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HOME-LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

WHEN  Martin  Luther  had  completed  his 
great  work  of  translating  the  Bible,  in 
the  secure  asylum  of  the  Wartburg,  and  had 
thus  firmly  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  Church, 
he  decided  upon  removing  the  last  remnant  of 
Popish  folly  with  which  the  freedom  of  his  ac- 
tions was  still  hampered — he  determined  to 
transform  the  cold,  celibate  monk  into  the  ar- 
dent and  affectionate  husband  and  father;  the 
dreary  cell  into  a  home  of  quiet  joys  and  do- 
mestic happiness.  Long  ago  the  great  Reformer 
had  demonstrated  that  priestly  vows  of  celibacy 
were  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of 
Christianity.  For  the  clergy  of  the  new  Church 
the  holy  institution  of  matrimony  had  become  a 
duty,  as  well  as  a  moral  necessity,  and  yet  Lu- 
ther himself  hesitated  to  take  the  final  and  ir- 
revocable step.  To  the  request  of  his  friends, 
that  he  should  place  the  sacred  seal  of  the 
Church  upon  the  bonds  of  matrimony  by  his  in- 
dividual action,  he  returned  an  evasive  answer ; 
he  wished  some  clergyman  of  higher  rank  than 
himself  to  take  the  solemn  initiatory  step,  and  for 
this  end  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  Elector 
Archbishop  of  Mentz.  To  this  august  individ-' 
ual  he  wrote  in  his  usual  fearless  style : 

"  I  can  not  see  how  a  man  can  remain  in  a 
condition  of  celibacy  without  incurring  the  fits? 
pleasure  and  wrath  of  God  ;  and,  surely,  it  must 
be  dreadful  should  he  be  thus  found  when  death 
approaches ;  for  what  can  he  answer  when  the 
Creator  shall  say :  '  I  created  thee  a  man,  whom 
I  desired  not  to  be  alone — where  is  thy  wife  ?' " 
At  a  later  period  he  wrote,  probably  after  the 
Archbishop  had  declined  Luther's  request : 

"  If  my  own  marriage  should  be  the  means 
of  strengthening  your  purpose  and  determining 
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your  action,  I  shall  not  hesitate  in  preceding 
your  Royal  Highness  in  this  matter." 

Luther  remained  true  to  his  resolve.  Catha- 
rine von  Bora,  a  former  nun,  became  his  wife ; 
a  noble,  high-spirited,  and  devoted  woman,  every 
way  worthy  to  be  the  companion  and  counselor 
of  such  a  man. 

The  step  he  had  reluctantly  taken  proved  to 
be  a  most  fortunate  one  to  himself,  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  holy  cause  in  which  Luther 
was  then  so  profoundly  engaged,  for  it  had 
gained  a  calm  and  secluded  family  asylum, 
where  its  exalted  friends  and  champions  could 
assemble  and  rest  from  the  toils  of  their  perilous 
warfare ;  where  they  could  gather  renewed 
strength  for  coming  trials  in  the  wholesome  at- 
mosphere of  love  and  piety :  in  a  home  around 
whose  fireside  the  influence  of  a  loving  woman 
was  ever  found  brightening  the  furrowed  brows 
of  careworn  men ;  cheering  the  faint-hearted 
and  inspiring  the  mighty  spirits  there  engaged 
in  molding  the  destiny  of  nations. 

Luther's  friends  visited  frequently  at  his 
house  ;  none  more  so  than  Melancthon,  who  de- 
lighted to  hear  Luther  sing>  and  play  when  sur- 
rounded by  his  children.  Luther  used  to  call 
/such  occasions  his  "  Home  Cantorium,"  and  it 
is  well  known  how  dearly  Luther  loved  music, 
and  how  devotedly  he  worshiped  at  its  shrine 
during  his  hours  of  leisure,  at  school,  in  the 
university,  and  even  in  the  dreary  cells  of  the 
cloister,  during  all  the  years  of  his  life. 

He  was  not  only  a  poet — to  whom  we  owe 
some  of  the  most  majestic  hymns  ever  writ- 
ten— but  a  composer  of  much  merit,  having  com- 
posed the  music  which  accompanies  many  of 
his  grandest  songs.  His  well-known  hymns  are 
characterized  by  truth,  soul-stirring  power,,  and 
profound  pathos,  and  his  melodies,  though  sim- 
ple, are  in  harmony  with  the  lofty  words.  TShia. 
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is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  hymn:  "  Eine 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  the  stirring  battle- 
anthem  of  the  Reformation,  which,  with  its  tri- 
umphal peals,  led  the  indomitable  hosts  of  Prot- 
estantism to  final  victory. 
Luther,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says : 
"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  him  who  professeth 
to  scorn  music ;  because  I  deem  music  to  be 
not  a  human  but  a  Divine  gift  It  maketh  the 
heart  glad  and  putteth  Satan  to  flight.  Next  to 
theology,  I  give  the  highest  rank  and  the  great- 
est honor  to  music." 

From  motives  such  as  these  he  diligently  cul- 
tivated the  art  of  music  in  his  family.  After 
the  day's  weary  labors  were  over  ;  after  having 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  or  taught  in  the  lec- 
ture-room to  the  gathered  youth  of  the  land, 
who  listened  to  his  teachings  with  reverential 
affection  ;  after  important  consultations  with  his 
brethren  in  the  faith,  or  a  decision  upon  some 
weighty  point  of  action  with  his  co-laborers  and 
comrades  in  th#  holy  cause ;  or  after  having 
labored  all  day  with  the  pen,  throwing  off  ad- 
dresses and  pamphlets  to  .the  people,  a  matter 
which  he  considered  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  most  learned  and  brilliant  theological 
disputations  ;  no  matter  how  the  day  had  passed, 
the  evening  was  invariably  devoted  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  domestic  circle.  Lively  conversa- 
tion, jokes  and  repartee,  singing  and  music  upon 
various  instruments,  were  then  in  order,  Luther 
himself  accompanying  the  singing  upon  a  guitar, 
or  with  the  flute,  while  a  spirit  of  piety  pervaded 
the  whole  house.  It  can  be  truly  said,  that  a 
happier  home  than  Luther's  never  existed  on 
earth. 

We  can  give  no  better  glimpse  into  the  depths 
of  Luther's  loving  heart  than  that  which  is  af- 
forded by  a  perusal  of  this  letter  to  his  eldest 
son,  John,  or  his  "  little  Hanschen,"  as  he  loved 
to  call  him,  written  from  Coburg.  At  that  time 
the  Imperial  Diet  was  in  session  at  Augsburg, 
but  Luther  could  not  attend  it,  because  the  ban 
of  the  empire  was  still  in  force  against  him.  In 
order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Diet,  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Fortress  Coburg,  and  from 
this  point  he  wrote  to  his  little  four-year  old,  as 
follows : 

"  My  Darling  Little  Son, — It  pleases  me  to 
learn  that  thou  art  studying  so  well  and  so  dili- 
gently. Continue  in  doing  this,  my  child,  and 
when  I  return  home  I  will  bring  thee  some  beau- 
tiful presents.  I  know  an  exceedingly  pretty 
garden,  wherein  very  many  children  do  enjoy 
themselves.  They  are  clad  in  golden  raiment, 
and  gather  beautiful  apples  under  the  trees ; 
they  sing,  gambol,  and  are  merry,  having  also 
pretty  little  ponies,  with  golden  reins,  and  sad- 


dles of  silver.  Thereupon  I  inquired  of  the 
master  who  owneth  the  garden,  whose  children 
they  were?  He  answered:  *  These  are  the 
children  who  love  to  pray  and  to  study,  and  are 
pious.'  Whereupon  I  replied :  '  Dear  sir,  I  too 
have  a  little  son,  named  Johnny  Luther;  may  he 
not  also  come  into  the  garden,  so  that  he  can 
eat  beautiful  apples  and  pears,  and  ride  upon 
such  handsome  ponies,  and  play  with  these  chil- 
dren ?'  Thereupon  the  man  replied  :  '  If  he 
loves  to  pray  and  learn  his  lessons,  and  is  pious, 
he,  too,  may  come  into  the  garden,  also  Lippus 
and  Jost,  his  playmates  ;  and  when  they  all  shall 
come  together,  they  shall  play  on  fifes  and 
drums,  and  lutes,  and  all  kinds  of  stringed  in- 
struments, and  they  will  dance,  and  shoot  with 
tiny  cross-bows.'  And  the  man  showed  me  into 
a  fine  green  in  the  garden,  arranged  for  dancing, 
and  around  it  were  displayed  beautiful  golden 
fifes,  drums,  and  fine  silver  cross-bows.  But  it 
was  still  early,  and  the  children  had  not  yet 
eaten  their  meal ;  therefore  I  could  not  wait  for 
the  dancing,  and  said  to  the  man  :  '  O,  dear  sir, 
I  will  hasten  unto  him,  and  tell  him  to  be  sure 
to  pray  diligently,  to  be  pious,  and  to  study  with 
ardor,  so  that  he,  too,  might  come  to  this  beau- 
tiful garden.'  Whereupon  the  man  said :  '  Be 
it  so  ;  go  and  write  him  thus  !' 

"  Therefore,  my  dear  Johnny,  study  and  pray 
dutifully,  and  inform  Lippus  and  Jost  also,  that 
they  study  and  pray,  so  that  you  may  come  to- 
gether to  the  garden.  May  the  Omnipotent 
Father  watch  over  thee  I  Give  love  to  cousin 
Lena,  and  a  kiss  for  my  sake. 

"  Thy  loving  father,       Martin  Luther. 

"Anmo  1530." 

Only  from  the  deep  fountains  of  a  pure  and 
loving  heart  could  such  an  epistle  emanate.  It 
is  a  grand  and  mighty,  yet  childlike  and  humble 
spirit  that  portrays  in  these  quaint  lines  the  fer- 
vor of  paternal  affection,  and  opens  to  our  view 
that  sacred  temple  of  his  soul,  where  the  shrine 
of  his  domestic  happiness  was  placed ;  where 
"the  angels  of  the  household,"  his  dear  wife  and 
beloved  children,  reigned  supreme,  endowing 
his  heart  with  a  richness  of  felicity  rarely 
equaled,  and  never  excelled,  in  the  annals  of 
human  entities. 

The  "Frau  Doctor,"  or  "Master  Katie,"  as 
he  was  wont  to  call  his  darling  wife  in  his  hu- 
morous letters,  in  addition  to  his  "  Hanschen," 
blessed  him  with  five  other  children  :  Elizabeth, 
who  died  shortly  after  her  birth,  Magdalene, 
Martin,  Paul,  and  Margaret 

How  delightful  it  is  to  get  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  Luther's  home-life  !  and  how  beauti- 
fully did  the  hope,  expressed  in  his  prayer  upon 
his  nuptial  day,  ripen  into  blessed  fruition: 
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"Dear,  Heavenly  Father!  Because  thou 
hast  placed  me  in  a  station  of  honor  for  thy 
name's  sake,  and  as  thou  wiliest  me  to  be  called 
and  honored  as  a  parent,  grant  me  thy  grace 
and  blessing,  that  I  may  devoutly,  and  in  a 
godly  manner,  rule  and  support  my  dear  wife, 
children,  and  servants." 

Years  after,  in  the  meridian  of  his  life,  he  re- 
marked :  "  My  Katie  is  dutiful  and  kind  in  every 
thing,  more  so  than  I  had  dared  to  hope,  and  I, 
therefor,  account  myself  richer  than  Croesus." 

The  garden  attached  to  the  old  homestead 
was  a  great  source  of  the  purest  enjoyment  to 
the  family  during  the  Summer,  and  so  was  the 
old-fashioned  Christmas-tree  in  the  dreary  days 
of  dark  December.  Luther  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  Nature,  worshiping  her  ever-varying  aspects 
with  reverent  heart,  and  gazing  upon  her  charms 
with  the  loving  eye  of  a  Christian  poet ;  feelings 
which  he  sought  to  cultivate  in  the  breasts  of 
his  children,  and  which  he  never  failed  to  in- 
spire in  his  friends. 

His  favorite  resort  was  the  garden,  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  and  intimate  friends.  All 
present  shared  in  the  merriment  of  the  little 
ones,  or  lent  willing  aid  in  instructing  their 
minds  when  tired  of  play.  The  works  of  nature 
were  unfolded  to  them  in  fables  and  instructive 
stories;  they  were  made  familiar  with  science 
and  philosophy,  and  even  Art,  with  her  wonder- 
ful picture-map,  deigned  to  give  her  presence  to 
the  charming  circle,  in  the  person  of  Lukas 
Cranach. 

To  Luther,  children  were  the  golden  links  of 
that  chain  which  unites  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine, the  visible  to  the  invisible,  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  and  his  unquenchable  love  for  na- 
ture lie  once  expressed  by  comparing  the  Scrip- 
tures to  a  beautiful  forest,  quaintly  saying: 
"There  is  not  a  tree  in  it  but  what  I  have 
touched  with  loving  hand." 

In  his  "  Winter  garden  "  his  children  again 
occupy  the  most  conspicuous  place — for  he 
called  them  God's  brightest  blessing — and  the 
Christmas-tree  was  always  a  hallowed  center  of 
attraction.  A  German  artist  has  given  the 
world  a  happy  representation  of  one  of  these 
lovely  home  scenes,  and  many  thousand  copies 
of  his  painting  adorn  the  walls  of  German 
households. 

It  shows  Luther  sitting  near  a  Christmas- 
tree,  holding  upon  his  lap  his  youngest  daughter, 
and  by  his  side  his  faithful  wife,  clasping  his 
hand.  Little  Paul  is  showing  him  his  new 
hobby-horse,  and  trumpets,  riders,  apples,  and 
toys  of  every  description  incumber  the  floor. 
Luther's  dearest  friend,  Melancthon,  is  engaged 
*ith  "little  Johnny,"  and  there,  in  verity,  is  to 


be  seen  the  "  beautiful  garden,"  groups  of  merry 
children,  apples,  pears,  pretty  little  ponies,  with 
golden  reins  and  silver  saddles,  also  fifes,  drums, 
and  silver  cross-bows,  exactly  as  was  promised 
in  father's  letter  from  Coburg.  Johnny  is  en- 
gaged in  shooting  at  the  golden  fruit  hanging  on 
the  branches  of  the  gorgeous  fir,  and  behind  the 
table  "cousin  Lena"  is  enjoying,  with  little 
Martin,  the  contents  of  a  new  picture-book, 
while  in  front  of  them  sits  Magdalena,  close  to 
her  doll-wagon,  holding  in  her  hands  the  Christ- 
mas angel,  that  has  been  taken  down  from  the 
top  of  the  tree  for  her  benefit.  A  blissful  smile 
irradiates  her  lovely  features  as  she  contem- 
plates her  treasures.  Happy  child !  soon  to  be 
herself  a  crowned  angel  of  heaven. 

While  viewing  this  superb  picture  of  tranquil- 
lity and  love,  it  brings  vividly  to  mind  again  an- 
other instance  of  that  grand  heroism  of  spirit 
and  exalted  human  love  so  characteristic  of 
Luther,  a  scene  of  mournful  yet  sublime  beauty, 
touching  his  lofty,  rugged  nature  with  a  softness 
like  that  which  settles  around  the  rough  crags 
of  some  Alpine  peak  when  the  glory  of  a  Sum- 
mer twilight  reaches  the  world.  Growing  stead- 
ily in  beauty  of  soul  as  well  as  in  graces  of  body, 
Magdalena,  his  beloved  daughter,  the  happy 
child  we  see  in  the  picture,  with  the  Christmas 
angel  in  her  embrace,  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirteen  when,  prostrated  by  a  fatal  disease,  she 
lay  awaiting  the  approach  of  Death.  The  De- 
stroyer has  laid  his  relentless  hand  upon  her ; 
moaning  she  battles  with  increasing  agony, 
while  by  her  bedside,  upon  his  knees,  Luther 
wrestles  in  prayer  over  his  dying  child.  Tears 
are  falling  heavily  over  his  bronzed  cheeks  ;  his 
heart,  torn  by  pain  and  love,  pleads  to  heaven 
for  release  to  her  sufferings.  "I  love  her  so 
dearly,"  he  exclaims, "  but,  my  Father  in  heaven, 
if  it  is  thy  will,  gladly  will  I  resign  her  to  live 
with  thee  forever." 

He  bends  over  the  child,  stroking  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  softly  asks  : 

"  My  darling,  my  daughter,  wouldst  thou  love 
to  remain  here  with  thy  father,  or  wouldst  thou 
rather  go  home  to  thy  Father  in  heaven  ?" 

"  Dear  father !"  the  child  replies,  twining  her 
white,  feeble  arms  about  his  neck,  "as  God 
wills  1" 

Another  flood  of  tears  gushes  from  the  fa- 
ther's eyes  at  this  reply,  but  he  turns  his  face 
away  that  the  child  may  not  perceive  his  emo- 
tion, and  softly  whispers  : 

"O,  Father!  Thou  knowest  how  great  the 
love  I  bear  to  her,  but  yet,  living  or  dying, 
we  are  thine." 

At  last,  upon  the  20th  day  of  September, 
1543,  the  final  hour  arrived.    Luther's  wife,  his 
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"beloved  Katie,"  sat,  with  tear-stained  face,  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  death-chamber,  her 
eyes  covered  with  her  hands,  unable  to  witness 
the  agonizing  scene.  Luther  again  had  knelt 
by  the  bedside  of  his  daughter,  praying  God  to 
release  his  child  from  her  mortal  struggles; 
then  he  arose,  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and,  lay- 
ing her  burning  cheek  against  his  own,  endeav- 
ored to  soothe  her  last  pangs,  although  his  own 
heart  was  nearly  broken.  In  this  manner  the 
spirit  of  Magdalena  forsook  its  earthly  tenement, 
and  soared  to  heaven.  Her  last  look  was  di- 
rected upon  the  face  of  her  father.  Two  days 
later  the  corpse,  covered  with  flowers,  lay  in  its 
coffin,  in  a  darkened  chamber  in  the  basement 
of  the  house.  When  the  persons  that  were  to 
carry  the  coffin  had  arrived,  and,  with  them,  the 
friends  of  the  family,  full  of  sorrow  and  affec- 
tionate sympathy  Luther  took  the  hand  of  one 
of  them,  and  said,  in  his  usual  calm  and  mild 
manner : 

"  Ye  should  not  grieve  thus,  for  I  have  sent  a 
saint  to  heaven.  O,  would  that  all  of  us  could 
die  as  she  hath  done !" 

For  the  last  time  Luther,  in  silence  and  alone, 
visited  the  room  in  which  his  daughter  was 
sleeping  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death. ;  he  ap- 
proached the  wreathed  bier,  removed  the  coffin 
lid,  and  for  the  last  time  gazed  upon  the  face  of 
his  darling  child,  from  whose  white  lips  never- 
more would  come  those  sweet  words :  "  My 
dear,  dear  father!"  Who  can  express  the  fa- 
ther's agony  of  heart  ?  He  only  sighed,  "  My 
own  dear  Magdalena,  how  well  it  is  with  thee  !" 
kissed  the  cold  lips,  and  bowed  his  head  in 
prayer,  supplicating  God  for  strength  and  solace 
in  his  grief.  Strengthened,  he  arose,  and  closed 
the  little  house  of  his  darling  forever.  When 
Luther  again  appeared  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
he  comforted  them,  and  said,  "It  is  well  with 
my  child,  both  in  soul  and  body."  To  his 
weeping  wife  he  said,  soothingly,  "  It  is  strange 
to  know  that  she  is  now  happy  and  in  peace, 
and  that  we,  nevertheless,  are  so  full  of  sorrow." 
He  then  calmly  gave  the  necessary  orde.rs  to 
the  bearers,  and,  following  them,  beheld  the 
corpse  of  his  darling  child  placed  under  the 
fragrant  sods  of  the  church-yard. 

In  most  of  the  biographies  of  the  great  Re- 
former we  contemplate  him  as  the  stern  and 
wrathful  assailant  of  the  abuses  of  the  Divine 
Word,  as  the  bold  and  fearless  defender  of  his 
dogmas,  as  the  rough  and  ever-ready  champion 
of  Christ's  Church,  a  valiant  warrior  of  the 
Cross,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  defense  of  the  right. 
We  hear  but  little  of  Luther  as  the  affectionate 
husband,  the  loving  father,  the  devoted  friend 
of  music  and  lover  of  nature  ;  of  his  universal 


benevolence,  drying  every-where  the  tears  of 
affliction,  as  far  as  his  stalwart  arms  could  reach; 
and  yet  what  wealth  of  love  and  tenderness,  of 
manliness,  combined  with  the  sweetest  and  most 
child-like  simplicity,  do  we  find  in  this  truly 
loyal  and  honest  German  nature  !  At  labor  or 
in  the  home  circle,  at  the  altar  or  in  the  sick 
chamber,  praying  or  playing,  in  the  midst  of  old 
or  young,  high  or  low,  we  find  the  same  great 
and  noble  spirit — the  same  unalterable  fidelity  to 
truth  and  the  God  of  truth.  His  love  of  chil- 
dren, in  itself,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  idyls, 
pervaded  with  pure  and  tranquil  joy,  yet  full  of 
the  stronger  traits  of  character,  for  Luther  ever 
stood  to  educate  his  children  to  shun  hypocrisy 
in  every  shape,  training  them  by  example  and 
precept  to  be  strong  and  noble  men  and  true- 
hearted  women,  as  the  few  instances  we  have 
here  gathered  out  of  the  home-life  of  this  great 
and  good  man  will,  we  trust,  conclusively  prove. 
Thess  are  the  softer  outlines  of  that  granite 
rock  of  the  Reformation,  against  which  the 
surly  tides  of  darkness  and  priestly  hate  beat 
in  vain ;  who  fearlessly  faced  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  terrors  of  imperial  bans ; 
the  banner-bearer  of  the  host  that  fought  for 
spiritual  freedom ;  the  man  who  knew  and  cared 
only  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of 
his  native  land.  Lessing  says:  "I  venerate 
Luther  to  such  a  degree  that  I  am  glad  to  have 
discovered  some  faults  in  him,  otherwise  I 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  apotheosizing 
him.  The  traces  of  the  human,  which  I  find 
upon  him,  are  as  precious  to  me  as  the  most 
dazzling  of  his  perfections." 


GOD  IN  CHRIST. 


THAT  is  a  sublime  introduction  with  which 
the  Apostle  John  opens  the  history  of  his 
divine  Master.  The  very  first  words  place  the 
being  he  is  about  to  describe  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  wonderful  claims  he  means  to  make 
for  his  nature  and  mission.  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Logos,"  who  was  with  God,  and  was 
God,  and  who  was  the  eternal  companion  of 
God.  He  was  the  Life  manifested  for  the  life 
of  the  world.  He  was  the  Light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  He  was 
the  Son  of  God,  able  to  give  to  every  one  who 
would  receive  him  power  to  become  a  son  of 
God.  He  was  the  Revealer  of  God,  for  "no 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared  Him." 

This  is  John's  claim  for  the  Lord  of  whom 
he  writes.    He  is  the  Revealer  of  God ;  he  it  is 
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that  makes  known  to  us  the  invisible  God. 
"  The  law  was  given  by  Moses  ;"  that  is,  many 
things  and  elements  in  the  Divine  nature  and 
character  were  manifested  by  Moses,  such  as 
his  greatness,  his  majesty,  his  power,  and  his 
holiness ;  "  but  grace  and  truth,"  that  is,  the 
compassion,  the  mercy,  the  forgiveness,  the  full 
wonderful  character  of  God,  came  to  our  knowl- 
edge "by  Jesus  Christ"  No  man  hath  seen 
God,  the  blessed,  the  glorious,  the  invisible 
God;  but  the  only  begotten  Son  dwelling  in 
his  bosom,  partaking  of  his  nature,  and  fully 
knowing  the  Infinite  Father,  hath  made  him 
known.  "God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth ;"  for  no  man  hath  seen  him  or  can  see 
him.  Therefore  we  must  worship  him  spirit- 
ually, as  an  unseen  God,  but  variously  mani- 
fested to  us ;  so  that  we  know  him  though  we 
see  him  not,  and  "  believe  that  he  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,"  though  we 
hear  not  his  voice. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  Infinite  One,  we 
are  ready  to  accept  the  repeated  statement  of 
the  Scriptures  that  God  hath  not  been  seen  at 
any  time ;  that  to  mortal  eye  the  Almighty  has 
never  shown  himself.  "Thou  art  a  God  that 
hidest  thyself,"  says  David.  "  Ye  have  neither 
heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape." 
"  No  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which 
is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father,"  so  claims 
the  Savior.  And  St.  Paul  styles  him  "  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,"  and  "the  blessed 
and  only  Potentate,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords,  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in 
the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto; 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see." 

Yet  in  the  Old  Testament  we  seem  to  have 
many  appearances  and  manifestations  of  God, 
and  some  cases  which  appear  to  be  evident 
instances  of  seeing  God.  To  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  God  seems  to 
have  appeared,  and  to  have  talked  with  them 
face  to  face.  Still,  when  we  examine  these  Old 
Testament  manifestations  more  closely,  we  dis- 
cover in  themselves  evidences  that  they  are  not 
appearances  of  the  everlasting  Father  himself, 
but  such  manifestations,  or  such  commissioned 
messengers  as  indicated  the  presence,  sanction, 
and  authority  of  God,  although  the  Infinite  and 
invisible  Deity  himself  was  neither  seen  nor 
heard.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
Old  Testament  manifestations  was  that  in  the 
case  of  Moses — Exodus  xxxiii,  18-23.  Moses 
before  this  time  appears  to  have  had  much  in- 
tercourse with  God.  He  had  communed  with 
him  in  the  burning  bush,  he  had  received  his 
commission  from  him,  he  had  often  talked  with 


him,  he  had  even  been  with  him  amidst  the  ter- 
rible manifestations  of  the  Mount,  and  yet  on 
this  occasion  he  still  asks  "  to  see  the  glory  of 
God."  "  But  he  said,  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
face ;  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live. 
And  the  Lord  said,  Behold  there  is  a  place  by 
me,  and  thou  shah  stand  upon  a  rock ;  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass  while  my  glory  passeth  by, 
that  I  will  put  thee  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  and 
will  cover  thee  with  my  hand  while  I  pass  by ; 
and  I  will  take  away  my  hand,  and  thou  shalt 
see  my  back  parts,  but  my  face  shall  not  be 
seen."  "You  leach,"  said  Trajan  the  Emperor 
of  Rome,  to  Rabbi  Joshua,  "that  your  God  is 
every-where ;  I  should  like  to  see  him."  "  But 
he  can  not  be  seen  ;  no  mortal  eye  can  behold  his 
glory."  The  Emperor  persisted.  "  Well,"  said 
Joshua,  "  let  us  try  first  to  look  at  one  of  his 
embassadors."  Trajan  consented.  The  Rabbi 
led  him  into  the  open  air  at  noonday,  and  bade 
him  look  at  the  sun.  "  I  can  not,"  said  Trajan, 
"the  light  dazzles  me."  "Thou  art  unable," 
said  Joshua,  "to  endure  the  light  of  his  creat- 
ures ;  how  canst  thou  expect  to  behold  the 
resplendent  glory  of  the  Creator?  The  sight 
would  annihilate  thee." 

One  of  the  grandest  of  these  manifestations 
was  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai ;  and  yet 
Moses,  in  speaking  of  it  to  the  people,  said, 
"Ye  came  near  and  stood  under  the  mountain, 
and  the  mountain  burned  with  fire  into  the 
midst  of  heaven,  with  darkness,  clouds,  and 
thick  darkness.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  ;  ye  heard  the  voice 
of  the  words,  but  saw  no  similitude  ;  only  ye 
heard  a  voice."  And  St.  Paul  says  "the  law 
was  given  through  the  ministry  of  angels." 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  evidently  only  a  mani- 
festation, an  appearance,  a  theophany — the  in- 
visible One  making  his  presence  known  through 
material  agencies,  in  some  material  form,  or 
appearance,  or  sound,  often  in  the  form  of  man  ; 
as  when  the  "three  men"  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, or  the  man  between  the  cherubifn  of 
Isaiah,  or  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  "upon  the  like- 
ness of  a  throne,  an  appearance  as  the  likeness 
of  a  man  above  upon  it"  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
give  a  better  opinion,  or  one  more  demanded 
by  the  facts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, than  that  which  has  been  the  opinion  of 
the  Church  in  all  ages,  that  in  every  such 
manifestation  it  was  God  the  Son,  the  Divine 
Word,  who  thus  revealed  himself,  making  God 
known  to  men.  For  not  only  is  it  said  "no 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  but  also,  "the 
only  begotten  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  shown  him  forth."  He  is  the  Divine 
Revealer,  and  always  has  been — the  Word,  the 
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Wisdom,  the  Expression  of  God.  In  all  dis- 
pensations it  is  the  Son  that  has  been  showing 
forth  the  Father.  "  He  is  the  image  of  the  un- 
seeable God."  "He  is  the  brightness  of  his 
glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person." 

Who  is  this  only  begotten,  this  Son,  this 
dweller  in  the  bosom  of  God,  this  revealer  of 
God  ?  We  answer,  we  know  not  except  as  he 
himself  reveals  himself  to  us,  and  as  the  Divine 
Spirit  unfolds  to  us  his  unsearchable  nature  and 
riches  of  grace.  It  is  just  as  true,  that  as  "no 
man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  so  no 
man  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father."  Glori- 
ous and  wonderful  are  the  nature  and  relations 
of  this  Revealer  of  God,  as  they  are  given  to 
us  in  the  Divine  Word.  He  is  the  Son,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God  ;  he  is  the  wonderful, 
the  counselor,  the  strong  God,  the  Divine  hero, 
the  Father  of  the  ages,  the  Prince  of  peace  ;  he 
is  the  Immanuel,  God  with  us  ;  he  is  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  the  whole 
creation ;  he  is  the  Logos  that  in  eternity  was 
with  God  and  was  God;  he  is  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person ;  he  is  the  Christ,  the  anointed  of 
God  ;  he  is  the  Messiah,  the  sent  of  God  ;  he 
is  the  heir  of  all  things ;  he  is  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness  ;  he  is  the  manifestation  df  God 
in  flesh,  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  Under  all  these  appellations, 
and  many  more  equally  wonderful,  he  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  To  be  sure,  they  are  beyond  our 
comprehension  and  beyond  our  power  to  reduce 
to  formal  propositions.  He  is  not  the  Divine 
Father,  but  one  that  dwelleth  ever  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  "and  proceeded  forth  and  came 
from  God  "  to  reveal  the  Father  to  us.  He  is 
not  the  invisible  and  ineffable  God,  but  the 
Word  that  in  the  beginning  was  with  God  and 
was  God,  and  makes  God  known  to  us. 

His  life  among  men  is  the  latest,  the  highest, 
and  the  final  manifestation  of  God  to  us.  In 
various  ways  God  makes  himself  known  to  his 
creatures.  He  clothes  himself  with  the  material 
universe,  and  we  see  the  goings  forth  of  his 
power  and  majesty.  He  puts  forth  his  hand  in 
the  providential  history  of  the  world,  and  thus 
comes  near  to  every  one  of  us,  and  we  see  his 
wisdom  and  traces  of  his  goodness.  He  has 
spoken  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
and  thus  made  known  to  the  world  much  of  his 
character  and  glory.  But  above  and  beyond  all 
these  is  the  manifestation  of  himself  through 
his  Son.  And  He  has  manifested  him  not  so 
much  by  teaching  as  by  showing;  so  that  he 
could  reply  to  that  strange  request  of  Philip, 
that  deep  and  natural  yearning  of  the  human 


spirit  after  a  God  and  Father,  "He  that  hath 
seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father,  for  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  is  in  me."  Jesus  is  the 
incarnation  of  God,  so  that  we  may  apprehend 
God  and  know  what  he  is  by  seeing  him  in 
Christ.  Not  the  form  of  God,  but  the  character 
of  God,  Jesus  is  himself  the  divine  revelation, 
the  image  of  the  divine  person. 

"  God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness  hath  shined  into  our  hearts  to  give 
us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  When  the 
world  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
was  upon  it,  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,"  and  the  material  creation  was 
illumined  with  its  beams.  So  darkness  and  ig- 
norance of  God  was  upon  the  moral  world,  and 
God  began  to  shine  upon  it  He  caused  the 
light  to  shine  in  Abraham,  and  we  see  something 
of  God  in  the  face,  a  person,  a  character  of 
Abraham.  God  shone  in  Moses,  and  the  face 
of  Moses  itself  shone  from  the  divine  light,  and 
we  see  much  of  God  in  Moses.  God  shone  in 
David,  and  tuned  his  heart  to  utter  in  words  of 
song  his  glorious  praises  that  are  yet  echoing 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  God  caused  the  light  to 
shine  in  the  prophets,  and  through  them  we 
catch  still  higher  glimpses  of  his  unsearchable 
nature.  God,  last  of  all,  has  shone  in  the  face 
and  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  dealt  his  Spirit 
to  him  without  measure,  so  that  in  the  life  and 
character,  in  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus,  we 
see  the  fullest  and  sublimest  manifestations  of 
God.    Here  the  whole  Deity  is  known. 

Had  man  remained  unfallen,  he  would  have 
been  himself  the  highest  revelation  and  pattern 
of  God  in  this  world,  for  man  was  made  in  his 
likeness  and  image.  So  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  were  revealers  of  God,  but  in  broken 
mirrors  ;  yet  so  far  as  they  were  recovered  from 
the  fall,  they  were  godly  men,  that  is,  men  like 
God.  So  is  every  good  man,  in  his  measure,  a 
revealer  of  God ;  for  in  so  far  as  he  is  good,  he 
is  like  God,  and  shows  forth  God.  But  Jesus  is 
unfallen,  knew  no  sin,  is  perfect  man,  is  God  in 
perfect  humanity ;  hence  he  is  the  perfect  pat- 
tern, the  express  image  of  God.  As  Jesus 
was,  so  is  God,  in  his  glorious  and  compassion- 
ate relations  to  man,  and  in  the  moral  perfection 
of  his  own  nature.  Would  you  know  God  ? 
Look  on  Christ ;  for  Christ  is  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh.  Would  you  know  the  nature,  the 
character  of  the  Father,  and  how  he  is  affected 
toward  us  bis  creatures  ?  Look  on  the  Son ; 
for  the  Father  is  in  him,  and  he  in  the  Father, 
and  they  are  one ;  and  he  that  hath  seen  the 
Son,  hath  seen  the  Father. 

In  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  we  see 
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more  of  the  depths  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  God  than  were  ever  exhibited  to  the  world  in 
any  other  way.  Nature  had  been  manifesting 
the  almightiness  of  God  ;  the  world  of  life  and 
organization  had  manifested  the  wisdom  of  God ; 
providence  had  given  us  some  glimpses  of  the 
goodness  of  God  ;  the  law  and  the  prophets  had 
manifested  the  holiness  of  God  ;  but  still  there 
were  depths  of  tenderness  and  fatherliness  in 
God  never  yet  known  or  seen  by  men.  We  had 
learned  much  of  the  greatness,  the  majesty,  the 
wisdom,  the  skill,  the  power,  the  terribleness  of 
God,  but  had  yet  seen  but  little  of  the  heart  of 
God.  We  know  that  he  is  infinitely  wise,  but 
had  failed  to  see  that  he  is  infinitely  loving ;  we 
saw  his  majesty,  but  overlooked  his  tenderness. 
We  know  that  he  has  a  great  mind,  full  of  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  but  we  did 
not  know  that  he  has  a  great  heart,  full  of  fa- 
therly tenderness  and  forgiveness.  We  know 
that  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  but  did  not  know 
that  God  is  love.  It  remained  for  the  incarnate 
Son  to  show  us  the  infinite  Father  in  these  won- 
derful aspects  of  his  nature. 

And  what  a  Deity  is  revealed  to  us  in  these 
manifestations  of  Christ  1  Here  are  the  maj- 
esty, power,  and  wisdom ;  but  here,  too,  are  the 
gentler  and  tenderer  aspects  of  God.  Here  we 
see  God  the  friend  of  sinners.  We  know  that 
he  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day ;  but  we 
did  not  know  how  much  pity,  and  compassion, 
and  love  were  in  him  toward  the  sinner ;  how 
his  heart  yearned  toward  the  erring,  blinded, 
simple  creature ;  bow  long  he  was  willing  to 
wait,  how  much  he  was  ready  to  forgive,  what 
sacrifices  he  was  willing  to  make  in  order  to 
save  him. 

Here  we  see  God  in  his  sublime  relation  to  us 
as  our  Father.  What  depths  of  paternal  love 
in  God  does  Christ  show  to  us  in  the  perpetually 
recurring  manifestations  in  his  own  life  of  sym- 
pathy, interest,  providence,  forgiveness,  and 
help  to  the  sorrowful,  the  sinful,  and  the  needy. 
Here  God  is  the  father  of  the  prodigal ;  he 
owns  him  as  his  offspring;  he  invites  him  back 
to  the  paternal  home ;  he  runs  to  meet  him  with 
outstretched  hands.  God  has  been  trying  to 
show  this  fatherliness  to  us  all  the  time.  He 
spoke  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  we  did 
not  understand  him ;  he  had  given  us  glimpses 
of  it  in  creation  and  providence  ;  we  could  see 
and  admire  the  wonderful  depths  of  love  God 
had  put  in  a  mother's  heart  for  her  offspring ; 
we  could  see  what  yearning  interest  and  sympa- 
thy God  had  placed  in  the  heart  of  a  father,  and 
could  remember  that  we  had  been  made  in  his 
own  image,  yet  in  our  blindness  we  would  not 
see  that  the  same  depth  of  love  is  in  God  him- 
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self  toward  his  children  )  It  was  right  and  nat- 
ural for  David  to  love  even  his  rebellious  Absa- 
lom, and  to  wish  to  die  for  him,  but  we  could 
not  conceive  that  such  a  thing  was  in  the 
heart  of  God  toward  all  his  rebellious  Absaloms. 
It  was  right  and  natural  for  Mary  and  Martha  to 
weep  at  their  brother's  grave,  but  till  Jesus,  the 
God-man,  wept  there  too,  we  did  not  know  that 
there  was  such  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  God 
for  our  human  afflictions  and  sorrows. 

Such  is  God  as  he  is  manifested  to  us  in 
Christ.  Jesus  has  not  taken  any  thing  from  the 
character  of  God  that  had  been  revealed  to 
us  in  other  methods  and  other  dispensations. 
He  has  only  shown  us  more,  revealed  deeper 
depths  in  the  exhaustless  riches  of  the  divine 
nature.  In  a  word,  in  addition  to  all  other  reve- 
lations, he  has  opened  up  to  us  the  heart  of  God 
with  its  deep  fountains  of  love.  God  is  what 
nature  has  always  been  declaring  him  ;  God  is 
what  providence  has  always  been  showing  him  ; 
God  is  what  the  Old  Testament  reveals  him  to 
be,  but  God  is  also  what  we  see  him  to  be  iu 
Christ.  And  here  is  where  many  err  and  wan- 
der in  darkness,  distrust,  and  unrest.  They  ac- 
cept God  as  they  think  they  can  discover  him 
in  creation  and  providence,  but  go  no  further, 
and  their  God  is  cold,  and  silent,  and  afar  off, 
and  unloving.  They  only  receive  half  of  the 
Divine  revelations,  and  therefore  know  only 
half  the  character  of  God.  Christ  gives  us  the 
last  words  the  Infinite  Father  sends  to  his  chil- 
dren, the  completed  revelation,  the  complement 
of  nature,  providence,  and  the  Old  Testament, 
and  here  the  whole  Deity  is  known.  "  This  is 
the  true  God  and  eternal  life." 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FOOD. 

NUMBER  IV. 


GRAINS  AND  SEEDS. 

ALL  our  food  comes  originally  from  the  earth. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  evident  that  every  thing 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  came  originally  from 
its  bosom,  excepting  perhaps  the  more  ethereal 
fluids.  Some  things  are  separated  and  elevated 
by  man  to  build  and  adorn  his  dwellings.  But 
by  far  the  greatest  changes  are  wrought  by  the 
life-giving  rays  of  the  sun,  acting  upon  the 
germs  of  vegetable  life,  and  causing  them  to 
assimilate  elements  from  earth,  air,  and  water, 
and  produce  forms  more  or  less  useful,  durable, 
and  beautiful.  This  seems  to  be  the  appointed 
order  for  the  preparation  of  nourishment  for  the 
animal  creation.  Plants  take  up  earthy  sub- 
stances and  convert  them  into  their  own  vege- 
table substance.   Animals  eat  the  vegetable 
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substances  and  convert  them  into  their  own  an- 
imal substance.  Some  animals,  indeed,  eat 
other  animals,  but  this  is  obviously  getting  the 
same  elements  indirectly.  They  can  obtain 
from  the  animal  eaten  no  more  than  it  had 
already  obtained  from  the  vegetable;  so  that 
this  does  not  affect  the  great  principle  that  all 
the  nutriment  of  the  animal  creation  must  orig- 
inally be  prepared  in  the  alembic  of  vegetable 
life. 

Man  can  not  get  nourishment  from  purely 
earthy  substances ;  and  if  taken  into  the  system 
it  can  not  appropriate  them,  and  they  tax  the 
vitality  to  get  rid  of  them.  Does  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  attempt  to  satiate  his  hunger 
with  sand,  or  lime,  or  soda,  or  saleratus,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  or  phosphorus  ?  Are  they  any 
more  nourishing  when  we  mingle  them  with  our 
food  ?  Yet  silica,  phosphorus,  lime,  iron,  and 
other  minerals  are  used  in  the  human  system. 
Why,  then,  may  we  not  eat  them  and  be  nour- 
ished by  them  ?  Simply  because  of  this  great 
law  of  nature,  that  they  must  first  exist  in  some 
organized  form  or  the  system  can  not  appro- 
priate them.  Nor  does  it  avail  that  they  have 
been  organized,  if  that  organism  has  been  de- 
stroyed, as  in  the  case  of  cream  of  tartar,  cal- 
cined bones,  or  the  ashes  of  bread  or  of  corn- 
cobs. For  it  is  the  universal  tendency  of  all 
organic  forms  to  return  to  their  original  ele- 
ments as  soon  as  the  life  which  collected  and 
held  them  is  departed.  The  best  time,  then, 
for  eating  them  is  when  they  have  arrived  at  the 
perfection  of  their  organism,  and  before  they 
experience  any  retrograde  changes. 

In  the  seed,  the  point  of  a  new  start  in  the 
development  of  organic  life,  this  power  seems 
to  be  stored  up  and  concentrated.  Therefore 
we  find  seeds,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most 
nutritious  of  all  edible  substances.  Seeds  con- 
tain, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  organic 
matter,  all  the  solids  needed  in  the  human  sys- 
tem. Wheat  is  said  to  be  almost  a  perfect  food 
in  this  respect,  being  composed  of  nearly  the 
same  elements  as  the  human  body,  and  in 
almost  the  same  proportions.  And  being  pre- 
pared for  our  use  with  such  exquisite  skill  by 
One  who  made  us,  and,  therefore,  knows  our 
wants,  it  seems  at  least  a  rather  bold  presump- 
tion for  us  to  make  it  over,  as  we  commonly  do, 
before  using  it.  Grinding  it  up  does  not,  in- 
deed, disturb  the  perfect  proportions  of  its 
elements,  but  sifting  or  bolting  does  this  to  a 
serious  extent  The  silica  for  the  teeth,  the 
iron  for  the  blood,  the  gluten  for  the  muscle, 
the  lime  for  the  bones  are  mostly  found  in  the 
crust,  or  what  is  usually  called  the  bran,  which 
is  much  more  than  the  mere  woody  fiber  com- 


monly supposed.  The  phosphorus  for  the  brain 
is  mostly  in  the  chit,  which  also  goes  with  the 
refuse.  The  portion  thus  thrown  away  contains 
about  forty  per  cent  of  the  nutriment  of  the 
grain ;  and  though  these  elements  are,  to  a 
slight  extent,  distributed  through  the  other 
parts  of  the  grain,  the  perfect  adaptation  is 
gone.  Some  of  our  readers  have  doubtless 
seen  the  accounts  of  experiments  that  have 
killed  off  unlucky  dogs  in  less  than  two  months 
by  keeping  them  on  the  best  bread  made  of 
bolted  flour,  while  those  who  were  kept  on  the 
unbolted,  lived  and  thrived  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Our  much-neglected  school  physiolo- 
gies, as  well  as  other  scientific  authorities, 
unite,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  in  rec- 
ommending the  superior  wholesomeness  of  the 
unbolted  flour. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  get  the 
latter  article  pure  and  properly  prepared,  but 
there  is  one  way  in  which  the  grain  in  its  un- 
questioned perfection  can  be  enjoyed,  and  that 
is  when  cooked  unground.  Select  a  plump, 
clean  berry,  the  white  wheat  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, as  this  cooks  the  most  readily,  and  looks 
the  most  inviting.  If  you  can  have  it  passed 
through  a  smut-machine  it  will  save  time  in 
looking  over ;  if  not,  wash  it  well ;  turn  off  all 
that  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then 
dry  it.  After  either  of  these  processes  there 
will  be  little  foreign  matter,  but  what  there  is 
should  be  picked  out.  Then  put  it  on  over  a 
slow  fire  with  five  or  six  times  its  measure  of 
pure  water,  filling  up  if  it  boils  over.  It  may 
be  cooked  in  almost  any  cooking  utensil  if  not 
too  near  the  fire.  If  stirred  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  stick  and  burn.  If  this  way  is  trouble- 
some, use  a  double  boiler  or  a  tin-pail  set  into 
a  larger  vessel  of  water  and  boiled.  In  this 
case  no  water  will  need  to  be  added  to  the 
wheat,  and  in  any  case  the  liquid  in  finishing 
off  should  not  quite  cover  the  grain,  and  when 
cool  it  should  jelly.  It  should  cook  six  or  eight 
hours,  or  until  all  opened  out  similar  to  the 
kernels  of  popped-corn.  Eat  as  a  vegetable 
with  meats,  or  with  a  dressing  of  milk,  cream, 
sugar,  or  sirup  to  the  taste.  Fruit  sirups  trim 
it  very  nicely.  If  liked  cold  it  may  be  poured 
into  a  mold  while  yet  warm,  before  the  starch 
sets,  for  it  can  not  be  rewarmed  and  molded. 
This  makes  quite  an  ornamental  dish  for  either 
of  the  three  meals.  Of  course  rye  and  barley 
can  be  used  in  the  same  way  if  any  one  fancies 
their  taste.  Cracked  wheat  is  equally  unobjec- 
tionable in  its  ingredients,  but  as  usually  found 
in  the  market  it  is  unnecessarily  expensive.  It 
can  be  "  cracked  "  at  home  at  much  less  cost, 
either  in  a  hand-mill  or  a  large  coffee-mill.  It 
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is  best  to  cook  this  in  the  double  boiler  or  its 
substitute.  When  the  water  boils  stir  into  each 
quart  a  half  pint  of  the  cracked  wheat,  and  if 
it  is  ground  as  coarsely  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will 
not  need  stirring  again  till  it  is  ready  to  be 
salted  and  served.  Cook  two  and  a  half  or 
three  hours,  and  eat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
boiled  whole  wheat,  only  it  is  not  so  commonly 
relished  with  meats.  Raisins  may  be  cooked 
with  it,  making  a  good  dessert  dish.  The  only 
objection  to  cracked  wheat  is  that  it  is  liable  to 
be  swallowed  without  sufficient  mastication. 

Corn,  though  not  so  perfect  as  wheat  in  its 
ingredients,  is  still  excellent  food.  The  South- 
ern corn  is  said  to  contain  more  of  the  nitrates 
and  phosphates,  or  food  for  muscles  and  brains, 
while  the  Northern  has  more  of  the  carbonates 
or  heat-producing  elements.  Therefore,  the 
former  is  the  better  food  for  Summer  and  the 
latter  for  Winter.  Either  kind,  when  well  se- 
lected and  boiled  gently  six  or  eight  hours,  or 
until  tender  enough  to  mash  readily  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  is  very  palatable.  Finish 
with  very  little  water;  it  will  not  stick  to  the 
kettle  like  wheat,  because  it  has  less  starch. 
The  loose  hulls  can  be  removed  with  a  fork  as 
fast  as  the  kernels  need  to  be  eaten.  Many  a 
dyspeptic  would  get  well  on  such  a  diet,  and  not 
find  it  very  disagreeable  either.  But  some  can 
not  take  corn  in  any  shape.  It  is  impossible  to 
prescribe  for  dyspeptics  as  a  class ;  they  are  so 
far  removed  from  normal  conditions. 

Cracked  corn  is  the  "  samp  "  of  the  Northern 
market,  and  the  wide-spread  "  hominy  "  of  the 
South.   The  home-manufactured  article,  where 
only  a  part  of  the  outside  skin  is  rubbed  off,  is 
better  than  that  in  the  market,  for  the  latter  is 
deprived  of  the  nutritious  "chit"  also.  Wash 
either  of  these,  pouring  off  all  that  floats,  and 
boil  slowly  five  or  six  hours.    It  is  more  likely 
to  stick  to  the  kettle  than  the  whole  corn,  but 
if  not  very  near  the  fire  it  can  be  managed  in 
almost  any  kind  of  a  cooking  vessel.    It  should 
not  be  stirred,  nor  should  it  be  permitted  to 
cool  while  cooking.    It  eats  very  acceptably 
with  meats,  and  it  might  often,  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  taste  and  economy,  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  potatoes.    Some  Will  not  be  sorry 
to  remember  this  when  the  prices  of  that  com- 
paratively innutritious  tuber  become  extortion- 
ate, as  often  happens  of  late. 

For  variety,  especially  in  rewarming,  eggs 
may  be  added.  Have  ready  broken  two  or 
three  to  the  quart,  and  when  the  corn  is  heated 
through  and  is  simmering,  remove  from  the  fire, 
add  the  eggs  immediately,  stir  thoroughly,  and 
serve  at  once.  More  cooking  would  make 
it  less  rich  and  less  digestible.   Samp  also 


makes  a  good  dish  when  cooked  with  or  warmed 
up  with  white  beans.  It  is  a  common  practice 
in  some  parts  of  the  South  to  add  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  part  beans,  when  the  corn  is  half  done, 
and  let  them  cook  together. 

For  a  breakfast  dish,  especially  in  the  Winter, 
"hominy"  or  "small  hominy"  is  more  com- 
monly used.  This  is  made  of  the  northern  flint 
corn.  Pour  one  pint  into  two  quarts  of  slowly 
boiling  water,  stirring  occasionally  for  ten  min- 
utes, or  until  the  starch  sets.  Then  cover  close 
and  let  it  steep  slowly,  without  touching  it 
again,  forty  or  fifty  minutes.  If  time  will  not 
permit,  it  might  be  poured  into  the  hot  water 
overnight,  but  not  cooked,  then  cook  slowly 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  in  the  morning.  When 
done,  it  should  not  be  quite  thin  enough  to 
drip  from  the  spoon.  With  a  soft-boiled  egg 
broken  over  this,  you  have  a  dish  fit  for  a  king, 
that  is,  for  any  of  the  sovereign  people.  It  can 
also  be  eaten  with  cream  or  sirup,  as  it  can  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  the  griddle-cakes, 
and  eaten  with  the  chop  or  steak.  It  takes  the 
mold  nicely,  and  is  very  sweet  and  good  cold, 
suitable  for  the  lunch-table,  or  it  may  be  sliced 
and  browned  on  a  griddle  for  breakfast.  With 
raisins  cooked  in  hominy  you  have  a  fine  dish 
for  invalids  who  can  not  take  condiments.  Very 
similar  to  this  hominy  is  the  New  England 
samp,  which  is  simply  corn-meal  too  coarse  to 
go  through  any  ordinary  sieve.  The  coarsest 
hulls  may  be  washed  out  and  the  samp  cooked 
like  "small  hominy,"  and  eaten  in  the  same 
way.  If  made  of  yellow  corn,  cook  it  longer. 
It  is  sweeter  and  more  nutritious  than  the  small 
hominy,  as  it  contains  more  of  the  chit.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  appellations  of  these 
various  grades  of  corn  differ  so  much  in  differ- 
ent localities. 

Oatmeal  is  rapidly  and  deservedly  coming  into 
favor  in  the  Northern  States.  Fdrmerly  it  was 
obtained  from  Scotland  or  Canada,  but  it  is  now 
manufactured  at  home,  and  is  almost  as  cheap  as 
hominy.  If  properly  ground,  it  is  coarse  ;  but 
the  best  is  free  from  husks,  and  mostly  from 
black  specks.  It  is  cooked  precisely  like  the 
hominy,  only  that  it  does  not  require  more  than 
two-thirds  as  much  time,  and  the  preliminary 
stirring  may  be  dispensed  with.  Many  spoil  it 
by  wetting  it  first  in  cold  water,  or  by  frequently 
stirring  while  cooking.  Either  makes  it  pasty 
and  slimy.  If  cooked  according  to  the  direc- 
tions for  hominy  it  will  be  charmingly  light  and 
porous.  It  is  the  most  wholesome,  and  usually 
the  most  palatable,  if  thick  enough  not  to  drip 
from  the  spoon  nor  settle  on  the  plate.  Some 
eat  it  with  meats,  but  most  people  prefer  it  with 
a  trimming  of  milk,  cream,  or  sweets.   At  first 
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the  peculiar  taste  may  be  disliked,  but  this  is 
soon  over,  and  it  becomes  a  great  favorite  with 
nearly  all  who  eat  it. 

The  finer  meals  for  mushes  should  all  be 
stirred  slowly  into  boiling  water  till  the  right  con- 
sistency is  obtained,  remembering  that  the  finer 
meal  does  not  thicken  up  in  cooking ;  and  that 
the  coarser  the  meal  the  better  the  mush,  only 
that  it  requires  longer  cooking.  The  same  di- 
rections, about  the  slow  and  stirless  cooking, 
and  the  thickness  when  done,  which  were  given 
for  hominy  and  oatmeal,  apply  to  all  the  mushes. 
Wheat-meal  mush  is  often  used  for  a  plain  des- 
sert It  can  be  varied  and  enriched  by  adding 
one-third  or  one-fourth  boiled  rice,  or  by  the  ad- 
dition of  fruits,  Zante  currants,  or  dried  whortle- 
berries— one-third  or  one-half  pint  to  two  quarts 
mush,  put  in  while  making.  Fresh  whortleber- 
ries and  sweet  grapes  improve  it  still  more. 
These  must  be  added  after  the  mush  is  made, 
stirring  very  little,  as  the  whole  will  be  discol- 
ored and  unsightly.  Mixtures  of  different  grains 
in  mushes  are  some  of  them  very  acceptable,  as 
half  corn  and  half  rye-meal,  both  coarse,  and 
one-third  corn  and  two-thirds  oatmeal.  The  rye 
and  the  corn-meal  mush  are  too  well  known  to 
require  commendation. 

In  rewarming  any  of  the  mushes,  either  steam 
them,  or  slice  and  brown  on  a  griddle.  Do  not 
attempt  to  add  water  and  mash  up.  It  will  ren- 
der them  pasty  and  disagreeable.  But  a  small 
proportion  of  oatmeal  or  hominy  mush  may  be 
diffused  in  the  water  with  which  a  new  dish  is 
to  be  made,  without  detriment.  "  Gather  up  the 
fragments,"  etc. 

All  these  mushes  are  usually  eaten  with  milk, 
cream,  sugar,  sirup,  or  fruit  sirups.  They  are 
more  wholesome  than  many  things  we  eat,  but 
they  have  all  the  disadvantage  of  not  demanding 
much  mastication,  and  they  can  not  therefore 
be  considered  the  best  form  for  food.  But  if 
trimmed  sparely,  and  eaten  with  crackers  or 
bread,  so  as  to  insure  mastication,  they  are  val- 
uable additions  to  our  daily  meals. 

Rice,  which  is  indigenous  to  a  warm  climate, 
is  not  so  wholesome  to  the  dwellers  further 
north  as  many  of  their  own  grains.  It  has  too 
little  variety  in  its  composition,  and  especially  is 
it  lacking  in  the  fibrous  or  waste  matter  which 
incites  to  healthful  action.  It  becomes  still 
worse  when  cooked  in  milk.  In  its  native 
climes  it  is  eaten  largely  with  fruit,  which  sup- 
plies some  of  its  natural  deficiencies  ;  but  even 
then  physiologists  question  its  wholesomeness. 
It  is  not  nearly  as  good  for  invalids  as  whole  or 
cracked  wheat  or  oatmeal,  or  any  of  the  grains 
already  mentioned.  However,  a  little  may  be 
admitted  to  the  common  table  if  it  be  eaten  with 


large  proportions  of  succulent  matter,  fruit,  veg- 
etables, beans,  meats,  etc. 

Wash  till  it  looks  clear,  and  put  it  to  cook,  in 
tin,  earthen-ware,  or  porcelain,  with  four  or  five 
times  its  measure  of  water.  Let  it  boil  up 
briskly  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  set  it 
back  where  it  will  keep  very  hot,  or  barely  sim- 
mer, for  an  hour.  It  should  not  be  stirred  so  as 
to  break  or  mash  the  kernels.  If  an  equal 
quantity  of  Zante  currants,  or,  better  still,  of 
raisins,  are  added  when  it  is  put  to  cook — and 
doubtless  many  of  our  domestic  dried  fruits 
would  also  do  nicely — it  will  make  a  delicious 
dish,  without  the  objectionable  whipped  butter. 
If  a  dressing  is  indispensable,  a  little  milk  or 
fruit  sirup  is  better.  Recipes  have  already  been 
given  for  using  it  in  pyramids,  and  also  for  mix- 
ing with  seven-eighths  chopped  apple  or  sliced 
tomato,  covering  tight  and  cooking  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  slow  oven. 

Pearl  barley  is  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  the 
cracked  corn — five  or  six  hours  by  a  slow  fire. 
It  is  a  little  more  wholesome  than  rice,  in  place 
of  which  it  is  often  used,  but  its  principal  use  is 
in  puddings  and  soup.  Hulled  buckwheat  is 
making  its  appearance  in  the  market,  but  it  is 
neither  so  wholesome  nor  so  palatble  as  wheat, 
cracked  wheat,  oatmeal,  etc. 

We  have  referred  to  beans  in  a  previous  ar- 
ticle, in  illustration  of  some  statement.  We 
will  now  simply  repeat  that  they  are  to  be 
steeped  slowly  alone  in  pure  water  until  they 
break.  Never  change  or  turn  off  the  water, 
which  should  nearly  fill  them,  and  do  not  season 
till  served.  Be  sure  to  cook  them  enough. 
Pared  potatoes,  cooked  with  them — being  care- 
ful not  to  cook  the  latter  too  much — form  an  ex- 
cellent accompaniment.  Some  finish  by  baking 
them  when  nearly  done,  pouring  them,  juice  and 
all,  into  an  earthen  dish,  and  arranging  the 
pared  and  halved  potatoes  on  the  top,  serving 
when  the  latter  are  done.  This,  however,  does 
not  materially  change  the  taste  of  the  beans  un- 
less pork  is  baked  with  them,  and  that  makes 
them  not  so  much  "  hearty  "  and  "  rich  "  as  very 
difficult  of  digestion.  No  one  who  has  more  re- 
gard for  his  health  than  for  his  appetite  will  eat 
them.  Beans  are  very  nutritious,  which  fact  is 
not  sufficiently  considered.  People  eat  of  them 
as  freely  as  they  do  of  vegetables,  roots,  and 
leaves  that  do  not  contain  a  quarter  as  much 
nourishment ;  and  when  they  have  more  than 
they  can  comfortably  dispose  of,  they  blame  the 
beans.  Moderate  quantities,  taken  with  more 
succulent  food,  seldom  create  disturbance  in  the 
healthy  stomach  of  a  person  of  active  habits. 

Green  beans  are  open  to  the  same  objection, 
but  in  a  less  degree.   Cook  slowly  in  a  little 
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water  forty  minutes,  or  until  tender,  not  wasting 
any  of  the  juice.  Let  each  season  to  suit  him- 
self. Or  their  juice  may  be  thickened  with  a 
little  corn  starch  or  wheat-meal,  or  better  still 
with  grated  green  corn,  from  two  to  four  spoon- 
fuls to  a  pint  of  beans.  Or,  after  they  are 
dished,  a  little  thick  sweet  cream  may  be  added. 
Bean  pods  do  not  rank  very  high  in  nutritious 
qualities.  They  are  passably  palatable  when 
cooked  very  tender.  They  may  be  trimmed 
with  milk  or  cream,  but  they  should  not  be 
boiled  in  either.  Dry  peas  have  not  been  very 
extensively  appreciated  in  this  country.  Much 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  their  unwholesome 
and  nutritious  qualities  as  to  those  of  beans. 
Cook  them  in  the  same  manner  as  beans,  only 
longer.  It  will  usually  require  six  or  eight 
hours  to  make  them  so  tender  that  they  will 
break  to  pieces.  The  wrinkled  marrowfats  are 
the  best  kind  now  in  market  When  picked 
green  and  dried  they  are  sweeter,  but  less  rich. 
The  split  peas — or  the  ordinary  field  peas — 
make  a  very  good  pease  pudding.  Cook  them 
as  above,  finish  rather  dry,  run  through  a  colan- 
der to  take  out  the  skins,  salt  slightly  and  mold- 
It  is  a  good  substitute  at  supper  for  cheese, 
dried  beef,  pickles,  or  some  other  indigestible. 
These  peas  are  much  used  for  soup. 

Green  peas  should  be  cooked  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  picked.  Some  who  have 
learned  enough  not  even  to  wash  them  for  fear 
of  destroying  their  delicate  flavor,  are  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  throw  away  the  water  in  which 
they  are  cooked.  They  will  require  fifteen  min- 
utes or  more.  Cook  gently  in  little  water  and 
serve  in  the  same,  letting  each  season  to  suit 
himself. 

Green  corn  is  a  perfectly  wholesome  article 
when  perfectly  masticated,  and  not  taken  too 
freely  at  first  on  a  stomach  accustomed  to  dry 
food  only.  Neglect  of  the  latter  caution  brings 
undeserved  condemnation  on  many  valuable 
dishes.  I  need  hardly  say  that  is  far  superior 
to  any  other  for  table  use,  but  there  are  persons 
not  yet  aware  of  that  fact.  Cook  it  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  picked  ;  it  deteriorates  greatly 
in  a  few  hours.  It  is  very  wholesome  roasted, 
if  not  burned.  It  is  best  steamed  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  cob,  and  eaten  entirely  without 
condiments.  One  soon  learns  to  relish  it  in 
that  way,  and  thus  avoids  the  melted  butter, 
which  is  far  more  injurious  than  the  corn,  though 
it  often  shirks  its  deserts  upon  the  latter.  If 
false  delicacy  or  false  teeth  demand  that  it  be 
shaved  off  first,  it  should  be  cooked  ten  min- 
utes— or  more  if  old— in  as  little  water  as  possi- 
ble, but  even  that  little  dilutes  the  flavor  and 
renders  the  trimmings  more  indispensable. 


With  beans  of  any  kind  in  the  famous  "succo- 
tash "  it  is  equally  wholesome,  but  it  is  a  very 
nutritious  dish,  and  should  be  eaten  moderately, 
and  welt  masticated.  The  beans  should  be 
cooked  awhile  first,  say  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes, and  then  the  corn  may  be  added,  cooking 
both  together  as  much  longer.  A  little  grated 
green  corn  added  a  few  minutes  before  it  is 
dished  improves  it  Pork  boiled  in  it,  after  a 
fashion  now  going  out,  destroys  all  its  delicacy. 
Let  each  season  for  himself. 

Dried  green  corn  in  its  best  condition  is 
almost  equal  to  the  fresh.  It  should  be  soaked 
two  and  a  half  or  three  hours,  and  steeped  half 
an  hour  longer.  It  may  form  a  dish  by  itself, 
or  be  mingled  with  any  kind  of  beans,  cooking 
them  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  together.  With 
the  common  white  beans  it  makes  an  excellent 
dish — better  still  with  dried  limas  or  the  speckled 
cranberry,  sometimes  called  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural. 

We  use  very  few  imported  grains  in  this 
country.  Our  German  friends  bring  lentiles, 
which  are  cooked  like  peas,  but  they  are  used 
chiefly  for  soup. 


IN  PACE. 


OUT  of  sore  bereavement,  and  from  the 
wreck  of  a  miserable  marriage,  was  left 
me  only  a  baby  blossom,  which,  thriving  amid 
the  ruins  of  my  life,  grew,  almost  neglected 
through  grief,  to  infant  maidenhood.  Her  in- 
nocent and  wondrous  beauty  won  me  from  my 
sorrow  to  new  life  and  hope ;  the  touch  of  her 
weak  fingers  softened  my  hard  heart,  and 
opened  again  the  living  fountains  of  love  which 
overflowed  my  barren  path,  and  made  the  earth 
green  once  more  for  me. 

Having  this  much  to  love  and  live  for,  I  took 
up  the  burden  of  life  again,  and  if  I  did  not  go 
cheerfully,  went  patiently  on  my  way.  Fortune, 
as  well  as  friends,  had  failed  me,  and  with  a  frail 
needle  I  fought  the  dragon  Poverty  from  our 
door.  Our  tastes  were  simple,  our  wants  few, 
and  I  hardly  heeded  privation,  such  a  treasure 
did  I  find  in  my  little  maid.  Perhaps  because 
she  was  my  only  one  she  seemed  unlike  all 
other  children,  but  I  think  the  adversity  to 
which  she  was  born  matured  her  early,  and  at 
five  years  of  age,  after  many  strivings  and  not  a 
few  failures,  she  sat  at  my  feet,  with  her  little 
thimble  on,  as  proud  a  needle-woman  as  ever 
wielded  a  bodkin. 

I  had  taught  her  to  sew  for  her  amusement, 
but  she  soon  embraced  it  as  an  occupation  ;  and 
to  see  her  sitting,  with  all  her  childish  graces 
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folded  away  under  an  aspect  of  demureness, 
striking  at  the  dragon  with  her  tiny  weapon,  was 
a  sight  to  make  men  and  angels  weep.  And 
her  thrusts  did  no  slight  service,  for  ere  twelve 
months  passed  her  small,  fine  fingers  put  in 
stitches  neat  as  print,  and  our  patrons,  well 
pleased  with  their  frills,  brought  more  hemming 
and  tucking  than  two  brave  needle-women  could 
do  in  daylight  And  often,  as  I  sewed  by  night, 
she  sat  in  her  white  night-dress,  with  all  her 
golden  curls  making  a  glory  about  her  head, 
reading  of  fairy  lore,  and  dreaming  beyond  our 
cottage  threshold  such  gentle  beings  dwelt. 
She  grew  so  fast  and  fair  that  soon  from  a  tiny 
maiden  she  stepped  a  stately  maid,  and  as  she 
had  known  no  childhood,  so  she  passed  to 
woman's  estate  without  the  intervening  stage 
of  girlhood. 

But  she  was  a  woman,  sweet  and  fair,  with  the 
soul  of  a  little  child,  for  she  was  strangely  guile- 
less of  the  evil  world.  I  had  taught  her  at  home. 
She  had  had  no  youthful  companions,  for  in  the 
battle  of  life  which  she  and  I  were  fighting — 
which  was  literally  for  life — there  was  no  time  for 
play ;  it  was  work  and  rest,  only  to  prepare  again 
for  work.  Poverty  vaunteth  not  itself,  and  my 
daughter  grew  like  a  violet  beside  a  mossy  stone, 
exhaling  her  fragrance  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
her  home. 

Her  beauty  and  sweetness  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  wealthy  patron,  who,  moved  to  charitable 
deeds,  offered  to  educate  my  darling,  and  pro- 
posed a  boarding-school.  A  boarding-school 
had  offered  the  temptation,  which  accepted  had 
marred  my  life,  and  hoping  to  shield  her  from 
the  suffering  which  had  wasted  my  peace,  I  re- 
fused. I  fear  my  love  was  selfish,  and  I  could 
consent  to  no  plan  that  would  separate  us. 

But  I  felt  moved  to  atone  for  the  sacrifice  my 
refusal  entailed  on  her,  and  I  resolved  to  edu- 
cate her,  whatever  the  personal  exertion  might 
cost  So  keeping  one  step  in  advance  myself, 
over  our  stitches  we  conned  her  lessons,  learn- 
ing other  lessons  unawares. 

Thus  our  knowledge  grew  line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept,  and  from  being  thus 
stitched  in,  as  it  were,  I  think  she  never  lost 
what  she  thus  gained.  My  few  accomplish- 
ments I  imparted  to  her,  and  it  was  a  merry 
sight  indeed,  in  the  gloaming  when  the  needles 
were  put  by,  to  see  two  needle-women  spinning 
around  to  the  music  of  their  own  voices.  She 
learned  to  sing,  and  sweetly  too,  but  the  songs 
she  learned  were  the  old-fashioned  lullabies  to 
which  I  had  sung  her  to  sleep,  and  her  youth- 
ful voice  gave  them  a  charming  freshness  my 
evening  tones  had  not  conveyed. 

Thus  she  grew  as  secluded  from  the  world  as 


the  princess  in  the  enchanted  castle,  hedged 
about  by  her  mother's  fostering  love,  resting  se- 
cure from  all  knowledge  of  evil,  dreaming  only 
of  the  good. 

Every  Sunday  we  walked  together  to  church  ; 
but  I  hurried  away  as  soon  as  the  service  was 
over,  for  I  could  not  but  perceive  the  glances 
and  half-whispered  flatteries  that  even  here  as- 
sailed her. 

We  had  no  intimates,  and  our  fine  patrons 
were  far  too  fine  to  allow  those  who  had  hemmed 
their  garments  to  touch  the  hem  of  their  spirit- 
ual sense ;  and  because  I  had  once  been  a  fine 
lady,  I  foolishly  held  myself  aloof  from  all  who 
moved  not  in  my  last  sphere. 

"  You  should  not  encourage  your  daughter  in 
expectations  she  can  never  realize,"  said  one  of 
these  female  savages  to  me,  as  an  interlude  be- 
tween instructions  for  a  fancy  dress. 

"Her  expectations  are  moderate  enough,"  I 
answered. 

"  Then  let  her  associate  with  common  people." 

"  She  does  not  wish  nor  strive  to  associate 
with  uncommon  people,"  I  said. 

"  Take  care !  you  stick  me ;  there 's  flesh  be- 
neath that,"  she  cried.  And  yet  she  could 
thrust  and  stab,  unmindful  of  the  quivering 
heart  she  wounded. 

This  led  me,  over  my  work,  to  consider  on 
my  daughter's  expectations.  What  were  they  ? 
Had  she  any  indeed  ?  I  had  guarded  her  safely 
from  temptation  from  without,  but  had  she  with- 
stood that  within  ?   I  redoubled  my  vigilance. 

We  took  our  walks  together,  and  communed 
by  the  way,  and  as  we  walked  and  talked  and 
passed  a  smiling  youth,  I  saw  that  her  heart 
burned.  Ah !  what  need  to  close  and  bar  the 
door  when  Love,  swift  and  unerring,  flies  in  at 
the  window  ?  My  soul  sank  within  me,  for  the 
smiling  youth  whom  we  passed  in  all  our  walks 
was  the  son  of  the  mother  whose  pride  had  so 
cruelly  hurt  me. 

I  feigned  not  to  see,  that  I  might  see  more 
ere  I  startled  her ;  and  when  at  last  I  asked  her 
if  I  rightly  guessed  a  secret,  she  blushingly 
owned  the  truth.  I  reasoned  where  reason  is 
but  folly,  for  did  she  not  love  him  and  did  he 
not  love  her  well,  and  who  could  be  so  wicked 
as  to  stand  between  ?  She  was  so  fair  and 
sweet  that  my  hope  took  on  the  color  of  her 
faith,  and  I  strove  to  persuade  myself  that  all 
would  be  well,  because  I  wished  all  well. 

And  Love  in  quest  of  guerdon  came  often 
smiling  by ;  sometimes  it  was  a  book  he 
brought,  sometimes  a  flower  he  left ;  and  then 
growing  bolder  through  surer  success,  he  came 
without  pretense,  for  the  book  they  held  be- 
tween them  was  the  book  of  fate,  and  the  flower 
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whose  fragrance  lured  them  was  the  flower  of 
love ;  and  what  need  was  there  of  pretense  for 
man  or  maid  when  here  was  such  sweet  reality  ? 

And  thus  things  went  on  from  week  to  week, 
and  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  and  still 
after  the  first  confession  no  mention  of  the  mar- 
riage day.  But  it  was  enough  for  her  that  she 
loved,  that  she  was  beloved ;  life  put  on  such 
lair  colors  that  looking  through  this  love-lit 
prism  all  things  wore  rainbow  hues. 

It  was  then  that  her  serious  nature  took  up  a 
lighter  strain,  and  the  earth  seemed  gladder  for 
her  rejoicings.  She  learned  new  songs,  songs 
that  told  of  the  sweet  story  of  love,  and  caroled 
them  gayly  over  her  needle.  A  light  heart  makes 
fleet  fingers,  and  surely  never  was  more  deftly 
done  such  dainty  work.  To  me  who  knew  her 
heart,  it  seemed  as  though  with  her  swift-glan- 
cing needle  she  wrought  a  broidery  of  love  on 
all  her  hems,  traceries  of  sweet  fancies,  thick 
sown  as  her  stitches. 

I  never  loved  her  more  dearly  than  in  these 
days  that  she  herself  loved  so  dearly,  for  love 
did  not  make  her  selfish ;  nay,  it  seemed  but  to 
increase  her  capacity  for  loving,  and  a  tenderer 
heart  never  beat  in  human  breast  than  hers. 

True  love  is  patient,  forbearing,  long-suffer- 
ing, and  kind,  and  when  the  visits  that  made  the 
sum  of  her  earthly  bliss  complete  grew  less  fre- 
quent, she  ever  had  some  cheerful  excuse  for 
him.  Rumors  of  his  haughty  mother's  oppo- 
sition had  long  since  reached  us,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared for  disappointment,  but  my  gentle  girl,  who 
knew  so  little  of  the  wicked  world,  feared  no 
evil.  But  the  evil  came  nevertheless,  and  when 
I  chided  that  her  lover  tarried  so  long  away, 
with  many  tears  she  told  me  he  could  never 
come  again  ;  and  though  all  thought  of  marriage 
between  them  was  over,  yet  he  had  sworn  to 
love  her  truly  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  she 
had  promised  to  be  faithful  unto  death. 

When  the  news  came  through  one  of  our  em- 
ployers that  the  weak  young  man  was  ill  of  a 
fever,  all  my  care  was  to  keep  my  child  from 
this  knowledge.  It  was  not  difficult  to  do,  as 
she  never  in  these  days  ventured  abroad,  and 
all  customers  were  warned  to  gossip  nothing  of 
the  matter  in  her  presence.  Unconsciously  she 
helped  me  keep  the  secret,  for  if  any  one 
knocked  she  stole  away  with  her  work  into  the 
garden  ;  indeed,  she  spent  much  time  there,  for 
she  seemed  to  like  best  to  be  alone,  and  I 
humored  her  mood. 

In  a  little  while  I  learned  that  the  stricken 
man  was  recovering,  and  that  his  mother  had 
hurried  him  abroad  to  confirm  his  health.  I 
felt  relieved  when  I  knew  his  life  was  not  to  be 
the  price  of  his  mother's  cruel  pride,  and  then 
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I  told  my  dear  as  gently  as  I  could  that  her 
lover  was  gone  away  to  visit  foreign  countries. 
She  bravely  bore  the  Winter's  solitude,  watch- 
ing the  snow  fall  still  and  white,  hushing  the 
longings  of  her  heart,  and  veiling  his  frailties 
under  the  white  mantle  of  her  charity.  She 
sang  no  more  the  songs  he  taught  her,  but 
when  she  softly  sang,  which  was  not  seldom, 
they  were  the  cradle  songs  she  learned  from  nje, 
which  seemed  to  soothe,  and  gently  lulled  to 
sleep  her  sorrow.  But  there  did  come  weaken- 
ings of  her  grief  in  the  night  when  others  slept. 
I,  who  counted  the  night  watches  to  the  beat- 
ings of  my  heavy  heart,  felt  the  bed  tremble 
with  her  sobbing.  I  knew  that  words  were  vain, 
that  prayers  only  could  avail,  and  through  the 
darkness  I  prayed  that  heaven  would  shed  its 
light  and  peace  upon  our  souls. 

The  Winter  passed,  and  the  Spring  unfolded 
with  ever-renewing  beauty,  but  the  sight  of 
reviving  Nature  did  not  revive  my  child.  Nay, 
she  seemed  sadder  still,  and,  drooping  over  her 
work,  sighed  wearily  to  herself,  "Ah!  if  he 
would  only  come." 

Summer  was  upon  the  heels  of  Spring,  when 
the  postboy  dropped  a  package  at  our  door. 
It  proved  to  be  a  foreign  journal,  which  I  felt 
contained  tidings  that  concerned  us.  She  had 
seen  the  paper,  and  I  knew  concealment  was 
not  possible,  for  I  fain  would  keep  all  bitterness 
from  her. 

"The  truth  is  best,  mother.  Is  he  dead?" 
she  asked,  with  white,  faltering  lips. 

"Dead  to  us,  my  child,"  I  answered,  for  in 
carefully  marked  lines  his  marriage  stood  re- 
corded, and  I  saw  his  mother's  hand  had  sent 
this  shaft  to  strike  the  heart  of  my  dove.  It 
was  too  monstrous  for  belief,  and  her  steadfast 
soul  shook  as  with  straining  eyes  she  read  the 
lines  for  herself.  Even  then  she  could  not  take 
in  the  truth. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,  mother,"  was 
all  she  found  speech  to  utter. 

Alas  !  there  was  a  sad  mistake  ;  the  mistake 
of  a  true  heart  leaning  upon  a  hope  that  pierced 
it.  But,  so  far  as  the  truth  of  his  marriage  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  mistake,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, unheeding  of  our  woe,  was  jubilant 
with  preparations  of  welcome  for  the  newly 
wedded  bride.  What  could  we  do,  two  needle- 
women, with  but  one  heart  between  us,  and 
that  heart  broken?  We  could  not  stay  here 
and  wait  for  this  triumphal  procession  to  trample 
us  in  the  dust.  I  resolved  to  go  away,  and 
counted  the  store  laid  by  for  my  daughter's 
wedding  day,  no  longer  needed;  and  to  what 
fitter  use  could  it  be  put  than  to  take  us  away 
from  this  great  humiliation  ? 
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But  she  said,  "Not  y*t,  mother,  flight  is 
ignominious  ;  let  us  wait" 

It  was  on  a  calm  and  peaceful  Sabbath  morn- 
ing the  news  of  their  arrival  reached  us,  and  it 
threw  my  child  all  into  a  flutter  of  excitement 
which  seemed  akin  to  joy.  • 

"And  what  shall  I  wear  to  church  to-day, 
mother  ?"  she  cried.  "  Not  my  white  gown, 
fi>»  white  is  for  the  bride ;  nor  my  black  gown, 
for  black  is  for  those  that  mourn.  I  will  wear 
my  blue  gown,  for  he  liked  that  best." 

She  never  appeared  so  fair  as  on  that  Sab- 
bath day  that  I  walked  proudly  by  her  side, 
supported  by  her  strength  and  courage.  As  we 
passed  up  the  aisle  the  bridal  train  swept  up 
another,  and,  turning,  my  child  saw  her  last 
wan  hope  steal  away  and  lose  itself  in  this  white 
shimmering  pageant. 

This  was  the  first  moment  she  knew  him 
faithless,  but  she  made  no  sign,  save  that  her 
face  was  white  and  still  as  the  dead's,  and  I 
knew  by  my  own  that  her  heart  was  inwardly 
bleeding.  Her  looks  were  meek  and  patient, 
and  when  the  hymn  was  sounded  her  voice 
arose  clear  and  sweet  from  her  place.  It  was 
not  until  we  reached  home  that  her  fortitude 
forsook  her,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  my 
lwjsom,  crying,  "  Mother,  I  have  but  you  I"  I 
soothed  her  as  best  I  could,  telling  her  that 
though  all  the  world  failed  us,  we  would  be  true 
to  each  other,  and  true  to  ourselves.  But  I 
think  the  cry  of  her  heart  drowned  my  words, 
for  she  could  see  no  rescue  from  the  waters  of 
bitterness  which  overwhelmed  her.  Then  she 
put  on  her  black  gown,  because  she  had  said 
"black  is  for  those  that  mourn,"  and  though 
she  made  no  lamentation,  her  looks  were  more 
touching  than  tears. 

We  could  not  work  in  this  sad  time,  though 
we  both  tried  bravely,  and  I  strove  to  ease  my 
daughter's  heart  by  talking  of  our  trouble,  but 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  with 
piteous,  beseeching  eyes  said,  "Mother,  silence 
is  my  salvation." 

How  she  suffered  1  It  broke  my  heart  afresh 
to  see  her  wandering  about  so  white  and  dumb, 
with  such  a  burden  of  woe  weighing  her  to  the 
earth.  I  bitterly  reproached  myself  for  bringing 
her  up  in  such  seclusion,  remote  from  compan- 
ionship with  her  own  sex,  and  I  strove  to  rouse 
her  to  some  interest  in  life,  but  she  only  con- 
sented to  visit  those  who  were  as  wretched  as 
herself. 

She  sang  no  more ;  it  seemed  as  though  her 
grief  had  grown  too  great  to  be  lulled  to  sleep, 
as  children  outgrow  their  cradle  hymns,  and 
slip  from  their  mother's  knee  to  beds  which  are 
not  always  beds  of  ease.    Her  whole  aspect 


changed  under  this  affliction,  and  she  was  a 
worn  and  weary  woman  before  her  prime.  The 
sunny,  wayward  locks  were  smoothed  severely 
back,  and  seemed  to  fade  and  darken  with  sor- 
row. Indeed,  it  was  as  though  the  cloud  under 
which  she  walked  cast  its  shadow  on  her  head, 
and  veiled  the  brightness  of  her  being.  But 
she  was  sweeter  and  gentler  even  for  this  sad- 
ness, and  more  precious  through  her  sufferings. 
She  made  a  great  effort  to  throw  off  her  apathy 
and  take  her  share  in  the  labor  of  life,  and  after 
awhile  she  conquered  her  grief,  and  set  steadily 
to  work  again.  Her  work  was  not  the  less  well 
done  that  it  was  done  with  an  aching  heart ; 
and  though  she  no  longer  wrought  tender  fan- 
cies along  the  borders  of  her  hems,  it  may  be 
that  tender  memories  were  not  without  a  blessed 
consolation. 

In  time  it  came  to  pass,  so  famous  grew  her 
skill  in  needle-craft,  that  all  the  country-side 
sought  her  aid.  And  she  for  whom  no  wedding 
garment  ever  would  be  made,  made  bridal  robes 
for  those  who  would  be  wed,  and  burial  robes 
for  those  who  must  be  buried. 

So  great  was  her  skill  that  the  bride  who  had 
long  been  a  wife,  and  hoped  soon  to  become  a 
mother,  brought  all  her  dainty  things  and  left 
them  in  her  hands.  And  surely  no  fairy  fine 
ever  did  more  beauteous  work ;  such  tucks,  and 
hems,  and  frills,  all  decked  with  costly  lace  and 
cunning  device  of  needle-work !  For  were  not 
these  precious  garments  for  his  child?  and 
could  mortal  fingers  make  them  too  fine  ?  And 
people,  pleased  with  her  fair  work  and  fairer 
face,  grew  to  love  her.  She  had  such  gracious 
ways  and  gentle  words  for  all,  and  carried  about 
her  an  atmosphere  of  peace  that  won  all  hearts 
unconsciously. 

By  slow  degrees  the  stone  was  rolled  away 
from  the  sepulcher  of  her  heart,  and  all  the 
gloom  imprisoned  there  took  flight,  and  in  its 
place  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  down.  I 
heard  her  singing, 

"  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  taints  of  the  Lord, 
It  laid  for  your  faith  in  hit  excellent  Word  I" 

Then  I  knew  that  the  foundations  of  her  hope 
were  laid  deeper  than  the  earth,  and  the  pinna- 
cles of  her  faith  rose  higher  than  the  heavens ; 
that  peace  and  good-will  to  all  filled  her  heart. 

The  rolling  years  passed.  I  ceased  to  count 
them,  but  their  snows  descending  softly  settled 
on  her  head.  To  me  she  grew  no  older ;  for 
though  her  hair  was  blanched  her  face  was  fair 
and  unvexed,  and  through  the  mild  melancholy 
of  her  eyes  shone  the  sweet  trust  which  comes 
from  heaven.  She  had  passed  from  under  the 
cloud,  which  had  found  her  hair  gold  and  left  it 
gray;  yet  it  shone  with  a  more  precious  glory 
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than  of  otd  ;  for  then  she  wore  but  the  nimbus 
of  a  cherub,  now  she  was  crowned  with  the  halo 
of  a  saint 

She  wrought  not  only  on  garments  for  the 
body,  but  she  wrought  for  good  on  the  souls  of 
men,  and  far  and  near  the  young  and  old  sought 
her  for  counsel  and  consolation.  No  web  was 
so  tangled  that  she  found  not  its  clew ;  no  path 
so  intricate  but  she  came  upon  the  true  way ; 
and  when  those  who  had  committed  grievous 
sins,  even  crimes,  went  away  comforted,  I  mar- 
veled at  her ;  but  she  answered  with  that  sweet- 
est answer  of  charity,  "  Nay,  mother,  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

Ofttimes  I  saw  her  press  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  while  a  look  of  anguish  crossed  her  face, 
and  to  my  anxious  inquiry  she  answered  it  was 
only  a  passing  pang,  gone  with  a  breath ;  but  I 
noticed  the  action  grew  more  frequent,  and 
often  she  sat  wifh  her  hand  upon  her  heart 
singing  victorious  hymns — I  was  blind  and  did 
did  not  see  the  truth — to  stifle  the  anguish  of 
the  flesh. 

The  brightness  of  her  soul  shone  through 
and  made  such  a  glory  about  her  that  all  things 
were  transfigured  in  this  light  My  eyes  were 
dazzled,  and  I  would  not  believe  the  truth  when 
friends  warned  me  of  her  failing  strength,  and 
told  me  that  she  could  not  live  many  months. 
It  is  written,  "  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at 
the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left ;" 
but  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  that  she  would 
be  taken  away  and  I  be  left  toiling  alone  at  the 
mill  of  life,  for  the  waters  ran  low  and  the 
stones  moved  slowly ;  my  head  was  white  with 
the  dust  of  age,  and  I  longed  to  be  at  rest 

But  her  garments  were  whiter  than  mine,  and 
one  day,  her  work  being  done,  I  was  left  alone 
and  another  voice  was  singing  on  the  heavenly 
shore. 

And  he  whom  she  had  ever  loved,  watching 
her  from  afar  through  disappointment  and  re- 
morse, loving  her  with  a  love  that  was  stronger 
than  his  will,  placed  above  her  heart  a  marble 
slab,  on  which  alone  was  written,  In  pace. 


No  doubt  hard  work  is  a  great  police-agent. 
If  every  body  were  worked  from  morning  till 
night,  and  then  carefully  locked  up,  the  reg- 
ister of  crimes  might  be  greatly  diminished. 
But  what  would  become  of  human  nature? 
Where  would  be  the  room  for  growth  in  such 
a  system  of  things?  It  is  through  sorrow 
and  mirth,  plenty  and  need,  a  variety  of  pas- 
sions, circumstances,  and  temptations,  even 
through  sin  and  misery,  that  men's  natures  are 
developed. 


ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


ANEW  champion  for  the  Intelligence  of 
Animals  has  revived  the  discussion  in  a 
book*  full  of  facts  and  inferences  which,  if  not 
all  new,  are  all  to  the  point.  Without  admitting 
that  humans  are  the  issue  of  quadrumans,  he 
believes  with  Lactantius  that  animals  possess  in 
a  certain  measure  the  faculties  of  men,  and  that 
our  inferior  brethren,  as  St.  Francis  d'Assisi 
calls  them,  preceded  us  on  earth,  and  were  our 
first  instructors.  We  take  an  example  or  two 
of  what  the  smallest  and  the  dullest  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  biggest  and  cleverest — fleas  and  fish 
as  well  as  elephants — can  do. 

There  were  industrious  fleas  before  our  time. 
Baron  Walckenaer — who  died  in  1452 — saw  with 
his  own  eyes,  for  sixpence,  in  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  Paris,  four  learned  fleas  perform  the 
manual  exercise,  standing  upright  on  their  hind 
legs,  with  a  splinter  of  wood  to  serve  for  a  pike. 
Two  other  fleas  dragged  a  golden  carriage,  with 
a  third  flea,  holding  a  whip,  on  the  box  for 
coachman.  The  flea-horses  were  harnessed  by 
a  golden  chain  fastened  to  their  hind  legs,  which 
was  never  taken  off.  They  had  lived  in  this 
way  two  years  and  a  half,  without  any  mortality 
among  them,  when  Walckenaer  saw  them. 
They  took  their  meals  on  their  keeper's  arm. 
Their  feats  were  performed  on  a  plate  of  pol- 
ished glass.  When  they  were  sulky,  and  re- 
fused to  work,  the  man,  instead  of  whipping 
them,  held  a  bit  of  lighted  charcoal  over  their 
backs,  which  very  soon  brought  them  to  (heir 
senses. 

But  of  what  use  is  cleverness  without  a  heart  ? 
The  flea  has  strong  maternal  affections.  She 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  crannies  of  floors,  in  the 
bedding  of  animals,  and  on  babies'  night-clothes. 
When  the  helpless,  transparent  larvae  appear, 
the  mother  flea  feeds  them,  as  the  dove  does  its 
young,  by  discharging  into  their  mouths  the 
contents  of  her  stomach.  Grudge  her  not, 
therefore,  one  small  drop  of  blood.  For  you,  it 
is  nothing  but  a  flea-bite ;  for  her,  it  is  the  life 
of  her  beloved  offspring ) 

While  pleading,  however,  for  the  flea,  wc  can 
not  do  as  much  for  the  bug,  though  he  is  gifted 
with  fuller  developed  intelligence.  An  inquisi- 
tive gentleman,  wishing  to  know  how  the  bug 
became  aware  of  a  human  presence,  tried  the 
following  experiment  He  got  into  a  bed  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  without  any  tester,  in 
the  middle  of  an  unfurnished  room.  He  then 
placed  on  the  floor  a  bug,  who,  guided  probably 
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by  smell,  pondered  the  means  of  reaching  the 
bed.  After  deep  reflection  he  climbed  up  the 
wall,  traveled  straight  across  the  ceiling  to  the 
spot  immediately  over  the  bed,  and  then  dropped 
plump  on  the  observer's  nose.  Was  this,  or 
was  it  not,  an  act  of  intelligence  ? 

The  fish  belongs  to  the  great  flathead  family. 
The  same  sort  of  platitude  which  you  see  in 
his  person,  doubtless  extends  to  the  whole  of 
his  character.  You  have  met  him  somewhere 
in  human  shape — one  of  those  pale-faced,  wishy- 
washy  gentlemen,  whose  passions  have  extin- 
guished all  heart  and  feeling.  You  often  find 
them  in  diplomatic  regions,  and  can 't  tell  whether 
they  are  fish  or  flesh.  But  if  their  mental 
powers  are  less  developed,  their  term  of  exist- 
ence is  more  extended.  They  gain  in  longevity 
what  they  lose  in  warmth  of  temperament. 

Nevertheless,  the  skill  with  which  the  stickle- 
back constructs  his  nest  is  now  a  matter  of 
natural  history.  Other  fishes  display  an  ad- 
dress which  we  acquire  only  by  long  and  con- 
stant practice.  One  fellow,  with  a  muzzle  pro- 
longed into  a  narrow  tube — which  he  uses  as  a 
popgun — prowls  about  the  banks  of  tidal  rivers. 
On  spying  a  fly  on  the  water-weeds,  he  slyly 
swims  up  till  he  gets  within  five  or  six  feet  of  it 
He  then  shoots  it  with  water  from  his  proboscis, 
never  failing  to  bring  down  his  game.  A  gov- 
ernor of  the  hospital  at  Batavia,  doubting  the' 
fact,  though  attested  by  credible  witnesses,  pro- 
cured some  of  these  fish  to  watch  their  pranks. 
He  stuck  a  fly  on  a  pin  at  the  end  of  a  slick, 
and  placed  it  so  as  to  attract  their  notice.  To 
his  great  delight  they  shot  it  with  their  water- 
guns,  for  which  he  rewarded  them  with  a  treat 
of  insects. 

The  pike  has  proved  himself  not  only  intelli- 
gent, but  even  capable — disbelieve  it  who  will — 
of  gratitude. 

"While  living  at  Durham,"  says  Dr.  War- 
wick, "  I  -took  a  walk  one  evening  in  Lord  Stam- 
ford's park.  On  reaching  a  pond  in  which  fish 
were  kept  ready  for  use,  I  observed  a  fine  pike 
of  some  six  pounds  weight.  At  my  approach 
he  darted  away  like  an  arrow.  In  his  hurry  he 
knocked  his  head  against  an  iron  hook  fixed  in 
a  post  in  the  water,  fracturing  his  skull  and 
injuring  the  optic  nerve  on  one  side  of  his  head. 
He  appeared  to  suffer  terrible  pain ;  he  plunged 
into  the  mud,  floundered  hither  and  thither,  and 
at  last,  leaping  out  of  the  water,  fell  on  the 
bank.  On  examination  of  the  wound,  a  portion 
of  the  brain  was  seen  protruding  through  the 
fractured  skull. 

"  This  I  carefully  restored  to  its  place,  making 
use  of  a  small  silver  toothpick  to  raise  the  splin- 
ters of  broken  bone.   The  fish  remained  quiet 


during  the  operation ;  when  it  was  over  he 
plunged  into  the  pond.  At  first  his  sufferings 
appeared  to  be  relieved,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  he  began  rushing  right  and  left 
until  he  again  leaped  out  of  the  water. 

".I  called  the  keeper,  and  with  his  assistance 
applied  a  bandage  to  the  fracture.  That  done, 
we  restored  him  to  the  pond  and  left  him  to  his 
fate.  Next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  reached  the 
water's  edge,  the  pike  swam  to  meet  me  quite 
close  to  the  bank,  and  laid  his  head  upon  my 
feet.  I  thought  this  an  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing. Without  further  delay  I  examined  the 
wound,  and  found  it  was  healing  nicely.  I 
then  strolled  for  some  time  by  the  side  of  the 
pond.  The  fish  swam  after  me,  following  my 
steps,  and  turning  as  I  turned. 

"  The  following  day  I  brought  a  few  young 
friends  with  me  to  see  the  fish.  He  swam 
toward  me  as  before.  Little  by  little  he  became 
so  tame  as  to  come  to  my  whistle  and  eat  out 
of  my  hand.  With  other  persons,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  continued  as  shy  and  as  wild  as  ever." 

This  anecdote  is  averred  to  have  been  read, 
in  1850,  before  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Phil- 
osophical Society. 

The  elephant,  with  a  sort  of  humorous  justice, 
is  given  to  return  injuries  or  insults  in  kind. 
In  Madagascar,  an  elephant's  cornac,  happen- 
ing to  have  a  cocoa-nut  in  his  hand,  thought  fit, 
out  of  bravado,  to  break  it  on  the  animal's 
head.  The  elephant  made  no  protest  at  the 
time;  but  next  day,  passing  a  fruit-stall,  he 
took  a  cocoa-nut  in  his  trunk  and  returned  the 
comae's  compliment  so  vigorously  on  his  head 
that  he  killed  him  on  the  spot 

If  vindictive,  the  elephant  is  also  grateful. 
At  Pondicherry  a  soldier,  who  treated  an  ele- 
phant to  a  dram  of  arrack  every  time  he  received 
his  pay,  found  himself  the  worse  for  liquor. 
When  the  guard  were  about  to  carry  him  off  to 
prison,  he  took  refuge  under  the  elephant  and 
fell  asleep.  His  protector  would  allow  no  one 
to  approach,  and  watched  him  carefully  all 
night.  In  the  morning,  after  caressing  him  with 
his  trunk,  he  dismissed  him  to  settle  with  the 
authorities  as  he  best  could. 

Both  revenge  and  gratitude  imply  intelli- 
gence ;  still  more  does  the  application  of  an  un- 
foreseen expedient.  A  train  of  artillery  going  to 
Seringapatam  had  to  cross  the  shingly  bed  of  a 
river.  A  man  who  was  sitting  on  a  gun-carriage 
fell ;  in  another  second  the  wheel  would  have 
passed  over  his  body.  An  elephant  walking  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage  saw  the  danger,  and 
instantly,  without  any  order  from  his  keeper, 
lifted  the  wheel  from  the  ground,  leaving  the 
fallen  man  uninjured. 
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Over  the  River.  17 


VliR  the  river  they  beckon  to  me — 

hoved  ones,  who 've  crossed  to  the  further  side  ; 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  rol>es  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  rushing  tide. 
There's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes,  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue  ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there. 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  I 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me  I 
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Over  the  river,  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another— the  household  pet ; 
Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale : 

Our  darling  Minnie  1  I  see  her  yet 
She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark ; 
We  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  further  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be — 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale ; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail : 
And  lo  1  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  heart, 

They  cross  the  stream,  and  are  gone  for  aye ; 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day. 
We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea ; 
Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore, 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold 
Is  flushing  river,  and  hill,  and  shore, 

I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 
And  list  for  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar : 

I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail ; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand  ; 
I  shall  pass  from  sight,  with  the  boatman  pale, 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit-land; 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  Angel  of  Death  shall  carry  me. 


THE  GRAVE. 


The  grave  is  deep  and  silent, 

And  terrible  its  strand ; 
It  shrouds  with  darkest  mantle 

A  distant,  unknown  land. 

No  nightingale's  rejoicing 
Reaches  its  breast  so  still ; 

The  rose  of  friendship  falleth 
But  on  its  mossy  hilL 

The  bride  forsaken  wringeth 
Her  hands  and  weeps  in  vain ; 

Nor  penetrates  its  silence 
The  orphan's  cry  of  pain. 

Yet  in  no  other  region 

The  longed-for  peace  shall  come ; 
Through  these  dark  portals  only 

Goes  man  unto  his  home. 

The  poor  heart,  overladen, 
With  tempests  wearied  sore, 

Finds  only  its  true  solace 
There — where  it  beats  no  more. 


PASSING  AWAY. 


I  stood  with  the  throng  in  the  gay  festive  room, 
Where  manly  grace  gathered  with  young  beauties' 
bloom ; 

There  were  floating  locks  like  the  light  clouds  at 
dawn, 

And  the  soft  dreamy  gaze  of  the  woodland  fawn ; 
There  were  tresses,  too,  of  the  dark  raven's  hue, 
With  brown  orbs  that  flashed,  and  love's  sweet  eyes 
of  blue. 

And  each  happy  young  face  wore  a  smile  so  bright, 
And  each  springing  step  seemed  so  joyous  and 
light, 

Methought  they  had  banished  all  trace  of  dull  care, 
For  none  of  her  children  could  surely  be  there. 

There  was  a  fragrance  of  flowers,  lovely  and  rare, 
And  rich  tones  of  music  borne  forth  on  the  air ; 
There  were  whispers  of  love,  and  the  thrilling  glance, 
As  fairy-like  forms  floated  on  through  the  dance, 
And  the  still  hours  of  time  passed  swiftly  along, 
Unnoticed,  unheeded,  'mid  revel  and  song. 
Oft  there  I  wondered,  did  each  fair  sunny  brow 
Seem  ever  so  tranquil,  so  lovely  as  now  t 
Did  no  sad  misgivings,  no  trials,  no  woe 
Surge  over  the  heart  'neath  that  outward  show  ? 

Was  this  the  true  brilliance  of  hearts  all  at  rest  ? 
Were  these  fleeting  pleasures  the  truest,  the  best  t 
O,  will  they  not  fade  too  soon  from  the  clasp, 
Will  they  not  drift  from  the  too  eager  grasp  ? 
Ay !  soon  will  these  hopes,  these  bright,  beautiful 
dreams, 

All  vanish  away— life  is  not  what  it  seems ; 
Some  who  are  here  with  those  soft  cheeks  of  rich 
bloom, 

Erelong  may  be  sleeping  in  yon  cheerless  tomb, 
Where  fond  friends  will  gather  to  chant  the  low 
hymn, 

The  last  dirge  of  death — the  sad  requiem. 

The  gay  scene  of  mirth  hath  at  last  passed  away, 
The  lights  now  are  paling  in  morning's  glad  ray ; 
See — the  garlands  all  withered  hang  idly  down, 
All  drooping  and  faded  is  each  floral  crown ; 
And  they  who  so  late  stood  'midst  the  festal  cheer, 
Will  they  all  meet  again  in  this  changeful  sphere  t 
Will  these  walls  e'er  echo  to  their  laughter  gay  ? 
A  voice  within  murmurs,  ''They  are  passing  away." 
Naught  now  is  left  of  the  gay  pleasure  bowers 
But  the  withered  leaves  and  the  faded  flowers. 

And  so  passes  that  strange,  checkered  thing  called 
life, 

A  wondrous  commingling  of  pleasure  and  strife, 
A  substance  indeed,  though  a  shadow  it  seems, 
So  swiftly  it  passes,  so  fleeting  its  dreams. 
Still  old  Time  journeys  on,  nor  heeds  he  the  prayer 
Of  the  world's  favored  ones,  the  young  and  the  fair; 
Wealth,  fame,  nor  ambition,  nor  beauty  can  stay 
The  flight  of  the  years — they  are  passing  away. 
From  childhood  to  youth,  then  a  step  to  old  age, 
Then  pass  we  forever  from  life's  changeful  stage. 
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I  A  SOJOURN  IN  JAPAN. 

AT  daybreak,  on  the  36th  of  April,  1863,  on 
board  the  Dutch  corvette,  Vice-Admiral 
Koopman,  I  caught  sight  of  the  six  small  mount- 
I  ainous  islands  which  look  like  outposts  of  the 
Gulf  of  Yeddo.  One  of  them,  Myakesima,  is 
remarkable  for  a  lofty  and  broad  peak  covered 
1  with  perpetual  snow.  The  sun  soon  rose  on 
the  horizon,  and  presented,  through  the  sea 
I  fog,  the  appearance  of  the  crimson  globe,  which, 
.  depicted  on  a  white  ground,  forms  the  national 
arms  of  Japan.  Its  first  rays  lighted  up  the 
point  of  Cape  Idsu,  on  the  mainland  of  Nippon, 
on  the  larboard,  while,  on  the  north-east,  we 
saw  the  smoke  ascending  from  the  two  craters 
of  the  island  of  Ohosima.  The  town  of  Si- 
moda,  at  the  extremity  of  a  little  bay  in  the 
promontory  of  Idsu,  is  the  first,  but  least  im- 
portant, of  the  seats  of  commerce  which  is  met 
in  ascending  the  Gnlf  of  Yeddo.  The  Ameri- 
cans obtained  permission  from  the  Government 
to  form  a  settlement  here  in  1854.  Subse- 
quently the  roadstead  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  this  town  was  not  included  in 
the  treaty  of  1858. 

Along  the  coast  we  perceived  a  number  of 
fishing-boats,  and  some  larger  vessels  coming 
from  Nippon  and  the  surrounding  islands.  This 
animated  picture  presents  a  remarkable  har- 
mony of  coloring;  the  sky  is  of  a  dazzling 
azure,  and  the  sea,  no  longer  of  that  dark-blue 
color  which  shows  a  great  depth  of  water,  is  of 
a  green  shade,  and  possesses  that  peculiar  lim- 
pidity which  characterizes  the  rocky  coasts  of 
Japan.  The  islands  clothed  in  the  brilliant  fol- 
iage of  Spring,  the  dark-brown  rocks  bright- 
ened by  streaks  of  ocher,  contrasting  with  the 
white  sails  of  the  native  vessels,  the  snows  of 
Myakesima,  and  the  smoking  crater  of  Ohosima, 
combine  to  form  a  most  charming  picture. 
After  passing  the  volcanic  island,  on  which  we 
observed  wooded  hills,  and  even  some  cultivated 
fields  and  villages,  we  doubled  Cape  Sagami 
and  entered  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Uraga 
Canal.  Uraga  is  the  town  which  Commodore 
Perry  visited  with  his  squadron  in  1853.  The 
American  envoy  explained  the  object  of  his 
mission  to  the  delegates  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, and  gave  them  a  letter  for  the  Tycoon, 
with  which  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
had  intrusted  him,  informing  them  at  the  same 
time  that  be  would  return  for  an  answer  the 
following  year.  On  his  second  visit,  in  1854, 
he  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Governor  of 
Uraga  to  detain  him  before  that  port,  and 
pressed  on  with  bis  squadron  toward  Yeddo; 
but  not  wishing  to  outrage  the  national  suscep- 
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Abilities,  he  cast  anchor  eight  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  capital.  Six  weeks  later,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1854,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Kanagawa, 
which  inaugurated  new  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  Western  World.  The  recollection  of 
this  successful  mission  is  preserved  in  the 
names  of  the  various  places  which  we  passed. 
Above  Uraga  is  Susquehanna  Bay;  opposite, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  there  is  Cape  Saratoga ; 
and  higher  up,  on  the  western  side,  Mississippi 
Bay;  these  three  names  being  those  of  the 
principal  vessels  which  formed  the  American 
squadron.  Perry  and  Webster  Islands,  on  the 
west  coast,  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the  commo- 
dore of  the  expedition  and  of  the  celebrated 
Secretary  of  State  who  was  its  originator. 

We  soon  entered  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  which 
gradually  extends  to  the  north-east  and  south- 
west until  it  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
terminates  in  a  semi-circle  of  twenty-two  miles 
in  diameter  from  east  to  west,  on  which  is  situ- 
ated the  immense  capital  of  Japan.  It  was  at 
Mississippi  Bay  that  we  first  saw  the  summit 
of  Fusi-Yama,  "  the  unparalleled  mountain,"  an 
extinct  volcano,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
12,450  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  fifty 
nautical  miles  from  the  western  coast  of  the 
bay,  and  completely  isolated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chain  of  hills  of  Akoni  at  its  base.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of 
this  enormous,  solitary  pyramid,  covered  with 
snow.  It  gives  an  air  of  great  solemnity  to  the 
landscapes  of  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  this,  are  of  a  sterner  character 
than  those  of  the  gulf.  This  is  caused  by  the 
closer  proximity  of  the  two  shores,  the  slightly 
muddy  appearance  of  the  water,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cedars,  pines,  and  other  gloomy-looking 
trees  which  crest  the  hills  along  the  banks. 

At  last  we  doubled  Treaty  Point,  a  pictur- 
esque promontory,  where  the  agreement  was 
signed  between  Commodore  Perry  and  the  Ty- 
coon's deputies ;  and  then  the  town  of  Yoko- 
hama, extending  along  a  marshy  shore,  and 
inclosed  on  the  south  and  west  by  wooded  hills, 
burst  suddenly  on  our  sight  About  twenty 
ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  various 
countries  were  riding  in  the  harbor,  nearly  op- 
posite the  Frank  quarter,  which  were  recognized 
by  its  white  houses  and  the  flags  of  the  various 
consulates.  Some  native  junks  were  anchored 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  pier-head  and  cus- 
tom-house stores.  We  steamed  slowly  past 
the  Japanese  city,  the  houses  in  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  warehouses,  are  of 
wood,  and  appear  to  consist  of  only  one  story 
above  the  ground-floor. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Benten  quarter, 
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situated  at  the  end  of  the  beach,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river,  our  vessel  selected  an 
anchorage  near  the  Dutch  legation,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  only  European  dwelling  in  that 
part  of  the  native  town.  I  disembarked  the 
following  morning,  and  my  kind  host,  M.  de 
Polsbroek,  Consul-General,  installed  me  in  the 
detached  building  which  he  occupied  himself. 
The  Dutch  residence  in  Benten  was  built  by 
the  Japanese  Government,  which  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  solve  an  interesting 
international  problem,  namely,  the  suitability 
of  native  architecture  to  the  wants  of  a  civilized 
people. 

The  house  was  inhabited  by  four  persons 
only,  the  Consul-General  of  the  Netherlands, 
his  chancellor,  myself  and  my  Dutch  secretary 
and  interpreter;  but  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
colony  of  domestics  and  officials,  located  in 
several  small  houses  which  were  scattered 
about  the  thickets  in  the  garden.  In  one  of 
these,  close  to  our  western  portico,  and  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  constable  of  the  consulate, 
I  bad  established  our  little  photographic  studio, 
and  a  guard-room  for  the  marines  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  station.  At  a  little  distance  behind 
this  building  there  is  a  fire-proof  store,  hermet- 
ically closed  by  iron  doors  and  shutters.  The 
porter's  lodge  is  by  the  side  of  the  gateway,  in 
the  strong  fence  which  incloses  the  garden  on  all 
sides  except  that  next  the  bay,  where  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  bamboo  cane  barrier,  fixed  horizon- 
tally above  the  water,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
terrace  which  extends  along  the  shore.  This 
gateway,  which  is  painted  black,  the  same  as 
the  fence,  and  ornamented  with  copper  on  the 
top  of  the  principal  pillars,  contains  three  doors: 
a  large  double  one  in  the  center,  which  is  only 
opened  for  the  master  of  the  house  and  his 
guests  and  their  visitors,  and  a  small  one  on 
each  side  for  the  purveyors,  native  shop-keep- 
ers, and  domestics.  These  are  open  all  day, 
but  closed  at  sunset.  The  chief  porter,  a 
worthy  man,  and  the  father  of  a  family,  exer- 
cises a  sort  of  patriarchal  authority  over  the 
other  servants,  and  even  in  the  neighborhood 
generally.  His  lodge,  in  which  tea,  pipes,  and 
lobacco  are  always  ready,  is  the  rendezvous  for 
all  the  loungers  and  gossips  in  the  Benten 
quarter.  This  does  not  interfere  with  their 
duties  being  performed  with  an  accuracy  and 
dispatch  with  which  we  must  be  satisfied  in  the 
extreme  East 

The  functions  of  the  porters,  or  monbans,  as 
they  are  called  in  Japan,  are  not  confined  to 
guarding,  opening,  and  closing  the  entrances 
confided  to  their  care ;  they  have  to  strike  the 
hours,  day  and  night,  on  gongs  suspended  at 


the  door  of  their  lodge ;  by  which  means  they 
also  announce  the  rank  of  the  person  visiting 
the  residence,  one  stroke  being  given  for  a  mer- 
chant or  a  citizen  of  the  Frank  quarter,  two  for 
an  officer  or  interpreter,  three  for  a  consul,  com- 
mander of  a  vessel,  or  a  Japanese  governor,  and 
four  for  a  minister  or  admiral.  The  distance 
from  the  entrance-gate  to  the  house  allows  time 
enough  to  prepare  for  the  suitable  reception  of 
the  visitor.  Finally,  the  monban  has  to  under- 
take the  responsibility,  either  in  person  or 
through  his  assistants,  of  the .  night  -rounds, 
which  are  made  twice  an  hour,  around  the 
houses  and  through  the  alleys  of  the  inclosure. 
The  man  who  goes  the  round  gives  notice  that 
he  is  passing,  by  striking  three  blows,  one  long 
and  two  short,  with  two  square  pieces  of  wood 
which  he  carries.  In  case  of  danger,  it  is  his 
duty  to  give  the  alarm  by  striking  rapidly  on  the 
gong. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  fence  there  is  a 
succession  of  buildings  and  yards,  carefully 
concealed  behind  thick  trees.  We  first  come 
to  the  laundry,  which  is  managed  by  a  Chinese 
laundryman;  then  to  the  stables,  opposite  to 
which  are  the  houses  occupied  by  the  grooms  or 
betos,  who  are  all  Japanese.  Each  horse  has 
bis  own  Mto,  who  never  loses  sight  of  him ;  in 
fact,  when  any  one  goes  out  for  a  ride,  no  mat- 
ter how  long,  the  bfito  runs  before  him  or  at  his 
side,  so  as  always  to  be  in  readiness,  if  required, 
to  take  charge  of  the  animal.  These  hardy 
attendants  form  a  regular  corporation,  with  their 
special  jurisdiction,  whose  chief  enjoys  the 
right  of  wearing  a  sword  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office.  These  bitos  are  generally  of  middle 
size,  but  well  proportioned.  They  pass  their 
lives  in  a  state  of  almost  entire  nudity.  When 
they  accompany  their  masters,  however,  they 
wear  sandals  and  a  blue  jacket  of  slight  mate- 
rial, and  a  head-dress  composed  of  a  handker- 
chief of  the  same  color.  One  of  our  bfitos  was 
married,  and  every  morning  at  daybreak,  seated 
beside  the  well,  he  threw  pails  of  fresh  water 
alternately  over  bis  wife,  his  children,  his  horse, 
and  himself. 

Next  to  the  stables  comes  the  kennel,  ten- 
anted by  a  couple  of  gray-hounds,  a  beagle,  a 
watch-dog,  and  a  cur;  then  the  poultry-yard, 
stocked  with  cocks,  hens,  geese,  and  ducks  of 
the  native  breed.  At  last  we  come  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  comprador,  the  cooks,  and  the  kos- 
keis.  The  first  is  what  the  Japanese  call  a 
Nankinsang — a  man  of  Nankin,  or  merely,  for 
shortness,  a  Nankin — that  is  to  say,  a  Chinese. 
Our  Nankin  wore  his  national  costume,  and  a 
plait  of  hair,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  for  it 
reached  almost  to  his  knees.   The  functions  of 
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the  comprador  are  similar  to  those  of  a  steward, 
and  these  duties  are  generally  intrusted  by 
Europeans  in  the  extreme  East  to  Chinese,  who 
have  a  talent  for  the  kitchen,  the  pantry,  and 
the  market,  and,  it  must  be  added,  know  how 
to  take  care  of  their  perquisites.  Our  cooks 
were  natives,  and,  under  our  superintendence, 
practiced  an  ingenious  culinary  eclecticism, 
borrowed  from  the  schools  of  Europe,  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  We  had  as  butlers  two 
Japanese  called  respectively  Siden  and  Sariden, 


and  a  little  Chinese  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the 
Taipings,  who  wore  his  hair  long,  and  cut  nl 
the  back  of  the  head  in  the  Malay  fashion.  He 
answered  to  the  name  of  Rebelle.  The  great 
rebellion  of  the  Taipings  against  the  Manchu 
dynasty  has  created  a  traffic — through  the  open 
ports  of  China — in  young  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  carried  off  by  the  imperial  troops  or 
their  allies  from  the  insurgent  districts  which 
were  given  up  to  the  sword  and  lire. 
Thus  it  was  that  our  little  friend  "  Rebelle  " 
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passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Franco-Chinese 
legion  into  the  market  at  Shanghai,  and  from 
thence  to  Japan.  It  happened  one  day  that  an 
express  messenger  from  the  French  Legation, 
belonging  to  the  African  light  infantry,  was  ad- 
mitted to  our  dining-room  to  present  a  dispatch. 
Immediately  on  seeing  him  Rebelle  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  quickly  disappeared 
through  the  veranda  door.  The  poor  boy  re- 
tained but  one  recollection  of  his  childhood, 
which  thrilled  him  with  horror  whenever  a  chance 
circumstance  recalled  it  to  his  memory.  It  was 
that  of  being  in  the  midst  of  burning  houses, 
when  a  man  in  red  trousers  appeared,  who 
seized  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  away 
from  his  home  and  family. 

The  duties  of  valets-de-chambre  are  performed 
by  the  koskeis,  who  are  all  natives.  Each  in- 
habitant of  the  residence  had  his  own  koskei ; 
mine  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  T6. 
Like  most  of  the  Japanese,  he  did  not  know  his 
exact  age,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  still  ranked 
among  the  youths,  as  the  front  of  his  head  was 
not  yet  shaved  to  the  top.   TO  was  gifted  with 


TO,  M.  HUMBERT'S  VALET-DR-CHAMBRE. 


considerable  intelligence  and  lively  humor ;  he 
was  not  inferior  to  our  other  Japanese  in  the 
silence  and  quietness  with  which  he  performed 
his  duties ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  them 
in  a  superior  education,  and  a  kind  and  lively 
disposition.  It  was  from  TA  that  I  received 
my  first  lesson  in  Japanese;  he  gave  me  the 
key  to  it  in  three  words,  and  without  his  being 
at  all  aware  of  it 

The  method  he  made  use  of  was  quite  philo- 
sophic. The  operations  of  the  mind  may  be 
resolved  into  three  primary  ones ;  inquiry,  nega- 
tion, and  affirmation.  As  soon  as  one  can  ex- 
press these  three  operations,  the  remainder  is 
merely  a  question  of  vocabulary,  and  it  only 
remains  to  store  the  memory  with  a  selection 
of  common  words  to  be  drawn  upon  when  the 
occasion  requires.  We  commenced  with  the 
inquiry,  and  I  first  learned  how  to  express  "  is 
there  V  arimaska;  then  we  passed  on  to  nega- 
tion, "  there  is  not,"  arimasi;  and  lastly  affirma- 
tion, "  there  is,"  arimas.  Then  we  proceeded 
to  the  words  which  I  was  most  likely  to  require, 
such  as  Nippon,  Japan,  Japanese ,  tchi,  fire ; 
tcha,  tea ;  ma,  a  horse ;  misu,  water ; 
JittU,  a  boat  or  ship :  kinkwa,  war,  etc. ; 
to  which  he  added  words  which  have 
become  naturalized  in  the  country,  such 
as  Hollanda,  Dutch ;  Inglish,  English  ; 
Frants,  French  ;  ministro,  minister ;  ad. 
miral,  admiral  I  took  every  opportunity 
of  practicing  my  lesson.  For  instance, 
on  my  return  from  a  walk  I  ordered  T6 
to  bring  tea,  saying,  Tcha  arimaska  f  he 
replied,  Arimas,  and  immediately  placed 
the  refreshing  beverage  on  the  table- 
Hearing  an  alarm  sounded  on  the  gong, 
I  inquired  if  there  were  a  fire :  Tchi 
arimaska  t  T6  answered,  Arimas/  and 
a  little  while  after,  when  the  fire  had  been 
subdued,  he  returned  with  the  agreeable 
information,  Arimasi.  In  the  same  way 
I  would  give  him  orders  to  put  the  water 
on  the  fire  or  to  the  tea ;  to  call  the  bito, 
and  have  my  horse  saddled ;  and  on  his 
part  he  would  inform  me  whether  it  was 
the  English  mail  which  had  just  entered 
the  harbor  or  a  man-of-war,  or  if  the  Jap- 
anese ministers  had  gone  on  board  the 
French  admiral's  vessel.  I  learned  some 
new  words  every  day,  and  our  conversa- 
tions became  gradually  extended. 

I  have  now  completed  the  list  of  peo- 
ple in  our  service,  with  the  exception  of 
the  crew  belonging  to  the  consular  sloop, 
which  consisted  of  four  rowers  and  their 
commander,  who  was  as  skillful  in  the 
use  of  the  oars  as  his  subalterns.  The 
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commander  was  a  married  man,  and  lived  in 
a  cottage  on  the  shore;  the  rowers  generally 
slept  in  the  boat.  These  people  form  a  dis- 
tinct caste,  and  are  called  Sendos.  This  strange 
mixture  of  various  classes  and  elements  was 
not  peculiar  to  our  establishment,  but  is  com- 
mon in  British  India  and  the  extreme  east. 
In  our  age  of  freedom  and  industry  we  no 
longer  attach  countries  to  ourselves  by  mere 
visible  force ;  on  the  contrary,  we  unite  them  to 
us  by  the  ties  of  self-interest,  by  the  inter- 
change of  commerce,  or  by  rendering  their  labor 
remunerative.  Too  often,  despite  the  principles 
professed  by  them,  our  representatives  are  guilty 
of  acts  equally  unworthy  with  those  permitted 
by  the  old  system  of  slavery;  still  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  avarice  and '  brutality  have 
less  share  than  formerly  in  the  conquests  of 
civilization,  and  that  never  before  has  there 
been  so  much  power  and  intelligence  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  pure  science,  of  social  progress, 
and  of  Christian  charity.  To  ignore  this  aspect 
of  our  contemporaneous  history,  even  in  a  sim- 
ple narrative,  would  be  to  exclude  the  most 
pathetic  and  characteristic  points  of  interest 
which  it  presents. 

That  portion  of  the  Japanese  town  of  Yoko- 
hama called  Benten  derives  its  name  from  a 
sea-goddess,  who  is  worshiped  in  an  island  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Residence.  Previous  to 
the  European  settlement  this  sacred  locality 
was  surrounded  only  by  a  straggling  village, 
composed  of  fishermen's  and  laborers'  huts,  and 
separated  by  a  marsh  from  the  equally  small 
village  of  Yokohama.  Now,  however,  quays, 
streets,  and  modern  buildings  cover  the  entire 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  Treaty  promon- 
tory and  the  river,  from  which  we  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  street  of  barracks  and  Japanese 
watch-houses.  The  island  of  Benten  alone  has 
not  undergone  any  alteration.  Situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  creek,  which  the  river  forms  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  opening  into  the  harbor, 
it  is  protected  on  all  sides  by  a  facing  of  blocks 
of  granite,  and  communicates  with  the  streets 
on  the  shore  by  a  bridge,  which  is  scarcely 
visible  among  the  mass  of  shrubs,  reeds,  and 
bamboos,  which  there  overrun  the  channel. 

But  it  was  at  another  point,  in  (he  western 
direction,  that  we  discovered  an  approach  worthy 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  place  to  which  it  leads. 
Among  the  streets  connecting  Benten  with  the 
chief  market-place  of  the  Japanese  town  of 
Yokohama  there  is  one  which  appears  to  be 
shaded  by  a  plantation  of  pines;  and  after 
crossing  the  municipal  barrier,  which  is  closed 
at  night,  we  found  ourselves  opposite  a  long 
avenue  of  pines,  to  which  the  entrance  was 


through  one  of  the  sacred  gateways  called  toris. 
These  are  formed  of  two  pillars  bent  toward 
each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  in  an  acute 
angle  were  they  not  terminated  at  a  certain 
height  by  two  cross-bars,  the  upper  one  being 
stronger  than  the  other,  and  having  its  ends 
slightly  bent  upward.  The  tori  always  denotes 
the  vicinity  of  a  temple,  a  chapel,  or  some  other 
sacred  place.  What  we  call  natural  curiosities, 
such  as  a  grotto,  a  spring,  a  gigantic  tree,  a 
fantastic  rock,  are  to  the  Japanese  the  objects 
of  pious  veneration  or  superstitious  terror,  ac- 
cording as  their  minds  are  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  the  Buddhist  demonology,  and  the 
bonzes  give  expression  to  these  popular  feelings 
by  erecting  a  tori  in  the  neighborhood  of  any 
of  these  remarkable  objects. 

Sometimes  they  place  a  number  of  these  toris 
at  certain  intervals  along  the  avenue  leading  to 
a  temple,  thus  reproducing,  with  rustic  sim- 
plicity, the  architectural  idea  which  we  see  em- 
bodied in  the  Greek  propylaeum,  and  the  colon- 
nade of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  trees  in  the 
avenue  of  Benten  are  very  tall  and  slender,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  bent  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  sea  breezes.  Long  traverse  poles  are  fast- 
ened to  them,  here  and  there,  to  which  the 
bonzes  suspend  garlands,  inscriptions,  and  ban- 
ners, on  festivals.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue 
there  is  a  second  tori,  not  so  high  as  the  first, 
in  order  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  perspective. 
On  reaching  it  we  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  avenue  made  a  bend,  and  extended  to  the 
right  There  the  ground  was  covered  with  tall 
grass,  and  brushwood,  and  light  silvery  pines, 
with  airy  branches  ;  on  our  left  was  a  sheet  of 
transparent  water,  and  opposite  us  a  steep  and 
wide  wooden  bridge,  constructed  with  simple 
elegance,  and  beyond  this  was  a  third  tori, 
standing  out  against  the  dark  foliage  of  a  mass 
of  large  trees. 

There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  whole 
scene  calculated  to  inspire  awe.  It  was  by  this 
bridge,  the  pillars  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  copper,  that  we  at  last  reached  the  sacred 
spot  The  third  tori,  which  is  decorated  at  the 
top  with  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  on  a 
black  ground,  is  built  entirely  of  fine  white 
granite,  as  are  also  the  various  monuments 
placed  along  the  left  of  the  avenue.  The  tem- 
ple was  "before  us,  but  so  much  hidden  by  the 
foliage  of  the  cedars  and  pines  which  sur- 
rounded it  that  we  could  scarcely  perceive  the 
staircases  on  which  the  worshipers  kneel  when 
performing  their  devotions  before  the  altar  of 
the  goddess.  If  the  temple  is  empty,  they  can 
summon  one  of  the  attendant  bonzes  by  ringing, 
with  a  long  cloth  bell-pull,  a  cluster  of  little 
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hells  fastened  to  the  door.  The  bonze  immedi- 
ately comes  out  of  his  lodging,  and  proceeds, 
according  as  he  is  required,  to  give  advice,  to 
distribute  wax  lights  or  amulets,  or  undertakes 
to  say  low  masses  or  musical  ones  according  to 
the  sum  paid. 

It  is  necessary  for  every  Japanese  to  wash 
and  dry  his  face  and  hands  previous  to  present- 
ing himself  before  the  sanctuary.  For  this 
purpose  a  little  chapel  is  placed  at  some  distance 
to  the  right  of  the  temple,  containing  a  basin 
of  holy  water  for  these  ablutions,  and  silk  crape 


napkins  hanging  on  a  roller,  like  the  towels  in  a 
sacristy.  Two  neighboring  chapels  are  used, 
one  to  protect  the  big  drum,  which  is  used 
instead  of  a  bell,  and  the  other  to  contain  the 
votive  offerings  of  the  faithful. 

The  bonzes  who  serve  the  temple  at  Benten 
did  not  appear  rich ;  their  dress  was  generally 
slovenly  and  neglected,  and  the  expression  of 
their  countenance  stupid,  sullen,  and  even  ma- 
lignant to  foreigners,  so  that  we  felt  inclined  to 
remain  at  a  respectful  distance.  I  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  officiate,  except 
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once  in  the  procession  of  their  patron  saint. 
It  appears  that  at  ordinary  times  they  confine 
themselves  during  the  day  to  holding  confer- 
ence, and  I  have  seldom  seen  any  one  availing 
himself  of  their  ministry,  except  country  people, 
and  fishermen's  wives,  and  passing  pilgrims. 
But  more  than  once — at  sunset,  and  even  far  on 
in  the  night — I  have  heard  the  sound  of  the 
tambourines,  which  form  the  entire  orchestra 
of  the  temple  of  Benten.  The  bonzes  keep  up 
an  interminable  beating  on  these  monotonous 
instruments,  always  with  the  same  rhythm ;  for 
instance,  four  loud  blows  followed  by  four  dull 


ones,  repeated  over  and  over  again  for  whole 
hours,  probably  during  the  time  necessary  for 
dispersing  malignant  influences.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  melancholy  impression  produced  by 
this  dull,  measured  sound  in  the  silence  of 
night,  mingled  only  with  the  sighings  of  the 
cedar-trees  and  the  murmur  of  the  waves  break- 
ing on  the  shore.  One  can  easily  perceive  that 
a  religion  which  finds  expression  in  such  cus- 
toms must  oppress  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  is  far  from  being  a  natural  religion.  Pa- 
ganism is  the  enemy  of  human  nature ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its 
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appearance  provpkes,  independently  of  the  prej- 
udices of  our  Christian  education,  an  indescrib- 
able and  instinctive  feeling  of  repulsion. 

The  indispensable  accompaniments  of  Jap- 
anese temples  are  tea-houses,  or  restaurants, 
where  they  consume  principally  tea  and  saki, 
an  intoxicating  drink  made  from  fermented  rice, 
but  also  fruit,  fish,  and  cakes  made  of  rice  or 
wheat.  The  passion  for  opium  is  unknown  in 
Japan.  They  smoke  very  small  metal  pipes 
filled  with  tobacco  chopped  very  small,  but  quite 
free  from  narcotic  preparations.  These  estab- 
lishments are  always  served  by  women,  and 
generally  with  perfect  propriety,  but  most  of 
them  have,  notwithstanding,  a  very  bad  reputa- 
tion. This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  those  of  Benten,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  traced 
back  to  the  period  when  the  little  island  dedi- 
cated to  the  patroness  of  the  sea  still  attracted 
a  concourse  of  pilgrims.  The  shrine  is  now 
comparatively  deserted,  but  the  entire  space 
between  the  island  and  our  residence  is  occu- 
pied by  the  quarters  of  the  military,  or  Yakonins, 
as  they  are  called.  They  are  the  government 
officers  employed  in  the  custom-house  service 
in  guarding  the  port  and  public  places,  keeping 
a  watch  on  the  outlets  of  the  Frank  quarter,  eta 
They  wear  no  distinguishing  dress,  except  a 
round,  pointed  hat  of  glazed  pasteboard,  and 
two  sabers  on  the  left  side  of  their  belts,  one 
of  them  large,  with  a  double  hilt,  and  the  other 
small,  for  close  fighting.  There  are  several 
hundreds  of  these  men,  who  are  generally  mar- 
ried ;  they  each  have  a  separate  lodging,  and 
are  all  treated  with  perfect  equality  in  this 
respect 

The  plan  which  the  government  of  the  Tycoon 
has  adopted  for  the  arrangement  of  these  dwell- 
ings is  so  characteristic  of  their  love  of  exact 
military  organization  that  it  is  worth  describing 
in  detail.  It  consists  -of  a  group  of  wooden 
buildings  built  in  the  shape  of  a  long  parallelo- 
gram, showing  to  the  street  outside  merely  a 
high  planked  inclosure,  with  low  doors  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  Each  of  these  doors  opens  into  a 
yard,  which  contains  a  small  garden,  a  water- 
tank,  a  cooking-range,  and  other  offices.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  court,  and  on  the  same  level, 
is  a  spacious  chamber,  which  can  be  parted  off 
into  two  or  three  rooms  by  means  of  sliding 
partitions.  This  yard  and  chamber  form  the 
whole  domestic  accommodation  of  a  family  of 
Yakonins.  Each  of  these  parallelograms  of 
which  the  streets  of  the  quarter  are  composed, 
contains,  on  an  average,  a  dozen  of  these  dwell- 
ings, six  in  a  row,  and  back  to  back.  The  roofs 
of  the  chambers  are  all  of  uniform  height,  and 
are  covered  with  gray  tiles.  The  Yakonin  quar- 


ter is  a  triumph  of  the  genius  of  pipe-clay  and 
uniformity.  The  streets  are  generally  deserted, 
for  the  men  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
at  the  custom-house  or  on  guard,  and  during 
their  absence  each  family  keeps  inside  its  own 
inclosure,  the  door  of  which  is  usually  shut. 
This  does  not  arise  from  any  jealous  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  is  rather  the  result 
of  the  social  position  which  custom  gives  in 
Japan  to  the  head  of  the  family.  The  woman 
looks  on  him  as  her  lord  and  master;  in  his 
superior  presence  she  devotes  herself  to  domes- 
tic affairs,  without  being  distracted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stranger,  and  during  his  absence  she 
conducts  herself  with  a  reserve  which  may  be 
attributed  less  to  modesty  than  to  the  feeling 
of  dependence  and  submission  which  marriage 
entails  on  her. 


CREDO* 

THE  single  word  which  stands  as  the  title 
of  the  work  at  present  under  considera- 
tion— "Credo,"  I  do  believe — containing  a  pos- 
itive affirmation  of  a  positive  faith — at  once 
very  clearly  and  very  happily  gives  us  the  key- 
note of  the  volume,  and  withal  significantly 
indicates  the  attitude  of  its  author  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  intellectuo-religious  con- 
flicts raging  at  the  present  time. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Church's 
history,  Christendom  has  been  divided  into  two 
great  classes — those  who  did,  and  those  who 
did  not  believe — those  who  could  positively  and 
confidently  affirm — credo^—X  have  a  definite  and 
more  or  less  intelligent  religious  creed,  and 
those  who  could  as  positively  affirm  that  they 
had  none — the  two  classes  being  respectively 
recognized  as  believers  and  unbelievers.  In 
the  mean  time  in  these  latter  days  there  has 
sprung  up  still  another,  a  third,  a  sort  of  middle 
class,  a  mixed  or  mongrel  class,  who  seem  to 
be  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other,  who  are 
hardly  prepared  to  declare  themselves  believers, 
and  who  yet  shrink  from  avowing  themselves 
downright  unbelievers.  Indeed,  they  rather 
pride  themselves  upon  believing  a  little  of  every 
thing,  and  yet  not  much  of  any  thing  for  cer- 
tain. They  believe  somewhat,  or,  at  least,  affect 
to,  upon  all  sides  of  all  possible  subjects,  and 
seem  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is 
a  sign  of  littleness,  and  of  mental  narrowness, 
to  have  any  positive,  sharply  defined  convic- 
tions, especially  upon  religious  subjects.  Their 
especial  horror,  therefore,  is  what  is  termed,  or 
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is  known  as  a  "creed."  They  can  tolerate 
almost  every  thing  else  but  a  creed.  To  every 
other  existing  institution  or  thing  they  can  show 
some  quarter,  and  allow  it  the  benefit  of  their 
distinguished  "liberality,"  but  they  can  never 
bring  themselves  to  contemplate  a  creed  with 
the  "least  degree  of  allowance."  Even  the 
devil  is  a  gentleman  not  altogether  without 
rights  which  they  feel  themselves  bound  to 
respect ;  but  any  thing  which,  however  remotely, 
bears  the  semblance  of  a  creed,  is  deserving 
only  of  unmingled  execration  and  scorn,  and, 
accordingly,  to  be  hooted  incontinently  out  of 
existence. 

There  have  always,  of  course,  since  the  very 
earliest  propagation  of  Christianity,  been  doubt- 
ers— honest,  sincere  skeptics — persons  who, 
though  desiring  to  embrace  the  distinctive  ten- 
ets of  the  Gospel,  frankly  acknowledge  they 
were  hardly  able  to  do  so,  and  accordingly  made 
no  pretensions  to  being  Christians.  It  has  re- 
mained for  this  our  "happy  and  progressive 
age,"  to  produce  a  class  of  persons  who,  while 
persisting  in  being  recognized  as  believers,  yet 
persist  also  in  questioning,  and  distrusting,  and 
captiously  caviling  at  almost  every  thing  that 
distinguishes  the  creed  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  creeds  of  paganism.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  din  and  insane  clamor  against  "creeds  " 
our  author  modestly  yet  confidently  and  most 
emphatically  lifts  up  his  voice  and,  with  an 
authority  and  solemnity  that  can  not  but  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  reader,  cries 
"credo" — I  do  believe.  The  title  of  this  book, 
therefore,  is  significant.  From  the  very  first  to 
the  last  the  reader  is  impressed  with  the  strong 

|  and  positive  grasp  in  which  the  writer  is  held 
by  the  truths  he  presents.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  he  accepts  them  with  an  absolutely  unques- 
tioning faith.  Nothing  of  that  troubled  mood, 
of  that  melancholy  and  ever-present  doubt  that 
beclouds  the  pages,  and  constitutes  so  painful  a 
feature  of  Lecky's  last  masterly  and  apparently 

I  conscientious  work,4  will  be  found  to  pervade 
these  pages ;  much  less  will  there  be  found  any 
thing  of  that  sneering,  distrusting,  hesitating 

'  quality  that  characterizes  so  large  a  share  of 
the  popular  literature  of  the  hour.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  distinguishing  verities  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  ever  receive  at  the  hand  of  our 
author,  not  only  an  intelligent,  but  also  a  most 
cordial  and  emphatic  recognition.  Indeed,  to 
one  suffering  to  any  extent  from  the  enervating 
effects  of  modern  doubt,  we  think  a  volume  in- 
formed with  so  robust  a  faith  as  this  must  serve 
as  an  effectual  tonic.   The  hearty  and  enlight- 
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ened  confidence  with  which  the  great  cardinal 
doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  are  grasped  can 
not  but  tend  to  beget  the  same  healthy  confi- 
dence in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  reader,  so 
that,  as  he  moves  on  with  the  writer  to  the 
height  of  his  great  argument,  he  may  possibly 
find  himself,  at  the  end,  enabled  also  to  say, 
"Credo — I  do  believe." 

As  wilt  be  naturally  suspected,  from  what  has 
been  said,  there  is  nothing  about  this  work 
which  seems  to  say  to  the  arrogant  and  impious 
unbelief  of  the  day — by  your  leave.  The  time 
was  when  it  was  very  different  for  the  present 
writer  to  understand  why  writers  on  the  "  evi- 
dences," or  those  who  undertook  formerly  to 
champion  the  cause  of  Christianity  against  the 
onslaughts  of  its  foes,  denominated  their  works 
"apologies."  Just  as  though  the  Gospel  needed 
any  apology  at  our  hands !  This  we  thought  to 
be  a  very  sneaking  way  of  testifying  in  favor  of 
that  which  was  in  very  truth  the  "  power  of  God 
unto  salvation."  Think  of  Saint  Paul,  for  a 
moment,  apologizing  for  being  a  Christian — for 
preaching  a  doctrine  that  was  nothing  less  than 
the  very  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God ! 
We  afterward  learned,  of  course,  that  the  word 
"apology"  signified  literally  any  discourse  or 
treatise  in  defense  of  some  particular  doctrine 
or  creed.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  many 
of  the  defenses  of  Christianity  made  both  in 
former  and  in  modern  times  are  apologies  in 
the  modern  and  popular,  rather  than  in  the 
ancient  and  etymological  sense  of  the  term. 
They  are  timid,  hesitating,  faltering ;  instead  of 
being,  what  they  ought  to  be,  confident,  intrepid, 
conquering. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  what 
has  been  said  concerning  the  intellectual  atti- 
tude of  this  writer,  that,  because  he  is  positive, 
he  is  therefore  arrogant  or  bigoted  in  spirit,  or 
offensively  dogmatic  or  self-contained.  His 
rigidly  uncompromising  orthodoxy  does  not  in 
the  least  preclude  the  most  tender  and  manly 
sympathy  with  earnest  doubt,  and  the  most 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  faltering  inquirers.  The 
latter  will  here  find  an  earnest,  well-meant,  and 
friendly  effort  to  present  what  is  deemed  by  the 
author  that  truth  best  calculated  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  intellect  and  rest  to  the  heart. 
They  will  also  find  here  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  their  doubts  do  not  necessarily  spring 
from  perversity  of  heart,  or  from  hostility  to  the 
truth.  We  venture  to  suggest,  at  this  point, 
that  our  religious  writers  and  teachers  would  do 
well  if  they  would  more  generally  thus  recognize 
the  fact  here  just  alluded  to ;  first,  that,  under  a 
variety  of  names,  such  as  unbelief,  disbelief, 
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heresy,  infidelity,  etc.,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
skepticism  in  our  midst — contemporaneous  and 
domestic  skepticism — skepticism,  not  in  Paris,  or 
Oxford,  or  Berlin,  or  Bombay,  but  home-born 
and  home-bred  ;  second,  that  right  here  in  the 
midst  of  our  own  homes  and  our  own  temples 
are  certain  men  and  women  who  doubt,  some  it 
may  be  dishonestly,  and  superficially,  and  flip- 
pantly, but  yet  others  who  doubt  with  pain  and 
with  perfect  sincerity — who  doubt,  not  because 
they  want  to,  but  because,  as  it  appears  to  them, 
they  can  not  help  it,  those  central  themes  of 
religion  which  for  ourselves  are  the  glory  and 
consolation  of  our  existence. 

The  author  of  this  little  treatise  recognizes 
the  existence  of  live  and  earnest  doubt,  and 
with  a  truly  liberal  and  kindly  spirit  undertakes 
to  medicine  to  its  cure.  He  would  address 
himself  to  it,  not  with  anathema,  not  with  allu- 
sions bristling  with  reproachful  stings ;  he  would 
deal  with  it,  not  by  scolding  it,  or  reproaching 
it,  calling  it  hard  names  and  dooming  it  to  a  hot 
future,  but  by  affectionately  and  faithfully  ex- 
hibiting Him  whom,  when  doubting  Thomas 
saw,  all  broken  down  by  the  love  that  beamed 
upon  him,  he  saluted  with  the  adoring  saluta- 
tion, "  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

In  like  manner  let  all  Christian  teachers  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  the  number,  spirit,  and 
claims  of  this  class  of  our  neighbors  and  fellow- 
citizens.  Let  us  neither  forget  their  existence 
nor  scorn  their  difficulties.  Let  them  not  be 
passed  by  as  certain  erratic  and  very  frightful 
folk  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  our  sympathy, 
but,  though  wildered  and  benighted,  as  yet, 
kindred  and  brethren,  bone  of  our  bone,  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh.  "For  flippant  and  disin- 
genuous doubters ;  for  malignant  and  angry 
doubters,  who  doubt  the  truth  because  they 
hate  it;  for  libidinous  and  sensual  doubters, 
who  denounce  Christianity  because  it  denounces 
them  ;  and  for  silly,  simpering,  conceited,  and 
shallow-pated  doubters,  who  doubt  because  they 
think  it  sounds  smart  and  big  to  blurt  out  their 
second-hand  objections  to  truths  which  Pascal, 
and  Milton,  and  Newton  thought  worthy  of 
acceptance — for  such  doubters,"  with  a  late 
writer  upon  this  subject,  we  would  recommend, 
as  a  rule,  pity  and  silence.  At  times,  perhaps, 
these  fools  may  be  answered  according  to  their 
folly.  They  merit  only  contempt.  But  not  so 
with  serious,  sincere,  honest  doubt.  Honest 
doubt,  like  all  honest  things,  is  honorable,  and, 
like  all  inevitable  human  difficulties,  deserves 
our  kindest  help.  As  an  effort  in  this,  mani- 
festly, the  right  direction,  this  work  is  deserving 
of  high  praise.  It  contains  not  one  unkind  or 
sarcastic  word,  not  one  sneering  or  contemptu- 


ous fling.  The  writer  always  treats  his  oppo- 
nents with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  the  pro- 
foundest  respect,  and  their  excellencies  never 
fail  to  receive  a  cordial  recognition,  while  their 
errors  are  explicitly  and  faithfully  pointed  out. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  critics  concerning 
this  work  that,  though  doubtless  meant  to  reach 
intelligent,  sincere,  inquiring  doubters,  its  effect 
on  such  will  be  materially  marred,  not  only  by 
the  too  great  admixture  of  the  controversial  ele- 
ment, but  more  especially  by  the  lack  of  that 
personal  sympathy  which  must  exist  between 
the  inquirer  and  his  teacher,  and  which  springs 
from  a  community  or  fellowship  of  experience. 
The  writer  ought  not,  it  is  said,  to  have  ap- 
peared so  exclusively  as  an  advocate,  not  that 
he  does  not  sympathize  with  doubt,  and  that 
generously,  and  appreciate  some  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  to  be  dealt  with,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  feel  it.  Though  knowing  that  the 
thing  exists,  he  does  not  give  evidence  of  having 
passed  through  the  shadows  himself. 

Now  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  man 
who  has  himself  struggled  from  the  thick  dark- 
ness up  into  the  daylight,  is  better  prepared  to 
appreciate  and  sympathize  with  the  struggles 
of  others  under  like  circumstances,  and  render 
them  effectual  aid,  than  one  who  has  always 
basked  in  the  daylight,  and  has  never  known 
what  it  was  thus  to  struggle  and  agonize.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  has  never  wrestled  with  doubts  himself, 
his  perception  and  appreciation  of  them  will  be 
likely  to  be  more  from  the  head  than  from  the 
heart.  He  will  be  more  likely  to  address  the 
doubt  that  comes  from  the  inquiring  intellect, 
than  that  which  comes  from  culture,  or  a  per- 
turbed, morbid  religious  feeling.  And  yet  we 
can  not  but  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cant 
expressed  in  certain  circles  upon  this  subject. 
It  has  been  quite  the  fashion  for  these  many 
years,  with  a  certain  school  of  critics,  quietly  to 
assume  that  no  man  has  any  business  to  imagine 
that  he  can  effectually  deal  with  manly  doubt,  or 
even  have  any  convictions  of  his  own  that  are 
really  good  for  any  thing,  unless  he  has  him- 
self duly  contended  with  grim  and  ghastly  "gor- 
geous specters  and  chimeras  dire  "—unless  he, 
too,  had  fought  his  way  up  to  his  present  posi- 
tion, as  it  were,  with  the  desperation  of  despair. 
"  Who  never  doubted,"  says  Bailey, "  who  never 
doubted,  never  half  believed.  Where  doubt, 
there  truth  is — 't  is  her  shadow."  We  are  not 
prepared  to  adopt  this  sentiment  Skepticism, 
in  its  primitive,  original  sense,  of  a  fair,  candid, 
unbiased,  unprejudiced,  judicial  inquiry,  as  op- 
posed to  an  implicit  acceptance  of  certain  opin- 
ions, is  well — is  indispensable.  But  skepticism, 
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in  the  sense  of  that  spectral,  melancholy  doubt 
that  puts  its  black  foot  on  every  star  of  promise, 
is  a  plague  spot,  something  to  be  dreaded  and 
avoided  as  we  shun  the  small-pox :  and  if  the 
having  gone  through  the  woeful  ordeal,  and, 
unlike  Sterling  and  Blanco  White,  and  others 
having  survived,  qualifies  us  to  minister  a  little 
more  sympathetically  to  those  who  are  still  in 
the  midst  of  the  agonizing  throes,  this  only 
affords  another  illustration  of  that  beneficent 
law  whereby  good  may  be  evolved  out  of  evil. 
Was  not  the  mind  of  Jesus  always  in  a  condi- 
tion of  absolutely  undisturbed  tranquillity  ?  Does 
his  life  afford  any  evidence  that  that  deep,  un- 
troubled peace  that  pervaded  his  bosom — that 
"sweet  repose  that  none  but  he  that  feels  it 
i  knows,"  was  something  into  which,  or  up  to 
which  he  had  ever  worked  himself  by  hard  and 
strenuous  effort?  Not  at  all.  And  yet  who 
shall  say  he  is  not  an  all-sufficient  mediator  and 
Savior  of  the  worst  of  skeptics  ? 

We  have  said  that  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  this  work  is  its  posiliveness.  That 
of  which  it  is  distinctively  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tion is  the  spiritual,  supernatural,  and  evangel- 
ical element  in  religion.  This  may  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  titles  of  the  principal  chap- 
ters, "A  Supernatural  Book,"  "Supernatural 
Beings,"  "Supernatural  Life,"  and  a  "Super- 
natural Destiny."  The  great  object 'is  to  affirm 
the  existence  and  reality  of  the  supernatural  in 
connection  with  this  natural  world.  And  in 
:  this  respect  the  work  is  evidently  a  tract  for  the 
•  times.  The  great  foes  of  the  Bible  and  of  Bible 
religion  at  the  present  time  are  Rationalism  and 
Materialism — the  characteristic  aim  and  tenden- 
cies of  which  are  to  eliminate  the  spiritual  and 
supernatural  from  the  beliefs  of  men.  To  this 
end  science  is  being  made  to  blaspheme,  and  to 
deny  her  Maker,  and  "destructive  criticism,"  so 
called,  "  is  doing  its  worst."  Away  with  your 
supernatural  Christ,  and  your  supernatural  life, 
and  your  supernatural  book,  and  your  super- 
natural destiny,  is  the  insane  cry  of  these  boasted 
"  liberals  "  in  science  and  religion.  These  no- 
tions, say  they,  are  but  the  idle  fictions  of  super- 
stition and  tradition — the  exploded  fancies  of  an 
antiquated  past  At  these  silly  and  old-wives' 
fables  science  now  laughs,  and  confidently  an- 
ticipates the  speedy  incoming  of  that  millennial 
period  when  mankind  are  to  be  altogether  eman- 
cipated from  the  ignoble  thralldom  of  priest- 
craft and  superstition.  And  so  the  contest  is 
now  fiercely  raging  at  this  point  Is  there  a 
supernatural  destiny  for  man  ?  If  so,  is  there  a 
supernatural  Book  to  afford  him  authentic  in- 
formation in  regard  to  it,  and  a  supernatural 
religion  suited  to  effect  his  moral  recovery  and 
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qualify  him  for  that  mysterious  and  awful  des- 
tiny that  awaits  us  beyond  the  grave  ?  Pregnant 
inquiries,  surely  !  How  timely,  therefore,  a  work 
of  this  kind — a  work  thus  embracing  manifestly 
the  most  vital  questions  of  life,  and  those  which 
are  actually  engaging  the  most  careful  and  anx- 
ious thoughts  of  the  present  time.  Without 
attempting,  except  cursorily,  to  invade  the  do- 
main of  science ;  without  attempting  to  be  ex- 
haustive or  specially  original  in  the  treatment 
of  any  of  the  topics  introduced,  the  author  gives 
us  such  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  field,  theologically  and  philosophically,  as 
though  it  may  not  serve  to  convince  the  con- 
firmed skeptic,  will,  at  least,  serve  to  enlighten, 
strengthen,  and  confirm  the  convictions  of  the 
believer.  Even  if  those  who  are  wearied  with 
hard  rowing,  and  are  tossed  by  the  storm  they 
can  not  weather,  may  not  hear  in  this  book  the 
voice  which  shall  speak,  "Peace  be  still,"  yet 
those  who  are  safely  anchored  will  welcome  this 
book  as  a  fresh  and  convincing  presentation  of 
Christian  truth,  with  many  things  calculated  to  l 
broaden  their  charity  and  extend  their  thought. 
The  scholar  and  professional  thinker,  possibly, 
may  not  find  here  the  breadth  of  thought,  the 
freshness  of  illustration,  the  unexpected  con- 
centration of  argument  that  have  given  such 
zest  and  charm  to  certain  other  works  of  this  | 
class  of  late.  Yet  our  younger  readers,  for  I 
whom  it  may  be  safely  presumed  the  work  was  j 
more  specially  prepared,  will  be  surprised  to  I 
find,  as  another  has  well  said,  "how  its  clear,  j 
comprehensive  style,  its  compact  sentences,  its 
original  forms  of  illustration,  and  its  fervent 
thought  and  piety  render  the  most  abstruse 
doctrines  and  subjects  interesting,  and  beguile 
the  mind  of  weariness  during  its  perusal." 

We  venture  to  call  attention  to  yet  one  more 
excellence  of  this  work — its  comparative  free- 
dom from  attempts  at  philosophizing.  How 
obvious  the  folly  of  those  who  have  devoted  so 
much  of  their  time  and  expended  so  much  ot 
their  intellectual  and  scholastic  resources  in 
efforts  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  what  obvi- 
ously can  never  be  explained — the  philosophy, 
the  rationale  of  doctrines  that  are  manifestly  in 
their  very  nature  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
man's  scientific  or  philosophic  ken!  Only  think 
of  the  tomes  that  have  been  written,  the  brains 
that  have  been  racked,  (he  erudition  that  has 
been  laid  under  contribution  to  give  us  the  phi- 
losophy of  such  unique  and  naturally  insoluble 
mysteries  as  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  and 
the  resurrection. 

It  is  obviously  well  to  discover,  if  possible, 
not  only  a  Scriptural,  but  also  a  philosophic 
basis  for  the  doctrines  of  our  faith ;  that  is  to 
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say,  a  basis  in  the  natural  needs,  the  constitu- 
tional appetites  and  demands  of  the  soul.  It  is 
entirely  legitimate,  and  will  always  prove  profit- 
able to  indicate  how  the  soul's  instinctive  de- 
sires are  answered  in  Israel's  God — are  an- 
swered especially  in  Israel's  long-anticipated 
Messiah ;  to  show  how  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
in  their  perfect  adaptation  to  human  wants,  do 
fully  attest  their  divine  authenticity.  But  for 
persons  to  attempt  any  abstract  or  metaphysical 
solution  of  the  mysteries,  or  explanation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  then,  moreover, 
to  attempt  to  foist  these  their  human  specula- 
tions on  to  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  to  be 
mouthed  forever  as  one's  shibboleth  before  he 
can  be  recognized  as  above  suspicion  on  the 
score  of  bis  orthodoxy,  is,  to  say  the  least,  to 
I    be  guilty  of  the  most  superlative  folly. 

As  already  intimated,  our  author  offends  but 
little  in  this  direction.  He  has,  and  very  skill- 
fully too,  upon  every  fitting  opportunity,  pointed 
out  the  harmony  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  and  what  are  sometimes  called  the  prim- 
itive truths  of  our  being — what  Theodore  Parker 
calls  the  truths  of  natural  or  "absolute  relig- 
ion"— the  fundamental  facts  of  our  religious 
consciousness.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  historical  argument  after  all — the  argument 
founded  upon  miracles,  or  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecy,  as  the  internal  or  moral  argument, 
that  induces  implicit,  unwavering  trust  in  our 
fundamental  Christian  doctrines  on  the  part  of 
the  great  Christian  body.  The  Gospel  of  the 
New  Testament  exactly  meets  the  spiritual  con- 
ditions and  necessities  of  the  soul.  The  heart, 
when  it  yields  itself  to  obedience  to  it,  finds  in 
the  Divine  power  and  comfort  of  its  truth,  the 
strongest  confirmations  of  its  supernatural  ori- 
gin. But,  meantime,  those  who  sustain  to  the 
Gospel  the  relation  of  outside  critics  can  not 
but  perceive,  if  they  are  unprejudiced,  that  the 
Gospel  exactly  responds  to  all  the  wants  of  the 
race.  When  we  demonstrate,  for  example,  from 
human  history — by  an  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  humanity  in  all  ages — that  a  dread  of  future 
retribution,  and  that  hence  the  felt-want  of  re- 
demption,  are  just  as  universal  as  the  intuitions 
of  God,  of  immortality,  and  of  justice,  the  three 
cardinal  tenets  of  Mr.  Parker's  natural  or  ab- 
solute religion,  have  we  not  effectually  van- 
quished that  eloquent  apostle  of  unbelief,  and 
on  his  own  grounds  ?  Have  we  not  victoriously 
turned  his  own  arms  against  him  and  planted 
our  own  doctrines  on  an  impregnable  basis? 
The  great  law  of  God's  universe  is  that  of 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends;  and  the  most 
conclusive,  the  most  irresistibly  convincing 
"  evidences  "  of  Christianity  that  can  be  devel- 


oped, are  those  founded  on  this  law.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  consider  that  some  of  the  ablest 
apologetical  writing  at  the  present  day  is  in  the 
direction  we  have  indicated.  Let  the  Gospel 
become  thoroughly  intrenched  in  these  unde- 
niable and  indestructible  needs  of  the  soul,  and 
it  manifestly  can  never  be  overthrown.  So  long 
as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  it  will,  of 
course,  cry  out  for  this  same  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  will  briefly  and 
rapidly  review  the  contents  of  the  book.  Under 
the  general  head  of  "  Supernatural  Book  "  the 
prophecies  are  discussed  very  much  in  the 
usual  way.  The  work  embraces  no  discussion 
of  the  vital  question  of  miracles,  which  is  all 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  miraculous  inter- 
ferences of  God  with  the  established  order  of 
nature,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  furnish  the  most 
signal  manifestations  of  the  supernatural  which 
the  history  of  the  earth  affords.  In  the  section, 
"The  Earth  and  the  Bible,"  the  writer  tries  his 
hand  at  reconciling  Genesis  with  geology.  In 
the  cosmogony  he  adopts  he  makes  the  chaotic 
period  of  Moses  identical  with  the  "drift"  of 
the  geologist;  after  which,  in  brief  successive 
periods,  the  earth  is  prepared  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  and  man  himself  introduced.  He  has 
met  with  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  man — of  his  existence  previous  to 
the  drift 

Under  the  general  head  of  "Supernatural 
Beings"  he  discusses  the  "resurrection  of 
Jesus,"  "  the  Trinity,"  "  Satan,"  and  "  Spiritu- 
alism." The  first  topic  we  think  should  have 
been  entitled,  "The  Risen  Jesus,"  in  order 
strictly  to  consist  with  his  method.  He  has 
stepped  out  of  his  usual  track  a  little  to  philos- 
ophize concerning  the  Trinity.  His  attempt  to 
give  the  rationale  of  this  great  mystery,  by 
representing  the  three  persons  as  respectively 
representative  of  law,  manifestation,  and  force, 
however  ingenious,  will  hardly  be  adjudged 
satisfactory.  We  can  hardly  say  with  our  au- 
thor that  "  the  Father,  though  divine,  infinite, 
and  properly  called  God,  is  not  a  complete 
Deity."  We  doubtless  shall  ever  have  to  hold 
the  Trinity  as  an  essential  though  insoluble 
portion  of  a  divinely  attested  system.  Viewed 
economically  it  is  indeed  adapted  to  human 
wants,  but  the  very  best  statement  of  the  econ- 
omy does  not  touch  the  mystery.  Our  author, 
therefore,  would  have  done  better  had  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Drs.  Huntington  and 
Bushnell,  resting  content  with  showing  that 
not  only  the  coherency  of  the  Gospel  sys- 
tem, but  that  the  necessities  of  the  race  de- 
mand just  this  great  doctrine  of  the  three  in 
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One.  He  deals  Spiritualism  some  sturdy  blows, 
though  in  this  sphere  he  has  developed  nothing 
new.  The  foundation  of  his  hope  that  the 
departed  are  permitted,  as  angels,  to  watch  over 
and  hover  near  us  is  a  very  slender  shred  of 
Scripture.  Though  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  may  impressionally 
communicate  with  the  living,  he  utterly  de- 
nounces every  thing  like  mediumistic  inter- 
course. The  principal  interest  in  this  chapter 
centers  round  the  being  and  work  of  Satan. 
He  clearly  shows  that  the  Bible  teaches  the 
existence  of  a  personal  devil — a  malignant 
spirit,  whose  heart  is  set  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ;  not  absolutely  ubiqui- 
tous, but  practically  so  through  the  infinitude 
of  his  agencies,  appliances,  and  instrumentali- 
ties. We  pause  to  question  the  propriety  of  a 
single  expression:  "One  word  from  the  Al- 
mighty were  sufficient  to  banish  him  forever 
from  the  earth."  Then  why  does  n't  he  do  it  ? 
Has  n't  man  enough  to  contend  with  in  his  own 
depraved  heart,  and  in  the  influences  of  a 
wicked  and  gainsaying  world  to  afford  a  suffi- 
cient test  of  character,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  devices  of  this  subtile,  unseen,  sagacious, 
and  powerful  foe?  "O,  but,"  says  our  author, 
"  Satan's  power  is  permitted  that  men,  through 
resistance,  may  be  made  perfect,  established, 
strengthened,  settled."  This  reasoning  would 
have  some  force,  first,  if  this  required  resist- 
ance, as  we  have  already  seen,  was  not  already 
afforded,  and,  second,  if  thousands  were  not  lured 
to  ruin  through  this  infernal  agency,  where  one 
is  made  better  through  resisting  or  fighting  him. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Supernatural  Life,"  our 
author  gives  the  subject  of  conversion — the 
relations  of  the  religious  life,  or  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul,  to  faith,  works,  and  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  a  thorough  and  yet  popular  handling. 
He  has  treated  this  great  subject  with  a  thor- 
oughly philosophic  spirit,  and  in  a  style  com- 
mendably  free  from  the  phrases  of  the  pulpit, 
and  the  repulsive  terminology  of  the  schools. 
Probably  the  most  powerful  writing  in  the  whole 
book  is  to  be  found  in  this  chapter  touching  the 
character  of  Christ — his  divinity  contemplated 
from  the  humanitarian  and  historic  stand-point 
Did  our  space  permit  we  should  be  glad  to  copy 
a  paragraph  as  a  specimen.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  better  things  concerning  the  matchless 
glory  of  Christ's  natural,  earthly  life  have  ever 
been  written ;  and  this,  seeing  that  such  men  as 
Young  and  Schaff  have  specially  exerted  them- 
selves in  this  direction,  is  no  ordinary  praise. 
In  the  mean  time  the  author  has  wisely  resisted 
all  temptations  to  discuss  some  theory  of  the 
atonement 
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Under  the  head,  "Supernatural  Destiny,"  the 
author  first  presents  us  a  summary  of  the  nat- 
ural argument  for  immortality,  then  argues  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  ably  on  the  ground 
of  our  natural  instincts,  and  finally  suggests  the 
germ  theory,  though  with  but  indifferent  suc- 
cess, as  the  best  explanation  available  of  that 
unique,  mysterious  fact  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  heaven  is  all  around  us,  it  only  requiring 
such  spiritual  vision  as  was  granted  the  servant 
of  Elisha,  and  the  disciples  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  to  behold  the  thronging  heavenly 
hosts  who  are  not  far  away.  He  thinks  that 
the  "  many  "  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels,  and  to 
whom  the  dead  are  represented  as  appearing  in 
connection  with  the  crucifixion,  merely  had  their 
eyes  opened,  and  so  were  permitted  to  behold 
those  who  had  been  denizens,  it  may  be  for 
ages,  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  says  a  great 
many  very  pleasant  and  sensible  things  about 
heaven,  and,  meantime,  unlike  the  popular 
"Gates  Ajar,"  does  not  forget  to  put  Christ 
first  and  foremost  Any  theory  of  the  future 
life  in  heaven,  which  does,  not  involve  as  its 
fundamental  conception  personal  spiritual  fel- 
lowship with  the  Father  and  with  bis  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  will  be  fatally  defective.  The  article  on 
the  relations  of  memory  to  the  future  state  is 
well  written,  though  containing  nothing  new. 
Perhaps  the  most  powerful  chapter  in  the  book 
is  the  one  on  the  "  Nature  and  Operations  of 
Conscience,"  in  which  God  is  represented  as  in 
the  human  conscience,  condemning,  harassing, 
and  troubling  the  guilty — stirring  up  in  the 
human  bosom  that  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
fiery  indignation  and  judgment  spoken  of  by 
Paul,  and  thus  affording  the  sinner  an  experi- 
mental foretaste  or  prophecy  of  the  righteous 
condemnation  which  awaits  him  at  the  bar  of 
Eternal  Justice.  This  essay  is  not  so  system- 
atic and  philosophic  in  form  as  most  treatises 
on  this  subject,  but  doubtless  will  prove  all  the 
more  popular  and  readable  on  that  account 
There  is  nothing  didactic,  practical,  or  sermon- 
like about  it,  yet  it  is  an  article  of  uncommon 
power.  Under  the  significant  title  of  "  Thrall- 
dom  of  Character,"  the  author  shows  how,  as 
the  final  issue  of  self-induced  corruption,  men 
may  come  to  make  evil  their  chief  good,  and  so 
pass  irrecoverably  under  its  dominion.  The 
last  chapter  of  the  book  is  entitled,  "  The  Skep- 
tic among  the  Disciples,"  and  is  a  genial,  sym- 
pathetic recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  honest, 
inquiring  skeptic. 

We  wish  he  bad  added  another  chapter  upon 
the  nature  and  terms  of  human  probation. 
When  the  next  edition  is  issued,  moreover,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  author  add  an  Introduc- 
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tion  discussing  the  absolute  need  of  a  positive 
faith  ;  first,  in  order  to  the  natural,  harmonious, 
happy  development  of  the  human  soul ;  and, 
second,  in  order  to  an  aggressive,  prosperous, 
conquering  Church. 

This  book,  therefore,  speaking  of  it  as  a 
whole,  may  be  represented  as  a  systematic, 
comprehensive  compend,  in  popular  form,  of 
both  the  system  and  evidences  of  Christianity. 
It  is  a  presentation,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
current  theology  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation 
of  that  theology  to  the  manner  and  exigencies 
of  present  thought — a  conscientious  and  earnest 
attempt  to  relieve  the  difficulties  which  beset 
many  who  are  not  able  to  accept  that  theology 
as  it  lias  usually  been  held  out  to  them.  Whether 
or  not  it  shall  actually  serve  as  a  serviceable 
guide  to  "  wandering  yet  searching  feet,"  it  will 
doubtless  interest  multitudes  of  thoughtful  yet 
unlettered  persons  who  would  never  think  of 
looking  into  Watson's  Institutes. 

As  it  regards  the  literary  execution  of  this 
work,  we  think  it  eminently  deserving  of  being 
classed  among  those  popular  and  able  exposi- 
!     tions  and  defenses  of  Christianity  so  popular  at 
j     the  present  time  in  this  country  and  England. 

Without  the  sculptured  eloquence  or  sculptured 
j     thought  of  Ecce  Homo,  or  the  polished  and 
!     scholarly  diction  or  mental  vigor  or  grasp  of 
Ecce  Deus,  it  is  nevertheless  in  no  respect 
unworthy  of  being  classed  with  these  works ; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and  this  can  not 
be  esteemed  moderate  praise,  that  the  work 
under  review  is  quite  equal  every  way  to  Albert 
j     Barnes's  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
!     teenth  Century. 

Such  a  work  as  this,  so  manly  in  style,  so 
mature  in  thought,  and  so  comprehensive  in  the 
range  of  the  topics  discussed,  and  coming  from 
1  so  young  an  author  as  the  writer*  of  this  is 
!  understood  to  be,  may  assuredly  be  regarded  as 
:  big  with  promise  of  many  things  both  greater 
i    and  better  in  years  to  come. 

Meanwhile  every  successive  grapple  of  truth- 
with  error  attests  anew  the  fact  that  the  Gospel, 
j    the  good  old  Gospel  which  Paul  planted  and 
!     Apollos  watered,  is  still  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation ;  that  so  far  from  its  having  become 
any  "  old  fossil  supernaturalism,"  any  mere  idle, 
by-gone  story,  the  merely  soulless  echo  of  tra- 
dition, as  modern  sciolism  writes  it,  it  is  as 
much  a  vital  presence  to-day,  as  much  a  divine 
energy  in  the  heart  of  every  true  believer,  as 
\    much  a  gift  of  life  and  of  the  power  of  God 
unto  this  generation,  as  it  was  unto  the  primi- 
tive brotherhood,  and  to  the  primitive  Church — 
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holding  fast  thus  to  its  pledge  that  it  shall  yet, 
in  the  good  providence  of  God,  actually  rise  to 
the  throne  of  the  world. 


DREAMING. 


I  dream,  I  dream  in  the  sunny  Spring, 

When  the  morning's  crimson  flood 
Has  lathed  the  earth  with  its  glowing  tide, 

And  sparkled  in  youthful  blood ; 
And  new-born  joys  in  every  hour 

Drive  hidden  cares  away, 
As  a  forest  leaf  is  wafted  on 

By  the  breath  of  a  storm  in  May. 
The  world  far-off  is  a  beautiful  world, 
■  And  the  hills  of  Beulah  rise, 
Like  a  shadowy  palace  of  purple  clouds, 

In  the  misty  morning  skies. 
The  trailing  vines,  the  climbing  rose, 

And  the  fragrant  eglantine, 
Are  but  emblems  faint  of  the  glowing  hopes, 

And  the  beautiful  dreams  of  mine. 

My  soul  dreams  on,  as  the  Summer  hours 

Fade  in  the  twilight  gray ; 
And  the  golden  haze  of  Autumn  waits 

To  crown  the  coming  day. 
The  deep,  deep  quafls  of  celestial  bliss, 

That  thrill  me  through  and  through, 
Refresh  my  heart  with  a  buoyant  hope, 

As  sacred  Hermon's  dew. 
Strange  thoughts  arise,  like  the  swelling  tides 

That  play  on  the  sandy  floor, 
Over  the  germs  of  the  ocean  bed, 

And  the  weeds  that  drift  to  the  shore ; 
In  every  breath  from  the  woodland  heights ; 

In  every  gale  from  the  sea; 
In  every  gleaming  star  of  night, 

A  promise  is  borne  to  me. 

The  murmuring  song  of  the  tiny  shell, 

That  lies  on  the  strand  at  my  feet, 
Tells  of  the  mermaid  wooed  by  the  wind, 

And  the  words  of  the  lover  sweet 
Bright  spirits  guide  my  wandering  steps, 

And  beckon  me  on  with  a  smile, 
And  over  the  wearisome  road  of  life 

The  fleeting  hours  beguile. 
I  sit  alone,  in  a  Winter's  night, 

When  the  snow,  is  drifting  by, 
And  the  wind  is  wailing  by  my  door, 

Like  the  Banshee's  mournful  sigh ; 
And  the  creaking  sign,  the  swaying  trees, 

And  the  dark  waves,  tempest  tossed, 
Sound  like  the  cry  of  the  dying  poor, 

Or  the  moan  of  a  soul  that  is  lost. 
And  I  know  that  my  dreams  are  vain  and  wild, 

And  are  only  born  to  decay, 
That  the  magic  lives  of  their  beautiful  forms 

Are  floating  quickly  away ; 
And  my  soul  looks  up  from  its  prisoned  cell 

To  that  home  of  endless  day. 
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AMONG  THE  SEA-WEEDS. 


"The  water  is  calm  and  (till  below. 

For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent  there. 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  flow 
i  In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air ; 

There  with  its  waving  glade  of  green 

The  sea-weed  streams  through  the  silent  water, 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 
To  blush  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter." 

Psrcival. 

AS  science  is  day  by  day  extending  her 
boundaries,  objects  in  God's  creation  once 
J    neglected  and  even  despised  are  gradually  tak- 
ing their  places  as  our  instructors  and  as  con- 
|    tributors  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  and 
|  usefulness. 

I       A  remarkable  change  has,  for  a  late  period, 
I    come  over  the  minds  of  botanical  students  in 
respect  to  the  merits  of  algae,  as  subjects 
.    worthy  of  scientific  notice  and  investigation. 

They  no  longer  assume  an  unimportant  posi- 
i  tion  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To  the  lover 
I  of  the  beautiful  and  the  curious  no  field  of  labor 
|  is  more  inviting  and  so  full  of  reward.  The 
i  interest  in  this  study  is  enhanced  by  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  collector  of  algae  in  his  seashore 
I  rambles  and  explorations.  Health,,  recreation, 
1  and  information — a  trio  of  interests— combine  in 
I  making  a  Summer  holiday  at  the  sea-side  one 
I  of  the  most  delightful  passages  of  every-day 
life. 

|       The  gatherer  of  sea-weeds  prefers  the  morn- 

|  ing  for  his  labors — the  afternoon  to  be  reserved 
for  the  home-work  of  arranging  the  specimens 

'  for  preservation  while  they  are  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful.   He  goes  out  a  sort  of  pilgrim,  a  tin-can 

t     slung  over  his  shoulders,  an  oil-skin  bag  at  his 
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girdle  for  the  more  delicate  specimens,  with  a 
pole  having  an  iron  hook  at  one  end  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  him  in  clambering  over  the 
slippery  rocks  and  in  raising  and  turning  over 
the  masses  of  sea-weeds  found  in  the  "  tide- 
pools  "  and  clefts  of  the  rocks.  He  needs,  in 
addition,  a  microscope  or  pocket-lens  for  a  bet- 
ter examination  of  his  treasures. 

In  arranging  his  specimens  he  requires  a 
couple  of  pine-boards,  twenty-four  by  twelve 
inches  in  size,  some  old  muslin,  a  quantity  of 
blotting-paper,  and  some  of  a  rougher  quality. 
These  can  be  combined  into  a  sort  of  press  for 
laying  out  the  specimens  after  they  have  been 
properly  washed  in  fresh  water  and,  by  the  aid 
of  needles  attached  to  handles,  mounted  on 
sheets  of  a  stout  whitish  paper.  A  mucilage 
of  isinglass  and  gin  may  be  required  to  fasten 
certain  specimens  where-  their  own  glutinous 
nature  proves  insufficient. 

Sea-weeds  belong  to  the  botanical  series  of 
Cryptogamous,  or  flowerless  plants,  making 
them  own  cousins  to  the  ferns,  mosses,  and 
liverworts.  Though  as  lovely,  in  many  cases, 
as  the  beauties  of  our  gardens,  we  find  them 
destitute  of  real  flowers  and  real  seeds.  In 
place  of  the  latter  we  discover  something  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  seeds  in  a  simple  way 
called  "  spores." 

These  spores  are  found  in  various  portions 
of  the  plant,  according  to  its  species — some- 
times in  little  pods  or  berries  fastened  to  the 
branches,  as  in  case  of  the  Polysiphonia  and  the 
Ceramium,  where  the  little  urn-shaped  "  Cera- 
midia,"  as  they  are  termed,  seem  as  though 
suspended  to  the  boughs  by  fairy  fingers.  We 
give  some  specimens  highly  magnified. 


Spores  imbedded 
in  branches* 


(Pieces  cf  Per- 
fkyra.)  Spores 
in  groups  of  fours 
called  "  tetra  spores." 


(Sflkacelaria.) 
Spores  in  cap- 
sules at  end  of 
branches. 


(Polytipteuia.)  Spores 
in  capsules  and  in 
branches. 


Algz  in  fruit. 


At  other  times  they  are  found  at  the  tips  of 
the  branches,  as  in  case  of  the  Sphacelaria, 
Coralline,  and  Fucus.  At  other  times  they  are 
mere  dots  in  regular  or  irregular  lines  and  spots 
within  or  without  the  substance  of  the  weeds.  In 
the  "  Nitophyllum  Punctatum  "—see  page  36 — 
these  spots  of  spores  are  strikingly  conspicuous. 

The  term  "  frond  "  applies  to  all  parts  of  an 
alga  except  the  root,  which  is  merely  a  sort  of 
Vol.  XXX.— 3 


disc  for  attaching  the  weed  to  a  rock  or  other 
foundation. 

Alga:  are  divided  into  three  great  classes 
from  the  color  of  their  seeds  or  spores ;  namely, 
the  Olive,  the  Red,  and  the  Green  Sea- Weeds. 
The  color  of  the  plants  is  often  in  keeping  with 
the  seeds,  but  not  invariably  so. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  most 
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interesting  specimens  in  each  department,  ac- 
companied with  appropriate  illustrations. 


OLIVE  SEA- WEEDS. 

Laminaria  {Digitate) — So  called  from  its 
laminate,  plate-like  fronds — Digitata,  because 
split  into  segments  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 
It  is  fastened  to  the  rocks,  not  by  roots,  but  by 
discs,  with  side  branches  connecting  with  the 
main  stem.  The  fisherman's  boys  make  han- 
dles to  knives  and  hooks  of  sections  of  the 
stems,  which  gradually  become  as  hard  as  horn. 
These  sticks  of  "tangle,"  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  the  chief  source  from  which 
that  wonderful  medical  agent,  iodine,  is  ob- 
tained.  This  chemical,  it  is  well  known,  is  the 


Laminaria  Digitata. 


mysterious  ele- 
ment to  which  we 
are  indebted  for 
the  development  of 
the  daguerreotype 
and  photograph. 

Laminaria  is  the 
memorable  weed 
which  the  legend 
narrates  was  used 
by  the  shipwrecked 

sailors  in  building  mwula. 
a  fire  on  the  sandy  shore  of  an  Oriental  river,  a 
transparent  substance  found  in  the  ashes  being 
the  first  hint  of  our  modern  window  panes. 
There  is  one  variety  of  this  alga  in  which 
the  fronds,  radiating  from  a  bulb 
one  foot  in  diameter,  form  a  circle 
twelve  feet  across.  This  hollow 
bulb  is  a  favorite  resort  for  fishes 
and  sea  animals,  answering  to 
them  as  a  sort  of  combined  pub- 
lic hall,  gymnasium,  and  nursery. 

Among  these  curious  beings 
we  notice  a  little  speck  which, 
brought  under  a  microscope, 
will  not  only  interest  but  as- 
tonish us.    We  discover  this 
speck  to  be  a  tiny  shell,  out  of  which  fly  up 
a  set  of  plumes — the  breathing  organs  of 
the  little  "Serpula."    Only  14,000  teeth  are 
fashioned  for  this  atom  of  creation  ;  on  his 
1,900  hooks  by  which  he  raises  and  lowers 
himself  in  his  tube-like  house — pulling  down  a  sort  of 
trap-door  behind  Mm  by  a  slender  cord  to  shut  out  un- 
welcome intruders.    Verily,  from  among  these  lowly  and 
once  despised  sea-weeds,  what  sacred  voices  whisper  to 
us  of  Him  whose  pathways  are  in  the  great  waters,  and 
whose  care  is  over  all  the  works  of  His  hands ! 

Fucus. — This  weed  is  the  most  common  on  the  sea- 
shore. It  is  less  noted  for  its  beauty  than  for  its  utility  in 
the  manufacture  of  "kelp" — as  food  for  cattle  and  deer, 
for  enriching  the  soil,  also  for  packing  lobsters  and  fish. 
In  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  it  is  called 
"  Vraic"  The  time  for  its  gathering  is  appointed  by 
law,  and  the  "vraicking  season"  is  a  sort  of  merry  mak- 
ing, in  which  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  are  equally  in- 
terested. 

One  of  the  varieties  is  called  "■Bladder  Wrack"  from 
its  numerous  vesicles  or  air  vessels  arranged  in  pairs. 
The  pods  containing  the  fruit  are  likewise  in  pairs  at  the  tips  of  the 

branches. 

A  second  variety  is  the  Fucus  nodosus,  having  no  mid-rib  along 
the  fronds.  The  stalks  are  often  six  feet  in  length.  Fucus  Ser- 
ratus,  the  third  variety,  is  so  named  from  its  saw.-like  edges.  This 
weed  is  the  favorite  home  of  certain  interesting  zoophytes — the  light 
spots  visible  on  the  fronds  (see  illustration)  are  a  sort  of  lace-work — 
the  creation  of  the  "  Membranipora."   Further  down  the  fronds  are 
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!    little  white  bristles,  each  notch  of  which  is  the 

I  home  of  a  little  creature  called  the  "  Sertularia," 
which  throws  out  twelve  feelers  to  catch  its 
food,  the  whole  bristle  looking  like  a  spray  of 

j  pearly  white  stars  by  day,  at  night  turning  to  a 
torch  of  phosphorescent  light  to  illumine  the 

i    halls  of  the  sea-nymphs. 


Ptiutclft  TaO. 

I      Padiua  Pavonia,  or  Peacock's  Tail. — So  called 
i    from  its  shape  and  gay  coloring.    It  abounds 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


DUtyota  Dichoiema. 

Dictyota. — From  a  Greek  word  signifying  a 
|  "  net,"  on  account  of  the  peculiar  net-work  cov- 
'  ering  the  fronds — the  meshes  are  square  in 
!  form. .  The  ends  of  the  fronds  are  cut  in  pairs, 
{  giving  the  additional  term  of  "dichotoma"  to 
|    the  name  of  the  plant 

RED  SEA-WEEDS. 

The  plants  in  this  department  of  the  alga;  are 
among  the  most  beautiful,  but  in  many  cases 
|  are  prone  to  change  color  on  exposure  to  the 
light  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Polysiphonia, 
which  often  assumes  a  color  approaching  black. 
There  are  twenty-six  varieties  of  this  interest- 
ing alga.   A  section  of  the  stem  beneath  the 


microscope  reveals  to  us  six  or  more  siphons  or 
tubes  arranged  around  a  larger  central  one, 
hence  the  name  of  the  weed.  The  curious 
spore  baskets  or  capsules  of  this  plant  have 
before  been  referred  to  in  our  first  illustration. 


Pclytipkonia. 
At  top  section  of  stem  magnified. 

Chylocladia. — In  a  work  with  which  many  of 
us  are  familiar,  the  travels  of  the  popular  and 
indefatigable  Baron  Munchausen,  we  are  in- 
formed of  a  discovery  made  by  him  on  one  of 
his  extensive  tours  of  a  tree  bearing  fruit  con- 
taining the  best  of  gin.  Had  the  astonished 
traveler  known  something  about  sea-weeds,  he 


"Jointed  Juice  Branch."   Chylocladia  Articulaia. 

would  have  been  furnished  with  a  foundation 
for  a  story  of  a  tree  made  up  of  a  series  of  wine 
bottles  filled  with  sparkling  Madeira.  The  alga 
referred  to  is  the  Chylocladia  Articulaia,  or 
Jointed  Juice  Branch. 

Coralline. — It  is  well  known  that  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  closely  con- 
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Coralline. 
Fruit  at  top  magnified. 


nected  as  to  have  occa- 
sioned considerable  war- 
fare among  scientific  men 
as  to  the  precise  bound- 
aries of  each.  This  plant 
has  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  animal  coral 
as  to  be  taken  for  such. 
It  has  the  faculty  of  gath- 
ering from  the  sea-water 
a  large  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  When 
the  vegetable  part  of  the 
plant  dies  the  chalky  por- 
tion remains,  giving  cause 
for  its  being  confounded 
with  true  coral.  This 
stony  part  is  white,  while 
in  its  living  state  the 
weed  is  purple.  The 
fruit  is  contained  in  pods 
at  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
es, four  seeds  or  spores 
being  grouped  together. 

Dellesseria. — The  frond  of  this  alga  has  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  a  terrestrial 
tree  having  a  decided  mid-rib  and  nervures.  It 
is  considered  a  great  prize  by  collectors — its 
rich  red  color  is  exceedingly  showy,  nor  does 
it  fade  to  any  great  extent  on  the  page  of  an 
album. 

Iridea. — The  frond 
of  this  plant  is  thick 
and  leathery,  or 
flesh-like.  In  color 
a  deep  red,  with 
capacity  to  reflect 
the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  It  is  eat- 
en by  the  fisher- 
men on  the  coasts 
of  England,  who 
pinch  it  with  hot 
tongs  to  make  it, 
as  they  say,  taste 
like  oysters.  In 
Scotland  it  is  hon- 
ored in  the  frying- 
pan.  The  little 
creatures  of  the  sea 
resort  to  it  with 
great  relish,  and 
collectors  seeking 
iriha  EJulii.  for  specimens  of 

these  curiosities  of  animated  nature  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  the  discovery  this  alga. 

Nitophyllum  Punctatum. — This  plant  has 
fronds  of  a  large  size,  though  the  dimensions  in 


Nitophyllum  Punctatum. 


various  plants 
differ  greatly. 
I  magine  the 
magnificence  of 
those  sometimes 
found  on  the 
western  coast  of 
Ireland,  five  feet 
in  length  and  a 
yard  in  width  ; 
color,  a  rosy 
pink — the  frond, 
spotted  wi th 
dark  capsules, 
containing  the 
spores  imbed- 
ded in  the  sub- 
stance of  the 
leaf.  How  curi- 
ously its  edges 
are  plaited  and 
goffered!  When 
introducing  it  to  fresh  water  it  gives  out  a  crack- 
ling sound. 

Ceramium.— This  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  the  algae. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  than  its 
slender,  delicate  branches ; 
some  as  fine  as  gossamer, 
made  up  of  alternating  sec- 
tions of  transparent,  white 
and  red.  The  tips  of  the 
filaments  are  forked,  often 
inclining  toward  each  other 
like  sugar  tongs.  We  can 
only  furnish  a  microscopic 
view  of  a  sprig  of  this  alga ; 
its  marvelous  beauty  and 
extreme  delicacy  defy  the 
skill  of  the  draughtsman  and  engraver. 

Dasya  Elegans. — Another  beautiful  sea-weed 
having  long  feathery  tufts.  It  is  greatly  prized 
by  collectors,  and  retains  its  color  permanently. 
The  Callithamnion  Plumula  stands  in  the  front 


Ceramium.  Section  show- 
Magnified,    ing  fruit. 


CaUithamnioH  Plumula. 
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rank  for  delicacy  and  beauty,  and  no  sea-weed 
is  more  lovely  beneath  the  microscope.  The 
Creator  has  scattered  this  gem  of  an  alga  on 
nearly  every  coast.  There  are  sixteen  varieties. 
The  finest  specimens  are  'found  just  after  a 
storm. 

Rhodymenia  Crestata. — This,  with  Grinnillia, 
seems  to  be  particularly  abundant  on  our  Amer- 
ican coasts.  Another  variety  of  the  Rhody- 
menia is  the 
plant  popularly 
called  in  the 
British '  isles 
"Dulse,"  or 
Dillisk.  It  is 
highly  prized, 
both  as  food 
and  medicine. 
There  is  a  com- 
mon saying  in  Scotland,  "  He  who  eats  of  the 
dulse  of  Guerdie,  and  drinks  of  the  wells  of 
Kildingie,  will  escape  all  maladies  except  black 
death." 

We  are  making  out  quite  a  "bill  of  fare" 
among  the  sea-weeds.  The  last  we  shall  men- 
tion of  the  red  algae  in  this  connection,  is  the 
Carrageen  or  Irish  Moss,  furnishing  an  excel- 
lent dish  for  invalids. 

GREEN  SEA-WEEDS. 

The  green-seeded  algae  have  peculiar  value  in 
the  furnishing  of  an  aquarium.  They  possess 
the  properties  of  giving  out  oxygen  and  con- 
suming carbonic  acid  gas.  Fish  and  sea-animals 
will  live  without  difficulty  in  water  for  a  long 
time,  provided  it  be  furnished  with  green  sea- 
weeds. The  greater  the  access  of  light  to  the 
aquarium  the  more  readily  do  the  fronds  per- 
form their  functions. 
This  process  is  often 
indicated  by  the 
presence  of  tiny 
bubbles  cover!  ng  the 
surface  of  the  fronds, 
acting  as  miniature 
buoys  to  float  them 
upon  the  water.  A 
passing  cloud  across 
the  sun  will  cause 
the  bubbles  to  let  go 
their  hold  and  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  while  the 
alga  drops  down- 
ward. 

Bryopsis  Plumo- 
sa. — We  find  a  name 
Bryottu  fiumesa.         for    this  beautiful 


alga  from  its  feathery  look.  Its  color  is  a  rich 
green.  Another  pretty  green  sea-weed  is  the 
Cladophora  Arc/a,  having  silvery  tips. 

Ulva. — Known  as  the  common  Green  Lavet 
or  Sea-Lettuce. 


The  Purple  Laver  is  known  among  botanists 
by  the  name  of  Porphyra.  A  portion  only  of 
this  plant  is  here  represented.  Both  green  and 
purple  Laver  are  used  as  food  in  the  British 
islands — the  latter  is  considered  by  far  the  more 
delicious.  The  Irish  call  it  "slcke,"  the  Scotch 
"slaak."  It  is  stewed  for  several  hours  until 
quite  tender,  and  is  seasoned  with  lemon-juice, 
butter,  and  spices. 

The  latter 
two  plants  are 
good  emblems 
of  that  noble 
virtue — con- 
stancy. So 
firm  is  their 
hold  upon  a 
rock  that  noth- 
ing but  a  ham- 
mer will  suc- 
ceed in  detach- 
ing them,  and 
once  broken 
loose  no  sec- 
ond attach- 
ment, as  in 
case  of  many 

terrestrial  Perfhyn. 
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plants,  can  be  effected 
by  them. 

There  is  another  sea- 
plant  which  is  clearly 
distinguishable  from 
the  alga.   It  is  called 
the  Zostera  Marina — having 
a  real  root  and  flowers.  It 
grows  in  vast  quantities  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean, 
affording  pasture  to  innumer- 
able sea-animals.    It  is  highly 
useful  in  an  aquarium.  When 
dried  it  is  used  as  bed-stuff- 
ing, and  for  packing  china  and 
glassware.    It  is  often  known 
by  the  name  of  grass-wrack 
or  alva. 

Common  Sea-Grass  {Enter- 
omorpha  Compressa.) — The 
frond  of  this  plant  varies 
greatly  in  width,  some  so  del- 
icate as  to  be  called  "sea- 
thread." 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  we 
have,  in  most  cases,  referred 
to  sea-weeds  peculiar  to  the 
British  islands.  No  algae  are 
perhaps  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  the  southern  seas. 
We  have  seen  specimens  of 
these  most  exquisite  in  forms 
and  coloring — those  of  the 
silver  and  light  olive- 
green  hues  being  es- 
pecially lovely,  and  un- 
der the  microscope 
affording  rare  revela- 
tions of  the  wisdom 
and  skill  of  the  Creator. 
Our  own  coasts  furnish 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  specimens.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  so  curious,  so  interesting,  and 
so  profitable  a  study  may  soon  become  so  pop- 
ular as  to  call  out  a  valuable  work  on  American 
algas.  _ 

Op  all  the  lessons  that  humanity  has  to  learn 
in  life's  school,  the  hardest  is  to  learn  to  wait. 
Not  to  wait  with  folded  hands  that  claim  life's 
prizes  without  previous  effort,  but,  having  strug- 
gled and  crowded  the  slow  years  with  trial,  see 
no  such  result  as  effort  seems  to  warrant — nay, 
perhaps  disaster  instead.  To  stand  firm  at 
such  a  crisis  of  existence,  to  preserve  one's 
self-poise  and  self-respect,  not  to  lose  hold  or 
relax  effort,  this  is  greatness,  whether  achieved 
by  man  or  woman. 


Sta-Gnut, 
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A LADY  once  said  to  a  young  friend,  the 
inmate  of  a  charming  home,  surrounded 
by  every  thing  which  wealth  and  affection  could 
bring  together  to  make  her  life  a  happy  one, 
"  My  dear,  you  are  so  comfortable,  and  made  so 
much  of  at  home,  that  I  am  afraid  you  will 
never  be  married.  And  yet  I  don't  know," 
continued  she;  "that  does  not  always  follow. 
I  have  known  girls  to  marry  poor  men  out  of 
just  such  delightful  homes  as  yours,  and  make 
the  very  best  of  wives,  industrious,  economical, 
and  contented." 

"I  think  I  can  understand  why  that  is  so," 
said  the  other,  thoughtfully.  "Those  young 
girls  of  whom  you  speak  had  doubtless  found 
that  'the  life  is  more  than  meat.'  With  all  the 
luxury  and  love  with  which  they  were  encom- 
passed, they  yet  were  sadly  conscious,  at  times, 
that  their  highest  powers  were  unfed  and  un- 
used. A  true  marriage— one  heaven-made — is 
the  happiest  and  most  natural  solution  of  the 
problem  of  life  to  such  natures.  They  are  for- 
tunate to  whom  such  a  destiny  is  given." 

Fortunate,  but  not  numerous,  thought  I. 
This  little  conversation  was  very  suggestive  to 
me,  and,  taking  it  for  a  sort  of  text,  I  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  with  which  my 
thoughts  are  filled — the  life-work  of  women, 
perhaps  a  little  past  their  first  youth,  who  do 
not  marry;  women  technically  called  ladies, 
that  is,  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  to  whom 
labor  for  their  own  support  is  not  a  necessity. 
I  know  well  what  very  delicate  ground  I  am 
venturing  upon.  Truly  do  I  feel  all  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  gather  around  this  most 
complicated  question.  I  earnestly  hope  that  if 
practically  my  suggestions  may  be  of  little 
value,  the  attempt  to  state  clearly  the  great 
need  may  come  home  with  comfort  to  the  hearts 
of  some  who  are  slowly  struggling  toward  the 
light  of  higher  truth  without  sympathy  and 
without  help.    It  is  in  this  hope  that  I  write. 

A  young  girl  of  eighteen  finishes  her  educa- 
tion— if  that  can  be  said  to  be  finished  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  hardly  begun — and  enters 
society.  We  are  supposing  her  the  daughter 
of  parents  wealthy  and  cultivated,  and  whose 
social  position  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  girl  is  pretty  and  attractive,  and  not  frivo- 
lous by  nature.  High  aspirations,  and  dreams, 
and  hopes,  perhaps  impossible  ever  to  realize, 
float  through  her  brain.  She  wishes  to  be 
distinguished  in  some  grand  way,  not  so  much, 
she  tells  herself,  for  the  sake  of  the  thing  itself, 
as  for  the  good  she  hopes  to  accomplish  for 
others  through  that  means.    But  at  present  all 
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is  vague  in  regard  to  her  desires,  and  the  world 
stands  open  before  her  in  its  most  tempting 
aspect  Her  mother,  we  will  suppose,  is  in 
many  ways  a  noble  woman,  generous  and  affec- 
tionate, but  with  strong  social  pride  and  worldly 
ambition.  This  daughter,  she  intends,  shall 
gratify  her  in  her  aspirations. 

To  this  end  the  beautiful  house  is  thrown 
open.  No  expense  in  the  matter  of  toilet  is 
spared.  The  young  girl  breathes  an  atmos- 
!  phere  of 'adulation  at  every  step.  She  accepts 
invitations — goes  to  parties  and  receptions  with- 
out number.  Occasionally,  in  the  midst  of  this 
whirl  of  excitement,  a  pang  of  weariness  and 
self-satisfaction  steals  over  her.  Surely  this  is 
not  fulfilling  any  of  her  former  dreams.  But 
she  has  little  time  for  reflection.  Dressing, 
visiting,  driving,  riding  absorb  her  life,  and 
make  sober  thought  all  but  impossible.  She 
has  offers  of  marriage  and  lovers  in  abundance, 
any  one  of  whom,  socially,  would  be  considered 
a  brilliant  parti.  But  upon  one  thing  she  long 
ago  resolved,  and  of  whatever  else  good  she 
may  have  lost  sight  in  the  imperative  demands 
of  her  fashionable  life,  to  this  she  still  remains 
true — never  to  marry  any  man  whom  she  does 
not  love  to  the  full  extent  of  the  affection  which 
she  feels  she  has  to  bestow. 

So  glides  her  first  season.  Time  passes. 
Then  the  still  small  warning  voice  of  conscience 
makes  itself  distinctly  audible,  and  she  thus 
takes  counsel  with  her  own  heart:  "What  am 
I  doing?  I  am  very  unhappy,  and  ungrateful 
to  be  so,  when  my  dear  father  and  mother  love 
me  so  much,  and  do  every  thing  to  make  me 
happy.  What  shall  I  do?  I  can  not  talk  to 
them  of  these  feelings,  for,  with  all  their  affec- 
tion, they  would  not  understand  them.  I  am 
not  the  same  girl  I  was  a  year  ago.  Then  I 
cared  about  other  and  better  things;  and  yet 
all  this  society-life  does  not  give  me  pleasure, 
at  least  when  the  excitement  of  the  moment  is 
past    I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do." 

Poor  child  I  As  she  sits  in  her  beautiful 
room  in  her  elegant  dress,  she  does  not,  per- 
haps, feel  her  resemblance  to  the  ugly  old  wo- 
man of  whom  Mother  Goose  sings : 


**  There  wxi  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  jrou  think? 
Sho  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and  drink  1 
Victual*  and  drink  were  the  chief  of  her  diet. 
And  yet — this  old  woman  could  never  be  quiet." 

Small  wonder!  When  was  ever  soul-hunger 
stilled  and  satisfied  with  food  unmeet  for  it? 
We  are  learned  as  to  material  phenomena. 
When  human  beings  are  fed  upon  unsuitable 
diet,  as  a  natural  consequence  we  expect  dys- 
pepsia. Where  is  the  remedy  for  the  moral 
dyspepsia  from  which  immortal  souls  on  every 


hand  are  suffering?  Does  not  common  sense 
seem  to  suggest  a  following  out  of  the  analogy 
by  a  change  in  the  quality  of  food  now  supplied 
to  them  ? 

So  this  young  girl  goes  on  in  life,  perhaps 
being  able  to  accomplish  some  little  dilettante 
work  among  the  poor,  which,  unless  one  pos- 
sesses peculiar  gifts  for  it,  is  apt  to  prove  very 
uphill  work.  Every  body  can  not  teach,  any 
more  than  every  body  can  sing  or  draw.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  in  any  wise  the 
heroic,  self-denying  efforts  of  multitudes  of 
noble  men  and  women  to  rescue  fellow-creatures 
from  crime  and  degradation.  It  is  truly  a  grand 
labor  of  love.  I  only  say  that  to  every  one 
indiscriminately  is  not  given  the  power  for,  and 
attraction  to,  this  particular  kind  of  work.  Per- 
haps this  girl  of  whom  we  speak — the  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  class,  remember — finds  this 
way  of  doing  good,  for  some  reason,  constitu- 
tional or  other,  extremely  distasteful.  Besides, 
apart  from  the  serious  business  of  her  life, 
marked  out  for  her  by  her  parents  and  inex- 
orable public  opinion — the  getting  herself  a 
husband — she  has  very  little  time  to  devote 
to  charity.  She  puts  herself  with  feverish 
eagerness  into  little  things  at  home.  They 
bring  her  no  inward  satisfaction.  She  feels,  at 
times,  envying  the  servants  who  go  about  the 
house  sweeping  and  dusting.  Being  of  an 
affectionate  nature,  perceiving  the  unspoken 
wishes  of  those  dearest  to  her,  she  may  try, 
perhaps,  to  care  for  one  among  her  suitors  suffi- 
ciently to  satisfy  herself  that  she  would  do  no 
wrong  in  accepting  him.  The  effort,  however, 
is  in  vain.  The  young  men  whom  she  meets 
are  well  enough  to  associate  with,  but  when 
tried  by  the  tests  of  moral  earnestness  or  intel- 
lectual aspiration,  they  are  altogether  wanting. 
She  turns  sadly  away,  thrown  in  again  upon 
herself. 

Now  she  desires  to  try  friendship.  She  is 
met,  alas  1  on  the  threshold  of  that  desire  by 
objections  from  those  she  loves.  She  per- 
versely wishes  to  be  intimate  with  persons  out- 
side her  own  "set."  "If  you  must  have  inti- 
mate friends,  my  dear,"  says  her  mother,  "  I 
can  point  out  to  you  several  young  people  with 
whom  such  friendship  is  socially  desirable.  As 
for  these  others,  to  whom  you  seem  to  have 
taken  such  a  fancy,  they  are  good  enough  in 
their  way,  no  doubt,  but  in  no  sense  proper 
associates  for  you.  I  wonder  that  you — brought 
up  as  you  have  been,  and  with  all  your  advan- 
tages— should  think  of  them  as  friends.  It  is 
not  the  thing  at  all,  and  I  can  not  permit  it." 
How  I  despise  that  expression,  "  Not  the 
thing,"  standing,  as  it  almost  invariably  does, 
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between  the  really  right  and  the  conventionally 
improper!  The  poor  child  does  not  feel  at- 
tracted toward  friends  of  her  mother's  choos- 
ing; and  as  for  her  own,  the  trouble  is,  that 
they  have  an  earnest  purpose,  a  work  to  do.  It 
seems  to  me,  also,  that  some  of  these  good 
people  often  mistake  in  judging  character  by 
appearances  only.  Many  a  wistful  face  have  I 
seen  looking  from  fashionable  surroundings, 
and  needing  perhaps  but  the  encouragement  of 
a  friendly  outside  helping  hand  to  cast  off  fri- 
volity and  attempt  a  useful  life.  But  to  return 
to  my  subject. 

Friendship  must  be  put  aside  for  the  sake  of 
domestic  harmony,  and  the  weary,  voiceless, 
life-struggle  goes  on.  Imagine  this  to  continue 
I  for  ten  years.  The  young  girl  of  eighteen  is 
I  now  the  woman  of  twenty-eight  Circumstan- 
ces, into  which  it  is  needless  to  inquire,  have, 
let  us  say,  forbidden  her  marriage.  What,  she 
now  asks  herself,  has  she  done  with  ten  precious 
years  of  her  life?  To  what  use  has  she  put 
them?  She  has  often  felt  that  had  she  an 
especial  gift  in  any  one  direction — a  fine  voice 
or  a  talent  for  drawing,  for  example — she  would 
devote  herself  to  the  culture  of  that,  and  thus 
find  scope  for  the  life-forces  within  her,  which 
from  being  compelled  to  run  in  artificial  chan- 
nels too  narrow  for  them,  threaten  to  lay  waste 
the  fair  plains  of  the  soul  itself.  How  criminal 
that  those  powers  and  capabilities,  meant  to  be 
the  elements  of  beauty  and  richness  in  life, 
should  be  so  wrested  from  their  intent !  But,  with 
great  taste  for  all  the  arts,  talent  foV  any  partic- 
|  ular  one  she  does  not  possess.  Though  intel- 
ligent, she  is  not  intellectual.  A  life  of  thought 
is  therefore  impossible  for  her.  She  longs,  she 
pines  for  action — for  something  fuller,  richer, 
more  than  she  has  ever  yet  known.  Sadly  she 
feels  that  she  is  living  beneath  her  capabilities. 
She  looks  at  her  brothers,  younger  than  she 
perhaps,  to  whom  a  career  is  open.  They 
study,  they  go  to  college,  they  choose  a  profes- 
sion, and  fit  themselves  for  it;  and  it  is  all  right 
that  ihey  should  do  so — even  expected  of  them. 
Why,  she  asks  herself,  can  not  she  do  the  same  ? 
Her  tastes  perhaps  indicate  some  definite  pur- 
suit, in  which,  after  proper  training,  she  feels 
that  she  might  do  good  work  in  the  world,  and 
be  satisfied  and  happy  in  so  doing.  For  the 
unusualness  of  the  thing,  for  what  "people 
would  say,"  she  has  enough  independence  of 
character  not  to  care.  But  her  father  and 
mother? — how  will  they  receive  an  announce- 
ment of  such  a  purpose  ?  She  almost  trembles 
at  the  thought  of  the  way  in  which  she  fears 
they  will  regard  it. 
Just  at  this  time,  when  discontent  with  her 


life  and  dissatisfaction  with  herself  are  seetffing 
within  her,  she  receives,  we  will  say,  an  offer 
of  marriage,  and  she  deliberates  upon  accepting 
it.   The  gentleman  in  question  is  in  every  re- 
spect eligible,  of  good  connections,  intelligent, 
handsome,  and  in  good  business.    Her  mar- 
riage would  gratify  them  all  at  home,  she  knows, 
and  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  once  was,  and 
may  never  have  another  offer.  She  is  tired  with 
the  unavailing  struggle  which  her  life  has  so  far 
been.   Perhaps  an  entire  change  of  surround- 
ings, with  new  and  varied  interests,  may  be  the 
very  thing  she  needs.   Why  not  accept  the  lot 
thus  offered  her  ?   True,  she  does  not  love  this 
man — has  not  for  him  one  spark  of  that  feeling  j 
without  which  she  used  to  say  she  never  would 
marry.   But  that  is  all  past.    She  was  foolishly 
romantic  in  those  days,  and  esteem  will  do  very  1 
well.    It  may  be  a  wanner  sentiment  will  grow 
when  once  she  is  fairly  married.   Her  mother's 
heart  is  set  upon  it,  and  for  herself  she  does 
not  much  care.  Her  life  has  been  such  a  failure, 
so  useless  and  disappointing,  that  she  may  as 
well  end  the  matter  in  this  as  in  any  other  way. 
Very  many  women  marry  from  these  or  similar 
motives.    So  she  tells  herself ;  but  presently 
better  thoughts  come.    She  is  too  clear-headed 
not  to  see  the  speciousness  of  such  reasoning. 
The  thing  offered  is  a  temptation  doubtless,  : 
subtile  and  strong,  but  as  such  to  be  fought 
with  and  put  aside,  entirely  regardless  of  the 
consequences.    For  her  life  she  is  responsible  I 
to  Him  who  gave  it,  who  never  gives  any  thing  I 
in  vain,  and  she  is  bound  to  put  herself  com- 
pletely out  of  the  way  of  such  temptations  in 
the  future.  ! 

In  the  strength  of  this  resolve,  having,  as 
frequently  before,  sought  Divine  guidance,  she 
lays  her  heart  open  to  her  father  and  mother,  I 
beseeching  them,  with  tears,  not  to  think  her  j 
ungrateful  or  other  than  affectionate  and  dutiful 
in  what  she  is  about  to  say.    She  tells  them 
that  her  feeling  has  strengthened  to  a  conviction 
that  her  duty  is  to  choose  some  honest  work, 
qualify  herself  for  it,  and  devote  herself  to  it  j 
Her  father,  she  says,  has  his  business ;  her  j 
mother,  her  housekeeping  duties  and  the  inter- 
ests of  home ;  her  brothers,  their  studies  ;  and 
what  has  she  ?   She  is  no  longer  necessary  at  ! 
home.   Away  from  their  tenderest  love  she  can  j 
never  drift,  but  she  must  live  a  life  and  have  a 
work  of  her  own.    Her  parents  ask  her  re- 
proachfully if  she  has  ever  received  from  them  I 
aught  but  kindness.   As  though  that  had  any  ' 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  !  She 
does  not  complain  of  ill-treatment,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gratefully  acknowledges  to  the  full 
the  affection  and  protection  which  have  been 
  I 
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|  lavished  upon  her.  She  might  well  say  in 
|  reply— 

"Many  a  woman  goes  starring,  I  ween, 
I  Who  dwells  in  a  palace  and  feeds  like  a  qneen." 

I       What  do  these  parents  under  these  circum- 
I    stances  ?   Do  they  take  into  account  the  years 
|    of  loving,  faithful  service  rendered  them  by 
|    their  daughter  ?  Knowing  hef  affectionate  con- 
|    scientiousness,  and  the  struggle  and  hesitation 
I    with  which  she  finally  has  brought  herself  to 
broach  to  them  a  subject  which  she  knew  in- 
I    stinctively  would  give  them  pain,  do  they  hasten 
|    to  assure  her  of  their  entire  confidence  in  her 
love  and  gratitude  ?    Do  they  tell  her  that, 
however  much  they  may  regret  the  conclusions 
!    at  which  she  has  arrived,  the  convictions  of 
|    every  human  soul  are  sacred  to  them — that 
|    they,  her  best  friends,  will  talk  the  matter 
quietly  over  with  her,  and  that  no  expense  nor 
1    pains  shall  be  spared  to  make  her  contented 
I    in  her  own  way,  doubtless  the  best  way  for  her, 
i    although  not  perhaps  the  one  they  would  have 
chosen,  and  a  sacrifice  on  their  part  ?   Do  they 
I    consider  that  at  limes  a  change  is  imperatively 
i    demanded  by  every  healthful  moral  nature,  and 
that  it  is  the  more  needed  in  this  case,  as  their 
daughter  has  always  lived  their  lives,  pleasant 
1    in  many  respects,  but  still  not  her  own  ?  Is 
I    this  the  tone  they  take  in  this  important  dis- 
,    cussion  ? 

Quite  the  reverse.    The  poor  girl  is  assailed 
with  accusations  of  ingratitude.    She  is  simply 
!    crazy,  says  her  father,  and  must  be  put  under 
|    a  physician's  care.    She  is  told  that  her  first 
and  only  duty  is  to  obey  the  parents  to  whom 
I    she  owes  every  thing;  also,  that  the  only  door 
1    through  which  she  may  ever  hope  to  leave  her 
lather's  house  is  the  door  of  marriage.  That 
,    alone  stands  open  to  her.    She  may  go  forth 
from  that  at  any  time,  the  sooner  the  better. 
>    Failing  to  avail  herself  of  the  only  proper  mode 
I    of  going  from  home,  her  parents  declare  that 
they  shall  continue  to  demand  her  services  as 
I    long  as  they  live.   They  tell  her,  moreover,  that 
i    she  shall  have  no  money  wherewith  to  carry  out 
her  ridiculous,  insane  scheme.    This  last  being 
a  very  practical  difficulty,  perhaps  the  daughter 
says  that,  without  questioning  her  father's  entire 
right  to  control  the  use  of  the  money  he  has 
earned,  she  feels  it  as  her  duty  and  claims  it  as 
her  right  at  once  to  commence  earning  money 
herself.    Then  they  will  stand  upon  more  equal 
ground.   To  this,  however,  the  fatal  objection 
is  raised  that  people  would  think  it  strange  if 
the  daughter.of  so  rich  a  man  were  known  to 
be  earning  money.  The  degradation  would  then 
be  complete.    Such  a  step  is  peremptorily  for- 
bidden.   Her  earnest  convictions  are  treated  as 
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of  not  the  slightest  consequence.  She  is  com- 
manded to  take  up  again  the  life  from  which 
she  desires  to  break  away.  If  she  need  further 
occupation,  she  may  find  it  in  attending  to  her 
wardrobe,  or  taking  lessons  in  a  language  or 
music,  both  of  which  she  detests. 

'In  Froude's  story  of  "  The  Cat's  Pilgrimage  " 
a  cat  is  represented  as  traveling  in  search  of  the 
object  of  life.  She  goes  to  all  the  creatures  in 
turn  and  asks  them  what  they  are  here  for. 
From  each  she  receives  the  same  answer :  "  To 
do  our  duty,  cat."  "But  what  is  my  duty?" 
"To  get  your  dinner,  cat."  "But  I  am  a  par- 
lor cat,  and  my  dinner  is  always  provided." 
"  Then  take  care  of  your  children,  cat."  "  But  I 
have  no  children."  At  last  she  comes  to  the 
bee,  busy  in  collecting  honey  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  puts  her  question  to  it  She  is  told 
that  her  duty  lies  in  making  honey.  "  I  wish  I 
knew  how  to  make  it,"  says  the  cat,  wearily. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  can 't  make 
honey?"  replies  the  bee  :  "what  a  stupid,  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  thing  you  must  be !  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you.   Good  morning." 

Now  begins  the  hardest  and  most  perplexing 
part  of  the  trial.  Let  us  imagine  that  this 
daughter,  after  looking  as  nearly  as  she  is  able 
on  all  sides  of  the  question,  determines  to  wait 
for  a  season,  not  yielding  her  point,  but  simply 
biding  her  time,  trying  first  the  effect  of  patience 
and  cheerfulness  on  the  dear  ones  at  home,  in 
order,  if  possible,  for  their  sakes,  to  avoid  call- 
ing in  outside  aid  to  effect  her  purpose.  "Per- 
haps," she  thinks,  "  they  will  be  touched  when 
they  see  my  efforts  to  please  them,  and  yet  be 
true  to  my  convictions,  and  after  a  while  they 
may  be  led  to  grant  me  my  desire."  Vain  hope  ! 
Her  father  and  mother  quietly  accept  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  life  to  them  as  their  due.  The  sub- 
ject is  passed  over  in  silence,  as  if  such  a  thing 
had  never  been.  They  overwhelm  her  with 
demonstrations  of  affection.  Now,  kindness  in 
itself,  as  we  all  feel,  is  a  very  delightful  thing, 
but  when  designed  to  take  the  place  of  justice 
withheld,  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

My  readers  must  not  think  me  irreverent 
when  I  say  that  Satan  tempting  Christ  has  its 
parallel  in  these  modern  days.  Nothing  short 
of  full  recognition  of  her  claims  as  an  individual 
being  can  satisfy  the  daughter.  She  asks  for 
entire  respect  for  her  convictions,  and  work 
that  shall  most  nobly  and  usefully  employ  her 
faculties,  the  right  to  decide  on  the  nature  which 
she,  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  claims  for 
herself.  She  is  met  not  only  by  an  utter  ignor- 
ing of  her  demands,  but  by  temptations  difficult 
to  withstand  to  give  the  whole  thing  up.  Jus- 
tice to  her  parents  induces  the  hope  that  they 
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do  not  realize  what  they  are  doing,  but  it  must 
be  characterized  as  an  attempt  on  their  part  to 
buy  her,  body  and  soul.  The  price  they  offer  is 
every  thing  of  this  world's  goods  which  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  also  some- 
thing far  harder  to  renounce — their  affection. 
The  loving  heart  is  torn  and  wounded  in  the 
unequal  strife. 

But  what  must  our  young  friend  do  ?  I  fancy 
I  hear  offered  counsel  of  this  kind  :  "Patience. 
Let  her  wait  Circumstances  may  change.  In 
the  course  of  nature  her  parents  will  die  first, 
and  then  she  wiil  be  free  to  do  as  she  likes. 
Until  such  time  the  only  course  open  to  her  is 
to  submit  to  their  will."  There  are  two  ways 
of  looking  at  such  a  question.  If  her  parents, 
by  reason  of  their  being  her  parents,  have  divine 
right  on  their  side,  she  had  much  better  accept 
their  will  as  final,  and  yield  herself  at  once  their 
devoted,  affectionate  slave  for  the  rest  of  their 
life — for  slavery  it  is,  even  though  the  chains 
be  gilded.  Indeed,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  she 
was  extremely  foolish  or  worse  to  broach  the 
subject  in  the  first  instance.  For  myself,  I  con- 
fess I  am  no  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  any 
one  human  soul  to  oppress  any  other  human 
soul,  however  close  the  relation.  As  for  pa- 
tience, if  the  thing  sought  for  is  utterly  hope- 
less, then  it  is  good,  or  if  by  its  means  a  desired 
object  can  be  obtained  surely  though  quietly 
and  slowly.  But  outside  these  two  hypotheses, 
patience  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  is  ill 
waiting  for  circumstances.  Far  better,  if  possi- 
ble, mold  them. 

In  Laboulaye's  fairy-book  there  is  an  Eastern 
legend  which  runs  thus:  "A  fox,  being  over- 
taken by  the  dawn  far  from  home,  and  fearing 
to  be  seen  in  open  day,  lay  down  by  the  road- 
side and  feigned  death,  thinking  to  lie  there 
unmolested  until  nightfall  and  then  run  home. 
Before  long  a  child  passed  by,  and  spying  the 
apparently  dead  animal,  went  up  to  it  and  amused 
himself  by  pulling  out  its  whiskers.  The  pain 
was  severe,  but  the  fox  did  not  wince.  *  Pa- 
tience,' said  he,  'I  can  get  home  without  my 
whiskers.'  After  the  child,  grown  tired  of  bis 
amusement,  had  gone  away,  there  came  along  a 
physician,  who,  looking  at  the  fox,  said, '  A  fox's 
nail  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  felon.'  Where- 
upon, without  further  ceremony,  he  cut  off  one 
of  the  poor  creature's  paws.  'O,'  sighed  the 
fox ;  '  but  patience  1  I  can  run  home  very  well 
on  three  legs.'  Pretty  soon  thereafter  came  by 
a  peasant,  who  in  like  manner  despoiled  him 
of  his  brush.  Still  the  fox  said, '  Patience.  I 
shall  get  borne  by  and  by.'  At  last  came  a 
celebrated  anatomist  'The  very  thing,'  cried 
be ;  'I  have  long  wanted  a  fox's  heart'  As 


he  cut  open  the  unfortunate  animal,  and  put  bis 
hand  on  the  heart  to  draw  it  forth,  the  fox,  in 
attempting  to  utter  his  favorite  word, '  Patience,' 
breathed  his  last."  The  moral  of  this  tale 
scarcely  needs  pointing. 

But  imagine  this  young  woman  waiting.  Her 
parents  are  fully  as  likely  as  she  to  live  for 
twenty  years  to  come.  She  can  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  so  unnatural  as  to  wish  for  their 
death.  And  afterward,  when  her  freedom  comes 
through  a  great  sorrow,  where  is  the  glorious 
working-time  of  her  youth  ? 

(to  u  continued.) 


FROM  LAWRENCE  TO  CHEYENNE. 


LEAVING  the  pleasant  town  of  Lawrence, 
its  familiar  streets  and  bustling  business, 
we  took  the  train  and  coursed  over  the  beautiful 
stretch  of  land  between  Lawrence  and  Leaven- 
worth.  Too  little  has  been  said  of  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  this  section  of  Kansas.  It 
is  varied  and  highly  attractive,  gemmed  with 
pleasant  farms  and  country  residences,  traversed 
by  wooded  streams,  and  patched  with  orchards.  I 
We  ran  up  to  Weston  from  Leavenworth  on  I 
business,  tarrying  a  day  and  night  in  that  quaint  ' 
city  of  tortuous  streets  and  perpendicular  banks.  \ 
A  night  journey  on  the  rushing  train  and  we  I 
are  in  Omaha,  the  metropolis  of  Nebraska,  i 
This  town  has  received  a  powerful  impetus 
from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  now 
pushing  ahead  rapidly,  brick  blocks  line  the 
street,  and  business  is  flourishing.   This  is  the 
work-sltop  of  the  great  Pacific  Railroad,  and  | 
from  here  glide  forth  those  magnificent  "Pull- 
man cars,"  those  palace  ships  that  navigate  the 
great  ocean  of  the  plains,  ay,  and  run  the 
breakers  of  the  mighty  mountains,  dashing 
through  deep  caOons  and  over  devious  passes, 
till  the  green  valley  beyond  smiles  in  the  trans- 
parent atmosphere  and  the  blue  Pacific  blushes 
in  the  rosy  sunset  before  the  eyes  of  the  de- 
lighted traveler.    It  is  true,  but  strange,  that 
we  go  to  the  "  Far  West"  to  find  the  most  com- 
fortable conveniences  for  journeying,  the  most 
magnificent  railroad  carriages  on  the  continent.  I 
We  remained  two  days  at  Fremont,  the  second  1 
city  of  Nebraska,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  j 
forty  miles  from  the  Missouri  River,  boasting 
of  a  population  of  two  thousand  souls,  a  good 
newspaper,  and  excellent  hotels.   Out  on  the 
"Great  Desert,"  and  ho  for  Cheyenne!  The 
thirty  hours'  ride  over  these  dreary  plains  was 
made  strangely  pleasant  to  me  by  gazing  over 
the  wide  expanse  of  land,  unbroken  by  tree,  or 
shrub,  or  house,  excepting  at  the  way-stations 
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along  the  road.  These  chiefly  consist  of  a  few 
railroad  buildings,  and  little  settler's  huts,  turfed 
up,  about  half  above  the  ground  and  the  re- 
mainder below  it.  This  system  of  building,  or 
excavating,  or  both,  is  decidedly  fashionable  on 
the  plains,  partly  for  economy,  partly  as  fortifi- 
cation against  Indian  attack.  The  gable  of  this 
house,  rising  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the 
surface  ground,  is  usually  decorated  with  the 
sign  "Saloon  !"  "Whisky!" 

The  railroad  follows  the  Platte  River  most  of 
the  way  to  Cheyenne.  As  its  name  indicates,  it 
is  a  broad,  shallow  stream ;  the  banks  are  for  the 
most  part  flanked  by  brown,  barren  bluffs  ; 
dotted  with  stunted  pines  as  you  near  Cheyenne, 
thus  denominated  "Pine  Bluffs."  Although  it 
!  was  May,  we  passed  large  patches  of  snow,  a 
I  storm  having  fallen  a  few  days  prior.  There  was 
fascination  in  this  mad  ride  over  the  boundless 
wilderness.  It  was  impossible  to  feel  ennui ; 
all  the  old  tales  that  had  charmed  my  childhood 
of  expeditions  and  adventures  among  these 
vast  solitudes,  flitted  through  my  mind.  This 
was  the  "  Great  American  Desert "  of  my  first 
I  geography.  It  was  enchanted  ground ;  there 
I  was  a  sense  of  room,  a  feeling  of  unchained 
freedom,  limited  by  no  visible  boundaries  save 
God's  far  horizon.  A  cry  of  "antelopes !"  and, 
looking  out,  we  saw  a  herd  of  these  graceful 
animals  bounding  over  the  plains  toward  the 
nearest  bluffs.  Our  train  made  quite  a  commo- 
tion among  the  prairie  dog  community.  In 
astonishment  they  sat  upright  in  the  entrance 
to  their  houses,  poising  the  front  feet  in  the  air 
and  barking  courageously,  then,  with  a  whisk  of 
the  tail,  disappeared  in  their  holes.  The  break- 
fast and  dinner  stations  are  well  kept,  the  meals 
good.  Altogether  this  trip  is  an  anomaly. 
Across  the  wild  Western  lands,  startling  the 
herds  of  game,  rushing  through  profound  soli- 
tudes, the  theater  of  adventure,  and  Indian 
massacre,  in  a  country  strange  as  tales  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  dashes  the  "Iron  Steed," 
with  his  glittering  train  of  carriages  teeming 
with  life,  refinement,  and  fashion,  bearing  their 
human  freight  as  comfortably  as  though  in  the 
midst  of  the  cities  of  civilization. 

The  day  being  rather  hazy  we  could  not  dis- 
cover the  mountains  until  within  about  thirty- 
five  miles  of  Cheyenne.  Stepping  out  on  the 
platform  I  beheld  against  the  western  horizon 
a  long,  light  pile  of  clouds.  These  were  the 
distant  ranges.  Through  a  field-glass  I  easily 
distinguished  the  dark  mountains,  slashed  and 
garlanded  with  snow,  and  gazed  with  a  tremor 
of  delight  There  were  the  first  grand  sentinels 
at  the  outposts  of  a  Continent !  Behind  those 
rocky  bulwarks  smiled  and  frowned  the  "  Switzer- 
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land  of  America" — the  Beulah  of  the  artist,  the 
Mecca  of  the  novelist,  the  land  of  dreams  and 
of  gold.  I  looked  around  me.  Some  "  section 
men"  were  working  with  their  rifles  beside 
them.  This  was  perilous  ground.  The  Indians 
might  swoop  down  on  this  handful  of  men  and 
annihilate  them.  Such  massacres  were  com- 
mon. It  was  the  inevitable  contest  of  barbarism 
against  civilization,  the  hatred  of  darkness  for 
light. 

We  reached  Cheyenne  just  as  the  level  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  glinted  over  the  cloudy  sum- 
mits of  the  piled-up  peaks,  bathing  with  long 
floods  of  light  the  gray,  immeasurable  plain,  the 
brown  bluffs,  and  the  low,  white  canvas  roofs 
of  this  strange  city  of  the  desert  This  town, 
in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  waste,  incapable  of 
cultivation,  has  received  a  telling  impulse  from 
the  great  Pacific  Railroad.  It  boasts  of  some 
fair  buildings,  between  three  and  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  two  or  three  newspapers,  and  in- 
numerable whisky  shops.  However,  it  is  slowly 
recovering  itself  from  the  quagmire  of  dissipa- 
tion and  crime  into  which  it  had  plunged  while 
it  was  that  terrible  thing,  the  terminus  of  a  great 
railroad.  Since  the  work  has  pushed  on,  carry- 
ing its  drift  of  the  scum  and  offal  of  society, 
Cheyenne  gives  unmistakable  signs  of  vigorous, 
healthy  life.  It  is  the  principal  settlement  of 
the  new  territory  of  Wyoming,  five  hundred 
miles  from  Omaha,  at  the  beginning  of  the  roll- 
ing ground  that  sweeps  up,  almost  imperceptibly, 
but  yet  at  an  increasing  grade  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  per  mile,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

We  found  the  hotel  at  the  depot  a  commo- 
dious and  well-kept  house.  We  could  easily 
imagine  ourselves  spirited  to  the  parlors  of  the 
"States."  We  spent  two  days  here,  observing 
this  singular  town  and  enjoying  the  pure  breeze 
pouring  down  fresh  from  the  snow  hills.  I  here 
experienced  a  difficulty  in  respiration.  The 
least  exertion,  especially  to  persons  of  enfeebled 
lungs,  in  this  rarefied  atmosphere,  is  extremely 
exhaustive ;  but  sleep  comes  readily  and  com- 
pletely. Even  I,  who  had  for  months  nightly 
tossed  in  feverish  unrest,  fell  into  as  gentle  a 
slumber  as  might  a  tired  and  healthy  child. 


Gentleness,  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  mean  spirit 
of  cowards,  and  the  fawning  assent  of  syco- 
phants. It  removes  no  just  right  from  fear; 
it  gives  up  no  important  truth  from  flattery ; 
it  is,  indeed,  not  only  consistent  with  a  firm 
mind,  but  it  necessarily  requires  a  manly  spirit 
and  a  fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give  it  any 
real  value. 
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THE  RIVER. 

Dark  hulls  of  ships  and  slimy  wharves  the  turbid 
river  laves, 

And  round  and  through  the  city  pours  her  melan- 
choly waves. 

O,  ravished  River  1  free  nor  pure  thy  tide  shall 
ever  be, 

Now  Mammon- with  his  sooty  swarm  has  claim'd  and 
fetter'd  thee ; 

T  is  thine  to  own  the  tyrant  power  that  earth  and 
ocean  seals, 

To  bear  his  burden  on  thy  breast,  and  whirl  his 

million  wheels ; 
He  curbs  thee  round  with  stake  and  stone,  and  chains 

thee  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  bids  thee  crouch  beneath  his  hand,  a  slave  for 

evermore ! 

Once  how  beautiful  and  bright 

Did  she  mingle  with  the  main, 
Bounding,  leaping  in  delight, 

As  a  wand'rer  home  again ; 
Gayly  dimpling  through  her  channels, 

Misty  years  that  reason  mock, 
Years  that  have  no  other  annals 

Than  her  writing  on  the  rock. 

Through  her  sobs  I  seem  to  hear 
Murmurs  pleading  soft  and  clear ; 
"  Know  me,  ere  you  judge  me  so, 
Walk  beside  me  as  I  flow, 
Up  beyond  the  slimy  slips, 
Up  beyond  the  shady  ships — 
Beyond  the  long  bridge  and  the  quay, 
Beyond  the  walls — where  I  am  free  1 
Come  and  see  me  gush  and  glide. 
With  a  gentle,  flowing  tide, 
In  my  stainless  maiden  pride — 
Through  the  meadows  green  and  gay, 
Where  the  village  children  play, 
And  their  fair  limbs  lay  and  lave 
In  my  cool,  refreshing  wave ; 
By  the  clover-perfum'd  mead, 
Where  the  calm-eyed  cattle  feed ; 
'Mong  the  willows,  round  the  hill ; 
By  the  old,  deserted  mill ; 
'Neath  the  hollow,  crumbling  bank, 
Where  the  grass  grows  long  and  rank, 
Yet  a  fragrance  in  the  air 
Tells  of  sweet  buds  lurking  there ; 
By  that  fairy-haunted  spot, 
Deck'd  with  sad  forget-me-not ; 
Where  the  branches  hang  their  shade 
Over  many  a  mossy  glade 
That  for  love  alone  was  made ; 
Come  up  further,  where  I  dally 
With  the  tall  reeds  in  the  valley, 
And  among  them  gleam  and  glisten, 

Till  you  think  I  cease  to  flow ; 
But  you  'U  hear  me,  if  you  listen, 

Murmur  songs  the  lilies  know — 
Whimple,  ripple,  gurgle,  babble 

Liquid  lays  the  lilies  know  1 


Upward  to  the  deep,  dark  basin 

Border'd  round  with  tufty  sod, 
Where  the  swallow  dips  her  pinion, 

And  the  angler  trails  his  rod. 

Yet  further  along, 

Where  the  valley  grows  narrow, 
You  '11  own  I  am  strong 

As  I  dart  like  an  arrow  1 
Ha !  ha  I  and  I  shout 

In  the  freedom  I  love ; 
The  clouds  grow  amazed 

As  they  cluster  above, 
When  roaring  in  thunder 

The  wild  leap  I  take, 
The  giant  trees  wonder, 

And  tremble  and  quake ; 
But  as  I  rush  past  them, 

I  fling,  in  my  play, 
O'er  branches  low  bending 

A  wreath  of  my  spray ; 
And  then  my  sun-lover, 

With  cheek  all  aglow, 
Doth  gaze  with  such  ardor, 

I  blush  him  a  bow  t 

Now  onward  and  upward  you  press  by  my  side, 

Till  the  great  silent  mountains  are  seen  ; 
Through  ages,  and  ages,  and  ages  my  tide 

Hath  scoop'd  out  that  fearful  ravine  ! 
To  the  brink  of  yon  cliff,  where  the  pine-tassels  swing, 
Lo,  the  terrified  rocks  in  their  agony  cling, 
And  the  sweat  of  their  toil  never  ceases  to  rain  ;  1 
But  their  fate  is  beneath  them — their  labor  is  vain. 
Then  you  come  to  the  wind-whisp'ring  forest,  whose 
sod 

The  foot  of  no  venturous  pilgrim  has  trod, 
But  where,  by  the  gleam  of  the  stars,  you  may  see 
The  slow,  stealthy  panther  come  gliding  to  me,  I 
Or  the  deer  from  her  covert  stoop  over  and  shrink 
From  her  shade  in  my  depths  as  she  pauses  to 
drink. 

Still  forward  you  struggle — the  forest  is  pass'd ; 
My  own  native  mountain  lifts  proudly  at  last — 
My  own  native  mountain  whose  peak  is  a  throne, 
Where  reigns  the  ice-father  eternal  and  lone,  \ 
Who  dreams  not  of  earth  at  his  measureless  height,  i 
But  holds  with  the  planets  communion  of  light  1 
And  now  you  may  rest  by  my  cool  cavern  door, 
As  you  hear  the  drip,  drip — drip,  drip  on  the  floor  ;  i 
Through  shadows  you  peer,  and  the  dark  breath 
inhale, 

Where  specters  of  ages  stand  silent  and  pale  I 

No  further !   Beyond,  in  the  bowels  of  earth, 

Where  coy  rubies  blush,  is  the  place  of  my  birth —  . 

Where  diamonds  sparkle,  and  silver  and  gold, 

In  mansions  of  beauty,  'mid  marvels  untold." 


The  first  sound  in  the  song  of  love 
Scarce  more  than  silence  is,  and  yet  a  sound. 
Hands  of  invisible  spirits  touch  the  strings 
Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul, 
And  play  the  prelude  of  our  fate. 
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WORD-PICTURES  OF  PALESTINE. 


THE  two  recent  works  of  Rev.  Dr.  March — 
."  Night  Scenes  in  the  Bible  "  and  "  Walks 
and  Homes  of  Jesus" — contain  some  of  the 
I  finest  descriptive  passages  in  the  English  lan- 
|  guage.  Word-pictures,  we  may  call  them,  for 
I  they  present  most  vividly  the  scenes  made  sig- 
i  nal  by  our  Lord's  ministry.  What  an  interest 
|  it  throws  around  a  parable,  an  incident,  or  a 
miracle,  to  be  able  to  call  up  the  surroundings 
I  which,  in  many  cases,  added  to  its  impressive- 
|  ness !  Let  us  accompany  our  author  to  a  few 
!  of  the  scenes  which  his  graphic  power  renders 
1    so  life-like. 

Our  thoughts  naturally  turn,  first  of  all,  to 
i  Bethlehem,  over  which  dawned  the  star  that  led 
i  "  where  the  infant  Redeemer  was  laid ;"  or  as 
I  the  author  of  "Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For- 
j    ever  "  poetically  embodies  the  thought : 

I  "Sural 

Took  of  the  lamps,  that  erer  blaze  betide 

I  The  altar  of  celestial  frankincense, 

I  Symbols  of  love  enkindling  endless  praise, 

And  from  that  lucid  sphere  descending  sloped 
His  course  to  earth,  where  on  the  nightly  plain 
Chaldea's  watchers  read  the  starry  heavens ; 
And  holding  in  his  hand  that  torch,  which  seemed 
As  if  a  planet  brighter  than  its  pesrs 
Had  wandered  from  its  path,  viewless  himself, 

|  Allured  their  steps,  whose  minds  were  taught  of  God, 

i  Until  their  weary  pilgrimage  at  last 

Was  ended  with  unutterable  joy 
Before  the  Royal  Babe  of  Bethlehem." 

I       The  Syrian  mountains,  extending  northward 
to  Lebanon  and  southward  to  the  Arabian  Des- 
ert, lie  upon  the  whole  face  of  Palestine,  "  like 
some  vast  centipede,  with  rocky  arms  of  lime- 
I    stone  hills  extending  east  and  west,  between 
I    narrow  valleys  and  winding  glens  running  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  one  side, 
and  to  the  plains  of  Sharon  and  Carmel  on  the 
other."   On  one  of  these  ridges,  extending  only 
|    a  mile  from  the  central  chain,  stands  Bethlehem, 
six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.    "  The  inn " 
where  Christ  was  born  was,  in  all  probability, 
I    the  home  in  which  Ruth  once  lived,  and  David 
I    was  born ;  which  the  latter  gave  by  inheritance 
to  Chimham,  and  which  afterward  became  the 
!    "Khan"  of  the  village.    In  the  neighboring 
!    wilderness,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  "field" 
where  the  shepherds  heard  the  "good  tidings" 
'    from  angel  lips,  the  shepherd  boy  of  "  ruddy  " 
I    countenance  kept  watch  over  his  flocks.  There 
he  learned  privation,  and  solitude,  and  danger, 
i    He  became  familiar  with  starry  nights  and 
\    sounding  storms,  he  mapped  out  the  heavens 
i    with  their  constellations  and  discerned  the  face 
I   of  the  sky,  "he  wove  the  glories  of  the  sun- 
i   set,  and  the  fires  of  the  firmament,  and  the 


shadows  of  the  forest,  and  the  lightnings  of  the 
tempest,  and  the  voices  of  the  deep,  into  songs 
that  shall  be  sung  through  all  coming  time." 

Nazareth. — The  name  was  thought  to  signify 
"place  of  flowers."  "And  the  name  was  well 
chosen,  whether  the  meaning  referred  to  the 
millions  of  flowers  strewn  through  the  valley, 
or  to  the  appearance  of  the  little  white  town 
itself,  resting  in  the  cup  of  the  one  colossal 
flower,  of  which  the  fifteen  encompassing  hills 
are  the  green  petals  to  enhance  its  beauty  and 
to  protect  it  from  danger.  .  .  .  The  traveler  who 
crosses  the  great  battle-plain  of  Esdraelon, 
reviving  its  memories  of  blood  as  he  rides  for 
hours  through  a  waving  sea  of  verdure,  and 
then  climbs  the  steep  and  rocky  defile  to  the 
edge  of  the  basin  of  Nazareth,  and  looks  down, 
through  groves  and  thickets  of  vines,  upon  the  j 
quiet  town  and  the  cultivated  gardens,  feels,  for 
the  moment,  that  he  has  alighted  upon  a  '  happy 
valley,'  where  the  pride  and  conflict  of  the  world 
can  never  come."  Alas,  that  the  history  of 
the  town  should  dissipate  so  pleasant  a  dream ! 

Capernaum  enjoyed  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  called  "  his  own  city."  The  town  stood 
on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
the  whole  circuit  of  which  could  be  seen  from 
the  roof  of  the  synagogue  which  the  Roman 
centurion  had  built.  Eight  cities  could  be  seen 
lining  the  shore,  all  of  them  beautiful  in  the 
distance;  shining  with  their  white  stone-houses, 
like  alabaster  in  the  sun.  Pleasure  boats  darted 
across  the  lake,  and  hundreds  of  fishermen  put 
forth  to  let  down  their  nets  for  a  draught  > 
Snowy  Hermon,  away  to  the  north,  flamed  in 
the  fires  of  a  Syrian  sun. 

"  Beyond  were  Bethulia's  mountains  of  green, 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadarene." 

The  arrowy  Jordan  shot  southward  to  the  Dead  I 

Sea.    On  the  western  border  lay  that  won-  ! 

drously  fertile  and  beautiful  plain  called  Gen-  I 

nesaret — "  Gardens  of  Princes  " — "  Paradise  " —  | 
where  all  kinds  of  plants  and  flowers  were  seen, 
from  the  tropical  thorn  and  the  bright  pink  ole- 
ander to  the  fruitful  vine  and  the  graceful  palm. 

The  little  sea  itself  "  filled  the  bed  of  a  volcanic  | 

rift  among  the  highlands.    The  waters  from  the  1 

hills  had  run  down  and  filled  the  mouth  of  the  j 

furnace,  out  of  which  the  earth-fires  once  I 

flamed.  .  .  .  The  deep  depression  of  the  lake  | 

acted  upon  the  inclosed  air  like  some  vast  con-  J 

servatory,  keeping  up  a  tropical  temperature  \ 

through  most  of  the  year."  i 

Just  above  Capernaum  is  supposed  to  be  the  j 

"  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes."   We  sit  down  | 
with  the  multitudes  upon  the  grassy  slope.  It 
is  the  morning  hour,  and  "  the  flush  of  dawn  is 
kindling  and  rising  along  the  level  wall  of  the 
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eastern  mountains.   The  still  surface  of  the 
lake  lies  like  a  dark  mirror  of  burnished  steel 
incased  in  its  high  frame-work  of  hills,  receiv 
ing  and  reflecting  the  rapid  changes  of  light 
and  shade,  from  night  to  morning.   The  sud- 
denness with  which  the  dawn  gives  place  to  the 
day,  makes  the  surrounding  heights  and  valleys, 
with  their  green  terraces  and  wild  ravines,  stand 
forth  with  startling  clearness  in  the  blaze  of 
light."  Jesus  descends 'midway  to  meet  the 
expectant  crowd;  as  the  morning  "pours  its 
glories  on  the  hills  of  Galilee,"  so  does  the 
"Light  of  the  world"  pour  the  beauty  and 
gladness  of  paradise  restored  into  the  dark 
places  of  earth.    Emblems  of  truth  are  on 
every  side.   Bright-hued  flowers  bloom  every- 
where in  sight,  "from  the  lake-shore,  through 
the  green  valleys  and  oak  woods,  upward  to  the 
base  of  Tabor  and  over  the  hills  toward  Naza- 
reth."  Jesus  bids  the  care-worn  multitude  to 
"consider  the  lilies."   "Flocks  of  birds  make 
the  morning  air  musical  with  their  happy  voices 
and  beat  the  waves  into  foam  with  their  flutter- 
ing wings."   "Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air," 
says  the  great  Teacher.    "While  he  is  speak- 
ing, trumpets  sound  the  reveille  for  the  Roman 
troops  garrisoned  in  the  cities  on  the  lake- 
shore."   The  golden  eagle— hated  sign  of  sub- 
jection—is raised  aloft  with  the  salutation  of 
voices  from  below.    The  turbulent  Galileans 
knit  their  brows  with  wrath.   The  calm  Jesus 
says,  "  Love  your  enemies,  pray  for  them  that 
persecute  you." 

That  Christ  made  use  of  surrounding  scenes 
and  objects  to  illustrate  his  teaching  can  not  be 
doubted.  On  one  occasion  he  likened  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the 
plant  of  which  might  have  been  seen  growing 
wild  all  over  Galilee ;  lining  the  pathways  among 
the  hills,  gilding  the  lake  shores  with  its  yellow 
blossoms,  and  filling  the  air  with  its  pungent 
odor.  This  fiery  little  seed,  holding  within  it  a 
principle  of  irrepressible  vitality,  and  springing 
up  every-where  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  destroy 
it,  might  well  form  an  emblem  of  that  piety, 
which,  though  small  in  its  beginnings,  yet  per- 
sistently grows,  sending  its  roots  downward, 
and  pushing  its  green  stalk  upward,  till  the  full- 
blown flower  waves  triumphantly  in  the  realms 
of  upper  air,  and  the  golden  fruit  clusters  in  the 
bright,  warm  sunlight.  But,  again,  he  said  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  like  treasure  hid  in  a 
field — something  which  might  suddenly  be  found 
and  rejoiced  over.  In  the  time  of  Christ  that 
whole  country  had  been  overrun  and  devastated 
by  invading  armies  and  bands  of  lawless  men, 
whose  sole  object  was  to  plunder  and  destroy. 
For  centuries  it  had  been  the  study  of  the  peo- 


ple to  save  their  property  from  the  robber  and 
the  extortioner.  Hence  it  had  become  a  maxim 
of  worldly  prudence  and  foresight,  that  a  third 
of  one's  possessions  should  be  hidden  in  the 
earth.  In  many  cases  the  place  of  concealment 
had  been  forgotten,  or  lost  through  the  sudden 
death  of  the  only  one  who  knew  the  secret 
And  so  the  impression  prevailed  that  immense 
riches  were  buried  in  the  fields  and  gardens  all 
over  the  land.  Some  made  it  their  business  to 
dig  for  these  treasures,  and,  on  finding  them, 
would  sometimes  be  almost  frantic  with  joy, 
and  sell  all  that  they  had  in  order  to  buy  up  the 
estate  in  which  the  treasures  had  been  found. 
So  the  poor  would  suddenly  become  rich;  just 
as  we  have  seen  the  poor,  downcast  penitent,  in 
an  instant,  transformed  into  a  happy  child  of 
grace,  as  the  hidden  treasuries  of  the  kingdom 
flashed  upon  his  vision. 

A  half  hour's  walk  eastward  from  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  across  the  Kidron  valley,  past  Geth- 
semane,  and  over  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  brings 
one  to  Bethany.  How  often  might  the  lowly 
Son  of  man  have  been  seen,  with  weary  foot- 
steps, climbing  the  rocky  ledges  of  the  steep 
ascent  on  which  the  hamlet  stood,  to  find  the 
home  of  Mary  and  her  brother  Lazarus;  or, 
mayhap,  turning  aside  to  spend  the  night,  under 
the  dark-green  fig-trees  and  silvery  olives  on 
the  western  slope  of  Olivet,  in  needful  sleep  or 
solitary  prayer  I 

"  How  damp  were  the  night-dews  that  fell  on  his  head  1 
How  hard  was  his  pillow,  how  humble  his  bed  I 
The  angels  astonished  grew  sad  at  the  sight, 
And  followed  their  Master  with  solemn  delight." 

The  outlook  eastward  was  "  through  a  narrow 
glen,  down  the  dreary  and  dangerous  road  to 
Jericho,  and  over  the  desolate  wilderness  of 
Judea,  and  across  the  wild  gorge  of  the  Jordan, 
with  the  rocky  wall  of  the  mountains  of  Moab 
beyond;"  while  westward  the  dark  brow  of 
Olivet  shut  off  the  view  of  Jerusalem  with  all 
its  scenes  of  care  and  crime.  Secluded  and 
solitary  Bethany  shall  be  a  name  of  peace  and 
blessing  as  long  as  the  Gospel  lives. 

Dr.  March  assumes  Mt.  Tabor  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  transfiguration.  In  this  he  stands 
almost  alone  among  modern  tourists  and  schol- 
ars ;  for  while  tradition  points  to  Tabor,  several 
circumstances  point  unmistakably  to  Hermon. 
(i.)  The  record  says  it  was  a  "  high  "  mountain. 
Hermon  rises  high  above  all  the  other  hills  of 
Palestine,  and,  in  fact,  is  almost  the  only  mount- 
ain which  deserves  the  name.  Its  grandeur 
and  beauty  arrest  the  attention  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  seem  to  set  it  apart  as  what  Scrip- 
ture calls  "  the  holy  mount."  "  In  the  remote 
distance,"  says  Dr.  Olin,  "though  full  in  our 
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view,  the  snowy  top  of  Mount  Hermon  was 
still  glittering  and  basking  in  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  while  a  chaste,  cool  drapery  of  white,  fleecy 
clouds  hung  around  its  base."  Another  trav- 
eler speaks  of  "  Hermon,  the  chief  of  all  the 
mountains  of  the  land,  moistened  with  the 
copious  dews  which  descend  from  his  hoary 


locks."  And  still  another  compares  it  to  "a 
venerable  Turk,  with  his  head  wrapped  in  a 
snowy  turban,  sitting  on  his  throne  in  the  sky, 
and  surveying  with  imperturbable  dignity  the 
fair  lands  below."  (2.)  Jesus  led  the  three 
disciples  up  into  a  mountain  "apart  by  them- 
selves."   Tabor  was  at  that  time  probably 
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crowned  by  a  castle,  and,  therefore,  unfitted  for 
the  solitude  and  solemnity  of  the  transfiguration 
scene.   (3.)  The  comparison  of  the  raiment  of 
Jesus  to  the  white  and  shining  snow — such  as 
lingered  perennially  on  the  top  of  Hermon — is 
not  to  be  overlooked.   (4.)  Jesus  was  in  the 
region  of  Hermon  at  the  time,  and  could  not 
have  been  near  Tabor.    He  had  come  up  from 
j    the  Decapolis — Mark  vii,  31 — a  region  of  ten 
cities  south-east  of  Gennesaret — by  way  of  Mag- 
dala,  on  the  west  coast,  to  Belhsaida — Mark 
viii,  22— on  the  north  coast,  and  thence  had 
proceeded  northward  to  the  towns  of  Cesarea 
Philippi,  beyond  the  waters  of  Merom.  From 
this  region  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  removal 
1    till  after  the  transfiguration,  when  he  "  departed 
thence,  and  passed  through  Galilee" — verse 
30 — and  "  came  to  Capernaum  " — verse  33— on 
his  way  southward  to  Jerusalem.   After  all,  it 
may  have  been  neither  the  dewy  Hermon,  nor 
I    rounded  and  dome-like  Tabor,  but  one  of  the 
j    peaks  of  Lebanon,  that  was  the  scene  of  this 
I    sublime  and  beautiful  incident  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord. 

The  natural  features  of  Palestine  were  just 
the  kind  to  cultivate  all  the  varied  qualities, 
and  especially  the  sterner  virtues,  that  make  up 
a  historic  race.  The  effeminate  Babylonian  and 

>  the  passionless  Hindoo  could  not  have  been 
reared  among  the  mountain  crags  of  Ephraim, 
or  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Naphtali.  Bayard 
Taylor,  in  "Views  Afoot,"  says  that  those 
Italians  who  have  the  vast  Alpine  mountain 
heights  constantly  in  view,  so  far  from  being 
inspired,  seem  rather  overawed,  and  dwarfed  in 
their  manhood,  so  that  they  are  a  spiritless 

I  and  insipid  race  of  people.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  those  races  that  drink  in 
the  calm  beauties  of  ever-blooming  plains,  and 

!  ever-radiant  skies,  are  enervated  from  want  of 
the  stern  and  grand.  Palestine  combined  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful — bringing  together  all 
zones  and  climates  in  her  little,  life-teeming 
circumference.  The  "  Christ  Rejected  "  of  Ben- 

1    jamin  West  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

I  That  magnificent  painting — the  pride  of  Ameri- 
can art — has  perhaps  but  the  one  defect  of  pre- 

1    senting  us  a  one-sided,  harmless,  unresenting, 

;  but  not  heroic,  Christ.  In  spite  of  ourselves 
we  find  our  admiration  going  out  toward  the 
manly  looking  personage  whom  the  artist  in- 
tends for  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews. 

I  Meekness  and  forgiveness  of  wrong  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  sublime  qualities  of  endurance 
and  high-souled  courage  and  majestic  hatred  of 
evil,  in  the  Christ  whom  we  see  confronting  the 
proud  Pharisees ;  and  whom  even  the  infidel 
Rousseau  could  not  but  admire,  when  he  ex- 


claimed, "What  a  majesty  in  his  replies  !"  The 
humanitarian  ideal  which  "  Ecce  Homo  "  por- 
trays— though  it  excludes  the  divine — is  yet  so  1 
grandly  human  that  it  approaches  the  godlike. 
We  behold  the  flower  of  the  Hebrew  kings  and 
prophets,  brave,  heroic,  Christ-like  men  ;  David, 
with  all  his  faults,  a  kingly  spirit  in  his  day, 
raising  the  signal  of  war  on  the  heights  of  Beth- 
haccerem  ;  John  Baptist,  reprover  of  monarchs, 
coming  up  from  the  wild  deserts  of  Judea  and 
the  beetling  cliffs  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  stormy- 
souled  Elijah,  nourished  in  the  mountainous 
land  of  Gilead,  where  "robber  chieftains  had 
their  strongholds,  and  wild  beasts  lurked  among 
the  crags,  and  furious  torrents  came  leaping 
down  the  dark  gorges  from  the  rocky  heights  " — 
these  are  the  men,  the  counterparts  of  whom 
shall  yet  conquer  the  world. 

The  Church  needs  all  kinds  of  sanctified  and 
cultivated  character  to  do  its  blessed  work.  As 
Dr.  March  forcibly  expresses  the  idea,  we  need 
"quiet  and  contemplative"  Christians,  as  Me- 
lancthon,  Leighton,  and  Fenelon  ;  "intense  and 
impassioned  "  natures,  to  speak  with  words  of 
fire,  as  Edwards,  Brainerd,  and  Whitefield ;  but 
we  need,  especially,  "sons  of  thunder,  with 
nerves  of  iron  and  faces  of  adamant,"  such  as 
Luther,  and  Knox,  and  Cromwell,  "to  shake 
the  nations  with  their  stormy  vehemence,  and 
beat  down  the  strongholds  of  sin  with  words 
that  strike  like  battle-axes." 

The  following  passage,  from  "  Night  Scenes 
in  the  Bible,"  is  a  prose  poem :  "  It  is  morning 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.    Pale  shafts  of  light  are 
shooting  up  the  eastern  sky  where  the  bright 
star  of  dawn  hangs  over  the  hills  of  Bashan. 
The  wavy  tints  of  the  mountain  tops  begin  to 
redden  with  the  fires  of  the  coming  day.  Away 
northward  the  white  snows  of  the  mighty  Her- 
mon are  ablaze  with  the  glory  of  an  Eastern  | 
dawn.   Southward  the  misty  line  marking  the 
course  of  the  Jordan  brightens,  and  looks  as  if  i 
the  shining  train  of  a  cometary  orb  had  fallen  | 
between  the  parted  hills.  A  solitary  lark  springs  J 
from  her  nest  and  shoots  upward  with  a  gush  : 
of  song,  and  soon  the  whole  air  becomes  vocal  1 
with  happy  singers  that  vie  with  each  other  in  ! 
carrying  the  morning  hymn  highest  toward  the 
gate  of  heaven.   The  dark  gray  wall  of  the  dis- 
tant  hills  draws  nearer  as  the  day  approaches, 
and  a  flush  of  air  shooting  across  the  steel- 
bright  water  makes  a  pathway  of  light,  as  if  an 
angel's  wing  had  swept  the  sea  from  shore  to 
shore." 

Such  word-pictures  are  enough  to  lure  our  ! 
pilgrim  feet  to 

"  Traverse  the  tod 
Made  bright  by  the  step*  of  the  angelt  of  God." 
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THE  IMMIGRANTS  STORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ONE  day,  early  in  the  Summer  of  i860,  as  I 
was  standing  at  an  open  window  in  my 
room  admiring  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the 
scene  without,  I  heard  the  gate  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house  open  and  shut,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  sound  of  steps  upon  the  walk 
leading  to  the  house.  I  turned  to  another  win- 
dow to  see  who  was  coming,  and  found  a 
stranger,  a  woman  in  middje  life  and  very 
plainly  dressed,  but  possessing  a  face  which  at 
once  awakened  interest.  There  were  traces  of 
care  and  sorrow  upon  it,  but  the  expression 
was  refined  and  intellectual,  and  I  could  plainly 
see  that  it  must  once  have  been  remarkably 
beautiful. 

When  I  gave  her  admittance,  she  introduced 
herself  as  Mrs.  Linndon,  and  inquired  if  I 
knew  of  any  one  who  wished  to-  hire  sewing 
done.  I  did. not,  but  requested  her  to  be  seated, 
for  she  looked  sad  and  weary,  and  I  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  lot  of  a  laborer  was  one  to  which 
she  had  not  always  been  accustomed.  I  also 
asked  her  to  take  off  her  hat  and  shawl  and 
rest  awhile,  for  the  day  was  exceedingly  warm. 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  do  so  if  I  had  time," 
she  replied  in  a  sweet  voice,  but  with  a  strong 
German  accent ;  "  for  it  is  very  unpleasant  trav- 
eling in  this  scorching  sun." 

"  It  will  be  cooler  in  an  hour  or  two,  I  think," 
I  returned. 

She  listened  to  my  words  with  evident  pleas- 
ure, and  finally  decided  to  stop  awhile. 

Her  manner  perfectly  accorded  with  the  re- 
fined look  of  her  face,  and  as  I  observed  ber 
easy,  graceful  ways,  I  could  not  but  feel  an 
increasing  desire  to  know  something  of  her 
history.  And  this  knowledge  I  obtained  during 
the  few  hours  she  remained  with  me  on  that 
day,  and  at  other  seasons,  for  she  soon  obtained 
a  situation  near,  and  I  frequently  saw  her  after- 
ward. 

The  following  pages  contain  this  history, 
though  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  it  in  her 
own  impassioned  language,  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible, to  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the 
depth  of  feeling  manifested  by  this  unfortunate 
woman,  as  she  rehearsed  in  tears,  the  joys,  fol- 
lies, and  sorrows  of  ber  past  life. 

One  day,  the  one  on  which  I  first  saw  her, 
while  relating  to  me  some  incidents  which  had 
occurred  after  her  separation  from  her  husband, 
she  spoke  of  a  certain  song  which  had  been  a 
great  favorite  with  her  father,  and  which  she 
had  learned,  and  frequently  played  and  sang  for 
his  diversion  during  the  long  days  they  had 
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spent  together.  That  her  story  was  a  truthful 
one,  I  had  not,  from  the  first,  a  doubt.  Yet 
every  additional  proof  of  it  would  be  gratifying, 
I  thought 

Accordingly  I  asked  her  if  she  would  not 
play  that  song  for  me,  meantime  observing  her 
closely  to  see  if  she  manifested  any  embarrass- 
ment at  the  unexpected  question,  for  the  instru- 
ment stood  in  an  adjoining  room  and  she  did 
not  know  there  was  one  in  the  house.  But  I 
looked  in  vain  for  any  evidence  of  it,  for  she  ac- 
ceded with  perfect  readiness  to  my  request,  and 
took  the  proffered  seat,  and  played  and  sang  the 
song  with^artistic  finish,  while  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheeks  in  memory  of  the  days  which 
it  so  vividly  brought  before  her  mind. 

But  this  will  suffice  for  an  introduction,  and 
we  will  proceed  to  the  story  of  Gertrude. 

chapter  1. 
birth  and  chilohooa 

My  father  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  , 

which  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Germany.  He  was  a  merchant,  and 
conducted  his  business  with  so  much  skill  and 
energy  that  he  soon  amassed  a  fortune  from  the 
allowance  which  his  father  made  him,  when  he 
first  began  business  for  himself.  At  my  grand- 
father's death,  my  father  also  found  himself  sole 
heir  to  his  father's  fine  estates,  for  another 
brother  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  been 
co-heir  with  him,  had  perished  the  year  before 
on  a  voyage  to  India. 

Thus  my  father,  while  yet  young,  found  him- 
self in  the  possession  of  wealth  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible, and  he  began,  for  the  first  time,  to 
think  that  he  might  now  cease  to  exert  himself 
as  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  soon  decided, 
also,  upon  having  an  establishment  of  his  own, 
and  then  began  to  look  about  him  for  some  one 
to  preside  gracefully  over  it,  and  to  share  with 
him  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life.  He  was 
greatly  aided  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion in  this  matter,  by  the  recollection  of  a 
college  classmate  to  whom  he  had  once  been 
sincerely  attached,  and  whose  untimely  death  a 
few  years  previous  he  had  deeply  lamented. 

The  name  of  this  youth  was  Bertrand  Leslie. 
He  was  talented,  handsome,  and  good,  yet  pos- 
sessed of  a  fiery,  passionate  temper,  over  which, 
when  suddenly  roused,  he  had  but  little  control. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  had  so  good  a  heart, 
and  was  so  sincere  in  his  repentance,  and 
generous  in  making  amends  when  he  thought 
he  had  done  wrong,  and  was  withal  so  true 
and  upright  in  principle,  that  this  one  fault 
was  overlooked  by  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  he  was,  in  spite  of  it,  a  universal 
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favorite.  It  sometimes  happened,  however,  that 
lie  met  with  those  as  sensitive  and  high-spirited 
as  himself,  and  with  whom,  if  he  did  not  guard 
against  it,  some  difficulty  was  pretty  certain  to 
arise.  While  he  was  in  college,  and  when  he 
had  about  half  completed  his  college  course,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  term,  a  new  student  entered 
the  institution  not  unlike  Bertrand  in  his  tem- 
perament, though  by  no  means  his  equal  in 
noble  heart  qualities.  He  also  prided  himself 
upon  being  a  sprig  of  nobility,  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  some  great  historic  personage,  and  was 
extremely  haughty  and  overbearing  in  his  man- 
ner toward  others. 

My  father  at  once  foresaw  the  difficulties 
which  might  arise  should  these  two  come  in 
collision,  and  often  cautioned  Bertrand  against 
being  too  much  in  the  society  of  young  H.,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  lose  sight  of  prudence  if  he 
should  give  offense. 

This  caution  was  heeded  for  a  time,  but  was 
totally  forgotten  one  day  when  the  two  happened 
to  be  debating  some  matter  of  interest  to  them 
both,  when  he  was,  as  usual,  haughty  and  inso- 
lent, and  Bertrand  being  off  his 'guard,  gave 
vent  to  his  excited  feelings,  and  was  equally 
insulting  or  more  so  in  return.  My  father,  who 
was  present,  went  up  to  Bertrand  as  a  friend 
and,  excusing  himself  to  H.,  drew  him  away  to 
the  quiet  of  his  own  room,  remarking,  as  he  did 
so,  that  they  were  both  too  much  excited  to 
talk  the  matter  over  calmly,  and  had  better 
defer  it  to  some  other  time. 

When  Bertrand  became  calm  he  thanked  my 
father  for  his  friendly  interference  in  his  behalf, 
and  admitted  that  he  had  indeed  been  hasty; 
whereupon  my  father  advised  him  to  go  at  once 
to  H.  and  make  a  manly  and  Christian  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  error. 

While  they  were  still  conversing  upon  the 
subject,  some  one  called  at  the  door  of  their 
room  and  handed  a  letter  to  Bertrand.  As  he 
opened  and  perused  it,  a  deathly  pallor  over- 
spread his  fine  features,  and,  without  speaking, 
he  handed  it  to  my  father  to  read.  It  was  a 
challenge  to  a  duel  from  H.,  who  could  not 
brook  the  insults  which  Bertrand  had  given 
him,  and  he  demanded  satisfaction. 

"  You  surely  will  pay  no  heed  to  this  unrea- 
sonable demand,"  said  my  father,  when  he  had 
finished  reading  the  note. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  returned  Bertrand ;  "  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  a  coward. 
Pray,  counsel  me  what  to  do." 

"  You  certainly  can  not  need  advice  in  regard 
to  so  plain  a  duty.  It  is  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and,  moreover,  dueling  is 
forbidden  by  the  rules  of  this  institution." 


"That  is  true,"  replied  Bertrand,  "and  yet  if 
I  should  refuse  to  fight  this  duel,  I  should  be 
branded  as  a  coward,  and  that  is  a  thing  which 
you  know  I  could  not  endure." 

"No  one  who  knows  you,  Bertrand,  would 
for  a  moment  believe  it  was  a  lack  of  courage 
that  caused  you  to  decline."  - 

"  I  do  n't  know  about  that,"  said  he  slowly, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  added ;  "  let  me  decline 
for  any  reason  whatever,  and  I  should  be  called 
a  coward.  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
school,  or  remain  through  the  course  an  object 
of  ridicule;  for  H.  has  friends  here,  and  his 
money  would  buy  more,  who  could  be  preju- 
diced against  me,  and  such  a  life  as  that  would 
be  to  me  simply  unendurable.  No!"  said  he 
emphatically,  "I  will  prove  to  them  that  I  am 
not  a  coward,"  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  the 
fire  which  glowed  in  his  dauntless  soul  as  he 
arose  to  go  and  pen  a  reply. 

My  father  entreated  him  not  to  send  it,  for, 
said  he,  "  You  are  no  match  for  H.  in  dueling, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  place  your  life  in  such 
jeopardy,  to  say  nothing  of  your  friends,  to 
whom  your  death  would  be  such  a  crushing 
blow." 

"Have  no  fears  for  me,"  he  returned;  "you 
will  see  me  here  a  week  hence  as  well  as  now, 
and  happier  by  far,  for  my  honor  will  then  be 
vindicated." 

And  animated  by  this  delusive  hope,  and  in 
spite  of  my  father's  remonstrances,  he  sent  the 
letter  giving  acceptance  to  the  fatal  challenge. 
After  it  was  gone  past  recall,  he  seemed  to  re- 
alize more  fully  the  fearful  step  he  had  taken, 
though  he  tried  to  feign  indifference.  My  father, 
however,  was  not  deceived  by  it  in  the  least, 
and  after  they  had  retired  for  the  night,  and 
Bertrand  supposed  my  father  was  asleep — which 
he  was  not — he  arose  and  paced  back  and  forth 
all  night  long  in  an  adjoining  room,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  empty  at  that  time,  engaged,  with- 
out doubt,  in  the  painful  task  of  taking  mental 
leave  of  dear  absent  friends,  in  case  it  should 
be  his  fate  to  fall,  for  he  was  an  only  and  idol- 
ized son,  and  he  had  an  only  sister,  whom  he  - 
seemed  to  regard  with  the  warmest  affection. 

The  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  the  duel 
was  to  be  fought  dawned  fair  and  cloudless. 
At  an  early  hour  the  parties  repaired  to  a  wood 
at  some  distance  from  the  school,  and  where 
my  father's  worst  fears  in  regard  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  scene  were  soon  realized.  As  he 
had  predicted,  it  was  an  unequal  contest,  and 
before  the  bell  had  rung  for  the  opening  of 
school,  poor  Bertrand  lay  pale  and  lifeless  on  a 
couch  in  my  father's  room. 

The  affair,  which  had  been  privately  con- 
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ducted,  now  became  public,  and  H.  was  at  once 
expelled  from  the  school  and  sent  home  in  dis- 
grace, while  my  father  undertook  the  painful 
task  of  apprising  the  parents  of  Bertrand,  who 
lived  in  a  distant  city,  of  the  sad  occurrence, 
and  of  conveying  his  remains  to  them.  I  have 
often  heard  my  father  say  that  the  grief  of  these 
aged  parents  and  the  sister — then  a  young  girl 
of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years— over  the 
inanimate  form  of  one  whom  they  had  so  fondly 
cherished,  presented  the  most  touching  scene 
he  ever  witnessed. 

The  sweet  face  of  .the  young  girl,  who  mani- 
fested such  heart-felt  sorrow  over  her  lost 
brother,  long  haunted  my  father  after  his  return 
to  school,  and  afterward,  when  he  became  ab- 
sorbed in  business,  he  used  often,  he  said,  to 
find  himself  thinking  of  it.  It  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  the  unfortunate  Bertrand,  and 
yet  it  was  unlike  it.  She  apparently  possessed 
all  those  qualities  which  had  made  him  so  gen- 
eral a  favorite,  and  yet  there  were  no  evidences 
of  the  fiery  temper  which  had  been  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  his  life,  and  which  had  taken  him  to 
an  untimely  grave.  As  time  rolled  on,  he 
thought  less  frequently  of  her,  however,  for  he 
became  more  deeply  engrossed  with  the  often 
baffling  pursuits  of  business,  and  he  had,  more- 
over, determined  if  possible  to  become  rich  and 
influential  before  setting  up  an  establishment 
of  his  own. 

But  he  never  for  once  lost  sight  of  her ;  and 
when,  at  his  father's  death,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  in  the  possession  of  means  sufficient 
for  the  gratification  of  every  reasonable  wish, 
his  thoughts  again  turned  to  her ;  and  when  he 
had  seen  her,  and  found  that  she  had,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  more  than  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  her  youth,  he  determined  to  woo, 
and  if  possible  to  win  her.  This  accomplished, 
as  soon  as  practicable  he  secured  a  situation 
near  his  native  city  which  happened  to  be  for 
sale  at  that  time,  and  which  was  indeed  a  most 
charming  spot.  It  commanded  not  only  a  view 
of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country,  but  of 
the  port  where  flocked  the  ships  of  all  nations 
with  their  many  colored  flags  and  curious  de- 
vices. This  home  was  at  length  ptonounced 
complete  in  all  its  arrangements,  and  then  my 
father  brought  thither  his  chosen  bride.  How 
often  have  I  heard  him  speak  of  the  blissful 
years  which  followed,  each  one  of  which  proved 
more  clearly  than  the  last  that  he  had  chosen 
wisely  and  well ! 

I  remember  but  little  about  her,  however,  for, 
before  I  had  reached  my  fourth  year,  she  was 
no  more.  Her  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  my 
father,  and  one  from  which  it  was  long  before 


he  recovered.    Besides,  he  knew  not  what  to 
do  with  me.    None  of  my  grandparents  were 
living,  or  other  friends  to  whom  I  could  go,  and 
he  did  not  deem  it  judicious  to  leave  me  wholly 
to  the  care  of  servants.    But  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  better  way,  I  was  finally  left  in  the  care 
of  a  servant  who  had  been  my  mother's  nurse, 
and  who  had  hitherto  proved  faithful  to  every 
trust.    And  she  proved  equally  faithful  to  me, 
or  meant  to.    My  father  also  watched  carefully 
over  me,  and  so  kind  and  indulgent  was  he  that 
no  wish  which  my  childish  fancy  suggested  was 
left  unfulfilled.  My  nurse  I  believe  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  committing  a  crime  as  of  refus- 
ing to  grant  a  wish  of  mine,  however  unreason- 
able.  And  in  this  way  I  was  exposed  to  many 
dangers,  for  I  had  inherited  something  of  the 
high  spirit  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  my 
mother's  brother,  and  I  needed  a  guardian  who 
had  the  wisdom  and  firmness  to  chasten  and 
subdue  it.    But  my  father  saw  nothing  of  this 
danger,  or  at  least  did  not  fully  realize  it,  for  he 
had  again  plunged  into  business  in  order  to 
drown  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
my  mother,  and  I  seldom  saw  him  until  after 
business  hours  were  over.    Then  I  never  had 
aught  to  ruffle  my  temper,  and  I  was  so  pleased 
to  see  him,  and  was  made  so  happy  by  the 
affectionate  caresses  which  he  bestowed  upon 
me,  that  he  seldom  saw  occasion  to  reprove  me. 
And  in  this  way  time  passed  until  I  became  old 
enough  to  have  a  governess.    But  so  accus- 
tomed had  I  become  by  that  time  to  having  my 
wish  a  law,  that  I  used  frequently  to  have  seri- 
ous difficulties  with  her.    If  she  went  to  my 
father  with  any  complaint  it  made  matters  but 
little  better,  for  he  loved  me  so  well  that  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  punish  me,  or 
do  more  than  to  advise  me  to  be  a  good  and 
obedient  child.   This  advice  I  meant  to  follow, 
and  I  then  thought  I  did — though  I  now  see 
that  I  did  not  as  I  ought — for  there  was  noth- 
ing I  would  not  have  done  to  please  my  good, 
kind,  indulgent  father. 

CHAPER  II. 
SCHOOL  DAYS. 

When  I  was  about  sixteen  my  father  began 
to  talk  of  sending  me  from  home  to  an  excellent 
school,  a  few  miles  distant,  in  order  to  enable 
me  to  secure  that  fashionable  polish  to  my 
education  which  is  thought  to  be  so  desirable. 
I  was  delighted  with  this  project,  and  could 
think  or  talk  of  nothing  else  until  the  much 
wished-for  time  arrived  for  me  to  start.  I  had 
then  seen  but  little  of  the  world,  and  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  the  laborious  life  of  a  student 
in  an  institution  where  the  teachers  are  thorough 
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and  exacting,  and  I  dreamed  only  of  a  fairy 
palace  peopled  with  the  most  lovely  beings 
imaginable.  But  I  was  doomed  to  a  sore  dis- 
appointment. I  had  been  there  but  a  short 
time  before  I  heartily  wished  myself  at  home 
again.  In  time,  however,  I  became  interested 
in  some  of  my  studies,  and  1  also  formed  some 
agreeable  acquaintances,  and  these  reconciled 
me  in  a  measure  to  my  banishment  from  the 
ease  and  comforts  of  home.  Yet  I  used  often 
to  entreat  my  father  to  allow  me  to  return  home, 
but  he  who  had  been  so  indulgent  at  all  other 
times  was  immovable  now.  He  could  not  yield 
to  my  request,  he  said,  for  be  wished  me  to 
become  an  educated  and  ^accomplished  woman. 
I  was,  moreover,  under  a  good  and  Christian 
influence,  and  it  was  out  of  the  tenderest  regard 
for  my  well-being  that  he  insisted  upon  my  re- 
maining in  school.  I  knew  that  what  he  said 
was  true,  and  disliking  to  displease  him  I  re- 
turned, though,  if  I  had  followed  my  own  in- 
clinations, 1  should  have  remained  at  home. 

Among  other  privileges  which  my  father 
granted  me  for  the  sake  of  making  my  school 
life  less  irksome  was  that  of  spending  the  holi- 
days and  Saturdays  at  home.  O,  how  much  I 
enjoyed  those  precious  seasons !  I  used  to  wait 
impatiently  for  those  days  to  roll  round,  and 
finally  to  count  the  hours  up  to  the  time  when 
I  was  to  see  the  carriage  approach  which  was 
to  convey  me  back  to  lAy  own  delightful  home, 
where  I  believe  every  one  sincerely  loved  me, 
and  where,  at  all  events,  every  wish  of  mine 
was  a  law.  There  were  no  arbitrary  rules  for 
me  to  follow,  and  no  one  to  whose  will  I  was 
called  upon  to  bend  my  own. 

O,  if  I  had  only  known  then  that  the  disci- 
pline I  was  under  in  that  school  Was  of  all 
things  that  which  I  most  needed,  how  much 
trouble  and  sorrow  it  would  have  saved  me ! 
Had  1  possessed  this  knowledge  then,  I  had 
not  been  to-day  a  homeless  wanderer  in  a  for- 
eign land.  But,  alas  !  no  friendly  warning  was 
given,  no  hand  outstretched  to  save  me  from 
the  dread  abyss  which  was  yawning  for  my 
unwary  feet. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  my  educa- 
tion was  pronounced  finished  by  my  various 
tutors,  and  1  returned  to  my  father's  house.  I 
had  truly  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  superior 
instruction  and  wisest  counsel,  and  when  I  left 
school  1  fully  intended  to  live  a  new  life.  "  Never 
again,"  I  thought,  "  will  I  give  way  to  my  tem- 
per, or  live  so  selfish  and  idle  a  life  as  I  have 
formerly  done."  But,  alas  !  I  undertook  in  my 
own  strength  that  which  I  could  only  have 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

Soon  after  my  return  home  I  began  to  look 


forward  to  my  entrance  into  society  with  much 
interest  Many  of  my  classmates  who  had  left 
school  with  me  were  residents  of  my  native  city, 
and  we  frequently  called  upon  and  visited  each 
other.  I  used  also  to  receive  a  visit  often  from 
a  young  girl  whose  acquaintance  1  had  formed 
at  school,  and  whose  friendship  I  prized  more 
highly  than  all  others.  Her  name  was  Con- 
stance Linndon.  She  entered  the  school  after 
1  had  been  some  time  a  member,  and  had  had 
time  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  institution.  When  I  first  met  her, 
if  I  had  not  been  captivated  by  her  beauty  and 
grace,  and  the  apparent  sweetness  of  her  dis- 
position, my  heart  would  have  gone  out  to  her, 
for  she  was  far  from  home,  among  strangers 
and  homesick,  and  I  remembered  so  well  my 
own  feelings  under  similar  circumstances  that  I 
fully  sympathized  with  her  in  her  sorrow,  and 
strove  by  every  means  to  make  her  feel  at  home 
and  happy.  Thus  began  a  friendship  sincere, 
and  destined  to  be  lasting.  The  memory  of  it 
even  now  thrills  me  with  joy. 

I  can  hardly  tell  why  it  was  that  we  became 
so  much  attached  to  each  other.  We  were  in 
every  way  unlike  by  nature,  and  the  training 
which  we  had  each  received  had  also  been  in 
many  respects  different.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  pious  parents,  both  of  whom  were  living, 
and  she  had  been  carefully  trained  to  the  strict 
performance  of  every  filial  and  Christian  duty. 
Indeed,  she  was  of  a  disposition  so  mild  and 
gentle,  so  affectionate  and  good,  that  very  little 
discipline  must  have  sufficed  to  make  her  what 
she  was,  a  true  and  noble  girl.  This  friendship 
increased  as  time  passed,  and  I  frequently  in- 
vited her  home  with  me  to  spend  a  day  when 
there  was  no  school.  These  visits  she  seemed 
greatly,  to  enjoy.  She  was  naturally  quiet  and 
retiring  in  her  manners,  and  with  few  besides 
myself  in  the  school  did  she  become  intimately 
acquainted,  and  she  wept  bitterly  at  my  depart- 
ure from  the  institution  where  she  was  still  to 
remain.  I  was  equally  sad  at  thought  of  part- 
ing from  her.  But  we  agreed  to  write  often  to 
each  other,  and,  moreover,  she  was  to  spend, 
as  often  as  convenient,  the  Saturdays  with  me, 
and  this  arrangement  in  a  measure  reconciled 
us  to  the  change.  Whenever  it  was  not  con- 
venient for  her  to  come  to  me  I  sent  for  her, 
and  I  need  not  say  how  much  we  enjoyed  those 
delightful  seasons.  Never  shall  I  forget  those 
days,  for  they  are  among  the  happiest  of  my 
life. 

On  one  of  these  visits  she  brought  with  her  a 
brother,  who  had  come  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
her  and  in  the  city.  She  had  seen  none  of  her 
friends  since  leaving  home,  and  was  overjoyed 
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at  his  appearance.  Anxious  to  make  his  visit 
as  pleasant  as  possible,  she  proposed  spending 
a  day  at  my  home,  where  she  knew  she  was 
always  welcome. 

On  that  morning  I  had  been  out  making  some 
calls.  Indeed,  ever  since  my  return  from  school 
I  had  been  much  in  society.  My  time  was 
almost  constantly  occupied  with  company,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  It  was  a  bright,  lovely  day, 
and  when  I  came  in  I  had  laid  aside  my  hat 
and  shawl,  and  taken  my  favorite  seat  at  a  win- 
dow which  looked  out  upon  the  bay.  The  view 
from  this  window  was  exceedingly  fine.  Far 
off  in  the  distance  were  a  line  of  hills  lifting 
their  gray  outlines  against  the  bright  blue  sky. 
Nearer  at  hand,  on  one  side,  lay  the  city  spread 
out  like  a  beautiful  panorama,  while  on  the 
other  rolled  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  bay. 
On  this  broad  expanse  of  water  were  floating 
vessels  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions,  and 
many  a  boat  with  its  freight  of  pleasure  seekers 
was  this  morning  visible.  .As  I  glanced  over 
this  lovely  scene  I  began  to  think  of  Constance, 
and  to  wonder  if  she  would  come  on  that  day  as 
usual.  "  What  a  splendid  day  for  a  sail  on  the 
bay,"  I  thought,  as  the  fresh  Spring  air,  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  bursting  leaves 
and  buds,  floated  in  at  the  open  window. 

It  was  now  getting  late,  and  I  had  begun  to 
fear  that  something  had  occurred  to  prevent  her 
coming,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  in 
the  hall.  So  confident  was  I  that  it  was  Con- 
stance who  had  come  that  I  flew  out  to  meet 
her,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  in  each  other's 
arms,  as  happy  as  though  an  age  instead  of  one 
week  had  passed  since  we  last  met.  I  supposed 
she  was  alone,  as  usual,  and  did  not  observe 
her  brother,  who  was  a  few  steps  behind,  until 
she  turned  to  present  him  to  me.  I  was  for  a 
moment  abashed  to  think  of  the  unceremonious 
manner  in  which  I  had  received  my  guest,  but 
I  speedily  regained  my  self-possession,  and  gave 
them  a  welcome. 

He  was  a  tall,  noble-looking  man,  with  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  and  in  appearance  was  a  perfect 
gentleman.  I  soon  found,  also,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  well-stored  and  highly  cultivated  mind. 
Though  but  a  few  years  older  than  his  sister, 
he  had  added  greatly  to  his  store  of  knowledge 
by  travel  in  foreign  climes.  Constance  and  I 
were  so  intimately  acquainted,  and  he  so  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable,  that  it  was  not  long  before 
we  were  conversing  almost  as  freely  as  though 
we  had  been  acquainted  for  months,  and  before 
the  dinner  hour  arrived  I  had  mentally  decided 
that  he  was  the  most  interesting  person  I  had 
ever  met.  After  an  early  dinner  we  went  out 
for  a  sail  upon  the  bay.   The  wind  favored  us, 
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and  we  had  a  delightful  ride.  Next  we  enjoyed 
a  stroll  around  our  grounds,  visiting  one  spot 
after  another  where  a  more  varied  and  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  scenery  could  be  had. 
Soon  after  this  my  father  returned  from  his 
business,  and  joined  us  in  the  library,  where  we 
spent  the  evening.  First  we  had  music,  and 
then  Esmond — for  this  was  his  name — and  my 
father  engaged  in  a  long  conversation  upon 
business,  foreign  countries  which  they  had  each 
visited,  and  other  topics  of  interest  to  them, 
while  Constance  and  I  improved  the  time  in 
chatting  over  past  times,  and  other  matters 
which  happened  to  interest  us  at  that  time. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  Constance  and  her 
brother  to  return  my  father  invited  him  to  call 
again — for  he  was  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
city  on  business — and  I  observed  that  he  looked 
well  pleased  with  the  invitation,  and  promised 
to  accept  it.  In  a  few  days  he  called  again. 
Then  followed  other  calls,  and  still  others.  One 
day  we  would  have  a  drive,  another  a  sail  upon 
the  bay,  and  the  few  days  which  he  was  to  have 
staid  in  the  city  lengthened  into  weeks,  and 
still  he  seemed  reluctant  to  go.  I  will  attempt 
no  description  of  these  delightful  days — the 
brightest  I  ever  knew.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
when  we  parted  I  had  promised  to  become  his 
bride  in  the  coming  Autumn. 

(to  b«  continued.) 
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I.  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

HENRY  ABRAHAM  C/ESAR  MALAN 
was  born  in  Geneva,  July  7,  1787.  He 
descended  from  a  family  still  largely  represented 
in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where,  from  the 
origin  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Vaudois,  it 
is  found  established  in  the  country  of  St  Jean. 
A  portion  of  this  family  having  removed  to 
France,  early  established  themselves  at  Me"rin- 
dol  in  Dauphiny,  where  the  Malan  family  still 
subsists,  and  apparently  has  gained  some  noto- 
riety. What  is  more  important  is,  that  several 
Malans  are  said  to  have  been,  both  in  Piedmont 
and  in  France,  in  the  number  of  those  heroic 
confessors  who  have  sealed  with  their  blood 
their  attachment  to  liberty  of  conscience  and  to 
the  pure  Gospel.  An  ancient  family  of  primi- 
tive Christians  and  martyrs,  the  Malans  of  Me*- 
rindol  hesitated  not  after  the  revocation  of  the 
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Librairie  J.  Cherbuliet,  Geneve,  Grande  Rue  a.  Paris,  Rue 
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Edict  of  Nantes  to  leave  all  for  their  faith. 
While  some  went  to  seek,  even  in  the  African 
deserts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  relig- 
ious liberty  refused  to  them  by  their  country, 
one  of  them,  Pierre  Malan,  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  the  great-grandfather  of  him  whose 
life  we  sketch,  having  fled  from  MeVmdol  in 
1 714,  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  own  sister, 
ended  by  taking  refuge,  in  1722,  at  Geneva, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants. After  having  been  received  as  a 
sergeant  in  the  garrison,  he  there  married  a 
French  refugee  from  Vivarias. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  exerted  in  Geneva  by 
the  French  Revolution,  that  it  was  decided  to 
grant  to  natives  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In 
the  sanguinary  troubles  which  had,  for  a  long 
time,  prepared  the  way  for  this  event,  my  grand- 
father, though  he  was  a  native  himself,  was  the 
only  one  of  his  family  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  negalifs,  or  partisans  of  the  government. 
My  father  related  to  me  that  one  of  his  first 
recollections  was  that  of  the  day  when  he  was 
presented  with  a  little  sword  as  the  distinct- 
ive mark  of  his  new  dignity  as  a  citizen  of 
Geneva. 

My  grandfather,  Jaques  Imbert  Malan,  had 
succeeded  as  regent  of  the  fourth  class  of  the 
college  to  his  father-in-law,  M.  Presteau,  whose 
Greek  and  Latin  Grammars  were  for  a  long 
time  the  class-books  of  the  scholars.  J.  I. 
Malan  was  universally  respected  in  his  town. 
Enabled,  at  one  time — it  was  during  the  French 
dominion — to  enter  into  possession  of  large 
estates,  of  which  religious  persecution  had  de- 
spoiled his  ancestor,  he  refused  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  so  doing,  because  on  inves- 
tigation he  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
by  dispossessing  several  families.  And  as  the 
French  magistrate,  while  comprehending  his 
motives,  urged  him  nevertheless  to  consider  the 
future  prospects  of  his  two  sons,  my  grandfa- 
ther replied  that  he  hoped  to  give  them  such 
principles,  that  when  they  became  men  they 
would  be  the  first  to  approve  of  what  their 
father  had  done. 

Remarkable  for  his  benevolence  and  his  ac- 
tive charity,  as  well  as  for  the  vivacity  and  grace 
of  his  mind,  but,  son  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  did  not  understand  at  first  the  motives  which 
led  his  son  to  sacrifice  a  career,  the  splendor  of 
which  had  already  filled  with  pride  the  heart  of 
his  father.  Later  he  learned  to  give  more  im- 
portance to  the  voice  of  faith  and  of  piety,  but, 
above  all,  during  the  childhood  of  my  father, 
the  influence  of  my  grandfather  contributed  to 
throw  his  younger  son  back  upon  the  teachings 


and  the  counsels  of  his  pious  mother.  Without 
deserving  to  be  regarded  as  a  despiser  of  holy 
things,  my  grandfather  had  nevertheless,  in  a 
great  degree,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Vol- 
taire, whose  works,  together  with  those  of  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  as  well  as  the  Encyclopedia  of  Di- 
derot, occupied  the  place  of  honor  in  his  library. 
Thus  all  "  religious  enthusiasm  "  was  suspected 
by  him,  and,  while  his  perfect  goodness  pre- 
vented his  going  so  far  as  a  personal  sarcasm, 
he  freely  opposed  in  religious  things  the  smile 
of  the  man  of  intellect  and  the  pitiless  coolness 
of  what  he  called  good  sense  to  all  words  dicta- 
ted only  by  the  impulse  of  a  pious  heart.  With 
this,  my  grandfather  always  remained  full  of 
tenderness  and  even  respect  for  his  son.  I 
have  under  my  eyes,  in  tracing  these  lines,  a 
letter  where,  in  pages  in  which  the  finest  rail- 
lery is  mingled  with  the  tone  of  an  honest  in- 
dignation, the  old  man  takes  his  pen  to  expose 
the  unjustifiable  attacks  then  directed  by  the 
representative  of  the  clergy  against  his  son. 

The  mother  of  my  father — she  died  in  1848 — 
had  been  brought  up  at  La  Claveliere,  our  old 
manor,  that  had  been  bought  by  her  father, 
seven  leagues  from  Geneva,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Jorat,  and  of  which  some  remains  still  exist 
besides  the  farm  which  has  replaced  it.  From 
there  she  went  to  pass  several  years  in  one  of 
the  first  boarding-schools  of  Neuchktel. 

The  Presteaas  were  also  a  family  of  refugees, 
and  the  history  of  the  father  of  my  grandmother 
presents  episodes  of  so  romantic  a  character, 
and  sometimes  so  vividly  dramatic  that  they 
always  made  a  profound  impression  on  my 
youthful  imagination  when  my  grandmother  re- 
lated them  to  me.  Originally  from  Nismes,  they 
had  belonged  to  a  superior  class  of  society,  and 
not  being,  after  their  flight  from  France,  obliged, 
like  the  Malans,  to  struggle  with  poverty,  they 
had  far  from  towns,  kept  more  carefully  the 
religious  traditions  of  the  ancient  Huguenots. 
It  is  thus  that,  after  their  arrival  at  Geneva,  this 
family  had  given  a  pastor  to  the  village  of  Vau- 
dceuvres,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  connections, 
the  Marquis  de  Fougereux,  one  of  the  preach- 
ers of  the  desert.  It  was  he  who  baptized  the 
mother  of  my  father,  who  was  his  niece.  It 
was  also  he,  my  father  believed,  who  built  at 
Vaudceuvres  the  small  house,  bought  afterward 
by  my  grandfather,  and  where  my  father  himself 
passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 

My  grandmother,  to  whose  influence  my 
father,  as  we  shall  see,  owed  the  first  germs  of 
his  faith,  was  a  woman  of  great  charm  of  man- 
ner and  appearance,  of  an  angelic  sweetness, 
and  a  piety  as  simple  as  sincere.  Afflicted  at 
an  early  age  with  deafness,  and  having  always 
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had  very  defective  sight,  this  excellent  woman 
sought  compensation  for  the  privations  to  which 
she  was  condemned  in  a  more  assiduous  appli- 
cation to  the  cares  of  Iter  house,  and  in  daily 
and  choice  reading.  She  owed  to  this  a  finely 
cultivated  mind  and  a  varied  conversation, 
which  gave  a  special  attraction  to  her  society. 

My  father  was  her  well-beloved  son,  and  in 
turn  lavished  on  her  the  most  tender  and  atten- 
tive affection.  When  he  saw  her  approach  her 
end,  he  settled  himself  near  her,  at  Vanclceuvres, 
and  only  left  her  to  preach  on  Sunday  at  Gen- 
eva, taking  care  that  his  place  should  be  filled 
on  (hose  days  by  my  mother  or  one  of  my  sisters. 

After  the  death  of  my  grandfather,  my  grand- 
mother, as  well  as  her  eldest  son,  who  lived 
abroad,  continued  to  be  the  objects  of  the  most 
intimate  affections  of  my  father.  I  found  in 
the  secret  drawers  of  his  bureau  a  number  of 
souvenirs  relating  to  these  cherished  beings. 
They  were  carefully  lied  up  and  labeled.  They 
were  evidently  secret  and  personal  treasures 
of  my  father.  They  were  the  child's  first  writ- 
ing in  pen  and  ink  or  pencil,  or  notes  half- 
rubbed  out,  containing  sometimes  only  a  few 
words,  manifesting  the  sentiments  of  the  tender 
mother. 

The  childhood  of  my  father  was  passed  with 
his  parents,  who  then  lived  in  one  of  the  houses 
of  the  street  Verdaine,  where  may  be  found  the 
entrance  to  the  library.  They  were  never  re- 
duced to  dependence,  but  especially  at  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  their  means  were  so  narrow 
that  more  than  once  they  were  obliged  to  live 
without  a  servant.  And  yet  my  grand-parents 
and  their  two  sons  had  a  happy  family  life.  In 
her  last  years  my  grandmother  loved  to  think 
of  it,  and  often  she  related  to  me  traits  of  the 
childhood  of  my  father.  It  was  thus  that  she 
loved  to  tell  us  how,  to  prevent  his  brother 
being  scolded,  he  hastened  one  day  to  drink  a 
medicine  that  his  brother  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  swallow;  how,  on  another  occasion, 
he  gave  without  hesitation  to  a  beggar  in  the 
street  the  piece  of  bread  that  he  had  carried 
with  him  for  his  breakfast.  Permit  me  to  recall 
another  incident  that  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
circumstances  and  influences  in  the  midst  of 
which  my  father  grew  up. 

"  In  a  rigorous  Winter,"  said  my  grandmother 
to  me,  "  we  were  not  rich  then,  my  child,  I  had 
given  to  your  father,  who  was  about  seven  years 
old,  a  pair  of  warm  woolen  mittens.  One  day, 
on  his  return  from  school,  I  perceived  that  he 
was  without  them.  By  dint  of  questioning  him 
I  learned  that  he  had  given  them  to  a  poor  little 
boy  who  had  frozen  hands.  '  Y.ou  see,  mamma,' 
added  he,  '  I  can  put  my  hands  in  the  sleeves 
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of  my  coat;  his  was  not  warm  like  mine.'" 
My  grandmother  told  the  child  he  had  done 
well,  but  said  she  to  me,  "  I  bought  him  no 
mittens  that  Winter,  although  it  often  pained 
me  to  see  his  little  hands  reddened  with  the 
cold.  Painful  as  it  was  to  me,  it  was  necessary 
above  all  that  my  son  should  learn  from  experi- 
ence that  he  could  only  have  the  right  and  the 
happiness  to  give  that  of  which  he  was  willing 
to  deprive  himself." 

From  his  earliest  infancy  my  father  was  re- 
markable for  his  extraordinary  precocity.  It 
was  thus  that  his  mother  loved  to  tell  us  how 
he  had  read  to  her,  at  the  age  of  three  years 
and  a  half,  seated  at  her  feet  on  a  bench,  the 
history  of  the  scene  of  Gethsemane  in  the  Gos- 
pel; and  liow  later,  when  he  saw  her  sad,  he 
said  to  her,  "Mamma,  I  am  going  to  read  to 
you  the  Mount  of  Olives."  My  brothers  and 
myself  keep  in  our  remembrance  many  other 
incidents,  by  the  aid  of  which  our  grandfather 
stimulated  our  first  efforts  to  be  what  our  father 
had  been  at  our  age. 

I  can  not  resist  relating  one  of  these  stories, 
famous  among  the  remembrances  of  our  child- 
hood, and  one  which  I  have  often  heard  from 
the  lips  of  my  grandfather.  I  give  it  as  written 
by  one  of  my  eldest  sisters,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
lated by  my  grandmother :  "  At  four  years  our 
father — with  regard  to  whom  one  exception  was 
made — received  the  prize  for  reading  at  the  col- 
lege. It  was  at  the  annual  feast  of '  promotions.' 
The  four  Syndics,  their  baton  in  hand,  preceded 
by  their  beadles,  and  followed  by  the  magis- 
trates, by  the  clergy  and  the  faculty,  traversed 
the  streets  of  the  town  at  the  head  of  the 
scholars,  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  accom- 
panied by  military  bands,  to  repair  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. It  was  in  1791  the  little  Caesar,  still  in 
petticoats,  the  only  one  of  his  age  and  childish 
costume,  took  bis  place  in  the  procession.  His 
father  had  taken  care  to  instruct  him  as  to  the 
three  salutations  he  was  to  make,  when  his 
name  should  be  called,  in  advancing  toward  the 
chair  of  the  first  Syndic,  who,  seated  on  the 
platform,  was  to  give  the  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful competitors.  He  had  shown  him  how  to 
make  anew,  when  he  had  received  the  prize,  the 
three  prescribed  salutations,  in  receding  not  in 
turning  his  back.  The  child  is  called ;  he  ap- 
proached, dismayed  for  a  moment  by  the  noise 
of  the  applause  which  greeted  him ;  he  reassured 
himself,  made  his  three  salutations,  and  received 
the  prize  from  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  who 
gave  it  to  him  with  some  kindly  words.  When, 
however,  the  moment  came  to  retire,  the  little 
boy,  forgetting  all  the  rest,  only  remembered 
what  his  father  had  said  to  him — 'You  must 
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bow  three  times.'  So  he  took  good  care  to 
make  three  bows,  but  turning  his  back  to  the 
grave  Syndics,  who,  for  this  time,  could  not 
help  joining  in  the  merriment  of  the  audience. 
Even  then,  as  in  all  his  life  intent  above  all  on 
obeying,  he  risked  neglecting  the  duties  of  eti- 
quette." 

The  early  education  of  my  father  was  received 
almost  entirely  at  the  college,  an  institution 
which  was  still,  in  the  main,  what  Calvin  had 
made  it  It  was  there  that  were  formed,  be- 
tween men  of  the  same  age,  those  ties  which 
made  of  old  Protestant  Geneva  a  true  family. 
It  was  there  that  were  early  established  those 
habits  of  regularity,  of  diligent  labor,  of  sub- 
mission to  law,  and  of  the  most  absolute  equality 
with  regard  to  the  performance  of  duty  which 
have  so  long  made  the  power  and  the  glory  of 
this  little  Republic.  It  was  the  will  of  God 
that  my  father,  who  was  to  exercise  so  decisive 
an  influence  over  his  native  town,  should  be 
connected  with  her  ancient  institutions.  He 
'  drew  from  them  a  profound  and  instinctive  at- 
tachment for  his  country. 

As  a  young  man  my  father  was  remarkable 
for  the  regularity  of  his  life,  and  for  his  active 
and  devoted  charity.  Many  incidents  which 
have  been  preserved  of  him  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  which 
he  afterward  gave  so  many  proofs.  He  was 
spoken  of  as  a  ''saint"  They  say  that  in  a 
rigorous  Winter  the  young  student  went  in  the 
evening,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
to  buy  fagots,  which  he  carried  himself  to  this 
and  that  poor  family.  At  the  same  time  they 
described  the  promptitude  and  the  courage  that 
he  showed  in  stopping,  unaided,  horses  which 
were  running  away,  as  well  as  the  devotion  with 
which  he  repaired  to  the  trenches  of  the  town 
to  carry  help  to  poor  wounded  Austrians.  He 
writes  of  himself:  "  During  the  four  years  of 
my  study  in  theology,  and,  above  all,  during  the 
last  two,  I  preached  very  often  in  country  pul- 
pits, both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  was  then 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  Gospel  of  grace,  and 
though  I  was  an  honest  young  man,  and  even 
strict  in  my  habits,  I  never  had  even  the  thought 
of  another  way  of  salvation  than  that  of  the 
works  and  merits  of  man.  I  had  had  in  my 
childhood,  and  by  the  instruction  of  my  mother, 
the  belief  in  the  eternal  divinity  of  the  Savior; 
and  I  remember  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  I  maintained  against  my  fellow-students 
in  college,  and  in  the  class,  that  Jesus  is  God. 
But  this  belief  remained  as  if  dead  in  my  mind, 
and  during  my  four  years  of  theology  never  did 
I  hear  from  the  lips  of  my  professors  a  single 
word  that  could  reanimate  it   Also,  the  essays 


that  I  wrote  there  under  the  direction  of  our 
professor  of  sacred  eloquence  were  only  dis- 
courses of  wisdom  and  earthly  morality.  Withal, 
I  believed  myself  very  religious,  and  was  so 
considered.  If  I  review  my  remembrances  of 
college,  of  academy,  and  of  theology,  I  can  not, 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  recall  a  single 
instruction  in  favor  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesui,  of  the  fallen  nature  of  man,  and  of  justi- 
fication by  faith.  I  think,"  he  adds,  "  that  my 
contemporaries  have  received  the  same  impres- 
sion as  myself."  It  is  well  known  what  was 
written  at  this  time  by  R.  Haldane,  who  had 
had  with  these  contemporaries  of  whom  my 
father  speaks  prolonged  relations.  "  Had  they 
been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,"  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  to  one  of 
their  professors,  "  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
Their  studies  were  never  directed  to  the  Bible 
and  to  its  lessons." 

"  They  only  discoursed  to  us,"  says  one,  "on 
the  dogmas  of  natural  religion.  The  New  Tes- 
tament was  not  in  the  number  of  books  requi- 
site to  the  completion  of  our  studies  for  the 
sacred  ministry."  This  reminds  me  that  my 
father  said  to  me  himself  more  than  once,  that 
far  from  being  obliged  by  the  programme  of  his 
theological  studies  to  make  a  special  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  he  only  read  it  in  course 
long  after  he  had  finished  his  studies.  Without 
doubt,  one  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  he 
had  never  heard  from  the  lips  of  his  master  a 
single  word  that  enforced  the  sacred  character 
of  the  Scriptures.  As  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 
the  Church  of  Geneva  has  never  nourished  in 
its  bosom  any  official  and  direct  attack  against 
the  authority  of  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  most  dangerous  negation  of  its  authority 
given  to  the  present  generation  has  emanated 
from  a  man  who,  until  then,  had  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  camp  of  the  dissenters 
from  the  Church. 

But  they  did  worse  than  pronounce  these 
explicit  negations,  which  of  themselves  forcibly 
call  for  examination ;  they  did  not  dwell  on 
them  ;  they  passed  them  over  in  silence.  Sur- 
rounding the  letter  of  the  Bible  with  an  exag- 
gerated respect,  they  removed  it  by  this  means 
from  common  usage,  and  while  hastening  to 
recognize  with  the  sad  Rousseau  "the  majesty 
of  the  Scriptures,"  they  would  have  regarded 
as  a  very  exaggerated  pretension  the  thought 
of  being  willing  to  take  its  witness  and  its 
authority  for  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  of  life. 

In  1809  my  father,  who  was  then  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  one  of  the  bankers  of  our  town,  was 
appointed,  after  brilliant  examinations,  to  the 
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place  of  regent  of  the  fifth  class  of  the  college. 
In  this  position,  which  he  filled  during  nine 
years,  he  attracted  in  a  special  manner  the  ap- 
probation and  the  eulogium  of  his  superiors. 
Full  of  ardor  for  his  new  duties,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  in  Geneva  to  introduce  into  his  class 
the  method  of  mutual  instruction  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster.  He  had  been  to  study  it  in  the 
school  that  Pestalozzi  then  directed  at  Yverdon. 
He  also  appropriated  the  intellectual  system  of 
this  teacher,  and  those  habits  of  reasoning  and 
analysis  which  answered  so  well  to  the  special 
bent  of  his  mind.  Soon  his  successes  were 
spoken  of  even  outside  of  Geneva,  and  more 
than  once  his  class  was  visited  by  professors 
from  abroad,  especially  from  the  north  of  Europe. 

It  was  also  for  the  scholars  of  the  college 
that  he  published,  in  1812,  a  selection  from  the 
fables  of  Phaedrus,  accompanied  with  notes,  and, 
in  1818,  the  first  part  of  a  Latin  poem  of  his 
composition.  In  this  poem  the  beginnings  of  an 
evangelical  faith  already  appear,  and,  although 
it  had  been  introduced  into  the  class,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  academy,  we  see  it  figure  at 
a  later  period  in  the  number  of  complaints  made 
against  his  teaching  by  the  scholastic  authority. 

My  father  was  much  beloved  by  his  scholars. 
I  have  often  heard  men  advanced  in  life  speak 
with  emotion  of  the  epoch  when  they  were  found 
under  his  direction,  and  show  that  nothing  that 
had  since  passed  with  regard  to  him  who  had 
been  their  master,  had  succeeded  in  effacing  his 
name  from  Iheir  remembrance.  "  Nobody,"  as 
Goltz  has  very  well  said  of  him,  "knew  like 
him  how  to  electrify  young  people,  and  to  ad- 
dress himself  at  the  same  time  to  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  heart"  This  character  was  his 
to  the  end.  Even  in  his  old  age  he  was  con- 
stantly the  friend  and  the  chosen  confidant  of 
the  young  men  who  drew  near  him. 

It  was  in  1810,  in  the  month  of  October,  that 
my  father,  then  twenty-three  years  old,  was 
ordained  to  the  sacred  ministry  in  the  Church 
of  Geneva,  and  by  the  hands  of  M.  Picot  This 
was  the  vow  obligatory  on  this  occasion:  "You 
promise  before  God,  and  on  the  Holy  Scriptures 
open  before  you,  to  preach  purely  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  recognize  for  the 
sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  the  Word  of  God 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  to  abstain  from  all 
spirit  of  sect;  to  avoid  all  that  would  give  rise 
to  any  schism,  and  break  the  union  of  the 
Church  ;  to  keep  secret  all  confessions  that  will 
be  made  to  you  to  unburden  the  conscience, 
except  those  which  relate  to  crimes  of  high 
treason,  and  to  use  all  your  efforts  to  edify  the 
Church  of-  the  Lord  by  living  in  the  midst  of 
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the  present  age  with  temperance,  justice,  and 
piety,  and  in  applying  yourself  to  fulfill  all  the 
duties  of  your  sacred  vocation." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  vow  only  bound  the 
candidate  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
Since  1806  the  mention  of  the  Catechism  had 
been  replaced  by  that  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
which  had  just  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but 
that  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  remark  this  'fact  when  one  recalls  the 
prominent  part  played  in  the  life  of  my  father 
by  the  constant  remembrance  of  the  responsi- 
bilities assumed  by  this  vow. 
■  The  following  year  my  father  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  M.  Schcenenbarger,  of  Glaris, 
a  merchant  long  established  at  Geneva,  where 
he  occupied  a  country  place  in  the'  neighbor- 
hood of  Valaoran.  After  having  borne  to  him 
twelve  children,  of  whom  eleven  are  still  living, 
and  after  having  celebrated  with  him  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  my  mother  closed 
his  eyes. 


OUR  FASHIONABLE  NARCOTIC. 

NEARLY  two  years  ago  an  incident,  in 
which  a  bishop  of  our  Church,  the  secre- 
tary of  a  western  Annual  Conference,  and  the 
writer  were  atone  concerned,  induced  me  to 
give  an  honest  examination  of  the  much-dis- 
cussed tobacco  question.  The  result  was, 
briefly  stated,  one  more  open  defection  from 
the  ranks  of  the  narcotized.  It  is  possible  that 
a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  this  exami- 
nation and  some  suggestions  that  followed  in 
the  train  of  argument  may  be  of  value  to  others. 

It  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  since  tobacco 
was  introduced  into  Europe  and  began  to  be 
used  as  an  article  of  luxury  among  civilized 
people.  Growing  steadily  in  popularity  among 
all  classes  as  a  pleasant  narcotic,  it  has  become 
the  universal  tavorite.  It  is  the  solace  of  soli- 
tude no  less  than  the  stimulus  of  excited 
thought  The  man  of  pleasure  and  the  weary 
laborer  alike  seek  its  fascinations.  It  has  be- 
come a  leading  article  in  manufactures  and 
commerce ;  the  revenues  derived  from  it  are  an 
important  item  in  the  finances  of  every  govern- 
ment. Its  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  sale 
give  employment  to  thousands  who  are  trained 
to  this  business  alone.  In  some  of  the  larger 
cities  nearly  as  great  a  sum  is  spent  in  its  con- 
sumption as  in  the  purchase  of  bread. 

From  its  introduction  to  the  present  time  its 
use  as  a  narcotic  has  been  denounced  as  injuri- 
ous and  sinful.  Nor  has  the  opposition  pro- 
ceeded from  a  single  source.  In  all  Christian 
countries  ministers  and  priests  have  declared 
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that  its  use  was  not  only  inconsistent  with  a 
profession  of  religion,  but  disastrous  to  piety, 
and  an  unpardonable  offense  in  the  sanctuary. 
Scarcely  a  physician  of  eminence  has  com- 
mended its  use  except  as  a  medicine ;  but  many 
of  the  greatest  celebrity  have  put  it  under  ban 
as  the  source  of  unnumbered  injuries  to  the 
public  health.  Economists  have  deplored  the 
unprofitable  expenditure  of  labor  bestowed  on 
its  culture  and  commercial  distribution.  Others 
passing  over  all  these  considerations,  have  con- 
tinually and  bitterly  assailed  it  as  an  almost 
criminal  offense  against  decency,  describing  it 
as  the  most  disgusting  and  filthy  practice  ever 
tolerated  in  civilized  communities.  The  men 
and  classes  of  men  who  have  the  most  unspar- 
ingly condemned  its  use,  are  those  of  acknowl- 
edged reputation,  not  only  for  intelligence,  but 
for  morality  and  benevolence.  They  can  not  be 
suspected  of  any  but  the  purest  and  kindest 
motives. 

We  may  safely  assert  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
has  always  been  assigned  a  chief  place  among 
those  indulgences  which  are  injurious  to  the 
highest  interests  of  man;  interfering,  in  many 
ways,  with  the  development  of  his  better  nature 
and  faculties.  It  naturally  consorts  with  those 
practices  and  indulgences  which  are  pronounced 
sinful  by  God's  Word,  and  judged  disreputable 
among  the  better  classes  of  men  and  women. 
Its  chief  place  of  sale  is  in  connection  with 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  association  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  fit  and  proper. 

Now  shall  we  say  that  all  this  opposition  has 
no  foundation  in  good  reasons  ?  Is  all  this 
condemnation  and  denunciation,  whether  in  soft 
or  rough  terms,  coming  from  scientific  men,  a 
systematic  misjudgment?  Is  it  nothing  more 
than  the  unworthy  prejudice  or  fanaticism  of 
some  religious  people;  the  product  of  an  un- 
healthy style  of  thought  or  an  unnatural  aus- 
terity of  feeling  and  habits  ?  Can  we  honestly 
pass  it  by  with  a  smile  or  resent  it  as  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  our  personal  rights 
and  opinions,  and  dismiss  it  as  impertinent? 
We  are  willing  to  allow  that  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition has  been  conducted  in  a  very  irrational 
way,  with  unnecessary  harshness  of  language 
and  offensive  illustration,  without  due  regard 
for  the  feelings  and  respect  of  the  parties  as- 
sailed. This  is  certainly  unfortunate,  but  it 
does  not  seriously  affect  the  question  whether 
an  intelligent  person  who  aims  to  be  just  to 
himself  and  respectful  to  society,  and,  above  all, 
faithful  in  the  responsibilities  that  God  has 
rightfully  put  upon  him,  may  continue  indulg- 
ing in  a  habit  against  which  so  much  has  been 
said.    Are  we  not  under  obligation  to  give  the 


matter  a  careful,  conscientious  consideration, 
and  having  reached  a  decision  let  our  practice 
accord  with  it  ?  This  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we  look  over  the  ground  and  determine 
the  question. 

All  botanists  agree  in  assigning  tobacco  a 
place  among  the  most  deadly  poisons  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  active  principle  of  the 
plant  has  been  shown  by  many  and  repeated 
experiments  to  be  one  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons  that  man  can  employ.  A  drop  of  it  in 
a  concentrated  form  produces  almost  instant 
death  when  taken  into  the  system.  Dr.  Mussey, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  that  we 
have  produced,  asserts  that  "  the  tea  of  twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  tobacco,  introduced  into  the 
human  body  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  spasms, 
has  been  known  repeatedly  to  destroy  life." 

When  tobacco  is  used  for  the  first  time,  as  in 
chewing  or  smoking,  it  usually  produces  ex- 
treme nausea  and  faintness.  If  the  saliva  is 
swallowed,  it  produces  convulsions  of  the 
stomach.  There  are  well-attested  cases  where, 
in  very  sensitive  natures,  it  has  produced  death. 
But  if  the  use  of  it  is  persisted  in,  by  degrees 
the  system  not  only  grows  accustomed  to  it,  but 
it  learns  to  crave  the  stimulant,  and  the  appe- 
tite becomes  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  of 
which  we  have  knowledge,  except  perhaps  that 
for  opium.  The  regular  use  of  the  narcotic 
manifests  its  effect  on  the  physical  constitution 
of  most  persons  by  a  marked  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system,  an  irregular  and  weak  ap- 
petite for  healthy  food,  and  a  deranged  condi- 
tion of  all  the  vital  functions.  Persons  are 
occasionally  found  who  seem  to  use  it  with  im- 
punity, but  they  possess  unusually  vigorous 
vital  powers,  and  are  engaged  in  active  employ- 
ments in  the  open  air.  There  is  scarcely  an 
instance  where  those  who  pursue  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life  are  free  from  the  effects 
named;  and  these  derangements  are  manifest 
with  greater  excess  when  the  life  is  sedentary. 
There  is  a  wonderful  unanimity  of  testimony 
on  this  subject  among  that  class  of  professional 
men  whose  names  are  connected  with  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  late  years  in 
medical  science.  They  agree  that  it  is  the 
parent  of  a  frightful  train  of  nervous  diseases, 
so  called,  leading  to  serious  mental  disorders  in 
many  instances. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  a  valuable 
French  paper,  and  are  the  latest  testimony  011 
the  subject,  and  deserve  serious  consideration  : 

"  Nicotine,  the  poisonous  principle  of  tobacco, 
acts  as  a  heart  poison.  In  experimenting  on 
animals,  our  eminent  physiologist,  Claude  Ber- 
nard, observed  that  it  paralyzed  the  central 
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organ  of  the  circulation — thence  sudden  death. 
A  dose  insufficient  to  kill  nevertheless  produces 
symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  angina  pectoris. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of 
our  time,  M.  Bean,  who  died  two  years  since, 
read  a  memoir  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1862,  in  which  he  showed,  by  a  very  considera- 
ble number  of  observations  made  during  his 
practice,  the  influence  of  tobacco  smoking,  and 
especially  in  the  form  of  cigars,  in  producing 
angina  pectoris.  He  remarked  chiefly  that  the 
cigar  had  this  dreadful  result  among  impres- 
sionable persons  who  lead  sedentary  lives,  and 
whose  minds  are  constantly  on  the  stretch. 

"  Two  years  later  another  physician,  Or.  E. 
Decaisne,  adduced  a  series  of  upward  of  a 
hundred  cases  respecting  the  pernicious  action 
on  the  functions  of  the  heart,  caused  by  smok- 
ing tobacco.  This  is  now  an  accepted  point  in 
medical  science,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  practi- 
tioner who  does  not  prohibit  smoking,  or,  at 
least,  who  fails  to  recommend  the  greatest  mod- 
eration in  it  to  such  of  his  patients  as  are  liable 
to  even  the  slightest  perturbations  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart." 

The  only  point  on  which  there  is  or  can  be 
disputation,  is  whether  tobacco  produces  mate- 
rial injury  in  all  cases.  That  it  is  rank  poison 
to  some  constitutions,  and  injurious  in  greater 
or  less  degree  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  is 
agreed  upon  by  all  medical  authorities.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  quote  these  at  greater  length. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  use 
of  this  fashionable  narcotic  is  hurtful  to  a 
greater  degree,  and  to  a  greater  number  than 
most  persons  suspect.  Nor  can  this  conclusion 
be  evaded  uy  an  assertion  that  the  cases  cited 
and  observed  are  those  generally  in  which  to- 
bacco has  been  used  to  excess.  Can  there  be 
any  safety  in  the  use  of  a  narcotic  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  produces  such  various  and 
fearful  results?  All  narcotics  act  as  anti-vital 
agents,  and  constantly  and  insidiously  weaken 
the  powers  relied  upon  for  protection ;  and  they 
enslave  and  soothe  their  victims  until  the 
fatal  moment  when  reason  and  resistance  is  in 
vain. 

Now,  it  may  seem  a  waste  of  words  to  urge 
that  the  mind  participates  in  this  injury  done 
the  body;  for  there  is  no  principle  more  clearly 
settled  in  the  investigations  of  scientific  men, 
than  that  the  mind  and  body  are  always  in 
sympathy;  so  that  an  injury  done  to  one  can 
not  be  escaped  by  the  other.  The  diseased 
body,  racked  with  pains,  tormented  with  morbid 
conditions  of  the  vital  functions,  and  wearied 
by  restless,  excited  nerves,  is  not  a  choice  hab- 
itation for  the  mental  powers.    But  there  are 
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so  many  who  do  not  deny  that  tobacco  may  be 
injurious  to  the  body  who  are  incredulous  when 
it  is  asserted  that  it  is  an  inveterate  foe  to  all 
healthy  mental  exercise,  that  it  needs  more  than 
a  passing  word. 

All  narcotics  and  stimulants  that  act  upon, 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  interfere  with  a 
perfect  exercise  of  the  perceptive  and  reasoning 
powers.  When  the  brain  is  excited  by  tobacco 
taken  into  the  system,  it  is  irregular  in  its  ac- 
tion, its  perceptions  to  some  degree  are  inaccu- 
rate and  fantastic,  and  entirely  lacking  in  that 
elasticity  and  poise  which  are  the  essential 
conditions  of  vigorous  and  successful  mental 
effort.  How  pitiable  the  condition  of  one  who 
is  a  slave  to  this  habit  when  the  excitement 
passes  off!  An  irritable  melancholy  possesses 
him,  the  eye  grows  dull,  the  voice  is  husky,  and 
the  whole  appearance  indicates  unquiet  and 
pain. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  says,  "  Intoxicating  drinks, 
opium,  and  tobacco  exert  a  pernicious  influence 
on  the  intellect.  They  tend  directly  to  debili- 
tate the  organs;  and  we  can  not  take  a  more 
effectual  course  to  cloud  the  understanding, 
weaken  the  memory,  unfix  the  attention,  and 
confuse  all  the  mental  operations,  than  by  thus 
entailing  on  ourselves  the  whole  hateful  train 
of  nervous  maladies." 

Dr.  Thomas  Lacock,  an  eminent  English 
physician,  who  gave  unusual  attention  to  this 
subject,  says,  "  On  the  brain  the  action  of  to- 
bacco-smoking is  sedative.  It  appears  to  di- 
minish the  rapidity  of  cerebral  action  and  check 
the  flow  of  ideas  through  the  mind.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  certain  result:  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  action  that  smoking  is  so  habit- 
ual with  studious  men,  or  men  of  contemplative 
minds.  The  phrases  4  a  quiet  pipe,'  or  a  '  com- 
fortable cigar,'  are  significant  of  this  action.  It 
differs,  however,  in  kind,  from  that  of  opium  or 
henbane,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  tobacco  does 
not  dispose  to  sleep ;  it  may  in  individual  in- 
stances, but  not  generally  with  tobacco-smokers. 
When  the  effects  have  passed  off,  there  appears 
to  be  a  greater  susceptibility  in  the  nervous 
centers  to  impressions,  as  indicated  by  trem- 
bling of  the  hands  and  irritability  of  temper." 

The  personal  experience  of  those  who  have 
been  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  be- 
coming convinced  that  it  was  hurtful,  gives  us 
some  useful  hints.  They  are  seized  with  an 
unnatural  thirst  and  nervous  restlessness,  which 
makes  all  serious  business  impossible.  The 
mind  becomes  confused  and  wanders  as  one 
lost  in  a  forest,  who  can  not  retrace  his  steps. 
He  is  conscious  of  confusion  and  loss  of  mem- 
ory and  inability  to  pursue  any  train  of  thought, 
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and  his  restless  sleep  .is  disturbed  with  gro- 
tesque dreams.  The  whole  condition  bears  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
delirium  tremens.  So  tormenting  is  his  plight 
that  not  unfrequently  the  will  falters  and  the 
resolution  to  abstain  is  broken,  and  reveals  how 
strong  a  hold  and  powerful  control  this  narcotic 
has  obtained  over  the  mental  faculties. 

Surely  this  is  bad  enough.  But  if  the  evil 
stopped  here  many  who  are  zealous  in  their 
opposition  to  the  baleful  drug  would  retire  from 
the  contest.  But  we  are  compelled  to  go  fur- 
ther ;  for  we  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that 
the  moral  nature  is  involved  in  this  confusion 
and  degradation.  That  which  corrupts  the 
body  and  enervates  the  will  weakens  all  moral 
restraints,  and  opens  the  way  to  whatever  tempt- 
ation sin  offers.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  use  tobacco  have  a  secret  conviction 
that  it  is  wrong,  or  suspect  that  it  is  not  right, 
and  yet  indulge  in  It  daily  should  startle  us. 
Can  there  be  a  healthy  moral  condition  when 
such  doubtful  indulgence  is  tolerated?  Per- 
sons persist  in  a  practice  which  their  conscience 
condemns  to  such  a  degree  that  they  warn  their 
friends,  and  especially  their  children,  against  it, 
and  yet  declare  that  they  are  concerned  about 
the  purity  of  their  souls!  What  moral  con- 
fusion ! 

It  is  not  possible  for  one,  even  the  most  con- 
firmed and  satisfied  in  this  habit,  to  imagine 
persons  who  have  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  moral  purity  consenting  to  such  indulgence. 
Can  we  even  suspect  that  Feneton,  Archbishop 
Leighton,  or  John  Wesley  were  tobacco-smokers 
or  chewers?  These  men,  who  were  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  moral  power  and  piety  of  the  gen- 
erations in  which  they  lived,  admonish  us,  and 
in  their  example  condemn  such  habits.  The 
cause  of  God  and  humanity  had  no  claims  upon 
them  which  does  not  rest  with  equal  weight 
upon  us. 

Now,  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  every 
man  or  woman  who  indulges  in  tobacco  and 
makes  a  profession  of  religion  and  observes 
the  practices  of  piety  is  a  hypocrite,  or  chooses 
sin  in  preference  to  virtue.  Men  have  indulged 
in  .spirituous  liquors  or  manufactured  and  sold 
them  in  past  days,  the  correctness  and  benevo- 
lence of  whose  lives  were  commendable,  except 
for  these  practices.  But  when  the  fearful  re- 
sults of  intemperance  began  to  be  observed  and 
studied,  and  its  relation  to  morals,  and  piety, 
and  health  were  clearly  shown,  these  men 
adopted  the  principle  of  total  abstinence.  Now 
here  is  a  habit  of  the  same  class  with  Intemper- 
ance, which  is  found  consorting  with  it  in  fond 
fellowship  in  the  persons  of  the  depraved  and 
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dissolute,  and  those  who  are  felling  away  from 
virtue.  Shall  we  not  place  it  under  the  same 
ban,  and  attribute  to  it  like  moral  results? 
There  are  many  who  will  protest  that  such  a 
general  impeachment  is  unjust,  and  try  to  de- 
stroy its  force  by  saying  that  it  is  mere  invec- 
tive and  a  one-sided  statement.  But  independ- 
ent of  the  inference  drawn  from  it,  is  not  the 
statement  entirely  true?  How,  then,  will  you 
account  for  this  fellowship? 

The  highest  social  welfare,  for  which  each  of 
us  is  bound  in  a  certain  degree,  is  reached  by 
making  ample  provision  for  the  physical  health 
of  the  community,  giving  free  opportunity  to 
the  individual  to  make  a  lawful  use  of  his  bodily 
and  mental  powers,  guarding  him  from  wicked 
men  and  temptations  to  vicious  indulgences, 
and  aiding  all  honest  and  good  actions.  So  we 
have  regularly  organized  boards  of  health,  pub- 
lic schools,  courts  of  justice,  and  we  make  a 
public  confession  of  the  well-established  max- 
ims of  honesty  and  morality. 

Those  who  are  injured  by  the  use  of  tobacco 
to  such  an  extent  that  society  suffers  by  the 
injury  are  not  exceptional  cases,  nor  few  in 
numbers.  We  have  no  moral  census  which 
makes  known  the  victims  of  this  vice ;  but  we 
have  some  means  to  make  a  careful  estimate. 
No  one  can  pass  over  any  portion  of  our  coun- 
try without  noticing  how  great  a  number  pub- 
licly use  the  drug.  Old  and  young,  men  and 
women  are  slaves  to  this  indulgence.  Note  the 
places  where  it  is  sold,  the  splendor  of  many 
of  the  establishments,  the  great  numbers  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  and  manufacture,  and  you 
begin  to  wonder  at  the  results  of  vour  observa- 
tions. Consider  the  persons  more  or  less  in- 
jured in  health,  mental  activity,  or  moral  force, 
and  society  deprived  of  the  advantage  these 
would  give.  Society  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  its  members  should  not  pervert  their  gifts 
and  natural  powers.  These  advantages  which 
have  been  obtained  by  years  of  toil  and  self- 
denial  are  to  be  cherished ;  these  opportunities 
to  achieve  success  are  not  to  be  thrown  away  in 
sensual  indulgences.  We  may  also  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  can  afford  to  spend  the  im- 
mense sums  in  needless  self-indulgence  that 
are  now  devoted  to  it,  while  we  turn  away  with 
a  mere  pittance  schemes  in  which  the  public 
welfare  is  deeply  concerned.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  spend  more  money  yearly  for 
tobacco  than  the'  whole  amount  that  they  appro- 
priate for  benevolence,  the  uses  of  religion, 
than  the  maintenance  of  all  our  institutions  of 
learning. 

Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  public 
use  of  tobacco  is  an  offense  against  cleanliness 
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aod  decency,  that  would  not  be  tolerated  except 
for  the  numbers  that  are  implicated  in  the  prac- 
tice. The  extreme  filthiness  of  some  of  our 
public  places  can  not  be  described.  Nor  does 
it  mitigate  this  charge  to  assert  that  there  might 
be  a  reform  in  its  use,  so  that  its  most  offensive 
characteristics  would  not  distress  us.  This  has 
always  been  a  tender  point  to  touch,  and  the 
language  of  some  has  been  so  severe  when 
referring  to  it,  that  they  seemed  to  have  no 
charity  whatever  toward  the  offenders.  Yet 
such  persons  only  put  in  words  the  thoughts 
of  others.  There  is  no  defense  of  this  public 
injury,  nor  can  there  be  made  a  fit  apology  for 
it  It  has  made  us  the  subject  of  ridicule  and 
censure  in  all  the  civilized  nations.  We  have 
"  smoking-rooms  "  and  "  smoking-cars,"  but 
these  are  only  a  partial  protection  against  the 
least  offensive  form  in  which  it  is  used.  Wo- 
men plead  in  vain  against  its  introduction  into 
the  homestead.  The  offense  should  be  driven 
from  society.  Let  all  aid  in  such  a  generous 
reform. 

We  are  continually  congratulating  ourselves 
on  the  tendency  in  our  times  to  elevate  man. 
The  area  of  civil  freedom  has  been  enlarged; 
we  are  appealing  to  men  through  their  higher 
and  worthier  sentiments,  urging  the  obligation 
they  are  under  to  develop  their  best 'faculties 
and  purify  their  lives.  And  they  are  beginning 
to  understand,  as  they  never  did  before,  the 
responsibilities  and  dudes  which  grow  out  of 
human  progress.  This  question,  then,  is  rightly 
viewed  in  its  higher  aspects. 

There  is  but  one  right  conclusion  to  be 
reached  in  such  an  examination :  //  is  the  duty 
of  every  one  using  this  narcotic  to  abandon  it, 
and  to  do  so  at  once.  Let  there  be  no  parley 
when  health,  mind,  morals,  and  our  duty  to 
society  combine  to  call  upon  us  to  decide  and 
act.  No  one  can  be  harmed  by  your  reforma- 
tion. Some  of  your  companions  may  censure 
you,  and  indulge  in  cheap  wit  at  your  expense, 
but  release  from  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  habit  will 
be  a  sufficient  compensation.  It  may  not  prove 
an  easy  or  pleasant  task  to  overcome,  but  it  can 
be  done ;  and  the  real  conflict  is  a  short  one,  if 
you  will  consult  your  better  judgment  We 
can  understand  the  rejoicing  of  one  who  has 
become  free  from  the  vile  habit  His  physical 
system,  recovering  from  its  derangement,  takes 
a  new  lease  on  life ;  all  the  senses  awaken  to 
long-forgotten  sensations  of  delight  The  shat- 
tered nerves  regain  their  composure  and  be- 
come avenues  of  pleasure.  The  film  that  has 
clouded  the  mind  dissolves,  and  the.  self-con- 
demnation of  many  accusations  ceases.  We 
are  conscious  of  having  done  something  of 


great  moment  in  relation  to  the  best  interest  of 
our  nature. 

But  we  are  met,  perhaps,  with  such  a  state- 
ment as  this :  "  I  have  used  tobacco  with  mod- 
eration for  years,  and  I  do  not  perceive  its 
effects  in  my  case  to  be  materially  injurious.  I 
do  not  use  it  at  all  in  an  offensive  manner  or  to 
the  annoyance  of  any  one,  and,  therefore,  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  giving  it  up  now.  In- 
deed, I  have  made  the  attempt  two  or  three 
times,  more  lest  my  example  might  prove  hurt- 
ful to  others  than  from  any  other  cause,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  conquer  the  appetite." 

Now  we  can  receive  such  a  statement  in  good 
faith,  and  we  presume  that  it  conveys  the 
thoughts  of  many  who  cling  to  the  habit,  al- 
though satisfied  that  it  is  a  bad  one.  But  one 
having  such  convictions  can  not  be  justified  in 
continuing  the  practice.  It  is  your  duty  to  give 
society  a  good  example,  not  a  bad  one.  If  you 
are  not  now  conscious  of  any  injury  being 
wrought  to  your  body  or  mind,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  your  health  is  not  being  slowly  and 
insidiously  undermined,  and  may  soon  reveal 
the  ravages  of  this  subtile  narcotic.  Your  own 
limited  personal  experience  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted against  the  experience  and  observation 
of  scientific  men  who  have  made  it  their  study. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  all  reformation  of  bad 
habits,  is  to  look  at  their  effects  and  our  duties 
honestly  in  the  fear  of  God.  Our  consciences 
trouble  us,  and  we  make  apologies  and  promise 
amendment  at  some  time  in  the  future,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances.  This  is  the  sim- 
ple and  sad  experience  of  thousands  who  are 
indulging  in  habits  ruinous  to  body  and  souL 
There  is  but  one  entirely  safe  and  successful 
course.  Take  no  counsel  of  your  previous  fail- 
ures, or  the  ill-success  of  others,  but  in  the 
strength  of  the  grace  of  God  determine  and 
hold  fast. 

So  to  resolve,  and  to  rely  on  bis  grace  for 
aid  in  overcomiug,  is  to  conquer.  And  to  con- 
quer, is  to  take  another  step  into  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  would  make  all  men  free. 


A  WORD  fastened  in  a  sure  place  may  set  in 
motion  a  good  influence  that  will  never  cease. 
It  is  a  foolish  thing  to  go  back  and  uproot  the 
seed  to  find  if  it  has  taken  hold.  Dropped  in 
faith,  the  sunshine  and  rain  of  God's  providence 
will  take  care  of  the  germination.  And,  be- 
sides, there  is  many  a  deed  done  and  word 
spoken  through  the  good  influence  of  the  mo- 
ment which  we  forget,  but  God  remembers  to 
bless. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  OLYMPUS, 


THE  deities  of  Olympus  were  only  a  finer 
sort  of  clay,  and  Shakspeare's  great  men 
are  certainly  no  less.  In  these  portraits  our 
great  poet  has  delineated  all  forms  of  human 
pre-eminence  so  perfectly  that  they  will  prob- 
ably remain  forever  the  types  both  of  ideal  and 
practical  excellence  in  their  several  spheres. 
His  rare  power  is  displayed  equally  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  great  feature,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  its  influence  in  weakening  the  rest  of  a 
character.  All  his  demigods  have  weaknesses, 
and  the  weaknesses  are  shown  to  be  conse- 
quences of  their  greatness,  or  necessary  limita- 
tions of  their  style  of  character.  There  is  some- 
what of  divine  force  in  each  of  them ;  there  is 
more  of  human  frailty  and  imperfection.  The 
mountain  is  girt  round  with  valleys,  and  the 
depressions  are  a  simple  result  of  the  cloud- 
kissing  elevations.  This  truth  to  life  is  equally 
truth  to  the  ideal.  Only  one  character  is  great 
throughout — a  table-land  which  never  droops 
to  plain  or  sea — and  that  is  superhuman  and 
divine. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  show  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  principle  just  stated  to  some 
of  the  characters  in  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Olympian  play ;  great  personages 
fill  all  the  roles  of  any  consequence  to  the 
action. 

There  is  a  great  advantage-ground  for  criti- 
cism in  the  fact  that  these  men  are  nil  historical 
characters.  The  poet  must  not  outrage  the 
popular  belief  in  any  important  particular,  and 
we  can  always  try  his  work  by  comparison 
with  the  portraits  left  us  by  the  historian.  At 
the  same  time  the  poet  approves  himself  a 
great  master  if  he  succeed  in  modifying  the 
features  of  a  Brutus  or  Caesar  by  the  action  of 
motive  and  situation.  Both  these  tests  Shak- 
speare  comes  safely  through.  The  fidelity  of 
his  history  in  all  essential  matters  is  wonderful; 
yet  he  has  in  some  instances  reconstructed 
actions,  conforming  them  to  truth  of  motive 
and  situation.  A  purely  ideal  drama  would 
have  been  easier  work,  but  supreme  excellence 
was  only  possible  by  the  use  of  history.  The 
great  actors  in  this  play  are  at  once  truly  his- 
torical and  types  of  ideal  supremacy.  Take 
them  in  order. 

CESAR. 

The  poet  has  been  accused  of  injustice  to  his 
leading  actor.  He  is  allotted  a  small  place  on 
the  stage ;  his  weaknesses  are  set  in  full  light, 
and  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  display 
of  his  power.    There  is  some  appearance  of 


truth  in  this  criticism,  but  the  critic  forgets  that 
the  poet  has  taken  Caesar  in  his  weakest  hour — 
the  hour  not  of  victory,  but  of  defeat  Caesar 
can  be  great  in  this  situation  only  by  the  accu- 
mulation around  him  of  his  past  successes. 
What  he  is,  the  poet  tells  truthfully;  what  he 
has  been,  is  shown  by  the  reminiscence  of  his 
battle  glories,  and  the  popular  devotion  which 
he  has  won.  So  represented,  Caesar  is  the  great 
organizer  and  conquerer  of  men  and  events. 
He  has  tied  distant  provinces  to  the  empire; 
he  holds  the  empire  together.  When  he  falls, 
Rome  falls  into  anarchy.  Standing  in  this  place, 
Caesar  is  the  great  man  by  eminence.  He  is 
the  bond  of  society,  the  soul  of  the  State,  the 
hope  of  low  men,  and  the  master  of  high  men. 
He  sees  all;  he  works  in  all.  Such  is  Caesar 
by  reminiscence  throughout  the  play.  In  no 
scene  are  we  permitted  to  forget  the  grand  part 
he  played  in  a  Rome  desperately  disordered, 
hastening  on  ruin,  and  held  in  place  and  power 
only  by  Caesar's  mighty  hand. 

How,  then,  shall  he  be  removed  from  the 
stage  which  he  rules  ?  The  weaknesses  of  the 
man  must  be  set  at  work  to  help  the  cunning 
and  malevolence  of  his  enemies.  To  show 
great  Caesar  at  his  worst  is  a  necessity  of  a  play 
which  describes  his  fall.  These  weaknesses 
are  the  shadows  cast  by  his  vast  greatness. 
He  sees  so  broad  a  landscape  that  he  misses 
some  of  the  details.  Somewhere  the  strongest 
brain  must  fail  in  just  this  way.  Caesar  has 
touched  that  outmost  circle  of  human  apprehen- 
sion and  comprehension.  He  advances  beyond 
the  limit  of  vision  ;  he  no  longer  sees  all  objects 
within  that  vision.  All  the  little  signs  of  con- 
spiracy are  now  overlooked  or  slighted. 

A  more  marked  proof  is  the  fact  that  his 
courage  and  indifference  to  danger  disqualify 
him  for  perceiving  its  approach.  He  philoso- 
phizes about  the  chief  of  the  conspirators,  and 
exactly  measures  him.  He  knows  that  this 
Cassius  is  a  born  conspirator,  but  insensibility 
to  personal  danger — the  great  feature  of  his 
moral  character — forbids  the  discovery  that 
Cassius  is  already  conspiring: 

"  Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous." 

"  If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius." 

"  Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
While  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves, 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared, 
Than  what  I  fear ;  for  always  I  am  Czsar." 

The  debate  at  his  house  after  Calpharnia  has 
told  her  dream  presents  another  weakness  of 
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Caesar  which  stands  to  his  greatness  as  valley 
to  mountain.    He  is  a  fatalist — 

"Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come." 

And  he  sets  aside,  one  after  another,  the 
signs  of  coming  danger  with  a  manly  argument 
or  specious  explanation ;  but  he  consents  to 
stay  at  home  to  humor  his  wife,  and  is  then 
slung  into  a  change  of  resolution  by  two  taunts 
which  imply  fear  and  weakness : 

'*  Break  np  the  Senate  tin  another  time. 
When  Guar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams ;" 

and 

"If  Cesar  hide  himself  shall  they  not  whisper, 
'  Lo,  Cxsar  is  afraid  !'  " 

The  critics  find  an  inconsistency  in  the  effect 
of  Decius's  explanation  of  Calpharnia's  dream. 
They  say  this  explanation  equally  forebodes  dis- 
aster. But  the  difference  is  immense.  In  Cal- 
pharnia's dream  he  sees  himself  bleeding  through 
malice,  and  sees  malice  smiling  while  he  bleeds ; 
in  the  explanation  of  Decius  he  reads  the  honors 
which  posterity  shall  ascribe  to  him.  The  sug- 
gestion, 

"  That  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood," 

recalls  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  State, 
and  prepares  his  ear  for  the  lure  and  taunts 
which  follow.  The  lure  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Caesar's  ambition  is  left  in  a  kind  of  shadow. 
It  is  permitted  us  to  doubt  whether  "he  was 
ambitious,"  and  the  lure  of  the  crown  is  not 
shown  to  have  produced  any  effect  upon  his 
mind.  He  has  already  half  intimated  his  pur- 
pose to  meet  the  Senate,  and  in  the  same  speech 
Decius  places  the  lure  and  utters  the  taunts. 
This  doubt,  left  upon  us  when  the  play  is  over, 
is  exactly  the  doubt  which  lies  upon  the  real 
history.  But  whatever  way  that  question  be 
settled,  this  is  clear,  Caesar  has  not  decidedly 
put  aside  all  thought  of  royalty.  He  may  not 
seek  the  throne,  but  he  can  not  arrest  himself 
at  its  base.  He  has  strode  upward  all  his  life  ; 
his  genius  impels  him  to  climb  on,  by  instinct 
rather  than  purpose.  It  is  the  miser's  avarice, 
the  conqueror's  appetite  for  victory,  boundless 
and  irresistible.  The  great  forces  of  his  nature 
push  him  on  ruin. 

The  failure  of  the  last  effort  to  warn  him  still 
displays  .his  greatness.  The  words  of  warning 
have  been  committed  to  paper,  and  Artemidorus 
is  pressing  to  his  side.  Caesar  hears  him,  but 
when  told  that  the  contents  of  the  paper  con- 
cern himself  he  puts  it  aside,  saying, 

"  What  touches  ns  ourself  shall  be  last  served." 

He  is  every  inch  a  king,  right  royally  deferring 
his  interests  to  the  people;  or  he  is  every  inch 
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a  demagogue,  by  habit  professing  this  personal 
indifference.  In  either  case  we  have  a  point  of 
successful  character  pushed  to  a  perilous  ex- 
treme— the  extreme  of  weakness. 

Finally,  the  refusal  to  pardon  a  banished  man 
shows  us  his  firmness  of  will  carried  to  the 
point  of  obstinacy,  and  he  seems  here,  too,  a 
little  over-anxious  lo  prove  his  inflexibility  of 
purpose. 

"  Let  me  show  a  littje  even  in  this. 
That  I  was  constant  Aniber  should  be  banished. 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so." 

BRUTUS. 

"  The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all "  is  the  type 
of  the  great,  good  man.  His  goodness  is  the 
theme  of  all  men's  praise.  The  finest  eulogy 
upon  him  comes  from  the  lips  of  his  mortal 
enemy.    It  is  Marc  Antony  who  says  : 

H  All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cjesar ; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixt  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world, '  This  was  a  man.' " 

Nothing  seems  wanting  to  his  character  on 
the  side  of  perfect  truth  and  stainless  purity. 
His  noble  and  patriotic  ancestry  are  recalled  to 
memory  to  give  additional  grace  to  his  actions, 
and  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  corruption  of 
purpose  or  defect  of  motive. 

And  yet  the  weakest  character  in  this  play  is 
the  good  man  by  eminence,  and  his  weakness 
in  this  field  of  action  is  the  logical  result  of  his 
goodness. 

These  are  bad  passions  in  the  breasts  of  bad 
men  that  slay  Caesar.  'Brutus  does  not  know 
it.  He  measures  other  men  by  himself,  and 
finds  all  good.  He  does  not  kill  Caesar  because 
Caesar  is  bad,  but  because  he  may  become  bad 
with  greater  power,  and  the  jealousy  of  Cassius 
is  incomprehensible  to  him.  Watching  the  rise 
of  Cxsar,  he  has  become  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  Roman  liberty ;  Cassius  approaches  him 
with  the  idea  of  a  plot ;  he  does  not  ask  him- 
self the  motive  of  Cassius ;  he  is  drawn  into  a 
conspiracy  which  can  only  serve  the  envy  of  a 
bad  man.  Look  at  the  two  men  as  they  stand 
in  the  soliloquy  of  Cassius  after  this  interview  : 

"Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet  I  see 
Thy  honorable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  what  it  is  disposed ;  therefore 't  is  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes ; 
For  who  so  firm  that  can  not  be  seduced ; 
Cxsar  doth  bear  me  hard,  but  he  loves  Brutus. 
If  1  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humor  me." 

Throughout  the  play  Brutus  is  at  fault  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  corrupt  character.  He  is 
a  saint  managing  a  body  of  sinners,  not  know- 
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ing  that  they  are  sinners.  Marc  Antony  is  the 
soul  of  Caesar's  party.  His  eloquence  and  power 
of  combination  overthrow  the  conspirators  after 
Caesar's  assassination.  Antony  is  as  complete 
a  dissembler  as  Cassius.  These  two  understand 
each  other  thoroughly.  Casshis  demands  that 
Antony  shall  die  with  Caesar;  Brutus  insists 
that  Antony  shall  live. 

"Our  course  will  Rem  (00  bloody,  Cains  Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  08,  and  then. hack  the  limbs ; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterward, 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar." 

Again  Brutus  fails  when  Antony  is  permitted 
to  speak  over  Caesar's  dead  body.  Cassius  sees 
through  and  through  Antony,  and  protests  that 
there  is  danger.  Brutus,  guileless  Brutus,  gives 
Antony  the  dagger  with  which  he  stabs  the 
whole  conspiracy.  The  quarrel  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  shows'  the  former  at  the  same  disad- 
vantage. 

He  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
men  without  a  particle  of  his  probity  and  wise 
sense  of  honor.  They  rob  the  people,  quarrel 
with  each  other.  Cassius  has  an  "itching  palm," 
and  the  whole  crew  are  consumed  with  selfish- 
ness. .  To  be  the  leader  of  such  rascals  one 
needs  to  be  somewhat  of  a  rogue  himself;  at 
all  events,  he  needs  to  know  how  to  restrain  and 
guide  their  selfishness  and  lust  within  some 
bounds.  Brutus  can  only  rage  at  them;  he 
meets  their  passion  with  passion,  a  nobler  one, 
but  still  a  passion,  the  righteous  indignation  of 
an  honest  man.  If  any  thing  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  situation  it  would  have  been  a 
knowledge  of  evil  men  as  wide  as  that  of  Caesar, 
and  a  crafty  power  equal  to  that  of  Antony. 
Brutus  is  too  good  for  his  place ;  he  needed  to 
be  a  politician  ;  he  was  only  a  patriot. 

It  is  not  fanciful  to  see  in  this  character  of 
Brutus  a  hint  toward  the  very  knot  of  the  prob- 
lem of  evil.  Had  Eve  known  the  character, 
history,  motives  of  the  serpent,  could  he  have 
prevailed  ?  Ignorant  innocence  coping  with  the 
devil ! 

The  difficulty  is  in  our  very  nature,  possibly 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  a  finite  intelli- 
gence discerns  evil  only  in  evil  motive,  and  by 
sympathy  and  personal  experience.  When  a 
guileless  soul  reasons  about  a  bad  character,  it  is 
almost  always  at  fault  Lady  Byron  thought  her 
husband  insane ;  he  was  only  desperately  wicked. 
Brutus  kills  Caesar  upon  an  argument  which  is 
full  of  fallacy.  The  Caesar  now  living  is  a  very 
good  Caesar,  but  crown  him,  and  he  will  become 
a  bad  Caesar. 

"  Fashion  it  thus,  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities ; 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 


Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous ; 

Aud  kill  him  in  the  shell." 

The  tempest  which  this  conspiracy  creates  in 
the  soul  of  Brutus  is  a  masterly  exhibition  of  a 
great  truth.  Sin  kills  peace.  Brutus  is  taking 
part,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  crime.  He  has  not 
persuaded  himself  that  this  is  an  act  of  public 
duty,  and,  therefore, 

"  Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar 
I  have  not  slept 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasms,  or  a  hideous  dream." 

MARC  ANTONY. 

The  counterplotter  is  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  of  these  demigods.  But  for  some 
touches  of  Shakspeare's  art  we  should  count 
him  the  hero  of  the  piece.  But  he  is  subor- 
dinated to  Brutus  by  his  hypocrisy,  to  Caesar  by 
his  frivolous  life  and  his  devotion  to  his  master. 
The  Antony  who  "  hears  plays,"  whose  careless 
life  makes  men  doubt  his  power  to  attempt  a 
great  act,  and  who  worships  Caesar,  must  be 
put  lower  than  Brutus  and  Caesar.  He  fills  two 
parts,  and  is  two  men — a  successful  conspirator 
and  a  model  orator. 

His  success  in  the  first  part  is  due  to  the 
breadth  of  his  combinations.  Cassius  conspires 
only  with  nobles ;  Antony  with  nobles  and  peo- 
ple. The  error  of  Cassius  is  contempt  or  neglect 
of  the  plebs ;  Antony  is  no  more  successful 
with  high  men  than  his  rival ;  it  is  his  power 
over  low  men  that  overbalances  the  other's  art. 
The  means  of  his  success  with  the  masses  is 
oratory,  and  therefore  he  is  the  model  orator. 

There  are  three  orators  in  this  play,  Cicero, 
Brutus,  and  Antony.  The  first  is  the  profes- 
sional talker,  introduced  twice  to  be  hissed. 
He  talks  Greek  on  the  Lupercal,  displaying  his 
learning  when  true  statesmanlike  speech  might 
have  saved  the  State. 

His  second  appearance  is  more  creditable, 
but  still  unheroic.  When  it  is  proposed  to 
invite  him  to  join  the  conspiracy,  Metellus  says : 

"O,  let  us  have  him,  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opiuion, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  command  our  deeds." 

But  Brutus,  who  knows  not  crafty  sin,  does 
know  intellectual  vanity,  and  replies, 

"  O,  name  him  not ;  let  us  not  break  with  him. 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin." 

Brutus  is  placed  higher.  He  is  with  reason 
looked  up  to  by  Antony.  If  men  were  all 
brains,  Brutus  would  be  the  model  orator.  He 
talks  to  say  what  is  on  his  mind,  not  to  move 
men  to  action.  He  reasons  well,  talks  sagely, 
states  his  thought,  and  sits  down.   His  work 
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was  only  half  done.  He  needed  to  lift  all  these 
men  up  to  his  own  pure  atmosphere,  to  make 
them  feel  deeply  the  dignity  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, the  advantages  of  freedom,  the  danger  to 
these  from  the  ambition  and  unscrupulousness 
of  a  conqueror. 

Cicero  talks  to  display  his  art  and  learning ; 
Brutus  talks  to  set  forth  his  opinions ;  Antony 
talks  to  move  men  to  action.  It  only  needed 
that  the  action  had  been  nobler — such  as  Brutus 
would  have  asked — to  put  Antony  in  the  supreme 
place. 

For  mere  talk,  Shakspeare  often  expresses 
contempt.  In  Brutus  he  shows  the  weakness 
of  that  oratory  which  is  not  adapted  to  induce 
action.  Antony's  funeral  speech  has  very  little 
of  proper  art  He  "only  speaks  right  on." 
He  has  his  eye  on  the  people.  He  sees  the 
effect  of  his  words.  He  catches  the  first  sigh 
of  sympathy.  He  is  talking  with  a  strong  pur- 
pose to  move,  and  he  keeps  at  his  work  until 
the  indignation  of  the  masses  bursts  into  flame. 
There  is  no  logic  in  form,  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  insinuation ;  but  it  is  mostly  an  appeal 
to  the  prejudices  and  sympathies  of  ignorant 
men.  He  stirs  men's  blood,  because  as  a  talker 
he  makes  that  his  business  and  drives  straight 
to  his  purpose.  Popular  oratory  can  be  noth- 
ing else  but  this  if  it  be  successful. 

Antony's  weak  points  are  better  brought 
out  in  another  play,  but  they  are  suggested  in 
this.  He  has  learned  average  human  hearts  in 
a  life  of  pleasure.  His  moving  eloquence  is  a 
fruit  of  studies  made  in  the  theater  and  the 
street.  It  is  not  meant  that  average  human 
hearts  are  best  learned  in  this  way;  but  An- 
tony so  learned  them,  and  he  paid  for  his 
tuition  in  debauched  appetites  and  weakened 
brain.  He  became  strong  for  one  task  and 
weak  for  all  others  by  the  frivolousness  of  his 
life;  it  filled  him  with  the  means  of  popular 
seduction,  but  unfitted  him  for  the  cares  of 
State.  His  worship  of  Caesar  is  a  beautiful 
feature  of  his  character,  but  it  is  a  sign  of 
weakness  since  it  imposed  a  limit  upon  his  as- 
pirations. He  desires  to  master  men  only  for 
the  service  of  a  master,  and  is  contented  with  a 
slave's  reward — a  smile  and  a  gift.  Hero-wor- 
shipers can  not  become  heroes.  They  aspire 
to  serve  and  put.  fetters  on  themselves.  The 
stain  of  servility  is  on  their  nature  and,  with 
opportunity,  they  maybe  courtiers  but  can  not 
be  kings.  The  logical  sequence  appears  when 
Antony  becomes  the  slave  of  Cleopatra. 

CASSIUS. 

The  chief  of  the  conspirators  is  the  great 
matt  of  tht  world,  devoured  by  ambition  and 
Vou  xxx.— s  
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overreaching  himself  through  greed  of  power 
and  gain.  He  thoroughly  knows  men  on  their 
weak  sides.  He  picks  Brutus  open  as  easily 
as  he  would  an  oyster.  He  sees  Antony's  pur- 
pose by  instinct  But  his  success  as  a  ma- 
nipulator of  men,  and  bis  penetration  into 
bad  motive,  involve  him  in  bewildering  errors 
about  all  the  higher  forms  of  human  action. 
Shall  a  man  who  has  seduced  Brutus  doubt  his 
power  to  seduce  all  men?  Shall  a  man  who 
has  plucked  down  Caesar,  distrust  his  power  to 
destroy  Antony  ? 

There  was  a  great  body  of  pure-minded  peo- 
ple whose  sympathies  and  co-operation  were 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy. 
Cassius  thought  he  had  won  all  in  winning 
Brutus,  and  neglected  the  rest.  Good  motives 
might  be  urged  for  either  side;  he  took  no 
pains  to  have  the  people  thoroughly  convinced 
that  Caesar's  death  was  a  righteous  judgment, 
because  he  had  no  faith  in  the  power  of  right- 
eousness. In  one  brief  dialogue  we  have  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  finely  contrasted.  After  the 
conspirators  have  stabbed  Caesar,  and  Antony 
comes  into  their  presence,  Brutus  defends  the 
deed  with  bis  one  argument,  the  justice  of  it, 
and  adds : 

"  Oar  arms  exempt  from  malice,  and  our  heart* 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  yon  in 
With  all  kind  lore,  good  thought*,  and  reverence;" 

But  the  shrewd  Cassius  amends  it: 

"Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities." 

But  this  mastery  of  selfish  motive  excludes  by 
its  very  completeness  all  knowledge  of  the  finer 
and  equally  powerful  issues  to  which  men's 
souls  are  also  tuned. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  near 
limit  to  this  kind  of  power.  When  you  bribe 
you  must  have  cash  in  hand.  There  are  no 
bills  of  credit  countersigned  by  the  hand  of 
confidence.  In  all  appeals  /to  nobler  motive, 
hope  and  faith,  when  once  inspired,  multiply 
promises  and  indorse  them.  When  you  bribe, 
you  must  outbid  all  rivals.  Cassius  could  only 
promise,  not  pay,  Antony;  and  Antony  believed 
that  young  Octavius  could  and  would  pay  a 
higher  price. 

It  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  that  bad  men  are  compelled  to  distrust 
each  other;  and  that  they  can  not  long  co- 
operate because  of  the  clashing  of  corrupt  in- 
terests. Antony  and  Cassius  could  not  be  on 
the  same  side  because  there  was  only  one  place 
on  either  for  such  a  character.  At  the  same 
time  neither  can  really  succeed,  because  the 
bther  also  wants  the  prize  and  plays  marplot  on 
bis  brother  rogue. 
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ANOTHER  great  battle  for  the  integrity  and 
authority  of  God's  Holy  Word  lies  before 
the  American  people,  and,  indeed,  before  all 
Christendom.  Its  two  ancient  enemies,  infi- 
delity and  Romanism,  in  almost  united  phalanx, 
are  preparing  for  the  onset.  Despising  each 
other  with  unconcealed  hate,  they  can  still  join 
hands  in  the  unholy  covenant  to  rob  the  people 
of  the  Bible.  The  Romanist  would  not  destroy 
it,  but  would  withhold  it,  knowing  that  so  long 
as  it  freely  circulates  among  the  people  and  is 
read  by  them,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
absurd  claims  of  supremacy  set  up  for  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  that  its  pure  light  must 
forever  shine  away  the  superstitions  and  false 
doctrines  and  practices  which  Romanism  would 
enforce  on  an  ignorant  people.  Infidelity  hates 
it  and  would  annihilate  it,  because  it  perpetually 
lifts  its-  voice  in  protestation  against  its  bald 
atheism,  and  its  subtile  pantheism,  and  its  pagan 
morality,  and  its  false  philosophy.  It  arrests 
the  daring  speculations  of  the  godless  philoso- 
pher, and  challenges  the  hasty  theories  of  the 
scientist ;  it  commands  the  reckless  reformer  to 
stand  and  reconsider  his  schemes  in  the  light 
of  a  wisdom  and  experience  that  claims  to  be 
older  and  greater  than  his  own.  The  Bible  is 
terribly  in  the  way  of  all  evil  designs,  of  all 
oppressive  purposes,  of  all  errors  in  society, 
government,  or  science.  It  is  the  people's 
charter,  the  people's  standard,  the  people's 
guide-book.  With  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  the 
people  are  too  wise  to  be  imposed  on ;  they 
possess  a  standard  of  appeal,  to  the  unerring 
test  of  which  they  can  bring  all  pretentious 
claims  to  authority  over  them,  ail  attempts  to 
impose  false  philosophy,  false  science,  or  false 
morality  upon  them.  No  wonder  that  Rome, 
with  her  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  schemes, 
which  are  impossible  of  execution  while  the 
people  have  the  Bible,  desires  to  deprive  them 
of  it ;  no  wonder  that  infidel  philosophers  and 
reckless  reformers,  impudently  appropriating  to 
themselves  these  sacred  titles  of  philosopher 
and  reformer,  desire  to  crush  the  authority  and 
influence  of  the  Holy  Book  that  renders  their 
schemes  impossible  while  the  people  cling  to  it 
as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

But  both  parties  have  undertaken  an  impossi- 
ble work  in  this  nineteenth  century.  No  bulls 
of  Popes,  no  anathemas  of  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils, no  sublilties  of  philosophy,  no  hasty  gen- 
eralization of  science,  can  evermore  break  the 
grasp  of  the  people  on  the  Holy  Word.  Cen- 
turies of  its  history  among  men  have  demon- 
strated its  indispensable  value  to  man.   "  The 


Word  of  the  Lord  is  tried  ;"  it  has  demonstrated 
its  power  to  live  in  despite  of  all  the  machina- 
tions of  its  enemies ;  and  it  has  proven  its  in- 
estimable value  to  men  by  its  power  to  liberate, 
to  enlighten,  to  sanctify,  to  comfort,  and  to  save 
them. 

"The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect."  David 
discovered  this  three  thousand  years  ago,  when 
but  a  few  fragments  of  the  Bible  were  yet  given. 
How  much  more  deserving  of  this  high  eulo- 
gium  are  now  these  Holy  Writings,  which  con- 
tain the  whole  revealed  law  which  God  has 
thought  necessary  to  bestow  on  man,  together 
with  the  saving  truths  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, the  full  and  final  message  of  love  from 
God  to  fallen  man !  The  Bible  is  perfect  because 
it  is  God's  own  book,  which  he  alone  could 
have  caused  to  be  written.  It  admits  of  no 
compromise  with  man  ;  none  can  add  to  it,  none 
dares  take  away  from  it,  but  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  welfare.  It  is  perfect  as  a  moral  code,  and 
complete  as  the  fountain  of  true  wisdom.  It  is 
the  chosen  instrument  In  the  wisdom  of  the 
Spirit  to  furnish  the  Christian  with  all  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  know  of  spiritual  and  divine 
things  while  he  dwells  on  earth,  and  to  lead  him 
through  the  gates  of  eternity  to  the  full  fruition 
of  glory  in  the  presence  of  God.  In  it  are 
found  the  true  and  full  character  of  God  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know  it,  the  law  which 
exacts  and  defines  true  obedience  from  man, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  may  avoid  the  just 
punishment  due  to  sin  which  he  brought  into 
the  world. 

If  God  had  not  given  man  this  "light  unto 
his  path,"  it  would  be  as  if  he  had  made  man 
with  eyes  to  see,  and  yet  had  not  created  light 
in  the  elemental  world.  Nature  can  not  speak 
to  man  but  as  God  speaks  through  her.  Science 
knows  of  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  mind.  A  revelation  from  God  him- 
self was  what  man  needed,  and  that  not  by  oral 
tradition,  but  a  written  revelation.  Adam,  with 
all  the  traditions  of  creation,  of  the  character 
and  will  of  the  Creator,  of  sin  and  its  terrible 
punishment,  was  still  living  when  his  own  de- 
scendants began  to  forget  God,  and  to  worship 
the  hosts  of  heaven.  Science,  instead  of  rebuk- 
ing their  errors  and  bringing  them  back  to  God, 
built  temples  for  them,  and  from  the  sides  of 
their  gory  altars  the  blood  of  human  beings 
flowed.  Poetry  and  sentiment,  so  fulsomely 
praised  in  one  day  by  men  and  women  who 
would  preach  the  new  evangel  of  naturalism, 
and  materialism,  and  semi-atheism,  instead  of 
rescuing  the  sinking  race  from  its  rapid  deg- 
radation by  "aesthetic  ideals"  and  "ethical 
inspirations,"  gave  the  wings  of  song  to  their 
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obscene  rites,  and  threw  the  charms  of  imagina- 
tion over  their  base  and  cruel  idolatries.  Not 
traditions,  ever-varying,  ever- unauthoritative, 
were  man's  need,  but  the  written  and  unchange- 
able truth  ;  not  philosophy,  or  science,  or  poetry 
was  man's  necessity,  but  the  thundering  echoes 
of  "  thus  saith  the  Lord."  Without  the  written 
truth  and  the  authoritative  law  man  degenerates 
into  the  idolater,  and  his  idolatry  into  ever- 
deepening  oppressiveness  and  cruelty,  swelling 
with  the  tide  of  human  depravity  which  flows 
through  every  vein  of  these  mere  human  and 
earthly  systems. 

While  this  dark  night  of  ignorance  and  error 
was  settling  on  the  rest  of  the  world  separated 
from  God's  Word,  the  Old  Testament,  incom- 
plete as  it  was,  was  shining  as  some  lone  star 
in  the  firmament  over  Palestine.  And  when  the 
full-orbed  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose,  and  the 
light  of  God's  completed  revelation  began  to 
shine  upon  the  world,  darkness,  and  ignorance, 
and  error,  and  oppression,  and  cruelty,  instantly 
began  to  pass  away.  Mr.  Moffat  tells  us  of  the 
Ashantee  who  said  that  the  sun  was  useless 
because  it  only  shines  in  the  day.  An  equally 
wise  sentiment  is  quite  prevalent  in  our  day, 
that  we  no  longer  need  the  Bible  in  the  broad 
tight  and  diffused  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  forgetting,  like  the  African,  that  it  is 
the  Bible  that  has  made  the  daylight. 

God  has  made  his  own  Book  in  his  own  way, 
refusing  to  be  dictated  to  or  to  be  guided  by  the 
short-sighted  reason  of  man.  The  design  was 
to  give  a  moral  revelation  through  which  the 
will  of  man  should  be  brought  into  conformity 
to  the  will  of  the  Creator.  The  mode  and  chan- 
nel of  this  revelation  God  has  reserved  to  him- 
self. He  has  not  given  intellect  and  reason  to 
man  to  discuss  the  Creator's  methods,  but  to 
study  and  understand  what  he  utters  when  he 
speaks  to  us,  and  to  hold  rational  communion 
with  him  through  the  words  he  has  spoken  and 
the  channels  he  has  opened.  For  four  thou- 
sand years  God  spoke  by  the  lips  of  saints  and 
prophets,  separating  the  people  to  whom  he 
spoke  from  other  people  by  laws  which  made 
them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  thus 
he  presented  their  amalgamation  with  other  na- 
tions. The  purpose  of  God  in  this  was  appar- 
ent; the  Jews  were  destined  to  be  the  keepers 
and  preservers  of  the  sacred  oracles,  until  the 
advent,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  of  the  promised 
seed,  who  was  to  appear  for  the  redemption  of 
the  race;  and  when  he  came  he  said  of  himself, 
"  I  have  come  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  cf 
the  truth."  And  he  bore  this  testimony,  by  his 
life,  his  suffering,  his  death,  his  resurrection,  to 
that  Book  which  he  sent  forth,  as  a  legacy  to  his 
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Church,  and  prophets  and  martyrs  have  died  to 
maintain  and  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  its  sacred 
page. 

This  is  the  precious  treasure,  baptized  with 
his  own  blood,  that  Christ  has  left  to  that  race 
that  his  love  and  pain  have  redeemed  unto  God. 
It  is  God's  message  to  his  creature.  It  is  the 
benefaction  of  the  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the  intel- 
ligence— the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  rational 
being  He  has  made  and  placed  on  the  earth. 
It  meets  the  child  who  now  essays  to  cross  the  . 
threshold,  and  nourishes  him  up  into  a  man  of 
God.  It  is  his  right  to  have  these  words  of 
wisdom  and  heavenly  guidance.  They  are  his 
Father's  gift  to  him.  They  are  the  solace  and 
encouragement  of  the  poor  man's  cottage,  often 
his  whole  library,  the  light  and  the  joy  of  his 
home.  They  belong  to  the  captive  who  has  just 
light  enough  in  his  cell  to  read  this  best  com- 
panion of  his  solitude.  The  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind  spend  their  nights  and  days  in  the 
study  of  its  sacred  pages.  It  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence even  over  the  stubborn  mind.  Hume 
was  born  and  bred  in  a  land  of  Bibles,  but  con- 
fessed he  was  afraid  to  read  the  New  Testament. 
The  confession  contains  the  mystery  of  his  un- 
belief. Scott,  the  celebrated  commentator,  tells 
us  that  at  one  time  he  despised  the  Bible  as 
much  as  Paine,  but  after  diligent  study  of  many 
after  years  he  found  that  it  contained  the  sure 
word  of  God. 

The  insane  cry  of  the  Romish  Church,  that 
the  general  distribution  and  popular  reading  of 
God's  Word  is  a  means  of  creating  and  dissem- 
inating heresies,  is  refuted  by  the  historical  fact 
that  that  Church  has  itself  been  the  fountain 
head  of  almost  every  heresy  and  impiety  with 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  afflicted. 
It  is  only  the  ignorant,  the  proud,  and  the  un- 
stable who  pervert  it  to  their  own  destruction. 
It  must  have  free  course,  for  it  alone  can  give 
all  wisdom  in  that  holiness  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord.  The  value  of  the 
Bible  in  its  free  use  and  circulation  among  the 
people  needs  no  better  vindication  than  is  pre- 
sented in  the  contrast  between  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  nations.  The  Bible  has  had 
no  small  share  in  advancing  Protestant  nations 
to  the  position  of  the  leading  powers  of  the 
world,  advancing  in  civilization,  intelligence, 
wealth,  arts,  and  sciences  at  a  rate  of  progress 
that  promises  them  a  speedy  control  of  the  des- 
tiny of  nations  as  wide  as  the  world.  Their 
laws,  their  literature,  their  religion  constitute 
the  true  evangelism  of  modern  times,  and  are 
destined  to  extend  every-where.  Nature  wills 
it,  humanity  wills  it,  God  wills  it,  and  there  is 
no  power  to  prevent  it.   They  must  become 
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roasters  of  the  world.  Those  who  hate  it  must 
pass  away  before  it,  or  be  annihilated  by  it 

At  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  God 
has  given  and  preserved  his  Word  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  and  it  is  his  will  that  that  pure 
and  perfect  light  shall  shine  into  all. the  dark 
places  of  the  earth,  into  the  doors  of  misery 
and  the  haunts  of  crime,  till  an  emancipated 
world  shall  rejoice  in  its  light,  and  be  gladly 
obedient  to  its  precepts.  The  stream  must 
continue  to  flow  on  and  to  increase  deepening 
and  widening  as  it  goes,  till,  like  the  waters  of 
the  prophet's  vision,  it  swells  into  a  river  that 
can  not  be  passed  over,  and  till  on  its  fertile 
banks  there  shall  spring  up  trees  whose  leaves 
shall  serve  as  medicine  for  the  nations.  Nor 
will  its  stream  of  benedictions  for  men  cease  to 
flow  when  the  sun  shall  cease  to  shine,  and  the 
moon  shall  no  more  appear  in  her  brightness ; 
but  it  shall  continue  to  flow  on,  pure  and  unde- 
nted, and  clear  as  crystal  around  the  throne  of 
God,  making  glad  the  City  of  Life.  "For  all 
flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  way;  but  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  forever." 


TIME-WORN. 

"  Walla  moat  get  the  weather-stain  before  they  grow  the  ivy." 
Surely  the  workmen  builded  well  I 
T  was  a  lordly  castle,  and  fair  to  see ; 
Drawbridge  and  moat  for  a  safe  defense, 
Postern  and  arch  of  the  sharp  hewn  stone. 
Buttress  and  tower 

Stood  grim  and  cold, 
Chilling  alike 
The  young  and  old. 
To  mortal  seeming,  the  elements, 
Sunshine,  in  careless  revelry, 
Rain  with  its  tears  trickling  slowly  down, 
Strove  in  vain  to  subdue  the  castle's  frown — 
It  was  builded  firm,  so  the  legends  tell. 

Echoed  its  walls  in  the  olden  time, 
While  the  dancers  frolicked  the  joyous  song ; 
Whisperings  heard  of  softer  themes, 
Glimpses  caught  of  the  warm  hearth  light 

Over  it  floated 
Midway  in  air, 

Catching  the  sunlight, 
The  pennon  fair. 
And  the  castle's  shade  in  the  moonlight  gleams, 
Damped  not  the  joy  of  the  merry  throng ; 
For  the  chieftains  proud,  and  the  ladies  fair, 
Banished  the  phantoms  of  sorrow  and  care, 
And  all  was  gay  as  a  wedding  chime. 

Now  under  Germany's  sunny  skies, 
Kissed  by  the  waves  of  the  sparkling  Rhine, 


Stand  a  ruined  castle  and  crumbling  wall ; 
And  still,  as  the  long  years  come  and  go, 

Crumbling  slowly 
In  shade  and  sun, 

Gently  loosened  , 
One  by  one. 
Yes,  one  by  one  the  old  stones  fall, 
And  mosses  and  lichens  lovingly  climb 
Over  the  gray  old  ruins  below, 
And  an  echo  wafted  from  "  Long  Ago," 
From  the  shadowy  past,  now  swells  and  dies. 

Vanished  far  is  the  courtly  train 
Of  lords  and  ladies  of  chivalry ; 
Broken  the  drawbridge,  deserted  the  halls, 
Floats  above  it  no  banner  fair. 

Sunshine  and  shade, 
In  careless  play, 

Glimmer  and  fade 
Through  the  Summer  day ; 
Through  the  twilight  the  lonely  owlet  calls, 
Yet  the  old  castle  is  fair  to  see ; 
For,  clinging  close  to  the  rocks  so  bare, 
The  fresh  green  ivy  twineth  there, 
O'er  the  old  walls  damp  with  the  weather  stain. 


FALLING  LEAVES. 


Out  in  the  woodland's  shadowy  aisles, 
Where  squirrels  are  merrily  hopping, 

All  of  this  sad  Autumnal  day 
The  faded  leaves  are  dropping ; 

Scarlet  and  amber,  gold  and  brown, 

One  by  one  are  rustling  down. 

Out  in  the  dim  old  woods  to-day 

The  breeze  is  wandering  slowly, 
Pausing  to  watch  the  bright  leaves  drop 

Down  on  their  couches  lowly ; 
Breaking  forth  in  a  mournful  sigh, 
"  Alas,  how  soon  the  beautiful  die  I" 

Out  from  the  clouds,  the  cold  gray  clouds, 

The  radiant  sun  is  peeping, 
Catching  the  sorrowful  wail  of  the  winds 

Over  the  bright  leaves  sleeping  j 
Breaking  forth  with  a  cheerful  strain, 
"The  leaves  with  the  Summer  will  come  again." 

Out  from  our  hearts,  and  hands,  and  homes, 

Our  beautiful  hopes  are  going, 
And  over  the  spot  where  they  brightened  and  bloomed, 

Bleak,  sorrowful  winds  are  blowing ; 
Of  purple,  and  amber,  and  golden  hue, 
One  by  one  they  fade  from  view. 

Out  from  the  clouds,  the  mist,  and  gloom, 

Faith's  radiant  face  is  shining, 
Whispering,  "O,  stricken  heart  forget 

Your  weary,  ceaseless  pining ; 
Know  ye  not,  on  yon  fadeless  shore, 
"  You  '11  clasp  your  lqyed,  lost  hopes  once  more  ?" 
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HILDREN 


ROSY-CHEEKS  AND  THE  FAIRIES. 

"~p  WAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  but  all 

J.  through  the  house  there  were  creatures 
stirring,  besides  several  mice.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  most  unusual  amount  of  "  stirring  "  going 
on.  AH  in  busy  preparation  for  the  morrow, 
the  "  merry  Christmas." 

Outside  you  saw  but  a  small  brown  house — 
homely,  and  with  the  marks  of  many  storms 
upon  its  honest  old  face — set  in  the  midst  of  a 
large,  rambling  yard,  after  the  fashion  of  farm- 
houses generally,  as  if,  having  so  much  ground 
to  dispose  of,  they  did  not  know  exactly  how  to 
arrange  it,  and  so  just  let  the  fences  wander 
around  as  they  pleased,  without  any  especial 
directions  as  to  where  they  should  go  or  what 
they  should  inclose.  Around  the  house  were 
crowded  apple  and  pear,  cherry  and  plum-trees, 
in  the  greatest  irregularity,  but  most  delightful 
abundance,  giving  to  the  place  a  comfortable, 
homely  look.  Howbeit,  it  was  now  Winter,  and 
their  scraggy,  wide-spreading  branches  were 
bare  and  ungainly  enough,  yet  were  they  pleas- 
antly suggestive  of  bud  and  fragrant  blossom, 
and  luscious'Summer  fruits. 

Inside  you  saw — where  the  lights,  and  fire, 
and  hum  of  voices,  and  "  stirring  "  were — a  low, 
square  room,  with  a  huge  fireplace  at  one  side, 
red  and  warm,  with  a  great  glowing  fire,  before 
which  sundry  Christmas  "goodies"  were  being 
finished  off  for  to-morrow's  dinner.  A  little  to 
one  side  sat  a  man,  placidly  smoking,  now 
dreamily  gazing  into  the  coals,  and  now  turning 
to  admire  the  busy  little  woman,  his  wife,  who 
was  evidently  the  originator  of,  and  active  agent 
in  all  this  stir,  and  warmth,  and  home-comfort 

Near  the  center  of  the  room  sat  a  young  girl 
preparing  fruit,  also  for  to-morrow's  dinner. 
While  at  the  farther  side,  but  where  the  warmth 
and  light  still  reached,  lay  eight-year-old  Char- 
lie, or  Rosy-cheeks,  as  he  was  oftener  called, 
stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  lounge. 

Charlie  had  gone  there,  in  the  first  place,  as 
much  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  for  any  other 
reason.  For  silting  or  standing  near  the  fire 
he  had  found  rather  tiresome,  not  to  say  vexa- 
tious, to  be  kept  continually  moving  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  in  order  to  be  out  of 
the  way. 

"  Now,  Rosy-cheeks,"  his  mother  would  say, 
"  move  a  little ;  I  am  really  afraid  I  shall  fall 
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over  you,  or  knock  you  into  the  fire  pretty 
soon." 

"And  I  am  in  constant  danger  of  slicing  you 
up  for  one  of  these  large,  red  apples,"  Janie 
would  add. 

"O,  dear!"  said  Charlie  at  last,  "I  wish  I 
was  away  somewhere,  and  it  was  n't  Winter, 
and  to-morrow  was  n't  Christmas,  nor  any 
thing  I"  and  walking  disconsolately  over  to  the 
lounge,  he  had  lain  down,  resting  his  cheek 
upon  his  soft,  fat  little  hand,  and  feeling  that  he 
was  at  least  out  of  the  way. 

Indeed,  men  and  boys  are  always  sadly  in  the 
way  on  such  occasions  as  this.  They  do  very 
well  when  the  cooking  is  all  done,  the  table  set, 
and  the  chairs  drawn  up;  for  then,  what  is 
wanted  is  some  one  to  do  the  eating.  Ah  I  they 
are  very  useful  then. 

Rosy-cheeks  watched  his  mother  and  sister 
for  a  time,  and  then  his  eyes  rested  on  the  fire. 
He  felt  so  exceedingly  comfortable  now,  with 
the  Winter  wind  whistling  shrilly  outside  around 
the  corner  of  the  house,  and  the  glowing  fire  in 
front  of  him,  the  soft  cushioned  lounge  beneath 
him,  and  his  chubby  hand  for  a  pillow.  "O, 
hum !"  gaped  Charlie,  and  thought  how  easily 
he  could  go  to  sleep  just  then  and  there,  but 
that  it  was  against  all  rules  for  him  to  go  to 
sleep  on  the  lounge,  and  so,  of  course,  he  must 
try  and  keep  awake  until  some  one  was  ready 
to  put  him  to  bed.  Meanwhile  his  eyelids 
grew,  O  so  heavy,  it  seemed  as  if  weights  were 
hanging  to  them.  Then  suddenly  he  remem- 
bered about  Santa  Gaus,  and  jumping  up  he 
ran  to  the  fireplace  and  fastened  securely  on  the 
nail  the  little  red  stocking,  which  his  mother 
had  laid  out  for  the  purpose. 

"  I  do  hope,  mother,  you  'II  go  to  bed  in  time 
to  let  Santa  Claus  come!"  said  he,  and  went 
back  to  the  lounge. 

From  thinking  of  Christmas  gifts  and  sports, 
his  mind  wandered  off  to  the  gay  Summer,  just 
past.  He  tried  to  recall  how  it  all  looked  then, 
out  in  the  fields  and  woods,  where  now  was  but 
deep  snow  and  bare  trees,  and  he  wished  so 
much  that  it  could  be  Summer  now,  instead  of 
dreary,  biting  Winter.  So  natural  is  it  for  both 
young  and  old  to  long  for  that  which  they  have 
not,  and  to  delight  in  dwelling  upon  the  past  or 
future,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with 
present  joys.  He  remembered  with  special 
delight  his  charming  rambles  in  the  woods, 
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where  the  squirrels  played  at  racing,  and  the 
merry  birds  sang  all  t)ie  day  long,  as  if  there 
were  nothing  but  mirth  and  jollity  in  the  whole 
world. 

"  O,  dear!  how  I  wish  it  could  be  Summer 
now,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  I  wish  I  was  a  fairy, 
and  lived  in  Fairy-land.  There  it  is  Summer  all 
the  time." 

As  Rosy-cheeks  wished  this,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  loveliest  gar- 
den, all  fragrant  with  "lily-buds  and  roses." 
The  trees  were  green  with  heavy  Summer  fo- 
liage, and  some  were  loaded  with  the  richest 
fruits.  The  birds  were  singing,  and  the  branches 
waving,  while  all  about  floated  the  warm  air  of 
Summer-time.  The  grass  was  thick,  close 
shaven,  and  of  the  liveliest  green.  White- 
sanded  walks  wandered  off  here  and  there 
among  the  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  Back, 
where  the  shade  of  the  trees  was  darkest, 
mounds  of  mossy  rocks  could  be  seen  with 
crystal  waters  gushing  from  their  sides,  and 
flowing  down  among  the  stones  and  roots  will) 
a  soft  tinkling  sound,  most  musical  to  hear.  At 
the  end  of  the  broad  walk  which  led  from  the 
center  of  the  garden,  and  up  which  the  ground 
rose  gradually,  a  marble  palace  glittered  in  the 
sunshine.  Turret  and  dome,  tower  and  pinna- 
cle, each  vjas  of  snowy  whiteness. 

While  Rosy-cheeks  stood  entranced — breath- 
less, there  issued  from  the  palace  door  a  troop 
of  beauteous  beings,  dainty  in  form  and  gor- 
geous in  attire.  They  danced  gayly  down  the 
grassy  lawn  which  encircled  the  palace,  singing 
in  sweet,  flute-like  voices,  a  merry  little  ditty. 
Rosy-cheeks  caught  the  words  now  and  then, 
as  their  song  rose  in  louder  strains. 

We  dance,  we  ting, 

Gayly,  gayly, 
In  our  fairy  ring, 

Gayly,  gayly, 
We  're  a  joyous  band. 

For  in  mirth  always 

We  pass  oar  days. 

Nor  cold  nor  rain, 

Nor  care  nor  pain, 
Disturbs  our  land. 
Alike  to  us  day's  golden  light. 
Alike  to  us  the  stormy  night. 
While  we  dance,  we  sing, 
In  our  fairy  ring, 

Gayly,  gayly. 

The  last  words  were  repeated  softly  at  Rosy- 
cheek's  side.  He  turned  and  beheld  one  of  the 
glittering  little  fairies,  almost  loaded  with  roses, 
pansies,  and  lilies,  which  she  held  in  her  arms 
and  gracefully  offered  to  Rosy-cheeks. 

"O,  you  delicious  little  mortal!"  said  she, 
laughing  merrily.  "We  all  know  you  well. 
You  are  Rosy-cheeks.  And  so  you  wish  you 
were  a  fairy  and  lived  in  Fairy-land  ?   A  fairy 


you  can  not  be,  but  you  shall  stay  with  us  for- 
ever, if  you  like.  Is  it  not  all  very  lovely? 
But  come,  now,  and  I  will  show  you  more  closely 
the  palace  yonder.  But  first  take  a  sip  of  dew 
from  this  fragrant  lily-cup."  As  she  said  this 
she  held  out  to  Rosy-cheeks  a  snow-white  lily. 

Rosy-cheeks  thought  that  it  was  indeed  a  sip, 
as  he  saw  but  one  or  two  drops  of  dew  in  the 
lily.  However,  being  in  Fairy-land,  he  deter- 
mined to  do  as  fairies  did.  So,  seizing  the  lily, 
he  endeavored  to  lift  it  to  his  lips ;  but,  alas ! 
the  grasp  of  those  fat  little  fingers  was  too 
much  for  the  delicate  lily,  and  it  fell  in  frag- 
ments to  the  ground.  Rosy-cheeks,  quite  mor- 
tified, began  picking  up  the  petals. 

"Ah,  well,  never  mind!"  said  the  pleasant 
little  fairy ;  "  we  have  thousands  more  just  like 
it.   Follow  me,  and  we  will  go  to  the  palace." 

Then  away  she  flitted,  now  floating  like  this- 
tle-down in  the  air,  and  now  skipping  lightly 
among  the  flowers.  Rosy-cheeks  followed, 
tripping  as  gently  as  he  could  after  the  fairy, 
and  as  he  was  anxious  to  be  as  fairy-like  as 
possible,  he  tried  to  float  in  the  air  too;  but, 
instead  of  floating,  he  suddenly  found,  himself 
lying  on  the  ground  among  the  pansies  and 
mosses.  This  was  too  comical  for  even  the 
little  fairy's  politeness,  and  she  laughed  so  im- 
moderately that  she  was  obliged  to  lean  against 
a  lily  stalk  until  she  could  recover  herself. 

"O,  Rosy-cheeks!"  said  she,  catching  her 
breath,  "  do  n't  try  floating  yet  awhile ;  you  are 
altogether  too  fat  for  that.  You  look  as  if  you 
had  been  fed  on  plum-pudding  all  your  life." 

Poor  Rosy-cheeks!  He  began  to  feel  as  if 
he  would  n't  object  to  a  small  dish  of  plum- 
pudding  just  then,  and  secretly  hoped  they 
would  offer  him  something  a  little  more  sub- 
stantial than  dew  to  eat  when  he  reached  the 
palace. 

Fairy  Daisy,  being  at  length  composed,  and 
Rosy-cheeks  having  scrambled  up,  they  started 
up  once  more.  Daisy's  tiny  feet  skimmed 
lightly  over  the  grass,  while  Rosy-cheeks,  fol- 
lowing closely  behind,  unconsciously  tried  to 
adopt  her  airy  gate,  and  he  succeeded — much 
as  a  little  turtle  might,  floundering  along  after  a 
swift-winged  butterfly,  and  endeavoring  to  imi- 
tate its  motions. 

Arrived  at  the  palace,  Rosy-cheeks  had  a 
better  view  of  the  wonderful  carvings  which 
adorned  the  cornice,  windows,  and  doors.  These 
were  of  the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  work- 
manship. Node  but  fairy  fingers  could  have 
wrought  them. 

Daisy  touched  a  golden  knob,  and  the  door 
flew  open,  and,  as  it  swung  back,  Rosy-cheeks 
saw  that  the  hinges  also  were  of  the  purest 
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gold.  Upon  entering  the  hall  he  was  almost 
dazzled  by  the  variety  of  color  arid  brilliancy  of 
every  thing.  The  floor  was  paved  with  alter- 
nate blocks  of  gold  and  silver,  while  the  ceiling 
and  sides  of  the  room  glittered  with  precious 
stones  of  every  color,  arranged  to  represent 
bouquets  of  flowers. 

Down  through  the  shining  hall  waltzed  Daisy. 
When  near  the.  lower  end  she  turned  and  led 
the  way  into  another  room,  not  so  large  as  the 
first,  and  square  in  form.  This  room  was  quite 
as  magnificent  as  the  hall— carvings  in  marble, 
relieved  by  glittering  bouquets  of  gems,  adorned 
the  sides  and  ceilings — while  windows  of  the 
softest  tinted  glass  admitted  the  light 

In  the  center  of  the  room  stood  a  circular 
table  of  marble,  and  in  the  center  of  this  tow- 
ered a  huge  bouquet  of  natural  flowers,  dewy 
and  fragrant.  Numerous  dainty  dishes  of  crys- 
tal and  gold  covered  the  remainder  of  the  table. 
Around  it  were  seated  the  same  merry  fays 
whom  Rosy-cheeks  had  seen  dancing  on  the 
lawn.  "  Ah,  now,"  thought  he,  "  I  shall  have 
some  dinner." 

The  radiant  little  fairy  Queen  rose,  smiling 
graciously,  as  Daisy  came  near  and  presented 
Rosy-cheeks,  telling  her  where  she  had  found 
him,  and  that  his  desire  was  to  dwell  in  Fairy- 
land, and  enjoy  perpetual  Summer,  mirth,  and 
idleness. 

The  Queen  said  she  was  rejoiced  to  see  Rosy- 
cheeks,  and  hoped  he  would  never  wish  to  leave 
them,  and  bade  him  be  seated  on  the  chair  by 
her  side. 

The  fairies  who  acted  as  waiters  at  the  table 
immediately  offered  him  the  choicest  dainties  of 
the  feast  The  first  was  in  a  golden  dish  with 
a  tiny  golden  spoon,  and  Rosy-clieeks  delighted 
himself  with  thinking  that  he  was  going  to  have 
some  warm,  rich  soup— possibly  oyster  soup,  of 
which  he  was  extravagantly  fond.  He  took  the 
spoon  and  tasted — alas  for  his  oyster  soup! 
He  found  it  possessed  a  very  insipid  taste,  but 
most  delightful  perfume. 

"That,"  said  the  Queen,  "is  something  very 
delicious.  Knowing  you  were  to  dine  with  us, 
my  fairies  all  toiled  very  hard  to  procure  a 
quantity.  It  is  crushed  peach  and  apple-buds, 
flavored  with  the  dew  from  clover-blooms  gath- 
ered an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunrise." 

The  Queen  evidently  considered  this  dish  as 
something  wonderfully  fine,  and  Rosy-cheeks, 
not  wishing  to  offend  her  majesty,  endeavored 
to  look  pleased,  and  tried  to  eat  of  the  mixture. 
However,  the  poor  little  fellow  was  now  really 
hungry,  and  thought  longingly  of  his  mother's 
plentiful  table,  her  beef-steak,  bread  and  butter, 
broiled  chicken,  etc. 
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Tears  filled  his  eyes,  which  the  good  Queen 
noticing,  asked  the  cause. 

"Why,  Rosy-cheeks,  what  is  it?  What 
would  you  like  ?"  said  she. 

"A  little  bread  and  butter,  if  you  please," 
said  Rosy-cheeks  in  a  modest  tone,  never  doubt- 
ing that  there  was  plenty  of  it  in  this  grand 
palace. 

"Bread  and  butter!"  almost  screamed  the 
Queen. 

"Bread  and  butter!"  echoed  all  the  little 
fairies  in  horror. 

"  Or  else  some  meat,"  said  he,  thinking  per- 
haps this  would  be  better. 

"  Meat  I"  fairly  shrieked  the  Queen. 

"  Meat !"  again  echoed  the  little  fairies  ;  and 
then  they  all  looked  so  perfectly  shocked  and 
disgusted,  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  utter 
another  word,  but  sat  with  their  eyes  wide- 
stretched  and  their  hands  upraised,  as  if  their 
fairy-wits  had  entirely  left  them. 

Rosy-cheeks'  face  grew  very  red,  and  he  felt 
much  as  he  did  that  day  at  school  when  a  boy 
called  him  "baby,"  and  he  sent  him  "flying" 
as  he  expressed  it  He  clinched  his  fist  down 
under  the  table,  and  partly  rose  from  his  chair, 
but,  upon  second  thouf  ht,  concluded  there  were 
here,  rather  too  many  to  send  "flying"  all  at 
once,  so,  contenting  himself  with  a  fierce  scowl, 
he  resumed  his  seat. 

The  Queen  now  explained  to  him,  In  a  very 
dignified  manner,  that  "although  those  things 
which  he  had  asked  for  were  doubtless  well 
enough  for  such  coarse  mortals  as  he  had  been 
living  with,  yet  they  were  so  extremely  gross 
and  .disgusting  that  no  well-bred  fairy  ever 
mentioned,  much  less  touched  them." 

Rosy-cheeks'  felt  quite  awed  at  the  Queen's 
manner,  and  resolved  to  conform  to  their  ways 
as  much  as  possible  in  future. 

The  Queen  soon  after  rose,  and  taking  Rosy- 
cheeks  by  the  hand,  led  the  way  out  to  the 
lawn.  Here*  the  fairies  all  joined  hands  and 
began  singing,  while  they  circled  and  waltzed 
over  the  grass.  They  moved  very  swiftly,  and 
with  the  most  airy,  graceful  whirlings  and  evo- 
lutions imaginable.  Rosy-cheeks  tried  to  imitate 
them  as  closely  as  possible,  for  he  was  very 
anxious  to  please.  But  his  fat  legs  and  high- 
laced  boots  made  him  dreadfully  clumsy,  and  he 
felt  that  he  was  not  doing  it  quite  like  the  fairies  ; 
still  he  flattered  himself— as  people  generally  do 
when  dancing — that  he  was  very  graceful  for 
all  that.  The  fairies,  however,  thought  him  so 
awkward,  that  they  could  scarcely  restrain  their 
laughter,  and  one  of  them  whispered  to  another, 
yet  so  loud,  that  Rosy-cheeks  could  hear  her 
plainly— "He  acts  for  all  the  world  like  a 
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monkey  or  baboon,  does  n't  he  ?"  Rosy-cheeks 
now  tried  harder  than  ever  to  be  light  and 
graceful,  until  his  dear  little  legs  fairly  ached. 

The  fairies  kept  dancing  on  unwearied,  some- 
times almost  flying  over  the  grass,  until  they 
were  far  away  from  the  palace  in  a  wild,  but 
lonely  valley,  and  here  they  danced,  and  sung, 
and  played  their  fairy-games  till  midnight,  and 
Rosy-cheeks  was  almost  ready  to  drop  with 
hunger  and  fatigue. 

The  Queen,  seeing  how  much  they  were  en- 
joying themselves,  told  them  that  if  they  liked 
they  might  dance  until  sunrise.  At  this,  Rosy- 
cheeks,  despairing  of  sleep  or  rest,  broke  down 
entirely,  and  cried  and  sobbed  most  bitterly. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  kindly 
asked  the  Queen. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep,"  said 
Rosy-cheeks. 

"To  bed!"  sneered  the  saucy  little  fairies. 
"  No  wonder  you  grow  so  fat,  sleeping  all  the 
time  I" 

But  the  good-natured  Queen  bade  them  be 
still,  and  told  Rosy-cheeks  that,  if  he  wished, 
she  herself  would  take  him  to  his  home.  She 
then  led  him  gently  away  toward  the  palace, 
and  he  was  soon  in  the' same  beautiful  garden 
where  he  first  beheld  Fairy-land. 

"And  now,"  said  the  Queen,  "let  this  be  a 
lesson  to  you,  Rosy-cheeks.  Always  be  content 
with  your  condition  and  surroundings  in  life. 
Try  to  see  the  bright  side  of  every  thing — to 
enjoy  the  Winter  as  well  as  Summer-lime,  to  love 
your  mother  and  be  thankful  for  her  kind  care. 
Then  you  will  be  a  good  and  happy  little  boy. 
Now  lie  down  on  that  mossy  bank,  and  you  will 
soon  be  asleep." 

Rosy-cheeks  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  when  he 
awoke  the  next  morning  it  was  to  find  himself 
in  his  own  bed  at  home,  with  sister  Jane  kissing 
him  on  mouth,  cheeks  and  eyes,  and  crying — 
"  Merry  Christmas,  Charlie — merry  Christmas !" 

He  was  quite  bewildered  at  first,  but  at  last 
managed  to  say — "O,  dear,  I  am  very  glad  I 
am  home  again !" 

"  Home  again  I"  said  Jane ;  "  why,  where 
have  you  been  ?" 

"  In  Fairy-land,"  said  he. 

"O,  you  have  only  been  dreaming!"  said 
Jane. 

But  Rosy-cheeks  could  never  be  made  to 
believe  that  it  was  "  all  a  dream." 

He  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  his  stocking 
full  to  overflowing.  A  little  later  all  his  cousins 
came,  and  they  romped,  and  shouted,  and  ate 
plum-pudding,  and  turkey,  and  chicken-pie,  and 
had  a  grand,  glorious,  old-fashioned  Christmas. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Rosy-cheeks  took 


his  mother  to  one  side  and  told  her  that  he  loved 
her  dearly,  arid  thought  the  old  house  splendid, 
and  hoped  Winter  would  last,  and  last,  and 
last — until  Spring  came !  And  finally,  when  all 
the  romping  and  eating  were  done,  he  went  to 
bed,  filled  with  contentment  and  plum-pudding. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SUNSHINE. 


"  Q*  UNSHINE  !  why,  we  have  plenty  of  that 
v3  every  day,"  says  a  dear  little  friend  by  my 
side. 

Yes,  we  certainly  have  plenty  of  it  outside  of 
us,  and  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world,  because  it  makes  every  thing  beautiful 
that  it  looks  upon.  Did  the  ftttle  children  who 
read  this  paper  ever  think  how  beautiful  and 
how  useful  the  sunlight  is — how  it  wraps  the 
world  in  its  bright  mantle,  till  the  earth's  old 
heart  grows  warm  and  young  again,  and  the 
grass  and  flowers  spring  forth — how  it  wanders 
all  over  the  world,  into  every  nook  and  corner, 
with  the  same  pleasant  smile,  till  all  the  ice  and 
snow  melts  away  for  very  shame,  and  hide  them- 
selves in  the  ground — how  it  glances  in  the 
trees,  and  plays  "bopeep"  through  the  thick 
branches,  till  the  little  birds  twitter  and  warble 
with  delight  in  all  their  leafy  nests  ?  And  if  the 
rough  winds  try  to  get  up  a  disturbance,  and 
prevail  upon  the  clouds  to  make  an  insurrection 
against  the  sun's  dominion,  what  does  the  good 
old  sun  do  but  shine  right  on  whether  people 
can  see  him  or  not — and  before  many  days  the 
angry  clouds  have  vented  their  ill  temper,  and 
all  is  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever  ! 

"  But  this  is  not  telling  us  about  making  sun- 
shine," says  some  little  listener ;  "  and,  after  all, 
I  do  n't  see  the  need  of  making  it  if  we  could." 

No,  surely,  dear  children,  but  it  was  of  an- 
other sort  of  sunshine  that  I  meant  to  tell  you. 

Did  you  know  that  God  has  given  to  each  one 
of  you  a  little  world  of  your  own,  which  you  are 
to  make  as  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  happy,  as 
the  great  world  is  made  by  the  sunshine  ?  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean  ?  Why,  no !  for  the  mo- 
ment he  looks  at  any  thing,  it  grows  bright,  and 
nothing  can  be  dark  where  he  is  looking.  Just 
so  if  you  always  carry  a  heart  full  of  sunshine 
with  you,  every  thing  will  seem  beautiful  and 
bright.  But  if  your  own  heart  gets  clouded 
with  impatience  or  discontent,  you  will  find  the 
pleasantest  place  on  earth  very  dark  and  dis- 
agreeable. How  different  would  our  life  be,  if 
we  were  only  determined,  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ments, to  be  cheerful  and  happy  ourselves,  and 
to  add  by  every  means  to  the  good  and  the  hap- 
piness of  those  around  us ! 
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Things  Miscalled  Amusements. — The  popular 
amusements  of  the  day  are  grievously  misnamed. 
They  should  be  called  excitements.  The  Anglo-Sax- 
ons and  the  Celts,  the  races  that  give  character  to 
our  American  civilization  and  religion,  know  little  of 
amusements  in  the  proper  sense.  It  does  not  content 
them.  The  dance,  the  evening  party,  the  card -table, 
the  theater  and  opera,  the  race-course,  the  billiard 
saloon,  and  the  ten-pin  alley  are  either  in  their  very 
nature,  or  by  their  almost  invariable  associations, 
excitements  of  the  most  unwholesome,  inordinate, 
and  pernicious  sort  Such  a  party  as  that  given  by 
a  prominent  New  England  representative  in  Wash- 
ington last  Winter,  when,  after  the  usual  gayeties, 
and  feasting,  and  drinking  had  extended  to  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  are  told  "  the  German  " 
was  commenced,  and  kept  up  till  near  daybreak,  and 
the  whole  was  finished  by  a  champagne  breakfast — 
could  this  be  rightly  called  amusement?  By  no 
means.  It  wa»a  piece  of  real  business,  of  the  hard- 
est and  most  trying  nature,  cruel  to  body  and  soul, 
as  severe  a  draft  upon  the  nerve-force  as  a  forced 
march,  or  a  total  rout  and  pell-mell  retreat  of  an 
army.  Nay,  we  believe  the  downright  butchery  of  a 
battle-field  is  less  barbarous  and  more  truly  amusing 
than  the  orgies  of  such  a  first-class  all-night  party  at 
the  metropolis.  The  theater  is  also  the  scene  of 
wearying,  demoralizing,  imbruting  excitement,  more 
enfeebling  and  corrupting  than  a  miasm.  The  fierce 
passions,  the  gorgeous  lewdness,  the  unmitigated  sen- 
suality of  spectacle,  and  costume,  and  situation,  and 
plot  of  the  staple  performances  of  the  drama — what 
refreshment  is  there  in  all  this,  what  refreshment, 
indeed,  on  the  very  crater  of  hell,  inhaling  the  sul- 
phurous fumes  of  the  pit  ?  Men  do  not  go  to  those 
places  for  the  innocent  and  wholesome  thing  properly 
called  amusement — they  go  for  excitement  They  go 
not  to  be  entertained,  but  to  be  inflamed. 

So  in  games,  which  of  themselves  are  innocent  and 
pure,  as  billiards  and  nine-pins — we  can  not  include 
cards,  as  the  element  of  chance  enters  too  largely 
into  the  game.  Americans  are  not  content  until,  by 
connecting  the  excitement  of  betting,  loss  and  gain 
of  money,  and,  above  all,  drinks,  with  the  play,  they 
have  fairly  shut  it  out  of  the  list  of  amusements  and 
make  it  a  snare  to  character  and  possessions,  a  swift 
path  to  dissipation  and  ruin. 

Amusement,  relaxation,  innocent  gayety,  hilarity, 
sportiveness,  is  a  Gospel  duty.   There  is  a  time  to 


laugh.  But  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  mistakes  of  ovr 
age  and  country  that  it  knows  so  little  of  amuse- 
ments, and  has  gone  almost  exclusively  into  dissipa- 
tion in  their  stead.  With  that  the  true  Christian 
plainly  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  discountenance,  and 
if  the  way  is  hedged  up  against  reformation,  to  with- 
draw from  it  utterly.  Dissipation  is  not  among 
things  indifferent.  Gay  parties  lasting  till  past  mid- 
night, in  which  every  body  is  over-dressed  or  under- 
dressed,  in  which  dances  handed  down  from  those  of 
the  children  of  Israel  around  the  golden  calf,  are  the 
main  attractions ;  theaters,  operas,  and  races,  these 
are  not  things  indifferent,  these  are  not  amusements, 
but  gross  abuses,  by  which,  in  the  false  guise  of 
amusement,  body  and  soul  are  damaged,  spiritually 
rendered  impossible  and  our  eternal  well-being  put 
in  jeopardy.  Toward  all  these  a'  Christian  has  but 
one  simple  duty.  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not 
Come  out  from  among  them  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing. — 
American  Presbyterian, 

Dress  of  Christian  Women. — On  this  subject 
we  take  the  following  lines  from  the  Christian  Wit- 
ness, and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
readers  of  both  sexes : 

"  The  reform,  if  it  come  at  all,  must  come  from 
our  wealthier  classes,  and  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  it  should  begin  at  the  house  of  God.  To  those 
who  parade  their  finery  in  the  assemblies  of  Christ's 
people  we  may  very  suitably  put  the  question  with 
which  the  apostle  rebuked  the  excess  of  the  Cor- 
inthians at  the  Lord's  table,  and  ask,  '  What !  have 
ye  not  houses  to  dress  in  ?  or  despise  ye  the  Church 
of  God,  and  shame  them  that  have  not?'  If  this 
waste  of  folly,  unseemly  for  a  Christian  at  any  time 
or  any  place,  is  to  be  indulged  in,  let  it  be  at  home ; 
confine  it  to  the  world,  its  appropriate  sphere.  In 
God's  house  it  becomes  an  insult  to  him,  who  has 
placed  upon  it  the  seal  of  his  disapprobation — see  I 
Peter  iii,  3,  4,  and  Isaiah  iii,  16,  to  end — and  a  wrong 
to  his  people.  There  'the  rich  and  the  poor  meet 
together  and  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all.' 
Will  you,  then,  '  shame  them  that  have  not,'  and  by 
the  startling  contrast  of  your  magnificence  with  their 
plainness,  drive  them  from  their  Father's  house,  or 
expose  them  while  there  to  painful  humiliation  ?  Is 
it  good  breeding,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  charity, 
to  make  them  feel  out  of  place — intruders  upon 
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ground  to  which  their  right  is  as  undoubted  as  your 
own?  To  ask  such  questions  is  to  answer  them. 
We  say,  then,  that  the  reform  so  urgently  called  for 
must  be  initiated  by  the  rich.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
of  them,  in  the  name  of  our  common  Savior,  and  for 
his  Church's  sake,  that  they  will  study  greater  sim- 
plicity of  attire  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord  ?  Good 
taste  of  itself  should  suggest  this,  but  we  rather  put 
it  upon  the  ground  of  Christian  principle,  of  charity, 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  oth- 
ers. We  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  all  the  mis- 
chief which  flows  from  their  example,  to  point  out  in 
detail  its  ill  effects  in  distracting  the  attention  which 
should  be  given  to  better  and  higher  things,  in  pro- 
voking envy  and  discontent,  in  exciting  to  emulation, 
or,  where  that  is  hopeless,  discouraging  attendance 
upon  public  worship.  These  are  only  some  of  its 
bitter  fruits.  But  the  whole  thing  is  an  offense 
against  good  taste  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  a 
high  Christian  standard.  It  is  worldliness  in  its 
worst  form,  shielding  itself  under  a  wretchedly  thin 
disguise  of  deference  to  the  sanctuary.  We  trust 
that  the  better  and  more  sensible  class  of  our  relig- 
ious people  will  take  the  nutter  into  consideration, 
and  by  their  example  do  what  they  can  to  discourage 
it.  We  know  of  no  greater  service  they  can  render 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  than  the  abating  of  this 
nuisance. 

Bible  Idea  of  Marriage.— It  is  sad,  indeed,  to 
think  how  far  we  have  wandered  from  the  pure  and 
beautiful  ideal  of  wedded  life  which  is  presented  in 
the  Scriptures.  That  ideal  involves  the  union  of  two 
beings  whose  love  is  fixed  supremely  upon  God,  and 
who  strive  to  cherish  toward  each  other  such  feelings 
as  Christ  cherishes  toward  us,  and  as  we  should 
cherish  toward  him.  There  is  one  book  in  the  Bible 
greatly  misunderstood,  and,  therefore,  robbed  of  its 
spiritual  meaning,  in  which  the  pure  and  noble  ideal 
of  this  relation  is  presented.  It  is  the  Canticles. 
We  only  need  the  key  to  this  wonderful  book,  and  it 
stands  before  us  at  once  in  unrivaled  purity  and 
beauty.  It  is  a  picture  of  wedded  life,  in  all  the 
sweetness  and  innocence  of  paradise,  in  exquisite 
harmony  with  the  loveliest  manifestations  of  nature, 
and  made  to  represent  and  typify  the  love  of  Christ 
and  the  Church.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  ex- 
pressions in  our  translation,  which  do  not  accurately 
reproduce  the  original,  it  is  the  most  pure  and  eleva- 
ting conception  possible  of  conjugal  love.  That 
mind  must  be  fearfully  tainted  already  to  which  it 
could  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  sensual  or  gross. 
It  comes  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
set  before  us  the  idea  of  the  tenderness,  and  purity, 
and  love  which  should  be  realized  in  wedded  life,  and 
which  would  make  it  typical  of  the  relation  between 
Christ  and  the  Church.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
wonderful  imagery  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the 
Savior  presents  himself  as  the  bridegroom,  coming 
in  the  last  day  to  take  his  bride,  the  Church,  with 
him  to  his  celestial  palace  and  kingdom ;  where  St. 
Paul  says  of  the  marriage  relation,  that  he  speaks 
concerning  Christ  and  the  Church ;  where  St  John 


says  that  he  saw  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  com- 
ing down  from  God,  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband.— Protestant  Church- 
man. 

Schooling  the  Heart.— Schooling  the  heart  is 
the  grand  means  of  personal  religiqn.  To  bring 
motives  under  faithful  examination  is  a  high  state  of 
religious  character ;  with  regard  to  the  depravity  of 
the  heart  we  live  daily  in  the  belief  of  our  own  creed. 
We  indulge  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  founded 
upon  the  presumption  that  all  around  us  are  imper- 
fect and  corrupted,  but  that  we  are  exempted.  The 
self-will,  and  ambition,  and  passion  of  public  charac- 
ters in  the  religious  world,  all  arte  from  this  sort  of 
practical  infidelity.  And  though  its  effects  are  so 
manifest  in  these  men,  because  they  are  leaders  of 
parties,  and  are  set  upon  a  pinnacle  so  that  all  who 
are  without  the  influence  of  their  vortex  can  see 
them ;  yet  every  man's  own  breast  has  an  infallible, 
dogmatizing,  excommunicating,  and  anathematizing 
spirit  working  within. 

Acting  from  the  occasion,  without  recollection  and 
inquiry,  is  the  death  of  personal  religion.  It  will 
not  suffice  merely  to  retire  to  the  study  or  the  closet. 
The  mind  is  sometimes,  in  private,  most  ardently 
pursuing  its  particular  object ;  and,  as  then  acts  from 
the  occasion,  nothing  is  further  from  it  than  recol- 
lectedness.  I  have,  for  weeks  together,  in  pursuit  of 
some  scheme,  acted  so  entirely  from  the  occasion, 
that  when  I  have  at  length  called  myself  to  an  ac- 
count I  have  seemed  like  one  awakened  from  a  dream. 
"  Am  I  the  man  who  could  think  and  speak  so  and 
so  ?  Am  I  the  man  who  could  feel  such  disposition, 
or  discover  such  conduct?"  The  fascination  and 
enchantment  of  the  occasion  is  vanished;  and  I  stand 
like  David  in  similar  circumstances  before  Nathan. 
Such  cases  in  experience  are,  in  truth,  a  moral  intox- 
ication, and  the  man  is  only  then  sober  when  he  be- 
gins to  school  his  heart. 

Gossip  and  Scandal. — Gossip  and  scandal  are 
two  different  things.  Mere  gossip  is  talking  about 
your  neighbors'  affairs,  without  any  malicious  motive. 
But  scandal  is.  repeating  a  story  that  you  know  is 
damaging.  Sometimes  the  story  is  true ;  but  gener- 
ally it  is  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  without 
foundation.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  when  an  unfortu- 
nate affair  of  any  kind  occurs  in  a  family,  do  stran- 
gers know  the  whole  truth.  If  it  is  wrong  that  has 
been  done,  the  provocation  is  overlooked;  if  it  is 
a  mere  indiscretion,  the  mitigating  circumstances 
are  disregarded.  Persons  frequently  repeat  tales  of 
scandal  without  any  evil  intention.  But  many,  alas  ! 
delight  in  them,  and  are  only  too  glad  to  find  some- 
thing to  say  against  their  neighbor. 

There  is  a  class  of  people,  for  instance,  who  se- 
cretly envy  others  their  successes,  and  who,  therefore, 
are  always  ready  to  give  such  rivals  a  stab  in  the 
dark.  Sometimes  they  have  an  idea  they  have  been 
slighted  by  those  persons.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  where  an  old  acquaintance  has  got  rich.  They 
can  not  forgive  that  these  more  fortunate  individuals 
should  have  finer  houses  or  more  elegant  furniture 
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than  themselves,  and  hence  they  never  omit  an  op- 
portunity to  say  something  disparaging,  or,  when  this 
can  not  be  done,  at  least  to  sneer.  Such  people  are 
the  pests  of  society.  Their  unhappy  organization 
makes  them  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to  every  body 
else.  They  are  your  real  scandal-mongers.  They 
go  about,  like  rag-pickers,  raking  in  the  dirt,  but 
looking  not  for  gems,  but  for  mud  to  throw  at  others. 

Less  faulty,  but  still  censurable,  are  your  gossips 
pure  and  simple.  These  talk  solely  to  hear  them- 
selves talk.  They  chatter  like  so  many  magpies 
about  this  and  that  neighbor,  not  intending  to  do 
harm,  but  simply  because-  they  are  impertinent  busy- 
bodies.  Yet  they  often  work  great  mischief.  Many 
a  friend  has  been  alienated,  many  a  family  circle  been 
torn  by  dissensions,  in  consequence  of  the  idle  and  un- 
founded stories  which  these  gossips  have  set  agoing. 
Truly  has  Scripture  said  that  "  the  tongue  is  an  un- 
ruly member."  Take  our  advice.  Never  speak  of 
the  affairs  of  others,  unless  it  becomes  your  duty, 
and  then  only  in  the  kindest  spirit.  In  plain  words, 
both  in  speech  and  in  conduct,  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  wish  to  be  done  by. 

God  is  not  a  Merchant. — Once  there  was  a 
poor  woman  standing  before  the  window  of  a  royal 
conservatory  which  looked  into  the  public  street  It 
was  the  dead  of  Winter,  and  no  flowers  were  in  the 
garden,  and  no  fruit  on  the  trees.  But  in  the  hot- 
house a  splendid  bunch  of  grapes  hung  from  the 
glass  ceiling,  basking  in  the  bright  Winter  sun,  and 
the  poor  woman  gazed  at  it  til)  the  water  came  into 
her  mouth,  and  she  sighed,  "  O,  I  wish  I  could  take 
it  to  my  sick  darling!"  She  went  home  and  sat 
down  to  her  spinning-wheel,  and  wrought  day  and 
night  till  she  had  earned  half  a  crown.  She  then 
went  to  the  king's  gardener  and  offered  that  sum  for 
the  bunch  of  grapes ;  but  the  gardener  received  her 
unkindly,  and  told  her  not  to  come  again.  She 
returned  home  and  looked  around  her  little  cottage 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  thing  she  could  dis- 
pense with.  It  was  a  severe  Winter,  yet  she  thought 
she  could  do  without  a  blanket  for  a  week  or  two ; 
so  she  pawned  it  for  half  a  crown,  and  went  to  the 
king's  gardener,  and  now  offered  him  five  shillings. 
But  the  gardener  scolded  her,  and  took  her  by  the 
arm  rather  roughly  and  turned  her  out  It  just 
happened,  however,  that  the  king's  daughter  was 
near  at  hand,  and  when  she  heard  the  angry  words 
of  the  gardener  and  the  crying  of  the  woman,  she 
came  up  and  inquired  into  the  matter.  When  the 
poor  woman  had  told  her  story,  the  noble  princess 
said,  with  a  kind  smile,  "My  dear  woman,  you  were 
mistaken ;  my  lather  is  not  a  merchant,  but  a  king ; 
his  business  is  not  to  all,  but  to  give;"  whereupon 
she  plucked  the  bunch  from  the  vine  and  gently 
dropped  it  into  the  woman's  apron.  So  the  woman 
obtained  as  .a  free  gift  what  the  labor  of  many  days 
and  nights  had  been  unable  to  procure. 

The  salvation  of  the  soul  is  the  greatest  treasure 
you  can  desire.  But  you  can  not  buy  it  with  all  the 
riches  of  the  world,  with  all  the  prayers  you  can 
pray,  with  all  the  alms  you  can  give,  with  all  the  use- 
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ful  works  you  could  perform  during  a  life  as  long 
as  that  of  Methuselah.  The  fact  is,  your  soul's 
salvation  is  in  the  hands  of  a  King,  and  not  of  a 
merchant.  If  you  receive  it  at  all,  it  must  be  as  a 
gift,  for  you  never  can  buy  it 

A  Lovely  Incident. — What  parent,  on  reading 
the  annexed  extract,  can  fail  to  reflect  on  the  lesson 
it  suggests  ?  How  important  that,  when  the  parents 
have  departed,  the  example  left  behind  them  may  be 
such  as  the  child  can  be  thankful  for !  To  watch  for 
and  train  the  budding  thoughts  of  an  artless  child,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  offices  that  father  or  mother  can 
fill.  Truly  hath  it  been  said,  that  "out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings  "  strength  hath  been  ordained. 
What  could  give  greater  strength  to  that  widowed 
heart  than  such  a  scene  with  her  little  daughter  ? 

She  kneeled  at  the  accustomed  hour  to  thank  God 
for  the  mercies  of  the  day,  and  pray  for  care  through 
the  coming  night ;  then,  as  usual,  came  the  earnest 
"  God  bless  dear  mother,  and  " — but  the  prayer  was 
stilled!  the  little  hands  unclasped,  and  a  look  of. 
agony  and  wonder  met  the  mother's  eye,  as  the  words 
of  hopeless  sorrow  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  kneel- 
ing child — "I  can  not  pray  for  father  any  more!" 
Since  her  little  lips  had  been  able  to  form  the  dear 
name,  she  had  prayed  for  a  blessing  upon  it ;  it  had 
followed  close  after  mother's  name,  for  he  had  said 
that  must  come  first;  and  now  to  say  the  familiar 
prayer,  and  leave  her  father  out !  No  wonder  that 
the  new  thoughts  seemed  too  much  for  the  childish 
mind  to  receive. 

I  waited  for  some  moments  that  she  might  conquer 
her  emotion,  and  then  urged  her  to  go  on.  Her 
pleading  eyes  met  mine,  and  with  a  voice  that  faltered 
too  much  almost  for  utterance,  she  said,  "  O,  mother, 
I  can  not  leave  him  all  out;  let  me  say,  Thank  God 
that  I  had  a  dear  father  once  !  so  I  can  still  go  on 
and  keep  him  in  my  prayers."  And  so  she  always 
does,  and  my  stricken  heart  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  loving  ingenuity  of  my  child. 

The  Uses  of  Walking. — Walking,  for  young  and 
active  people,  is  by  far  the  best  exercise;  riding  is 
good  for  the  elderly,  middle-aged,  and  invalids.  The 
abuse  of  these  exercises  consists  in  taking  them  when 
the  system  is  exhausted  more  or  less  by  previous 
fasting  or  by  mental  labors.  Some  persons  injudi- 
ciously attempt  a  long  walk  before  breakfast,  under 
the  belief  that  it  is  conducive  to  health.  Others  will 
get  up  early  to  work  three  hours  at  some  abstruse 
mental  toil.  The  effect  in  both  circumstances  is  the 
same ;  it  subtracts  from  the  power  of  exertion  in  the 
after  part  of  the  day.  A  short  saunter  or  some  light 
reading  before  this  meal  is  the  best  indulgence  of  the 
kind ;  otherwise  the  waste  occasioned  by  labor  must 
be  supplied  by  nourishment,  and  the  breakfast  will 
necessarily  become  a  heavy  meal,  and  the  whole 
morning's  comfort  sacrificed  by  a  weight  at  the  chest, 
front  imperfect  digestion  of  the  food.  These  obser- 
vations apply  especially  to  elderly  persons,  who  are 
prone  to  flatter  themselves  into  the  persuasion  that 
they  cau  use  their  mental  or  bodily  powers  in  age  as 
in  youth. 
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CONTEMPORARY  J^ITERATURE. 


Preliminary. — The  publishers  have  been  bounti- 
fully supplying  our  Table  for  the  present  month,  and 
in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
many  good  books  that  have  reached  us,  we  must 
group  th^i  under  the  names  of  the  publishers,  and 
but  briefly  notice  each  volume. 

L  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

From  the  Eastern  Concern  we  have  received  the 
following : 

Topics  for  Teachers:  A  Manual  for  Ministers,  Bible- 
Class  Leaders,  and  Sunday-School  Teachers.  By 
fames  Conifer  Gray.  Vol.  I.  Nature — Man.  izmo. 
Pp.  289. 

This  excellent  volume  is  issued  in  the  Department 
of  Sunday-School  Instruction,  under  the  supervision 
of  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to 
throw  the  substance  of  the  Bible  Encyclopedia,  Con- 
cordance, and  Text-Book  into  the  form  of  lessons 
adapted  to  the  Bible  class  and  the  Sunday-school. 
It  really  combines  the  advantages  of  an  Encyclopedia, 
Concordance,  Text-Book,  and  Lesson  Manual,  and 
its  use  will  save  the  expense  and  trouble  of  consult- 
ing a  variety  of  books.  It  will  meet  with  favor,  we 
are  sure,  with  earnest  Sunday-school  workers. 

Summer  at  Walnut  Ridge.  By  M.  P.  Hale.  Four 
Illustrations.   24*10.   Pp.  259. 

Lizzie  Hagar,  the  Orphan  Girl.   By  Rev.  L.  R.  Dunn. 

Two  Illustrations.   24*10.   Pp.  148. 
Little  Pauper.  By  I.  Taylor.  2^mo.   Pp.  93. 

These  are  for  the  Sunday-school  library,  being 
numbered,  290,  291,  293  of  the  Youth's  Library. 
They  are  all  instructive  and  interesting,  and  sub- 
stantially true. 

From  the  Western  Book  Concern  we  have — 

Rivers  and  Lakes  of  Scripture.  By  Rev.  W.  K. 
Tuieedie,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "Life  and  Work  of 
Earnest  Men,"  "The  Early  Choice,"  etc.  lfmto. 
Pp.  181.   Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Popular  Amusements.  By  Rev.  J.  T.  Crane,  D.  D. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Bishop  Janes.  l6mo. 
Pp.  209. 

Fault-Finding,  and  Madeline  HascaWs  Letters.  By 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Gardner.  i6mo.  Pp.  249. 
These  are  three  beautiful  and  interesting  volumes, 
uniform  in  size  and  appearance,  that  we  can  heartily 
commend  to  our  readers.  The  first  is,  we  think,  the 
neatest  small  volume  ever  issued  by  the  Concern. 
It  is  in  old-style  type,  printed  on  fine  toned  paper, 
and  the  numerous  illustrations  are  finely  executed 
and  beautifully  printed.  The  sacred  rivers  and  lakes 
of  which  it  treats  are  always  full  of  interest  to  the 
Christian  reader,  and  the  author  dwells  upon  them 


like  a  lover,  and  throws  around  them  a  new  charm 
and  never-flagging  interest  We  wish  this  beautiful 
book  could  find  its  way  into  multitudes  of  Christian 
families. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Crane  on  Popular  Amusements 
is  timely,  and  in  this  day  ought  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  readers.  The  question  of  amusement  or  rec- 
reation is  a  serious  one  to  every  honest  Christian, 
and  every  true  disciple  of  Christ  will  be  anxious  to 
know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  this  matter, 
and  dare  not  shrink  from  a  fair,  full,  and  honest  dis- 
cussion of  the  question.  The  Christian  who  is  will- 
ing to  leap  to  hasty  conclusions,  and  is  unwilling  to 
stop  and  hear  instruction  from  the  candid  and  honest 
teacher  on  these  questions  of  doubtful  propriety,  has 
reason  to  fear  that  his  heart  is  not  right  The  author 
of  this  little  volume  is  not  a  cynic ;  he  has  a  large, 
generous,  cheerful  heart ;  he  can  himself  enjoy  as 
richly  as  any  man  we  have  ever  known,  innocent 
amusement,  harmless  recreation,  and  happy  society. 
His  first  chapter  is  entitled,  "Recreation  a  Good 
Thing."  From  this  point  he  proceeds  to  study  what 
is  good  in  recreating  and  what  recreations  are  good. 
The  theater,  horse-racing,  base-ball,  dancing,  cards, 
chess,  and  billiards,  novels  and  novel  reading,  social 
gatherings,  are  the  chief  subjects  of  investigation. 
They  are  treated  fairly,  thoughtfully,  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  light  of  his  Word,  and  the  conclusions 
can  not  fail  to  impress  themselves  on  the  judgment 
and  conscience  of  every  reader  who  really  wishes  to 
know  his  duty  in  this  matter.  We  commend  this 
volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  ministers,  and  then 
urge  them  to  see  to  its  free  circulation  among  their 
people. 

In  Fault-Finding,  and  Madeline  HascaU's  Letters, 
Mrs.  Gardner,  a  favorite  we  know  with  all  our  read- 
ers, has  given  us  two  of  her  best  stories.  In  the 
first  she  shows  the  sad  consequences  of  fault-finding 
on  a  household,  the  bitter  repentance,  the  complete 
reformation,  and  the  happy  result  The  second  illus- 
trates in  a  lively  and  humorous  manner  the  evils  of 
tattling,  the  effects  of  a  gossiping  and  meddlesome 
disposition,  and  the  blessedness  of  free  and  innocent 
social  intercourse. 

IL  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  Robert 

Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
The  Polar  World:  A  Popular  Description  of  Man 
and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of 
the  Globe.   By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  "The 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  etc.    Svo.   Pp.  486. 
This  is  an  excellent  hand-book  on  the  Polar  world 
for  popular  use.    Dr.  Hartwig  has  availed  himself 
of  all  sources  of  information,  and  conveys  solid 
instruction  in  an  entertaining  manner.  The  Ameri- 
can editor  has  added  to  the  text  one  hundred  and 
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sixty-three  wood  illustrations.  The  copious  table  of 
contents,  containing  an  analysis  of  the  forty-two 
chapters,  shows  a  rich  feast  for  the  reader. 

The  Romance  of  Spanish  History.  By  John  S.  C. 
Abbott,  Author  of  "The  French  Revolution,"  etc. 
12m  a   Pp.  462. 

The  title  Romance  is  of  course  not  used  here  in 
the  sense  of  fiction,  but  as  indicating  that  the  truth 
of  history  is  often  more  strange  and  romantic  than 
fiction  itself  The  writer  gathers  the  salient  points 
of  Spanish  history,  well-authenticated  incidents,  and 
groups  them  together  in  a  volume  that,  though  his- 
torically reliable,  yet  reads  like  a  romance,  from  the 
marvelous  character  of  the  facts  and  the  happy  style 
of  the  writer.  The  incidents  are  gleaned  from  the 
whole  field  of  Spanish  history  from  the  year  800,  R 
C,  to  the  Revolution  of  1868.  The  volume  is  en- 
livened by  numerous  wood  illustrations. 

Famous  London  Merchants.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By 
H.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  Twenty-ftve  Illustrations.  l(mo. 
Pp.  295. 

The  right  kind  of  a  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
American  boys.  Though  limited  to  the  merchants 
of  London,  it  is  a  history  of  the  growth  and  influ- 
ence of  trade,  and  of  the  work  and  character  of  its 
heroes.  It  begins  with  the  famous  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington,  him  of  the  cat  notoriety,  of  five  hundred 
years  ago ;  the  poor  boy  who  afterward  became  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  It  ends  with  George  Pea- 
body  another  poor  boy,  of  American  birth,  who 
became  a  famous  London  banker,  and  the  prince  of 
philanthropists,  who  has  just  now  passed  from  the 
inheritance  of  the  praise  of  all  good  men,  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  Savior's  plaudit,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

Romola.   By  George  Eliot,   lima.  Pp.  517.   75  cts. 

The  last  of  Harper's  library  edition  of  the  works 
of  this  best  of  English  female  novelists,  being  the 
fifth  volume,  the  series  complete  for  (3.75. 

Peg  Wofftngton,  Christie  Johnsfone,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Charles  Reade.   Paper.    50  cents. 
The  Minister's  Wife.   By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Paper. 

Sm>.    75  cents. 

IIL  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Moore, 
Wilstach  &  Moore,  Cincinnati. 

Meteors,  Aerolites,  Storms,  and  Atmospheric  Phenom- 
ena. From  the  French  of  Zurcher  and  Margolle. 
By  William  Lackland,    ximo.   Pp.  324.  $r.$o. 

Arms  and  Armor  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages ; 

also  a  Descriptive  Notice  of  Modern  Weapons.  From 

the  French  of  M.  P.  Lacombe.   By  Charles  Boutell, 

M.  A.    IZmo.   Pp.  296.  11.5a 

These  are  uniform  volumes,  handsomely  printed 
and  bound,  and  generously  illustrated.  The  first 
gives  us  the  various  conditions  of  the  sky ;  the  chang- 
ing aspects  of  the  clouds,  the  rain,  the  hail,  and  the 
tempest;  the  appearance  and  nature  of  luminous 
meteors,  the  aurora  borealis,  the  halo,  and  the  rain- 
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bow.  The  second  contains  a  history  of  the  singular 
armor  and  weapons  used  by  man  for  defense  and 
assault  from  the  earliest  historic  ages  to  the  present 
time.   Both  are  excellent  and  valuable  books. 

Elements  of  the  Creek  Language:  Taken  from  the 
Greek  Grammar  of  James  Hadley,  Professor  in  Yale 
College,    limo.   Pp.  244. 

A  very  carefully  prepared  abridgment  of  Professor 
Hadley's  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  ele- 
mentary instruction. 

New  York  Illustrated.  Quarto.  Paper.  Pp.  52.  50 
cents. 

The  contents  of  this  useful  and  beautiful  book  are 
taken  from  Appleton's  Journal.  It  contains  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  forty-eight 
admirable  wood-cuts,  illustrating  interesting  and  im- 
portant scenes  and  buildings  in  and  about  the  great 
metropolis.  It  is  better  than  a  visit  to  the  city,  and 
costs  far  less. 

Appleton's  Almanac  for  1870.   30  cents. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  and  containing  a  large  va- 
riety of  valuable  matter. 

IV.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Thackeray's  Miscellanies.   Household  Edition.  Vol. 

III.    1 2m  a    Pp.  512.  #1.25. 

This  volume  contains  The  Book  of  Snobs,  Sketches 
and  Travels  in  London,  Denis  Duval,  and  other 
stories  in  the  series  of  Thackeray's  Miscellanies.  A 
neat  and  cheap  edition  to  be  issued  in  five  volumes. 

The  Village  on  the  Cliff,  with  other  Stories  and  Sketches. 
By  Anna  Isabella  Thackeray.  Household  Edition. 
Vol.  I.    limo.   Pp.  277.    1 1. 

Miss  Thackeray  has  won  an  honorable  position 
among  English  novelists,  and  these  publishers  are 
issuing  her  works  in  uniform,  compact,  and  hand- 
some style. 

The  Building  of  the  Ship.  By  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  With  Illustrations.  Square  \imo. 
Pp-  79- 

This  poem,  we  judge,  will  add  more  to  the  fame 
of  Longfellow  than  some  of  his  recent  poems  have 
done.  It  captivates  at  the  very  beginning,  and  holds 
the  reader's  interest  to  the  last  It  is  issued  in  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  style,  toned  paper,  red-lined,  gilt- 
edged,  and  is  most  delicately  illustrated  by  R.  S. 
Gifford  and  W.  J.  Hennessy. 

The  Uncle  Sam  Series.    Consisting  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  Nap,  The  Story  of  Columbus,  Putnam  the 
Brave,  and  the  Ballad  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Quarto. 
Paper.   Pp.  10.   60  cents  each. 
These  are  four  very  beautiful  books  for  American 
children.   The  stories  are  all  American,  are  told  in 
rhyme,  and  each  book  is  illustrated  with  colored  pic- 
tures by  Eytinge  and  Fredericks ;  the  stories  are  told 
by  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  R.  H.  Stoddard.  They  are  bound  in 
illuminated  paper  covers. 
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The  Atlantic  Almanac  for  1870.   Large  Quarto.  Pp. 

72.   50  cents.    With  Illustrations. 

Very  beautifully  illustrated,  and  containing,  besides 
the  usual  matter  of  an  almanac,  a  large  amount  of 
entertaining  reading  in  prose  and  poetry. 

V.  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  R.  W.  Carroll 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Woman  Who  Dared.  By  Epcs  Sargent.  idmo. 
Pp.  270. 

Mr.  Sargent  champions  the  woman's  suffrage  move- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  by  this  volume  deserves  the 
laureate  crown  as  the  most  radical  poet  who  has  yet 
sung  for  the  cause.  In  poetry  that  flows  sufficiently 
smoothly  to  make  easy  enough  reading,  he  advocates 
the  most  ultra  demands  of  the  most  radical  reform- 
ers. To  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  this  revolution 
of  our  social  life,  with  the  death  of  feminine  modesty 
and  delicacy,  with  the  reduction  of  marriage  to  a 
mere  civil  and  temporary  contract,  with  easy  divorce, 
with  women  wooing  instead  of  waiting  to  be  wooed, 
and  who  are  fond  of  seeing  these  things  advocated 
with  but  little  argument  and  not  much  reason,  and 
with  no  (acts  except  a  very  exceptional  female  life, 
half  truth  and  half  fiction,  this  will  prove  a  pleasant 
book. 

The  Writings  of  Madame  Swetchine.  Edited  by  Count 
de  Falloux.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Preston,  idmo. 
Pp.  255. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  Madame  Swetchine,"  issued  by  the  same  publish- 
ers, and  also  translated  by  Miss  Preston.  The  trans- 
lator says  truly,  "  No  woman  of  our  time  has  felt 
more  deeply,  or  reasoned  more  keenly,  on  subjects 
of  supreme  moment,  than  Madame  Swetchine ;  few 
women  of  any  time  have  possessed  in  a  more  re- 
markable degree  the  gift  of  gracious  and  vivid  ex- 
pression. The  story  of  her  early  doubts  and  strug- 
gles was  told  in  the  previous  volume ;  in  this  we  have 
the  fruit  of  her  self-conquest,  the  gentle  admonitions 
of  her  ripened  wisdom,  the  last  serene  results  of  her  - 
rich  opportunities  and  her  reverent  life." 

Nidworth,  and  his  Three  Magic  Words.  By  E.  Pren- 
tiss, Author  0/ the  "Susy  Boohs,"  "Little  Lou's  Say- 
ings," etc.    idmo.   Pp.  279. 
A  book  that  will  greatly  interest  and  instruct  the 

young  people  that  will  read  it 

VL  HURD  &  HOOCHTON,   NEW  YORK.  ROBERT 

Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati 

The  Ti»o  Baronesses.   A  Romance.   By  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen.    limo.   Pp.  261. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works 

of  Andersen ;  it  is  uniform  with  the  "  Improvisatore." 

Dame  Nature  and  her  Three  Daughters.  From  the 
French  of  X.  B.  Saintine,  Author  of  "Picciola.'' 
l6mo.   Pp.  268. 

"A  grandpapa's  talks  and  stories  about  natural 
history  and  things  of  daily  use."  If  the  lad  or  lass 
of  twelve  years  old  will  begin  the  reading  of  this 


charming  book  and  give  it  up  before  finishing  it,  we 
shall  be  disappointed  in  our  estimate  either  of  the 
book  or  the  reader.  And  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
reader,  when  through  the  book,  will  know  very  many 
more  things  than  when  he  began  it. 

Stories  from  my  Attic.   By  the  Author  of  "Dream- 
Children"  and  "Seven  Little  People  and  their 
Friends."    \(mto.   Pp.  268. 
Very  entertaining  reading  for  the  young. 

VII.  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

George  Crosby,  Cincinnati. 
Sorrow.   By  Rev.  John  Reid,  Author  of  "Voices  of 

the  Soul  Answered  in  God."    \zmo.   Pp.  373. 

To  the  thoughtful  and  sorrowful,  and  to  the  lovers 
of  classic  English  in  style,  this  will  be  a  welcome 
volume.  It  treats  the  whole  realm  of  human  sorrow 
in  its  characteristics,  causes,  sphere,  purposes,  min- 
istry, and  final  alleviation  and  destruction.  It  is  a 
charming  book,  constantly  reminding  us  in  its  chaste 
style,  and  calm  and  restful  treatment  of  the  theme, 
of  Zimmerman's  Solitude. 

The  Shepherd  of  Israel;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Inner 
Life.   By  Rev.  Duncan  Macgregor,  M.  A.,  Minis- 
ter of  St.  Peter's,  Dundee,  Scotland,   idmo.  Pp.339. 
Sixteen  discourses  from  an  earnest  and  godly  min- 
ister of  Scotland  are  contained  in  this  little  volume. 
They  speak  a  language  understood  by  all  true  Chris- 
tians.  They  teach  the  deep  and  precious  things  of 
the  Christian  life.   They  are  good  food  to  nourish  ' 
the  Christian's  soul. 

Little  Drops  of  Rain.   By  the  Author  of  "NeWs 

Mission."    i(mto.   Pp.  237. 

This  is  a  sweet,  pretty  narrative  of  a  little  girl 
called  Elsie  Brandon,  who  early  lost  her  mother, 
grew  into  an  excellent  young  woman,  who  became  a 
companion  to  her  father  and  a  guardian  to  the 
younger  children.  Like  little  rain  drops  her  life  and 
silent  influences  were  a  constant  blessing.  It  will 
repay  the  reader  for  itsj>erusaL 

Tibby,  the  Charwoman,  'and  her  Friends.   By  P.  E. 
S.    l&mo.   Pp.  180. 

This  is  a  Scotch  story.  Tibby  lived  in  an  old 
tenement  in  Edinburgh,  and  went  out  to  do  day's 
work  whenever  she  could  find  any  to  da  Such  per- 
sons are  named  in  the  old  country  charwomen.  The 
life  and  fortunes  of  one  of  them  is  told  in  this  volume. 

VIIL,  Henry  Hoyt,  Boston.   Hitchcock  & 
Walden,  Cincinnati. 

The  Veil  Lifted;  or,  the  Romance  and  Reality  of  Con- 
vent Life.  \(mo.  Pp.  247. 
This  is  a  timely  little  book,  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  which  the  title  sufficiently  gives.  It  is  not  the 
mere  narration  of  "an  escaped  nun,"  or  the  colored 
report  of  "  an  apostate,"  but  is  a  careful,  truthful, 
thorough  criticism  of  the  natural  and  necessary  ten- 
dencies and  results  of  the  conventual  life.  While  it 
delineates  in  a  manner  that  must  convince  every  can- 
did judgment,  the  source  and  progress  of  that  fanat- 
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ical  state  of  mind  which  leads  the  victim  to  seek  a 
delusive  and  imaginary  repose  in  the  cloister,  and 
the  necessary  disappointment,  and  frequent  heart- 
broken anguish  which  must  follow  the  fatal  step,  it 
supports  its  reasoning  by  facts  which  it  affirms  to  be 
undeniable.  It  should  be  extensively  circulated, 
especially  in  those  ranks  of  society  where  the  tend- 
ency to  this  form  of  fanaticism  is  obviously  increasing. 

He  that  Ovtrcometh ;  or,  a  Conquering  Gospel.  By 
W.  E.  Boardman,  Author  of  "  The  Higher  Chris- 
tian Life."    \2tno.   Pp.  303. 
This  is  an  admirable  book,  and  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  and  profit  by  every  earnest  Christian, 
and  would  prove  an  antidote  to  half  the  doubts  of  the 
unbelieving  if  they  would  only  have  the  grace  to 
read  it.   It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  not  by  criticism  or  argument,  but  by  exhibi- 
tions of  the  life  and  power  of  the  Gospel  in  Christian 
experience  and  Christian  progress.   The  key-note  is 
struck  in  the  following  lines :  "  Instead  of  apologizing 
for  the  supernatural  in  the  Bible  and  in  Christian 
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experience,  and  endeavoring  to  account  for  all  upon 
natural  principles,  and  giving  time  and  thought  to 
the  false  course  of  minifying  that  which  God  has 
done  and  is  doing,  and  so  of  making  it  appear  reason- 
able to  those  who  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  super- 
natural in  it,  it  becomes  us  rather  to  secure  for  our- 
selves, and  endeavor  to  induce  others  to  secure,  such 
a  degree  of  faith  in  God  our  Savior,  and  such  un- 
foldings  of  things  eternal,  and  such  signal  displays 
of  his  power,  and  working,  as  shall  put  to  silence  all 
clamorous  doubts,  and  all  hostile  words,  and  make 
it  plain  that  there  is  a  life  divine,  a  kingdom  of  God,  a 
religion  whose  very  essence  and  excellence  consists 
in  its  being  altogether  heavenly,  though  upon  earth, 
and  altogether  godlike,  though  received,  enjoyed,  and 
manifested  in  man  and  by  him." 

The  Music  Governess.   By  S.  C.  P ,  Author  of  "  Ttbby, 
the  Charwoman"  etc.    l(mo.   Pp.  103. 
A  very  beautiful  story  of  a  young  music  governess 

and  life  in  a  boarding  school.  It  contains  wholesome 

lessons. 
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Our  New  Volume. — We  send  forth  our  first 
number,  a  sample  of  what  we  expect  to  do  through- 
out the  year.  We  extend  our  cordial  "  holiday  greet- 
ings "  to  our  patrons  and  friends,  and  bespeak  their 
company  through  the  succeeding  numbers  of  the 
year,  and  their  co-operation  in  extending  the  circula- 
tion of  our  "home  magazine."  To  our  agents,  the 
preachers,  who  have  been  our  faithful  friends  through 
the  past,  we  return  our  thanks,  and  earnestly  request 
another  effort  to  increase  our  list  We  had  a  hand- 
some advance  last  year,  and  if  we  can  continue  a 
while  longer  at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  we  will 
soon  reach  the  figures  below,  which  we  can  not  rest 
satisfied,  namely,  fifty  thousand  subscribers. 

We  thank  our  exchanges  for  their  frequent  and 
hearty  commendation  of  the  Repository,  and  shall 
endeavor  increasingly  to  merit  their  approbation. 
Some  have  even  stepped  aside  from  the  mere  formal 
notice  to  speak  on  special  phases  and  claims  of  the 
Repository,  and  have  spoken  words  that  apply  to 
magazine  literature  in  general.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing just  sentences  from  the  "Industrial  Journal, 
Michigan:"  "The  receipt  of  the  June  number  of 
the  Ladies'  Repository  gives  us  occasion  to  say  just 
what  we  have  wished  to  say  for  a  long  time.  Many 
of  our  ladies'  magazines  of  the  present  time  seem  to 
think  the  great  requirement  for  ladies  nowadays  is 
fashion-plates  and  love-stories.  Turn  over  the  leaves, 
and  at  least  one-half  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  fash- 
ion-plates that  are  of  no  practicable  utility  to  one  in 
a  hundred.  They  view  them  o'er  and  o'er,  and  sigh 
for  want  of  the  'ready'  that  would  bring  all  of 
those  lovely  things  within  their  reach — thus  becom- 
ing discontented  with  their  lot  in  life,  and  making 
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themselves  miserable  without  cause.  This  is  really 
an  evil,  and  the  thousands  of  the  gentler  sex  who 
look  upon  it  as  such,  should  set  their  faces  against 
it.  This  can  be  done  effectually  by  patronizing 
those  of  different  tendencies — something  that  is 
readable,  instructive,  elevating  to  the  morals — in 
short,  that  which  is  above  and  beyond  the  floating 
trash  that  fills  the  land.  Send  for  a  specimen  of  the 
Ladies'  Repository,  and  unless  your  taste  for  reading 
differs  materially  from  ours,  you  will  be  almost  sure 
to  subscribe  for  it'' 

The  Carroll  Free  Press,  Ohio,  speaks  in  the  same 
line :  "  The  Ladies'  Repository  deserves  the  title  of 
the  '  Queen  of  the  Monthlies,'  for  we  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  it  is  the  best  ladies'  magazine  pub- 
lished. In  typographical  appearance  and  literary 
merit  it  has  no  superior  and  but  few  equals,  and  in  a 
family  where  regularly  read,  can  not  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial  influence.  If  we  would  introduce  reading 
matter,  such  as  the  Repository  gives  us  each  month, 
instead  of  the  kind  many  of  us  do,  into  our  families 
we  would  have  a  different  state  of  morals  there.  Its 
tendency,  unlike  many  other  publications  of  the  kind, 
is  wholly  on  the  side  of  a  pure  literature,  elevating 
and  wholesome.  Accompanying  each  number  are 
two  magnificent  steel  engravings,  which,  through  the 
course  of  the  year,  are  alone  well  worth  the  price 
of  the  magazine." 

The  Book  Committee  and  the  Book  Con- 
cern.— Our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  the  ru- 
mors of  fraud  and  mismanagement  that  have  been 
circulated  and  exaggerated,  reflecting  on  the  integrity 
of  the  New  York  department  of  our  Book  Concern. 
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We  have  said  nothing  of  these,  feeling  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and  business  ability  of  the 
Agents,  and  satisfied  that  an  investigation  would  ex- 
onerate the  Agents  and  perhaps  find  some  frauds  in 
the  dealings  of  employes  in  charge  of  subordinate 
departments.  Such  proves  to  be  the  case,  and  con- 
siderable dishonesty  has  been  found  in  the  bindery, 
from  which,  of  course,  the  Concern  has  suffered  loss, 
but  nothing  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  "annual 
showing"  of  the  Concern.  We  append  the  report 
of  the  Committee : 

"We,  the  Book  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
General  Conference  of  1868,  being  convened  in  New 
York  to  attend  to  the  '  publishing  interests '  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have  had  our  attention 
called  to  alleged  losses  and  frauds  connected  with 
the  New  York  Book  Concern,  and  after  a  careful 
investigation  and  serious  inquiry  into  the  business  of 
the  house,  during  a  session  of  two  weeks,  and  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  labors  and  investigations  of  a 
sub-committee  previously  appointed,  have  reached 
the  following  judgment,  which,  for  the  information 
of  the  Church  and  the  Conference,  we  embody  in  the 
following  resolutions;  namely: 

"Resolved,  1.  That  it  is  our  deliberate  judgment  that 
the  last  Exhibit  of  the  Agents  is  a  true  and  reliable 
statement  of  the  financial  responsibility  and  solvency 
of  the  Book  Concern  at  New  York. 

"  2.  That  though  the  Agents  have  bought  paper  and 
other  materials  for  the  Printing  Department,  mainly 
through  paper-dealers  or  middle-men,  yet  it  does 
not  appear,  by  any  facts  before  the  Committee,  that 
the  Concern  has  suffered  any  serious  loss  by  such 
mode  of  making  purchases. 

"3.  That  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  and  busi- 
ness of  the  bindery  has  satisfied  the  Committee  that 
there  has  been  great  mismanagement  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  that  serious  losses  have  occurred  therein. 

"  4.  That  the  general  management  of  the  business 
of  the  Book  Concern,  in  all  matters  involving  its 
credit  or  integrity,  is  such  as  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  and  command  the  confidence  of  the 
public" 

"Asking  a  Blessing."— A  month  ago  we  had 
just  space  enough  left  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
from  Messrs.  Howe  &  Middleton,  of  this  city,  of  a 
beautiful  chromo  from  an  original  design  by  F.  O.  C. 
Darley.  It  deserves  more  than  a  mere  acknowledg- 
ment It  is  one  of  those  beautiful  genre"  pictures 
that  would  ornament  any  house  in  America,  and 
which,  from  its  cheapness,  might  be  placed  there. 
An  unworthy  design  could  not  come  from  Mr.  Darley, 
and  no  American  house  can  surpass  Howe  &  Mid- 
dleton in  the  reproduction  of  figure-pieces  in  chromo. 
Their  chromo  oil  portraits  are  national  in  their  rep- 
utation. The  present  picture  is  an  American  home 
scene ;  the  faces,  the  dress,  the  attitudes  are  unmis- 
takably American.  The  scene  is  in  the  kitchen  of 
an  American  farm-house;  the  family  with  bowed 
heads  and  drooping  eyes  are  gathered  around  the 
table  for  the  morning  meal.  The  group  consists  of 
eight  persons,  the  grandparents,  the  mother,  the 


aunt,  and  four  children,  and  with  them  the  household 
dog.  At  the  left  end  is  grandfather,  a  large,  strong, 
old  man.  His  locks  are  long  and  silvery — his  visage 
impressive.  With  outstretched  palms  and  heaven- 
lifted  eyes  the  venerable  patriarch  is  asking  a  bless- 
ing from  the  Giver  of  all  good.  The  grouping  is 
admirable,  and  the  attitudes  and  the  coloring  are  in 
perfect  harmony.  It  will  be  a  beauty  and  a  blessing 
in  the  house. 

Plan  of  Episcopal  Visitation,  187a — The  fol- 
lowing Plan  of  Episcopal  Visitation  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Bishops  at  their  late  session  in  Cin- 
cinnati : 
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CESAR  MALAN,  BY  HIS  SON. 


IL.  DR.  MALAN  AS  AN  SVANCXLIST. 

I AM  reminded  of  a  fact  of  which  I  was  my- 
self a  witness  in  1828  or  1829,  on  one  of 
the  steamboats  of  our  lake.  After  having  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  captain,  my  fattier, 
who  in  a  moment  had  gathered  several  persons 
around  him,  stood  up  on  a  coil  of  rope  in  the 
bow  of  the  vessel,  and,  with  his  New  Testament 
in  his  hand,  invited  those  who  were  there  "to 
draw  near  and  listen  to  the  good  Word  of  God." 
I  see  him  still  at  this  hour  the  center  of  the 
attentive  group  formed  around  him  ;  I  hear  still 
his  voice  vibrating  in  the  pure  air  of  a  Summer 
morning  in  view  of  our  beautiful  shores.  What 
is  more,  I  remember  very  well  that  a  gentleman 
near  me,  who  at  first  manifested  signs  of  impa- 
tience, which  were  very  natural  at  so  unusual  a 
scene,  approached  my  father  after  he  had  fin- 
ished speaking,  and  having  pressed  his  hands 
with  emotion,  spoke  in  his  turn,  and  declared 
to  those  who  were  there,  that  his  heart  had 
embraced  the  Gospel  for  the  first  time,  and 
from  that  day  he  should  earnestly  declare  him- 
self a  disciple. 

With  regard  to  my  father's  missionary  zeal 
I  can  not  do  better  than  recall  what  M.  de 
Goltz  has  written  in  speaking  of  my  father  "and 
of  Felix  Neft  "They  possessed,"' says  he,  "a 
power  of  faith,  a  spirit  of  prayer,  and  a  boldness 
in  testimony,  which  rendered  their  work  won- 
derfully blessed.  Personally  powerful,  they 
were  every-where  witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  did  not  let  pass  a  walk,  an  accidental 
encounter;  they  did  not  hear  an  inimical  word, 
they  never  traveled  without  finding,  or  making 
the  occasion  to  speak  of  their  Savior.  Keeping 
themselves  constantly  in  the  presence  of  their 
Lord,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  not 
Vol.  XXX.— 6 


feel  inflamed  with  a  holy  love  for  the  souls 
which  God  had  placed  in  their  way,  and  they 
could  have  no  relations  with  their  fellows  with- 
out also  profiting  by  them  to  work  for  their 
salvation." 

"They  had  the  passion  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,"  says  M.  Guizot,  in  speaking  of  revival- 
ists in  general.  "  God  constantly  in  relation  to 
man,  to  each  man,  present  in  the  actual  life  of 
each  man,  and  about  to  decide  his  future  des- 
tiny, the  immense  worth  of  each  human  soul  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  and  the  immense  weight  of 
the  future  that  awaits  it,  these  are  the  convic- 
tions, the  affirmations  contained  in  this  passion 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  which  was  the  life 
even  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

These  words  apply  exactly  to  the  sentiments 
which  were  the  source  of  the  missionary  zeal 
of  my  father.  I  may  be  permitted  to  relate  an 
incident  of  which  I  was  witness,  toward  the 
year  1845,  in  a  pedestrian  tour  that  I  made  with 
him  in  company  with  a  young  Englishman  who 
then  resided  in  our  house. 

My  father  wished  to  revisit  with  us  the  pic- 
turesque gorges  of  the  Bishopric  of  Basle, 
which,  since  a  tour  he  had  made  there  as  a 
young  man,  had  left  with  him  an  indelible  im- 
pression. After  having  taken  the  boat  from. 
Geneva  to  Lausanne,  we  went  on  foot  to  Yon- 
don,  my  father  not  neglecting  on  the  way  any 
opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  On  the 
Lake  of  Neuchalet,  I  recollect  that  I  sketched 
him  seated  on  the  bow  of  the  boat  by  the  side 
of  a  young  man  "to  whom  he  spoke  of  his 
soul,"  his  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  while  a 
mountaineer,  leaning  against  the  tailing,. let  his 
pipe  go  out  while  listening  to  him. 

Some  days  after,  on  a  supeib.  evening,  we 
ascended  the  road  which  rises  from  Bienne 
in  following  the  deep  gorges,  of  the  Suze. 
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Arrived  at  the  inn  of  Sonceboz,  my  father  in 
taking  off  his  haversack  said  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  that  after  supper  we  would  have  our 
evening  prayer,  to  which  she  and  her  people 
would  be  welcome.  "  We  do  not  need  all  that 
here,"  replied  the  woman,  apparently  very  busy, 
adding  some  expressions  of  impatience.  Im- 
mediately my  father  resumed  his  haversack,  and 
seizing  his  alpenstock — "  Can  you  walk  another 
hour,  my  boy?"  said  he;  then  without  regard- 
ing the  astonishment  of  our  hostess,  who  was 
preparing  to  detain  us,  "  Come,  my  children," 
added  he,  "  I  will  not  pass  the  night  under  a 
roof  where  prayer  is  despised,  and  where  God 
.is  not  feared."  Some  minutes  after,  as  we  were 
following  the  road  which,  from  Sonceboz,  as- 
cends through  the  pine-woods  to  the  defile  of 
Pierre-Pjrtius,  we  rejoined  the  carts  loaded 
with  planks,  which  were  taking  the  same  route. 
My  father  called  me,  and  pointing  out  to  me  a 
tall  young  man  who  drove  the  first  of  the  ve- 
hicles, he  gave  me  a  tract,  telling  me  to  hand 
it  to  him.  The  young  man  thanked  me  very 
civilly,  and  I  rejoined  my  traveling  cdmpanions, 
who  had  stopped  a  moment  to  admire  some 
details  of  the  landscape.  Soon,  however,  he 
to  whom  I  had  carried  the  tract,  and  who  had 
begun  immediately  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  other 
drivers,  withdrew  from  them,  and  came  to  ask 
my  father  to  be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  them 
"the  things  that  we  do  not  well  understand," 
said  he.  My  father  approached  the  men,  and 
we  left  them  to  walk  slowly  up  the  bill  by  the 
side  of  their  horses.  A  little  after,  when  they 
had  joined  us,  I  heard  my  father,  as  he  extended 
his  hand  to  the  reader  of  the  tract,  invite  him 
and  his  companions  to  be  present  at  our  family 
worship  at  Tavannes.  They  promised  to  be 
there,  and  they  kept  their  word.  "  Is  it  not 
God  who  moved  us  to  leave  Sonceboz?"  asked 
my  father  when  we  were  alone. 

The  next  day  we  were  early  on  the  road. 
After  having  walked  about  two  hours,  we  en- 
tered the  inn  of  a  little  hamlet  to  take  coffee. 
While  we  were  waiting  to  be  served,  my  father 
remarked  that  the  young  woman  in  attendance 
interrupted  her  work  from  time  to  time  to  put 
her  apron  to  her  eyes.  "You  appear  to  have 
some  sorrow,"  said  he.  "Alas!  sir,"  replied 
the  peasant  woman,  bursting  into  tears,  "it  is 
only  a  few  days  since  I  lost  my  poor  husband, 
and  I  am  very  unhappy."  My  father,  making  a 
place  beside  him  on  the  bench,  said:  "Come, 
seat  yourself  here,  my  poor  woman,  and  I  will 
remind  you  of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel." 
He  had  not  spoken  long  before  his  auditor  in- 
terrupted him,  saying:  "Allow  me,  sir,  to  go 
and  seek  my  friend  Jeannette ;  it  is  she  that  will 
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be  glad  to  hear  you !  She,  also,  often  speaks  to 
me  of  these  beautiful  things."  Soon  after  we 
saw  her  return  with  a  young  peasant  girl,  and 
my  friend  and  I  went  out,  leaving  my  father 
conversing  with  these  two  women. 

In  a  moment's  time  he  opened  the  window, 
and  asked  us  to  go  with  him  a  few  steps  to  see 
Jeannette's  father,  who  was  ill.  When  we 
reached  a  small  wooden  house,  Jeannette  intro- 
duced us  into  a  large  room,  in  the  end  of  which, 
near  the  window,  lay  an  old  man  with  white  hair. 
"  Father,"  said  she,  "  I  bring  to  you  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel."  "Blessed  be  God!"  replied 
the  invalid,  near  whom  my  father  hastened  to 
seat  himself,  and  in  whom  he  soon  recognized 
the  marks  of  a  sincere  and  touching  piety.  In 
conversation,  he  inquired  how  he  had  obtained 
the  knowledge  of  his  Savior.  "  It  is  in  this  bed, 
where  I  have  lain  for  many  years,"  replied  the 
sick  man,  "and  by  the  reading  of  a  book  written 
by  a  Mr.  Malan,  of  Geneva.  Ah !  if  I  was  not 
old  and  infirm,  I  would  have  gone  long  ago  to 
Geneva  to  find  him.  O  !  sir,  I  have  often  asked 
God  to  let  me  see  this  man  before  I  die !  I 
have  long  thought  that  he  would  grant  my 
prayer,  but  I  am  now  obliged  to  give  up  the 
hope." 

I  cast  my  eyes  on  my  father,  who  looked  at 
his  hands  in  silence.  "  What  is  the  name  of  the 
book  of  which  you  speak  ?"  he  said  suddenly  to 
the  invalid,  as  he  raised  his  head.  "  There,"  he 
replied,  "  I  always  have  it  here  ;  it  never  leaves 
me."  At  the  same  time,  the  old  man  drew  from 
under  his  pillow  a  well-worn  copy  of  "The 
Songs  of  Zion,"  and  gave  it  to  my  father.  "Do 
you  sing  these  hymns  ?"  asked  the  latter,  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  volume.  "  O  !  Jean- 
nette knows  some  of  them.  She  sings  them 
often  to  me,  and  each  time  they  give  me  pleas- 
ure and  do  me  good."  Then  he  added,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself :  "  If  I  could  only  see  the 
dear  gentleman  who  has  written  these  beautiful 
songs  !  He  must  be  a  true  and  good  Christian." 
"Listen,  my  brother,"  my  father  then  said; 
"  I 've  come  from  Geneva,  these  young  people 
and  I."  "  You  come  from  Geneva,"  interrupted 
the  old  man  ;  "  perhaps  then  you  have  seen  M. 
Malan."  "  Undoubtedly,"  replied  my  father, 
"  we  all  there  know  him,  and  I  can  well  assure 
you  that  if  he  were  here  he  would  remind  you 
that  he  has  been  for  you  only  a  feeble  and  im- 
perfect instrument,  and  that  he  would  speak  to 
you,  above  all,  not  of  himself,  a  poor  sinner  like 
you,  but  of  the  eternal  and  perfect  grace  of 
God." 

The  conversation  was  prolonged  a  few  mo- 
ments; my  father  prayed;  then  after  we  bad 
sung  all  together  one  of  the  hymns  that  Jean- 
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nette  knew,  he  prepared  to  depart,  telling  the 
girl  that  the  day  after  the  morrow  being  Sunday 
he  would  preach  at  Moutiers.  As  he  reached 
the  door,  however,  he  paused,  then  turning  to- 
ward the  bed  where  the  old  man  was  still 
seated,  with  clasped  hands,  my  father  said,  with 
emotion,  "God  himself,  to  whom  you  are  going, 
God  has  granted  your  prayer !  I  am  Malan,  of 
Geneva,  your  brother  in  the  faith  of  our  blessed 
Savior." 

The  poor  old  man,  fixing  on  him  who  spoke 
to  him  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  raising  slowly 
his  trembling  hands,  "  Bless  me  !  bless  me  be- 
fore I  die !"  cried  he,  "  you  for  whom  I  have  so 
long  prayed  to  God.  Bless  me,  since  I  have  the 
honor  of  seeing  you  with  mine  eyes !"  My  fa- 
ther, kneeling  beside  the  bed,  said,  with  a  voice 
which  betrayed  profound  emotion,  "  It  is  for  you 
to  bless  me,  for  you  could  be  my  father.  But 
all  blessing  comes  from  God  alone,  and  we  will 
once  again,  together,  ask  it  from  him."  Then 
pressing  in  his  arms  the  humble  brother,  from, 
whom  he  was  to  part  only  to  see  him  in  the 
heavenly  country,  he  implored  for  him  "the 
peace  that  Jesus  gives,"  and  we  quitted  the 
hamlet. 

The  day  after  the  morrow  my  father  preached 
in  the  morning  at  Moutiers,  and  in  the  evening 
in  the  village  of  Grandval.  At  Moutiers  we 
saw  the  arrival  of  Jeannette,  her  neighbor,  and 
a  large  company  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  vil- 
lage, who  had  walked  more  than  three  leagues 
to  come  and  hear  the  strange  minister. 

An  incident  that  occurred  the  day  after  the 
preaching  at  Moutiers  will  show  the  easy  and 
cordial  manner  with  which  my  father  accosted 
the  new-comer.  While  he  was  standing  behind 
me,  looking  at  me  sketch  some  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance of  an  abrupt  gorge,  an  old  man  of  lofty 
stature  approached  us  on  the  road.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  then  said  to  my  father,  "  That  man 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  pious  man."  "  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  be  assured  of  it,"  he  replied, 
and  rapidly  drawing  near  the  passer-by :  "  Sir," 
said  he,  smiling,  "will  you  accept  my  hand  if  I 
offer  it  to  you?"  "Ah!  sir,"  replied  the  old 
man,  taking  off  his  cap,  "you  do  me  great 
honor."  "And  if  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  I  extend  it  to  you?"  "Ah!  then 
give  me  your  two  hands,  my  well-beloved 
brother!"  cried  the  stranger.  This  man,  with 
whom  my  father  conversed  a  long  time,  and 
whom  we  again  saw  in  a  neighboring  village,  of 
which  he  was  the  mayor,  was  a  man  well  known 
in  the  country  for  his  gentle  and  active  piety. 

The  two  following  incidents  are  drawn  from 
his  correspondence,  which,  above  all  in  his  mis- 
sionary tours,  abounds  in  anecdotes  of  this  kind. 


In  one  of  the  towns  of  the  north  of  France, 
a  boot-black  of  a  certain  age,  to  whom  he  had 
recourse  one  day  of  rain  and  mud,  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  looking  at  the  boots :  "  Faith,  they  have 
great  need  of  it"  "  Not  so  much  as  your  soul 
has  of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  replied  my  father, 
in  a  serious  tone.  The  man  paused.  "That  is 
to  say,  sir,"  said  he  to  my  father.  After  having 
heard  his  answer,  he  resumed  his  work,  saying 
to  himself:  "Thou  hast  never  yet  heard  that." 
He  had  understood  him  clearly,  and  it  seemed 
to  my  father  that  he  had  listened  eagerly. 

A  letter  to  my  mother,  dated  Heidelberg,  the 
9th  of  September,  the  same  year,  contains  the 
following :  "  The  country  is  filled  with  Prussian 
soldiers,  and  two  captains  with  a  Jew  have  been 
my  traveling  companions  to-day.  They  talked 
much  along  the  road  of  their  country,  of  Baden, 
and  they  pointed  out  here  and  there  battle-fields, 
redoubts,  burned  houses,  etc.  I  was  silent,  un- 
til at  last,  after  three  hours,  when  they  were  very 
warm  in  their  recital,  I  said  to  the  Jew:  'Tell 
them  from  me  that  in  heaven  there  will  be  no 
more  war.'  He  told  them,  whereupon  one  of 
the  captains  said  to  me :  1  Yes,  yes ;  if  there  are 
Badois  there  we  shall  not  have  peace.'  '  There 
will  be  there,'  I  replied,  'neither  Badois  nor 
Prussians.  There  will  only  be  found  there  the 
children  of  peace,  the  saved.'  A  great  silence 
at  once  succeeded  to  the  military  tempest 
Then  I  said  to  the  Jew:  'Tell  them  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  called  the  Prince  of  Peace.'  The 
Jew  repeated  it  to  them  very  seriously,  and  then 
the  captain  who  was  nearest  to  me  turned  to- 
ward me,  saying  to  me  in  an  undertone:  'If 
people  loved  order,  there  would  be  no  war.' 
'Say  rather,'  I  rejoined,  'if  people  were  Chris- 
tians ;  but  they  are  not.  They  kill  one  another, 
although  they  are  men  and  of  the  same  blood.' 
He  sighed,  and  pressed  my  hand.  The  conver- 
sation became  from  that  time  very  calm,  and 
when  we  parted  all  three  wished  me  a  pleasant 
journey." 

These  modes  of  action  were  with  my  father 
the  natural  result  of  the  instincts  of  his  heart 
And  whatever  astonishment  might  sometimes 
be  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  he  introduced 
the  deepest  views  of  the  interior  of  the  soul,  I 
think  that  no  one  was  ever  offended  by  it  What 
prompted  him  was  a  constant  and  ardent  desire 
to  lead  hearts  to  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  That 
was  a  sentiment  which  never  quitted  him.  How 
many  times,  when  in  our  solitary  walks  we  stood 
on  one  of  the  heights  which  surround  our  town, 
and  looked  upon  the  villages  and  hamlets  scat- 
tered on  every  side,  have  I  not  heard  him  break 
in  upon  the  admiration  always  excited  in  him  by 
the  view  of  our  beautiful  country,  with  the  cry: 
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"  If  only  one  could  hope  that  in  each  one  of 
these  houses,  in  each  one  of  these  villages,  there 
is  a  single  heart  that  knows  and  loves  the 
Savior." 

Until  the  year  1830  my  father  scarcely  ever 
preached  out  of  his  own  country,  except  in  the 
journeys  he  made  to  Great  Britain  in  1822,  in 
1826,  and  in  1828.  When  he  went  there  in  1822 
he  had  no  idea  of  preaching  in  English.  He 
was  led  to  do  so  in  spite  of  himself.  A  clergy- 
man, with  whom  he  had  dined,  introduced  him, 
without  having  given  him  notice,  into  a  large 
room  filled  with  a  numerous  congregation,  say- 
ing to  him :  "These  persons  are  here  to  listen 
to  you."  My  father  did  as  well  as  he  could. 
He  subsequently  learned  to  preach  in  English 
with  great  facility. 

It  was  to  the  relations  that  he  thus  formed 
with  the  religious  world  in  England,  and  above 
all  with  the  evangelical  party,  the  dissenters, 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  that  he  owed 
the  special  direction  early  given  to  his  religious 
habits.  It  is  there,  for  example,  that  he  em- 
braced the  strict  views  which  he  retained  all  his 
life  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  and  by 
which  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  religious 
world  of  Geneva.  It  is  there  also  that  he  be- 
came initiated  into  that  liberty  of  invitation 
which  accompanies  the  propagating  zeal  of  En- 
glish believers.  He  brought  from  them  the 
public  distribution  of  religious  tracts,  assemblies 
for  worship  in  the  open  air,  and  in  general  that 
independence  of  form  which  characterizes  the 
evangelical  party  in  free  England.  He  also  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  English 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  writings 
which  were  then  popular  in  the  circle  in  which 
he  always  found  himself,  and  which  continued 
to  be  his  favorite  volumes. 

His  visit  to  Great  Britain  in  1826  attracted 
the  most  attention.  With  regard  to  what  was 
then  his  missionary  work,  this  is  what  I  read  in 
the  preface  to  a  pamphlet  in  which  one  of  his 
auditors  published  stenographic  notes  of  some 
of  his  discourses  that  he  had  preached  in  Scot- 
land. After  having  said  that  one  finds  nowhere 
announced  with  more  simplicity  and  power  the 
assurance  and  the  simplicity  of  the  confidence 
that  the  believer  ought  to  have  in  what  God 
says,  the  author  quoting  the  saying  of  an  old 
theologian,  sees  the  merit  of  the  preaching  of 
Malan  in  this,  "  that  he  brings  the  believer  to 
make  two  heaps,  one  of  his  good  works  and  the 
other  of  his  sins,  and  to  leave  both  that  he  may 
take  refuge  near  Christ  himself."  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  he  pre- 
-sented  the  truth,  seemed  to  take  back  his  aud- 
itors to  the  days  of  Luther  and  Rutherford. 


One  incident,  which  portrays  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  .his  preaching,  was  related  to  me  by 
my  mother.  After  having  preached  to  an  atten- 
tive crowd,  he  was  accosted  on  coming  down 
from  the  pulpit  by  a  venerable  man,  entirely 
unknown  to  him.  "  I  bless  God,"  said  the 
stranger,  "for  I  have  to-day  heard  Romaine 
and  Whitefield."  This  old  man  was  Rowland 
Hill. 

His  last  visit  to  Great  Britain  was  in  1843,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  formation  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  However,  he  had  for  a 
long  time  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  continent. 
In  England  he  had  scarce  any  relations  save 
with  the  religious  world.  What  he  sought  above 
all  was  to  carry  the  Word  of  God  where  it  was 
still  unknown.  It  was  this  desire  that  led  him, 
in  1836,  to  the  work  of  evangelization  in  France. 
He  returned  to  this  country  in  the  Spring  of 
1841.  In  1842  it  was  toward  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land that  he  turned  his  steps.  In  1845  he  vis- 
ited anew  the  churches  of  Scotland,  and  after 
having  returned  to  France  in  the  years  1849, 
1852,  and  1853,  and  having  visited  Elberfield  in 
1856,  he  made  his  last  missionary  journey  that 
same  year  in  the  Vaudois  valleys  of  Piedmont 
Already  his  age  did  not  permit  him  to  encounter 
alone  the  fatigues  of  an  evangelist,  and  in  this 
visit  to  churches  which  he  had  always  desired 
to  see,  and  which  were  for  him  the  ancient  coun- 
try of  his  fathers,  it  was  necessary  that  one  of 
my  sisters  should  accompany  him. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  missionary  zeal  of 
my  father  should  not  be  turned  in  the  direction 
of  Savoy.  The  fact  is,  that  lie  had  early  tried 
to  cause  the  light  of  evangelical  truth  to  pene- 
trate this  country.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
bow  completely  the  Jesuits  then  had  the  ascend- 
ency. At  that  time  my  brother  and  I  always 
took  care  to  take  with  us,  when  we  passed  the 
frontier,  a  Gospel  in  Greek,  to  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  we  would  have  been  exposed 
by  having  in  our  haversacks  a  New  Testament 
in  French.  Here  is  a  fact  which  was  related 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  which  shows  what 
foundation  we  had  for  our  fears. 

One  of  the  students  residing  with  my  father — 
it  was  about  1824 — had  given  a  Bible  to  a 
Savoyard  of  Chablais  who  knew  how  to  read. 
He  had  even  employed  this  man  to  introduce 
some  in  the  province.  This  being  discovered, 
the  unfortunate  Savoyard  was  in  mid-winter 
carried  off  from  his  home  by  carabineers,  and 
taken  to  the  galleys  at  Genoa.  The  daughter 
of  this  man,  who  with  her  two  little  brothers 
had  begun  to  run  after  the  sledge  on  which  they 
had  bound  her  father,  having  been  repulsed  by 
the  soldiers,  took  the  route  to  Geneva,  asking 
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alms  as  she  went  But  she  died  of  cold  and 
misery  before  she  reached  that  town.  The 
youngest  of  the  boys  having  lost  track  of  his 
brother  was  taken  home  by  a  gardener  who  had 
seen  him  once  or  twice  at  my  father's.  He 
lived  several  years  in  the  service  of  this  man. 
One  day  he  saw  arrive  on  the  road  near  the 
gate  of  the  town  a  traveler  in  rags,  covered 
with  dust  and  fatigue.  The  latter  stopped  to 
ask  him  the  road  to  the  dwelling  of  the  same 
gardener  for  whom  he  worked.  The  young 
man  led  him  thither;  then  he  found  that  this 
unfortunate  man  was  his  father,  whose  term  of 
punishment  had  been  abridged,  but  who  was 
almost  entirely  brutified  by  what  he  had  had  to 
suffer. 

This  single  fact  proves  how  difficult  it  was  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  a  bigoted  and  fanatical  pop- 
ulation, and  one,  moreover,  comprising  few  peo- 
ple who  knew  how  to  read.  Notwithstanding 
this  my  father  chanced  one  day  to  hear  a  Sa- 
voyard curate,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  the 
road,  complain  to  him  of  two  scourges  which  he 
said  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  village.  On 
one  side  emigration  to  Paris,  and  on  the  other 
a  certain  Mr.  Malan,  of  Geneva,  who  scattered 
every-where  heretic  writings  and  Protestant 
Bibles. 

From  before  1830,  however,  my  father  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  setting  foot  in  Savoy. 
Arrested,  indeed,  one  day  by  the  gendarmes  at 
Chamounix,  where  he  had  been  summoned  by 
the  illness  of  one  of  his  students,  and  trans- 
ported as  a  criminal  to  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, he  owed  his  liberty  only  to  his  firmness 
and  presence  of  mind.  He  has  himself  related 
the  episode,  adding  to  it  the  details  which  made 
him  believe  that  God  had  permitted  it  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  officer  who  had  been 
charged  with  his  arrest. 

On  his  French  tours  he  preached  often  in 
Toulouse,  and  among  other  places  in  the  mili- 
tary hospital.  "The  place  in  which  I  was  to 
speak,"  writes  he,  "was  large,  and  the  soldiers 
who  filled  it,  for  the  most'  part,  had  just  left 
their  beds,  and  they  walked  into  the  room  sup- 
porting one  another.  There  were  here  some 
wooden  bedsteads  taken  apart.  Come,  my 
friends,  I  said  to  them,  we  must  draw  near  this 
table  of  beds  that  you  njpy  be  able  to  seat 
yourselves,  otherwise  they  would  certainly  have 
been  overcome  with' fatigue.  I  then  spoke  to 
them,  but  as  to  soldiers.  I  said  to  them,  among 
other  things,  You  may  be  taught,  probably, 
that  there  are  little  and  great  sins,  but  that  is 
not  so.  Suppose  that  in  time  of  war  you  have 
received  the  order  as  sentinel — and,  in  saying 
that,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  an  old  grenadier  with 


gray  mustaches— not  to  let  pass  the  -  enemy's 
cockade.  While  you  are  at  your  post  there 
comes  a  little  child  wearing  this  cockade,  who 
says  to  you, '  Mr.  Sentinel,  let  me  pass.'  •  You 
can  not  pass,'  you  reply.  '  But  it  is  to  go  and 
see  my  mother.'  « You  can  not  pass,'  you  will 
repeat,  and  the  child  will  go  away.  Well,  it  is 
the  same  thing  with  those  sins  which  are  called 
little  sins."  The  following  Sunday  the  soldiers 
•hut  that  door  on  their  chaplain.  "  Go  preach 
your  sorncttcs  elsewhere,"  they  cried  to  him, 
"and  bring  us  the  monsieur  of  the  other  day." 
This  made  a  great  talk ;  it  was  even  referred 
to  Paris,  and  it  finally  resulted  in  procuring  for 
the  Protestant  pastors  a  free  entrance  into  the 
hospital. 

I  will  add  here  some  passages  of  a  private 
journal  that  my  father  wrote  every  day  during 
his  visit  to  Perpignan : 

"June  have  had  the  first  service,  at 

which  were  present  about  three  hundred  audi- 
tors of  all  ranks — officers  of  the  garrison,  law.- 
yers,  etc.  On  entering  I  said  that  I  came  to 
be  useful  to  my  congregation  ;  therefore,  that  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  listen  to  me 
with  attention.  The  exordium  of  my  discourse 
was,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  opinions  that 
divide  and  trouble  the  thinking  world,  there  are 
two  facts  that  no  error  and  no  attack  can  over- 
throw. One,  that  man  is  a  sinner ;  the  other, 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  been  crucified,  and  that 
he  is  risen  from  the  dead.  Now  these  two  facts 
include  all  that  man  is  in  himself,  and  all  that 
the  love  of  God  has  done  for  him." 

Saturday,  4th. — He  meets  the  soldiers,  who 
manifest  an  interest  in  what  they  have  heard, 
and  a  desire  to  hear  him  at  greater  length. 
They  tell  him  that  his  preaching  has  made  a 
sensation,  and  he  receives  visits  from  some  of 
the  great  people  of  the  town.  "  I  perceived 
that  every  one  looked  at  me  with  curiosity  when 
I  went  out.  .  .  Amen.  May  the  Lord  only 
cast  his  net,  and  if  the  fish  enter  into  it  from 
curiosity,  it  will  do  what  Zaccheus  did."  Then 
he  adds,  immediately,  "  I  feel  more  than  ever 
nothing  in  myself.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
nothing.  .  .  I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  reason 
with  the  congregation,  and  prove  at  first  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible,  but  I  have  been  in- 
wardly withheld  from  doing  so.  I  will  preach 
Jesus,  and  his  name  will  not  fail  to  justify 
itself  to  the  conscience.  At  all  events,  as  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  is  in  question,  it  is  better  to 
use  it  to  give  blows  to  souls  than  to  stop  and 
discourse  on  the  manner  in  which  this  two- 
edged  sword  was  forged.  In  the  evening,  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock,  seven  hundred  auditors 
were  assembled. 
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"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  Christian  ought  to  be 
here  below,  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  the 
world,  like  the  cat  that  I  saw  through  my  halt- 
closed  blinds.  It  was  seated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  on  the  threshold  of  its  master's 
door.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  about 
Children  were  crying,  mules  were  passing,  voices 
were  clashing  with  one  another,  but  as  soon  as 
I  had  made  with  my  lips  a  sound  imitating  a 
mouse,  immediately  the  cat  directed  its  ear» 
toward  me,  and  looked  attentively  at  the  win- 
dow. Why,  then,  does  not  the  Christian  hear 
the  soft  and  subtile  sound  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  midst  and  above  the  tumult  of  the  world  ? 

"June  ioM.— As  I  left  the  N.  N.'s  I  found, 
the  Spanish  gentleman  whom  I  have  always 
met  I  had  with  him,  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  a  conversation  on  the  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Jesus.  In  the  end  he  embraced  me,  and,  as  at 
this  moment  a  mason  had  just  put  up  a  scaffold- 
ing before  the  door,  I  passed  under  it  to  go 
out.  When  I  found  myself  on  the  other  side 
my  companion  said,  '  May  God  bless  your 
voyage,  and  may  we  meet  again  above  !'  and  he 
pointed  to  the  heavens.  Then  I  thought  that 
what  was  really  between  my  soul  and  that  of 
this  man,  so  devoted  to  the  Roman  religion, 
was  nothing  but  the  scaffolding  of  his  practices. 

"June  13M. — In  leaving  Perpignan  how  much 
I  ought  to  bless  and  glorify  the  Lord !  He 
brought  me  here.  He  has  kept  me  in  health 
and  strength.  He  has  enabled  me  to  preach 
every  day,  and  several  times  a  day.  He  has 
permitted  me  to  speak  to  many  souls,  and, 
above  all,  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  write  four 
tracts  which,  by  his  grace,  may  to  some  recall 
all  I  have  said,  and  make  known  to  others  the 
way  of  salvation." 

Such  was  the  mission  to  the  South  of  France 
in  1836. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  CHARLOTTE 
CORDAY. 


EARLY  in  the  Winter  of  i860  a  relative  of 
my  mother's  died  in  her  eighty-eighth  year. 
She  had  retained  to  the  very  last  the  most 
precious  qualities  of  heart  and  the  rarest  men- 
tal faculties.  Long  a  widow  and  childless, 
Madame  de  M.  lived  in  the  strictest  retirement, 
sometimes  at  R.,  at  other  times  in  the  neigh- 
boring country,  where  she  saw  only  a  few 
friends.  Her  only  infirmity  in  her  old  age  was 
a  deafness,  which  did  not  hinder  her  taking 
an  active  part  in  conversation.  She  displayed 
a  singular  sprightliness  and  an  erudition  that 
surprised  those  who  did  not  know  that,  mistress 


of  several  languages,  she  gave  up  almost  all 
her  days,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  nights,  to 
reading.  An  ardent  legitimist,  and  so  passion- 
ate in  political  discussions  that  she  lost  the 
independence  of  her  judgment,  though  never 
her  temper,  she  clung  to  the  ideas  of  1788. 
Scarcely  did  she  recognize  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons;  for  her  the  monarchy  of  1830 
never  existed.  Yet  her  private  affections  never 
suffered  from  disagreement  on  this  point  be- 
tween her  and  a  part  of  her  family ;  never  was 
a  single  word  of  her  violent  tirades  addressed 
to  those  who  loved  and  respected  her  too  much 
willingly  to  gainsay  ber,  but  who  could  not 
always  help  a  gentle  protest  Hers,  then,  was 
an  original  but  charming  mind,  a  petulant  and 
firm  character,  a  devoted,  faithful,  and  trusty 
heart  I  passed  many  hours  of  my  youth  at 
her  side,  and  her  tales  enchanted  my  childhood. 
In  later  years  the  distance  which  separated  us 
rendered  an  intercourse  less  frequent,  that 
always  remained  pleasant  and  affectionate. 
Never  did  the  year  go  by  without  going  at  least 
once  to  R. 

One  day,  when  Madame  de  M.  had  just 
evoked,  as  she  often  delighted  to  do,  scenes  of 
the  last  century  with  incredible  faithfulness  of 
memory,  she  placed  a  manuscript  in* my  hands, 
where,  years  before,  she  had  detailed  the  facts 
of  her  acquaintance  with  Charlotte  Corday,  and 
bade  me  publish,  when  she  had  gone,  the  pages 
that  she  had  dedicated  to  the  friend  of  her 
childhood.  I  now  discharge  this  duty,  and  if  I 
attach  my  name  to  this  sketch,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, I  hope,  that  my  only  motive  is  to  vouch 
for  its  authenticity  by  my  testimony,  and  explain 
how  these  papers  came  into  my  possession. 

Great  obscurity  has  always  rested  on  the 
youth  of  Charlotte  Corday;  this  is  the  first 
time,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  authentic  and  pri- 
vate particulars  have  been  related  by  an  unex- 
ceptionable witness  on  the  early  years  of  this 
extraordinary  woman's  life.  I  have  not  thought 
it  right  to  change  a  word.  I  might  have  ex- 
punged passages  intended  to  rectify  facts  now 
unquestioned,  and  refute  slanders  that  nobody 
would  dare  to  repeat;  if  I  have  not  done  so,  it 
is  because  I  desired  to  preserve  this  sketch  in 
all  its  originality. 

When  Madame  M.  wrote,  Charlotte  Cor- 
day had  not  yet  obtained  from  all  that  impartial 
justice  which  posterity  will  grant  her.  Several 
histories  of  the  Revolution,  among  others  De 
Barante's  History  of  the  Convention,  had  not 
appeared.  His  faithful  account  would  have 
found  favor  with  Madame  de  M.  Though  she 
has  applied  herself  with  enthusiastic  zeal  to  the 
portrayal  of  the  character  of  Charlotte  Corday 
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in  its  real  physiognomy,  I  find  nothing  in  her 
opinions  to  prevent  her  assenting  to  those  of 
the  eminent  historian.  "It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  sad  as  we  see  the  deplorable  disorder 
into  which  the  influence  of  her  times  had 
thrown  a  soul  so  generous  and  pure.  Neglect 
or  scorn  of  religious  and  moral  duties,  pride 
in  individual  ideas,  faith  in  emphatic  and  theat- 
rical language,  anarchy  of  opinions,  had  delu- 
ded and,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  this  naturally 
noble  and  delicate  character;  the  insane  deed 
that  she  executed  was  the  crime  of  her  time 
rather  than  hers ;  she  went  to  assassination  as 
she  would  have  gone  to  martyrdom,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  Marat  less  willingly  than  she  would 
have  shed  her  own  in  the  cause  of  humanity." 

Charlotte  Corday  was  doubly  mistaken.  A 
republican  and  a  federalist,  she  hastened  the 
ruin  of  the  federalists,  and  did  not  save  the 
republic  from  its  bloody  rage,  for  Robespierre 
was  to  succeed  to  Marat,  and  no  isolated  act 
of  abnegation  and  courage  could  save  a  nation 
bowed  under  the  yoke  of  terror.  Her  name 
will  pass  to  future  ages  associated  with  a  deed 
which  the  worthlessness  of  the  victim  can  not 
redeem.  No  cause,  however  just  and  innocent 
of  all  complicity  it  may  be,  will  ever  see  its 
defenders  grasp  the  poniard  without  deep  injury 
to  those  inflexible  principles  of  public  morality, 
to  respect  and  defend  which  is  the  first  duty 
and  supreme  interest  of  honest  men. 

Much  has  been  said,  much  written  about 
Charlotte  Corday.  None  yet  has  known  or 
judged  her  well.  Almost  all  have  substituted 
fable  for  history,  and  attempted,  by  painting  an 
imaginary  portrait  according  as  they  were  vari- 
ously moved,  to  condemn  or  absolve  the  intrepid 
and  devoted  deed  which  will  make  her  name 
eternal  The  act,  blameworthy  no  doubt,  was 
inspired  by  a  single  sentiment,  rare  in  our 
days — love  of  her  native  land.  . 

Charlotte  Corday  sacrificed  herself  for  her 
country.  She  thought  so  at  least,  and  this  error 
may,  in  a  certain  degree,  ennoble  a  crime  whose 
motive  was  so  disinterested  and  pure.  Char- 
lotte Corday,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
sacrificed  her  life  to  save  the  life  of  thousands 
of  Frenchmen,  and  extinguish  the  torch  of  civil 
discord.  So  lofty  an  aim,  so  powerful  a  motive 
was  necessary  to  induce  thy  celebrated  girl  to 
act  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  modesty  of 
her  sex,  the  gentleness  of  her  manners,  and  the 
tenderness  of  her  heart ;  but  our  writers,  skill- 
ful in  describing  the  scenes  of  past  centuries,  are 
often  less  successful  in  matters  of  the  present 
times.  Destitute  of  authentic  documents,  they 
make  their  heroes  think  and  act  as  they  would 
have  thought  and  acted ;  in  this  way  they  have 
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dwarfed  this  great  and  lofty  soul  to  their  own 
narrow  proportions.  Incapable  of  rising  to  her 
elevation,  they  have  attributed  to  her -motives 
comprehensible  to  ordinary  minds.  They  could 
not  understand  the  exalted  sentiment,  the  sub- 
lime devotion  and  masculine  courage  which, 
notwithstanding  the  repugnance  of  a  gentle  and 
compassionate  nature,  nerved  the  arm  of  Char- 
lotte Corday,  and  guided  her  avenging  steel  to 
the  breast  of  a  monster  unworthy  to  die  by 
such  a  hand. 

I  can  not,  alas!  silence  falsehood  and  folly. 
I  can  not  efface  so  many  stupid  writings  where- 
in a  deed,  of  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone 
furnish  an  example,  is  found  basely  miscon- 
strued ;  but  I,  who  knew  the  heroine,  I,  who 
was  her  friend,  can  at  least  contradict  her  tra- 
ducers.  I  believe  I  owe  her  memory  a  kind  of 
moral  rehabilitation,  and,  neither  condemning 
nor  absolving  her,  I  will,  show  her  in  her  true 
light,  with  particulars  whose  scrupulousness  I 
affirm.  She  shall  be  seen  as  she  was  in  her 
early  years,  and  followed  up  to  the  ill-omened 
era  when  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  develop- 
ing a  rich  and  powerful  organization,  plunged 
the  young  girl  into  that  delirium  which  made  her 
inflict  and  accept  death  with  equal  intrepidity. 

When  Charlotte  Corday  had  sent  Marat  to 
Hie  bar  of  God,  and  human  justice  had  pro- 
nounced her  sentence,  a  thousand  absurd  fables 
were  invented  with  regard  to  her  who  had  ar- 
rested a  career  stained  with  so  much  blood  and 
so  many  crimes.  I  remember  seeing  an  image 
at  that  time  which  represented  her  in  a  simple 
servant  girl's  costume,  with  a  small  round  cap 
on  her  head.  They  made  her  a  kind  of  harlot 
seeking  to  avenge  her  lover,  whom  Marat,  it 
was  said,  had  sent  to  the  scaffold.  A  lover  of 
Charlotte  Corday  I  But  this  explanation  was 
simple,  probable,  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
gave  it  and  received  it  Thus  represented  and 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  women, 
she  was  better  understood.  People  petted  her, 
thought  her  almost  excusable,  and  many  a  young 
girl  must  have  said  in  the  secret  of  her  heart,  I 
would  have  done  the  same.  But  Charlotte  Cor- 
day was  quite  superior  to  human  foibles,  and 
her  dagger  would  have  disdained  to  avenge  a 
personal  wrong,  a  common  misfortune.  To 
snatch  her  country  from  the  tyranny  of  a  scoun- 
drel, to  stay  bloodshed,  to  silence  forever  that 
frantic  voice  which  demanded  a  hundred  thou- 
sand heads,  were  the  true  and  only  motives 
which  made  a  Judith  of  this  timid,  modest  creat- 
ure, whose  life,  till  that  terrible  day,  had  been 
quiet,  innocent,  and  retired.  This  is  what  in- 
spired that  manly  energy  in  her,  which  she  car- 
ried to  the  scaffold.    French  by  birth,  Roman 
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in  heart,  she  did  not  disgrace  the  native  land  of 
her  heart,  whose  history  had  so  much  influence 
upon  her  destiny. 

Charlotte  was  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Corday 
d'Armont,  a  nobleman,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Meneval,  and  great-great-granddaughter  of  the 
famous  Corneille.  Monsieur  d'Armont — for  he 
was  known  by  this  name — had  four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  boy 
was  sent  to  a  military  school,  and  the  second 
was  to  enter  it  in  turn  when  he  reached  the 
proper  age.  This  family,  frowned  on  by  For- 
tune, lived  in  a  very  small  house,  situated  on 
the  hill  of  Saint  Gilles,  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  the  beautiful  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  city  of  Caen,  and  founded  by 
the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Queen  Ma- 
tilda, who,  after  her  death,  was  laid  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  church.  The  d'Armont  family 
lived  with  the  greatest  frugality,  and  went  but 
little  into  society.  My  sister,  eight  years  older 
than  myself,  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Mad- 
emoiselle d'Armont  M.  and  Madame  d'Armont 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  meet  their  eldest 
son's  expenses,  and  prepare  for  those  that  the 
younger  would  soon  require.  The  father,  a  mild 
and  grave  man,  used  to  put  his  money  in  a 
drawer  open  to  his  children.  He  told  them  the 
amount,  explained  to  them  the  use  he  intended"to 
make  of  it,  and  by  this  confidence  fully  accom- 
plished his  purpose.  To  them  he  made  known 
the  scantiness  of  his  means,  and  how  necessary 
economy  was  that  they  might  suffice  for  the 
wants  of  the  family ;  accordingly  all  the  children 
absolutely  refused  any  superfluous  expenditure 
of  which  they  were  the  objects,  and  each  of  them 
was  eager  to  help  and  aid  such  good  parents. 
They  had  a  perfect  model  in  their  older  sister, 
gentle,  quiet,  and  gifted  with  reason  beyond  her 
years ;  for  she  was  scarcely  twelve  when  we 
came  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saint  Gilles. 
She  applied  herself  to  all  kinds  of  household 
labor,  that  she  might  relieve  her  mother,  and  al- 
though her  health  was  then  delicate,  she  per- 
formed the  duties  which  she  had  taken  on  her- 
self with  the  maturity  of  a  little  woman. 

We  often  met  at  Madame  d'Armont's  house. 
I  remember  that  one  morning,  in  the  elm-shaded 
walk  which  extended  along  one  of  the  outside 
walls  of  the  Abbaye,  we  met  Miss  d'Armont, 
whom  they  were  carrying  home,  pale,  her  face 
covered  with  blood,  and  almost  fainting,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  she  had  just  got  coming  out 
of  church.  She  smiled  to  reassure  her  alarmed 
mother,  who  could  not  obtain  from  her  an  ac- 
knowledgment  of  her  sufferings,  and  who  said 
to  me:  "Ah!  Madame,  this  little  girl  is  harsh 
to  herself.   She  never  complains,  and  I  am 


obliged  to  guess  when  she  is  sick,  for  she  would 
not  tell." 

This  Abbaye  aux  Dames  left  me  very  pleas- 
ant memories.  Though  so  many  years  have 
fled,  these  are  still  present  to  my  mind.  They 
have  survived  the  Abbaye  itself,  which  has  be- 
come, I  think,  the  quarters  of  a  military  division. 
Madame  de  Belsunce  was  then  its  abbess,  and 
she  was  educating,  under  her  supervision,  one 
of  her  nieces,  Mademoiselle  Alexandrine  de 
Forbin  d'Oppede,  afterward  canoness.  When 
Madame  d'Armont  died  at  the  age  of  forty, 
in  childbed  with  her  fifth  child,  that  only 
survived  its  mother  a  few  moments,  the  abbess, 
moved  with  compassion  for  these  young  girls 
left  motherless,  proposed  to  the  bereaved  father 
to  take  charge  of  them  and  let  them  share  the 
education  which  Mademoiselle  de  Fourbin  re- 
ceived in  their  community.  The  poor  nobleman 
gratefully  accepted  this  offer,  the  more  benevo- 
lent since  pupils  were  not  admitted  in  this  royal 
convent.  He  intrusted  his  young  orphans, 
therefore,  to  this  high  protection,  and  left  the  city 
to  retire  to  the  country.  About  the  same  time 
my  parents  changed  their  residence  and  went  to 
live  in  Rue  Saint  Jean.  The  Abbaye  aux  Dames 
became  a  far-off  region  to  us.  Our  associations 
with  the  Faubourg  Saint  Gilles  were  almost 
broken  off,  and  my  mother,  seeing  the  girls  in 
good  hands,  paid  no  more  attention  to  them. 

The  revolution  was  inaugurated  at  Caen  under 
auspices  foreboding  its  bloody  rage.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  terrible  August  day,  when  the 
young  Viscount  Henry  de  Belsunce,  nephew  of 
the  abbess,  and  second  major  in  the  Bourbon 
regiment,  was  massacred  by  the  populace.  Hor- 
rible circumstances  added,  if  possible,  to  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime.  Cannibals  could  not 
have  done  worse.  The  Viscount  of  Belsunce 
was  twenty-one  years  old  ;  he  was  a  very  hand- 
some man,  dark,  pale,  and  slender,  with  an  ele- 
gant figure,  and  accomplished,  but  haughty 
manners.  The  evening  before,  he  took  my  poor 
Eleanor  and  me  to  ride  through  the  walks  of 
the  garden  of  the  Foudous  house.  Madame  de 
Belsunce  survived  her  nephew  but  a  short  time. 
Madame  de  Pontecoulant  succeeded  her,  and 
continued  the  same  protection  to  the  d'Armont 
girls,  whom  we  had  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

The  year  1791  had  come.  My  mother  had 
taken  me  for  the  first  time  to  Paris,  whither 
business  had  called  my  father.  We  witnessed 
the  return  from  Varennes,  and  we  hastened  to 
leave  that  already  baleful  city,  which  so  many 
new  crimes  were  soon  to  pollute.  We  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  Caen  when  Madame  de 
Bretteville  hastened  to  us.  Here  a  short  di- 
gression is  necessary. 
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Born  a  rich  heiress,  Mademoiselle  Lecoutelier 
de  Bounebos  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  miser 
who  could  never  decide  to  give  her  a  dowry.  Ac- 
cordingly, not  till  she  was  forty  was  she  finally 
married  to  M.  de  Bretteville,  a  ruined  nobleman, 
who  ran  his  chance  of  the  inheritance.  He 
waited  long,  and  died  three  months  after  his 
father-in-law.  A  widow  with  forty  thousand 
pounds  income,  Madame  de  Bretteville  did  not 
change  the  style  of  life  to  which  long  years  of 
penury  had  accustomed  her ;  she  kept  the  old 
bouse,  old  furniture,  scanty  table,  and  ordinary 
clothing.  Timid  and  superstitious,  she  was  for- 
ever in  dread  of  being  the  victim  of  the  intrigues 
of  vulgar  people  who  might  try  to  take  advantage 
of  her.  This  united  her  with  us,  and  led  her  to 
seek  advice  and  support  from  my  mother. 

Madame  de  Bretteville,  delighted  to  see  us  in 
Caen  again,  was  at  our  door  almost  as  soon  as 
we.  "  How  glad  I  am  that  you  returned,"  said 
she  to  my  mother.  "  I  do  n't  know  which  saint 
to  thank.  Here  you  are  at  last ;  I  consider  my- 
self safe ;  but  I  am  terribly  tormented."  "Ah  ! 
what  about?"  inquired  my  mother.  "Well, 
during  your  absence  a  relative  rained  down 
upon  me,  whom  I  do  not  at  all  know,  and  whose 
family  I  have  lost  sight  of  for  several  years. 
She  came  down  to  my  house  a  month  ago  with 
a  porter  who  carried  her  trunk.  She  told  me 
she  had  business  in  Caen,  and  that  she  hoped  I 
would  kindly  receive  her.  She  gave  her  name. 
She  was,  indeed,  a  relative,  but  I  had  never  seen 
her,  and  it  annoys  me  very  much."  "Why? 
You  are  alone ;  you  have  no  intimate  friends ; 
she  will  make  your  house  cheerful,  and  be  com- 
pany for  you."  "  Hardly,  for  she  talks  very  little. 
She  appears  taciturn  and  uncommunicative ; 
she  is  continually  buried  in  reflection ;  in  short, 
I  know  not  why,  I  am  afraid  of  her ;  she  seems 
to  meditate  some  bad  trick." 

How  many  times  my  mother  and  I  have  re- 
called these  words  of  Madame  de  Bretteville, 
that  simple,  narrow-minded  woman !  Can  it  be, 
then,  that  instinct  is  less  deceitful  than  judg- 
ment? Madame  de  Bretteville,  reassured  by 
the  support  she  knew  she  should  find  in  my 
mother,  finally  left  us ;  but  we  were  obliged  to 
promise  to  visit  her  that  very  day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fatigue  of  two  nights  spent  in  traveling. 
She  insisted  that  my  mother  should  see  her 
relative,  and  learn  why  she  came  in  this  uncere- 
monious way,  to  install  herself  in  her  house, 
who  did  not  know  her  from  Eve  nor  Adam. 

We  were  punctual  at  the  appointment,  and 
soon  after  saw  a  tall  and  beautiful  person  ap- 
pear, who  ran  to  my  mother  with  open  arms, 
and  with  tears  embraced  her.  Astonished  at 
this  reception  from  a  stranger,  my  mother  looked 
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at  her  in  silence,  endeavoring  to  bring  to  mind 
her  features.  The  young  person  perceived  it. 
"What !"  said  she,  "have  you  entirely  forgotten 
me  ?  Do  you  not  recollect  the  little  d'Armont 
girl  ?"  This  was  a  flash  of  light  The  recog- 
nition was  equally  affectionate  on  both  sides. 
Madame  de  Bretteville,  set  at  rest  about  the 
identity  of  her  young  relative,  lost  all  her  fears ; 
we  met  every  day,  and  fell  into  the  old  saunter- 
ing, as  if  the  intimacy  of  former  days  had 
suffered  no  interruption. 

I  had  learned  English  and  Italian.  Mademoi- 
selle d'Armont  wished  to  be  my  pupil,  but  her 
progress  did  not  meet  my  expectations.  She 
had  grown  very  tall  and  beautiful,  perfectly 
symmetrical,  though  somewhat  stout  in  form. 
She  did  not  lack  dignity.  She  paid  very  little 
attention  to  dress,  and  did  not  try  in  any  way  to 
make  use  of  her  personal  charms.  My  mother 
took  it  upon  her  to  correct  her  taste,  and  I 
often  tied  a  ribbon  in  her  hair,  trying  to  arrange 
it  in  a  more  graceful  way.  Madame  de  Brette- 
ville gave  her  a  number  of  pretty  dresses.  My 
mother  superintended  the  cutting  of  them,  and 
Mademoiselle  d'Armont  became  another  person 
in  spite  of  the  little  care  she  gave  her  toilet. 
Her  skin  was  dazzling  white  and  extremely 
fresh.  Her  complexion  blended  the  transpar- 
ency of  milk,  the  crimson  of  the  rose,  and  the 
velvety  softness  of  the  peach.  The  texture 
of  her  skin  was  very  fine.  One  might  almost 
fancy  he  saw  the  blood  circulating  in  the  petal 
of  a  lily.  She  blushed  easily,  and  then  she 
was  truly  enchanting.  Her  eyes,  slightly  cast 
down,  were  clear  cut  and  very  fair;  the  slightly 
prominent  chin  did  not  prevent  a  charming  and 
remarkable  total  of  expression.  The  air  of  this 
beautiful  countenance  was  ineffably  sweet,  a 
quality  shared  by  her  voice.  Never  were  more 
melodious,  more  enchanting  tones  heard ;  never 
was  a  purer,  more  angelic  glance,  a  more  win- 
ning smile  seen.  Her  light  chestnut  locks  har- 
monized with  her  face.  In  short,  she  was  a 
magnificent  woman.  She  bore  herself  ungrace- 
fully, inclining  her  head  slightly  forward,  and 
for  this  fault  we  often  remonstrated  with  her. 
She  smiled,  and  promised  to  amend ;  but  if  she 
attempted  it  her  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

My  mother  asked  her  why  she  had  left  the 
convent.  It  was  in  order  to  be  with  her  father, 
long  deprived  of  the  society  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters. Why  she  had  come  to  Caen  ?  Here  her 
answer  was  not  so  clear  and  definite,  and  we 
learned  afterward  that  she  had  quarreled  with 
her  father  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
opinions.  The  old  gentleman,  faithful  to  the 
traditions  of  his  fathers,  was  a  royalist  to  the 
marrow  of  his  bones.   The  daughter,  nourished 
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on  a  constant  perusal  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  her  dearest  favorites,  had  manifested 
certain  republican  sentiments,  which  this  study, 
perused  from  earliest  childhood,  had  germinated 
in  her  even  before  the  French  Revolution  began 
to  propagate  them.  Public  events  had  only 
developed  these  feelings.  They  were  almost 
innate  in  her  manly  and  proud  soul.  Ancient 
virtues  kindled  her  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 
She  despised  our  lax  and  effeminate  manners  ; 
she  longed  for  the  good  old  times  of  Sparta  and 
Rome ;  she  ought,  in  fact,  to  have  been  born  in 
those  heroic  days.  "But,"  said  she,  "the 
French  were  not  worthy  of  understanding  and 
realizing  such  a  republic  with  its  austere  habits, 
its  sublime  sacrifices,  and  its  generous  virtues, 
as  she  had  imagined.  The  nation  was  too 
frivolous ;  it  needed  to  be  tempered,  regenerated, 
to  seek  in  the  annals  of  the  past  the  tradition 
of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  great,  and  the 
noble,  and  to  forget  all  the  frivolities  which  the 
corruption  and  degeneration  of  nations  engen- 
der." 

Such  were  her  expressions  when  she  yielded 
to  the  impulses  of  familiar  conversation,  and 
when  she  unwittingly,  so  to  speak,  broke  over 
the  habitual  reserve  with  which  she  enveloped 
herself  as  with  an  impenetrable  cloak. 

It  was  not  at  once,  but  only  gradually  that 
the  opinions  of  Mademoiselle  d'Armont  were 
revealed  to  us.  Madame  de  Bretteville  and  all 
her  associates — including  ourselves— detested 
innovations,  and  looked  unfavorably  upon  the 
pretended  regeneration  which  showed  itself  in 
incendiarism,  plunder,  revolts,  and  massacres. 
The  torch  of  new  light  did  not  enlighten;  it 
scorched,  and  to  begin  by  destroying  every 
thing  seemed  to  us  a  singular  method  of  amel- 
ioration. 

As  a  general  rule,  Mademoiselle  d'Armont 
thought  more  than  she  talked.  She  liked  to  be 
silent,  and  when  spoken  to  she  often  seemed  to 
come  with  a  start  out  of  her  habitual  reserve. 
You  might  say  that  her  mind,  suddenly  recalled 
from  a  distant  flight,  came  back  from  some  un- 
known region  whither  her  thoughts  had  borne 
her.  Perhaps  she  was  apprehensive  of  showing 
herself  too  directly  opposed  to  the  persons  who 
surrounded  her,  and  of  wounding  their  affections 
or  belief ;  but  when  she  could  be  drawn  out  by  the 
questions  of  my  mother — who  truly  loved  her — 
or  by  the  charm  of  the  subject  discussed,  then 
she  gave  unrestrained  play  to  her  thoughts,  and 
astonished  us  by  the  loftiness  of  her  ideas,  and 
by  multiplied  quotations  relative  to  the  heroines 
of  antiquity.  This  was  an  inexhaustible  theme 
for  her.  The  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  of  Corio- 
lanus,  Paulina,  Portia,  passed  rapidly  before  our 


eyes  with  all  the  pomp  of  history  and  the  majesty 
of  past  ages.  This  was  very  well;  but  the 
mania  returned  so  often  that  at  last  I  feared 
lest  my  sister's  old  friend,  my  own  at  present, 
might  appear  rather  pedantic,  and  make  herself 
ridiculous.  I  warned  her  of  it  conscientiously. 
Thus  when  Veturia  or  Cornelia  occurred  to  her 
she  immediately  glanced  at  me,  blushed,  and 
the  quotation  died  on  her  lips.  I  thought  for  a 
time  that  I  had  succeeded  in  ridding  her  of  this 
classical  baggage ;  but  though  she  suppressed 
the  eulogy  of  her  revered  heroines  on  my  ac- 
count, she  continued  to  worship  them  in  her 
heart. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  print  that 
Mademoiselle  d'Armont  was  in  love  with  the 
young  Count  of  Belsunce,  and  that  she  stabbed 
Marat,  four  years  later,  to  avenge  him.  The 
same  thing  was  said  of  Barbaroux,  for  tragedy 
without  love  does  not  meet  the  taste  of  our 
times.  Both  assertions  are  equally  false  and 
absurd.  Not  only  was  she  never  in  love  with. 
M.  de  Belsunce,  but  she  ridiculed  his  effeminate 
manners.  No  man  ever  made  the  slightest  im- 
pression upon  her;  her  thoughts  were  else- 
where. I  can,  moreover,  affirm  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  her  than  the  idea  of  marriage. 
She  had  refused  several  very  suitable  matches, 
and  declared  her  firm  resolution  not  to  change 
her  situation.  Was  it  because  this  proud  mind 
revolted  at  the  bare  thought  of  submitting  to  a 
being  inferior  to  herself?  Was  it  the  repug- 
nance of  a  virgin  soul?  I  never  knew;  but, 
from  the  course  of  our  private  and  frequent 
conversations,  I  affirm  that  nobody  could  ever 
boast  of  having  pleased  her.  "I  will  never 
renounce  my  dear  liberty,"  she  said  to  me 
sometimes.  "Your  letters  to  me  will  never 
bear  the  title  of  Madame."  Neither  Barbaroux 
nor  any  of  his  colleagues,  whose  connection 
with  her  was  subsequent  to  my  residence  in 
Caen,  were  able  to  alter  this  Immovable  resolu- 
tion. Their  associations  with  her  were  purely 
political.  Her  heroic  heart  was  susceptible  to 
but  one  love,  the  noblest  of  all,  to  which  she 
sacrificed  every  thing — love  of  her  country. 

She  was,  I  think  I  have  already  said,  ex- 
tremely reserved,  even  timid,  devoid  of  coquetry. 
She  neither  sought  to  please  nor  to  shine. 
Pious  from  tenderest  childhood,  she  had  been, 
in  her  long  residence  at  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames, 
strengthened  in  her  religious  belief,  and  she 
carried  it  to  scrupulousness.  She  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  a  single  romance.  The  turn  of  her 
mind  was  too  serious,  too  substantial,  to  allow 
her  to  find  charm  in  that  kind  of  fiction.  L'His- 
torit  Philosophique  des  Deitx  Indes,  by  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  however,  pleased  her;  but  she 
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would  never  read  the  works  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  fearing,  she  said,  that  they  might  im- 
pair the  purity  of  her  faith.  She  was  remark- 
ably rigid  on  this  point  Having  heard  mention 
made  of  the  eloquence  of  Abbe  Fauchet,  then 
just  appointed  constitutional  bishop  of  Calva- 
dos, whom  many  royalists  went  to  hear,  not  as 
Christians  under  his  Episcopal  authority,  but 
as  curious  spectators  disposed  to  criticise  his 
doctrines,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  led 
astray  by  their  example.  She  very  much  re- 
gretted, she  told  us,  that  her  conscience  did  not 
permit  her  to  judge  of  that  orator's  eloquence 
for  herself.  She  deplored  the  scandalous  scenes 
which  followed  in  the  country  on  account  of  the 
jeering  curates  whom  she  called  intruders,  and 
her  heart  revolted  from  those  blasphemous  sat- 
urnalia. Then  the  quotations  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history  came  freely  and  uninterruptedly 
to  prove  how  preferable  the  good  old  times  of 
the  Republics  of  antiquity  were  to  these  vulgar 
attempts  fitted  to  inspire  eternal  disgust  for  this, 
the  noblest  kind  of  government 

In  one  of  these  involuntary  professions  of 
faith  my  mother,  suddenly  checking  her,  said, 
-"Is  it  possible,  my  dear,  that  you  are  a  repub- 
lican?" She  colored,  then  answered,  oalmly, 
"I  should  be  if  the  French  were  worthy  of  a 
Republic."  Had  Mademoiselle  d'Armont  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
she  would  surely  have  died  a  martyr  to  her 
faith.  The  Christian  virgin  would  have  defied 
torture.  None  would  have  seen  her  blanch  in 
the  bloody  arena.  Born  in  a  less  glorious  but 
oo  less  stormy  era,  she  died  for  her  political 
opinions,  and  antiquity  offers  no  example  of 
stoical  firmness  which  she  did  not  equal,  if  not 
surpass. 

(to  at  coMTiMuao.) 


WOMEN'S  WORK. 


NUMBER  II. 

I HAVE  attempted  thus  far  to  depict  the  life 
of  a  young  girl  brought  up  in  fashionable 
society.  With  slight  modifications  this  is  the 
story  of  many.  Here  I  will  leave  her,  only 
saying,  that  if  she  becomes  desperate,  crushes 
her  best  aspirations,  takes  the  only  course  ap- 
parently open  to  her,  and  contracts  a  marriage 
without  a  particle  of  that  feeling  which  alone 
sanctifies  it,  a  great  shaje  of  the  guilt,  and  per- 
haps after  misery,  lies  at  the  door  of  her  parents 
of  those  generally  accepted  but  false  social 
maxims  by  which  public  opinion  is  influenced, 
of  which  they  are  exponents. 
Robertson  says  somewhere,  recognizing  the 
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deep  wrong  which  the  spirit  of  modern  society 
inflicts  upon  some  of  its  best  natures,  that  a 
certain  number  of  noble  women  will  be  obliged 
to  desire,  and  hunger,  and  thirst  for  that  which 
is  to  them  unattainable,  in  order  that,  upon  their 
sufferings  may  at  last  be  founded  a  public  sen- 
timent which  will  grant  to  women  who  come 
after  them  that  which,  in  justice,  they  ought  to 
have  had.  It  is  a  thought  in  a  kindred  spirit 
with  that  noble  saying,  "  The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  If  this  indeed 
be  true,  from  the  seed  already  planted  and  tear- 
watered  the  field  around  must  begin  to  be  white 
with  the  harvest   And  the  field  is  the  world. 

When  I  see  how  poor  this  world  is  in  work- 
ers— work  waiting  and  pleading  to  be  done  on 
every  hand — and  then  turn  to  fashionable  soci- 
ety and  see  women — I  had  almost  said  by  hun- 
dreds— to  whom  this  work  would  be  literally  the 
bread  of  life  and  the  water  of  life,  grown  des- 
perate, attempting  to  strangle  their  higher  na- 
tures, because,  with  neither  scope  nor  outlet 
allowed,  the  pain  which  it  costs  to  cherish  them 
is  too  intolerable  to  be  borne — women  capable 
of  better  things  turning  to  frivolity,  or,  worse, 
loveless  marriages — I  am  ready  to  cry  out, 
"  Who  shall  deliver  us  women  from  this  fright- 
ful social  bondage,  so  subtile,  so  intangible,  and 
yet  stronger  than  ten  thousand  cable  chains — 
that  of  losing  caste  if  one  works  ?" 

If  an  unmarried  grown  woman  finds  scope 
for  her  nature,  and  healthful  occupation  of  a 
kind  agreeable  to  her  sufficiently  in  her  father's 
house,  by  all  means  let  her  stay  there.  That  is 
her  place  beyond  a  question.  But  if  not — if,  in 
her  opinion,  her  life  is  wasting  and  her  powers 
consuming  themselves  through  want  of  proper 
outlet — she  should  be  helped  and  encouraged 
to  fit  herself  for,  and  afterward  to  occupy  her- 
self with,  whatever  calling  presents  itself  to  her 
as  the  most  desirable;  and  on  this  point  she 
alone,  the  party  most  vitally  interested,  should 
be  the  judge.  The  bar  which  society  as  at 
present  organized  raises  against  such  a  step 
ought  to  be  removed. 

"  It  is  all  sentimental  nonsense,"  said  a  lady 
in  reply  to  some  suggestion  of  this  sort.  "  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  woman,  of  whatever  age, 
who  can  not  make  herself  useful  and  happy  if 
she  will  only  behave  herself  properly,  and  turn 
her  hand  to  the  work  which  lies  on  every  side 
of  her,  and  which  nobody  will  object  to  her 
doing,  without  making  all  this  fuss  about  it." 
The  real  though  unspoken  misery  caused  by 
the  attempt  to  accept  a  standard  of  life  at  vari- 
ance with  tastes  and  feelings,  oftentimes  .with 
convictions,  which  is  destroying  the  happiness 
and  usefulness  of  so  many  women  among  us,  is 
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scarcely  to  be  quietly  pat  out  of  the  way  by  call- 
ing it  sentimental  nonsense.  Besides,  granting 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  there  is,  at  this 
present  moment,  occupation  enough  for  every 
woman,  of  one  kind  or  another,  is  not  this  out- 
side the  question  ?  Is  not  the  occupying  her- 
self with  whatever  comes  to  hand,  even  allow- 
ing it  to  be  of  a  useful  character,  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  being  untrammeled  in  the  intel- 
ligent choice  of  whatever  work  she  feels  she  is 
best  fitted  for?  I  claim  for  a  woman  in  the 
matter  of  life-work  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  same  opportunities  and  privileges  which  a 
man  enjoys  without  question,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course.  A  woman  should  be  able  to  do 
whatever  she  can  do  best,  exactly  as,  generally 
speaking,  a  man  is  able. 

But,  it  is  objected,  there  are  too  many  women 
who  must  have  work  in  order  to  live  now. 
Why  increase  the  number,  and  crowd  the  al- 
ready overfilled  ranks  with  those  to  whom  it  is 
not  a  necessity?  I  reply,  that  work  of  some 
kind  is  an  inward  moral  necessity  to  every 
one — that  there  is  not  a  single  department  in 
life  which,  to-day,  would  not  be  infinitely  im- 
proved and  elevated  by  the  preaching  in  it  of  a 
practical  Gospel  of  work  by  cultivated  women 
fitted  for  it  A  woman's  sphere  is  the  limit  of 
the  development  of  her  capacities  in  every  di- 
rection, mental,  moral,  physical,  and  spiritual. 
The  moment  it  is  made  an  easy  thing  for  a 
woman  to  choose  her  calling,  educate  herself 
for  it,  and  devote  herself  to  it,  there  will  be  new 
and  before-undreamed-of  applications  and  com- 
binations of  labor,  by  which  the  world  will  be  the 
richer.  Women  can  be  physicians,  ministers, 
architects,  nurses,  landscape-gardeners.  The 
various  phases  of  business  would  receive  new 
vitality  by  the  infusion  into  them  of  feminine 
ability  and  earnestness. 

Do  not  fancy  that  I  undervalue  marriage. 
On  the  contrary,  I  set  so  high  a  value  upon  it, 
it  is  to  me  so  infinitely  sacred,  that  I  can  not 
see  it  desecrated,  as  I  continually  do,  without  a 
protest.  No  true  woman  will  ever  reject  mar- 
riage if  it  come  to  her  in  such  form  that  she 
may  rightly  accept  it  There  needs  be  no  anxi- 
ety on  that  score.  But  women  marry  now  be- 
cause it  is  expected  of  them — often  from  sheer 
inability  to  withstand  the  public  sentiment  which 
demands  that  every  woman  past  a  certain  age 
should  be  married— often  from  weariness  with 
life,  and  the  longing,  almost  the  necessity,  for  a 
change — sometimes  for  the  excitement  attend- 
ant upon  an  engagement,  a  trousseau,  and  a 
wedding — from  almost  any  and  every  reason 
except  the  true  one.  A  higher  standard  in  this 
most  important  matter  is  imperatively  needed. 


I  would  have  girls  educated  ia  a  radically 
different  manner.  They  should  have  some  ob- 
ject in  life  beyond  a  husband  and  an  establish- 
ment They  should  be  taught  that,  while  a  true 
marriage  is  a  gift  from  God,  and  to  be  accepted 
with  devout  thankfulness,  any  thing  short  of 
that  is  sin.  And  failing  that  for  any  reason, 
they  should  still  have  a  resource  in  some  honest, 
earnest  work  suited  to  their  especial  gifts,  by 
which  their  own  natures  and  the  world  would 
be  benefited. 

The  happiest  marriage  I  know  is  one  where 
the  wife  was  for  many  years  previously  occupied 
as  a  successful  teacher.  Marriage  came  to  her: 
she  did  not  go  out  of  her  way  to  seek  it ;  and 
her  work  so  fully  satisfied  her  that,  though  she 
accepted  with  gratitude  the  crowning  joy  of  her 
life,  even  without  that  joy  she  would  hardly  have 
felt  her  work  wasted  or  thrown  away. 

But  I  hear  it  said :  A  woman  will  lose  social 
caste  if  she  do  such  things  unless  obliged  by 
outward  necessity,  and  then  it  is  a  great  pity, 
and  only  certain  modes  of  self-support  should 
be  permitted.  Wherefore  ?  Are  women,  cul- 
tured and  refined,  any  the  less  objects  of  ad- 
miration and  affection  because  they,  believing 
that  a  natural  gift  in  any  direction  implies  use 
and  responsibility,  endeavor  to  employ  it  in  the 
best  manner  possible  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  benefit  of  the  world,  their  own  highest 
natures  included  ?  They  may  spend  less  money 
upon  dress,  perhaps,  and  visit,  and  dance,  and 
gossip  less,  but  would  that  be  an  evil?  It  is 
time  a  truer  and  less  artificial  standard  were 
recognized.  A  girl  may  dance  through  the  sea- 
son with  any  and  every  man  who  asks  her.  -  No 
one  protests  against  the  physical  outrage  of  late 
hours,  heated  rooms  and  wine,  or  the  still 
greater  shock  such  a  proceeding  ought  to  be  to 
feminine  purity  and  delicacy.  All  this  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course.  Let  that  same 
girl  demand  work  outside  the  conventional 
limits,  a  profession  or  a  business,  and  forthwith 
she  is  branded  as  "unwomanly"  and  "strong- 
minded."  A  social  public  opinion  which  fosters 
uselessness  and  vanity,  and  worse,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  earnestness  and  endeavor  in  right  direc- 
tions, is  simply  not  worth  considering  at  all. 
The  sooner  such  perverted  notions  are  brought 
to  notice  in  order  to  be  done  away  with,  the 
better  /or  all  parties  concerned.  Why  is  it  con- 
sidered a  social  degradation  for  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  man  to  earn  money  in  any  honest,  suit- 
able way,  and  a  permitted,  almost  a  required, 
thing  for  her  brother  ? 

There  is  a  stigma  of  reproach  cast  upon  the 
term  "old  maid" — too  often  justly  so,  I  admit. 
But  where  does  the  fault  lie?   I  know  two 
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women  who  may  be  classed  in  this  category, 
about  forty  years  old  and  unmarried.  Both  are 
of  good  family,  the  daughters  of  wealthy  men. 
The  one,  some  dozen  years  ago,  finding,  as  no 
sensible  woman  can  foil  to  find,  that  fashionable 
life  had  nothing  in  it  \f>  satisfy  her,  rebelled. 
She  told  her  family  that  she  must  have  a  life  of 
her  own.  She  had  no  especial  gifts,  except  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  business  inherited  from 
her  father.  In  a  quiet  way  she  had  turned  her 
attention  to  fruit-growing,  a  branch  of  industry 
offering  many  attractions  to  her,  and  into  that 
business  she  determined  to  enter.  Fortunately, 
she  had  sufficient  money  left  her  by  her  grand- 
father to  be  able  to  carry  out  her  plans,  despite 
the  sneers  of  her  fashionable  acquaintance  and 
the  objections  and  obstacles  raised  by  the  home 
circle.  She  employed  herself  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  for  sale.  H<r  work  prospered.  Now 
she  is  the  owner  of  several  hundred  acres,  and 
has  constant  and  remunerative  occupation  of  a 
kind  agreeable  to  her.  After  a  few  years  her 
father  died,  and,  instead  of  the  rich  man  he  was 
thought  to  be,  was  found  to  be  bankrupt.  This 
daughter  had  a  comfortable  home  and  support 
to  offer  her  mother  and  invalid  sister.  She  has 
quite  a  settlement  of  work-people,  men  and 
women,  to  whom  she  and  her.  sister  minister  in 
various  ways.  In  fact,  she  lives  a  life  which  is 
useful  to  others  and  develops  her  own  powers, 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  that  she  finds  hap- 
piness and  peace. 

Now  look  at  the  other.  Whether  she  ever, 
tried  to  get  permission  to  live  her  own  life  I  do 
not  know,  but  she  has  far  too  much  character 
never  to  have  desired  it  Her  sisters  and 
brothers  are  all  married,  and  have  their  own 
interests  apart  from  her.  She  is  not  needed  in 
their  homes.  Her  father  has  taken  a  second 
wife,  and  has  a  family  of  younger  children  grow- 
ing up  around  him.  A  person  of  a  great  deal 
of  intellectual  activity,  with  very  unusual  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  ability;  yet  she  has 
taken  to  invalidism,  and,  with  many  noble  and 
lovable  qualities,  has  become  so  wrapt  up  in 
self  as  to  be  a  burden  and  trial  to  her  friends. 
"Well,"  says  some  one,  "if  she  were  married, 
and  had  a  house,  and  a  husband,  and  a  family 
of  children  to  care  for,  she  would  be  a  happy 
woman  and  a  comfort,  instead  of  a  torment  to 
those  around  her."  Very  likely.  But  because 
a  right  marriage  would  have  been  the  best  thing 
for  her,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  which  she  might  have  devoted 
her  life,  and  which  would  have  produced  an 
equally  desirable  effect  upon  her  nature  ?  For 
her  it  may  be  too  late,  bat  how  for  those  younger, 
whose  steps  tend  in  the  same  direction  ?  Who 


would  hesitate  to  choose  between  the  life  and 
occupation  of  these  two  ? 

One  would  almost  think,  in  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  some  very  good  people  on  this 
subject,  that  the  possession  by  a  woman  of  any 
nature  or  powers  that  can  not  find  their  scope 
within  the  limits  that  society  prescribes,  is  a 
crime.  Who  gave  her  that  nature  ?  That  ques- 
tion, seriously  asked  and  honestly  answered, 
would  put  an  end  to  much  talk  about  this  matter 
that  is  little  short  of  blasphemy.  Such  people, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  fail  to  comprehend  the  full 
tenor  of  their  remarks. 

I  am  sometimes  asked,  "  Well,  but  would  you 
women  like  to  be  men  ?"  No.  A  woman  be- 
coming a  man,  if  that  were  a  possible  thing, 
would  be  obliged  to  put  aside  her  own  nature 
and  assume  his.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
other  sex,  we  should,  any  of  us,  find  our  own 
more  to  our  taste.  Still,  there  are  few  among 
us  who  at  times  do  not  long  for  a  man's  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  frequently  hear  it  said — and  grieve  to  know 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  true — that  the  women 
who  are  striving  after  their  ideal  of  a  nobler 
life  have  no  more  bitter  opposers  of  their  desires 
and  endeavors  than  th,e  young  and  happily  mar- 
ried of  their  own  sex.  I  appeal  to  all  such.  Is 
this  right  ?  Is  it  generous  ?  Because  you  have 
been  favored  to  obtain  the  happiest  lot  on  earth, 
will  you  therefore  condemn  your  sister  women 
less  fortunate  than  yourselves  to  moral  starva- 
tion ?  Think  one  moment.  Theirs  must  be  a 
denied  life  at  best,  with  something,  the  very 
happiest,  consciously  given  up.  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  your  blessing  will  you  not  rather 
stretch  forth  a  hand  of  loving  sympathy  and 
help  where  it  is  so  much  needed  ?  Perhaps  the 
matter  has  never  been  shown  to  you  in  this 
light  before. 

And  to  parents,  and  those  who  form  and 
represent  public  opinion,  I  would  again  say, 
Take  heed  how  ye  offend  one  of  these,  Christ's 
little  ones.  "  It  must  needs  be  that  offenses 
come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh."  "  My  leave,"  once  said  a  witty  French- 
woman, "  was  not  asked  before  I  came  into  the 
world."  See  to  it  that  your  grown  women 
daughters  are  not  led  bitterly  to  appropriate 
that  speech.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  be  a  par- 
ent— a  still  more  solemn  one,  if  possible,  to 
resist  or  in  any  way  oppose  the  earnest,  mature 
aspirations  of  a  human  soul. 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of 
work  done  as  the  character  evolved  in  doing 
it  which  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  for  no  one 
person  can  accomplish  much  compared  with 
that  which  will  still  remain  undone.   But  in 
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this  case  it  amounts  to  one  and  the  same  thing. 
If  the  lives  of  women  in  fashionable  life  are  to 
be  redeemed  from  pettiness  and  lowness  of  aim, 
that  much-needed  redemption  is  to  come  only 
through  work.  As  to  the  objection  that  it  would 
take  them  from  under  their  parents'  roof,  would 
not  the  marriage,  conceded  on  all  sides  to  be 
so  eminently  desirable  and  necessary,  do  that 
very  thing  ?  The  father  and  mother  of  an  un- 
married daughter  over  twenty-five  have  already 
had  many  more  years  of  her  life  than  usually 
fall  to  the  lot  of  parents.  Girls  ordinarily  marry 
much  younger.  Besides,  no  one  can  judge  in 
such  a  strictly  personal  concern  for  another; 
and  perhaps  in  after  life  it  will  prove  that  this 
work,  of  whatever  kind,  may  be  to  the  woman 
who  adopts  it  what  a  happy  marriage  is  to  other 
women  differently  constituted  and  under  differ- 
ent circumstances. 

One  word  to  those  to  whom  this  question  of 
occupation  is  fast  becoming  one  of  spiritual  life 
or  death,  and  I  have  done.  Work  for  women 
is  soon  to  be  ike  question  in  this  country.  It 
may  be  given  to  this  generation  to  solve  it. 
It  certainly  is  to  begin  to  attempt  its  solution. 
It  will  never  approach  a  settlement  until  women 
of  education  and  culture  and  refinement  grapple 
with  it  practically.  Work  done  from  necessity 
may  be  good  work  and  well  done,  but  it  never 
can  have  the  moral  power  of  work  undertaken 
and  welt  carried  through  from  conviction  and 
without  outside  pressure.  Therefore  I  say  to 
all  who  are  moved  with  a  desire  to  serve  their 
age  and  fellows,  the  thing  most  needed  now  is 
example.  It  will  be  easier  for  those  who  come 
after  to  follow  in  the  trodden  path. 


PERE  LA  CHAISE. 

I WAS  strolling,  one  afternoon,  idly  along  a 
not  very  public  street  of  one  of  our  large 
cities,  when  I  passed  an  auction-room,  where 
they  were  crying  books.  I  am  always  interested 
in  book-auctions,  aside  from  the  chance  they 
may  afford  me  of  procuring,  at  half  price,  some 
long-desired  volume  for  my  library.  As  the 
auctioneer  brings  forth  volume  after  volume,  I 
read  stories  that  were  never  written  in  their 
pages.  In  the  soiled,  dog-eared  school-book  I 
read  of  the  promoted  school-boy  bartering,  with- 
out a  sigh,  the  familiar  volume  for  a  ball,  or  a 
jack-knife,  or  a  half-dozen  marbles.  About 
some  carefully  preserved  medical  work  or  law 
book  my  fancy  weaves  the  tale  of  the  poverty- 
pinched  student  parting  with  one  that  he  may 
command  another  book  in  his  course.  And 
then  there  is  the  story  of  the  spendthrift,  of  the 


bankrupt,  of  the  defrauded  man,  of  wealth  yes- 
terday, of  ruin  to-day,  all  of  which,  and  many 
another,  imagination  conjures  up  as  I  stand 
amid  the  quiet,  orderly  multitude  usually  found 
at  a  book-auction.  And  when,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  an  entire  library  is  "  knocked  down," 
at  one  blow,  I  like  to  argue  from  the  character 
of  the  books  the  character  and  tastes  of  the 
buyer  and  of  the  ex-owner.  Now  I  find  a  meta- 
physician, now  a  politician  ;  here  a  conservative, 
there  a  radical ;  a  plebeian,  a  patrician ;  the 
man  of  science,  the  man  of  dreams  ;  the  states- 
man, the  poet. 

So  I  can  never  resist  a  book-auction.  And 
if  this  is  a  fact,  I,  of  course,  on  the  said  after- 
noon, when  idly  strolling,  paused  at  the  door  of 
the  auction-room,  as  I  saw  the  auctioneer  flour- 
ishing a  red  and  gilt  volume  before  the  upturned 
eyes  of  the  moderate-sizeM  assemblage,  who  did 
not  seem  at  all  troubled  by  the  oft-repeated  in- 
formation that  the  book — "WilUs's  Poems"  it 
proved  to  be — was  "going,  going,"  at  seventy- 
five  cents. 

For  some  fifteen  minutes  I  had  stood  watch- 
ing the  sales,  which  were  by  no  means  brisk, 
my  purse  reposing  meanwhile,  very  indifferent, 
at  the  bottom  of  my  deep  pocket,  when  I  am 
sure  it  must  have  started  with  sudden  interest, 
as  the  auctioneer  announced  the  name  of  two 
insignificant-looking  volumes,  which  he  exhib- 
ited with  something  like  shame-facedness,  as 
though  they  were  not  worth  his  efforts.  They 
were  bound  in  faded  blue-mottled  paper — mar- 
bled, I  think  the  publishers  call  it — and  were  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  old-fashioned  English 
Readers  that  were  so  generally  in  use  thirty 
years  ago.  "  Paris,  or  the  Book  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  One."  This  was  the  title  that  the 
auctioneer  stumblingly  announced.  Pressing 
forward,  I  made  the  first  and  only  bid  for  the 
book.  I  had  repeatedly  sought  for  it  at  the 
principal  stores,  and  at  the  library,  but  had 
never  been  able  to  find  a  copy. 

When  I  reached  home,  I  seated  myself,  with 
"my  things"  still  on,  to  examine  the  book.  On 
a  fly-leaf  of  the  second  volume,  I  found,  in  pen- 
cil mark: 

BILST 
UMP+HISM 
ARK, 

which  my  reader  will  perhaps  recognize  as  the 
foundation  of  a  practical  joke  on  some  cele- 
brated antiquarians,  and  which  may  be  thus 
translated :  "  Bil  Stump-fliis  mark." 

I  ran  over  some  of  the  papers  of  this  volume, 
and  then  I  recalled  the  curious  and  interesting 
history  of  the  original  celebrated  French  work, 
"  Le  Livre  des  cent-et-un,"  from  which  my  two 
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volumes  had  been  extracted,  and  which  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1832.  After  the  failure  of 
the  great  Parisian  publisher,  M.  Ladvocat,  the 
most  eminent  literary  men  of  France  tendered 
their  gratuitous  aid,  to  be  used  in  any  way  that 
might  be  thought  most  likely  to  restore  his 
broken  fortunes.  The  outline  of  the  plan  sug- 
gested was  a  series  of  papers,  descriptive  of 
Paris,  Parisian  manners  and  society ;  and  since 
one  hundred  and  one  writers  immediately  sub- 
scribed their  names  as  contributors,  the  title 
agreed  upon  for  the  work  was  "  Les  Livre  des 
Cent-et-Un"— "The  Book  of  the  Hundred  and 
Ooe." 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  reading  the 
names  of  some  of  these  one  hundred  and  one 
writers,  eminent  in  France  thirty-five  years  since, 
some  of  whom  are  still  living:  Jules  Janin, 
Chasler,  Salvandy,  Roch,  Luchet,  Fournet,  Dey- 
noyers,  (Derville,)  James  Rosseau,  Dronineau, 
Count  de  Peyronnet,  Paul  de  Koch,  A.  Dumas, 
Bazio,  Casemir  Bonjour,  Jacob  Gaillardet,  Cor- 
detier-Delanone,  Mile.  Elise  Voiart,  Fontaney, 
Eugene  Sue,  Charles  Nodier,  Victor  Ducange, 
Pommier,  Delrien,  Leon  Gozlan. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Pere  La  Chaise  ? 
you  ask.  Just  this :  I  found  in  my  "  Book  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  One,"  a  paper  with  this 
title  from  the  pen  of  Roch,  and  its  reading  re- 
vived in  me  a  long-cherished  intention  of  writ- 
ing an  article  on  this  subject  So  I  brought 
out  the  notes  made  a  few  years  since,  while  vis- 
iting the  most  wonderful  of  the  cities  of  the  Si- 
lent. And  then  I  wrote : 

The  gates  of  the  two  cities,  of  Paris  living 
and  Paris  dead,  are  very  near,  so  that  the  keep- 
ers may  converse  with  each  other.  In  front  of 
the  circling  entrance,  all  manner  of  equipages 
are  constantly  wailing,  for  no  one  enters  the 
cemetery  but  on  foot  "  Time,"  says  a  French 
writer, "  imparts  not  a  single  oscillation  to  his 
vast  pendulum  without  pushing  the  population 
of  Paris  toward  this  place.  It  is  in  the  morning 
that  funerals  are  most  frequent.  As  soon  as 
Paris  is  roused  from  its  night  slumbers,  and 
heavy  carts  have  passed  through  the  streets,  to 
cleanse  it  of  its  diurnal  filth,  the  chariots  of  the 
dead  proceed  through  the  same  streets,  carry- 
ing off  the  corpses  for  interment" 

Nowhere  will  there  be  found  greater  contrasts 
than  in  the  burial  divisions  of  Pere  La  Chaise. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  gorgeous  display  of  os- 
tentation that  prevails  in  that  division  devoted 
to  the  eminent  and  the  wealthy,  the  grounds  of 
which  are  ceded  in  perpetuity.  On  the  monu- 
ments and  mausoleums  of  this  division  there 
are  few  affecting  epitaphs,  such  as  prevail  in  the 
division  allotted  to  the  poor.  Magnificence 


seems  a  sufficient  epitaph  for  the  former;  in- 
deed, a  beautiful  inscription  would  seem  inap- 
propriate, for  it  would  divert  the  mind  from  the 
imposing  and  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  structures.  And  yet  there  is  occasionally 
on  one  of  these  a  brief  inscription  which  is 
most  expressive.  On  the  tomb  of  Marie  Simon 
is  the  word  "Hope."  She  died  in  the  St.  Si- 
monian  faith.  "  God  is  all  that  exists.  .  .  .  All 
is  in  him,  all  is  through  him,  and  nothing  is  be- 
yond him."  Her  fellow-sectarians,  in  taking 
leave  of  her,  uttered  the  word  that  is  engraven 
on  her  tomb.  The  monument  of  Lefevre  is  mag- 
nificent Two  winged  Victories  hold  a  crown 
over  the  marshal's  head  ;  a  serpent,  the  symbol 
of  immortality,  twines  around  his  sword.  On 
the  pediment  of  the  monument  is  the  simple 
and  sufficient  inscription,  "Lefevre."  On  the 
tomb  of  a  Greek  patriot,  written  in  the  language 
of  his  country's  great  poet,  and  with  the  char- 
acters used  twenty-two  hundred  years  ago  in 
tracing  the  sublimest  of  epitaphs,  is  the  affect- 
ing inscription  :  "  Passer-by,  go  to  Sparta,  and 
say  that  we  lie  here  for  having  obeyed  its  sacred 
laws."  But  I  can  not  amplify  on  the  subject 
of  the  extent-  to  which  the  pages  of  French 
history  and  the  records  of  Pere  La  Chaise  are 
associated.  In  its  soil  have  the  revolutions  of 
France  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  been 
quenched. 

It  is  in  the  division  allotted  to  the  poor  that 
the  visitor  finds  most  to  interest  the  heart.  It 
is  there  that  he  will  be  surprised  by  the  quick 
tears.  In  this  division  is  the  common  grave. 
Here,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  the 
bodies  are  placed  in  rows  scarcely  a  foot  asun- 
der, and  covered  by  the  indifferent  grave-digger, 
with  no  voice  to  pronounce  a  blessing  on  the 
unhonored  dust,  for  there  is  no  attendant  priest 
at  the  burials  of  the  poor.  There,  amid  the 
confusion  of  corpses,  the  mourner  prays  with  a 
bewildered  feeling,  not  knowing  under  what  sod 
the  loved  form  may  lie. 

In  this  division  for  the  poor  are  the  temporary 
cessions,  which  are  for  six  years.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  they  may  be  renewed,  as  they  may 
be  every  six  years.  So  this  inclosure  is  neg- 
lected, for  the  bodies  are  liable  to  be  raised. 
Yet  there  are  many  marks  of  cultivation  and  re- 
membrance. Between  two  tombs,  two  hands, 
one  a  woman's  with  a  bracelet  on  the  wrist,  are 
joined.  On  a  small  hillock,  adorned  with  rose- 
bushes and  other  flowers,  on  a  simple  board  one 
may  read : 

"Decet  tristes  ramaux  l'ombrage  solitaire 
Cache  >ux  yeux  des  mortels  le  tresor  d'une  mere." 

[The  solitary  shades  of  these  boughs  conceals  from  mortal 
eyes  a  mother's  treasure.] 
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Here  are  other  inscriptions  : 

"  ATTENDEZ I 
"Te  penchant  vers  U  mere,  avec  un  doux  sourirt, 
Tu  repetais  ce  mot  qui  char  mait  eon  amour; 
C'etait  le  seul,  helai  1  que  tu  pusses  lui  dire : 
Ta  mere  te  sourit,  et  redit  a  ton  tour— 
ATTENDEZ I" 
[Stay  I  Leaning  toward  thy  mother,  with  a  iweet  unite,  thou 
spakest  this  word  which  charmed  her  love ;  it  was,  alas  t  the 
only  one  thou  couldst  utter ;  thy  mother  smiled,  and,  in  her  turn, 
said— Stay !] 

"  Va  completer  le  celeste  phalange, 
Alphouse,  Dieu  rappelleil  lui  manquait  un  ange." 
[Go,  Alphonse,  and  complete  the  celestial  phalanx ;  God  calls 
thee ;  he  has  need  of  an  angel.] 

I  give  the  translations  of  other  inscriptions : 

"In  this  sad  cradle,  O  my  child,  thou  sleepest  the  sleep  of 
sweet  innocence.  Listen  I  it  is  thy  mother's  voice.  O,  my  only 
hope,  awake  I  thou  art  not  accustomed  to  sleep  so  long." 

"  On  the  point  of  death,  she  said  to  us :  Do  not  weep,  papa ; 
do  not  weep,  mamma ;  I  feel  that  I  am  better— and  she  died." 

"  Beloved  angel,  whose  short  life  has  passed  away  like  a  light 
wind,  pity  thy  mother's  tears ;  and  if  God  willed  to  afflict  her, 
ask  him  to  protect  those  whom  thou  hast  left  upon  earth." 

"  Virtue,  grace,  talents— all  repose  under  Ibis  stone.  O,  ye 
who  visit  this  asylum  of  griefs,  throw  Sowers  upon  her  tomb  ; 
keep  your  tears  for  her  mother." 

"  Sleep,  dearest  Camilla,  since  such  is  the  unchangeable  de- 
cree of  late.  When  thou  awakest,  my  daughter,  I  shall  be  near 
thee." 

Two  obelisks  of  veined  white  marble,  deli- 
cately sculptured,  contain  each  only  two  words : 

"Adieu,  Helenel  Adieu,  Clemence  I" 

In  a  dull-like  spot  is  a  small  urn  of  white 
marble  on  a  pedestal  of  black  marble,  concealed 
by  the  thick  foliage  of  acacia  and  elder.  And 
this  is  the  inscription : 

"  Le  premier  au  rendezvous." 
[The  first  at  the  place  of  appointment] 

This  is  to  the  memory  of  a  young  wife : 

"  She  was  exiled  upon  earth ;  God  called  her,  and  her  soul 
flew  to  heaven,  but  her  body  lies  here.' 

And  this  is  from  a  daughter : 

"  Here  lies  my  best  friend ;  she  was  my  mother.' 

And  this  from  a  son  : 

"Passant,  donne  une  lanneama  mere,  en  peasant  a  Utienne." 
[Passer-by,  drop  a  tear  to  my  mother,  as  thou  thinkest  of  thine 
own.J 

In  the  following,  a  whole  surviving  family 
seem  united  in  the  lamentation  : 

"  Sleep  in  peace  in  heaven,  dear  object  of  our  love.  Expect 
us  there  to-day,  to-morrow — it  is  only  a  day." 

And  here  is  an  offering  of  friendship  : 

"Repose  in  peace  in  thy  dark  abode;  thy  heart  had  nothing 
to  reproach  itself  with.  Repose  in  peace ;  friendship  weeps  over 
thy  grave.  Repose  in  peace ;  thou  didst  nothing  but  good." 
"She  lived  well,  loved  well,  died  well" 

Such  is  the  striking  history  of  a  woman's  life, 
inscribed  on  a  modest  wooden  cross,  at  the  com- 
mon grave. 

Poor  Marie-Anne  Pallet  lived  long  enough— 
eighty-one  years — to  arrive  at  something  of  an 


Repository 


understanding  of  life  ,  and  its  realities.  One 
smiles  as  he  reads : 

"  One  day,  that  which  has  been  said  of  so  many  others  will  be 
said  of  me :  '  Marie-Anne  Pallet  is  dead  1'  and  then  no  more 
will  be  said  about  me." 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  brief  his- 
tory inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  a  French  exile, 
who,  unable  to  live  in  a  foreign  country,  obtained 
permission  to  revisit  his  native  France,  and 
died  six  hours  after  his  arrival  in  Paris : 

"  A  Frenchman  I  His  last  sigh  was  for  his  country ;  and  the 
same  day  saw  the  end  of  his  misfortunes,  his  exile,  and  his  life." 

"PAUVRE  MARIE. 
" A.  19.  ANSI" 

And  who  was  poor  Mary?  Many  a  passer- 
by has  doubtless  asked  this  question,  as  he 
stood  by  the  simple,  lowly  stone,  without  rail- 
ings, containing  only  these  few  characters. 

In  Paris,  All-Saints'  Day  is  the  festival  of  the 
dead,  and  is  solemnly  kept.  On  this  day  there 
is  a  crowd  in  Pere  La  Chaise,  of  all  ages 
and  ranks.  It  seems  as  though  gay  Paris  had 
kept  all  the  tears  of  the  year  for  this  solemn 
day.  The  sacred  sod  Is  watered  by  these  tears 
as  by  a  shower ;  from  every  part  of  the  ceme- 
tery there  comes  the  sound  of  sobs ;  on  every 
yard  of  sod  there  kneels  a  mourner.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  cemetery  a  chapel  is  built, 
from  whose  door  Paris,  the  living  Paris,  may  be 
discovered  in  all  her  glory. 

"  There  is  not  in  the  world,"  wrote  Roch,  from 
whom  we  quoted,  "another  chapel  of  death 
placed  in  so  sublime  a  situation  as  the  one  upon 
the  brow  of  this  hill.  When  the  doors  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  priest  advances  from  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  at  the  very  threshold  his  eye's  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  queen  city,  as  far  as  she 
spreads  on  either  side.  Tills  is  one  of  the  great 
social  agglomerations ;  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
civilized  world  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary — 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  the  suffering  Savior. 
To  a  mind  obedient  to  the  faith  of  his  religion, 
does  not  this  minister  of  the  Gospel,  preceded 
by  the  sign  of  redemption,  seem  a  personifica- 
tion of  Christianity,  calling,  for  nearly  twenty 
centuries  past,  all  men  to  death,  in  the  consol- 
ing hope  of  everlasting  life  ?" 


We  should  hear  praying  of  a  mighty  sorrow 
if  believers  sympathized  with  men  in  their  ruin  ; 
then  groans  and  tears  would  not  be  so  scarce ; 
then  the  soul  pouring  out  itself  in  groanings 
which  can  not  be  uttered,  would  be  an  ordinary 
thing.  Then  shall  we  prevail  with  God,  through 
the  precious  blood  of  Jesus,  when  we  feel  in- 
tensely the  sinner's  need,  and  realize  intensely 
the  sinner's  danger. 
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To  his  re*t  in  the  lonely  hills, 
To  his  rest,  where  no  man  knows, 

By  the  secret  birth  of  the  rills, 
And  the  secret  death  of  the  snows ; 

To  the  place  of  the  silent  rocks, 
Where  no  voice  from  the  earth  can  come, 
Voi.  XXX  -7 


But  the  thunder  leaps  and  shocks 
The  heart  of  the  nations  dumb ; 

To  the  long  and  desolate  stand 
On  the  brink  of  the  ardent  slope, 

To  the  thought  of  the  beautiful  land, 
And  the  woe  of  unanswered  hope ; 
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To  the  (alien  late  from  God 

On  the  life  yet  young  within ; 
To  the  sense  of  the  smothering  sod, 

And  the  crush  of  remembered  sin; 

To  the  moments  that  gather  the  years, 
Like  clouds  on  the  heaven  afar ; 

To  the  tumult  of  terrible  tears, 
To  the  flush  and  the  triumph  of  war ; 

To  the  plagues  of  the  darkness  and  dead, 
And  the 'cry  of  a  conquered  king, 

To  the  joy  of  the  onward  tread, 
And  the  beat  of  a  cageless  wing; 

To  the  march  of  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
And  the  rest  of  the  pillar  of  fire, 

To  the  song  of  the  jubilant  crowd, 
And  the  passionate  praise  of  the  lyre ; 

To  the  mountain,  ascended  alone,  ' 
And  the  law  in  its  thunder  given, 

And  the  glimpse  of  the  feet  of  the  throne, 
And  the  light  of  the  shadows  of  heaven ; 

To  Memory,  beating  her  wings 
In  the  tremulous  cage  of  the  mind, 

And  a  harp  of  a  myriad  strings, 
That  is  swept  by  the  hand  of  the  wind ; 

To  a  grave,  where  no  marble  above 
Can  be  voiceful  of  peril  and  praise ; 

Where  no  children  can  weep  out  their  love, 
No  widow  recall  the  lost  days; 

To  these — but  his  step  is  not  weak, 
And  he  moves  as  one  moves  to  a  throne — 

Alone  with  the  past  on  that  peak ; 
With  his  grief  and  his  glory  alone. 


LITTLE  LIZZIE. 


O,  little  soul  that  has  left  its  clay, 

And  gone  to  the  world  above, 
Does  it  not  come  down  to  your  hearts  to-day 

With  a  new,  undying  love  ? 

O,  little  heart  that  has  ceased  to  beat 
At  sound  of  the  mother-words ! 

Do  not  its  throbs  still  fall  as  sweet 
On  your  hearts  as  the  songs  of  birds  ? 

O,  little  voice— so  silent  now 

In  a  cold,  dark  bed  of  clay  1 
How  the  mother's  heart  with  grief  will  bow 

As  it  floats  so  far  away ! 

O,  little  curls  of  shining  gold, 
That  shone  in  the  Summer  sun, 

Has  she  not  one  tress,  bright  as  of  old. 
To  kiss  when  the  day  is  done  ? 

O,  little  eyes  of  heaven's  own  blue, 

That  are  dim  forever  here  t 
In  that  better  land  is  their  radiant  hue 

Not  far  more  bright  and  clear  ? 


O,  little  ears  that  drank  the  sound 

Of  a  mother's  music-voice  I 
Do  you  ever  in  that  enchanting  ground 

At  a  sweeter  tone  rejoice  ? 

O,  little  rose-bud,  tender  lips, 

Held  up  for  papa's  kiss, 
How  he  grieves  to-day  at  the  sad  eclipse 

That  robbed  his  life  of  bliss  1 

O,  little  tongue  that  may  call  no  more 

On  either  much-loved  name, 
Your  baby  power  was  checked  before 

It  had  breathed  one  word  of  shame ! 

O,  little  feet,  so  cold  and  still ! 

Ye  are  saved  from  thorny  ways — 
Saved  from  a  thousand  snares  that  fill 

The  earth,  as  a  wildering  maze. 

O,  little  hands,  crossed  on  the  fair  young  breast, 

Ye  are  free  from  toil  and  sin ; 
•And  in  God's  own  paradise  of  rest 
Ye  have  entered  safely  in. 

O,  little  form !  how  their  hearts  will  shrink 

To  lay  it  beneath  the  sod ! 
Yet  it  is  but  another  shining  link 

To  draw  their  souls  to  God  1 


"  NO  OTHER  GOD  BUT  ME." 


"  No  other  God  but  me,"  my  child, 
While  traveling  through  earth's  mazy  wild, 
So  prone  to  wayside  shrines  art  thou 
In  adoration  warm  to  bow ; 
So  apt  at  "  broken  cisterns' "  brink 
To  stoop  in  fond  belief  to  drink, 
So  fain  thy  weakness  and  thy  need 
To  lean  upon  a  fellow  "reed." 
So  speaks  the  voice  of  Him  to  me, 
Who  dwelletb  in  eternity ; 
Who  oft  doth  cast  a  tender  eye 
To  where  my  lowly  path  doth  lie ; 
Who  marks  with  patience  infinite 
The  wandering  of  my  wayward  feet, 
And  with  a  Father's  heart  doth  yearn 
The  weary  prodigal's  return ! 

"  No  other  God  but  me,  my  child," 
Whispers  the  Father's  accent  mild ; 
I 've  heard  it,  when  in  grief  I 've  lain, 
"  Steeped  to  the  lips"  in  bitter  pain ; 
I  hear  it,  like  a  warning  voice, 
As  'mid  earth's  treasures  I  rejoice ; 
Clasping  most  closely  to  my  breast 
One  object  dearer  than  the  rest 

O,  Father,  tender — infinite — 

I  bow  my  spirit  at  thy  feet  I 

I  own  that  thou  the  fountain  art, 

Of  all  that  doth  enrich  my  heart ; 

Home,  friends,  and  love — the  golden  crown 

Of  all  the  gifts  from  heaven  sent  down ; 

O,  Father,  here  I  bend  my  knee, 

And  own  no  other  God  but  thee ! 
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THE  SLANDERER  AND  HIS  VICTIM. 


HOW  often  we  have  wished  there  were  no 
slanderers  in  the  world ;  how  many  pleas- 
ant dreams  they  destroy;  how  miserable  they 
make  us  by  instituting  doubts  of  those  we  have 
been  so  bappy  in  believing  were  good  and  true ; 
and  even  though  we  know  the  slanderer's  charge 
to  be  without  foundation,  still  it  will  haunt  us 
and  present  its  hideous  face  between  us  and 
the  friend  we  loved  and  believed  in. 

The  slanderer  is  a  most  mischievous  element 
in  the  world,  causing  disaster  and  ruin  by  vile 
whispers  and  secret  machinations,  silently 
working  out  his  ends  whose  effects  are  sure,  and 
certain,  and  prostrating  as  a  blow  from  Death. 
The  innocent  go  to  sleep  in  fancied  security 
upon  their  pillows,  awaking  to  find  that  some 
power  more  cruel  than  the  grave  has  been  at 
work  to  quench  the  sun  of  their  happiness,  has 
sowed  suspicion  in  the  heart  of  the  friend  they 
best  loved,  and  blighted  the  flowers  of  a  radiant 
hope  that  had  bloomed  along  their  pathway, 
lending  to  their  life  such  gladness,  and  fragrance, 
and  beauty. 

The  slanderer  has  various  weapons  with 
which  to  ply  his  trade.  It  is  not  by  words 
alone  that  he  accomplishes  his  foul  deeds,  but 
by  the  smirking  smile,  the  upraised  brow,  the 
silent  shrug  of  the  shoulder.  When  one  friend 
speaks  approvingly  of  another,  he  shakes  his 
head,  may  be,  or  looks  away  as  if  to  avoid  the 
subject,  making  no  reply,  and  the  friend  begins 
to  question  as  to  what  mean  such  signs;  then 
the  very  reply  of  the  slanderer  that  he  "  never 
wishes  to  speak  to  the  detriment  of  any  one," 
implies  that  there  is  something  evil  to  be  spoken 
of;  then  with  well-assumed  conscientiousness 

i  he  closes  his  lips  firmly,  refusing  to  utter  an- 
other syllable,  all  of  which,  as  he  well  knows, 
tends  successfully  toward  deepening  the  im- 
pression be  designed  to  make  under  his  cunning 

'  cover  of  a  deprecatory  and  guileless  countenance. 
A  stranger  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  town. 
Some  one  innocently  inquires,  "  Do  you  know 
any  thing  of  our  new  neighbor?"  "  I  can  find 
out  very  little,"  replies  the  slanderer  with  his 
evasive  tone  and  compressed  lips,  and  adds, 
"but  I  have  very  little  to  say."  The  impres- 
sion has  dropped,  silently  as  a  leaf,  and  some 
wind  will  blow  it  about  Perchance  the  very 
reason  that  the  new-comer  is  modest  and  reti- 
cent concerning  himself  and  his  own  affairs 
affords  the  slanderer  all  the  material  necessary 
to  weave  into  a  conclusion  that  because  he  can 
learn  nothing,  what  there  is  to  be  learned  must 
be  of  an  inferior  quality.  Pursuing  the  tenor 
of  his  way,  the  slanderer  is  the  foremost  one  to 


initiate  himself  into  the  favor  and  confidence  of 
the  new-comer,  and  to  poison  his  mind  gradu- 
ally but  surely  in  regard  to  those  around,  and 
who  are  to  form  his  associates  for  the  future. 

If  the  neighbor  over  the  way  has  been  kind 
to  the  stranger,  the  slanderer  insinuates  that 
state  of  things  will  not  continue  by  remarking 
in  a  disparaging  tone,  that  he  "trusts  it  will 
always  be  the  case."  If  the  neighbor  has  con- 
tributed from  his  abundance  to  the  transient 
necessities  of  the  one  newly  arrived  in  a  strange 
place,  the  slanderer  in  his  jealousy  whispers  of 
those  who  give  expecting  to  receive  again. 

The  slanderer  is  uneasy  when  he  hears  a  fel- 
low-mortal well-spoken  of;  and  he  rejoices  in 
his  heart  when  there  is  opportunity  of  listening 
to  words  of  reproach  against  those  who  he 
knows  in  his  inmost  soul  do  not  deserve  them, 
but  largely  to  the  contrary. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  personal 
bearing  of  these  pests  of  community.  Some, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  gay  and  mirth-loving 
and  innocent-appearing,  and  steal  upon  the 
senses  imperceptibly  with  their  cargo  *>f  mis- 
chief ;  others,  more  in  conformity  to  their  prac- 
tices, are  unsocial,  haughty,  repellant,  but  they 
lose  no  time  by  this,  for  when  they  do  speak 
their  words  have  an  effect;  when  they  express 
their  blighting  opinion  it  falls  like  a  breath  from 
the  frost  king,  leaving  blackness  behind  it. 

"O,"  said  a  young  girl,  shuddering  as  she 
contemplated  one  of  the  latter  class,  "how  I 
should  fear  if  S.  were  my  enemy" — foolishly 
supposing  that  as  long  as  she  refrained  from 
doing  any  violence  to  this  person's  feelings  she 
would  escape  her  calumny.  Vain  belief — the 
cold  slanderer,  watching  silently  like  a  spider 
upon  her  web,  soon  saw  opportunity,  and  soon 
added  another  victim  to  her  spoils. 

The  slanderer  waits  not  until  be  is  provoked 
or  has  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  his  attack. 
He  assaults  the  inoffensive  and  unarmed.  His 
most  intimate  friend  is  neither  sacred  nor  safe 
from  his  aspersions ;  he  will  turn  from  the  smile 
of  affection,  from  the  embrace  of  confidence, 
and  without  remorse  let  fly  the  arrow  that  en- 
dangers, and  fix  the  shaft  that  poisons  and 
brings  low. 

In  some  cases,  aware  that  his  own  character 
is  faulty,  he  strives  to  invest  others,  and  with- 
out one  pillar  of  evidence  to  build  upon,  with 
the  misdemeanors  peculiar  to  himself.  If  he 
is  guilty  of  immorality,  he  ascribes  the  same 
impure  proclivity  to  another;  if  he  has  taken 
possession  of  what  is  not  his  own,  he  is  ready 
to  accuse  another  of  theft,  and  seems  to  ease 
his  own  conscience  by  assuming  the  frailty  and 
the  sin  of  those  around  him. 
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Very  few,  who  have  advanced  a  score  of 
years  in  life,  have  escaped  entirely  the  spleen 
of  the  slanderer.  To  some  it  has  proved  a 
benefit  in  teaching  them  to  beware  of  the  self- 
same sin,  and  the  bitterness  of  their  own  expe- 
rience has  caused  them  to  have  a  care  of  how 
their  speech  may  affect  their  fellows. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  almost  unknown  to 
themselves  let  us  charitably  believe,  many  good 
Christian  people  in  other  respects,  have  fallen 
into  the  sin  of  slandering  their  neighbors  and 
associates.  Slander  is  defined  as  any  thing 
uttered  which  tends  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
an  individual,  whether  false  or  true ;  ibr  a  fault 
needs  not  be  published  if  it  really  exists,  for  if  a 
fault  be  spoken  of  it  seldom  fails  of  an  increase 
in  size  and  form.  With  exceeding  few  lies  the 
duty  of  exposing  a  fault  unless  the  fault  is  tend- 
ing to  the  manifest  injury  of  another's  person, 
property,  or  well-being  generally;  if  confined 
to  the  single  individual,  injuring  none  but  him- 
self, he  is  the  one  to  be  made  aware  of  it,  to  be 
kindly  reproved  and  induced  to  reform  it  if 
possible*. 

To  some  the  temptation  to  make  a  dispara- 
ging remark  concerning  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation is  well-nigh  irresistible,  almost,  it  would 
seem,  a  part  of  the  nature  implanted  within 
them,  and  if  one  should  take  them  aside  and 
ask  them  for  what  reason  they  do  this,  they 
would  be  at  a  loss  even  in  their  secret  mind  for 
a  reply;  these,  though  working  much  wrong, 
are  not  guilty  as  he  who,  with  his  purpose 
known  to  himself,  the  result  of  envy,  malice,  or 
desired  revenge,  goes  to  work  deliberately  to 
pull  down  the  fair  reputation  of  a  fellow-mortal. 

But  the  victims  of  successful  slander,  they 
who  have  been  brought  low  by  accusations — 
made  not  to  their  faces  so  that  they  could  refute 
them  or  defend  themselves — are  placed  in  a 
more  cruel  position  than  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
who  is  allowed  to  speak  or  employ  those  instead 
who  can  speak  in  his  defense.  Often  the  vic- 
tim of  the  slanderer  is  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  that  which  is  laid  to  his  charge,  though  pain- 
fully conscious  that  it  is  something  tending  to 
his  present  discomfiture,  perchance  to  his  final 
ruin.  He  is  compelled  to  grope  in  a  maze  of 
uncertainty,  for  his  accuser  has  a  care  not  to  be 
met  face  to  face  by  the  one  whom  he  has  de- 
famed, lest  the  light  of  truth  reveal  to  the  world 
his  own  villainy  and  corruption.' 

During  the  present  era  of  suicidal  mania, 
how  many  victims  of  the  slanderer,  driven  to 
desperation  and  despair,  have  sought  to  escape 
from  the  malaria  of  his  breath  beneath  dark 
waters  which  roll,  telling  no  tale  of  the  tragedy ; 
by  the  aid  of  narcotics  which  deaden  the  sense 


of  mortal  suffering ;  by  the  leaden  messenger 
of  death  ;  by  quivering  steel,  whose  icy  thrust 
was  delight  compared  to  the  pain  of  a  life  ca- 
lumniated and  harassed  by  the  remorseless  ma- 
lignance of  an  unbridled  tongue  1 

It  has  been  maintained,  long  and  often,  that 
woman  is  the  worst  enemy  of  her  sex,  and,  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  that  we  personally 
can  bring  to  mind,  this  charge,  alas !  has  been 
too  true,  though  we  must  not  overlook  another 
fact,  also,  that  there  are  noble  examples  of  wo- 
men who  have  shielded  a  caluminated  sister, 
and  lifted  her  from  the  depths  of  shame  and 
despair,  infusing  hope  and  activity  into  heart 
and  hands  that  have  enabled  the  unfortunate 
one  at  last  to  triumph  over  her  own  misfortunes 
and  the  animadversions  of  her  foes. 

The  state  of  youth  and  the  gift  of  beauty 
form  sufficient  points  of  attack  by  some  who 
possess  neither  of  these,  and  who  forget  that 
they  ever  possessed  the  volatile  spirits  of  the 
one,  even  if  unamended  by  the  graces  of  the 
other;  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  a  woman,  wrinkled 
and  soured  perhaps  by  various  causes,  seeking 
enviously  to  despoil  a  young  and  fair  maiden 
of  her  pure  and  rightful  heritage  of  innocence 
and  mirth.  The  mischief  that  one  such  person 
can  accomplish  is  fearful  when  we  remember 
how  slight  a  word  will  breed  a  nest  of  foul 
suspicions  which  will  forever  brood  around  and 
darken  the  air  wherein  the  victim  moves  with 
a  shadow  on  her  brow  and  disquiet  in  her 
heart.  This  is  not  an  idle  picture  of  the  imag- 
ination ;  we  have  seen  it  from  its  incipient 
stages  to  its  culmination,  and  also  how  the 
slanderer  went  down  to  her  grave  unrespected 
and  unmourned  even  by  those  to  whose  like 
appetites  she  had  administered,  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  she  was  gaining  renown  for  herself 
in  the  downfall  of  another  younger  and  more 
defenseless. 

Distinct  from  the  active  slanderer  Is  what 
might  be  termed  the  passive,  who  does  almost 
as  much  mischief  by  listening  and  receiving, 
instead  of  speaking  and  shaming  down  the 
scandal  that  is  brought  to  him.  Though  he 
may  not  repeat  it,  the  one  who  bears  the  tale  to 
him  infers  at  least  that  it  is  not  unpleasing,  and 
thus  his  manner  is  a  tack  encouragement  of  its 
further  report 

If  we  would  lend  our  influence  to  the  cause 
of  right  and  justice,  we  can  not  halt  at  such  a 
place  as  this,  but  must  repel  the  advance  of 
wrong  promptly  whenever  we  discover  its  ap- 
proach, march  up  to  the  slanderer  and  demand 
of  him  his  credentials  and  his  proofs  of  what 
he  presents  to  the  gaping  world.  Were  all  who 
profess  Christianity  thus  to  challenge  the  van- 
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ous  evil  elements  of  society,  how  soon  would 
dawn  the  rosy  era  when  the  members  of  the 
vast  human  family  would  meet  as  children  of 
one  loving  Father,  and  each  one  grow  as  re- 
sponsible and  tender  for  the  reputation  of  bis 
kinsman  as  he  is  now  for  his  own  ! 


A  SOJOURN  IN  JAPAN. 
II. 

WE  gradually  established  friendly  relations 
between  our  Residence  and  the  Yalconin 
quarter  by  means  of  trifling  presents,  such  as 
sugar  and  coffee,  to  some  sick  persons,  which 
were  gratefully  received.   One  afternoon,  when 
I  was  the  only  person  at  home,  the  monban 
came  to  tell  me  that  a  deputation  from  the 
Yakonin  quarter  wished  to  see  me,  consisting 
i    of  females  who  had  been  authorized  by  their 
'    husbands  to  present  their  thanks,  and  who  at 
|    the  same  time  expressed  a  desire  to  be  allowed 
I    to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  house,  as  they  had 
|    never  seen  any  European  furniture.    I  told  him 
I    I  should  be  happy  to  receive  them,  and  pres- 
!    ently  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  number  of 
wooden  shoes  on  the  walk,  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  group  of  smiling  faces  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  leading  into  the  veranda  oppo- 
site the  sitting-room.    Among  them  were  four 
married  women,  two  grown-up  girls,  and  chil- 
dren of  various  ages. 

The  first  could  be  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  attire,  the  absence  of  bright- 
,    colored  materials  or  ornaments  in  their  dresses  ; 
'    their  faces  were  not  painted,  but  their  teeth 
were  stained  as  black  as  ebony,  according  to 
the  Japanese  idea  of  what  is  proper  for  a  matron. 
|    The  young  girls,  on  the  contrary,  heighten  the 
I    natural  whiteness  of  their  teeth  by  coloring 
|    their  lips  with  carmine,  and  rouging  their 
|    cheeks.    They  wear  bright-colored  sashes,  and 
!    twist  bands  of  scarlet  crape  through  their  hair. 
The  children  wear  variegated  robes  or  sashes'; 
they  have  no  head-dresses,  and  even  have  their 
heads  shaved  except  a  few  locks,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  sex,  are  either  fastened  up  or 
allowed  to  float  loosely. 

After  the  usual  salutations  and  reverences, 
the  spokeswomen — for  two  or  three  always  spoke 
at  the  same  time — made  various  complimentary 
speeches  in  Japanese,  to  which  I  replied  in 
French,  making  signs  to  them  to  come  in.  I 
saw  that  they  understood  me,  but  were  embar- 
rassed about  something.  At  last,  between  words 
and  gestures,  I  made  out  that  they  did  not  know 
whether  they  ought  to  take  off  their  shoes  in  the 
garden,  or  wait  until  they  were  in  the  veranda. 
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I  decided  for  the  latter,  on  which  they  all  came 
up  the  steps,  took  off  their  clogs,  and  ranged 
them  along  the  veranda  j  the  women  had  on 
socks  made  of  calico,  with  a  division  for  the 
great  toe,  but  the  children  ran  gayly  over  the 
carpet  in  their  bare  feet.  They  first  appeared 
struck  with  astonishment,  followed  by  universal 
merriment,  when  they  saw  themselves  reflected 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  long  pier  glasses. 
While  the  children  remained  riveted  to  the  spot 
with  admiration  of  this  new  and  striking  spec- 
tacle, the  mothers  inquired  the  meaning  of  the 
various  pictures  suspended  round  the  room.  I 
explained  to  them  that  they  represented  the 
Tycoon  of  Holland,  with  his  wife  and  other 
members  of  the  royal- family,  and  they  bowed 
respectfully  before  them,  one  girl  timidly  asking 
whether  one  of  them  was  not  a  likeness  of  his 
Majesty's  groom;  and  I  had  some  trouble  in 
explaining  to  her  that  it  was  the  custom  for  a 
prince  to  have  his  portrait  taken  standing  beside 
his  horse  and  holding  the  bridle  himself. 

After  carefully  examining  the  easy-chairs  and 
sofas,  they  came  to  me  to  inquire  whether  they 
were  not  intended  for  sitting  on  cross-legged, 
and  when  I  showed  them  our  way  of  using  them 
they  seemed  to  pity  us  very  much  for  being 
obliged  to  sit  in  such  an  uncomfortable  attitude, 
with  our  legs  hanging  down.  My  room,  being 
the  next,  was  soon  invaded,  and  1  can  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  numerous  objects  which 
excited  the  curiosity  of  these  Japanese  daughters 
of  Eve.  They  seemed  most  tempted  by  some 
military  buttons  bearing  the  Swiss  federal  cross, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  give  them  a  few,  though  I 
could  not  imagine  what  use  they  would  make 
of  them,  as  the  clothes  of  the  Japanese,  both 
men  and  women,  are  invariably  fastened  by  silk 
cords.  They  were  much  pleased  with  a  present 
of  sojtie  articles  of  French  perfumery,  but  de- 
clined a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne,  as  cambric 
handkerchiefs  are  unknown  in  Japan.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  I  showed  them  some  beauti- 
fully embroidered  ones,  as  they  assured  me 
that  the  humblest  person  would  disdain  to  carry 
about  her  a  piece  of  muslin  which  she  had  used 
to  blow  her  nose.  There  is  apparently  no 
chance  of  our  barbarous  fashion  supplanting 
the  use  of  the  little  squares  of  paper  which 
they  carry  in  a  fold  of  their  dress,  or  in  a 
pocket  in  their  sleeves,  and  throw  away  as  soon 
as  used. 

Our  visitors  also  considered  themselves  to 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  us  in  the  sort  of 
writing  materials  they  use,  consisting  of  a  roll 
of  mulberry  paper,  a  stick  of  Indian  ink,  and  a 
pencil ;  they  carry  the  former  in  their  bosom, 
and  the  latter  articles  in  a  little  case  suspended 
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from  their  belts,  along  with  a  little  tobacco- 
pouch  and  pipe.  In  order  lo  regain  their  ad- 
miration I  showed  them  a  box  furnished  with 
pins,  needles,  and  sewing  cotton,  and  invited 
the  Yakonin  ladies  to  try  them;  they  at  once 
allowed  their  superiority  over  their  own,  which 


are  not  made  by  machinery;  needle-work,  in- 
deed, is  not  much  practiced  by  Japanese  wo- 
men ;  its  place  in  friendly  meetings  is  filled  by 
the  pipe.  I  ended  by  giving  the  children  some 
prints  of  Swiss  landscapes  and  costumes,  and 
showing  the  women  an  album  of  family  photo- 
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graphs,  which  they  examined  with  touching 
interest. 

In  the  eyes  of  this  people  a  traveler  is  an 
object  of  profound  pity,  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence from  his  friends  and  family — all,  in  fact, 
which  makes  life  happy.    To  this  is  added  a 


feeling  of  religious  admiration  if  he  is  perform- 
ing a  pilgrimage ;  but  it  is  beyond  their  com- 
prehension that  any  one  should  leave  his  home 
and  cross  the  ocean  for  merely  worldly  motives. 
They,  therefore,  supposed  me  to  be  the  victim 
of  political  animosity,  and  that  I  was  banished 
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from  my  native  country,  so  that  on  my  explain- 
ing to  them  that  I  was  neither  an  exile  nor  a 
i    pilgrim,  they  regarded  me  with  a  mixture  of 
astonishment  and  compassion. 

THE  COUNTRY  AND  PEOPLE. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  our  residence  was 
the  number  of  birds  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. A  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  fish  and  mollusks,  killed 
or  stunned  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  were 
daily  washed  to  the  foot  of  the  terrace  which 
bounded  our  garden  next  the  sea.  A  crowd  of 
birds,  of  various  forms  and  plumage,  assembled 
here  at  low  water  lo  seek  food  for  themselves 
and  their  young,  and  with  the  return  of  the  tide 
flocked  back  to  their  places  of  shelter,  some  in 
the  spacious  roof  of  our  house,  and  others  in  the 
cedars  of  the  garden,  the  sacred  groves  of  Ben- 
ten,  or  the  hills  and  marshes  round  Yokohama. 
I  noticed  among  them  the  cosmopolitan  sparrow, 
carrying  on  a  noisy  warfare  against  flies  and 
oilier  insects,  and  rinding  its  reward  in  the 
stray  grains  which  fell  from  the  sacks  of  corn 
that  were  embarked  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
was  a  colony  of  pigeons  in  our  roof,  which  had 
settled  there  no  one  knew  how,  and  lived  in  a 
most  independent  state.  The  ravens  are  some- 
what different  to  those  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  Europe ;  they  are  smaller,  and  their 
croaking  seems  to  form  two  distinct  syllables — 
ka-wa  ka\v5.  The  crows  utter  a  plaintive  cry 
like  the  human  voice.  The  shrill  notes  of  the 
eagle  and  hawk  are  to  be  heard,  mingling  with 
the  roar  of  the  waves  and  the  harp-like  sound 
of  the  wind  sweeping  through  the  cedars.  Our 
feathered  neighbors  were  very  tame ;  the  hawks 
often  perched  on  the  .flagstaff's  or  on  our  roof, 
which  probably  served  them  as  a  store-house 
for  their  fish,  and  the  crows  and  pigeons  scarcely 
moved  from  our  path  when  we  walked  through 
the  garden. 

Besides  these  there  were  large  flocks  of  gulls 
and  sea-mews  hovering  round  the  vessels  in  the 
i  harbor,  to  pick  up  the  refuse  which  is  thrown 
overboard,  and  in  the  creeks  which  separated 
us  from  the  village  of  Kanagawa,  numbers  of 
wild  geese  and  ducks  sheltered  among  the 
rushes,  and  at  nightfall  sought  their  homes  in 
the  canals  of  the  distant  rice-fields.  I  could 
see  them  describing  geometrical  figures  in  their 
flights,  and  perfectly  silent,  except  now  and 
then  two  prolonged  cries,  which  sounded  like 
the  word  of  command  given  by  a  leader  to  rally 
his  lagging  troops.  Among  solitary  birds  there 
is  none  more  picturesque  than  the  heron,  pa- 
tiently watching  for  his  prey,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  limpid  water,  and  his  body  balanced  on 
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one  leg,  while  the  other  is  tucked  under  his 
wing,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  his  plumage 
being  shown  by  the  background  of  rushes,  and, 
perhaps,  the  branches  of  a  weeping  willow.  The 
appearance  of  the  crane,  as  it  slowly  descends 
from  the  upper  air,  is  so  impressive  and  majestic 
that  the  Japanese  associate  it  with,  one  of  the 
demi-gods  with  which  their  mythology  abounds. 
They  imagine  this  divine  personage  resting  on 
the  back  of  a  crane,  or  "  Tsuri,"  and  even  give 
it  the  title  of  "  Sama,"  by  which  they  address 
superior  beings — "  O,  Tsurisama,"  his  lordship 
the  crane !  The  crane  shares  with  the  tortoise 
the  honor  of  being  the  symbol  of  longevity  and 
happiness. 

A  large  proportion  of  Japanese,  living  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  exist  in  a  manner  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  birds  which  I  have  just  described. 
While  the  fishermen  spend  whole  days  at  a 
distance  from  land,  floating  in  their  frail  skiffs, 
a  swarm  of  w#omen  and  children  assemble  on 
the  shore.  When  the  tide  begins  to  ebb,  they 
follow  it  as  it  retires,  and  heap  their  wicker 
baskets  with  the  abundant  harvest  it  supplies, 
consisting  of  edible  sea-weeds,  oysters,  mussels, 
and  shell-fish.  The  crabs  are  objects  of  lively 
pursuit;  bamboo-sticks,  furnished  with  iron 
hooks,  are  used  to  draw  them  from  among  the 
stones  in  which  they  take  refuge  ;  they  some- 
times came  up  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  and  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  veranda,  and  one  evening 
I  discovered  a  very  fine  one  under  the  wash- 
stand  in  my  bed-room  ;  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  induce  him  to  take  his  road  home ;  namely, 
a  trench  in  the  garden  leading  to  the  sea.  I 
used  to  carry  on  friendly  conversations  with  the 
people  on  the  shore ;  the  children  brought  me 
the  prettiest  shells,  and  the  women  explained 
the  culinary  properties  of  the  ugly  little  sea 
monsters  which  they  picked  up.  This  friendli- 
ness is  a  trait  common  to  all  the  lower  classes 
of  Japanese ;  often  when  I  have  been  walking 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nagasaki  and  Yoko- 
hama, the  country  people  have  invited  me  into 
their  inclosures,  showed  me  their  flowers,  and 
gathered  the  finest  to  make  a  bouquet  for  me ; 
they  always  rerused  to  accept  money  in  return, 
and  never  aUowed  me  to  leave  without  offering 
me  tea  and  rice-cakes  in  the  house. 

The  season  which  is  most  agreeable  on  the 
bay  of  Yeddo  is  Spring;  from  the  top  of  one 
of  the  hills  which  surrounds  it  there  is  a  view, 
extending  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Fusi-yama,  of 
wooded  hills  and  cultivated  valleys,  intersected 
by  rivers  and  gulfs,  which  in  the  distance  look 
like  lakes ;  villages  are  seen  on  their  banks, 
half  hidden  among  the  trees,  and  farms  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  scattered  here  and  there 
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over  the  country.  The  precocity  of  the  vegeta- 
tion in  the  rice-fields  and  on  the  cultivated  hills, 
and  the  number  of  evergreen  trees  on  all  sides 
give  a  degree  of  sadness  to  the  Japanese  Spring ; 
and  yet  there  is  nowhere  a  more  luxuriant  flora. 
Tufts  of  flowers  and  brilliant  leaves  adorn  the 
hedges  and  orchards  around  the  villages ;  camel- 
lias, grown  to  the  height  of  our  apple-trees ; 


cherries,  plums,  and  peaches  loaded  with  blos- 
soms of  two  colors,  red  and  white,  sometimes 
on  the  same  branch,  for  the  Japanese  cultivate 
and  graft  these  trees  only  with  a  view  to  their 
producing  a  variety  of  flowers,  and  do  not  care 
for  the  crop  of  fruit.  The  bamboos,  which  are 
frequently  used  to  prop  the  young  trees,  often 
mingle  their  light  foliage  with  thin  rafts  of 
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blossoms ;  but  I  prefer  to  see  them  growing  in 
single  groups,  like  sheaves  of  enormous  reeds. 
Nothing  has  a  more  picturesque  effect  than 
their  long,  green  polished  stems  and  tufted 
crowns,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  smaller 
shoots  and  long  waving  leaves.  Bamboo  thick- 
ets are  among  the  favorite  studies  of  the  Jap- 
anese artists,  and  they  generally  give  animation 
to  the  picture  by  adding  some  of  the  living 


forms  which  haunt  these  leafy  asylums — dragon- 
flies,  small  birds,  butterflies,  and,  in  lonely 
places,  squirrels,  and  little  red-faced  brown 
monkeys.  The  roads  are  bordered  with  violets, 
but  without  any  perfume,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  flowers ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  are  very  few  nightingales,  larks,  or  other 
singing  birds.  Perhaps  it  is  the  want  of  song 
and  perfume,  amid  the  luxuriance  of  animal  and 
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vegetable  life,  that  prevents  one  experiencing 
the  sort  of  pleasure  that  is  excited  in  the  mind 
by  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  landscape  at  this 
season  in  Europe. 

The  country  here  is  almost  over-cultivated ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  forests  and  plantations 
which  Government  insists  upon  being  main- 
tained, every  spot  is  occupied  by  agriculture. 
As  a  specimen,  I  will  describe  the  aspect  of  one 

I  of  the  valleys  near  the  Bay  of  Yeddo  in  the 
month  of  April.    On  the  skirts  of  the  woods  are 

I    large  fields  of  buckwheat  in  full  flower ;  a  little 

I    further,  wheat  and  barley,  which  had  been  sowed 

I    in  November,  nearly  ripe  for  cutting.    The  Jap- 

I    anese  sow  corn  as  we  plant  potatoes,  in  regular 

I  rows  separated  by  furrows,  in  which  they  raise 
a  crop  of  beans,  which  shoot  up  when  the  corn 
is  reaped.    In  another  direction,  and  looking 

1  like  a  field  of  wheat  in  the  blade,  there  was  a 
large  extent  of  millet  which  would  be  ripe  in 

i  September — it  is  preferred  to  wheat  by  the  na- 
tives ;  they  grind  and  use  it  for  cakes  and  por- 
ridge. On  a  neighboring  table-land,  a  country- 
man was  preparing  the  ground  by  means  of  a 

i  small  plow,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  for  sowing 
grains  of  cotton,  which  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber would  each  produce  a  plant  two  or  three  feet 

1  high  bearing  about  twenty  ripe  pods.  He  was 
followed  by  some  storks  and  cranes,  who  gravely 
plunged  their  long  beaks  into  the  furrow,  and 

I  pecked  up  the  grubs  as  they  were  turned  up  by 
the  plow.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  de- 
voted to  rice  plantations ;  about  a  month  pre- 

j  vious  they  had  been  put  under  water  by  open- 
ing the  sluices  of  the  canal.  When  in  this  con- 
dition the  soil  is  turned  up  by  the  plow,  and 

I  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  buffaloes  and  la- 
borers ;  the  latter  up  to  their  knees  in  the  ooze, 
and  breaking  the  obstinate  clods  with  spades. 

In  rice  cultivation,  when  the  earth  has  been 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  liquid  paste,  men  and 
women  proceed  step  by  step  along  the  surround- 
ing bank,  throwing  handfuls  of  grain  into  the 
beds  which  are  to  act  as  nurseries,  and  which 
are  then  harrowed  in  order  to  make  them  level, 
and  to  bury  the  seed.  After  a  time  the  water  is 
drawn  off;  and  the  young  plants  which  aregrow- 

I  ing  in  a  close  mass  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
and  carefully  transplanted  at  regular  intervals, 
into  other  beds,  where  they  are  left  to  grow  and 
ripen  till  the  month  of  October,  at  which  time 
the  crop  is  ready  for  the  sickle. 

In  order  to  protect  the  ripening  grain  from 
the  birds  which  come  in  flocks  to  devour  it,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  scarecrows  are  placed  here  and 
there  ;  but  they  do  not  succeed  in  frightening 
the  birds  effectually ;  so,  in  addition,  a  sort  of 
network  of  straw  plaits  is  stretched  across  the 
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field,  fastened  to  poles,  and  covered  with  a  num- 
ber of  movable  tails.  These  are  kept  in  motion 
by  a  little  boy,  who  has  a  cord  which  he  pulls 
like  a  bell-rope  ;  and  when  the  bank  of  the  rice- 
field  is  not  high  enough  to  afford  him  a  conven- 
ient position,  he  is  perched  on  a  seat  raised  on 


four  bamboos,  and  sheltered  by  a  little  roof 
made  of  rushes. 

Japan  produces  several  kinds  of  rice;  the 
best  is  grown  in  the  plains.  The  irrigation  of 
the  hills  involves  the  formation  of  reservoirs  at 
the  top,  and  a  number  of  canals  to  direct  the 
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water  to  the  various  terraces  on  which  the  rice- 
fields  are  formed.  The  Japanese  have  from  time 
immemorial  practiced  the  succession  of  crops. 
Every  rice-field  is  sown  with  wheat  or  millet 
every  alternate  Autumn,  but  they  never  allow 
land  to  lie  fallow.  The  tea-shrub  is  not  much 
cultivated  in  this  district ;  it  is  to  be  seen  occa- 
sionally in  favorable  aspects,  but  the  real  tea 
district  is  some  degrees  further  north.  The  pro- 
duction of  silk  is  not  much  attended  to,  for  want 
of  room  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry.  To 
sum  up,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  surrounding 
population,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Nippon,  leave  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade — 
such  as  tea,  silk,  and  cotton — to  those  in  the  in- 
terior, while  they  devote  themselves  either  to 
fishing  and  navigation  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture  on  the  other,  united 
to  the  manufacture  of  articles  made  of  straw, 
hemp,  bamboos,  and  rushes. 

DOMESTIC  LIFE. 
In  going  from  Benten  to  the  country  it  is  not 
necessary  to- pass  through  the  Japanese  town,  as 
•  a  wide  causeway  has  been  constructed  on  piles 
near  the  river,  overlooking  the  low  streets  and 
marshes  of  Yokohama,  inhabited  only  by  some 
|K>or  work-people,  and  protected  by  a  military 
guard-house  and  a  custom-house  station.  Here 
a  fine  wooden  bridge,  raised  on  pillars  high 
enough  to  allow  sailing-boats  to  pass  under, 
crosses  the  river  and  joins  the  causeway  on  the 
left  bank,  following  which  toward  the  north-east, 
we  come  to  the  great  road  of  Kanagawa,  and, 
toward  the  south-west,  to  the  country  roads 
leading  to  the  Mississippi  Bay.  We  noticed 
many  detached  houses  near  the  main  road,  and 
even  some  opening  on  the  village  streets,  quite 
open  on  all  sides  ;  their  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
produce  a  current  of  air,  draw  back  the  sliding 
frames  which  inclose  their  dwellings,  and  so 
leave  them  exposed  from  one  end  to  the  other 
to  the  view  of  the  passers-by.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  their 
domestic  life.  The  conventional  division  of 
classes  among  the  Japanese  is  not  founded  upon 
an  essential  difference  of  race  or  manner  of  life. 
From  the  governor  of  Kanagawa's  residence  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  I  have  had  several  opportuni- 
ties of  overlooking,  on  one  side,  a  block  of 
buildings  appropriated  to  Yakonin  families,  and 
on  the  other,  a  group  of  houses  and  cottages 
belonging  to  artisans  and  field  laborers,  and  I 
observed  that  the  same  habits  and  manner  of 
living  prevailed  inside  the  inclosed  yards  which 
separate  the  military  quarters,  as  in  the  public 
space  in  front  of  the  plebeian  dwellings.  Sub- 
sequently, on  associating  with  high  government 


functionaries,  I  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  the  same  general  features  pervade  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  the  whole  central  population 
of  the  empire — that  is  to  say,  of  the  three  large 
islands,  Kiusiu,  Sikok,  and  Nippon. 
The  Japanese  are  of  middle  height,  much 


smaller  than  the  people  of  the  German  races, 
but  not  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  the 
south  of  France  in  figure.  There  is  a  greater 
disparity  in  the  relative  height  of  the  men  and 
women  than  among  the  European  races.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Mohnike,  an  old  Dutch  physician 
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at  Nagasaki,  the  average  height  of  the  men  is 
five  feet  one  or  two  inches — French  measure- 
ment— and  of  the  women,  four  feet  two  or  three 
inches.     The  Japanese,  without  being  abso- 
lutely ill-proportioned,  have  generally  large 
heads,  rather  sunk  between  their  shoulders, 
wide  chests  and  hips;  their  legs  are  slender, 
and  their  hands  and  feet  small,  generally  well 
shaped.    The  outline  of  their  heads,  seen  from 
the  front,  often  presents  the  geometrical  figure 
of  the  trapezium  rather  than  the  oval.    I  have 
often  noticed  that  the  cavities  of  the  eyes  being 
|     somewhat  shallow,  and  the  nose  a  little  flat- 
|    tened,  the  eyes  have  a  more  staring  look  than 
those  of  Europeans.    Still,  somehow,  their  gen- 
|    eral  appearance  is  not  of  the  same  type  as  that 
of  the  Chinese  Mongolian ;  the  head  is  thicker, 
and  the  face  longer  and  more  regular  in  its  feat- 
ures.   To  me  they  appear  to  resemble  most  the 
natives  of  the  Stinda  Islands. 
According  to  Dr.  Mohnike,  the  head  of  the 
'    Japanese  is  of  the  Turanian  type.    Their  hair 
is,  without  exception,  smooth,  thick,  and  as 
black  as  ebony ;  that  of  the  women  is  not  so 
long  as  among  the  Europeans  and  Malays. 
The  Japanese  have  beards  which  they  shave  at 
least  every  other  day ;  the  color  of  their  skin 
varies  according  to  the  different  grades  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  tawny  or  copper-color  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  interior  of  Java,  to  the  dull 
white  or  sun-burnt  shade  of  those  of  the  south 
of  Europe.    The  prevailing  shade  is  an  olive 
brown,  but  never  the  yellow  tint  of  the  Chinese 
complexion.  Unlike  Europeans,  their  faces  and 
hands  are  generally  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the 
rest  of  their  bodies.  Among  the  children  of  both 
i    sexes,  one  sees  the  same  rosy  cheeks  which 
i    among  ourselves  are  considered  the  indications 
of  health.    The  women  have  clearer  complex- 
ions than  the  men,  and  among  the  higher  and 
even  the  middle  classes  many  are  perfectly 
white ;  a  dead  white  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
i    aristocratic  tint.    Both  men  and  women  have 
black  eyes  and  sound  white  teeth,  regular  and 
somewhat  prominent.    It  is  the  custom  for  mar- 
ried women  to  blacken  them. 
The  variety  of  physiognomy  and  expression 
:    (Hat  one  sees  among  the  Japanese,  is,  I  think, 
1    the  result  of  a  freer  and  more  spontaneous  in- 
tellectual development  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
•  the  other  Asiatic  nations.    The  Japanese  na- 
tional dress  is  the  "  kirimon,"  a  kind  of  dress- 
ing-gown, made  a  little  longer  and  fuller  for  men 
than  for  women  ;  the  former  fasten  it  across  by 
means  of  a  silk  sash  or  narrow  scarf,  and  the 
latter  wear  a  wide  piece  of  stuff,  fastened  in  an 
odd-looking  knot  at  the  back.    The  Japanese 
bathe  daily,  they  wear  no  under-li.'.en,  but  the  | 
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women  have  chemises  made  of  red  silk  cr6pe. 
In  Summer  the  peasants,  fishermen,  artisans, 
and  coolies,  go  about  their  business  almost 
naked,  and  their  wives  wear  only  a  short  petti- 
coat round  the  waist  In  rainy  seasons  they 
protect  themselves  by  cloaks  made  of  straw  or 
oiled  paper,  and  hats  of  bamboo  bark,  the  shape 
of  bucklers,  like  those  of  the  Javanese.  In 
Winter  the  common  men  wear  a  close-fitting 
jacket  and  trousers  made  of  blue  cotton,  under 
the  kirimon,  and  the  women  wear  wadded  man- 
tles. 

The  dress  of  the  various  classes  differs  only 
in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed ;  the  j 
nobility  alone  have  the  right  to  wear  silk,  but 
they  only  attire  themselves  richly  to  go  to  court 
or  to  pay  visits  of  ceremony.  Government 
officers  wear  full  trousers,  and  instead  of  the  ' 
kirimon,  a  short  garment  with  wide  sleeves,  and  ' 
not  elegant  in  shape.    Every  one  is  shod  in  the  j 
same  way,  with  sandals  of  plaited  straw,  and 
socks  of  cloth  or  cotton,  or  wooden  clogs  fast- 
ened  by  a  string.   When  the  roads  are  muddy  j 
they  wear  a  mere  wooden  sole  raised  on  two 
pegs,  and  all  on  entering  a  house  take  off 
their  sandals  or  clogs  and  leave  them  on  the 
threshold.   The  floors  are  always  covered  with 
mats  made  of  rice  straw  carefully  "plaited  ;  they 
are  all  of  the  same  size,  six  feet  three  inches 
long  by  three  feet  two  inches  wide  and  four 
inches  thick,  and  are  used  as  a  current  measure ;  j 
there  is  consequently  no  difficulty  in  suiting  i 
them  to  the  different  rooms,  which  can  also  be  | 
modified  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  sliding  | 
partitions  which  the  Japanese  use  to  divide  their 
apartments. 

The  mat  supplies  the  want  of  other  furniture; 
it  is  the  bed  on  which  the  Japanese  passes  the 
night,  wrapped  in  a  large  wadded  covering,  and 
his  head  resting  on  a  stuffed  wooden  socket;  it 
serves  as  a  table-cloth  on  which  to  spread  the 
porcelain  and  lacquered  vessels  which  he  uses 
at  meals;  it  is  the  carpet  which  his  barefooted 
children  tread  on,  and  the  divan  where,  squat- 
ling  on  his  heels,  he  invites  his  friends  to  seat 
themselves  and  enjoy  a  prolonged  gossip,  while  j 
sipping  a  decoction  of  tea  unmixed  with  any  | 
other  ingredient,  and  puffing  tobacco  in  lilipu- 
tian  pipes.  In  the  inns  we  see  what  is  called 
in  Java  a  "bali-bali,"  a  kind  of  table,  raised 
only  a  foot  from  the  ground  and  covered  with 
mats;  on  it  the  traveler  sits*  eats,  drinks,  or 
takes  his  siesta. 

The  dwelling  of  the  Japanese  is  adapted 
every  hour  only  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and 
retains  for  the  time  no  traces  of  its  uses  at 
other  periods.  All  that  is  poetical  about  it  is 
owing  to  its  harmony  with  the  outer  world  for 
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the  time  being.  Thus,  at  the  approach  of  night 
they  close  the  windows  and  draw  the  partitions 
which  form  the  sleeping-places,  and  light  a  large 
lamp  in  a  sort  of  cage  covered  with  oiled 
paper,  which  diffuses  a  subdued  light  like  that 
of  the  heavenly  luminaries.  But  with  daylight 
all  that  forms  the  arrangements  for  repose  is 
carried  away;  the  sashes  are  withdrawn,  and 
the  house  swept  from  end  to  end;  the  morning 
air  circulates  through  it,  and  the  sun  gilds  the 
mats  in  broad  streaks.    During  the  afternoon 


heat  they  close  the  house  so  com- 
pletely with  hangings  and  screens 
that  it  seems  like  a  dark  cavern. 
This  way  of  looking  on  existence 
as  a  mere  succession  of  days, 
hours,  and  years — of  living  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  the 
present — gives  a  simple  vivacity 
to  all  their  enjoyments,  a  charac- 
ter of  fatality  to  their  sufferings, 
and  of  triviality  to  death  which 
excludes  repining.  The  children 
are  the  greatest  gainers  by  this 
mode  of  life  ;  and  those  travelers 
who  state  that  Japanese  children 
never  cry,  have  only  been  guilty 
of  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the 
real  fact. 

The  Japanese  are  strict  mo- 
nogamists ;  the  women  marry 
very  young,  and  preserve  their 
childish  character  long  after,  their 
infants  taking  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  their  dolls.  Custom, 
however,  does  not  allow  them  to 
bring  up  their  nurslings  too  deli- 
cately, and  they  make  them  hardy 
by  exposing  them  daily  to  the  air, 
and  even  to  the  mid-day  sun, 
bare-headed.  The  countrywomen 
are  often  to  be  seen  at  work 
with  an  infant  fastened  on  their 
back,  between  the  chemise  and 
kirimon.  At  home  they  let  them 
creep  and  roll  about  on  the  mats, 
as  there  is  no  furniture  for  them 
to  hurt  themselves  against,  and 
nothing  that  they  can  overturn  or 
break.  Their  companions  are 
domestic  animals,  little  poodle 
dogs  with  fat,  round  bodies  and 
short  legs,  and  a  species  of  cat, 
with  white  fur,  marked  with  yel- 
low and  black  spots,  very  play- 
ful, but  very  bad  mousers;  like 
those  at  Java,  these  cats  have  no 
tails. 

Every  family  that  can  afford  it  possesses  an 
aquarium,  stocked  with  gold,  silver,  and  red 
fish;  some  of  the  latter  round  as  a  ball,  others 
with  long  and  wide  tails,  or  webbed  fins,  which 
act  as  rudders.  They  also  make  pretty  cages 
of  bamboo  bark,  on  the  model  of  the  most 
elegant  dwellings,  in  which,  on  a  bed  of  flowers, 
they  confine  butterflies,  or  large  grasshoppers, 
whose  monotonous  noise  pleases  them  continu- 
ally. Such  are  the  surroundings  among  which 
the  Japanese  child  grows  up.    The  paternal 
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residence  is  little  more  than  a  place  of  shelter ; 
its  parents  do  not  interfere  in  its  games  or 
amusements;  its  education  consists  in  shout- 
ing in  chorus  the  "irova,"  and  other  reading 
exercises,  and  in  drawing  with  Indian  ink,  first 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  afterward  words 
and  phrases ;  there  is  no  coercion  used,  and  yet 
the  whole  adult  population  of  both  sexes  can 
read,  write,  and  calculate.  On  the  whole,  the 
Japanese  educational  system  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. 


THE  IMMIGRANT'S  STORY. 

I  CHAPTER  III. 

JOYS  AND  SORROWS.  ' 

THE  few  months  which  intervened  between 
Esmond's  departure,  and  the  time  set  for 
the  wedding,  rolled  swiftly  away.    Bright  and 
I    blissful  were  the  hours,  and  undarlcened  by  a 
single  shadow.    It  is  true  that  it  gave  me  pain 
I    to  think  of  parting  from  my  kind,  good  father, 
I    but  he  promised  to  visit  me  often  in  my  new 
.   home,  and  I  already  anticipated  the  time  when 
I     Re  should  come  to  live  with  me. 

"  One's  wedding  day,"  said  my  father  to  me 
one  day  just  previous  to  my  marriage,  "should 
be  the  happiest  of  their  life,"  and  accordingly 
nothing  was  left  undone  that  his  purse  could 
afford  to  make  mine  brilliant  and  delightful.* 
The  new  home  to  which  my  husband  took 
me  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Germany.  It 
was  very  unlike  the  one  I  had  left,  for  it  was  an 
inland  town,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  was 
far  from  being  as  grand  and  imposing ;  but  the 
city  itself  was  not  less  beautiful,  and  the  home 
which  Esmond  had  prepared  for  us  was  all  that 
the  most  fastidious  could  have  desired.  Con- 
stance was  now  out  of  school,  living  with  her 
parents  in  a  mansion  not  far  from  ours,  and 
with  her  so  near,  with  a  frequent  visit  from  my 
father,  and  with  the  best  and  noblest  husband 
in  the  world,  I  should  be  very  happy,  I  thought. 
And  surely  no  one  could  ask  for  more  happiness 
than  we  enjoyed  during  the  first  few  years  of 
our  married  life.  No  husband  could  be  kinder 
than  mine,  I  thought,  and  no  children  lovelier 
than  the  two  which  God  had  given  to  us.  But 
j  this  bright  dream  was  not  always  to  last.  In 
the  course  of  time  things  arose  which  occa- 
sioned hard  thoughts  and  feelings  between  us. 
I  had  seldom,  when  at  home,  had  my  patience 
taxed,  or  had  occasion  to  bend  my  will  to  an- 
other ;  and  now,  when  my  husband  seemed  to 
me  to  be  unreasonable,  I  would  sometimes  lose 
my  patience.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  said 
any  thing  about  this  to  any  one,  but  one  Sum- 
mer, when  home  on  a  visit,  I  determined  before 


leaving  to  open  my  heart  to  my  father  and  seek 
his  advice.  It  so  happened  that  a  convenient 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself,  and  I  told 
him'all.  He  listened  kindly  to  my  story,  and 
when  I  had  finished  he  said,  "  I  am  truly  grieved 
to  hear  of  this,  Gertrude,  for  I  had  supposed 
you  were  living  very  happily.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  you,  too,  have  never  been  unyielding 
and  unreasonable  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "I  have  never 
meant  to  be." 

"  I  presume  not,  my  dear,"  he  returned,  "  but 
it  is  such  an  easy  matter  to  be  mistaken.  The 
heart,  as  saith  the  Scriptures,  is  'deceitful  above 
all  things,'  and  very  few  of  us  understand  our- 
selves as  we  ought.  You  will  not  take  offense 
if  I  talk  very  plainly,  will  you,  daughter?" 

I  assured  him  that  I  would  not,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

"I  have  sometimes  feared  that  I  was  not 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  to  you  in 
the  early  part  of  your  life.  You  were,  as  you 
know,  left  motherless,  and  the  tenderness  which 
I  felt  for  you  prevented  me  oftentimes  from 
reproving  you  when  it  had  been  better  for  you 
if  I  had  been  less  indulgent.  When  I  discov- 
ered that  you  had  inherited  something  of  the 
high  spirit  possessed  by  your  mother's  poor, 
unfortunate  brother  Bertrand,  I  should  have 
seen  that  it  was  early  and  thoroughly  subdued. 
But  I  fear  that  my  love  for  you  has  made  me 
blind  to  my  duty.  If  so,  may  God  forgive  me !" 

"Why,  father,"  I  said,  "you  talk  as  if  the 
whole  blame  in  this  trouble  between  Esmond 
and  myself  rested  upon  me." 

"No,  I  did  not  mean  that;  but  in  order  to 
cute  a  wound  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  probe 
it.  And  I  would  have  you  look  thoroughly  into 
this  matter,  and  find  where  the  fault  really  lies. 
You  love  your  husband  and  desire  peace?" 

"  I  do,"  I  said,  "above  all  things." 

"And  if  you  found  that  any  share  of  the 
blame  was  yours,  would  be  willing  to  admit  it, 
and  would  strive  not  to  err  in  the  same  way 
again  ?" 

"I  should,"  I  replied. 

"  Let  me  say,  then,  my  dear  child,  that  I  fear 
you,  too,  have  been  unyielding,  and  have  too 
frequently  given  way  to  your  angry  passions, 
and  that  this  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  between  you.  But  you  now  know  your 
fault,  and  I  trust  will  try  to  remedy  it.  You 
have  been  a  good,  affectionate  daughter,  and  I 
am  confident  will  make  equally  as  good  a  wife, 
if  you  will  strive  to  bear  in  mind  the  caution  I 
have  given  you.  Remember  that '  he  who  ruleth 
his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.' 
Whatever  Esmond's  faults  may  be  you  can  aim 
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to  do  right,  and  so  bear  an  approving  conscience, 
and  rest  assured  that  the  surest  way  to  win  him 
from  his  errors  is  a  kind  and  patient  forbearance 
on  your  part." 

"  But,  father,  I  have  in  the  past  tried  to  do 
right,  and  yet  we  have  not  been  happy." 

"Have  you  ever  sought  strength  from  on 
high  to  aid  you  in  this  matter,  my  daughter  ?" 

"No,  I  have  not,  father." 

"  Then  let  me  counsel  you  to  seek  it  at  once. 
Here  is  another  duty  in  which  I  fear  I  have 
been  also  too  remiss.  I  should  long  ago  have 
led  you  to  '  Him  who  is  an  ever-present  help  in 
time  of  trouble.'  But  his  gracious  invitations 
to  'come  unto  him'  are  never  withdrawn,  and 
if  you  will  but  go  to  him  he  will  surely  bless 
you." 

'       And  thus  the  conversation  continued  for  some 
time,  but  when  it  was  finally  finished,  and  I  was 
left  alone,  I  thought  "  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
I     do  right,  if  I  could  always  be  with  my  father, 
!     he  is  so  kind,  and  wise,  and  loving,"  and  for  a 
!     moment  I  wished  I  had  never  left  his  home  for 
|     another.   But  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and 
I     then  I  began  to  reflect  upon  what  he  had  been 
;     saying.   "Is  it  true,"  I  thought,  "that  so  much 
I     of  the  fault  is  mine  as  his  words  seemed  to 
imply  ?   If  so  it  shall  be  so  no  longer.  Never 
again  shall  Esmond  have  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  my  temper,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  prevent 
it.   But  if  I  can  not  prevent  it  shall  I  seek  that 
aid  from  above  which  my  father  so  warmly 
urges  ?"  And  for  a  moment  I  was  almost  drawn 
to  kneel  as  in  childhood,  and  ask  God  to  forgive 
my  past,  and  to  guide  me  in  the  future.    But  I 
hesitated,  and  finally  said,  "If  I  am  again  so 
drawn,  and  feel  the  need  of  this  assistance,  then 
will  I  seek  it."  I  was  waiting  for  a  more  con- 
venient season,  and  so  allowed  the  golden  hour 
to  pass  which,  improved,  had  saved  me  from 
the  terrible  future.    For,  had  I  then,  when  my 
heart  was  tender,  and  when  God  seemed  so 
near,  and  so  willing  to  bless,  given  my  heart  to 
him,  and  afterward  habitually  sought  his  aid 
when  temptations  arose,  all  would  have  been  well. 

But  I  went  forward  in  my  own  strength  as  in 
the  past  The  next  morning,  when  I  bade  my 
father  good-by,  and  stepped  into  the  carriage 
which  was  to  take  me  and  my  two  little  ones 
back  to  oar  home,  I  felt  very  confident  that  I 
was  going  to  succeed  in  keeping  the  new  reso- 
lutions which  I  had  formed. 

When  we  reached  home  my  husband  gave 
me  a  warm  and  cordial  greeting,  which  I  re- 
turned with  heartfelt  joy.  I  did  not  tell  him 
of  the  resolutions  which  I  had  been  forming, 
but  I  intended  at  once  to  put  them  into  practice. 
And  I  almost  longed,  in  the  weeks  that  followed, 


for  some  trial  of  my  patience  to  occur  so  that  I  1 
could  test  their  strength.   But  for  a  long  time  I 
waited  in  vain.   Never  did  peace  and  harmony  | 
exist  for  so  long  a  time  in  our  family  as  at  this 
period.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  difficulties  | 
arose  calling  for  the  exercise  of  my  newly  ac-  i 
quired  power.   Sometimes  I  could  resist  the  ' 
temptation  to  yield  to  my  angry  passions  with  a  | 
success  that  fairly  surprised  myself.   At  other 
times  I  would  fail,  and  was  almost  ready  to  I 
give  up  in  despair  the  thought  of  ever  being 
able  to  gain  the  control  of  my  temper.   I  had  I 
not  done  so  in  youth,  I  thought,  and  I  certainly  ' 
could  not  expect  to  now.    Yet  I  continued  to  ' 
hope  that  'a  determined  will  would,  in  time, 
accomplish  something.  | 

I  sometimes  think  that  if  my  husband  could  , 
have  known  how  much  I  had  to  contend  with, 
how  earnestly  I  was  striving  to  overcome  a  i 
naturally  high  spirit,  together  with  the  faults  of  I 
my  early  training,  or  rather  want  of  training,  ] 
he  would  have  been  more  patient  with  me  at  ' 
this  time.  But  he  did  not  seem  to,  and  I  never  | 
explained  it  to  him,  as  I  now  sometimes  wish  I 
had  done.  .  i 

One  day  at  this  period  of  my  life  the  children 
were  not  well,  and  had  been  unusually  cross  and  I 
troublesome  all  day.    I  had  had  my  patience 
severely  taxed,  and  before  night  bad  become 
exceedingly  weary  and  nervous. 

It  so  happened  that  Esmond  on  this  day  had  j 
also  been  greatly  tried  with  numberless  vexa- 
tions in  his  business  ;  and  besides,  through  the 
villainy  of  a  partner,  had  met  with  some  serious 
losses  ;  and  these  things  were  not  calculated  to 
put  him  in  an  amiable  mood.  Soon  after  he 
came  home  at  night  he  began  to  find  fault  with 
something  I  had  been  doing.  I  bore  it  patiently 
at  first,  but  after  a  little  both  of  us  became 
angry,  when  Esmond  said  something  that  was 
so  harsh  and  aggravating,  that  I  lost  all  control 
of  myself,  and  struck  him  in  the  fact.  In  a 
moment  after  I  would  have  given  worlds  if  I 
could  have  recalled  the  act  He  did  not  speak, 
but  stood  looking  at  me  like  one  who  could  not 
credit  his  senses.  At  length  he  broke  the  si- 
lence. "  Gertrude,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  in  which 
he  had  never  addressed  me  before,  "  I  can  en- 
dure this  no  longer.  I  can  not  have  my  chil- 
dren brought  up  under  the  influence  of  such  ex- 
amples as  this,  and  we  must  separate." 

He  said  no  more,  and  I  knew  from  his  man- 
ner that  nothing  I  could  say  would  avail  me  any 
thing.  I  had  sealed  my  destiny.  I  felt  that  my 
sun  of  earthly  happiness  was  set  forever.  And 
so  it  indeed  proved  In  a  few  days  I  was  back 
at  my  father's  house,  and  in  the  settlement 
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,    which  followed,  it  was  too  easily  shown  that  my 
temper,  uncontrollable  as  it  was,  unfitted  me  for 
|    the  care  of  children,  as  well  as  the  performance 
of  other  important  duties. 

I  had  not  realized  the  extent  of  my  loss  till 
this  hour.    I  was  never  again  to  have  the  privi- 
I    lege  of  folding  to  my  heart  the  two  little  ones 
!    who  were  dearer  io  me  than  my  own  life,  and 
never  again  to  hear  their  sweet  voices  as  they 
lisped  the  name  of  mother,  or  made  my  heart 
joyous  with  their  childish  prattle.   They  would 
be  brought  up  by  strangers,  perhaps,  and  taught 
to  cherish  no  affectionate  remembrances  of  their 
own  mother,  who  still  loved  them  Bo  dearly. 
My  husband,  with  whom  I  had  spent  so  many 
i    blissful  hours,  and  whom  I  still  loved,  though  I 
thought  he  had  been  hasty  and  unjust  with  me, 
1    would  never  again  call  rae  to  his  side ;  and  sad- 
,    der  than  all  things  else,  was  the  thought  that  I 
was  cast  back  in  disgrace  upon  the  hands  of  my 
!  '  poor  father,  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life. 
!    I  had  formerly  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  it 
was  in  my  power  to  make  his  life  bright  and 
;    peaceful  as  age  advanced,  and  now  to  bring  him 
only  grief  was  more  than  I  could  endure. 

In  the  days  that  followed  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  what  passed,  for  I  sank  under  the  weight 
of  my  grief,  and  was  for  a  long  time  delirious. 
When  I  again  became  conscious,  my  father  was 
bending  kindly  over  me,  together  with  the  serv- 
ants who  had  ministered  to  my  wants  from  in- 
.  fancy,  and  my  first  thought  was  that  I  was  still 
a  child.  But  suddenly  the  truth  flashed  through 
my  mind,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  again  de- 
lirious. After  a  few  days,  however,  .1  recovered 
my  reason  and  began  to  nerve  myself  to  endure 
the  joyless  life  which  was  henceforth  to  be  mine. 

From  my  father  I  received  naught  but  un- 
wearied kindness,  while  I  was  looked  upon  by 
'    the  servants  as  one  who  had  been  most  unjustly 
!    treated.   Each  seemed  striving,  by  increased 
'    kindness  and  devotion,  to  make  me  forget  as  far 
j    as  possible  my  great  misfortune.    I  was  most 
grateful  for  this  kindness,  and  strove  in  every 
way  to  manifest  my  appreciation  of  it ;  but  for 
!    me  there  was  no  forgetfulness,  no  joy. 
|       One  day,  when  I  had  so  far  recovered  from 
!    my  illness  as  to  be  able  to  walk  about  the  house, 
I  went  to  the  bay  window,  which  with  me  had 
|    always  been  a  favorite  spot,  in  the  hope  of  see- 
I    ing  something  that,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
j    would  help  to  disperse  the  gloom  that  rested 
I    upon  my  mind. 

But  as  I  cast  my  weary  eyes  over  the  bright 
scene  without,  it  served  only  to  remind  me  of 
the  happy,  innocent  days  of  my  childhood,  and 
to  make  me  sadder,  if  possible,  than  before. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  same  place  where,  a  few 


months  before,  my  father  had  so  earnestly 
striven  to  lead  me  to  the  Savior.  If  I  had  then 
sought  Divine  aid,  I  thought,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  resist  the  temptations  which  sub- 
sequently came,  and  to  which,  without  it,  I  had 
yielded.  But  I  had  not,  and  there  was  now  no 
hope  of  earthly  happiness  for  me,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  God  would  not  now  listen  to  my  petitions  ] 
for  pardon  and  peace  if  I  should  go  to  him. 

A  book,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  much  used,  and  which  I  recognized  as  my 
father's  Bible,  lay  in  the  window  near  where  I 
sat.  It  was  the  one  from  which  he  daily  read, 
and  I  had  often  observed  the  sweet,  heavenly 
expression  of  his  face  as  lie  arose  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  it,  and  knew  that  it  betokened  the  peace 
and  serenity  of  his  souL  As  I  took  it  up,  I  felt 
a  new  and  intense  desire  to  drink  in  the  same 
way  from  that  fountain  of  peace  and  joy.  But 
my  heart  again  sank  within  me  at  thought  of 
my  unworthiness.  I  felt  that  in  God's  sight  I 
was  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  I  dared  hope  for 
nothing  but  his  frowns.  And  a  feeling  akin  to 
despair  began  to  settle  down  upon  my  heart. 
With  this  feeling  I  opened  the  book,  and  on  the 
page  to  which  I  opened  a  leaf  was  turned  down 
to  the  following  verse :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest." 

In  an  instant  my  soul  was  melted.  I  felt  that 
it  was  indeed  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  me, 
and  that  there  was,  even  now,  hope  of  rest  and 
peace.  A  sweet  sense  of  God's  infinite  love 
and  compassion  filled  my  heart,  and  I  obeyed 
the  uncontrollable  impulse  I  felt  to  kneel  down 
and  pour  out  my  soul  to  him  in  prayer. 

All  the  contrition  that  I  felt  for  the  errors  of 
my  past  life,  all  the  boundless  love  and  gratitude 
that  welled  up  out  of  my  heart  to  Him  for  this 
blessed  assurance  of  his  never-failing  love,  I 
tried  to  express  in  this  prayer.  And  I  felt  that 
it  was  hoard  ?nd  accepted,  for,  when  I  arose, 
that  "  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing "  filled  my  soul,  and  I  knew  that,  what- 
ever might  be  before  me  in  the  future,  I  now 
had  one  unfailing  source  of  light  and  joy. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
UNEXPECTED  CHANGES. 

About  three  years  after  my  return  to  my  fa- 
ther's house,  I  began  to  notice  a  depression  of 
spirits  unusual  in  him,  and,  although  he  said 
nothing  as  to  its  cause,  and  tried  to  appear 
cheerful  in  my  presence,  I  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  something  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  mind. 

I  longed  to  know  the  cause,  but  did  not  like 
to  question  him.    One  day  when  be  returned 
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from  business,  I  met  him  in  the  hall,  as  was  my 
custom,  when  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to 
the  Kbrary,  for  lie  had  something  he  wished  to 
say  to  me.  I  led  the  way,  and  wheeled  his  easy- 
chair  into  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  corner, 
and  when  we  were  seated,  he  said : 

"  You  have,  perhaps,  observed,  Gertrude,  that 
I  have  not  of  late  enjoyed  my  usual  peace  of 
mind." 

"  Yes,  father,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  have  desired 
to  know  the  cause  so  that  I  might  do  something 
to  cheer  and  comfort  you.  But  I  have  thought 
that  if  it  was  any  thing  you  wished  me  to  know, 
you  would  speak  of  it  of  your  own  accord." 

"  I  should  have  explained  it  to  you  before,  but 
I  did  not  wish  to  give  you  needless  pain.  I 
have  been  hoping  that  the  gathering  storm 
would  pass  over,  but  to-day  I  am  convinced 
that  my  worst  apprehensions  are  to  be  realized. 
A  train  of  causes,  which  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  explain,  have  brought  my  affairs  into  a 
state  which  must  inevitably  end  in  ruin.  My 
goods,  without  doubt,  will  soon  be  in  the  hands 
of  my  creditors.  I  hope  to  retain  this  our  home, 
but  I  am  not  confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
so,  for  I  shall  cancel  every  debt  if  it  requires 
the  last  penny :  and  I  hope,  my  daughter,  you 
will  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst." 

"O,  is  that  all,  father?"  I  exclaimed,  feeling  a 
sense  of  relief  at  what  he  said ;  for  in  my  anx- 
iety in  the  few  days  past  I  had  imagined  deeper 
sorrows. 

"All!  my  child,"  he  repeated.  "Is  not  the 
loss  of  my  goods,  and,  without  doubt,  this  home, 
where  we  have  lived  so  long  and  around  which 
cluster  so  many  delightful  and  sacred  associa- 
tions, enough !" 

"  Do  not,  my  dear  father,  misunderstand  me. 
I  do  not  undervalue  these  things,  but  I  have 
had  much  anxiety  about  you  of  late,  and  have 
sometimes  feared  that  your  health  was  failing, 
and  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  I  was 
to  lose  you,  my  best  and  only  earthly  friend,  and 
I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  it  was  only  the  loss 
of  your  wealth.  If  the  worst  comes,  and  we 
lose  all,  even  to  this  home,  we  could  still  be 
happy,  for  we  should  have  each  other  left ; 
and  you  know  not  how  gladly  I  should  improve 
such  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  you  the  grati- 
tude I  feel  for  the  kindness  you  have  ever  lav- 
ished upon  me,  especially  in  my  hour  of  need. 
Indeed,  I  believe  nothing  could  make  me  hap- 
pier than  to  labor  for  you.  I  have  health  and 
strength,  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
person  with  the  education  which  you  gave  me 
could  earn  more  than  enough  to  supply  our 
needs." 

"  But,  my  child,  have  you  considered  what  it 


would  be  to  leave  this  home  where  you  were 
born,  and  to  give  up  the  ease  and  luxuries  to 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy, 
and  to  toil  for  the  means  of  subsistence  i" 

"  I  should  not  grieve  for  these  things,  father, 
except  for  your  sake.  You  know  I  have  long 
since  ceased  to  look  for  happiness  in  this  life, 
save  what  I  find  in  your  society,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties  to  my  fellow-beings  and 
to  God.  In  fact,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
if  I  had  something  to  do  I  should  be  happier, 
for  it  would  help  to  draw  my  mind  away  from 
my  sorrows." 

It  was  late  before  he  retired  that  night,  but 
when  he  did  so,  I  had  the  inexpressible  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  look  happier  and  appear  more 
like  himself  than  he  had  done  for  weeks  ;  and  I 
was  very  thankful  for  having  been  able  to  lighten 
his  heart,  and  felt  that  in  so  doing  I  had  light- 
ened my  own. 

But  when  I  came  to  sit  down  in  my  own  room  * 
alone  and  contemplate  the  probable  future — the 
loss  of  my  beautiful  home,  and  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  pleasures  and  privileges  to  which  I 
had  so  long  been  accustomed — the  bitter,  re- 
gretful tears,  in  spite  of  me,  would  flow.  But  I 
dried  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  this  ca- 
lamity, I  thought,  for  my  father's  sake,  must  be 
bravely  endured  ;  and  I  began  as  well  as  I  could 
to  lay  my  plans  for  the  future. 

In  a  few  days  we  should,  without  doubt,  be 
without  food  or  shelter,  and  I  must  act  at  once, 
for  my  father  was  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  be- 
gin business  anew,  even  if  he  had  the  means. 

[to  bb  continued.] 


HEAVEN. 

Heaven,  to  me,  is  not  the  song 
Saints  are  ever  singing ; 

Not  the  holy  bells  of  peace, 
Ever,  ever  swinging. 

Not  the  street  of  glistening  gold, 

Not  the  flowing  river, 
Not  the  swaying  of  the  palm, 

Not  the  harp-string's  quiver. 
Not  the  many  mansions  fair, 

Though  of  Christ's  preparing; 
Not  the  joy  eye  hath  not  seen 

Which  the  saints  are  sharing. 

Not  the  thought  that  all  the  wants 
The  heart  is  ever  knowing 

May  at  once  be  satisfied 
From  the  fountain  flowing. 

Not  the  dreams  that  fill  the  mind, 
Not  the  golden  story — 

But  to  see  thy  blessed  face, 
Jesus — that  is  glory. 
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THE  name  of  Count  Bismarck  will  always 
be  identified  in  history  with  one  of  the 
most  decisive  and  fruitful  wars  of  the  many 
which  have  already  distinguished  our  century. 
And,  turning  prophet  for  the  nonce,  we  ques- 
tion whether  in  the  remaining  three  decades 
there  will  be  a  briefer  campaign,  in  which  an 
equally  large  number  of  combatants  shall  be 
engaged,  than  the  one  which  terminated  at  Ki$- 
niggratz  on  the  3d  of  July,  1866,  and  in  one  day 
gave  the  Black  Eagle'of  Prussia  sway  over  the 
Guelphic  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which  had  stood 
a  thousand  years  ;  over  the  Electorate  of  Hess, 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  the  Duchies  of  the  Elbe, 
and  the  old  imperial  city  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  ;  which  destroyed  the  predominance  of 

•  Das  Buck  vom  Gra/cn  Bismarck.   Von  George  Hesekiel. 
Zwei  Abtheilungen :  mit  Illuslrationen  von  Diezf  Grimm  und 
Pictscii.    Bielefeld  und  Leipzig :  Velhagen  und  Killing,  i860. 
Vol.  XXX.— I 


Austria  in  Germany,  and  sent  her  to  attend  to 
her  Slavonic  peoples ;  which  made  Prussia  the  ab- 
solute leader  of  Germany;  and,  withal,  raised  the 
most  abused  man  in  Europe,  Count  Bismarck,  to 
a  higher  pinnacle  of  popularity  than  is  now  en- 
joyed by  any  subject,  or  even  by  any  sovereign. 

Bismarck,  in  his  character  of  Prime  Minister, 
cast  all  his  influence  in  favor  of  a  war  with 
Austria.  His  Prussian  fellow-citizens  saw  this, 
knew  it  well,  and  throughout  the  country  peace- 
meetings  were  held,  when  strong  resolutions 
were  passed,  urging  the  King  to  discontinue 
his  equipments,  dismiss  his  Premier,  and  meet 
his  Austrian  rival  at  least  half-way  with  a 
friendly  hand.  The  masses  fully  believed  that, 
in  case  of  war,  they  would  get  badly  worsted  by 
the  Austrian®,  and  this  no  doubt  had  its  influ- 
ence on  their  disinclination  tp  fight ;  for  they 
no  more  than  any  other  people  have  yet  attained 
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that  height  of  national  virtue  which  prompts 
them  to  disapprove  of  a  conflict  out  of  which 
they  are  quite  sure  of  coming  off  victors.  But 
Bismarck  had  long  been  getting  the  sinews  of 
war  ready,  kept  well  posted  on  Austria's  un- 
readiness for  immediate  action,  and  was  confi- 
dent of  the  most  brilliant  results  long  before  a 
blow  was  struck. 

King  Frederic  William  IV  must  have  had 
severe  mental  struggles  for  months  previous  to 
the  stiff  ultimatum  which  he  sent  down  to  Vi- 
enna; for,  as  M.  Guizot  clearly  proves  in  his 
late. article  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  he 
was,  and  still  is,  a  man  ardently  inclined  to 
peace ;  he  is  so  by  nature,  and  would  make  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  satisfying 
his  pacific  disposition.  President  Lincoln  was 
never  more  immoderately  importuned  to  dis- 
place Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  even  at 
Vicksburg,  than  was  the  Prussian  King  to  dis- 
miss his  daring  and  exacting  Minister.  Fred- 
eric William  IV  was  in  a  dilemma  between  the 
popular  clamor  against  Bismarck  and  the  lau- 
dable wish  to  elevate  his  kingdom  to  leadership 
in  Germany,  and,  therefore,  to  Protestant  lead- 
ership on  the  Continent.  He  chose  the  latter, 
the  iron  die  was  cast,  and  Prussia  won.  When 
the  war  was  over,  and  Bismarck's  name  was  on 


every  tongue,  he  had  no  thanks  to  return  to  the 
applauding  masses.  On  the  welcome  of  the 
soldiers  to  Berlin,  with  their  Kdniggratz  laurels 
fresh  on  their  brow,  a  multitude  of  citizens  sur- 
rounded the  Prime  Minister's  house,  and,  quite 
Americanly,  insisted  on  his  making  "a  speech," 
beslavering  him  meanwhile  with  ejaculations  of 
praise.  But  he  kept  his  seat,  gave  a  nervous 
twitch  or  two  with  his  lips,  as  his  manner  is, 
continued  smoking  his  cigar,  and  said  substan- 
tially in  his  blunt  style,  "  I  shall  not  see  them ; 
they  would  have  pulled  down  my  house  if  I  had 
lost.    No  thanks  for  their  praise !" 

It  was  then,  after  the  return  of  peace,  a  grave 
question  whether  Bismarck  could  maintain  him- 
self, whether  he  could  prove  himself  to  be  one 
of  those  men  who  are  as  able  to  occupy  as  they 
are  to  attain  a  higher  position.  But  all  mis- 
givings on  this  point  have  long  since  ceased,  for 
he  has  shown  himself  as  capable  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  victory  as  he  was  to  organize  and 
achieve  it.  We  n.eed  only  mention,  in  proof 
of  this,  his  dealing  with  the  Luxemburg  ques- 
tion. Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the  popu- 
lar curiosity  to  know  his  antecedents  has  been 
increasing  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and, 
until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hesekiel's  Book 
about  Count  Bismarck,  nothing  had  been  done 


THE  OLD  SCHCENHAUSKN  CHURCH. 
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to  gratify  it  This  writer  had  previously  been 
known  as  a  fair  novelist,  but  has  now  proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  biographer,  just  such  a 
one  as  you  like  to  read  but  not  to  be,  a  veritable 
hero-worshiper,  a  literary  toady,  in  a  word,  a 
German  Boswell — as  near  an  approach  to  his 
prototype  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  Germany 
and  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  able  to 
produce.  But  truthfulness,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  Boswellian  virtue,  whatever  vices 
there  may  be  besides,  and  hence  we  shall  follow 
Mr.  Hesekiel's  guidance  without  any  hesitation. 
We  do  this  with  all  the  more  confidence  be- 
cause the  Count  has  himself  acknowledged  the 
reliability  of  his  Boswell's  narrative,  which,  by 
the  way,  betrays  throughout  complete  access  to 
family  records  and  traditions,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  a  goodly  share  of  what  every  body  does  not 


times,  whenever  it  was  desirable  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  a  Church,  it  was  only  requisite  to 
spread  abroad  the  report  that  it  contained  pre- 
I  cious  relics.  Accordingly,  the  Schcenhausen 
sanctuary,  being  once  in  a  struggle  between  life 
and  death,  the  news  spread  abroad  that  it  con- 
tained relics  of  the  Martyrs  of  Thebes,  Saints 
Sebastian,  /Egidius,  Albanus,  and  others.  Of 
course  the  Church  profited  by  the  reputation, 
was  placed  on  a  firm  financial  footing  by  the  aid 
of  the  wealth  which  flowed  into  it,  and  became 
the  established  seat  of  episcopal  power  over  a 
large  extent  of  country.  All  the  Bismarcks 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  toward  beautifying  it,  and  sup- 
porting the  clergy. 

The  Bismarck  homestead,  as  we  have  said,  is 
beside  the  church,  and  is  a  plain,  three-story 
house,  with  steep  roof.   It  was  built  at  the  close 
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like  the  public  to  become  a  partner  to — the 
correspondence  between  the  hero  and  his  wife. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us,  that  such  evidence  is  not  to  be  despised. 

THE  BISMARCK  HOMESTEAD. 

Mr.  Hesekiel  takes  us,  first  of  all,  to  cold, 
flat,  bleak  Pomerania.  Schcenhausen,  the  Bis- 
marck homestead,  is  a  very  old  village  in  that 
province,  and,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  an  epis- 
copal possession,  given  by  the  Emperor  Otto  I, 
in  the  year  946,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Havelberg. 
The  two  principal  edifices  in  the  village  are 
the  Bismarck  villa,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Schloss,  or  castle,  and  the  village  church,  which 
stand  beside  each  other  upon  a  hillock.  The 
first  patrons  of  the  church  were  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  martyr  Willebrod.    In  those 


of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  its  walls  are 
still  apparently  as  strong  as  ever.  The  floor  is 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  the  front  door 
is  therefore  entered  without  a  single  step.  Over 
it  stands  the  shield  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
Bismarck  coat  of  arms,  which  consists  of  a 
clover-leaf,  inclosed  by  three  nettle-leaves.  The 
legend  which  gives  rise  to  the  family  escutch- 
eon is  substantially  as  follows : 

Ages  ago  there  was  a  beautiful  Pomeranian 
princess  named  Gertrude  of  the  Bismarcks, 
whose  enchanting  beauty  and  many  graces  at- 
tracted suitors  from  ail  parts  of  the  country. 
Her  heart  was  attached  to  a  relative,  her  first 
cousin,  and  her  father  had  given  his  consent  to 
the  alliance.  Among  the  princes  who  came 
was  a  great  lord  of  the  Wends,  who  came  from 
the  German  Ocean  with  a  hundred  horsemen, 
and  sought  the  beautiful  Gertrude's  hand.  She 
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FAMILY  COAT  OF  ARMS. 


gracefully  declined  it,  and  told  him  that  it  was 
pledged  to  another.  The  Wendish  prince  was 
then  inflamed  with  wrath,  and,  beckoning  to  his 
followers,  said: 

"  I  will  break  this  clover-leaf  with  my  own 
hand !  Yes,  if  there  were  a  nettle  to  boot,  how- 
ever much  pain  it  would  give  me,  I  would  break 
it  too." 

On  the  same  day  he  stormed  the  castle,  slew 
the  father  of  the  princess,  made  his  way  over 
the  ramparts  and  the  moat,  and  was  at  last 
within  the  battered  walls.  Now  rejoicing  that 
he  had,  as  he  thought,  so  fully  triumphed  as  to 
need  only  to  put  forth  his  hand  and  grasp  his 
prize,  he  made  his  way  into  the  room  of  the 
beautiful  Gertrude,  and  said  to  her: 

"  I  come  to  break  you,  you  golden  clover  of 
my  heart.  You  are  no  nettle,  and  do  not  sting ; 
the  clover-leaf  causes  no  pain !" 

Thereupon  he  passionately  embraced  her,  but 
soon  losing  his  hold  cried,  "Mercy!"  and  sank 
down  into  his  own  hot  blood.  Young  Gertrude 
had  received  his  embrace,  but  in  the  same 
moment  plunged  a  dagger,  which  she  had  con- 
cealed upon  her  person,  deep  into  his  heart,  and 
then  exclaimed,  "Sadly  mistaken!    I  am  a 


nettle,  when  I  will,  and  can  sting ;  and  so  do 
nettles  ever  sting  the  one  who  would  break  a 
clover-leaf  of  the  Bismarcks  !" 

So,  ever  since  the  days  of  Gertrude,  the 
clover-leaf  and  the  nettles  have  been  the  Bis- 
marck coat  of  arms. 

Mr.  Hesekiel,  in  describing  his  visit  to  the 
homestead,  says :  "We  entered  the  house,  not 
by  the  principal  entrance,  but  by  a  side  door, 
which  leads  directly  into  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
room  fronting  the  garden.  .  We  cast  a  look  into 
the  kitchen,  whose  immense  size,  together  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  ancient-looking  cooking 
utensils,  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proprietors  had  been  very  hospitable.  In  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen  stood  a  pillar,  on  which 
was  hung  a  great  wooden  salt-box,  which,  in 
Northern  Germany,  is  the  symbol  of  ancestral 
hospitality.  On  the  old  staircase  we  were  met 
by  the  Frau  Inspektorin  Bellin,  the  aged  mother 
of  our  friendly  guide,  and  who  had,  when  young, 
taken  charge  of  all  the  children  of  the  family, 
including  the  present  Prime  Minister  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  people  of  the  whole 
surrounding  country  have  long  learned  to  asso- 
ciate the  Frau  Inspektorin  with  the  Bismarck 
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homestead,  and  she  has  become  the  genius  of 
the  place.  She  received  us  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  soon  began  to  pour  forth  her  praises  of  her 
'gracious  master,'  meaning  Count  Bismarck. 
She  led  us  first  into  the  dining-hall,  which  was 
trimmed  with  white  tapestry.  Busts  of  Kings 
Frederic  William  III  and  IV  rested  on  pier- 
tables  ;  that  of  the  latter  represented  him  with 
a  youthful  face,  when  he  was  crown-prince.  The 
furniture  was  plain,  as,  indeed,  it  was  through- 
out the  house.  It  reminded  me  of  the  simple, 
unpretentious,  and  impoverished  times  succeed- 
ing the  War  of  Liberation  from  the  Napoleonic 
supremacy,  when,  undoubtedly,  the  house  was 
furnished  last  A  door  at  the  left  of  the  dining- 
room  leads  into  two  large  drawing-rooms,  the 
walls  of  one  of  which  are  painted  in  oil  colors, 


while  the  other  is  decorated  in  Japanese  style. 
Here  I  saw,  in  the  corners,  copies  of  Kiss's 
Amazon,  and  of  Rauch's  Walburga  Riding  on 
a  Stag.  After  crossing  the  dining-room  again, 
and  passing  out  at  a  door  to  the  right,  we  came 
to  the  sitting-room  of  Countess  Bismarck,  which 
is  furnished  in  green.  The  pictures  and  litho- 
graphs on  the  walls  are  from  the  time  of  Frederic 
William  III,  and  over  the  mantel-piece  there  is 
an  inlaid  medallion  picture  of  a  lady,  probably 
an  antique  beauty.  But  the  most  striking  por- 
trait in  this  room  is  that  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister's  mother.  It  was  evidently  painted 
with  great  care,  and  the  features  are  so  striking 
as  to  make  upon  any  visitor  the  impression 
that  they  are  true  to  life.  I  was  then  conducted 
into  a  sleeping-room,  in  an  alcove  of  which, 


THE  BISMARCK  LIBRARY. 


now  separated  by  a  green  curtain,  Count  Bis- 
marck was  born.  His  cradle  long  stood  in  this 
alcove,  but  has  now  been  taken  out  of  it.  The 
bed  that  is  in  it  was  the  one  on  which  bis  father 
died. 

"Another  door  led  into  the  library,  a  broad 
room  with  red  furniture.  In  the  middle  of  it 
stands  a  heavy,  substantial  table.  The  books 
were  in  two  cases,  and  were  not  remarkable 
either  for  number,  scarcity,  or  arrangement 
They  seemed  to  be  put  together  pell-mell.  I 
had  been  already  told  in  the  village  by  certain 
rustics  that  at  this  heavy  table  in  the  library 
Count  Bismarck,  when  very  young,  used  to  sit 
by  the  hour,  and  read  books  that  were  'six 
inches  thick.'  Yes,  that  he  would  read  day  and 
night  for  weeks  together,  and  this  was  how  he 


became  so  'mighty.'  The  old  Frau  Inspek- 
torin  now  confirmed  all  this  wonderful  reading, 
and  added,  that  she  had  often  enough  gathered 
together  the  books  which  the  'great  Herr'  had 
piled  up  over  the  floor,  among  which  were  a 
plenty  that  were  'six  inches  thick.'  Though 
the  books  were  not  of  any  extraordinary  value, 
I  took  time  to  look  leisurely  at  some  of  them, 
for  the  fact  that  Count  Bismarck  had  read  them 
in  his  youth  made  them  interesting  to  me.  In 
one  book-case  I  found  the  good  old  Zedler's 
Universal  Lexicon  of  all  Sciences  and  Arts, 
and  just  beside  it  the  Theatrum  Europeum,  in 
many  volumes,  still  highly  valued,  and  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  source  of  historical  knowl- 
edge. Then  I  saw  a  History  of  Germany,  a 
Universal  History,  both  written  in  the  prag- 
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malic  style  of  the  last  century.  I  noticed  also 
Gledow's  Imperial  History,  an  Historical  Laby- 
rinth of  the  times,  and  Ludwig  Gottfried's  His- 
torical Chronicles  of  the  Four  Monarchies. 
Theology  was  represented  by  Martin  Luther's 
German  works.  Besides  Busching's  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Earth,  there  was  an  old  Lexicon  of 
the  Country  and  of  Newspapers,  together  with 
a  Collection  of  Travels.  I  could  not  tell  which 
of  these  ponderous  books  were  the  real  ones 
that  the  Premier  had  read  in  his  boyhood, 
though  my  suspicions  fell  upon  the  Theatrum 
Europaeum.  The  other  book-case,  at  least  the 
upper  shelves  of  it,  seemed  to  be  appropriated 
chiefly  to  belles-lettres.  Voltaire  and  the  Let- 
ters of  Count  de  Bussy  stood  in  friendly  fellow- 
ship beside  Frederic  Schlegel's  works  and  Lo- 
pold  Schefer's  Layman's  Breviary ;  while,  beside 
Basedow's  Elementary  Work  was  Herschel's 
Popular  Astronomy." 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

It  would  be  a  rare  exception  among  old  coun- 
try houses  in  Germany  if  the  Bismarck  home- 
stead were  not  "haunted,"  and  its  authentic 
history  were  not  well  interwoven  with  ghost- 
stories.  The  servants  say  that  at  certain  hours 
of  the  night  they  sometimes  feel  a  "  hot  breath," 
and  that  often  they  have  heard  footsteps  at  mid- 
night on  the  old,  hard  stairway.  Even  the  dogs 
have  heard  strange  noises,  and  have  barked 
furiously,  without  venturing  far  from  their  ken- 
nels. 

It  is  said  that  Count  Bismarck  himself  has 
been  greatly  troubled  at  Schoenhausen  by  the 
ghosts  with  which  the  homestead  U  associated, 
and  .that  some  of  his  own  experiences  even  bor- 
der on  the  wonderful.  Long  after  he  became  a 
man,  though  before  he  was  Prime  Minister,  he 
was  lying  in  the  bed-room  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  had  an  experience  which  he  never 
could  explain.  Several  of  his  friends  were  his 
guests  at  the  time,  and  among  them  Baron  von 
Dewitz.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  them 
all  to  go  out  hunting  on  the  following  morning, 
and  directions  had  been  given  that  the  servants 
should  awaken  them  in  good  season.  Bismarck 
was  suddenly  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  a 
noise  which  he  heard  in  the  neighboring  room. 
The  doors  of  the  library  then  gently  opened, 
and  he  believed  that  he  heard  stealthy  footsteps. 
All  at  once  he  thought  the  servant  had  come  to 
waken  him  up,  and  immediately  he  heard  in  the 
third  room  the  voice  of  his  friend,  Baron  von 
Dewitz,  exclaiming,  "  Who  comes  there  ?"  The 
Count  sprang  from  his  bed,  the  clock  immedi- 
ately struck  twelve,  and  nobody  was  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity.   Another  Bismarck, 


an  uncle  of  the  present  Count,  had  an  odd 
experience  in  the  same  house.  He  saw,  though 
it  was  in  a  dream,  a  white  figure  gently  moving 
before  him.  It  beckoned  to  him,  and  be  fol- 
lowed it.  It  led  into  a  division  of  the  cellar 
which  was  the  oldest  part  of  the  building.  He 
was  there  shown  a  door,  in  which  was  cut  a 
hole  shaped  like  a  l^eart  The  figure  then  dis- 
appeared, and  the  dreamer  awoke.  The  im- 
pression made  was  so  strong  upon  his  mind 
that  he  believed  the  dream  was  a  revelation  to 
him  of  treasure  concealed  behind  that  cellar- 
door.  The  next  morning  he  had  the  cellar 
carefully  examined,  and,  as  really  proved  the 
case,  he  did  find  behind  a  great  deal  of  rubbish 
and  old  lumber,  a  little  door  which  had  a  heart- 
shaped  perforation,  and  of  which  nobody  in  the 
family  could  give  any  account  The  door  now 
being  found,  the  great  object  was  to  search  for 
treasure.  A  passage-way  was  discovered  which 
led  from  this  door  to  the  church.  The  dreamer's 
inference  now  was,  that  the  treasure  lay  before 
the  church,  but,  alas  I  all  the  digging  never 
brought  a  groschen  to  light. 

In  the  door  of  the  library  there  are  three 
broad  rents,  which  are  the  traces  of  evil  spirits 
that  once  visited  the  room ;  namely,  French 
soldiers  who,  in  1806,  pursued  the  young  and 
beautiful  Frau  von  Bismarck  to  the  library- 
door,  which  she  closed  and  locked  after  her, 
and  which  the  pursuing  soldiers  tried  in  vain  to 
enter  by  piercing  it  with  their  bayonets.  Her 
husband  fled  into  the  neighboring  forest,  having 
previously  taken  pains  to  bury  his  treasure, 
which  consisted  of  a  large  sum  in  louis  d'ors, 
under  a  pavilion  in  the  corner  of  the  park. 
After  the  soldiers  had  left  the  place  the  old 
man's  indignation  was  very  great,  when,  on  his 
return,  he  found  that  his  treasure  had  been 
discovered,  though  not,  as  he  feared,  by  the 
French,  but  by  the  dogs,  which  had  scratched 
away  at  his  buried  money,  and  scattered  the 
louis  d'ors  all  around.  It  can  not  be  proved 
that  Schoenhausen  was  ever  in  the  possession 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  "militia  of  the 
Holy  Virgin."  But  in  the  legends  connected 
with  the  place  the  Knights  Templars  play  a 
very  important  part.  Their  long,  white  mantles, 
with  the  red  cross,  are  very  appropriate  for 
ghostly  offices,  and  not  a  few  have  been  seen — 
if  we  credit  the  tales  of  many  generations  of 
servants  who  have  occupied  the  house — in  their 
nocturnal  peregrinations. 

COUNT  BISMARCK'S  PRESENT  RESIDENCE. 

Whether  or  not  the  ghosts  have  frightened 
the  Count  away  from  Schoenhausen  we  do  not 
know.    But  it  is  certain  that  in  1867  he  bought 
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property  elsewhere  in  Pomerania,  and  has  made 
his  new  estate  his  principal  country  residence. 
An  English  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News, 
London,  who.  visited  his  new  property,  thus 
describes  it: 

"  Nobody  ever  thought  any  thing  about  that 
country  before  the  Chancellor,  in  1867,  bought 
his  property  there.  At  present  the  melancholy 
I  steppes  which  border  on  the  Baltic  are  well 
!  frequented,  and  Vertzin  is  now  spoken  of  as 
Sans  Souci  was  formerly.  The  railway  from 
this  town  to  Kceslin  ought  certainly  to  burn 
tapers  in  honor  of  Count  Bismarck.  His  resi- 
dence is  simply  a  grand  seignorial  mansion, 
large  and  comfortable,  but  without  any  archi- 
tectural style,  the  ideal  of  a  dwelling  of  one  who 
is  half  countryman  and  half  townsman.  In  front 
is  a  garden  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  and 
further  on  is  a  large  park,  which  is  well  stocked 
with  game. 

The  Count  frequently  invites  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  hunting  parties,  at  one  of  which 
he  had  that  fall  last  Autumn  which  might  "have 
proved  fatal  to  Prussia.    The  sea  is  about 
fifteen  miles  off,  and  during  the  Winter  the 
north  wind  must  be  particularly  keen  there. 
The  proprietor  of  this  domain  is  engaged  in 
numerous  commercial  pursuits.   The  Minister 
of  his  Prussian  majesty  sells  wool,  manufactures 
tiles  and  bricks,  and  distills  brandy.  His  sheep- 
walks  are  renowned,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
shearing  are  sought  for  far  and  near.   One  of 
these  days  you  will  hear  that  he  is  making 
paper,  and  he  has  entered  into  partnership  with 
1    one  of  the  principal  men  of  Koeslin,  M.  Behrend, 
to  establish  a  factory  where  this  article  will  be 
produced  by  a  new  process.    I  believe  that  the 
firm  Bismarck  &  Behrend  is  going  to  make 
their  produce  from  bark.    The  vast  woods  of 
Vertzin,  Wussow,  Chomitz,  and  Charlottenthal 
will  furnish  raw  material  in  abundance.  For- 
merly, the  place  had  a  manufacturing  reputation, 
as  large  glass-works  were  established  there,  but 
they  are  now  abandoned.   The  Count  is,  with- 
|   out  doubt,  a  country  squire,  but  he  is  one  who 
possesses  genius.    In  him  there  is  something 
j    of  the  peasant,  with  his  rude  cunning,  but  also 
]    indomitable  energy.  There  is  in  him  something 
of  the  Norseman,  which  is  the  antipodes  to  the 
German  whom  we  have  hitherto  known,  almost 
a  contradiction.    Count  Bismarck  has  simply 
transferred  to  politics  the  proceedings,  manners, 
and  principles  which  he  and  his  colleague  land- 
owners of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  apply 
in  part  to  matters  of  domestic  and  rural  economy. 
He  treats  the  Prussians  and  Germans  as  he 
treats  his  peasants,  if  we  may  so  describe  the 
colonists  of  those  countries." 


ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  BISMARCKS. 

There  are  many  versions  of  the  origin  of  the 
family  and  name  of  the  proprietors  of  Schcen- 
hausen.  One  is,  that  the  Bismarcks  are  of 
Bohemian  extraction,  and  that  at  a  very  early 
period  they  came  to  the  Altmark,  one  of  whose 
villages  still  bears  the  name  of  Bismarck,  ami 
is  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of  the 
family.  There  is  another  tradition  that  the 
Bismarcks  are  of  Wendish  origin.  According 
to  this,  the  real  name  of  the  family  is  "Bij 
Smarku,"  which,  in  Wendish,  is,  "Beware  of 
the  way-thorn !"  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Bis- 
marcks, like  all  the  knightly  families  in  the 
Altmark,  are  descendants  of  the  old  German 
warriors,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Welfish, 
Askanian,  or  other  princes,  conquered  the  Slavic 
land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  and  laid 
it  as  an  offering  to  Christianity  and  German 
civilization.  The  Bismarcks  belong  to  the  great 
estate  of  Biscopesmarck,  at  first  abbreviated  to 
Bischofsmarck,  and  finally  to  Bismarck. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Bismarcks  in 
history  is,  when  Rule  or  Rulo  (that  is,  Ru- 
dolph) von  Bismarck  figures  in  the  year  1270 
in  the  town  of  Stendal,  as  a  prominent  member, 
or  really  the  head,  of  the  guild  of  tailors.  The 
Prussian  archives  are  singularly  minute  on  this 
dashing  fellow's  history,  which,  in  fact,  has  some 
striking  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
most  distinguished  descendant.  Rule  Bismarck 
was  equally  noted  for  his  wealth,  shrewdness, 
and  daring.  He  represented  Stendal  in  all  the 
most  important  negotiations  at  the  German 
courts,  directed  all  the  political  affairs  of  his 
district,  and  maintained  until  death  a  very  high 
position.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  schools 
in  Stendal,  and  defended  the  cause  of  education 
as  long  as  he  lived.  At  his  death  he  left  four 
sons,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Klaus,  became  the 
most  prominent  and  influential.  He  exhibited 
rare  political  dexterity  and  indomitable  will  in 
opposing  the  democratic  party  of  his  times. 
On  his  gaining  a  great  political  victory  in  his 
district,  he  was  presented  with  the  Castle  of 
Burgstall.  This  placed  the  Bismarcks  at  once 
among  the  nobility,  and,  in  all  the  subsequent 
political  movements  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, some  one  or  other  of  the  family  played  an 
important  part.  The  very  Klaus  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  was  the  soul  of  the  great  and 
successful  effort  in  Brandenburg  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  the  German  Emperor  Charles  IV 
to  incorporate  Brandenburg  into  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  which  he  was  designing  to  place 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Lutzelberg  family, 
and  should  stretch  from  Lubeck  on  the  north 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
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THE  TREATY  OF  LETZLINGEN. 


The  proprietors  of  the  Burgstall  castle  be- 
came renowned  in  time  of  peace  for  their  hunt- 
ing proclivities  and  for  their  hospitality,  as, 
indeed,  the  Bismarcks  have  always  been.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  score  or  more 
of  hilarious  devotees  to  the  chase  with  retinue 
of  man  and  beast,  to  be  entertained  there  by 
the  week,  and  at  night  to  forget,  over  their 
cups,  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Burgstall  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  an  excellent  game  dis- 
trict, and  this  proved  its  fatal  gift,  for  it  was 
because  its  forests  had  the  best  game  in  Bran- 
denburg that  the  Elector,  Hans  George,  in  the 
year  1553,  was  attracted  toward  it;  and  when 
he  proposed  to  the  Bismarcks  to  buy  it,  or 
exchange  it  for  Schoenhausen,  the  terms  seemed 
to  be  at  once  so  favorable,  or,  as  we  suspect, 
the  penalty  of  refusal  likely  to  prove  in  the  end 
so  severe,  that  they  were  accepted.  The  affair 
was  ten  years  under  negotiation,  however,  and, 
in  1563,  the  treaty  of  Letzlingen  was  signed 
with*  great  formality,  by  which  Schoenhausen' 
became  in  future  the  Bismarck  homestead. 

The  succeeding  period  of  two  centuries  was 
marked  by  almost  a  continual  series  of  wars 
between  conflicting  sections  of  what  was  in 
time  to  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia.  But  always  some  Bismarck  peered 
above  the  common  level  of  diplomats  or  sol- 
diers, and  was  in  every  case  distinguished  by 


an  intense,  nay,  passionate  love  of  his  country. 
Indeed,-  as  we  notice  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  from  an  obscure  province 
to  one  of  the  leading  powers  in  Europe,  we 
can  scarcely  recall  a  family  which  has  grown 
with  it,  uniting  its  energies  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  to  a  greater  degree  than  that  of 
the  Bismarcks  ;  and  that  a  scion  of  that  family 
should  be  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia 
is  but  the  natural  and  well-merited  crowning 
of  the  patriotism,  energy,  and  talents  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors. 

(to  bs  continued.) 


Christ  was  the  first  certain  practical  teacher 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  conjecture,  to  wish,  and  to  believe  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  philosophic  specu- 
lation, and  quite  another  to  direct  the  inner  life 
and  outward  acts  by  it.  And  this  Christ  was, 
at  least,  the  first  to  teach.  For  although  the 
belief  that  bad  actions  were  to  be  punished  in 
the  future  life  had  been  introduced  among  many 
nations  before  the  time  of  Christ,  yet  they  were 
only  such  actions  as  were  injurious  to  civil 
society,  and  consequently  had  also  received 
their  punishment  in  that  society.  To  enforce 
an  inward  purity  of  heart  in  reference  to  another 
life  was  reserved  for  Christ  alone. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FOOD. 

NUMBER  IV. 
BREAD. 

WHATEVER  of  wholesome  variety  we 
may  find  in  the  boiled  grains,  whole  or 
broken,  we  must  take  them  ground  and  baked 
to  lean  upon  as  the  "  staff  of  life."  No  other 
article  of  food  is  so  indispensable  as  bread ; 
there  is  no  other  which  is  found  in  some  form 
on  every  civilized  table  at  every  meal.  It  is 
made  of  a  variety  of  grains,  but  wheat  is  that 
I  most  commonly  used  by  at  least  the  majority 
of  civilized  people  in  the  temperate  zones.  And 
looking  back  to  the  summary  already  given  of 
the  constituents  of  this  grain,  and  its  perfect 
adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  human  system, 
we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  prevalence  of  so  excellent  a  food. 

Having,  then,  so  perfect  a  .material  put  into 
our  hands,  it  becomes  us  who  are  intrusted 
with  its  preparation  to  see  that  a  perfect  article 
is  placed  upon  the  table.  It  must  be  fine,  light, 
white,  homogeneous,  palatable,  and  tender  every 
time,  and  all  these  qualities  must  last  several 
,  days.  Bread-making  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  that  devolves  upon  the  housekeeper 
or  cook,  and  perfection  in  this  is  considered 
the  touchstone  of  excellence.  Papers  abound 
in  recipes,  cook-books  devote  long  chapters  to 
its  consideration,  pamphlets  are  written,  farmers' 
i  clubs  discuss,  and  learned  men  lecture;  but 
after  all  how  little  good  bread  is  seen  ;  how  our 
papas  grumble  and  predict  dismal  futures,  and 
husbands  scold  and  quote  their  mothers,  and 
I  sons  rudely  denounce  the  miserable  compounds 
placed  before  theml  Many  women  shuffle 
blindly  and  carelessly  on  through  all  this  blame 
and  responsibility,  bringing  out  something  "  hit 
or  miss,"  not  using  judgment  enough  to  discern 
whether  it  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  often 
actually  unable  to  tell  whether  it  tastes  sour  or 
not ;  others,  struggling  nobly  and  determinedly 
on,  after  weary  months,  or  perhaps  years,  of  toil 
I  and  trial,  are  able  to  present  a  white  loaf,  which 
J  is  indeed  a  monument  of  triumph  over  difficul- 
|  ties.  Draw  near,  O  trembling  and  despairing 
young  housekeeper,  the  task  is  not  impossible. 
Repress  the  blinding  tears  awhile  and  let  us 
inquire  how  this  has  been  accomplished. 

First,  there  is  the  flour;  your  husband  has 
provided  the  best  brand  ;  he  has  done  his  duty, 
so  if  you  do  not  do  yours  it  is  not  his  fault, 
please  remember.  Ah,  my  reminder  was  need- 
less, as  that  stifled  sob  testifies.  But  the  flour 
you  see  is  not  a  dirty  nor  a  dead  while.  It  has 
a  clear  look  with  a  slight  tinge  of  cream  color. 
You  press  a  little  between  the  fingers,  it  retains 


the  shape ;  you  throw  it  against  the  wall  and  a 
portion  of  it  sticks.  You  first  pass  it  through 
a  sieve  to  make  sure  that  no  foreign  matter  has 
fallen  into  it,  and  to  reduce  the  lumps.  At 
nightfall  place  two  or  three  quarts  of  it  in  a 
wooden  bowl,  add  warm  water  enough  to  make 
at  least  a  quart  of  thick  batter  in  the  flour, 
adding  a  gill  of  Hartford  yeast,  or  some  other 
equally  good.  But  perhaps  you  can  not  go  to 
the  grocers  to  get  Hartford  yeast,  and  you  do 
not  like  brewer's  yeast,  nor  the  place  where 
they  get  it,  any  better  than  I  do.  Well,  then, 
you  must  get  some  good  yeast  somewhere,  say 
one  pint  of  it,  or  if  you  get  good  yeast-cakes,  j 
soak  them  in  half  a  pint  of  blood-warm  water, 
add  the  "  snorts  "  or  the  "  middlings  "  of  wheat  | 
enough  to  make  a  thick  batter,  and  keep  it 
warm  till  quite  light  In  the  mean  time  boil  a 
pint  of  hops  in  four  quarts  of  water,  strain,  and 
keep  warm,  and  when  your  yeast,  is  light  add  it 
to  the  hop- water,  with  "shorts"  enough  to 
make  a  thick  batter.  When  this  is  light  add 
corn-meal  enough  to  make  a  hard  dough.  Make 
this  into  a  roll  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
cut  off  the  cakes  half  an  inch  thick.  Dry  them 
quickly,  say  in  two  or  three  days,  but  do  not 
scald.  If  you  keep  these  in  a  dry  place  they 
will  last  some  months,  and  will  also  serve  to 
make  another  supply.  If  you  use  these,  one  or 
one  and  a  half  must  be  put  to  soak  in  the  after- 
noon in  a  tea-cup  of  warm  water,  and  then  it 
will  be  ready  to  put  into  your  "sponge"  at 
night  Remember,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  ; 
have  your  yeast  good ;  if  it  is  not,  you  may  as  j 
well  stop  before  going  any  further. 

The  water  for  mixing  the  sponge  must  be 
warmed  to  about  one  hundred  degrees ;  but 
you  have  no  thermometer — it  pays  to  keep  one 
in  cooking — so  the  water  must  not  be  hot 
enough  to  scald  the  yeast  nor  so  cold  that  it 
will  not  rise.  In  the  Winter,  if  the  flour  is 
cold,  the  water  will  need  to  be  warmer  than  in 
Summer.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  you  will  not 
commonly  need  to  set  the  sponge  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  if  you  have  no  warm 
water  you  must  build  a  fire  if  necessary  to 
warm  it  Spare  no  pains,  and  experience  will 
eventually  teach  you  what  is  right  But  it  is 
Winter  now,  and  after  the  sponge  is  mixed  it 
must  be  kept  warm.  Draw  up  a  chair  by  the 
stove,  set  your  bread-bowl  in  it,  spread  a 
napkin  over  it,  and  then  cover  it  with  a  blanket 
as  carefully  as  you  would  your  first-born  babe. 
Do  not  think  me  joking,  for  this  is  no  joking 
matter.  One  writer  seriously  remarks  that  a 
good  bread-maker  watches  the  process  with 
about  as  much  assiduity  as  a  mother  watches 
the  cradle  of  a  sick  child. 
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If  the  weather  is  quite  cold,  warm  some 
bricks  and  set  the  bread  bowl  upon  them,  or 
cover  up  some  fire  in  the  stove  before  leaving 
it  for  the  night  Look  at  it  as  soon  as  you  rjse 
in  the  morning.  From  this  time  you  must  not 
really  .forget  it  one  moment.  Every  thing  de- 
pends on  constant  vigilance.  If  it  is  coming 
up  too  fast  set  it  where  it  is  cooler;  if  it  is 
already  sour  it  is  spoiled.  True,  saleratus  can 
be  added,  but  its  perfection  is  irreparably  gone. 
As  soon  as  it  is  light  enough — and  nothing  but 
experiment  will  enable  you  to  decide  that — 
add  about  two  quarts  more  of  flour,  and  gradu- 
ally warm  water  enough  tovmake  a  dough  as 
stiff  as  you  can  well  handle.  Knead  it  thor- 
oughly, the  more  the  better,  then  make  it  into 
two  or  three  loaves  and  set  to  rise  in  a  warm 
place  away  from  any  cool  draught. 

Of  course,  all  your  engagements  for  the 
morning  were  .shaped  the  day  before  to  accom- 
modate your  bread,  and  now  your  oven  must  be 
hot  when  your  bread  comes  up.  You  can  not 
tell  beforehand  exactly  when  that  will  be.  It 
will  depend  on  the  temperature,  the  yeast,  etc. 
Close  watching  is  now  more  indispensable  than 
ever.  Husband,  children,  company,  and  callers 
must  all  stand  aside — a  few  minutes  too  much 
will  spoil  the  bread.  And  if  you  should  be 
lucky  enough  to  put  it  in  at  just  the  right 
moment,  if  the  oven  is  not  hot  enough  it  will 
rise  and  spoil  after  it  is  put  in,  and  if  it  is  too 
hot  it  will  not  rise  enough.  Bake  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
loaf  and  the  heat  of  the  oven.  Judge  when  it 
is  done  by  tlie  color,  or  test  it  by  knocking  it 
with  the  knuckles. 

At  last  it  is  done,  and  your  face  is  glowing 
with  pleasure  as  well  as  with  heat  and  toil. 
"  We  will  have  the  bread  for  dinner.  Husband 
shall  see  that  I  can —  "  But,  my  good  woman, 
it  is  not  fit  to  eat  yet.  It  must  stand  twenty- 
four  hours  and  ripen.  You  can  have  it  to-mor- 
row for  dinner.  *'  To-morrow  noon  !  why,  that 
will  be  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  1  put 
the  yeast-cakes  to  soak.  Two  days  to  make  a 
loaf  of  bread  I  Can  it  be  that  a  kind  Provi- 
dence demands  so  much  toil,  and  time,  and 
care  to  produce  the  commonest  necessaries 
of  life !" 

In  due  time,  if  they  can  wait  so  long,  the 
bread  is  cut,  is  eaten,  and  praised.  The  dear, 
patient  woman  foresees  as  nearly  as  possible 
when  her  bread  will  be  out,  and  tries  to  fore- 
stall the  time  so  as  not  to  have  either  a  super- 
fluity of  the  old  or  a  deficiency  which  will  need 
to  be  made  up  with  unwholesome  hot  biscuit. 
She  tries  the  two-days'  job  again,  and  thinks 
herself  happy  if,  after  six  months  of  such  care, 


and  toil,  and  experiment,  she  succeeds  in  hit- 
ting it  nearly  right  half  the  time.  By  middle 
life  she  has  probably  established  her  reputation 
as  a  good  bread-maker.  Her  family  often  say 
they  like  nothing  so  much  as  some  of  her  good 
bread  and  butter.  They  eat  it  freely — bread 
and  butter  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  bread  and 
butter  often  at  dessert  for  dinner,  and  bread 
and  butter  and  tea  for  supper.  And  yet  they 
do  not  seem  to  thrive  on  it  Some  of  them 
have  liver  complaint,  others  dyspepsia,  others  I 
something  else,  and  all  are  costive.  To  be 
sure,  they  do  not  think  much  of  the  latter,  it  is 
so  common.  Why,  two-thirds  of  the  women 
of  America,  and  nearly  as  many  of  the  men,  are 
said  to  be  habitually  costive,  and  besides,  it  is 
not  a  delicate  thing  to  talk  about 

Well,  it  is  our  business  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  our  eating,  and  so  we  can  afford  to  be  a 
little  venturesome.    If  we  inquire  into  the  na-  ' 
ture  of  costiveness,  we  will  find  it  to  be  a  torpid  j 
state  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  I 
so  that  the  waste  matter  of  our  daily  eating  is  i 
not  passed  off  promptly.   Of  small  conse-  | 
quence,  is  it  ?   Why,  waste  matter  of  any  kind  ! 
retained  in  the  system  is  one  of  the  surest  of  I 
poisons.    There  are  three  great  outlets  for  the  ' 
different  kinds  of  waste  matter  in  the  system,  , 
the  lungs,  the  skin,  and  the  bowels.    If  either 
of  these  is  obstructed,  the  others  undertake  to 
do  its  work  for  it.   So  when  this  waste  matter  | 
comes  to  a  stand-still  in  the  lower  part  of  (he 
alimentary  canal,  minute  absorbents  soon  be-  j 
gin  to  take  up  the  fluid  portions  of  the  fecal  ! 
mass  and  return  them  to  the  blood,  which  carry  | 
them  to  the  skin  and  the  lungs,  giving  to  the 
former  the  sickly  yellow  hue  so  frequently  seen  I 
in  bilious  people,  and  to  the  latter  that  knock- 
down sort  of  an  odor  so  like — what  it  really  is.  | 
But  as  the  skin  and  lungs  already  had  their  own  ' 
work  to  do,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
perform  this  additional  labor  perfectly,  so  the  J 
blood  remains  very  impure,  rendering  the  whole 
system  much  more  liable  to  inflammations,  ( 
fevers,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  kinds  of  diseases, 
than  when  it  is  pure.   The  liver,  that  great 
strainer  of  the  animal  system,  labors  diligently 
to  correct  this  state  of  things,  and  is  soon  over-  j 
taxed  and  not  able  to  work  at  all,  causing  the 
common  liver  complaint 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  bread  f  ' 
Much,  every  thing;  because  if  it  had  been 
made  of  the  whole  yheat,  coarsely  ground,  the  1 
fibrous  portions — now  taken  out  in  the  bran- 
would  have  so  distended  and  incited  to  healthy 
action  the  alimentary  canal  that  the  waste  mat- 
ter would  have  passed  out  by  its  natural  chan- 
nel, leaving  the  whole  system  incomparably 
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more  healthful.  The  latter  can  not  be  in 
healthy  condition  unless  it  clears  itself  daily 
and  easily.  One  of  the  first  questions  the  good 
physician  asks,  when  called,  to  most  of  his  pa- 
tients, is,  "  What  is  the  state  of  the  bowels  ? 
Are  they  open  ?" 

"Bat  why  is  this?"  asks  some  man.  "Has 
not  wheat  been  called  a  perfect  food  ?" 

Yes,  wheat  in  its  entirety,  but  you  have  been 
tampering  with  it,  sir.    Wheat  has  its  self- 
i    clearing  properties,  but  you  have  taken  them 
out  as  bran.    It  has  its  lime  for  the  bones,  and 
you  have  taken  that  out  too  under  the  same 
name,  and  your  poor,  rickety  children  proclaim 
!     the  results.    It  has  lime  and  silica  for  the  teeth, 
|    but  they  too  have  disappeared,  and  this  tooth- 
less generation  accuses  you  of  the  abstraction. 
|    The  pallid  ones  call  for  more  iron  to  color  the 
blood,  the  demented  ones  call  for  more  phos- 
|    phorus  to  nourish  the  brain,  and  the  feeble  ones 
i    call  for  the  gluten  to  strengthen  the  muscles 
while  the  greater  part  of  all  these  you  have 
taken  out  of  their  daily  food  and  given  to  the 
cattle. 

"Nothing  was  in  the  bran,"  you  will  say, 
"  but  the  husk,  the  mere  skin  of  the  berry,  no 
nutriment  whatever." 

If  you  examine  this  bran  carefully,  you  will 
find  it  a  rich  crust,  containing  the  most  of  the 
i  ingredients  just  mentioned  to  the  amount  of 
about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
entire  berry,  and,  besides,  the  very  skin  which 
you  despise  is  needed  to  clear  the  waste  matter 
out  of  the  system.  After  destroying  the  nice 
proportions  in  the  perfect  kernel,  we  are  obliged 
to  eat  more  than  we  need  of  the  starchy  matter 
that  remains,  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  the 
deficient  materials.  The  result  is,  that  many 
other  kinds  of  food  are  now  better  than  this 
good  bread.  The  "staff  of  life"  has  become  a 
broken  spear,  piercing  the  hand  which  leans 
upon  it 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  eat 
the  entire  kernel,  and  we  shall  then  have  a 
perfect  article  which  will  correct  these  ailments 
and  deficiencies.  The  proofs  of  these  state- 
ments are  neither  few  nor  difficult  to  find.  Nu- 
merous and  decisive  experiments  have  been 
made  upon  animals,  of  which  our  readers  have 
doubtless  seen  more  or  less  mention.  Human 
beings  are  continually  making  experiments  on 
themselves  with  similar  results,  though  not  in- 
tentionally carried  so  far  as  to  be  fatal.  It  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  restorative  in  a 
great  many  cases  of  failing  human  health. 
Physicians,  taking  the  cue,  prescribe  the  lack- 
ing constituents  in  bran  tea,  or  bran  cakes,  or 
more  cunningly  envelop  them  in  some  curious 
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name,  as  medicine,  and  give  them  to  people 
who  never  would  have  needed  their  aid,  if  they 
had  eaten  the  whole  wheat  as  God  gave  it  to 
them.  Experiments  on  a  larger  scale  have 
been  tried  in  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  in  pro- 
visioning ships  and  troops,  which  have  resulted 
always  in  favor  of  the  bread  made  of  the  whole 
wheat  meal.  Respectable  scientific  men  give 
their  undivided  testimony  in  its  favor.  Dr. 
Bellows's  popular  books  on  eating  and  health 
are  especially  elaborate  on  this  point.  Our 
physiological  text-books,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, favor  this  view.  Cutler,  and  Youmans,  and 
Beecher,  and  even  the  mischievous  Johnston — 
Chemistry  of  Common  Life — who,  as  Dr.  Lees 
says,  knew  not  the  a  b  c  of  the  science  he  pre- 
tended to  teach,  and  many  others  acknowledge  | 
the  importance  of  eating  the  whole  wheat  meal. 

So  let  us  go  back  to  the  miller  and  get  a  good 
article  if  we  can.  If  possible  we  will  have 
good  white  Winter  wheat — the  better  the  grain 
the  better  the  flour.  Clean  it  well,  for  it  will 
show  what  is  ground  up  in'  it — things  which 
people  eat  in  fine  flour  without  suspecting 
them.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  out  any 
tell-tales  with  the  bran.  One  great  cause  of 
the  distaste  for  Graham  flour,  or,  as  it.  is  more 
properly  called,  wheat  meal,  is  that  consumers 
not  knowing  how  to  judge  of  it  are  often  im- 
posed upon  by  the  vilest  imitations — poor  dirty  j 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  "  feed."  A  little  practice  will 
enable  you  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the 
poor  more  readily  than  in  the  case  of  bolted 
flour.  It  should  have  a  clean  yellowish  or  red- 
dish look  according  to  the  color  of  the  wheat,  a 
light,  flaky  texture,  the  bran  plainly  visible,  but 
no  oats,  nor  husks,  nor  other  foreign  matter. 
To  aid  in  testing  it,  run  it  through  an  oat  sieve, 
which  will  retain  nearly  all  foreign  matter  with 
the  coarsest  of  the  bran.  If  it  is  a  good  article 
you  will  find  no  chaff  nor  oats — nothing  but  the 
clean  bran  or  crust,  which  should  all  be  returned 
to  the  flour  and  intimately  mixed  with  it  It  is 
right  as  it  is;  you  can  not  improve  it  by  any 
separation.  If  it  has  been  ground  coarsely  all 
the  better.  We  spoil  most  of  our  grains  by 
grinding  them  too  fine.  The  sieve  you  may 
put  by  for  future  use.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  ex- 
amine all  your  flour  and  meal  by  its  aid,  es- 
pecially in  warm  weather. 

There  is  no  "scratching"  about  this  wheat 
meal;  that  was  in  the  oats  and  chaff.  Pure 
wheat  bran  is  a  glutinous  crust  that  softens 
completely  in  cooking.  And  now  for  making  it 
up.  Begin  about  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted 
for  the  table,  having  the  oven  hot.  Take  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  pure,  soft,  cold  water,  if  you  can 
get  it.    Slowly  scatter  in  the  meal  with  one 
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hand  while  stirring  with  the  other,  until  you 
have  added  about  a  quart,  making  a  batter  a 
little  too  thick  to  settle  flat  A  salt  spoon  of 
salt  may  be  added,  though  it  is  more  tender 
without,  and  you  soon  forget  to  miss  it.  Then 
polish  with  a  cloth  and  some  oil  a  dozen  three- 
and-a->half-inch  patty-pans  and  dip  into  them 
the  batter  just  thick  enough  to  round  up  slightly, 
put  them  into  a  hot  oven  and  bake  on  the  top 
first.  Or  if  the  oven  is  hot  enough,  as  with 
most  wood  stoves,  to  scald  them  on  all  sides 
promptly,  it  does  not  matter  where  they  stand. 
They  should  be  in  at  least  thirty  minutes  with- 
out burning,  then  take  tbem  out,  slip  them  from 
the  tins  to  a  plate,  and  let  them  cool  enough 
before  eating,  so  as  not  to  melt  the  butter. 
They  are  then  perfectly  wholesome,  and  as  light 
as  any  good  fermented  bread. 

Now  what  becomes  of  your  elaborate  bread- 
making.  Here  is  perfect  bread  in  one  hour, 
instead  of  two  days.  I  do  not  say  it  requires 
no  skill,  and  very  possibly  there  may  be  some 
failures.  Skill  and  care  are  requisite  in  all  good 
cooking.  But  in  common  fermented  bread  we 
find  that  the  great  demand  for  skill  and  care 
arise  from  false  conditions  that  man  himself  has 
imposed.  He  has  taken  out  the  ingredients 
that  would  make  the  bread  light,  and  sweet,  and 
nutritious,  and  woman  is  called  upon  with  infin- 
ite labor  and  skill  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  miller  has  spoiled  the  wheat  and  woman  is 
called  upon  to  restore  it  to  its  original  value. 
Surely  the  man  is  far  more  exacting  in  his  de- 
mauds  upon  woman  than  is  her  Maker. 

This  simple  way  of  making  bread  is  of  course 
familiar  to  many  of  my  readers ;  but  some  who 
have  tried  it  superficially,  and  others  who  have 
not  tried  it  at  all,  will  doubt  of  its  lightness 
because  "  nothing  has  been  put  in  to  make  it 
light,"  not  because  nothing  was  necessary. 
The  pure  atmospheric  air  abundantly  stirred  in 
with  the  coarse  and  flaky-  flour  is  plainly  seen 
in  bubbles  in  the  batter,  and  it  is  the  expansion 
of  these  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  that  makes-  it 
light.  If  you  let  it  stand  long  before  baking 
some  of  these  will  escape.  If  you  let  it  cook 
on  the  bottom  while  the  top  is  still  soft,  more 
will  escape.  For  this  reason  it  should  crust 
over  the  top  first,  or  promptly  on  all  sides  at 
once.  If  you  put  it  into  a  large  tin,  it  will  not 
heat  through  so  quickly,  and  the  air  will  escape 
usually  into  one  large  bubble,  or  air  chamber, 
instead  of  being  fixed  in  small  bubbles  through- 
out the  bread.  Even  common  muffin  rings  are 
a  little  too  large.  Nothing  that  is  easily  acces- 
sible is  better  than  the  three-and-a-half-inch 
patty-pans  of  pressed  tin.  There  are  cast-iron 
bread-pans,  made  for  this  kind  of  bread,  which 


some  prefer,  but  they  are  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable. These  should  be  heated  and  oiled, 
and  the  batter  dropped  into  them  while  they  are 
hot,  and  then  put  at  once  into  a  hot  oven. 

If  these  are  wanted  very  tender — though 
thorough  mastication  is  a  very  wholesome  proc- 
ess—cover them  up  tight,  say  in  a  tin  pail,  with 
a  cloth  under  them  to  absorb  the  moisture.  If 
not  wanted  at  once,  put  them  into  a  jar  for  the 
same  purpose.  If  wanted  warmed  up,  steam 
them  thoroughly.  Some  like  them  better  thus 
than  when  fresh.  For  distinction  this  may  be 
called  batter  bread,  or  batter  biscuit.  When 
fairly  tried  it  often  becomes  so  well  liked  as  to 
be  a  daily  requisite.  But, I  like  variety,  and  I 
find  that  people  grow  tired  of  this  as  they  do 
oC  any  other  new  dish,  especially  if  eaten  too 
freely.  All  dietetic  changes  should  be  gradual. 
A  perfectly  wholesome  thing  may  disagree  with 
the  system  that  is  not  ready  to  receive  it. 
House-cleaning  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  very 
uncomfortable  to  have  all  the  rooms  cleaned  in 
one  day.  We  can  not  expect  to  break  ourselves 
of  bad  habits,  especially  of  so  unclean  a  habit 
as  eating  bolted  flour,  all  at  once  without  some 
commotion.  But  adopt  it  gradually,  persist  in 
it  cautiously,  and  you  will  come  around  right 
at  last,  and  be  very  thankful  for  it  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not 
medicine — it  is  simply  good,  wholesome  food. 
Even,  those  troubled  with  chronic  diarrhea — 
which  is  only  weakness  of  another  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal — have  been  cured  by  it 
It  strengthens  and  builds  up  every  part  of  the 
system. 

But  when  liked  and  adopted  it  is  better  to 
make  up  the  wheat-meal  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
One  variety  is  made  by  taking  one-fourth  part 
corn-meal,  scalding  with  boiling  water  and 
mashing  out  the  lumps,  then  adding  water 
enough  to  make  it  with  the  three-fourths  wheat- 
meal  into  a  batter  a  little  thicker  than  the  last 
described.  Bake  in  the  same  way,  only  ten 
minutes  longer,  then  cover  close  and  let  them 
stand  half  an  hour  after  being  taken  from  the 
oven. 

Very  good  breakfast  rolls  may  be  made  by 
stirring  the  wheat-meal  into  tepid  water  until  it 
makes  a  dough  just  firm  enough  to  handle,  roll 
out  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  cut 
with  a  biscuit-cutter  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
thirty  or  forty  minutes.  These  are  not  quite  so 
spongy  as  the  batter  biscuit,  but  are  much 
liked  by  many,  especially  by  those  with  good 
teeth. 

The  scalded  rolls  are  better  to  my  fancy. 
Pour  boiling  water  into  good  wheat-meal,  stir- 
ring and  working  barely  enough  to  make  it  into 
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a  dough  just  firm  enough  to  roll  out  half  an 
inch  thick.  Cut  with  a  small  cake-cutter,  or, 
better  still,  into  squares  with  a  knife,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
They  will  be  light  and  crisp,  or  if  wanted  very 
tender  cover  them  in  a  jar.    This  is  really  the 

i  most  wholesome  of  any  of  these  styles — they 
will  keep  the  longest  in  hot  weather,  showing 
that  they  are  the  most  thoroughly  cooked,  and 
they  are  very  convenient  for  those  whose  coal- 
stoves  or  ranges  can  not  readily  be  brought  up 
to  the  heat  requisite  for  the  batter  bread.  But 
it  is  more  difficult  to  make  than  the  others;  it 
requires  practice  to  acquire  the  skillful  manipu- 
lation, or  sleight  of  hand,  so  that  they  shall  be 
neither  hard  nor  heavy. 

'  Wheat-meal  can  be  made  into  bread  with 
yeast  after  the  directions  already  given  for 
bolted  flour,  only  the  sponge  should  not  stand 
so  long — at  least  not  in  the  same  temperature  ; 
the  dough  should  not  be  made  so  hard,  nor 
stand  in  the  pans  so  long  before  baking.  It 
also  requires  a  hotter  fire  and  more  time  in  the 
oven.    If  made  right  it  is  sweeter  and  richer 

|  than  bolted  flour  bread,  and,  therefore,  it  does 
not  need  the  sweetening  commonly  added  to 
conceal  the  effect  of  too  much  fermentation. 

Now  I  fancy  I  see  the  ladies  looking  over 
these  carefully  prepared  dainties  with  doleful 
faces,  and  one  of  them  whispers  that  she 
does  n't  like  the  color.  So  now  the  men  are 
not  entirely  to  blame  after  all,  are  they?  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  you  can  not  raise  one  of 
the  sexes  very  much  higher  than  the  other;  so 
it  is  likely  we  are  both  to  blame  in  this  bread 
business,  only  I  think  the  women  have  the 
hardest  of  it  But  they  are  brave  even  in  that, 
and  have  come  to  pride  themselves  on  their 
dexterity  in  doing  even  these  unnecessarily 
hard  things  well.  As  to  the  color,  my  dear 
sister,  that  is  altogether  a  matter  of  taste.  You 
do  not  object  to  a  much  deeper  color  than  that 
in  your  fruit-cake ;  and  when  you  consider  that 
the  paleness  of  the  bread  is  due  to  the  loss  of 
the  life-giving  principles,  you  will  no  mare  ad- 
mire its  color  than  you  would  the  paleness  of  a 

!  corpse. 


He  who  can  not  find  time  to  consult  his 
Bible,  will  one  day  find  that  he  has  time  to  be 
sick;  he  who  has  no  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die;  he  who  can  find  no  time  to  reflect, 
is  most  likely  to  find  time  to  sin ;  he  who  can 
not  find  time  for  repentance,  will  find  an  eter- 
nity, in  which  repentance  will  be  of  no  avail ; 
he  who  can  not  find  time  to  work  for  others, 
may  find  an  eternity  in  which  to  sufler  for  him- 
self.—H.  Mart. 
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ON  THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


WE  commonly  treat  want  of  reflection  as 
an  excuse  for  many  faults.  Thoughtless- 
ness has  now  usurped  the  rightful  place  of 
charity,  and  is  allowed  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins.  A  young  man  may  waste  his  time 'in 
idleness,  and  degrade  bis  faculties  by  excess, 
yet  kind  friends  will  believe  that  they  have 
almost  vindicated  his  character,  when  they  re- 
mark that  he  is  only  "  thoughtless."  A  young 
woman  may  betray  a  passion  for  admiration 
and  display,  and  heartless  disregard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  she,  too,  will  be  excused  as 
"  thoughtless."  A  Christian  may  forget  the 
dignity  of  his  calling,  and  fail  to  vindicate  his 
Master's  name,  yet  when  conscience  becomes 
alarmed,  and  the  light  of  the  soul  is  seen  to  be 
too  manifestly  burning  dim,  it  is  well  if  he  also 
do  not  urge  the  same  plea,  and  avoid  a  confes- 
sion of  his  sin,  by  a  ready  admission  of  his 
"  thoughtlessness." 

But  the  source  of  so  many  vices  is  surely  no 
small  evil.  That  which  leads  in  society  to  con- 
tempt and  desertion,  ruin  and  shame — in  relig- 
ion to  guilty  compliances  and  the  estrangement 
of  God,  seems  a  dangerous  excuse  to  press; 
and  we  learn  by  a  little  reflection  to  understand 
those  passages  where  it  is  urged,  not  as  a  palli- 
ation, but  a  distinct  and  glaring  offense.  In 
the  opening  verses  of  Isaiah,  thoughtlessness 
takes  its  place  among  the  foremost  of  those 
great  offenses  of  Israel  which  heaven  and  earth 
are  invoked  to  hear — it  stands  between  the  re- 
bellion of  children  whom  the  Lord  had  nour- 
ished and  brought  up,  and  the  provocation  of 
the  Holy  One  to  anger,  the  revolt  which  smiting 
can  not  arrest.  "  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth 
not  know,  my  people  do  not  consider." 

The  world  was  thoughtless  when  God  swept 
away  a  generation  from  the  earth ;  they  ate  and 
drank,  married  and  were  given  in  marriage,  and 
knew  not  till  the  flood  came,  and  took  them  all 
away. 

In  every  great  convulsion,  whenever  the 
scourge  of  God  has  fallen  upon  a  State  in  the 
exceeding  bitter  stroke  of  conquest,  revolution, 
or  civil  discord,  the  wonder  of  after  ages  lias 
been  the  blindness  of  the  victims— "  They  knew 
not  the  time  of  their  visitation."  And  the  final 
scene  of  trial  and  decision  will  come  upon  the 
nations  like  a  thief,  it  will  find  the  people  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  the  Church,  too,  possibly 
asleep. 

It  is  thus  a  serious  question,  How  shall  we 
know  whether  we  meet  the  just  demands  of 
religion  upon  our  meditation— how  much  is 
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required  of  us  by  the  duty  of  devout  thought- 
fulness  ? 

The  man  who  deliberately  neglects  God's 
ordinances  or  his  Word,  to  whom  heaven  is  a 
strange  thought  and  prayer  a  rare  exercise, 
knows  pretty  well  that  he  does  not  come  to  its 
demands.  The  formalist,  whose  prayers  are 
bendings  of  the  knee,  and  his  praises  move- 
ments of  the  lips,  who  receives  the  communion 
rather  as  a  charm  than  as  food  for  the  faithful 
heart — a  moment's  reflection  might  well  con- 
vince him  how  far  short  he  comes  of  true 
thoughtfulness.  But  even  a  moment  is  seldom 
given.  He  is  too  thoughtless  to  detect  his 
thoughtlessness.  He  resembles  a  dreamer,  too 
thoroughly  deceived  to  suspect  of  falsehood  the 
dazzling  images  which  crowd  upon  his  brain. 
Infatuated  men  are  like  an  ox  going  to  the 
slaughter,  or  a  bird  hastening  to  the  snare,  and 
knowing  not  that  it  Is  for  his  life.  The  ox 
knoweth  his  owner;  but  they  dream  of  being 
the  friends  of  God,  when  Satan  has  bound  them 
in  fetters  of  brass.  The  ass — knowing  little 
else — knoweth,  at  least,  his  master's  crib ;  but 
they  dream  that  they  are  fed  with  the  finest  of 
the  wheat,  while  their  souls  are  perishing  for 
lack  of  bread.  Men  should,  therefore,  apply 
themselves  to  find  a  test,  independently  of  mere 
opinion  and  self-indulgent  estimates;  and  this 
rule,  at  least,  we  are  safe  in  laying  down — that 
some  proportion  should  exist  in  the  allotment 
of  our  thoughts ;  that  an  occasional  moment  of 
listless  dallying  is  not  enough  for  the  profound- 
est  theme  and  the  most  overwhelming  interests. 
So  far  as  earth  is  outweighed  by  heaven,  and 
time  transcended  by  eternity,  and  our  hopes  of 
worldly  prosperity  by  the  result  of  the  Divine 
decrees — so  far  should  our  temporal  anxieties 
be  subordinated  to  our  spiritual  concerns.  Can 
we  be  anxious  when  the  markets  are  adverse  to 
some  enterprise,  and  yet  careless  when  Divine 
realities  fall  dead  upon  our  hearts  ?  Alas,  the 
whole  property  of  the  world  will  have  perished 
in  the  final  flames,  when  the  influence  of  sacred 
things  begins  to  be  perceived.  Shall  the  day's 
exertions  go  for  the  chaff  of  time,  and  for  the 
wheat  ten  frowsy  minutes  in  the  morning,  half 
awake ;  and  at  night,  ten  more  drowsy  minutes, 
lylf  asleep  ?  For  time,  shall  we  be  all  on  flame, 
like  a  soldier  in  the  shock  of  battle ;  and  for 
eternity,  cold  and  listless  as  that  same  soldier 
upon  drill? 

Here  an  objection  is  raised.  The  world  would 
be  neglected  entirely,  and  we  should  think  of 
nothing  but  devotion,  if  this  rule  of  proportion 
were  admitted.  The  markets  would  be  forsaken 
for  the  churches,  and  the  earth  would  be  over- 
run with  weeds,  while  men  were  busy  about 
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their  prayers.   Now,  if  this  objection  were  not  ! 
urged  until  the  danger  showed  itself,  the  answer 
might  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

But,  indeed,  it  gathers  all  its  force  from  the 
false  assumption  that  prayer  and  systematic  de- 
votion are  the  only  means  of  grace.   To  the  j 
Christian,  on  the  contrary,  all  earth  is  one  great 
training-school,  its  pleasures  call  forth  his 
thanks,  its  crosses  educate  bis  patience;  the  j 
poor  recall  the  Lord  who  has  declared  that  we 
may  help  him  in  them ;  its  friendships  are  types 
and  remembrances  of  that  great  Friend  who  is 
above;  wealth  teaches  to  give,  like  the  Father;  I 
and  poverty  to  be  in  want,  like  the  Son ;  and  ! 
even  bereavement  is  wholesome  in  its  bitterness,  j 
when  it  frees  our  affections  from  the  dust.  Earth 
speaks  to  him  of  a  curse  turned  into  a  blessing; 
of  exile  from  Eden  transmuted  into  education 
for  the  skies ;  of  banishment  from  the  face  of 
God  converted  into  the  communion  of  the  Spirit,  j 
so  that  for  his  purged  affections  nothing  is  com-  j 
mon  or  unclean,  but  the  bells  of  the  horses  ' 
have  inscribed  upon  them,  as  in  prophetic  vision, 
"  Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 

Every  one,  however,  has  a  special  excuse  to 
urge.    Each  admits  the  general  obligation ;  but  | 
tempers  the  confession  by  referring  to  some  i 
peculiar  obstacle  that  besets  himself. 

1.  One  is  candid  enough  to  own  that  other 
concerns  drove  this  out  of  his  mind.  Every 
trifle  that  presents  itself  gets  share  of  the  at- 
tention, and  then  introduces  some  other  trifle, 
and  God  is  crowded  out,  while  he,  like  the 
guests  in  the  parable,  is  proving  oxen  or  visiting 
a  piece  of  land.  "  I  had  other  things  to  think 
of,  other  expectations  filled  my.  hopes."  "  What 
things,"  may  not  the  Judge  reply,  "to  compare 
with  eternity  and  God  ?  What  hope  to  weigh 
against  the  hope  of  heaven?  You  chose  the 
unreal  and  the  base,  then  be  content  without 
the  substantial  and  exalted.  You  consciously 
built  upon  the  sand,  and  refused  to  think  of 
storms  and  rains,  therefore  you  must  not  com- 
plain that  you  are  homeless  now." 

2.  But  a  second  urges  that  temporal  things  . 
are  present  and  tangible ;  they  press  upon  the  J 
senses  and  solicit  the  attention ;  they  take  men  | 
by  force  against  their  will.  j 

And  is  not  God  also  present  ?  or  is  it  a  valid  j 
excuse  that  men  have  banished  him  from  their  | 
attention?   One  ought  to  tremble  as  he  con-  j 
fesses  that  his  soul  is  blind;  that  the  ever-  : 
present  has  drawn  a  veil  over  his  face,  and  left  I 
the  sinner  undisturbed  among  his  idols.  When 
faith  is  demanded,  it  can  not  be  sufficient  to 
answer  that  we  do  not  see.   Doubtless,  also, 
there  has  been  some  moment  when  the  soul  felt 
Him  near,  and  bowed  before  its  Maker;  we 
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bent  down,  as  did  Elijah,  when  wrapping  his 
face  in  his  mantle,  because  the  Lord  went  by. 
Why  has  the  impression  faded  ? 

3.  "  But,  after  all,  it  seems  very  desirable  that 
God  would  reveal  himself  more  clearly."  Yet, 
if  this  objection  were  granted,  it  would  make  a 
poor  excuse  for  carelessness.  Surely,  if  the 
task  of  knowing  him  be  difficult,  the  greater  is 
the  need  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  endeavor. 
By  showing  that  our  minds  require  to  be 
strained,  and  our  attention  strung  to  the  utter- 
most, one  does  not  prove  that  he  may  safely 
refuse  all  exertion  and  effort  whatever. 

The  patriarchs  never  saw  God  at  any  time, 
but  were  content  to  walk  by  faith.  The  mar- 
tyrs who  glorified  him  in  the  fire  were  sustained 
by  no  help,  except  what  we  also  may  have  when 
we  require  it.  The  apostles  had  the  positive 
drawback  of  knowing  as  man  Him  whom  they 
bad  to  receive  as  God.  Has  any  man  seen  God 
at  any  time,  that  I  should  complain  of  an  ob- 
!    stacle  which  I  share  with  all  the  sons  of  Adam  ? 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  God's  seclusion  is 
1  the  greatest  help  to  though  tfulness.  We  might 
1  see  flames  of  fire,  and  hear  a  trumpet  waxing 
greater  and  greater,  but  that  impression  would 
soon  become  familiar,  and,  at  the  most,  sight 
would  only  be  dazzled  by  an  image  of  splendor, 
while  conscience  is  now  free  to  create  her  own 
image  of  holiness  and  love.  God  is  not  re- 
vealed to  the  senses,  chiefly  because  the  senses 
are  incapable  of  comprehending  Deity. 

4.  Another  complains  that  the  thought  of  God 
I    is  too  high  and  grand,  and  we  feel  oppressed  as 

upon  mountain  tops,  where  the  air  is  not  dense 
j  enough  to  breathe.  Yet  how  dreadful  a  con- 
fession is  this  1  When  the  heathen  did  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  their  thoughts,  he  gave  them 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind.  A  danger  so  terrible 
demands  every  effort  to  escape. 
Thus  each  of  these  excuses  has  crumbled 

1 

under  a  careful  examination.   Yet  God  has  con- 
!    descended  to  provide  against  them  all  in  the 
I    person  of  Jesus  Christ.    He  mixed  with  our 
j    common  world,  that  what  presses  so  heavily 
upon  oar  time  and  attention  might  suggest 
1    instead  of  banishing  thoughts  of  God.  He 
brought  God  to  our  very  doors ;  he  revealed 
him  in  that  visible  shape  which  we  have  de- 
sired, and  he  made  the  thought  of  his  Father  to 
be  no  longer  chilling  and  austere  as  the  hills  in 
Winter,  bleak  in  the  dazzling  whiteness  over 
which  the  very  winds  are  frozen,  but  like  the 
same  hills  in  the  verdure  of  Spring,  winning 
and  soft  with  the  mild  virtues  of  Christ's  hu- 
man life  below. 

His  people  do  not  .consider  I  yet  He  remem- 
bered them  when  to  remember  was  to  die. 


They  put  him  off  with  such  poor  excuses  as  no 
earthly  friend  would  offer  to  another ;  yet  if  He 
were  to  cease  for  one  moment  to  think  of  them, 
their  souls  would  know  the  bitter  pains  of  eter- 
nal death  before  that  moment  were  expired ! 


THE  SCROLLS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Slowly,  slowly  fell  night's  curtain 

Till  within  my  room 
Darkness  stole,  and  shadows  thickened, 

Yet  amid  the  gloom — 
With  its  dancing,  leaping  beauty — 

Bright  the  firelight  shone. 

Idling,  O,  so  sweet,  I  watched  it, 

Loving  thus  to  lie, 
Thinking,  pondering,  thoughts  how  anxious, 

Thinking  with  a  sigh 
How  the  years  were  swiftly  flitting 

With  their  burdens  by  I 

Slower,  slower  danced  the  firelight, 

Duller  seemed  its  glow, 
Then  I  heard  a  sound  of  rustling, 

Gently,  light,  and  low ; 
Then  I  knew  that  sleep  was  coming, 

Stealing  soft  and  slow. 

Nearer  still — until,  soft  sweeping 

O'er  my  face,  there  fell 
Rustling  wings,  whose  shadowy  foldings 

Round  me  threw  a  spell ; 
O,  how  sweet  to  be  thus  captive, 

Weary  souls  can  tell  1 

But  more  precious  far  than  resting 

Came  a  dream  to  me, 
Who  so  weary,  weak  with  breasting 

Billows  o'er  life's  sea, 
Often  longed  for  deep,  still  waters 

From  commotion  free. 

I  upon  a  path  was  standing, 

Many  here  had  trod, 
Footprints  lay  all  thick  around  me — 

For  the  way  was  broad — 
And  I  weary  stood  and  marked  them, 

Trembling  'neath  my  load. 

While  I  stood  thus  fainting,  weary, 

On  my  ear  there  fell, 
'Mid  the  silence,  deep  and  solemn, 

Sound  of  tolling  bell ; 
Then  I  knew  some  life  was  ending, 

This  its  funeral  knell. 

And  I  saw  as  backward  gazing — 

O,  mysterious  dream  ! — 
Slowly,  near,  a  form  advancing, 

Softly,  strong  in  mien, 
Quick  the  step  and  sure  of  footing, 

Bright  the  dark  eyes  gleamed. 

Step  of  youth  and  frame  of  vigor, 
Yet  how  strange  the  sight, 
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In  a  graceful,  rich  profusion, 

Ripples  snowy  white, 
Flowed  his  hair,  and  seemed  to  scatter 

Rays  of  silvery  light. 

Mute  I  stood,  his  coming  waiting 

When  upon  my  ear 
Fell  these  words  in  tones  of  music, 

Accents  sweet  and  clear, 
And  I  listened,  grateful,  eager, 

Each  true  word  to  hear. 

"  Mortal,  I  have  watched  thee  standing 

Bowing  'neath  the  weight 
Of  thy  ^burden,  weeping,  wailing, 

'  None  like  thine  so  great ;'  . 
.  I  have  beard  the  words  of  murmuring, 

That  eacn  prayer  do  freight 

I  have  beard  thee  sighing,  grieving 

O'er  this  dying  year ; 
Mortal,  hast  thou  now  forgotten, 

Fast  is  drawing  near 
A  New  Year,  whose  face  so  hopeful 

Shall  to  thee  appear  ? 

I  am  Time,  thy  father  ever, 

Thee,  my  child,  I  love, 
Loth  my  heart  to  see  thy  tear-drops, 

Dear  thy  smites  would  prove, 
Discontent  my  hand  would  gladly 

From  thy  heart  remove. 

Look,  behold,  the  old  year  coraeth, 

Bowed  and  bent  his  form ; 
Tired  his  back  with  bearing  burdens 

Men  have  cast  thereon ; 
Weary  now  he  waits  the  moment 

When  his  rest  is  won. 

He,  O  mortals,  pure  scrolls  bearing, 

To  this  fair  earth  came ; 
Now,  O,  sad  the  tale  and  painful, 

Stain  is  hid  by  stain ; 
Then  their  load  was  light  and  easy, 

Now 't  is  borne  with  pain. 

This  is  why  bis  form,  once  towering, 

Now  is  bending  low ; 
This  is  why  his  step,  once  agile, 

Now  is  weak  and  slow ; 
In  his  burden  thy  scroll  presseth, 

This  thy  soul  should  know. 

Soon  through  yonder  shadowy  portals 

Will  this  old  year  pass, 
This  thy  scroll,  so  blotted,  bearing 

Far  beyond  thy  grasp ; 
Yet,  O  mortal,  long  not,  nope  not, 

Its  foul  leaves  to  clasp. 

Turn  thy  back  upon  its  blackness, 

And  when  thou  shalt  see, 
Young  and  glad,  the  new  year  rising, 

Smiling  joy  on  thee, 
Then  O,  pray  thy  scroll  may  never 

Marred  and  blotted  be  I" 


Thus  he  ceased ;  so  fast  his  footsteps 

O'er  the  way  had  sped, 
That  beyond  me,  near  the  shadows, 

Now  his  tall  form  led ; 
With  a  quickened  pace  I  followed 

Near  those  portals  dread. 

Then  I  watched  their  outlines  gloomy, 

Till  the  burdened  year 
Fell  within  their  dark  embracing, 

Weak,  and  bowed,  and  sear, 
And  there  fell,  in  quiet  grieving, 

O'er  his  death  a  tear. 

But  why  tears  f  with  joy  I  murmured, 

For  behold  yon  youth ! 
Ah!  his  load  of  scrolls,  I  see  them, 

Gaze  I  now  with  ruth, 
Wondering  if  those  scrolls  will  only 

Feel  the  kiss  of  Truth. 

Then  I  prayed,  O,  Savior,  grant  thou, 

When  the  year  is  done, 
All  my  scroll  may  glow  with  brightness 

From  thy  beaming  Sun, 
And  all  spots  beneath  its  shining 

Hid  be  every  one  I 

This  my  prayer,  and  when  awaking 

Still  the  firelight  gleamed, 
Still  the  room  in  dimness  mantled 

With  strange  shadows  teemed, 
Through  my  soul  so  long  enshrouded 

A  new  glory  streamed. 

From  my  couch  I  rose  with  thanking, 

Blessing  that  dear  Hand 
That  I  knew  would  safely  guide  me 

Through  this  toilsome  land, 
Till  at  last  it  should,  untying, 

Loose  this  fleshly  band. 

O,  my  sister,  brother,  toiling, 

Weeping  oft,  I  ween, 
Let  not  these  thy  loud  repining* 

Thy  scroll's  fairness  screen, 
Cast  thy  care  upon  thy  Savior, 

He  thy  woe  hath  seen. 

And  while  seeking,  ever  seeking 

Thus  to  deck  thy  scroll 
With  a  pure  and  true  appearing, 

Joy  will  fill  thy  soul ; 
Light  and  glow  thy  footsteps  gilding 

Upward  to  thy  goal. 


The  watchman  on  the  battlement  partakes 
The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour ;  he  feels 
The  silence  of  the  earth ;  the  endless  sound 
Of  flowing  water  soothes  him,  and  the  stars, 
Which,   in   that  brightest   moonlight  well-nigh 

quench'd, 
Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 
Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen, 
Draw  on  with  everlasting  influence 
Toward  eternity  the  attemper'd  mind. 
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WHAT  is  a  great  man  ?  It  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  discover  within  the  immediate  lim- 
its of  personal  observation  and  reading,  minds 
who,  by  reason  of  the  prominence  of  one  or 
several  of  their  faculties,  are  noticeable  above 
their  fellows.  But  out  of  fifty  of  such  leading 
men,  as  we  call  them,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  five 
that  may  be  grouped  under  the  genuine  distinc- 
tion of  greatness,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  right 
significance  of  the  term.  For  the  hero,  wher- 
ever we  discover  him,  is  not  simply  a  reproduc- 
tion of  his  ancestors  in  the  line  of  his  natural 
nobility,  but  in  common  with  the  influences  that 
make  him — the  physical  world,  science,  art,  re- 
ligion, and  that  which  includes  all  these,  the 
diffusion  of  illumination,  whose  result  we  call 
civilization  in  the  aggregate  and  culture  in  the 
individual — in  common  with  those  elements  of 
life,  he  is  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution ;  and 
himself  and  his  work  are  at  once  summations 
and  developments  of  the  hero-mind  and  heroic 
work  of  the  past  He  is  the  great  man  whose 
wisdom  discerns  beneath  the  aspect  and  surface 
of  existence  the  realities  unseen  by  ordinary 
vision,  and  whose  power,  working  in  one  way 
or  another,  makes  them  evident  to  the  race. 
Prophets,  seers,  meek,  pure,  inspired  spirits 
were  sent  aforetime,  promulgers  of  the  truth 
most  essential  at  the  opening  of  the  historic 
period.  With  them  and  following  in  subse- 
quent eras,  were  the  captains  and  conquerors ; 
mighty  men  of  valor  who  exemplified  the 
strength  of  the  individual  man,  its  inseparable 
connection  with  dominion  and  right  to  it  Their 
work  was  wrought  with  hardness  and  cruelty, 
and  we  are  willing  to  share  the  comfortable 
hope  of  those  Peace  Congressmen  and  other 
deprecators  of  war,  who  consider  Napoleon  the 
Great  as  the  last  of  the  ancient  order  of  con- 
querors, believing  that  henceforth  the  Ruler 
shall  bear  sway,  not  by  despotism  and  arms, 
but  rather  by  rectitude  and  beneficence.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  one  fact  is  deducible  from  his- 
tory and  the  dominant  opinions  of  the  present ; 
namely,  that  the  higher  attributes  of  character 
are  demanded  and  developed  in  increasing  pro- 
portion with  the  more  distinctly  intellectual 
faculties ;  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  with 
his  immediate  followers,  who  received  the  in- 
junction to  be  wise  and  harmless,  by  their  ex- 
altation of  patience,  philanthropy,  sacrifice  for 
the  weal  of  others,  and  like  "fruits"  of  the 
Spirit,  which  had  been  comparatively,  nay,  some 
of  them  totally  unknown,  have  irrevocably  al- 
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tered  the  standard  once  used  by  men  in  meas- 
uring their  fellows. 

But  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  population, 
the  incredible  activity  of  the  press,  the  numer- 
ous and  complex  public  interests  attendant  on 
a  swift-expanding  civilization,  and  the  conse- 
quent multiplication  of  laborers  in  the  higher 
grades  of  work,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  those 
who  are  known,  perhaps  read  of  thousands, 
whose  work  would  have  been  received  with 
acclamations  some  centuries  ago,  are  neverthe- 
less not  famous,  as  possibly  they  might  have 
been  in  the  times  when  ground  was  not  broken 
for  the  rail-track  and  telegraph  post;  when 
many  did  not  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
was  not  increased  to  the  extent  that  news  a  day 
old  from  antipodal  regions  should  become  the 
table-talk  of  households ;  when  international 
Congresses,  expositions,  and  scientific  conven- 
tions were  not  so  much  as  dreamed  of;  when 
bountiful  minds  like  rivers  enriched  and  beauti- 
fied each  his  own  land,  but  were  not  as  to-day 
like  outflowing  currents,  moving  in  large  cir- 
cuits, invisible,  often  unnoticed  in  the  vast  ocean 
of  which  they  are  but  a  part!  Moreover,  by 
the  elevation  of  the  common  people  greatness, 
in  common  with  art,  literature,  and  most  other 
select  things,  has  become  popularized,  so  to 
speak.  There  are  merchants  in  our  prosperous 
communities  who  are  royal  in  extent  of  enter- 
prise, abundance  of  wealth,  sometimes  happily 
more  than  royal  in  their  munificence.  But  in  a 
period  when  many  are  kings,  and  all  are  free  to 
aspire  after  kingship,  the  dignity  is  recognized 
indeed,  yet  the  homage  we  pay  is  far  less  than 
is  accorded  to  one  who  stands  isolated  and  sol- 
itary in  renown. 

Foremost  among  those  toilers  for  the  general 
good,  in  whom  inheres  some  desire  at  least  for 
the  realities  searched  for  by  noble  minds,  are  the 
journalists  and  authors.  Preachers  should  also 
be  included  within  the  same  category.  Whether 
they  belong  to  the  number  of  capitalists  in 
merit  who  receive  small  returns  of  distinction, 
we  need  not  now  discuss ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  concerning  the  status  of  the  powers  be- 
hind the  press;  the  brain-workers  and  pen- 
wielders.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  minds, 
in  France,  England,  and  America  are  devoted 
to  journalism ;  their  personality  concealed  in 
the  last  two  countries  by  the  custom  of  anony- 
mous writing,  and  their  influence,  like  the  ad- 
vancing tides,  widely  spread  but  imperceptible. 
Men  of  eminent  capacity  in  all  professions, 
especially  the  higher  ones,  are  pressed  into  the 
department  of  the  public  service ;  witness  Glad- 
stone in  England,  and  Bismarck  in  Germany. 
Men  who  are  sure  of  an  historic  record  become 
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aids-de-camp  in  the  field  of  periodical  literature, 
but  the  generals  of  the  field  roust  rest  content 
with  the  privileges  of  work  and  influence,  with 
at  best  a  passing  record  remembered  only  some- 
what longer  than  their  own  editorials.  Authors, 
too,  since  literature  has  become  popularized, 
can  reasonably  expect  no  finer  monument  than 
a  paragraph  in  a  revised  encyclopedia;  for 
when  the  rate  of  sending  books  from  the  press 
to  the  bookstore  is  calculated  by  the  hour,  when 
one  summary  of  thought  or  erudition  is  covered 
like  a  rich  Autumn  leaf  by  numbers  of  its  kind 
following  in  quick  succession,  how  few  are  the 
books  which  we  do  not  consider  superannuated 
after  five  or  at  most  ten  years  1  One  has  only 
to  turn  to  literature  itself,  especially  modern 
literature,  for  confirmation  of  this  fact  In  a 
collection  of  standard  authors,  open  almost  any 
volume — say  the  works  in  prose  of  Coleridge, 
the  poet  and  philosopher,  whose  learning  was 
as  wonderful  as  his  genius,  and  we  find  num- 
berless allusions  to  authors  for  whom  he  has 
evidently  great  admiration,  yet  their  productions 
are  out  of  print  to-day,  and  were  forgotten  when 
he  studied  them  some  thirty  years  ago,  except 
to  a  few  book-dealers  like  himself. 

The  face  that  greets  the  reader  at  the  opening 
of  this  magazine  is  that  of  a  man  whose  labors 
have  been  abundant  in  all  the  professions  above 
mentioned,  and  who,  consequently,  has  had  a 
good  share  of  their  chagrins  and  compensations. 
He  has  a  good  and  wide  repute  in  the  Churches; 
he  has  the  endowment  of  character,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  esteemed  to-day  as  a  most 
precious  talent  for  the  world's  service ;  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  imparting,  included  in  our 
definition  of  greatness,  and  has  exemplified  it 
in  no  small  degree ;  for  the  denomination  which 
he  has  served  from  boyhood,  in  whose  homes 
his  name  is  a  household  word,  numbers  above 
two  million  adherents ;  and  if  with  these  is 
counted  the  public  beyond  its  limits,  whom  he 
lias  instructed  by  the  pen  or  the  ministrations 
of  the  pulpit,  it  is  safe  to  claim  that  tens,  nay, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
been  direct  recipients  of  the  knowledge  and 
truth  that  have  been  committed  to  him.  The 
sales'  of  his  published  works  indicates  half  a 
million  as  a  more  accurate  conjecture.  In  truth, 
we  must  thankfully  confess  our  times  to  be  bet- 
ter, on  the  whole,  than  the  "good  old  days "  of 
the  past.  How  an  ancient  Greek  would  have 
rejoiced  in  such  a  possible  imparting  of  his 
philosophical  precepts  to  the  multitude ! 

Yet  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  share  of  Dr. 
Stevens's  life  has  been  occupied  with  tasks  from 
which  no  permanent  recognition  occurs,  it  is 
befitting  and  grateful  to  us  who  have  observed 


his  career,  to  show  how  heartily  such  a  man 
puts  forth  his  strength  alike  in  ambitious  enter- 
prises, or  in  unobtrusive  attempts  to  meet  im- 
mediate public  requirements. 

That  which  first  and  most  clearly  impresses 
an  observer  of  his  character  is  a  martial  valor 
of  spirit,  a  certain  buoyant  courage  in  enduring 
or  achieving,  a  right  stirring  key-note  of  confi- 
dence and  cheer,  that  regulates  and  inspires  the 
whole  mature  of  the  man.  And  in  connection 
with  the  general  observations  we  have  made  on 
great  men,  it  may  be  added,  in  passing,  that  this 
element  of  joy,  blended  with  courage,  belongs 
almost  universally  to  those  who  may  be  taken 
as  representative  of  the  class.  It  was  a  quality 
of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Fielding,  Goethe, 
Lessing,  and  hosts  of  others  in  the  literary 
guild ;  it  is  noticeable  also  with  modifications  in 
Franklin,  Lincoln,  and  similar  models  of  Amer- 
ican character.  Inherent  to  the  temperament, 
it  is  established  as  an  endowment  by  a  happy, 
well-directed  childhood;  and  this  blessing  in 
some  good  portion  was  given  to  the  subject  of 
our  sketch — placid  dawning  to  a  life  that  was  to 
mature  in  battling  energies,  wrestlings  with 
adversities,  and  "  shocks  that  come  and  go." 

The  eight  years  succeeding  his  birthday, 
January  19,  1815,  were  years  of  modest  plenty 
for  the  home  in  which  he  was  born.  The 
father,  Samuel  Stevens,  was  a  Massachusetts 
copper-plate  printer  and  engraver  of  good  re- 
pute, who  had  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  order 
to  establish  himself  in  his  craft  The  mother, 
of  German  or  so-called  "Pennsylvania  Dutch  " 
origin,  exemplified  much  of  the  domestic  virtue 
and  affection  of  her  people.  Books,  such  as 
were  the  luxuries  of  comfortable  homes  before 
the  present  diffusion  of  periodical  and  ephemeral 
literature,  works  of  biography  and  travel,  flanked  ' 
at  one  end  of  the  shelf  by  history,  and  kept  in 
place — it  may  be  by  such  juvenile  tales  as  "  Jack 
Halliday,"  or  "Thinks-I-to-Myself,"  squeezed 
in  at  the  other — furnished  family  recreation  for 
the  evening,  with  amusement  for  the  children  at 
any  leisure  hour.  Pictures  from  the  father's 
work-shop  adorned  the  rooms;  and  when  he 
narrated  to  his  boys  and  girls  stories  of  the 
faces  and  scenes  that  hung  on  the  walls — the 
achievements  of  Washington,  the  chivalrous 
philanthropy  of  Lafayette,  the  capture  of  the 
British  Serapis,  by  the  invincible  captain  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard — at  least  the  eldest  boy 
of  the  group  listened  with  kindling  eyes,  eager 
for  the  time  to  come  when  he  should  enter  the 
great  outside  world,  where  one  could  do  "all 
that  becomes  a  man "  and  find  gladness  in  an 
honorable  career.  Family  picnics  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill  or  Delaware ;  diversions  planned 
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for  them  by  their  mother,  who  observed  many 
pleasant  domestic  customs  of  the  Father-land ; 
hilariously  performed  and  emulated  feats  of 
swimming ;  barbecues  of  mammoth  oxen,  which 
boys  were  wont  to  patronize  without  discrimina- 
tion of  the  politics  urged  upon  the  public  by 
means  of  these  decoys  to  its  appetite  ;  playing 
at  mummers  in  the  neighbors'  houses  on  Hal- 
low-Eve, and  other  prankish  delights  filled  the 
lad's  leisure,  and  confirmed  his  good  spirits  in 
this  golden  time.  One  night  he  told  a  false- 
hood ;  as  it  is  the  only  authenticated  one  that 
can  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  indicates  a  cer- 
tain obtuseness  of  intelligence  when  exerted  in 
the  direction  of  untruth,  it  may  bear  repetition 
here.  After  a  hearty  play  with  his  comrades, 
and  probably  a  corresponding  hearty  supper,  the 
little  fellow  retreated  to  a  favorite  resting-place 
in  the  kitchen,  beneath  the  high-legged  German 
stove,  where  he  was  prone  to  lie  asleep  till  late 
in  the  evening ;  not,  however,  with  the  mother's 
approval,  since  the  practice  interfered  with  the 
children's  retirement  at  their  regular  hour. 
When,  therefore,  she  discovered  him  settled  in 
his  warm  hiding-place,  she  called,  "Abel,  are 
you  asleep?"  After  a  moment's  debate  with 
himself  the  boy  concluded  that  the  mother 
would  not  have  the  heart  to  wake  him,  provided 
he  was  asleep;  he  answered,  "Yes,  ma'am." 
But,  alas,  for  his  logic !  His  eyes  were  sum- 
marily opened  by  means  that  he  dreamed  not 
of  as  he  lay  in  his  simulated  slumbers.  The 
mother  might  moderate  irregularities,  but  un- 
truth must  be  punished ;  and,  with  decision 
and  a  leather  strap,  she  sent  him,  rueful  and 
mortified,  to  bed.  This  attempt  at  deceit  was 
so  foolish  and  unsuccessful  that  I  think  he 
never  was  tempted  to  a  second  one. 

These  early  years  confirmed  for  life  the  vivac- 
ity natural  to  the  boy's  nervous,  sanguine  tem- 
perament. But  the  valor  that  is  equally  mani- 
fest in  his  character,  and  closely  related  to  its 
good  spirits,  was  developed  in  a  succeeding 
period  of  conflict;  and  with  it,  what  in  delicate 
natures  is  often  the  counterpart  of  moral  cour- 
age, an  acute  sensibility  to  suffering.  First,  in 
a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  was  the  decline  of 
the  father's  health.  Gradually  his  working  hours 
were  diminished ;  at  last  they  ceased  altogether. 
Anxieties  that  shaded  the  mother's  face  were 
quickly  discovered  by  the  children,  whose  very 
steps  were  subdued  in  the  new  atmosphere  of 
gloom  that  pervaded  the  home.  A  modest 
income  which,  with  the  regular  earnings,  had 
maintained  the  family  in  comfort,  was  now  far 
too  small  to  supply  its  wants  and  the  added 
expenses  of  illness.  Abel  was  burdened  with 
solicitude.    A  peculiarly  endearing  hand  had 
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united  the  father  and  son  ;  for  the  latter  was  so 
intelligent  and  vivacious  a  companion  that  the 
love  of  the  former  was  deepened  by  great  con- 
tent and  pride.  The  boy  shut  himself,  day  after 
day,  in  his  own  room  to  weep  over  the  little 
keepsakes  that  his  father  had  given  him  on 
birthdays  and  other  festivals,  while  he  trembled 
at  the  sound  of  the  invalid's  cough,  and  recalled 
the  ominous  words  of  a  neighbor :  "  Poor  Mr. 
Stevens  will  never  be  any  better."  Death,  the 
merciful  but  stern-visaged  angel,  delayed  his 
coming  through  many  languishing  months. 
When,  at  last,  he  appeared  suddenly,  Abel, 
terror  stricken,  besought  the  father  to  stay ;  at 
least  to  speak  one  word  of  farewell.  But  the 
dying  man's  eyes  were  fixed,  his  arms  rigidly 
extended ;  he  uttered  no  response.  The  chil- 
dren, overcome  by  a  sight  as  new  as  it  was 
appalling,  were  led  from  the  room,  and  for  many 
sad  weeks  thereafter  would  the  boy  resort  to 
his  father's  grave,  to  lament  in  loneliness,  some- 
times in  darkness,  over  the  loving  heart  that 
lay  so  near,  yet  so  irremediably  separated  from 
him. 

Now  that  the  support  of  the  house  was  gone, 
the  mother,  although  infirm  in  health  by  reason 
of  watchings  and  toils,  tried  "  to  pick  her  bread 
by  a  needle's  point,"  and  thereby  atso  to  feed 
her  five  young  children  ;  for  the  estate  left  by 
the  father  had  fallen,  after  his  death,  into  mis- 
managing or  untrustworthy  hands,  and  no  in- 
come could  be  derived  from  that  source.  It 
would  be  needless  to  report  here  the  well-known 
history  of  a  struggling  needle-woman  ;  the  re- 
moval to  comfortless  quarters ;  the  selling  of 
one  household  treasure  after  another ;  the  pale- 
ness, care,  foreboding  that  overspread  the  faces 
of  the  little  group.  One  glimpse,  however,  of 
this  dreary  period  should  not  escape  our  notice— 
a  glimpse  into  the  chamber  where  the  mother 
sits  all  night  over  her  work,  straggling  under  a 
burden  that  continually  exhausted  her  strength 
and  resources.  Abel  stays  to  cheer  her,  nor 
can  he  be  persuaded  to  go  to  rest.  He  prophe- 
sies artlessly  of  the  good  time  coming  in  a  year 
or  two — he  is  but  nine  years  old — when  he  shall 
be  strong  enough  to  work.  He  paints  with 
love  and  imagination,  impassioned  by  sorrow, 
the  restoration  of  the  former  days ;  the  home- 
stead reoccupied ;  the  outdoor  rambles  and  in- 
door plenty  renewed ;  the  home  all  restored 
except  for  that  sense  of  something  lost — the 
presence  of  its  head.  Boyish  pictures  were 
these,  extravagant  and  immature,  but  they  would 
never  have  been  drawn  by  any  but  a  prematurely 
strong  spirit.  No  wonder  that  when  the  night 
watches  drew  toward  the  dawn,  the  mother, 
broken  with  grief,  yet  upborne  by  her  child's 
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innocent  confidence,  should  press  him  to  her 
bosom,  nor  that  both  should  learn  the  secret 
consolation  which  is  the  fruit  of  love  and  sorrow. 

The  extreme  feebleness  of  the  mother's  health, 
and  the  sight  of  his  helpless  brothers  and  sis- 
ters pining  with  want,  so  wrought  upon  the  boy 
that,  one  morning  after  a  meager  breakfast,  he 
went  unnoticed  from  the  house,  determined  to 
apply  at  every  shop  in  the  city  before  giving 
over  the  attempt  to  find  some  work.  All  day 
he  trudged  the  streets,  hungry  and  forlorn,  but 
keeping  a  brave  face,  and  hoping,  as  often  as  he 
was  repelled  from  one  place,  to  fare  better  at 
the  next  But  the  tradesmen  had  no  work  for 
such  a  little  fellow.  They  interrupted  his  plea 
at  the  outset  with  the  objection,  "  You  are  too 
young  to  do  any  thing  here."  Something,  how- 
ever,  in  the  boy's  face — perhaps  the  urgent  need 
that  betrayed  itself  under  the  simulation  of 
cheerfulness — compelled  the  attention  of  a  to- 
bacconist, into  whose  shop  he  strayed  late  in 
the  afternoon.  After  some  preliminary  ques- 
tions put  dubiously  and  answered  with  but  half- 
concealed  eagerness,  the  man  asked,  "  Will  you 
be  faithful  to  your  work  if  I  '11  let  you  try  ?" 
"  O  yes,  sir,  I  will  indeed ;  you  may  depend  on 
me  for  that,"  answered  the  child.  "  Well,  then," 
said  the  man,  continuing  his  scrutiny  of  the 
pleader's  face,  "go  in  the  back  room  yonder, 
and  let  them  see  what  you  're  fit  for."  The 
child  obeyed  forthwith,  and  was  set  to  turn  the 
wheel — a  task  performed  manually  in  small  man- 
ufactories of  this  kind.  But  he  had  not  eaten  a 
mouthful  since  breakfast,  and  was  ready  to  drop 
with  hunger.  The  odor  of  tobacco  made  him 
faint  and  giddy.  His  puny  arms,  though  urged 
by  the  most  resolute  of  wills,  failed  to  control 
the  wheel.  The  rude  apprentices  made  sport 
of  his  awkwardness.  When  they  tired  of  this 
means  of  diversion  they  drew  a  large  box  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  set  him  on  it,  saying 
that  such  a  wonderful  "  wheeler  "  ought  to  sit  at 
ease  and  do  nothing  more  than  "boss"  the 
other  hands.  Heartlessness  and  hunger  have 
broken  many  an  older  spirit  than  the  boy's, 
who  was  as  yet  but  a  novice  in  the  school  of 
suffering.  He  submitted  unresentfully  to  their 
jeers,  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  thought 
of  the  hopes  of  the  morning,  and  the  group 
whom  he  must  meet  at  home  with  no  cheering 
announcement  of  good  fortune.  When  the  ap- 
prentices stopped  work  they  bade  him  go  home 
to  his  mother  and  stay  ;  he  need  n't  come  back. 
He  asked  for  the  store-keeper  whom  he  bad 
first  addressed,  but  tlie  man  had  gone.  So, 
exhausted,  and  utterly  cast  down,  with  a  heart 
well-nigh  broken  from  fullness  of  unshared 
trouble,  the  child  returned  home. 


But  his  courage  rose  with  the  morning,  for 
natures  like  his  do  not  sink  with  heart-break. 
The  resolute  will,  guarded  by  prudence,  stim- 
ulated by  discrimination  to  see  and  use  oppor- 
tunity, was  growing  strong  under  the  very  ad- 
versities that  threatened  to  destroy  health  and 
spirits.  If  he  could  not  turn  a  tobacco-wheel 
he  could  at  least  pick  up  chips,  and  forthwith 
he  set  about  providing  for  Winter  by  filling  the 
vacant  room  in  cellar  and  closet  with  kindlings 
from  the  building  yards.  The  bits  of  pine  sent 
forth  a  wonderful  light  and  comfort  for  the  vir- 
tuous, loving,  suffering  family.  They  could  for- 
get the  cold  that  pierced  their  thread-bare  gar- 
ments when  they  gathered  before  the  brilliant 
flames ;  they  could  even  forget,  while  the  warmth 
and  brightness  lasted,  the  meagerness  of  their 
two  daily  meals,  nor  long  for  better  fere  than 
their  rye-bread  and  water ;  and  if,  as  sometimes 
happened  in  their  increasing  necessity,  neighbors 
only  less  needy  than  themselves  brought  in 
humble  gifts  of  food,  their  reluctance  to  accept 
it  was  tempered  with  such  gratitude  as  enabled 
them  to  partake  of  it  with  thankful  hearts. 
Later  in  the  season  the  boy  renewed  his  search 
for  employment,  and  found  it  in  a  cotton  factory 
located  in  a  part  of  the  city  known  as  the  North- 
ern Liberties.  A  place  of  liberty  it  was  indeed 
to  him— of  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
anxieties  and  helpless  inaction.  He  arose  at 
four,  returned  from  the  factory  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  received  a  dollar  for  two  weeks' 
work ;  the  only  regular  means  of  support  for  the 
family,  for  the  mother,  now  sinking  with  con- 
sumption, was  entirely  disabled.  The  anticipa- 
tion of  her  death,  the  falling  of  the  keystone, 
which,  despite  many  a  shock,  had  held  together 
the  arch  of  their  domestic  life,  was  an  appalling 
trouble  to  her  children.  Yet  in  their  extremity 
they  were  npt  left  without  evidence  of  the 
Divine  protection.  For  instance,  one  evening 
as  Abel  was  returning  from  his  work,  pondering 
how  the  wolf  could  be  kept  outside  their  door 
through  the  week,  and  utterly  unable  to  call  up 
any  means  of  defense,  inasmuch  as  his  wages 
were  spent,  and  no  more  could  be  had  till  the 
next  Saturday,  his  anxieties  were  suddenly  dis- 
pelled by  the  sight  of  a  half  dollar  glistening  on 
the  pavement,  in  the  clear  Winter's  moonlight 
It  was  as  if  an  angel  had  dropped  the  coin  at 
the  feet  of  the  boy,  who,  in  the  quick  revulsion 
of  feeling,  shed  tears  of  relief,  kissed  it,  and 
carried  it  home  with  great  rejoicing.  Moreover, 
by  reason  of  his  diligence  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  he  was  erelong  promoted  to  a  higher 
post  in  the  factory  with  advanced  wages;  he 
also  obtained  a  situation  for  his  brother  in  the 
same  establishment.  And,  just  before  the  long- 
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dreaded  calamity  overtook  them,  a  friend  ap- 
peared to  solace  the  last  hours  of  the  invalid 
with  assurances  of  protection  and  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  children — an  excellent  woman 
who  had  known  the  mother  intimately  in  happier 
years,  and  who,  after  a  long  separation,  had 
learned  casually,  or  more  truly  providentially, 
of  the  illness  and  loneliness  of  her  former  com- 
panion. 

After  his  mother's  death,  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  the  children,  Abel  continued  at 
his  work  in  the  factory;  but  his  hardships  were 
much  relieved  by  the  good  offices  of  friends,  a 
comfortable  home-like  boarding-place,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  Sunday-school.  He  resolved 
to  begin  a  devout  life,  though  but  twelve  years 
old  when  the  decision  was  made  manifest  in  bis 
conversion,  and  to  recover  his  small,  forgotten 
store  of  instruction  acquired  at  the  day-school 
before  his  father's  death.  This  turning  of  his 
thoughts  to  knowledge  and  the  service  of  Christ 
were  two  most  significant  facts  in  the  outset 
of  his  career.  The  superintendent  of  the 
school,  who,  for  abundance  of  good  works,  de- 
serves to  rank  with  John  Wesley's  lay  preach- 
ers, is  still  alive ;  a  venerable  guest  on  certain 
periodic  occasions  at  the  home  of  his  "  son  "  in 
the  Gospel.  At  such  times  he  discourses  with 
the  complacency  that  one  feels  in  recalling  cir- 
cumstances involving  one's  own  personal  inter- 
est and  effort,  of  the  progress'  of  the  young 
scholar,  of  his  insatiable  aspirations  after  knowl- 
edge and  righteousness;  his  Romish  saint-like 
ardor  in  prayers  and  deeds  before  he  rightly 
understood  the  efficacy  of  faith;  of  the  hours 
be  passed  in  praying  in  hidden  places,  and  at 
oight;  of  the  lines  of  chalk-marks  on  a  pipe  in 
the  factory,  recording  the  number  of  his  daily 
prayers ;  of  bis  ultimate  deliverance  from  this 
self-imposed  righteousness  into  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  his  followers  free;  of 
the  hunger  of  his  intellectual  faculties, '  that 
could  not  be  appeased  by  study  trenching  upon 
sleep  or  needful  relaxation;  of  the  book  held 
open  by  cords  to  die  same  pipe  that  had  borne 
the  record  of  his  prayers,  in  order  that  the 
reader  might  use  every  moment  in  the  brief 
intervals  of  respite  from  his  manual  work ;  of 
the  simple,  fervent  addresses  made  first  to  his 
own  classmates,  and  biter  in  other  Sunday- 
schools  and  churches,  whither  people  assembled 
in  crowds  to  hear  the  little  preacher,  who  was 
obliged  to  stand  on  something  higher  than  the 
altar  floor  to  be  seen  of  them. 

Thenceforth  his  course  of  self-development 
and  achievement  was  unmistakably  discerned 
in  the  future,  while  encouragement,  help,  pros- 
perity, stood  as  guides  and  postmen  ever  ready 
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to  convey  him  from  one  stage  of  advancement 
to  another.  He  went  for  an  education  to  New 
England.  Here  a  new  world  was  opened  to 
him,  for  here,  above  all  other  lands,  are  wisdom 
and  the  powers  that  acquire  it  exalted  in  very 
truth  above  rubies  or  even  diamonds.  Wisdom 
is  doubtless  "  a  good  thing,"  as  the  speculators 
say  in  New  York,  though  by  no  means  always  the 
principal  thing;  and  one  needs  no-spectacles  to 
observe  that  diamonds  are  the  insignia  of  rank, 
that  is,  of  excellency  of  any  sort,  in  the  prevail- 
ing society  of  the  metropolis;  whereasain  the 
Eastern  States  he  who  is  wise  and  instructs  is 
the  acknowledged  prince,  whom  men  delight  to 
honor,  albeit  jewels  never  made  any  part  of  his 
family  possessions. 

At  Wilbraham  and  Middletown  young  Ste- 
vens confirmed  himself  in  the  habit  of  public 
speaking.  While  studying  at  the  College  of 
the  latter  place,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  re- 
ceived a  license  to  preach ;  and,  considering  the 
precocity  manifest  in  his  scholarship  and  ora- 
tory, the  sudden  change  in  his  fortunes  from 
obscurity  and  affliction  to  the  friendliness  and 
applause  of  the  public  immediately  about  him, 
the  wonder  is  that  bis  head  was  not  turned  by 
so  rapid  an  accession  of  intellectual  power.  At 
the  quarterly-meetings  particularly — those  high 
festivals  of  Methodism  forty  years  ago — his 
sermons  attracted  large  audiences,  and  elicited 
that  general  admiration  of  youthful  talent,  which 
is  more  fervent  than  judicious  in  its  modes  of 
expression.  But  the  boy  had  kept  his  spirit 
intact  under  the  pressure  of  suffering;  he  was 
the  stronger,  therefore,  in  his  years  of  early 
maturity  to  maintain  its  balance  when  tried  by 
the  severer  tests  of  rapid  transition  and  suc- 
cess. Carlyle  somewhere  affirms  oracularly  that 
almost  any  commonly  made  man  can  behave 
himself  when  he  is  curbed  by  the  tight  reins  of 
affliction ;  but  that  only  an  uncommon  man — a 
reality — knows  enough  not  to  run  wildly  at  ran- 
dom when  he  is  allowed  the  freedom  of  pros- 
perity. According  to  this  test  of  integrity, 
young  Stevens  proved  himself  to  be  without 
doubt  a  "reality."  Moreover,  he  was  helped 
toward  becoming  one  by  steadfast  habits  of  in- 
dustry— a  virtue  so  strenuously  exemplified 
throughout  his  career  that  had  he  ever  selected 
an  armorial  devise  its  motto  should  have  been 
the  old  maxim,  "  He  hath  no  leisure  who  useth 
it  not." 

The  recognition  of  his  abilities  served  only 
as  a  healthful  stimulant  to  them;  and  among 
the  old  people  still  living  in  the  bill  country 
around  Wilbraham  are  some  who  yet  recall 
the  eloquence  and  power  of  the  young  student 
who  used  to  preach  in  their  meeting-houses. 
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One  of  these  aged  Methodists,  in  retrospecting 
the  growth  of  the  denomination,  alluded  to  the 
young  man's  early  ministerial  labors  in  substan- 
tially the  following  words:  "There  was  little 
Abel  Stevens;  he  studied  up  to  the  'cademy, 
and  preached  round,  here  'nd  there  wherever 
the  folks  could  get  him  to  go,  and  there  was 
generally  half  a  dozen  Churches  after  him  to 
once.  The  first  time  he  'tended  our  quarterly- 
meetin',  he  put  up  at  my  house.  I  remember 's 
well  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday  a-drivin'  him 
over  from  Wilbrabam.  A  modest,  good  little 
fellow  he  was,  too!  His  cheeks  were  round 
and  red  as  Winter  apples,  and  sich  a  handsome 
pair  of  black  eyes  I  never  see  before  nor  since, 
nor  you  nuther,  I  guess.  While  I  was  a-bringin' 
of  him  over,  I  kep'  still,  at  the  first,  thinkin' 
he 'd  be  busy  with  studyin'  out  his  sermon  for 
nex'  day.  But  he  had  some  remark  to  make 
about  'most  every  thing  we  saw  'long  the  road, 
and  what  with  askin'  questions  an'  talkin'  'bout 
tl*s,  that,  and  what  not,  he  never  thought  a 
mite,  leastways  not  that  I  took  notice  of.  When 
we  got  to  the  house,  he  had  the  children  'round 
him ;  they  took  him  out  to  see  the  farm,  and  he 
come  to  the  barn  at  milkin'  an'  kep'  me  com- 
pany while  I  'tended  to  the  evening  chores,  an' 
bless  you,  we  stayed  up  till  nigh  onto  ten  o'clock 
talkin'  'bout  the  'cademy,  Sunday-schools,  Meth- 
odism, an'  I  do  n't  know  what  all.  I  enjoyed 
to  hear  him,  much  as  if  it  had  been  a  regular 
sermon ;  yet  I  felt  concerned  fearin'  that  he 
would  n't  be  on  hand  with  his  sermon  nex'  day; 
for  he  had  n't  made  no  preparation  for  it,  and 
geniuses  have  to  work  in  order  to  get  along 
well ;  that  is,  I  never  heard  tell  of  one  that 
did  n't.  In  that  respec'  they  're  just  about  as 
well  off  as  us  common  folks. 

"  Well,  come  Sunday,  we  took  an  early  start 
for  mornin'  class,  and  I  tried  again  to  give  him 
a  chance  to  collect  his  thoughts.  'T  was  on  my 
mind  often  to  say,  'Had  n't  you  better  be  gettin' 
your  ideas  together,  and  straighten  'em  out  for 
your  sermon,  my  lad,  so 's  not  to  feel  embar- 
rassed when  you  stand  up  before  the  congrega- 
tion ?'  But  somehow  it  seemed  as  if 't  would  n't 
be  exactly  proper  to  give  him  advice;  not  that 
he  pretended  to  any  thing  extra,  nor  put  on 
airs ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  If  he  had,  I  could  have 
taken  him  down  in  a  minute.  But  modest  as 
he  was,  I  knowed  he  did  n't  want  for  sense  nor 
manliness ;  an'  on  the  whole  I  concluded  to  let 
him  take  bis  own  course,  though  by  this  time 
I 'd  had  such  an  interest  in  the  boy  that  for  the 
life  o'  me  I  could  n't  help  feelin'  a  leetle  oneasy. 
By  and  by  I  spied  him  walkin'  off  quietly  to- 
ward the  woods,  an'  when  he  came  into  the 
meetin'-house,  after  a  spell,  I  knew  he  was  all 


right,  if  only  by  the  way  he  walked  up  to  the 
pulpit.  And  certain,  if  he 'd  been  brought  up 
in  it  he  could  n't  have  been  more  at  home  there. 
Lord  bless  you !  the  little  fellow  preached  as  if 
he  was  inspired.  I  believe  I  've  got  some 
warmth  in  my  heart  yet  from  the  fire  of  that 
sermon.  The  windows  of  the  meetin'-house 
was  all  took  out  and  men  sat  on  the  sills  and 
listened  outside,  for 't  was  jam  full  inside.  He 
brought  in  geology,  'stronomy,  and  other  kinds 
of  learnin' ;  some  things  he 'd  said  we 'd  kinder 
known  before,  but  somehow  he  set  'em  in  such 
a  strong  light,  they  struck  us  altogether  differ- 
ent from  hearin'  of  'em  told  over  in  the  common 
way.  Often  had  he  to  stop  for  a  minute  on 
account  of  the  amens  and  halleluiahs  that  went 
up  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  And  I  remem- 
ber when  we  went  out  from  the  meetin'  all  the 
natural  world  about  us  looked  new  and  beauti- 
ful, jest  as  if  it  really  was  full  of  the  glory  of 
God;  for  we'd  had  wonderfully  impressed  on 
our  minds  that  there  is  a  Divine  presence  by 
whom  and  in  whom  are  all  things." 

(to  bb  continued.) 
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"  T  T  OW  can  we  secure  a  more  general  attend- 
J-  ance  of  the  people  in  our  cities  upon 
public  worship  ?" 

The  first  business  of  an  intelligent  physician, 
when  called  to  minister  to  a  patient,  is  to  make 
a  diagnosis  and  determine  exactly  what  is  the 
disease.  Without  this  he  prescribes  in  the 
dark,  and  is  a  mere  empiric.  The  intelligent 
Christian,  when  meeting  with  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  Christian  success,  with  a  state  of  society 
that  seems  peculiarly  antagonistic  to  his  efforts, 
will  pursue  the  same  course,  and  inquire  care- 
fully into  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  into 
the  real  state  of  things,  and  then  wisely  adapt 
his  means  to  them.  The  question,  "How  can 
we  secure  a  more  general  attendance  of  the 
people  in  our  cities  upon  public  worship  ?"  as- 
sumes a  fact  that  every  earnest  minister  and 
Christian  has  been  sadly  realizing.  There  are 
multitudes  in  our  cities,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no 
need  to  limit  the  statement  to  cities,  who  do  not 
attend  public  worship ;  multitudes  that  have  little 
if  any  sympathy  with  public  worship ;  multitudes 
that  are  in  actual  hostility  toward  the  Church 
and  its  services. 

We  take  this  fact  for  granted,  or  the  question 
would  not  be  presented  to  us,  and  purpose  to 
look  first  at  what  is  the  real  condition  of  things 
that  originates  this  apathy,  or  indifference,  or 
hostility,  and  then  at  the  best  means  of  adapt- 
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ing  puilic  worship  to  meet  this  condition  of 
things.  In  other  words,  we  will  answer  the 
question  by  considering  modern  society,  and 
the  Christianity  for  modern  society. 

Human  nature  is  a  fixed  fact  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man ;  it  is  only  its  manifestations  and 
modes  of  action  that  can  vary.  Christianity  is 
one  and  unalterable  in  its  origin  from  God,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  necessities  of 
men.  It  can  only  change  in  its-  manifestations 
and  in  the  methods  by  which  it  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  men.  When  we  speak  of  Chris- 
tianity for  modern  society,  we  can  only  mean 
such  phases  and  modes  of  Christian  action  as 
are  applicable  to  the  peculiar  phases  and  methods 
of  human  society  at  a  particular  period.  How- 
ever fixed  may  be  the  great  elements  of  human 
nature,  human  history  has  not  presented  to  us 
a  blank  uniformity,  but  an  ever-varying  and 
ever-progressing  series  of  impulses,  aims,  ac- 
tions, and  results;  and  Christian  history,  too, 
has  been  ever-varying  and  ever-advancing  in 
wisely  adapting  itself  to  the  advancing  history 
of  the  world.  By  "the  Christianity  for  our 
times,"  then,  we  mean  the  Christian  spirit  and 
methods  best  adapted  to  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  society  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.  In 
studying  this  adaptation,  our  first  duty  is  to 
glance  at  modern  society. 

In  almost  every  aspect — in  its  spirit  and  aims, 
in  its  convictions  and  aspirations,  in  its  govern- 
ments and  social  customs,  in  its  methods  and 
means,  modern  society  differs  from  ancient,  and 
even  from  medieval  society ;  and  in  most  char- 
acteristics of  social  life,  the  nineteenth  century 
differs  from  every  century  that  has  preceded  it, 
even  its  immediate  predecessor.  So  sudden, 
rapid,  and  marked  have  been  the  changes  that 
many  of  our  readers  have  lived  through  an 
entire  transition  from  what  we  might  call  the 
old  into  the  new.  We  do  not  purpose  to  occupy 
much  time  in  indicating  the  characteristics  of 
modern  society,  and  yet  we  must  glance  at  some 
of  these. 

i.  Our  cities  are  characterized  by  intense 
activity  in  every  department  of  life.  This  is 
obvious  to  all,  and  we  only  affirm  it  and  pass  on 
to  notice  the  bearing  of  this  intense  life  toward 
Christianity. 

It  is  apt  to  become  all-absorbing.  Society 
may  be  so  much  occupied  with  its  business,  so 
intensely  devoted  to  earthly  and  daily  claims  as 
to  have  but  little  time  for  spiritual  and  eternal 
concerns.  There  grows  up  out  of  this  earnest 
life  an  earthly  absorption — a  materialism  in  the 
sense  of  devotion  to  the  present  life  and  inter- 
ests, implying  an  indifference  and  forgetfulness 
toward  things  unseen  and  future.   There  is  so 
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much  to  be  accomplished,  so  much  to  be  ac- 
quired, so  much  to  be  learned,  and  all  this,  too, 
with  reference  to  our  present  life,  that  we  have 
but  little  time  for  the  interests  of  the  life  to 
come.  Our  plans  are  so  large  and  comprehen- 
sive that  they  really  obscure  what  we  are  pleased 
to  consider  the  distant  and  less  pressing  pur- 
poses and  interests  of  religion.  Our  times, 
therefore,  are  eminently  materialistic  in  this 
sense  as  well  as  in  other  senses.  This  intense 
world-life  is  over-mastering,  and  the  Divine 
Teacher  long  ago  said,  and  said  truly,  "  Ye  can 
not  serve  two  masters." 

Worldliness  is  always  blind  to  the  future,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  present.  The 
great  interests  of  religion  are  unseen,  spiritual, 
apprehended  by  faith,  and,  in  the  false  estima- 
tion of  many,  remote  from  the  present.  Wealth, 
honor,  pleasure,  business,  science,  self,  are  here 
to  be  used  and  enjoyed  now— tangible  realities 
to  be  made  the  most  of.  With  the  facilities  jpx 
self-aggrandizement  and  self-enjoyment  charac- 
terizing our  day,  it  is  easy  to  become  absorbed 
in  these  present,  tangible,  and  selfish  interests. 
Hence  the  wide-spread  indifference  with  regard 
to  religion. 

2.  Another  characteristic  of  our  American 
cities  is  the  intermixture  of  nations.  Steam 
has  diminished  distance,  and  intelligence  has 
conquered  national  bigotry  and  prejudice.  Na- 
tions flow  together.  Their  institutions  blend 
with  each  other,  sometimes  harmonizing,  quite 
as  often  meeting  in  dangerous  antagonisms. 
Our  own  country  is  more  than  any  other  subject 
to  this  influence  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
ideas,  customs,  and  tendencies,  and  these  influ- 
ences concentrate  in  our  cities. 

The  great  secular  prosperity  of  our  country, 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities,  the  opportunities 
for  personal  enterprise  and  success  which  they 
offer  to  all,  have  been  inducements  drawing  into 
them  multitudes  of  citizens  from  other  coun- 
tries. They  come  to  us  trained  in  the  school 
of  European  history.  They  are  fresh  from  the 
scenes  of  infidel  and  revolutionary  strife.  They 
were  born  and  grew  up  amid  the  great  reactions 
of  European  society,  against  errors,  and  tyran- 
nies, and  superstitions  of  past  centuries.  They 
are  yet  in  the  midst  of  those  reactions,  are 
agitated  with  those  unsettled  questions  and 
problems,  and  many  of  them  still  in  those  ex- 
treme states  of  antagonism  to  the  former  things 
which  characterize  all  revolutions.  They  bring 
with  them  the  habits  and  customs,  the  feelings 
and  modes  of  thought  which  characterize  the 
reactionary  and  revolutionary  condition  of  the 
countries  from  which  they  came.  They  per- 
petuate their  own  modes  and  customs,- and  their 
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own  beliefs  and  unbeliefs  in  this  land  of  free- 
dom. In  many  respects  they  become  gradually 
assimilated  to  our  American  life  ;  in  many  re- 
spects they  are  assimilating  our  lives  to  theirs. 
The  social  and  religious  revolutions  through 
which  they  and  their  fathers  have  passed  leave 
many  of  them  in  a  condition  of  impatience  of  all 
restraint,  antagonism  to  all  authority,  and  skep- 
ticism toward  all  past  faiths. 

We  certainly  will  not  offend  them  by  simply 
referring  in  this  manner  to  what  many  of  them 
are  constantly  demanding  for  themselves.  They 
tell  us  they  are  not  Christians  in  our  American 
sense;  they  disclaim  the  inspiration  and  au- 
thority of  the  Bible ;  they  set  aside  the  Divine 
character  and  claims  of  our  Lord  and  Savior; 
they  declaim  against  our  Christian  Sabbath; 
they  proclaim  themselves  rationalists  and  hu- 
manitarians; they  denounce  the  Church  as  a 
center  of  priestcraft  and  superstition,  and  they 
declare  the  great  evangelical  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  theological  fictions;  they  trans- 
form liberty  into  libertinism,  and  freedom  of 
opinion  into  liberalism  of  thought  and  specula- 
tion. We  do  not  mean  thus  to  characterize  the 
whole  foreign  element  of  our  country;  we  know 
that  it  is  only  applicable  to  a  part,  but  we  also 
know  that  these  dangerous  elements  are  abund- 
antly prevalent,  and  are  rapidly  permeating 
American  society  with  the  leaven  of  their  anti- 
Christian  modes  of  life  and  the  poison  of  a 
transplanted  skepticism  and  infidelity. 

3.  Another  characteristic  of  our  cities  we 
know  not  better  how  to  characterize  than  as  an 
antagonism  growing  up  among  the  poor  and 
laboring  classes  toward  fancied  or  real  wrongs 
and  neglects  on  the  part  of  Christians  to  these 
classes.  Somehow  multitudes  of  people  in  the 
humbler  places  of  life  believe  themselves  to  be 
suffering  great  wrongs  from  society;  that  in 
many  of  the  habits  and  customs,  and  forms  of 
social  life  great  injustice  is  done  to  them.  In 
the  light  of  the  great  doctrines  of  human  equality 
and  universal  freedom,  they  can  not  understand 
the  vast  disparity  in  the  circumstances  which 
surround  them  and  those  of  others.  Reason- 
ably or  unreasonably,  multitudes  of  these  ag- 
grieved ones  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Church, 
and  Christianity  as  it  is  illustrated  by  the  Church, 
is  on  the  side  of  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power, 
and  against  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  or  at 
least  indifferent  to  them.  In  Europe  and  Great 
Britain  large  classes  are  asking  the  significant 
questions — what  does  the  Church  do  for  us  ? 
what  benefit  have  we  from  Christianity?  how 
are  our  circumstances  improved,  our  burdens 
lightened,  our  lot  in  life  made  better  by  your 
Christianity  ? 
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The  same  threatening  circumstances  are  rap- 
idly developing  in  our  own  country.  Multitudes 
here  look  upon  the  Church  first  as  caring  noth- 
ing for  them,  then  as  hostile  to  them,  then  as 
mere  organizations  in  the  hands  and  under  the 
control  of  the  aristocracy  and  wealth  of  the 
land.  The  protests  of  the  Church  against  some 
of  the  customs,  even  against  some  of  the  so- 
called  pleasures  of  the  poorer  classes,  thousands 
interpret  to  mean  hostility  to  them,  and  thou- 
sands assume  at  once  this  attitude  of  enmity 
toward  the  Church.  "The  Church  is  against 
us,"  they  say;  "Christianity  is-  in  our  way;" 
"she  is  on  the  side  of  the  rich  and  powerful;" 
"she  does  nothing  for  us;"  "she  intrenches 
herself  in  elegant  churches,  in  formal  services, 
but  has  no  place  for  us,  and  no  help  for  us." 
No  fact  of  our  times  is  more  sad  and  significant 
than  the  seeming  loosing  of  the  hold  of  the 
Church  on  the  toiling,  and  suffering,  and  needy 
masses. 

4.  But  we  proceed  to  notice  another  charac- 
teristic of  modern  society.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
earnest  inquiry  developing  an  age  of  widely 
diffused  intelligence.  All  are  thinkers  and  all 
are  thinking.  The  breath  of  science  penetrates 
all  classes  of  society ;  education  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  inheritance  of  all.  We  need  not 
occupy  time  in  describing  this  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  the  age,  but  shall  study  it  briefly  in  its 
relations  to  the  subject  before  us. 

A  formidable  amount  of  uneasiness,  indiffer- 
ence, and  skepticism  must  be  traced  for  its 
source  to  the  increased  knowledge  and  all-per- 
vading science  of  modern  times.  Not  that  in- 
creasing knowledge  leads  of  itself  to  unbelief, 
or  that  the  discoveries  of  science  weaken  the 
evidence  of  religion,  but  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  the  discoveries  of  science,  like 
all  other  good  things  In  this  world,  have  their 
responsibilities  and  dangers,  and  are  subject  to 
misuse  and  abuse.  It  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  advancing  intelligence  to  make  the  world  less 
credulous  than  it  was,  more  disposed  to  exam- 
ine what  is  proposed  for  belief,  to  demand  a 
degree  of  evidence  which  it  did  not  demand  in 
less  enlightened  times,  and  to  apply  an  unspar- 
ing criticism  to  what  was  once  accepted  as  un- 
doubted truth. 

Mere  authority,  or  assertion,  or  tradition 
avails  but  little  in  our  times.  The  age  is  sharp, 
keen,  searching.  The  reign  of  superstition  is 
at  an  end ;  an  era  of  fact,  of  investigation,  of 
demonstration  has  dawned  upon  the  world. 
Christianity  is  allowed  to  be  no  exception  to  the 
right  of  inquiry,  of  close  and  searching  criti- 
cism, and  like  all  other  things  addressed  to  the 
belief  of  men,  must  come  with  full,  and  clear, 
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and  satisfactory  evidence  of  her  truth  and  divine 
claims.  Hence,  more  than  at  any  other  period 
of  her  history,  these  evidences  and  claims  of 
Christianity  are  now  subjected  to  a  rigid  and 
searching  investigation.  While  this  searching 
investigation  is  going  forward,  thousands  of 
minds  are  standing  in  an  attitude  of  perplexity, 
anxiety,  doubt,  and  thousands  more  in  down* 
right  skepticism. 

We  propose  now  to  consider  some  principles 
and  the  best  methods  involved  in  the  judicious 
adaptation  of  Christian  activity  to  these  neces- 
sities. 

For  practical  purposes  these  characteristics 
may  be  considered  as  presenting  themselves 
under  two  phases — moral  and  intellectual.  Un- 
der the  former  we  may  embrace  all  the  forms 
of  impiety,  recklessness,  world  1  mess,  and  indif- 
ference ;  under  the  latter  the  tendency  to  skep- 
ticism so  sadly  manifesting  itself  in  philosophy, 
science,  criticism,  and  literature. 

The  former  must  be  met  by  manifestations 
of  the  moral  power  of  Christianity ;  the  latter, 
by  the  reassertion  and  enlargement  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  and  reaffirmations  and 
more  exact  statements  of  evangelical  Christian 
doctrines. 

To  overcome  the  former— the  skepticism  of 
the  heart  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  im- 
piety and  recklessness,  the  indifference,  world- 
lines  s,  and  estrangement  of  the  multitudes — 
Christianity  must  make  herself  felt  more  pow- 
erfully among  the  masses  as  a  divine  religion ; 
as  "good  news"  from  God  to  the  people;  as 
not  only  "glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  but  also 
as  "peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men." 
The  Gospel  must  be  so  preached  and  so  lived, 
and  the  Church  so  organized  and  so  worked  as 
to  make  it  always  and  everywhere  apparent 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  religion  of 
humanity;  a  religion  not  only  for  man's  best 
welfare  in  eternity,  but  also  a  religion  to  pro- 
mote his  highest  happiness  and  welfare  on  earth. 
Jesus  must  more  than  ever  be  known  as  "the 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,"  as  the  Savior 
of  the  guilty,  the  burdened,  and  the  sorrowful. 

It  must  be  demonstrated  that  Christianity  in 
its  promises  and  threatenings,  its  restraints  and 
its  commands,  its  hopes,  its  fears,  is  the  friend 
and  not  the  enemy  of  man — is  for  man  and  not 
against  him ;  that  it  is  infinitely  more  a  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  love  toward  man  than  of 
the  Divine  anger ;  that  Jesus  comes  to  bless, 
not  to  curse,  to  offer  life,  not  to  bring  death,  to 
save,  not  to  destroy,  and  that  it  is  not  till  every 
resource  of  love  and  good-will  is  exhausted 
that  the  terrible  wrath  of  God  falls  upon  the 
obstinately  and  immovably  impenitent. 
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Nothing  is  more  lamentable  than  the  common 
mistake  of  multitudes  that  the  Gospel — the 
claims  and  requirements  of  God,  the  limitations 
of  Christianity  are  against  them  and  not  for 
them;  that  the  demands  of  religion  lie  on  the 
opposite  side  from  man's  interests  and  are  hos- 
tile to  him.  Such  a  thought  is  a  reflection  on 
the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice  of  God* 
God  hates  sin,  forbids  it, and  will  punish  it;  but 
he  hates  it  because- it  is  the  opposite  of  his  own 
holy  nature,  and  is  antagonistic  to  every  thing 
good  and  blessed  in  his  creatures. 

What  God  prohibits  he  prohibits  for  the  good 
of  man ;  what  he  commands  he  commands  for 
the  purpose  of  exalting  his  creatures  in  every 
true  interest  and  every  real  good.  When  the 
Bible  forbids  intemperance,  profanity,  injustice, 
and  Sabbath-breaking,  the  Bible  stands  forth  as 
man's  best  friend.  When  God  commands  us 
to  love  him  and  to  love  our  neighbors,  to  cease 
to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  wAl,  he  points  out(to 
us  the  only  road  to  our  true  happiness  and  our 
best  interests,  both  for  time  and  eternity. 

The  world  must  be  convinced  of  this  terrible 
mistake,  not  only  by  presenting  the  true  theory 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  by  making  Christianity, 
in  its  true  spirit  and  purposes,  live  before  man- 
kind. The  Church  must  exhibit  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  her  life  and  action ;  she  must 
annihilate  all  caste,  aU  exclusiveness — every 
thing  that  separates  her  from  the  people ;  she 
must  show  herself  with  the  people  and  for  the 
people ;  her  doors  must  be  ever  open  to  them, 
her  altars  ever  free  and  inviting,  her  message 
ever  glad  tidings  unto  all  men.  Christian's  must 
be  Christ-like,  as  if  so  •  many  Christs  going 
about  doing  good. 

The  Church  must  get  outside  of  brick  and 
stone  walls,  or  make  the  openings  through  these 
walls  so  large  that  all  can  freely  enter—outside 
the  mere  pretension  of  gentility  and  the  trap- 
pings of  millinery,  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
wicked,  reckless,  thoughtless,  indifferent  masses. 
She  must  solve  somehow  the  great  practical 
problem  of  being  in  the  world  and  yet  not  being 
of  the  world.  She  must  be  the  bush  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  yet  unconsented.  "  I  pray 
not,"  said  Jesus, "  that  thou  wouldest  take  them 
out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  wouldest  keep 
them  from  the  evil."  She  must  meet  the  mate- 
rialism, the  worldliness  of  the  age,  by  throwing 
into  society  the  living  exemplification  of  an 
earnest  spirituality. 

The  Church,  clergy,  and  laity  must  "march 
right  into  this  wilderness  of  week-day  sin,  and 
fight  its  way  to  the  very  strongholds  of  Satan." 
The  truths  of  the  Gospel  must  be  carried  to 
those  who  will  not  come  to  them.   Under  the 
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very  eaves  of  our  temples  are  multitudes  as 
godless  and  as  essentially  heathen  as  the  Brah- 
mins of  Hmdostan.  The  Church  must  go  out 
to  them.  A  score  of  godly  men  and  women 
might  be  sent  out  every  Sunday  from  every 
Church  in  every  city,  bearing  a  simple,  practi- 
cal Gospel  to  multitudes  who  never  hear  a  dis- 
course on  spiritual  things.  Can  we  not  learn 
from  the  Great  Master  the  power  of  direct  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  erring  and  the  outcast? 
More  religion  of  the  common,  most  practical, 
every-day  sort,  is  the  sovereign  need  of  the 
mass  even  of  intelligent  people  to-day. 

There  must  be  no  "  eclipse  of  faith  "  in  the 
Church,  however  dark  may  be  the  eclipse  in  the 
world.  She  must  prove  her  faith  in  the  unseen, 
eternal,  and  divine,  by  her  more  earnest  spir- 
itual life ;  by  using  the  world,  but  not  abusing 
it ;  by  visiting  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in 
their  affliction,  and  keeping  herself  unspotted 
from  the  world.  * 

This  is  a  high  standard  of  Christian  life  and 
activity,  but  it  is  the  only  standard  consistent 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  Gospel;  any  thing 
less  than  this  seems  a  contradiction  to  the  Gos- 
pel and  gives  the  lie  to  our  profession.  It  is 
only  Christianity  realized  and  in  earnest,  the 
only  Christianity  which  can  impress  the  realis- 
tic and  earnest  age  in  which  we  live.  We  hail, 
therefore,  every  movement  that  looks  like  bring- 
ing Christianity  practically  and  earnestly  for- 
ward into  the  necessities  of  human  society.  In 
this  practical,  humanitarian  age,  the  Church 
must  show  herself  of  practical  value,  of  essen- 
tial and  indispensable  need  to  society,  or  society 
will  place  but  a  small  estimate  upon  her.  She 
must  be  the  leader  and  director  of  the  progress- 
ive and  reformative  movements  of  the  age,  es- 
pecially of  every  movement  to  ameliorate  and 
improve  the  condition  of  men  and  nations,  or 
these  movements  will  go  on  without  her,  and 
she  will  be  left  standing  in  the  background  of 
society,  an  obsolete  and  effete  thing  of  the  past. 

What  is  true,  and  right,  and  wise,  and  Chris- 
tian in  all  these  movements,  she  must  assist; 
what  is  unwise  and  unchristian,  she  must  ex- 
pose and  correct.  She  must  be  felt  every-where 
and  in  all  things  that  affect  society  as  a  great 
moral  power,  and  a  power  always  on  the  side 
of  man's  best  interests,  on  the  side  of  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

Christianity  has  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  unhappy  history  of  a  Church  which,  through 
many  centuries,  occupied  a  position  of  hostility 
to  every  discovery,  every  advancement,  every 
reformation.  Discoveries  in  knowledge  had  to 
be  fought  out  against  her  authority  and  influ- 
ence, and  reformation  had  to  be  carried  forward 


in  despite  of  her  violent  opposition  and  perse- 
cution. Earnest  and  far-seeing  spirits  found 
her  generally  in  the  way — the  immovable  bar- 
rier to  every  advancement  of  the  race.  Nearly 
every  earnest  spirit  of  European  history  has 
bad  to  cry  out  against  this  terrible  incubus, 
pressing  down  every  aspiration  of  humanity, 
and  impeding  every  movement  toward  the  lib- 
eration of  nations  and  the  emancipation  of  men. 

The  secret  of  half  the  infidelity  of  Europe 
and  Great  Britain  to-day,  is  the  mistake  of  even 
earnest,  thinking  men  attributing  to  Christian- 
ity the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  Romanism> 
and  mistaking  the  aristocracy,  and  exclusive- 
ness,  and  immobility,  and  millinery  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  only  Church  that  will  have  power,  and  influ- 
ence, and  success,  the  only  Church  that  will 
win  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  rise  above  the 
contempt  of  earnest,  thinking  men,  is  the 
Church  that  will  embody  in  her  life  the  spirit 
and  life  of  Christ,  whose  doors  are  open  to  all 
for  whom  Christ  died,  whose  felt  mission  is  to 
all  whom  Christ  redeemed,  and  that  is  in  sympa- 
thy with  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  happi- 
ness, the  welfare,  the  elevation  of  all  whom 
Christ  loves,  the  Church  that  is  with  the  people 
and  for  the  people — the  Church  of  humanity,  as 
Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  humanity. 

The  Christianity  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture, for  the  city  and  for  the  country,  is  a  Chris- 
tianity that  carries  with  it  the  demonstration  of 
its  own  divine  origin  and  power  in  the  holy, 
earnest,  and  spiritual  lives  of  those  who  profess 
to  believe  it  The  most  powerful  and  convinc- 
ing argument  for  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
the  argument  presented  by  a  Church  whose  life 
is  the  visible  exemplification  of  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  Gospel;  a  Church  that 
lives  and  works  after  the  manner  of  Christ;  a 
Church  that  exhibits  an  activity  and  earnest- 
ness commensurate  with  the  sublime  truths 
which  she  teaches,  with  the  momentous  issues 
which  she  presents,  and  the  immortal  destinies 
of  men  which  she  professes  to  believe. 

Let  us  have  a  Christianity  full  of  Christ,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  fresh,  and  strong,  and  fear- 
less, in  all  its  supernatural  and  heavenly  char- 
acteristics, with  no  concessions,  no  compromises 
from  the  high  and  divine  standard  set  up  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  a  Church  full  of 
faith,  whose  life  realizes  the  doctrines  she  be- 
lieves, and  whose  zeal  sends  her  forth  to  all 
men,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
low,  as  the  embassador  of  Christ,  bearing  in 
one  hand  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  indig- 
nation of  God  against  sin,  and  in  the  other  the 
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message  of  his  love  and  mercy,  and  ihe  indif- 
ference, the  skepticism,  and  the  worldliness  of 
our  day  will  pass  away  before  her  as  the  mists 
before  the  rising  sun. 


THE  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  PARTY. 


FIRST  PAPER. 

IN  a  country  governed  by  political  parties  the 
relations  of  citizens  to  political  organizations 
have  a  very  high  importance.  The  theory  and 
ethics  of  party  construction,  fealty  and  action, 
are  outside  of  law,  and,  so  far  as  our  literature 
goes,  almost  outside  of  morals.  The  law  ignores 
parties  in  the  interest  of  perfect  electoral  free- 
dom ;  the  Church  ignores  them  in  the  interest 
of  spiritual  independence 

But  there  has  grown  up  among  us  a  science 
of  parties  and  a  system  of  party  ethics,  though 
neither  exists  in  writing.  These  two  bodies  of 
principles,  inter-related  and  organized,  form  our 
unwritten  American  constitution,  and  they  gov- 
ern us  in  a  more  intimate  sense  than  the  State 
and  National  bodies  of  laws.  If  the  people 
govern  they  do  so  at  second-hand,  through 
parties.  These  parties  are  as  thoroughly  or- 
ganized as  the  National  Government,  and  one 
or  other  of  them  holds  the  power  to  set  up  and 
pull  down  persons  and  laws.  Such  an  institu- 
tion deserves  careful  and  frequent  attention. 
If  we  jealously  watch  the  constitution,  we  ought 
also  to  mark  the  progress  of  party  science  and 
the  growth  of  a  system  of  party  ethics.  I  pro- 
pose to  trace  a  few  of  the  outlines  of  this  science, 
and  some  of  its  relations  to  morals. 

I. 

A  democratic  government  may  be  maintained 
through  a  system  of  voting  in  three  ways :  By 
unanimity,  by  maximum,  or  by  majority.  That 
is,  you  may  ordain  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
except  by  the  voice  of  all,  or  that  the  highest 
number  who  are  agreed  shall  rule,  or  that  a 
majority  of  those  taking  part  in  political  action 
shall  govern. 

It  is  generally  believed  that*the  democratic 
idea  of  government  requires  political  expression. 
There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  this  is  strictly 
true.  A  government  might  be  democratic 
through  a  system  of  unanimity  like  that  of  the 
jury-room,  or  through  one  of  maxima,  such  as 
prevails  in  most  elections  of  officers.  The  first 
would  reduce  the  freedom  of  choice  much  below 
its  present  value,  and  the  second  would  consid- 
erably increase  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  President  could  only 
be  chosen  by  the  voices  of  all.  This  rule  would  I 
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develop  a  kind  of  tyranny  of  public  opinion, 
demanding  that  voters  should  repress  "their 
prejudices"  and  support  the  popular  idol.  Par- 
ties would  be  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  State, 
and  despised  as  "third  parties"  now  are. 

It  strikes  us  as  absurd  to  require  every  one 
to  vote  for  the  same  person ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  theoretically  different  in  kind  from  requiring 
every  one  to  vote  for  one  of  two  persons,  or 
requiring  a  majority  to  vote  for  one  person. 
There  may  be  something  inherent  in  human 
nature  which  is  symbolized  by  a  battle-field  ;  at 
all  events  men  love  antithesis,  antagonism,  and 
this  favors  the  two-sided  system  of  politics. 
The  main  fact,  however,  is  that  an  election  by 
unanimity  would  be  democratic.  The  President 
would  be  formally  created  by  the  whole  people. 

On  a  system  of  maxima  each  voter  would 
record  his  preference,  and  the  person  receiving 
most  votes  would  be  elected.  This  system 
gives  the  highest  degree  of  freedom.  There  is 
no  restriction  upon  choice  except  such  as  is 
unavoidable.  The  limitations  on  preference  are 
reduced  to  their  minima.  This  form  of  demo- 
cratic expression  has  been  used  with  satisfac- 
tory results  as  a  substitute  for  the  primaiy 
system.  In  the  progress  of  democratic  govern- 
ment it  is  not  unlikely  to  become  the  favorite 
system.  But,  historically,  democracy  works  by 
majorities.  A  government  by  the  people  is 
theoretically  a  government  by  a  majority  of  the 
people.  Its  formula  is,  50  +  1  =  100.  The 
object  of  parties  is  to  divide  the  people  into  two 
unequal  parts,  called  majority  and  minority. 

At  first  view  it  would  seem  that  ours  is  a 
government  of  maxima ;  the  election  of  persons 
is  usually  effected  by  the  highest  number  of 
votes.  The  votes  might  be  so  distributed  that 
ten  per  cent,  or  less  might  elect.  And,  so  far 
as  officers  with  executive  or  judicial  functions 
are  concerned,  elections  are  for  the  most  part 
by  maxima.  Legislative  officers  are  chosen  in 
the  same  way,  but  they  act  by  majorities.  A 
bill  can  become  law  only  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  members.  This  provision  reacts 
upon  the  whole  system  of  elections,  and  prac- 
tically converts  a  system  of  maxima  into  one 
of  majorities.  The  first  thing  is  to  make  laws ; 
if  you  can  secure  the  passage  of  such  laws  as 
you  desire  only  by  gaining  a  majority  in  the 
legislative  body,  parties  must  be  formed  to  divide 
the  voters  into  two  divisions.  There  is  then  a 
resistless  impulse  to  use  the  same  parties  for 
the  election  of  executive  and  judicial  officers. 
The  majority  system  in  legislation  has  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  a  constitutional  enactment  of 
elections  by  majorities.  Our  cumbrous  system 
of  presidential  elections  does  permit  a  minority 
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to  choose  our  chief  magistrate,  bat  it  is  an  odd 
piece  of  political  furniture  of  no  importance  to 
this  discussion. 

Our  system  is,  therefore,  one  of  majorities. 
If  any  doubt  remain  whether  it  w  necessarily 
so,  none  can  be  indulged  that  we  are  practically 
under  the  government  of  a  majority  system. 
The  parties  may  have  made  it  so,  or  an  inherent 
force  in  our  system  may  have  created  the  par- 
ties. One  of  the  most  important  questions 
arising  under  such  a  system  is  the  security  of 
the  minority  from  oppression. 

II. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  minority  shall  enjoy 
without  danger  civil  rights,  including  freedom 
of  action  to  make  themselves  the  majority.  The 
tyranny  of  majorities  is  a  peril  to  be  avoided  by 
constitutional  barriers  against  aggression,  and 
by  a  just  public  opinion — perhaps  mostly  by  the 
latter.  In  State  legislation  there  is  doubtless 
need  of  reform  at  this  point  The  truest  idea 
of  democratic  government  requires  a  very  nar- 
row field  of  legislation.  A  good  deal  of  co-op- 
eration in  public  improvements  which  a  de- 
bauched public  opinion  exacts  through  legisla- 
tion—as the  building  of  railroads  by  county  and 
town  bonds,  the  paving  of  streets  by  special 
taxes,  the  creation  of  corporations  by  charters — 
could  be  more  economically  secured  by  indi- 
vidual action  and  voluntary  association.  It  is 
bad  policy  and  intolerable  democracy  to  allow 
majorities  to  dictate  to  minorities  what  use  they 
shall  make  of  their  private  property.  State 
legislation  in  these  matters  has  lately  displayed 
a  surprising  recklessness  of  property  rights. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  create  an  additional 
check  upon  majorities  by  allowing  minority  rep- 
resentation in  the  legislative  bodies.  This  is 
an  approach  to  the  idea  of  maxima.  It  actually 
exists  in  England  to  a  limited  extent,  and  there 
is  an  element  of  it — not  recognized  by  law — in 
our  system.  Suppose  that  a  district  elects  two 
members  of  the  legislature.  If  the  minority  be 
allowed  to  cast  all  its  vote  for  one  it  can  elect 
him.  This  is  the  English  idea.  The  American 
method  is  extra-legal,  and  consists  in  trading 
votes.  A  cunning  minority  can  in  this  way 
often  secure  a  slice  of  power.  It  is  probable 
that  the  English  system  will  eventually  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country. 

III. 

The  dividing  principle  of  parties  should  be  a 
question  of  national  interest.  In  the  first  place, 
it  ought  not  to  be  a  question  of  loyalty.  A  dis- 
loyal party  must  be  a  relatively  small  minority 
without  influence  with  the  majority.   The  dis- 


loyalty of  a  powerful  section  of  the  Democratic 
party  during  the  war  was  a  national  calamity. 
It  reduced  the  opposition  to  a  feeble  position ; 
it  left  the  majority  without  effective  restraint ; 
it  permitted  a  mass  of  reckless  and  even  cor- 
rupt legislation.  At  no  period  have  we  so  much 
needed  a  loyal  and  powerful  opposition.  The 
situation  was  new  and  untried;  much  experi- 
menting was  necessary.  A  strong  opposition 
could  have  checked*  rash  experiments,  and  as- 
sisted in  devising  better. 

The  principle  of  division  ought  not  to  be 
sectional.  If  the  East  and  West  are  arrayed 
against  each  other,  all  State  legislation  is  left  to 
chance,  to  powerful  majorities  who  do  not  fear 
love  of  power,  or  to  local  and  non-national 
political  parties.  Either  fate  is  to  be  deplored. 
The  Republican  party  was  by  national  necessi- 
ties, unfortunately,  organized  in  one  section  of 
the  Union. 

The  evils  of  sectionalism  were  lessened  by 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  party,  by  the  presence 
in  the  Northern  States  of  a  powerful  antagonist 
party,  and  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
at  the  moment  of  its  national  victory.  The  last 
incident  might  have  been  substituted  by  a  diffu- 
sion of  the  party  over  the  Union.  The  dividing 
principle  ought  then  to  be  national.  Happily, 
there  are  never  wanting  questions  of  national 
extension  on  which  people  in  every  State  take 
opposite  sides.  Such  questions  relate  to  money, 
taxation,  tariffs,  public  debt,  internal  improve- 
ments, naturalization,  foreign  policy,  acquisition 
of  territory,  eta  It  usually  happens  that  one 
or  other  of  these  questions  is  of  such  supreme 
interest  that  it  becomes  the  dividing  line  for  an 
election,  and  it  happens  that  the  line  shifts 
from  one  quadrennial  to  another,  raising  another 
question  to  the  first  place. 

Another  element  desirable  in  a  dividing  prin- 
ciple is  simplicity— one  plain  question.  An  issue 
made  up  on  a  complicated  question  is  about  as 
troublesome  as  a  sermon  with  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns  to  the  average  citizen.  It  is  part  of 
the  art  of  parties  to  simplify  the  issue,  if  it  be 
complicated,  by  pitching  upon  one  branch  of  it, 
and  contesting  mainly  that  single  branch.  The 
more  numerous  the  questions  really  in  issue, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  up  parties. 
Voters  are  on  both  sides.  The  skillful  politi- 
cian selects  the  main  issue,  states  it  clearly,  and 
fights  it  courageously ;  all  the  other  issues  are 
expressed  vaguely,  and  often  so  as  to  read  both 
ways.  The  net  result  of  this  demand  for  sim- 
plicity in  issue  is,  that  only  one  thing  is  really 
voted  upon ;  all  other  questions  stand  adjourned 
until  this  is  settled.  They  must,  like  the  cus- 
tomers in  a  barber  shop,  take  their  turns. 
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This  is  a  vice  of  the  majority  system  of  a 
very  grave  character.  It  leads  to  a  large  amount 
of  utterly  unrepresentative  legislation.  To  illus- 
trate :  Last  year  we  elected  members  of  Con- 
gress.  The  main  issue  was  the  justice  of  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion.  In  other  words,  we  voted 
the  rebellion  down,  as  we  have  been  doing  for 
eight  years.  A  combination  of  circumstances 
made  this  the  issue,  although  there  was  not 
then,  and  is  not  now,  the  slightest  probability 
that  Congress  will  meet  to  take  any  action  or 
pass  any  law  on  that  subject  The  pressure  to 
this  singular  political  action  came  from  the  folly 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  who 
forced  a  dead  issue  upon  us.  If  they  got  power 
they  might  nip  up  a  number  of  Republican  set- 
tlements in  Southern  questions. 

But  the  next  Congress  will  legislate  without 
instructions,  practically,  on  money,  the  public 
debt,  acquisition  of  territory,  the  tariff,  taxation, 
and  foreign  policy.  There  was  never  a  time 
when  questions  of  taxation,  currency,  and  tariff 
were  half  so  important,  and  yet  they  are  all  to 
be  legislated  upon  by  an  uninslructed  Congress. 
The  reason  lies  in  the  subdivision  of  Republi- 
cans into  several  sections  on  these  questions ; 
as  they  could  not  agree,  the  managers  disposed 
of  these  matters  by  vague  resolutions,  and  by 
pressing  the  main  issue. 

It  would  seem  that  national  welfare  required 
a  reconstruction  of  parties  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  questions.  Republicans  are  not  agreed ; 
Democrats  are  not  agreed.  There  are  in  both 
parties 
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Hard  money  men. 


{Hard  money  only* 
Do.  diluted  with  paper. 

f  Who  want  more  of  it 
I  Who  want  no  leas  of  it. 


On  specie  payments  some  in  both  parties 
want  to  return  to  tbem  at  once  ;  others  to  return 
pretty  soon,  but  not  yet ;  still  others  to  put  off 
that  evil  day  as  long  as  possible,  or  to  the  Greek 
kalends. 

But.  though  public  opinion  is  vague  and  un- 
crystaliized,  or  divided  and  discordant — no  ma- 
jority seeming  possible — the  Republican  Con- 
gress, elected  to  bury  the  rebellion,  must  vote 
in  no  vague  or  double  sense,  must  take  positive 
actions  on  money  questions.  ' 

On  taxation  there  is  a  like  diversity.  In  both 
parties  there  are  men  who  want  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion to  current  expenses  and  interest,  and  leave 
posterity  to  pay  the  debt;  and  also  men  who 
want  to  pay  off  the  debt  slowly,  and  men  who 
prefer  to  pay  rapidly.  There  is  no  decided 
public  opinion  about  the  Danish  islands,  and 
though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  opinion  there  is 
no  policy  about  our  Alabama  claims.   On  the 


tariff,  Republicans  are  divided  into  protection- 
ists and  free-traders  very  sharply,  and  if  the 
rebellion  would  stay  whipped,  and  the  Demo- 
crats turn  their  attention  to  the  next  war,  prob- 
ably the  free-trading  Republicans  would  join 
them.  But  I  do  not  desire  to  dwell  upon  this, 
only  to  point  out  that  these  grave  questions 
can  not  be  reached  by  the  ballot  without  a  read- 
justment  of  parties.  We  shall  have  irrespon- 
sible legislation  until  such  readjustment  takes 
place.  A  Republican  policy  on  tariffs,  currency, 
etc.,  must  be  two-faced,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  party  has  at  least  two  faces  on  these 
questions.  Against  any  such  readjustment  there 
is  the  pressure  of  both  the  present  organiza- 
tions, especially  of  the  one  in  power.  Read- 
justment means  breaking  up  and  melting  over 
all  the  machinery  of  the  party,  and  consenting 
to  the  destruction  of  a  great  organic  body  which 
first  saved  and  then  redeemed  the  Republic. 
For  reasons  given  above,  the  laudable  attach- 
ment of  the  majority  to  this  party  may  prove 
calamitous. 

The  shifting  of  issues  is,  therefore,  laborious, 
painful,  retarded  by  vast  combinations  of  polit- 
ical forces,  and  the  disability  of  the  majority 
system  may  be  stated  to  be, 

1.  Inability  to  settle  more  than  one  question 
at  a  time. 

2.  Inability  to  pass  readily,  by  readjustment 
of  party  lines,  to  another  question. 

3.  Non-representative  legislation.  The  most 
important  issues  are  settled  without  reference 
to  the  ballot-box. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  possible  to  organ- 
ize a  system  of  extra  party  reference  to  the 
people  of  such  questions.  A  constitutional 
convention  often  submits  a  question  independ- 
ently; why  might  not  Congress  appeal  to  a 
general  vote  on  currency,  tariff,  and  debt  max- 
ims, with  the  pledge  that  the  maxim  adopted 
should  control  legislation?  It  would  bring  the 
voting  majority  into  power  and  supplant  the 
oligarchic  system  of  power  vested  in  an  unin- 
structed  elected  body. 

IV. 

The  organization  and  working  of  a  party  im- 
plies machinery  of  some  sort  There  must  be 
conventions,  and  committees,  and  orators,  to 
which  may  be  added  drummers  and  drill-ser- 
geants. 

These  are  kept  in  motion  by  somewhat  differ- 
ent methods  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
In  England,  the  whole  organization  is  in  a  gen- 
eral parly  committee — who,  however,  do  not 
direct  all  action — and  mainly  in  the  purses  of 
the  candidates  for  Parliament  These  purses 
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supply  drummers,  drill-sergeants,  in  feet,  except 
in  special  cases,  the  purse  is  the  party  organi- 
zation.   It  organizes. 

Our  system  is  more  complicated  and  search- 
ing. With  us  the  offices  organize.  Every  elect- 
ive post  becomes  a  part  of  the  living  organism. 
Tlie  committees,  conventions,  etc.,  are  made  up 
of  candidates  for  office,  present  or  future.  It 
is  a  kind  of  army  where  every  man  works  for 
promotion. 

The  first  scent  of  political  corruption  meets 
us  here.   The  system  smells  of  jobbery. 

It  would  seem  that  if  men  are  associated  in 
political  action  for  patriotic  purposes,  they  might 
manage  to  conduct  their  operations  at  their  own 
expense.  In  fact,  minority  parties  are  often 
compelled  to  do  this  for  years.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, impossible. 

The  vice  is,  1.  The  office-holder  has  a  double 
allegiance  to  the  State  and  to  his  party,  and 
often  the  latter  absorbs  him  to  the  detriment  of 
public  interests.  2.  The  personal  fitness  of  the 
candidate  is  reduced  by  attaching  a  higher  value 
to  his  party  fidelity.  3.  The  offices  being  few, 
compared  with  the  aspirants,  a  system  of  rota- 
tion for  the  mere  sake  of  passing  round  a  good 
thing  is  introduced.  4.  To  make  it  pay  well, 
salaries  or  fees  are  made  higher  than  would  be 
necessary  on  a  permanent  system.  5.  The  sol- 
idarity of  all  office-holders  leads  to  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  incumbents  of  office.  6.  The 
resources  of  the  people  thus  unjustly  appropri- 
ated are  taxed  to  make  a  political  fund  to  propel 
the  party. 

Greasing  the  wheels  of  party  with  public 
money  indirectly  taken  from  the  people,  is  a 
much  worse  system  than  that  of  directly  appro- 
priating money  for  such  purposes.  It  reduces 
the  effectiveness  of  public  servants,  it  squan- 
ders money,  and  it  corrupts,  for  no  man  is  as 
good  after  as  before  obtaining  money  without 
the  consent  of  its  owners. 

It  seems  to  be  very  desirable  to  detach  the 
public  offices  from  this  system  of  party  ma- 
chinery. It  is  wholly  unimportant  whether 
a  postmaster  be  Republican  or  Democratic. 
What  you  want  is  a  good  postmaster ;  and  if  a 
good  man  will  serve  you  for  life  for  $1,000  per 
annum,  it  is  corrupt  waste  to  pay  $2,000  per 
annum  to  men  who  require  more,  because  they 
are  changed  quadrennially,  and  who  are  worth 
less.  It  costs,  on  the  average,  twice  as  much 
to  maintain  a  poor  civil  service  on  the  party 
system  as  it  would  cost  to  maintain  a  good  one 
with  permanent  appointments,  low  salaries,  and, 
of  course,  removals  for  cause. 

A  large  part  of  the  office-holders  are  laborers 
only,  clerks  with  duties  that  do  not  touch  the 


sphere  of  politics,  no  more  than  the  labor  of 
carpenters  and  smiths  in  navy-yards.  Indeed, 
the  political  spirit  often  carries  its  influence 
even  into  navy-yards,  and  common  laborers  are 
expected  to  vote  for  the  Government. 

Probably  all  this  class  of  officers  serve  in  the 
United  States  less  than  four  years  on  the  aver- 
age. Their  efficiency  is  impaired  by  the  inces- 
sant changes.  It  is  like  learning  a  carpenter's 
trade  and  ceasing  to  follow  it  so  soon  as  one 
has  learned  how  to  work.  The  principle  of 
action  is  given  by  legislation ;  the  method  of 
doing  business  is  developed  in  clerk  rooms. 
Good  methods  require  men  entirely  devoted  to 
their  study,  who  can  accumulate  experience  and 
the  fruits  of  study.  Incessant  change  is  fetal 
to  progress  in  method. 

The  political  idea  of  using  offices  to  promote 
party  ascendency  is  developed  in  three  directions: 

1.  Rotation  in  office  on  the  plea  of  diffusing 
the  right  to  hold  office. 

2.  Increase  of  remuneration  so  as  to  make 
the  offices  a  coveted  prize  worth  striving  for, 
even  though  the  term  of  office  is  short,  and 
sufficient  to  yield  a  fund  for  party  purposes. 

3.  Making  the  office-holder  a  servant  of  the 
party  to  render  it  gratuitous  service,  to  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  and  salary  in  pro- 
moting the  party  organization. 

The  opposite  plan  would  cut  off  all  three  by, 
t.  Fixing  the  salaries  at  a  point  high  enough  to 
secure  fair  ability,  and  too  low  to  make  the 
office  a  lottery  prize  of  high  value,  and  by,  2. 
Considering  only  the  fitness  of  the  person 
chosen.  If  the  incumbent  were  fit  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  change ;  the  salary  being  low 
there  would  be  nothing  desirable  in  change, 
since  other  men  would  be  as  well  paid  as  the 
office-holder.  In  view  of  the  feet  that  good 
men  will  always  take  permanent  places  for  lower, 
wages  than  they  would  ask  for  transient  ones, 
and  the  desirability  of  removing  offices  of  only 
clerical  importance  from  competition,  good  sense 
would  dictate  a  low  rate  of  compensation.  For 
instance,  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  Chi- 
cago is  embraced  would  probably  be  adequately 
paid  by  a  salary  of  $2,000  in  a  permanent  office. 
On  the  present  system  he  is  said  to  receive 
over  $50,000.  The  moment  that  office-holding 
is  only  decently  paid,  all  the  rodomontade  of 
rotation  in  office  collapses.  The  answer  to  the 
demand  for  it  then  is,  clerks  are  paid,  as  car- 
penters are,  only  what  their  work  is  worth ;  and 
it  would  be  just  as  wise  for  a  dry-goods  mer- 
chant to  rotate  his  clerks  as  for  a  county  or 
State. 

Political  corruption,  jobber}*,  Intrigue,  in  leg- 
islative or  executive  offices,  spring  directly  out 
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of  the  system  of  making  all  offices  party  prizes. 
The  principle  of  a  lottery  is  not  more  certain  to 
appear  in  the  debased  moral  character  of  those 
who  buy  tickets.  Men  enter  politics  to  make 
money,  because  the  nation  offers  great  prizes  to 
competition.  To  get  nominated  by  the  majority 
party  for  any  one  of  several  of  the  offices  of 
our  large  counties  is  worth  more  in  money  than 
any  prize  offered  by  a  lottery  company,  and  the 
prize  is  practically  no  more  incumbered. 

Public  opinion  is  lenient  to  an  officer  who 
neglects  his  duties,  though  it  would  crucify  one 
who  changed  his  politics. 

Many  people  have  a  vague  notion  that  reso- 
lutions against  corruption  will  cast  out  this  pes- 
tilent devil.  Have  they  noticed  that  nowadays 
both  parties  pass  these  terrible  resolutions? 
Of  course  we  are  all  opposed  to  corruption,  and 
are  glad  of  a  chance  to  say  so.  We  are  very 
like  the  fellow  who  pinned  a  printed  prayer  to 
his  bed-post  and  jumped  into  bed,  ejaculating, 
"  O,  Lord,  those  are  my  sentiments !" 

If  we  really  desire  to  stop  corruption,  we 
must  begin  by  earnestly  striving  to  get  the 
clutches  of  party  off  from  the  clerical  offices  of 
the  country.  When  public  opinion  requires 
party  organizations  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
clerical  office-holding  to  be  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion, like  carpentry  or  medicine,  and  rebukes 
an  office-holder  for  "meddling  with  politics," 
we  shall  begin  to  reform.  The  public  con- 
science is  drugged  with  immoral  maxims  and 
weighed  down  with  the  weight  of  a  vast  system 
of  organized  crime  against  society — party  con- 
trol of  public  offices. 
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"  T  F  it  had  been  either  of  the  others  I  could 

■*■  have  borne  it  better." 

I  do  n't  know  why  I  said  that  to  Wade  Lo- 
gan's wife  the  morning  she  tried  to  condole 
with  me  about  Edward.  She  looked  shocked : 
I  suppose  she  felt  so;  but  then  she  has 
never  had  children  and  do  n't  know  what  it 
is  to  see  her  first-born  die,  after  toiling,  and 
hoping,  and  fearing  for  bis  success  during  sev- 
enteen years ;  and  how  I  had  worked  to  keep 
my  boys  in  school — I  and  Athalia  I  Ever  since 
their  father  died  we  have  sewed  in  the  shop, 
day  after  day,  to  keep  them  progressing;  for  I 
would  risk  every  ill  for  myself  rather  than  see 
them  go  backward,  as  children  do  who  are  set 
to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  pinafores. 
Often  when  passing  through  the  great  store 
over  which  our  work-room  is  situated,  I  have 
watched  the  cash-boys  running,  here  and  there, 
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at  the  call  of  the  salesmen,  and  my  heart  has 
given  a  great  thump  of  gladness  to  think  mine 
were  not  among  them. 

Edward  was  only  ten  when  his  father  died, 
and  we've  had  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty 
ever  since,  but  they  have  been  spared  whatever 
mortifications  Athalia  and  I  could  go  out  and 
take.  They  have  never  gone  patched  nor  rag- 
ged to  school,  for  I  could  n't  bear  to  have  them 
ridiculed  by  other  boys ;  but  I  have  often  sat 
up  until  two  o'clock  at  night  sewing  on  gar- 
ments I  had  bought  for  them  with  over-work. 
I  have  gone  in  clothes  ragged  and  faded  enough, 
and  so  has  Athalia,  though  we  always  come 
from  our  work  through  the  alleys  and  byways 
to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  boys'  acquaintances. 
I  had  been  so  happy  all  that  year.  It  was  Ed- 
ward's last  year,  and  one  of  the  trustees  told 
me  that  he  stood  a  chance  of  recommendation 
to  West  Point.  His  class  graduated  the  day 
he  was  buried,  and  as  our  little  funeral  proces- 
sion— there  were  only  two  carriages  and  the 
hearse — went  by  the  high,  gray-stone  edifice, 
the  girls  were  coming  down  the  steps  in  their 
white  dresses  and  the  boys  in  white  waistcoats, 
and  all'with  their  diplomas  in  their  hands.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  could  never  be  resigned  and 
never  take  any  comfort  in  my  other  children. 

Edward  was  so  manly  and  thoughtful — more 
like  a  companion,  or  counselor,  than  a  son. 
Ever  since  he  was  tall  enough  it  had  been  his 
custom  to  offer  me  his  arm  when  we  walked  out; 
for  we  sometimes  attended  Church,  when  I 
could  get  together  a  presentable  suit  He  was 
independent  about  it,  too.  I  remember  one 
evening,  in  coming  from  the  shop,  I  chanced  to 
meet  him  with  two  other  young  fellows.  Pull- 
ing my  old  black  bonnet  over  my  face  I  hurried 
along  without  noticing  him,  but  he  stepped  up, 
just  as  he  was  always  wont  to  do,  and  offered 
his  arm.  It  pleased  me  to  have  such  gallant 
attention  from  my  darling  boy,  and  yet  it  made 
my  eyes  fill  with  tears  to  think  his  stylish  com- 
panions should  see  him  with  such  a  shabby 
woman.  "  O,  Edward,"  I  exclaimed  as  soon  as 
we  were  out  of  hearing,  "  what  made  you  recog- 
nize me!   I  turned  my  face  away  on  purpose." 

"  I  know  you  did,  mother  dear,"  he  answered 
cheerily,  "  but  is  n't  it  enough  to  have  you  slav- 
ing your  life  out  at  an  old  sewing-machine, 
without  being  denied  the  privilege  of  support- 
ing you  home  when  I  chance  to  meet  you  ?" 

"I  never  want  my  children  to  blush  for  shame 
when  I  can  help  it,"  I  answered. 

"  I  do  blush  for  shame,  mother,  whenever  I 
think  of  you  toiling  at  treadle  and  shuttle, 
while  I,  a  great,  healthy,  muscular  boy,  am  idle." 

"  There,  there,  Edward,  you  shall  not  slander 
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my  son,"  I  interrupted  reprovingly.  "  Idle, 
when  you  study  science  and  pore  over  that 
puzzling  Latin  until  midnight?  And,  if  I  mis- 
take  not,  when  the  fire-bells  woke  me  at  three 
o'clock  this  morning,  you  were  still  working  out 
geometrical  problems." 

"Yes,  but  that  kind  of  work  brings  no 
money,"  Edward  replied  sadly,  while  a  troubled 
frown  gathered  in  his  forehead. 

"  It  will  bring  more  than  you  could  earn  now, 
my  son.  Only  wait  till  old  Harvard  or  West 
Point  has  done  its  duty  by  you,  then  honor  and 
knowledge  will  descend  upon  you,  bringing  you 
riches,  as  the  ravens  perched  upon  Odin's 
shoulders  brought  him  news." 

By  this  time  we  bad  reached  the  tenement 
house  which  was  our  home,  as  well  as  that  of 
ten  other  families,  mostly  German  emigrants. 
Our  room  was  on  the  third  floor,  and  the  stairs, 
like  all  those  where  economy  in  space  is  more 
of  an  object  than  convenience,  were  very  narrow 
and  dark.  Norman  heard  us  coming,  and  opened 
the  door  to  let  the  light  out,  otherwise  we  would 
have  needed  to  feel  for  the  knob.  Norman  is 
my  second  son,  and  a  good  boy  about  working, 
but  it  never  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  Edward's 
equal  in  other  respects. 

Our  little  uncarpeted  room  presented  quite  a 
cheery  aspect,  with  its  shining  fire  and  broad 
window,  in  contrast  to  the  narrow,  dark  hall 
which  led  to  it  Hugh,  my  baby  still,  although 
a  half-grown  lad,  was  busy  setting  the  table 
with  brown  bread  and  salt  mackerel,  which  was 
to  constitute  our  evening  meal.  With  us,  as 
with  most  of  shop  laborers,  this  repast  is  not 
properly  supper,  but  dinner  and  supper  com- 
bined, for  noonday  furnishes  only  a  dry  lunch, 
which  we  eat  hurriedly  and  without  any  prepara- 
tory process.  This  much  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  mackerel,  for  if  we  had  cooked  a 
dinner  we  should  have  had  bread  alone  for 
supper. 

How  happy  I  felt,  as  we  chatted  around  our 
small  table,  with  the  blessed  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  panes,  over  the  boys'  faces  and  over 
mine  !  We  could  look  down  from  our  window 
on  the  shining,  silver  leaves  of  two  young  pop- 
lar-trees which  grew  by  the  curb-stone,  while 
away  over  the  western  hills  came  the  evening 
song  of  a  bird  that  had  wandered  within  bearing 
of  the  tumultuous  city. 

My  boys !  Cornelia's  jewels  were  not  dearer  to 
her  heart  than  were  they,  my  jewels,  to  mine. 
We  talked  of  the  few  weeks  which  must  intervene 
before  Edward  would  enter  upon  his  busy  col- 
lege life,  and  the  few  years  before  Norman  and 
Hugh  would  follow.  We  always  ate  in  a  hurry, 
and  were  half  through  when  my  sister  came  in. 


I  remember,  now,  that  she  wore  a  discouraged 
expression  whollly  different  from  the  hopeful 
one  which  lighted  up  my  boys'  faces,  and  re- 
flected itself  on  my  own.  A  stranger  would 
have  noticed  it,  and,  also,  that  it  did  not  leave 
her  as  she  stitched  by  the  lamp  on  a  coat  for 
Hugh,  while  I  worked  on  a  similar  one  for  Nor- 
man. All  that  evening  we  were  busy,  Athalia 
and  I  sewing,  the  boys  studying,  one  of  us 
asking  a  brief  question  occasionally,  another 
pausing  to  return  as  brief  an  answer;  then, 
only  the  click  of  the  needles,  the  turning  of  the 
leaves,  the  ticking  of  the  old  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece,  vied  with  each  other  in  breaking 
the  almost  solemn  quiet  Ah,  how  many  even- 
ings we  had  spent  in  this  way !  I  kept  think- 
ing it  over,  and  wondering  if  we  should  be  lone- 
some the  next  year  with  Edward  gone — gone ! 
it  never  once  struck  me  that  he  would  have 
gone  never  to  return. 

A  few  mornings  subsequently  I  went  to  my 
work,  carrying  a  cold  luncheon  in  my  band,  and 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  my  heart,  for  my  darling 
had  left  his  cup  of  black  tea  untasted,  and  had 
not  even  appeared  to  relish  the  dry  toast  that  I 
left  my  own  breakfast  to  make  for  him.  Every 
thing  went  wrong  that  day;  the  thread  broke, 
and  I  had  some  of  my  work  to  rip  out  My 
feet  hardly  touched  the  ground  between  the 
shop  and  my  house  when  six  o'clock  set  me 
free,  but  I  went  none  too  quickly.  The  boys 
were  all  there,  but  Edward  lay  upon  the  lounge, 
his  cheeks  flushing  like  coals  of  fire,  his  breath 
labored  and  heavy,  his  whole  frame  restless  and 
suffering.  I  told  Norman  to  fly  for  a  doctor, 
and  then,  kneeling  by  Edward's  side,  bathed 
his  face  and  hands,  calling  the  while,  in  all  the 
anguish  of  King  David,  "My  son,  my  son  !" 

The  doctor's  looks  confirmed  what  I  had  felt 
intuitively  before,  that  Edward  was  seriously 
ill.  The  next. day  Athalia  went  to  the  store 
alone,  and  the  younger  boys  went  off  to  school, 
while  I  watched  by  the  bedside  of  my  suffering 
Edward.  So  long,  so  fearfully  long  was  the 
day  1  If  I  could  have  talked  to  him  it  would 
have  been  some  comfort,  but,  aside  from  two  or 
three,  lucid  intervals,  he  tossed  the  weary  hours 
away  in  unconscious  paip,  giving  me  no  evi- 
dence of  recognition.  The  next  day  and  the 
next  passed  in  the  same  way,  then  he  became 
more  quiet,  and  I  began  to  gather  hope.  When 
the  doctor  came  that  day  the  smile  in  my  heart 
rose  to  my  lips,  and  I  exclaimed,  as  excitedly  as 
a  child,  "See,  he  is  better."  But  the  doctor 
said  never  a  word,  and  when  he  was  gone  Ed- 
ward called  me  softly.  "  Mother,  I  shall  never 
be  any  better.  Promise  me  not  to  grieve  when 
I  am  gone,  but  to  let  Norman  take  my  place. 
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It  will  be  easier  to  die  if  I  know  you  are  not 
unhappy." 

What  a  promise  to  exact  from  me,  his  mother — 
when  he  was  gone !  The  thought  bewildered 
me.  I  looked  at  him  in  stony  calmness,  and 
without  power  to  answer.  I  heard  him  ask  for 
the  minister— even  called  in  a  neighbor's  child 
to  carry  his  message,  but  my  mind  seemed  to 
be  in  an  abnormal  condition.  That  night  his 
young  life  went  out,  while  the  sad 'faces  of 
Athalia  and  his  brothers  bent  with  mine  over 
the  couch. 

When  he  was  laid  in  the  coffin,  and  carried 
through  the  dark  hall  his  feet  had  trod  so  often, 
my  heart  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Divine 
will,  and  I  said,  I  have  no  more  reason  for 
gratitude.  I  turned  my  face  away  from  those 
white-robed  boys  and  girls  who  came  down  the 
steps  chatting  so  cheerily,  and  holding  their  rolls 
of  parchment  so  daintily,  for  I  was  sorely  tried, 
and  my  spirit  was  very  bitter.  My  two  younger 
boys,  dear  as  they  were  to  me,  could  never  be 
half  that  Edward  was.  Did  the  poet  realize  the 
sad  truth  embodied  in  that  single  line, 

"There 'snot  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  th»l  it  Uke>  away?" 

How  wretchedly  plain  it  came  to  me  that 
bright  morning,  and  how  persistingly  it  took 
root  in  my  soul !  The  minister  rode  home  with 
me,  and  spoke  words  which  he  intended  should 
be  comforting.  He  pictured  Edward  in  a  home 
where  there  was  no  more  sorrow  nor  sickness ; 
where,  clothed  in  the  raiment  of  angels,  he 
might  be  singing  hymns  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving ;  and  at  last  the  good  man  concluded  by 
urging  me  to  seek  resignation  in  the  thought 
that  what  was  my  loss  was  my  child'*  gain. 

"O,"  I  cried,  "it  matters  not  to  me  how 
bright,  and  beautiful,  and  happy  he  may  be  up 
there,  I  want  him  here.  I  want  to  talk  to  him, 
to  work  for  him,  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
he  will  be  a  man  and  receive  worldly  honors." 

After  the  minister  had  gone  there  were  few  to 
offer  comfort  Athalia  and  the  boys  only  joined 
their  tears  and  sad  faces  to  mine;  they,  at 
least,  felt  that  I  could  receive  no  consolation 
unless  my  dead  were  restored  to  me.  So  the 
days  passed,  and  the  long,  lonesome  Sabbath 
followed,  with  its  solemn  church  bells  and  quiet 
streets;  then  I  went  back  to  my  ceaseless 
stitching  and  fitting,  for  the  body  must  live 
though  the  soul  starve.  Athalia  had  only 
stopped  her  work  that  one  half  day,  so  that  she 
had  earned  more  than  I  for  the  week  ;  but  as  it 
all  went  toward  keeping  up  our  common  ex- 
penses, it  really  made  no  difference  who  received 
the  most.  When  Wade  Logan's  wife  paid  me 
that  visit  of  condolence,  she  said  that  Athalia 
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must  be  a  remarkable  young  woman  to  take 
such  self-sacrificing  interest'  in  her  nephews. 
It  was  strange  she  should  have  made  such  a 
remark,  I  thought,  for  Athalia  has  no  one  else 
to  care  for,  and  really  she  feels  as  much  affec- 
tion for  them  as  if  they  were  her  brothers. 

As  the  days  and  months  rolled  around  we 
settled  back  into  our  old  routine,  for  there  was 
no  family  reorganization  needed.  There  were 
only  the  vacant  place  by  the  lamp,  a  chair 
standing  empty  at  the  table,  a  set  of  books  lying 
idly  upon  the  shelf.  We  ceased  to  mention 
Edward's  name,  and,  aside  from  the  air  of  ab- 
straction, and  the  restless,  nervous  movements 
peculiar  to  us — for  we  are  a  nervous  family — no 
one  would  have  known  that  we  had  unusual 
trouble. 

In  this  way  two  years  passed,  and  while  the 
boys  studied  Athalia  and  I  kept  at  our  work, 
the  only  change  being  when  my  sister  was 
taken  from  the  sewing-room  and  put  in  the 
sales-room.  From  this  time  I  began  to  dis- 
cover that  she  grew  more  particular  about  her 
dress.  She  wore  her  clothes  till  they  were 
quite  threadbare,  turning  them  wrong  side  out 
and  bottom  up,  but  she  would  n't  wear  calico  as 
she  had  done  in  the  sewing-room,  and,  on  the 
whole,  her  wardrobe  cost  more  than  formerly. 
I  never  relaxed  my  energy,  although  my  heart 
mourned  constantly,  for  the  love  and  ambition  I 
had  felt  for  my  first-born  was  gradually  trans- 
ferred to  the  two  who  remained.  I  bought 
nothing  for  myself,  but  took  Athalia's  dresses 
when  she  cast  them  off;  and  I 've  been  afraid 
since  that  I  sometimes  took  them  before  she 
was  ready  to  cast  them  off 

Toward  the  close  of  Norman's  senior  year 
my  sister  bought  herself  a  black  alpaca  dress, 
which  she  spent  the  evenings  of  two  weeks  in 
making.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  if  she  had 
cut  it  without  a  trail  less  material  would  have 
been  required.  My  tone  must  have  proved  how 
very  unnecessary  I  considered  the  length,  for 
Athalia  looked  up  quickly. 

"The  floor  walker  objects  to  the  dress  I  am 
wearing  because  it  is  not  long  enough  in  the 
skirt,"  she  answered.  "  Cloaks  show  to  much 
better  advantage  over  long  skirts." 

I  did  n't  understand  why  they  should  do  so, 
and  I  sorely  needed  that  yard  of  alpaca  to  make 
a  roundabout  for  Hugh.  After  a  moment's 
silence  I  asked,  "You  will  let  me  have  the  dress 
you  are  wearing  when  the  new  one  is  finished, 
will  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

The  answer  was  made  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  some  hesitation,  but  it  was  the  usual 
answer,  and  satisfactory.   This  was  the  Sum- 
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mer  Norman  graduated.  Gradually  he  had 
drifted  into  the  same  path  which,  years  ago,  I 
had  marked  out  for  Edward ;  and,  although  my 
expectations  of  coming  greatness  were  hardly 
as  sanguine  for  him  as  they  had  been  for  his 
elder  brother,  my  time  and  energy  were  none 
the  less  employed.  I  lived  entirely  in  the  future. 
There  was  a  past  buried  deep  in  my  heart — it 
began  and  ended  with  the  life  of  my  lost  Ed- 
ward— but  not  my  personal  past  any  more  than 
the  future  was  my  personal  future.  If  I  could 
have  realized  how  completely  my  existence  was 
sunk  in  that  of  my  children,  it  might  have 
aroused  me  to  a  sense  of  my  shortcomings,  but 
even  the  power  of  thinking  for  myself  seemed 
suspended.  I  was  a  mere  machine,  doing  noth- 
ing, needing  nothing  for  my  own  comfort ;  but 
when  my  feet  were  on  the  ground,  my  elbows 
chapping  in  the  wind,  and  my  dress  fringing  at 
the  hem,  sister  Athalia,  like  a  thoughtful  god- 
mother, would  step  in  with  the  offer  of  garments 
a  little  less  worn. 

Norman  and  Hugh  repaid  my  devotion  with 
diligence  and  consequent  success,  besides  a 
respectful  and  tender  love  different  from  that 
which  children  usually  feel  for  a  mother ;  but  I 
often  said  to  myself,  "My  boys  are  smarter 
than  others,  else  how  could  they,  under  such 
adverse  circumstances,  equal,  much  less  excel, 
their  classmates  who  have  nothing  to  do  but 
study?"  How  often  we  shut  our  eyes  to  reality 
in  dwelling  upon  fine  theories !  My  own  boys 
had  nothing  to  do  but  study.  They  were  poor, 
yet,  aside  from  our  tenement  house  and  coarse 
fare,  had  been  kept  from  realizing  their  poverty. 
Their  clothes  were  good ;  their  time  their  own. 

One  balmy  May  evening,  as  I  felt  my  way 
along  the  dark  passage  leading  to  our  room, 
Norman  sprang  to  open  the  door,  exclaiming, 
as  he  caught  my  hand,  "O,  mother  1  guess  what 
good  news  I 've  got  for  you?" 

Many  fond,  ambitious  mothers  would  have 
thought  of  a  legacy,  but  my  mind  turned  in- 
stantly to  some  educational  preferment,  and  I 
said, "  Your  class  position  entitles  you  to  declaim 
on  commencement  day." 

"  Better  than  that,  mother  dear ;  I  have  been 
awarded  the  valedictory."  • 

I  threw  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed 
him,  while  my  tears  wet  his  cheeks.  I  was 
tired  when  I  came  up  the  stairs;  my  limbs 
ached,  but  the  aching  was  all  gone  now  from 
lightness  of  heart  When  Athalia  came  home 
the  news  was  told  over  again,  and  she  kissed 
and  congratulated  Norman  with  almost  the  same 
affection  that  I  had  done. 

As  we  sat  around  the  table  that  evening  I 
could  not  refrain  from  saying,  as  I  had  said  a 


hundred  times  before,  "You  have  done  well, 
my  son,  to  take  so  honorable  a  place  in  your 
class,  when  you  have  studied  always  in  the 
midst  of  poverty  and  hardship." 

Norman  smiled,  but  said  nothing,  for  he  felt 
that  he  had  done  well.  After  a  silence  Hugh 
looked  up  from  his  book. 

"  Mother,  in  two  years  I  shall  leave  school, 
and  then  we  will  move  out  of  this  old  room  into 
a  nice  little  cottage  by  ourselves.  You  won't 
need  to  run  that  old  sewing-machine  any  more 
either." 

"Yes,"  I  said, smiling  proudly,  "but  Harvard 
is  to  be  gone  through  with  first,  my  dear." 

"A  work  of  four  years,"  said  Norman ;  "but 
when  the  end  comes  we  three  will  go  away 
together  and  live  like  the  little  people  in  fairy 
tales, '  happy  forever  after.'  You  shall  quit  the 
old  workshop,  with  its  rattling  machine,  then, 
for  I  can  take  care  of  you,  and  help  Hugh  in 
his  college  course." 

"Ah,"  said  I  fondly,  "  few  mothers  have  such 
sons." 

"  And  few  sons  have  such  mothers,"  smiled 
Norman,  while  Hugh  looked  at  his  brother  and 
said: 

"I  can  scarcely  wait  for  the  time  when  you, 
and  mother,  and  I  shall  leave  this  old  barrack 
and  live  in  a  snug,  cozy  little  home  by  our- 
selves." 

Something  made  me  glance  at  my  sister. 
She  was  bending  over  her  work,  but  her  lips 
trembled,  and  a  forlorn  expression  passed  over 
her  face,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  not,  like  ours, 
of  future  prospects.    I  would  have  asked  what 
troubled  her,  but  Hugh  called  my  attention  to  a 
philosophical  experiment  he  was  trying,  and  I 
forgot  it  June  brought  with  it  commencement  I 
day,  and  the  dog-days  brought  preparations  for 
Norman's  departure  to  Harvard  University.  J 
For  months  Athalia  had  kept  up  our  house  J 
expenses  unaided,  because,  every  Saturday 
night,  I  deposited  my  money  in  a  tin-box  for 
Norman's  use  the  coming  year.   This  had  re-  I 
quired  close  management,  but  our  wages  had  | 
been  increased  a  trifle  in  the  last  year,  and  our 
diet  reduced  to  corn-bread  and  the  cheapest 
vegetables. 

A  national  holiday  dawned,  and  the  great 
store  where  we  worked  was  closed;  even  the 
sewing  women  let  their  machines  rest  for  the 
day,  but  found  work  for  themselves  at  borne. 
Norman  asked  me,  after  breakfast,  if  I  would 
go  down  to  the  market  with  him  to  get  the 
fresh  air  and  buy  some  potatoes  for  dinner.  It 
seemed  so  great  a  treat  to  walk  out  with  my 
children  that  I  instantly  took  my  bonnet  from 
its  peg,  and  begged  Hugh's  company  also.  As 
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for  Attain,  we  left  her  sitting  by  the  window 
patching — she  always  had  a  great  deal  of  that 
to  do. 

At  the  market  the  air  was  made  fragrant 
and  the  (talis  bright  by  pots  ,  of  gay-colored 
fuchsias  and  geraniums  exposed  for  sale,  which, 
with  my  darlings'  cheery  conversation,  made 
my  walk  a  delightful  recreation  to  me.  As  we 
were  returning  home  the  boys  stopped  to  watch 
a  procession  and  listen  to  the  band  music,  so  I 
went  on  alone.  Over  the  slope  which  led  to 
the  house,  up  the  stairs,  through  the  dark  hall, 
I  kept  thinking  of  my  angel  boy,  Edward— ah ! 
when  did  I  not  think  of  him  ? — and  not  until 
my  band  was  on  the  knob  did  the  sound  of 
voices  arrest  my  steps.  So  seldom  people  came 
to  our  house  that  it  startled  me,  and  then  I 
stood  still  to  listen. 

"It  was  right  to  assist  your  sister  when  the 
boys  were  small,"  I  r«  cognized  Wade  Logan's 
wife  in  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  "  but  you  do 
yourself  great  injustice  to  apply  your  earnings 
to  the  same  use  now." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  answered  my  sister, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  choking  back  a 
sob.  "  Until  Norman  graduated  It  was  plainly 
my  duty  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  my  power  for 
them  ;  but  gradually  I  learned  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  my  labors  as  they  do  their  mother's. 
1  ought  not  to  expect  it,  and  yet  the  knowledge 
makes  me  consider  whether  there  is  not  some- 
thing due  to  myself." 

"It  should  be  no  question  with  you.  You 
have  spent  the  best  years  of  youth  in  their 
service;  you  nave  helped  them  to  advantages 
you  could  never  have,  and  now  that  youth  is 
passing,  you  see  foreshadowed  the  time  when 
they  will  consider  you  an  incumbrance." 

"  I  do  see  it,"  answered  Athalia  in  a  voice 
mournfully  even.  "  They  already  talk  of  a  time 
coming  when  they  shall  occupy  some  snug  little 
house  with  only  their  mother,  and  yet  they  are 
good  boys,  and  have  done  well  to  get  through 
with  the  amount  of  studying  they  have  when 
they  are  so  poor." 

"  You  mean  that  you  and  their  mother  have 
done  well,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Logan  energetically. 
**  They  have  done  just  what  other  boys  do,  no 
more.  You  have  struggled  unceasingly  with 
penury  and  much  work  that  they  might  have 
their  time.  True,  they  have  used  it,  but  wealth 
could  have  given  no  more  hours  and  no  less 
care.  You  have  watched  Norman's  progress 
from  childhood  to  the  threshold  of  manhood. 
He  has  now  an  education  as  good  as  the  ma- 
jority of  young  men,  and  it  is  not  required  that 
yon  shall  continue  this  life  of  self-sacrifice  until 
health  and  spirits  are  gone  forever.   God  gives 


us  a  certain  amount  of  strength,  but  it  is  to  be 
used  like  other  good  gifts — with  judgment. 
Thrown  recklessly  away  it  will  never  return ; 
and  is  it  not  better,  after  yon  have  nobly  toiled 
in  self-forgetfulness  for  more  than  ten  years,  to 
manifest  a  reasonable  regard  for  yourself?" 

"But  how  can  I  disappoint  the  boys  merely 
to  save  a  portion  of  my  earnings  for  my  own 
use  ?  Norman  is  not  able  to  go  to  college,  nor 
Hugh  to  school  without  my  continued  exertion." 

"  Long  before  you  were  as  old  as  Norman  is 
now,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Logan,  "you  were  work- 
ing for  them.  So  long  you  have  done  it  that 
they  have  ceased  to  regard  the  source  of  their 
comfort  and  supply,  and  whenever  they  can  get 
along  without  you  will  regard  you  as  a  clog  to 
their  advancement"  • 

"It  isn't  natural  that  they  should  feel  the 
affection  for  me  that  they  do  for  their  mother,  I 
suppose." 

"And  this  is  why  you  should  make  some 
provision  for  yourself." 

The  feeling  of  indignation  which  I  had  been 
nursing  against  Mrs.  Logan  began  to  give  way 
to  sober  reflection..  I  walked  on  tiptoe  back 
through  the  entry,  and  opening  a  door  which 
led  into  a  kind  of  lumber  closet,  sat  down  on  an 
empty  flour  barrel  to  think.  Had  I  been  so 
selfish  for  my  darling  children  that  I  had  all 
these  years  been  wronging  my  sister?  My 
mind  went  back  through  the  decade  that  she 
had  been  with  me.  From  the  high-spirited, 
blithe  young  girl  with  joyful  hopes  of  the  future, 
she  had  grown  to  a  thoughtful,  care-worn,  pre- 
maturely old  woman.  She  had  given  the  best 
years  of  her  life  to  my  family,  and  I  had  re- 
quired it  I  had  even  been  jealous  of  the  few 
dollars  which  went,  here  and  there,  to  supply 
her  own  wardrobe.  It  had  seemed  to  me  that, 
by.  assiduous  patching,  she  might  have  some- 
times made  ber  clothes  last  longer,  thereby 
replenishing  those  of  the  boys  sooner,  for  what 
did  it  signify  how  we  fared  so  they  were  pro- 
vided? And  the  boys  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  this  labor.  So- completely  had  I 
taught  them  that  our  duty  was  their  interest, 
they  accepted  the  years,  the  life  given  to  their 
service,  as  they  might  have  done  an  inheritance 
from  a  deceased  parent  This  donating  of  one's 
entire  existence  to  the  support  of  others  had 
been  of  no  moral  or  religious  benefit  to  the 
receivers. 

I  would  not  have  wronged  one  child  to  ad- 
vance another.  Dearly  beloved  as, my  Edward 
was,  I  never  thought  of  giving  him  advantages 
at  the  expense  of  his  brothers,  and  yet  I  had 
unjustly  exacted  of  my  sister  the  relinquishment 
of  every  enjoyment  or  opportunity  the  young 
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crave  that  they  might  be  lifted  up  higher.  What 
was  to  be  her  reward  ?  Surely  not  the  grateful 
hearts  of  her  nephews,  who  had  been  taught  to 
think  themselves  the  modern  Hercules'  for  the 
accomplishment  of  great  personal  good.  The 
record  of  my  motherhood  frightened  me. 

Divine  wisdom  bad  punished  my  idolatry  by 
taking  away  my  dearest  treasure,  and,  in  mercy, 
had  opened  the  way  for  me  and  mine  to  lead  a 
broader  life,  but  I  had  not  profited  by  it  I  had 
been  figuring  in  the  role  of  Robin  Hood,  but, 
worse  than  he,  had  taken  both  time  and  money. 
To  Wade  Logan's  wife  was-  due  this  retro- 
spection with  its  accompanying  remorse,  and  to 
her,  also,  was  due  the  frustration  of  Norman's 
plans.  Was  she  to  be  blessed  or  blamed  for 
her  agenjg£ 

While  I  sat  thinking  how  Norman  could  be 
comforted  or  compensated,  Mrs.  Logan  opened 
the  door,  passed  by  me  in  the  dark  hall,  and 
went  down  stairs.  No  Harvard  for  my  son  I 
At  the  thought  a  sharp  pain  went  through  my 
heart  as  if  it  were  pierced  by  a  dagger,  but 
suddenly  the  plan  of  his  going  at  Athalia's 
expense  had  deserted  me.  I  could  not  give 
back  to  her  the  past,  but  I  must  not  take  the 
future.  I  went  in  where  she  was  at  work,  and 
quietly  hung  up  my  shawl  and  bonnet,  observ- 
ing, meanwhile,  that  she  had  been  crying,  yet 
resolved  to  say  nothing  until  Norman's  return. 

The  sunlight  filled  the  room  and  noon  drew 
near,  bringing  closer  my  child's  disappointment. 
The  agony  of  those  morning  hours  was  little 
less  than  on  that  other  morning  when  Edward 
was  borne  from  my  sight,  and  yet  it  was  mine 
alone.  Often  Providence  is  more  just  to  us 
than  we  are  to  ourselves,  and  the  ordeal  I  had 
dreaded  proved  woeful  only  in  anticipation.  The 
quick,  light  steps  of  my  children  made  me  start 
with  apprehension  as  never  before,  and  I  turned 
my  face  from  the  door,  and  bit  my  lips  to  keep 
back  the  sighs  that  were  forcing  themselves 
from  me. 

"  Mother,  I  have  something  to  ask  of  you," 
were  the  words  which  greeted  me  while  the 
creaking  door  sounded  above  them.  "  I  do  n't 
want  to  go  to  college,  at  least  not  this  year." 

How  these  words  would  have  grieved  me  a 
week  ago;.*»w  they  rejoiced  me  now  I  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  shouting  out  in  my  glad- 
ness, and  yet  I  asked,  calmly,  "Why,  my  son?" 

"  Because  I  have  been  offered  a  clerkship  in 
Mr.  Kearn's  commission  house  at  a  salary  of 
eight  hundred  dollars.  Only  think,  a  little  for- 
tune compared  with  our  present  income." 

I  was  silent  from  thankfulness,  and  he  went 
on  coaxingly :  "  Please,  mother  darling,  consent 
to  my  becoming  a  business  man  for  this  year, 



and  we  will  see  what  the  next  year  will  bring 
about" 

Athalia  glanced  up  in  surprise  at  my  ready 
consent,  and  her  countenance  brightened  with 
a  look  of  relief.  As  for  me,  I  could  not  so  soon 
forget  the  hope  of  years,  and  her  look  met  no 
answer,  but  I  tried  to  be  satisfied.  And  I 
prayed  for  light  and  strength.  It  ought  to  be 
easier  for  me  to  change  my  imperfect  plans, 
and,  as  the  days  pass  by,  I  will  ask  aid  Co 
banish  rebellion  and  vanity,  which  have  made 
their 'dwelling  in  my  heart.  There  are  other 
lessons  than  those  taught  at  Harvard  for  my 
boys  to  learn ;  they  are  justice,  gratitude,  and 
a  trust  in  joys  beyond  this  life.  These  were 
not  taught  to  me  by  Edward's  death,  but  by  the 
candid  words  of  Wade  Logan's  wife. 

One  day  I  told  my  boys  that  whatever  suc- 
cess they  had  met  was  not  due  solely  to  their 
energy  nor  to  mine,  but  to  Athalia's  self-denial. 
Afterward,  in  their  pretty  air  castles  of  a  home 
remote  from  tenement  houses,  she  was  always 
recognized  as  a  full  member,  and  her  right  to 
an  equal  share  in  our  household  privileges  gladly 
conceded. 

Even  this  tardy  justice  has  brought  its  reward 
in  my  own  peace  of  mind.  My  Edward  no 
longer  seems  removed  from  me  by  inconceivable 
change  and  distance  as  hitherto,  but  often, 
when  going  to  my  work  or  coming  from  it,  I 
almost  feel  that  he  is  by  my  side  telling  me  of 
that  better  home  and  more  exalted  school, 
where  we  shall  meet  to  learn  lessons  of  love 
and  worship  for  evermore. 

Next  year  will  be  Hugh's  last  at  the  high 
school.  Whether  he  will  pursue  a  college  course, 
or  enter  upon  active  business  life,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  do  know  that  Athalia  sometimes  spends 
her  evenings  in  reading  instead  of  patching  old 
garments,  and  that  the  gloom  of  her  countenance 
diminishes  as  her  days  grow  more  prosperous. 


SPEAK  LOW  TO  ME. 

Speak  low  to  me,  my  Savior,  low  and  sweet 
From  out  the  halleluiahs,  sweet  and  low, 
Lest  I  should  fear  and  fall,  and  miss  thee  so 

Who  art  not  missed  by  any  that  entreat 

Speak  to  me  as  to  Mary  at  thy  feet — 
And  if  no  precious  gems  my  hand  bestow, 
Let  my  tears  drop  like  amber  while  I  go. 

In  reach  of  thy  divinest  voice,  complete 
In  humanest  affection — thus,  in  sooth, 
To  loose  the  sense  of  losing  1   As  a  child  , 

Whose  song-bird  seeks  the  wood  for  evermore, 
Is  sung  to,  in  its  stead,  by  mother's  mouth, 
Till,  sinking  on  her  breast,  love-reconciled, 

He  sleeps  the  faster  that  he  wept  before. 
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yHE  pHILDREN 

LUCY'S  GOOD  RESOLUTION. 

"  T  'M  going  to  be  the  best  little  girl  you  ever 

A  saw,  mamma ;  I 'm  not  going  to  do  one 
single  bad  thing  this  whole  afternoon;  I  am 
surely  not,"  said  Lucy. 

"Iam  very  glad,  my  little  daughter,  that  you 
make  such  a  good  resolve;  but  you  must  be 
very  careful,  for  temptation  comes  very  suddenly 
sometimes.  You  can  be  a  good  girl,  I  know,  if 
you  try ;  but  you  must  watch  and  try  very  hard, 
because,  you  know,  you  are  apt  to  be  exceed- 
ingly selfish  and  passionate." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  know  I  am ;  but  I  feel  so 
good  now  that  I  know  I  can 't  be  naughty  again, 
'    ever.   Now  see  if  I  am." 

Mrs.  Nelson  kissed  her  little  girl,  and  then 
left  her  to  arrange  a  box  of  paper  dolls  which 
ber  aunt  had  bought  for  her  that  morning. 

This  was  the  prettiest  set  Lucy  had  ever 
seen.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  variety 
of  dresses  it  contained,  and  the  ways  of  arrang- 
ing them.  There  were  pink  dresses  and  blue, 
green  bonnets  and  yellow ;  caps,  aprons,  sacks, 
and  sashes  without  number;  at  least  Lucy 
thought  them  innumerable  as  she  took  them, 
one  by  one,  from  the  box  in  which  they  had 
been  nicely  packed  by  ber  aunt 

She  took  out  the  mother-doll,  as  she  called 
one  of  them,  and  dressed  her  for  a  walk ;  then 
she  arranged  the  little  ones  also  in  their  walk- 
ing suits,  and  stood  them  up  against  the  wall. 

Just  as  she  had  them  all  standing  in  a  row 
her  little  brother  Charlie  came  into  the  room. 
His  eyes  at  once  fell  upon  the  gayly  dressed 
dolls.  They  pleased  his  fancy  very  much.  Lucy 
was  busy,  and  did  not  observe  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  reach  across  the  table  to  get  hold  of  them, 
■ntil  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  what  he  thought 
the  prettiest  one  in  his  hands.  He  quietly 
slipped  from  the  chair,  which  had  helped  him 
to  obtain  the  treasure,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
1  pulling  off  the  bonnet  when  Lucy  turned  and 
saw  him.  In  an  instant  she  sprang  to  snatch 
the  doll,  but  Charlie  pulled  it  away,  saying, 
"petty  dolly,  petty  dolly ;  me  want  it" 
j  "You  naughty,  bad  little  boy !"  said  Lucy, as 
she  roughly  tried  to  free  the  doll  from  Charlie's 
grasp;  but  the  more  she  tried  the  more  tightly 
he  held  it  in  his  little  fat  hand.  When  she  did, 
at  last,  succeed  in  getting  it  from  him  it  was 
torn  and  ruined. 


EPOSITORY. 


"  There  I"  pushing  Tiim  so  violently  that  he 
fell  against  the  leg  of  the  table,  "you  shall 
never  come  near  my  dolls  again,  never ;  and  I 
am  not  going  to  love  you,  not  the  least  little  bit, 
ever  any  more,"  Lucy  angrily  exclaimed. 

Charlie  was  hurt,  and  he  cried  loudly.  Lucy 
instantly  thought  of  her  good  resolution,  and 
the  small  voice  within  her  heart  said,  "You  are 
very  wicked  now." 

"  O  dear  1  O  dear  1  I  forgot  all  about  being 
good.  But  I  could  not  help  it  Charlie  is  such 
a  little  trouble,  and  he  always  is  bothering  me 
just  so.  I  can 't  be  good,  and  it 's  no  use  to 
try,  unless  they  keep  Charlie  in  the  nursery. 

"Susan I  Susan  1"  she  called  in  a  very  im- 
patient tone  at  the  door,  "I  wish  you  would 
come  and  take  Charlie  away.  I  can't  have  a 
bit  of  a  good  time  unless  you  take  him  upstairs." 

"  Me  tell  mamma  'ou  pussed  Sarlie,  'ou  did," 
Charlie  sobbed. 

"O,  what  shall  I  do!"  thought  Lucy.  "I 
would  n't  have  mamma  know  I  have  been  so 
bad  for  any  thing.  I  just  told  her  I  was  going 
to  be  so  good.  But  it  was  not  my  fault  It  was 
all  Charlie's,"  seeking  to  excuse  herself  by 
throwing  the  blame  upon  her  little  brother. 

She  put  her  arms  around  ber  brother's  neck, 
and  coaxed  him  to  stop  crying  and  not  tell 
mamma.  Then  she  gave  him  tome  old  paper 
dolls,  which  had  lost  their  value  in  her  eyes 
since  the  new  ones  came,  and  Charlie  soon 
forgot  his  sorrows  in  tearing  them  to  pieces. 

Lucy  busied  herself  with  her  dolls  again,  but 
she  could  not  feel  happy  as  she  was  before. 
The  voice  kept  saying  to  ber,  "Charlie  is  a 
baby,  and  does  not  understand  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  every  thing  he  wishes.  You  have 
treated  him  very  unkindly,  and  have  not  kept 
your  resolution  to  be  good." 

"  O,  I 'm  so  sorry !"  said  Lucy  to  herself. 
"  But  Charlie  won't  touch  my  dolls  again,  and 
maybe  nothing  else  will  happen  to  make  me 
bad.  But  it  is  very  stupid  playing  here  all 
alone.  I  '11  put  my  dolls  in  the  box,  and  ask 
mamma  to  let  me  take  them  over  to  cousin 
Fanny's  and  show  them  to  her." 

She  ran  to  her  mother  and  asked  permission 
to  go.  Mrs.  Nelson  said,  "  Fanny's  mother  is 
very  ill,  and  I  can  not  allow  you  to  go  there  to- 
day; but  you  may  ask  Jennie  Reed  to  come 
and  play  with  you." 

Lucy  had  made  up  ber  mind  to  play  with 
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Fanny,  and  she  did  not  wish  any  one  else  to 
play  with.  She  replied,  petulantly,  "I  don't 
want  Jenny,  I  want  Fanny." 

"  But  I  have  -told  you  why  you  can  not  go  to 
Fanny's  house.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  your 
promise  to  be  very  good,  my  daughter,"  said 
Mrs.  Nelson. 

"  O  dear !  I  can 't  do  what  1  want  to,  and 
how  can  I  be  good  V  Lucy  replied. 

"  It  is  very  easy  for  a  little  girl  to  be  good 
if  she  can  always  do  what  she  wishes,  and 
always  wishes  to  do  what  is  right,"  her  mother 
said.  "But  you  must  learn  to  give  up  your 
wishes  when  they  are  wrong,  as  they  now  are." 

"  I  guess  mamma  will  let  me  go  if  I  tease 
her,"  thought  Lucy.  So  she  said,  "Do  please 
let  me  go  to  Fanny's ;  just  this  once,  mamma, 
do.  We  '11  be  very  still,  and  aunty  can 't  hear 
us  way  up  in  her  room." 

"  You  can  not  go,"  her  mother  replied  very 
decidedly.  When  Mrs.  Nelson  spoke  in  that 
tone  Lucy  knew  that  teasing  would  be  of  no 
use.  She  turned  herself  rudely  from  her  mother, 
and  went  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door 
after  her  as  she  went. 

"  That  is  always  the  way  when  I  want  to  do 
any  thing.  Mamma  will  never  let  me  do  any 
thing  I  want  to." 

Again  the  faithful  little  voice  spoke  in  Lucy's 
heart,  "How  ungrateful  you  are,  and  what  a 
falsehood  you  have  told  of  the  dear,  kind  mother, 
who  does  so  much  to  make  you  happy !" 

But  Lucy  was  very  angry,  and  would  not 
listen  to  the  voice. 

"O  dear!  O'dear!"  she  said  to  herself,  "if 
Charlie  only  had  n't  done  it ;  and  if  mamma 
would  let  me  go  how  happy  I  should  be,  and  I 
should  not  have  been  naughty ;  it  is  all  their 
fault.  But  I  '11  do  something  else."  She  ran 
to  the  garden.  "  I U  pick  some  flowers.  There 
are  these  lovely  Johnny-jump-us,  and  the  lily  of 
the  valley.  O,  how  sweet  they  are!"  as  she 
picked  some.  "  I  wish  I  had  some  roses !  There 
is  a  lovely  pink  bud  half  open  on  Willie's  bush. 
I  wish  I  had  it.  O,  I  do  want  it  so  bad  1  I 
wonder  if  he  knows  that  it  is  there !  O  dear ! 
I  must  have  it,"  as  she  stooped  to  smell  of  it. 
"He  wilt  never  miss  it,  I  am  sure,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  more  open  in  a  little  while."  The 
voice  again  reproved  her,  but  she  was  delighted 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  bud,  and  had  allowed 
herself  to  think  about  it  and  to  covet  it,  and  so 
she  refused  to  listen  to  the  faithful  monitor,  and 
quickly  pulled  it  from' the  stalk,  trying  to  satisfy 
her  conscience  by  the  thought,  "Willie  would 
let  me  have  it,  I  know,  if  he  knew  that  I  wanted 
it,  and  I  will  give  him  one  of  mine  when  they 
bloom  to  pay  for  it  Perhaps  he  does  not  know 


that  it  is  opening."  Adding  some  green  leaves, 
she  arranged  a  very  pretty  bouquet,  and  turned 
to  take  it  to  her  own  room,  when  Willie  came 
running  into  the  garden. 

"O,  sister,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  Lucy, 
"have  you  seen  my  pink  rose-bud?  It  is  al- 
most out,  and  it's  so  pretty!  As  soon  as  it 
opens  all  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  mamma  and 
surprise  her." 

"  O,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  thought  Lucy.  "  Per- 
haps he  will  think  some  one  else  did  it,  and  I 
will  hide  my  bouquet  behind  me." 

"Now  some  one  has  gone  and  picked  it," 
cried  Willie  in  bitter  disappointment,  as  he 
reached  the  bed  and  saw  the  broken  stalk. 

Lucy's  face  reddened  with  shame,  bat  she 
was  tempted  to  conceal  her  fault,  and  she  asked, 
"Who  do  you  suppose  would  want  your  rose?" 

"  I  believe  you  took  it,"  said  Willie,  "because 
I  saw  you  put  some  flowers  behind  you.  Let 
me  see  them,"  he  added. 

"  No,  I  won't  either,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  passion. 
"  If  I  choose  to  pick  some  of  my  own  flowers 
it  is  nobody's  business." 

"  If  you  do  n't  let  me  see  them  I  '11  know  you 
took  my  bud,  and  I  HI  tell  mamma  all  about  it," 
said  Willie. 

Lucy  began  to  see  that  detection  was  certain. 
She  became  alarmed  as  well  as  angry.  She 
tore  the  bud  from  the  bouquet  and  threw  it  at 
her  brother,  saying,  "You  are  such  a  stingy 
boy.   There,  take  your  old  rose-bud !" 

« I  am  not  stingy,"  said  Willie.  "  If  you  bad 
asked  me  for  it  I  would  have  given  it  to  you, 
perhaps ;  but  you  stole  it" 

This  accusation  increased  Lucy's  anger,  and 
she  struck  her  brother,  saying,  "  Now,  take  that 
for  calling  me  a  thief,"  and  ran  away  to  hide 
her  shame,  and  stifle  the  small  voice  within  her. 

Tea  was  soon  ready.  Willie  in  the  mean 
time  had  forgotten  his  loss  and  his  sister's  bad 
treatment  Lucy  hoped  that  be  had  not  told 
her  mother,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  very 
uneasy.  She  went  to  bed  that  evening  without 
kissing  her  mother  good-night,  as  she  always 
did  when  she  had  been  a  pretty  good  girl. 

After  Lucy  had  been  in  bed  some  time  Mrs. 
Nelson  had  occasion  to  go  to  her  own  room, 
which  was  next  Lucy's.  The  door  was  open, 
and  she  heard  violent  sobs.  She  listened  a 
moment,  and  heard  her  little  girl's  voice,  calling, 
in  a  low  tone,  "Mamma,  O,  dear  mamma! 
won't  you  please  come  and  kiss  me  ?  I  have 
been  a  naughty  girl,  and  I  said  I  was  going  to 
be  very  good.  I  am  so  sorry.  O,  bow.  can  I 
be  a  good  girl !" 

Mrs.  Nelson  went  into  the  room,  sat  down 
by  the  bed,  and  took  Lucy's  hand  in  hers. .  She 
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was  very  unhappy,  and  had  been  so  ever  since 
she  heard  Lucy's  angry  tone  to  her  little  brother, 
and  her  impatient  call  to  the  nurse.  She  knew 
that  her  little  girl  would  feel  happier  after  she 
had  confessed  her  faults,  so  she  asked  her  to 
give  an  account  of  all  she  had  done  that  after- 
noon. 

Lucy  faithfully  confessed  all.  She  was  greatly 
distressed.  While  she  could  run  about  and 
play  she  had  not  allowed  her  conscience  to 
trouble  her  much ;  but  in  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  night  the  voice  had  again  spoken, 
and  so  plainly  that  she  could  not  help  listening 
to  it.  She  had  waited  in  an  agony  of  remorse 
to  hear  her  mother's  step,  that  she  might  ask 
her  forgiveness. 

When  Lucy  had  finished  her  confession  her 
mother  said,  "  You  have,  indeed,  my  poor  child, 
been  very  wicked ;  you  have  brought  all  this 
misery  upon  yourself  by  yielding  to  your  selfish- 
ness and  anger;  you  have  made  your  little 
brothers  unhappy,  and  have  set  them  a  very 
bad  example,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  do 
right;  you  have  pained  your  mother's  heart, 
and,  worse  than  all  the  rest,  you  have  displeased 
your  kind  Heavenly  Father.  I  feared  you  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  your  resolution  for  several 
reasons." 

"Why,  mamma,"  said  Lucy,  "I  did  really 
want  to  be  good." 

"Yes,  for  the  moment  you  did,  my  child. 
But  you  resolved  hastily  to  be  so,  without 
realizing  how  necessary  it  is  that  your  wicked 
heart  should  be  changed.  Then,  because  you 
were  very  happy  with  your  new  toys,  and  did 
not  wish  to  do  any  thing  '■Wrong  just  then,  you 
thought  it  would  always  be  easy  to  do  right 
You  forgot  that  your  heart  is  always  full  of  evil 
passions,  ready  to  break  forth  into  wicked  words 
and  actions  when  any  thing  happens  to  displease 
you.  And  you  felt  so  sure  that  you  could  not 
be  naughty  again,  that  you  did  not  watch  your 
heart  as  you  should  have  done.  If  you  had 
thoughtfully  determined  to  conquer  yourself, 
you  would  have  feared  temptation,  and  would 
have  watched  for  it  You  would  have  asked 
God  to  help  you  to  remember  and  to  try.  That 
you  did  not  think  of  doing,  because  you  felt 
strong  in  yourself.  This  is  the  cause  of  all 
your  trouble ;  you  felt  that  you  could  make 
yourself  good,  and  you  did  not  ask  God  to  help 
you." 

"O,  mamma,  I  will  try  not  to  forget  again. 
I  will  ask  him  to  help  me.  But  will  he,  can  he 
forgive  such  a  wicked  girl  as  I  am  ?" 

"  He  not  only  can,  my  child,  but  he  wishes  to 
forgive  you  and  to  help  you.  He  wishes  you 
to  be  good  and  happy  more  than  you  can  wish 


it  yourself.  He  surely  will  help  you  and  save 
you  if  you  ask  him." 

Mrs.  Nelson  talked  longer  with  Lucy,  and 
prayed  earnestly  with  and  for  her,  that  God 
would  give  her  the  help  she  needed  in  battling 
with  her  evil  passions. 

And  God  answered  her  prayers,  as  he  always 
does  the  sincere  requests  of  his  children.  Lucy 
from  that  night  gave  evidence  by  her  conduct 
that  she  was  trying  to  be  a  faithful,  Christian 
child.  Her  example  had  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  her  little  brothers,  and  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that,  instead  of  making  them 
wicked  as  she  had  formerly  doae,  she  was  aid- 
ing them  to  become  good  also. 

Lucy's  example  should  be  a  warning  to  us  all 
not  to  trust  to  our  own  strength  to  be  good,  but 
to  "watch  and  pray"  continually,  that  we  be 
not  overcome  by  temptation. 


BE  SLOW  TO  ACCUSE. 


"A/T OTHER,  I  can't  find  my  seventeen 

1V1  cents  anywhere,"  said  Arthur,  coming 
into  his  mother's  room  with  quite  an  anxious 
face.  "  I  put  it  right  here  in  my  pocket-book, 
and  that  into  my  overcoat  pocket  It  had  been 
hanging  up  in  the  hall  all  day,  and  I  do  believe 
that  new  girl  has  taken  it  out  She  saw  me 
have  it  last  night  and  put  it  away." 

"  Look  in  your  pockets,  Arthur.  A  little  boy 
who  is  so  apt  to  forget  things  must  not  be  too 
positive  that  he  put  his  money  in  his  pocket- 
book.  And  never  accuse  any  body  of  stealing 
without  a  shadow  of  evidence.  That  is  very 
sinful  as  well  as  unkind.  What  if  Susan  should 
lose  her  money  and  accuse  you  of  stealing 
it?  Would  you  feel  very  pleasant  about  it? 
Remember  the  golden  rule." 

"  But,  mother,  she  looked  guilty  when  I  said 
I  had  lost  it,  and  that  I  knew  some  one  had 
taken  it  out  of  my  pocket." 

"  Very  likely  she  did  look  confused  on  hear- 
ing you  make  such  an  unkind  speech.  She 
knew  very  well  there  was  no  one  in  the  house 
you  could  suspect  of  taking  it  but  herself.  You 
might  as  well  have  said  so  in  plain  words.  An 
innocent  person  is  more  apt  to  look  guilty, 
when  accused  of  a  crime,  than  one  who  is 
hardened  in  wrong  doing.  The  latter  usually 
has  a  face  ready  made  up  to  suit  any  occasion. 
A  gentleman  once  said  that  the  most  guilty- 
looking  person  he  ever  saw  was  a  man  arrested 
for  stealing  a  horse  which  afterward  proved  to 
be  his  own." 

"  But  what  has  become  of  my  money,  mother  ? 
It  is  gone,  that  is  certain." 
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"  I  believe  you  lost  a  fine  top  once,  that  was 
supposed  a  little  neighbor  had  stolen,"  said  his 
mother  with  a  smile. 

"  But  I  can 't  have  left  this  down  in  the  grape- 
vine arbor  this  Winter  weather." 

"  But  there  are  plenty  of  other  losing  places 
about.  Did  you  have  on  that  jacket  last  night?" 

"No,  mother,  I  had  on  my  gray  one,  but  then 
I  know  I  put  it  into  my  pocket-book." 

"  Do  n't  say  you  know,  dear,  for  it  may  be  an 
untruth.   Please  bring  me  your  gray  jacket" 

Arthur  walked  slowly  up  to  his  room,  but  he 
walked  back  slower  still,  and  looked  very  foolish 
when  he  came  into  his  mother's  room  again. 

Mother  comprehended  it  all  at  a  glance,  and 
smiled  as  she  said,  "  I  wonder  who  looks  guilty 
this  time  I" 

"  O,  mother,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not  mean 
to  accuse  Susan  so  wrongly.  I  remember  now 
wrapping  up  those  three  five  cent  pieces  and 
two  pennies  in  that  bit  of  paper,  and  putting  it 
into  my  jacket  pocket." 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  thing,  Arthur,  to  make 
such  charges  as  you  did  a  few  moments  ago 
against  an  innocent  person.  What  if  you  had 
mentioned  it  among  your  school-mates?  It 
would  not  be  long  before  it  would  be  told  all 
about:  'Susan  at  Mr.  Reynolds'  steals.  I 
wonder  they  keep  her.'  Ifshe  ever  wished  to 
get  another  place  it  might  be  a  very  difficult 
matter.  Though  you  contradict  the  story  after- 
ward, it  would  never  undo  the  mischief.  Many 
will  repeat  an  injurious  story,  who  will  never 
take  the  trouble  to  correct  it  I  will  pray  for 
you,  dear  boy,  that  you  may  learn  to  correct 
this  sinful  habit,  and  I  hope  you  will  pray  with 
me.  You  never  will  improve  a  bad  habit  until 
you  pray  over  it  Run  now  and  tell  Susan  that 
you  have  found  your  money,  and  try  to  make 
some  amends  for  your  injustice  by  being  more 
than  usually  thoughtful  and  obliging." 


WEEP  WITH  THOSE  THAT  WEEP. 


THE  cold  wind  whistled  and  whirled  along 
the  narrow  streets  in  a  perfect  tempest  of 
rudeness,  defying  the  protection  of  cloaks  and 
comforters,  and  causing  large  and  small  to  shiver 
at  his  keen  and  searching  roughness.  Little 
Bettie  More  was  standing  by  the  window, 
wrapped  to  the  chin  in  a  large  shawl,  looking 
out  into  the  street  at  the  passers-by.  In  the 
room  behind  her  burned  a  large  fire,  and  her 
little  brother  rolled  on  the  rug,  very  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  comfortable  indolence. 

"O,  George!"  said  Bettie,  "do  come;  only 
see  this  old  man  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and 


wrapped  to  the  eyes,  blundering  along  against 
the  wind.  Now  here  comes  a  young  lady  trying 
to  walk  gracefully,  but  she  can  not  for  pain. 
See,  now  she  stoops  forward,  as  if  to  let  the 
blast  drive  over  her  head.   Ha  I  ha !" 

"What  next,  Bettie?"  said  George.  "I  am 
too  lazy  to  come  and  look ;  if  you  '11  tell  me  it 
will  do  just  as  well."  And  with  this  he  yawned, 
and  stretched  his  feet  toward  the  glowing  fire. 

"  O,  George !  will  you  believe  it  ?  a  man  is 
coming  with  a  coffin  in  his  arms!  There,  he 
has  placed  it  on  the  stone  steps  at  the  gate,  and 
is  looking  so  sad  ;  I  '11  run  down  to  the  door 
and  ask  him  if  I  can  do  any  thing  for  him ;" 
and  forgetting  the  cold,  little  Bettie  ran  down 
the  stairs,  and  swinging  open  the  front  door, 
rushed  out  to  the  gate. 

The  man  glanced  upward  at  her  a  moment, 
and  then,  dropping  his  head  on  the  lid  of  the 
coffin,  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  Little  Bet- 
tie stooped  down  and  wept  also.  What  a  scene ! 
The  little  finely  clad  child,  and  the  rough,  half- 
dressed  man,  weeping  together  over  that  small, 
unvarnished  coffin. 

"  God  bless  you,  little  miss ;  sure  it  must  be 
that  you  are  an  angel  that  God  has  sent  to  feel 
for  the  poor  and  broken-hearted.  May  -the 
spirit  of  her  that's  in  this  coffin  attend  you,  and 
shield  you  from  all  evil  1" 

"  Is  it  your  little  girl?"  asked  Bettie. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  you  can  meet  her  again  when  you  die, 
if  you  '11  be  good.  Mamma  says  we  '11  meet  our 
little  buried  sister  in  heaven  if  we  love  God,  and 
tell  the  truth,  and  do  to  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  to  us.  O,  I 'm  so  sorry  for  you !  But 
you'll  try  to  meet  your  little  girl  in  heaven, 
won't  you  ?" 

"  I  will,  with  God's  help,"  said  the  man,  look- 
ing at  the  child  through  his  moistened  lashes. 
"  Will  you  pray  for  me,  little  lady  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  '11  pray  for  you  every  Bight  be- 
fore I  go  to  bed;  and  if  you'll  come  to  

Church  on  Sunday  you  '11  hear  our  good  minis- 
ter pray  for  you ;  he  always  prays  '  for  the  sor- 
rowing ones  of  the  earth.' " 

"  God  bless  you,  little  darling ;  I  '11  go  to 
church  for  your  sake!  Good-by.  Run  into 
the  house ;  it 's  cold  for  the  like  of  you ;"  and 
the  man  gathered  up  his  child's  coffin  and  re- 
sumed his  journey.  Thank  God  that  there  are 
mothers  who  teach  their  children  how  to  go  to 
heaven ;  that  there  are  ministers  who  never  for- 
get to  pray  for  the  bereaved  and  afflicted !  The 

poor,  sorrow-stricken  man  did  go  to  Church, 

the  minister  did  pray  for  him,  and  he  finally 
joined  the  Church,  and  died  at  last  in  the  hope 
of  reunion  with  his  lost  babe. 
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God's  Straight  Way.— God's  ancient  people 
were  led  through  strangely  circuitous  paths  into  the 
promised  land.  If  we  take  a  map  of  ancient  history, 
and  study  out  the  road  over  which  they  traveled,  we 
marvel  at  its  crookedness.  They  were  literally  wan- 
derers, and  yet  our  God  expressly  declares  it  to  be  a 
"straight  way."  Their  faces  were  turned  away  from 
the  beautiful  Canaan,  after  repeatedly  getting  glimpses 
of  its  beauty,  and  hungry  and  thirsty,  with  fainting 
souls,  they  wander  on  in  the  wilderness.  But  their 
Great  Leader,  who  in  far-seeing  wisdom  knew  their 
need  of  discipline,  "  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way 
that  they  might  go  to  a  city  of  habitation." 
I  God's  children  are  being  led  "  through  paths  they 
have  not  known,"  ere  their  tired  feet  may  rest  in  the 
land  of  promise.  The  burdened,  foot-sore,  fainting 
wanderer,  through  earth's  dreary  wastes,  amazed  at 
the  crookedness  of  the  path,  cries  out  in  dismay, 

"  It  this  the  way,  my  Father?" 

While  the  firm  answer  is, 

"It  is,  my  child.  Bat  it  shall  be 
Not  one  step  longer  than  is  best  for  thee ; 
And  thoo  shah  know  at  last,  when  thou  shah  stand 
Safe  at  the  goal,  bow  I  did  take  thy  hand 
And  quick  and  straight 
Lead  to  Heaven's  gate, 
My  child." 

Tried  believer,  the  time  consumed  in  thy  wander- 
ings is  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Faint 
not  because  of  the  desert  Thou  mayst  even  now 
drink  deep  from  the  wells  of  salvation,  and,  anon, 
thou  shalt  walk  in  the  green  pastures  and  beside  the 
|  still  waters  of  the  promised  Canaan,  rejoicing  because 
of  the  straight  way  and  the  right  way  of  thine  earthly 
pilgrimage.   "Fear  not,  only  believe." 

What  Sleep  will  Cure. — The  cry  for  rest  has 
always  been  louder  than  the  cry  for  food.   Not  that 
it  is  more  important,  but  it  is  often  harder  to  get. 
The  best  rest  comes  from  sound  sleep.   Of  two  men 
I    or  women,  otherwise  equal,  the  one  who  sleeps  the 
|    best  will  be  the  most  moral,  healthy,  and  efficient 
|       Sleep  will  do  much  to  cure  irritability  of  temper, 
peevishness,  uneasiness.   It  will  cure  insanity;  it 
I    will  restore  to  vigor  an  overworked  brain ;  it  will 
|    build  up  and  make  strong  a  weary  body.   It  will  do 
much  to  cure  dyspepsia,  particularly  that  known  as 
I    nervous  dyspepsia.   It  will  relieve  the  languor  and 
I    prostration  felt  by  consumptives ;  it  will  cure  hypo- 


chondria ;  it  .will  cure  the  blues ;  it  will  cure  the 
headache;  it  will  cure  the  heartache;  it  will  cure 
neuralgia ;  it  will  cure  a  broken  spirit ;  it  will  cure 
sorrow.  Indeed,  we  might  make  a  long  list  of  ner- 
vous maladies  that  sleep  will  cure. 

The  cure  of  sleeplessness,  however,  is  not  so  easy, 
particularly  in  those  who  carry  grave  responsibilities. 
The  habit  of  sleeping  well  is  one  which,  if  broken  up 
for  any  length  of  time,  is  not  easily  regained.  Often 
a  severe  illness,  treated  by  powerful  drugs,  so  de- 
ranges the  nervous  system  that  sleep  is  never  sweet 
after  .it  Or,  perhaps,  long-continued  watchfulness 
produces  the  same  effect ;  or  hard  study,  or  too  little 
exercise  of  the  muscular  system  ;  or  tea  and  whisky 
drinking,  or  tobacco  using.  To  break  up  the  habit 
are  required : 

1.  A  clean,  good  bed. 

2.  Sufficient  exercise  to  produce  weariness,  and 
pleasant  occupation. 

3.  Good  air,  and  not  too  warm  a  room. 

4.  Freedom  from  too  much  care. 

5.  A  clean  stomach. 

6.  A  clear  conscience. 

7.  Avoidance  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

For  those  who  are  overworked,  haggard,  nervous, 
who  pass  sleepless  nights,  we  commend  the  adoption 
of  such  habits  as  shall  secure  sleep,  otherwise  life 
will  be  short,  and  what  there  is  of  it  sadly  imper- 
fect—Herald  of  Health. 

A  Mother's  Influence. — More  than  one  of  the 
great  men  of  this  nation  have,  in  their  ripe  age,  care- 
fully put  it  on  record  that  they  owed  the  self-control 
and  steadfast  principle  by  which  they  rose  to  honor, 
directly  to  a  mother's  influence,  in  the  critical  days 
of  their  youth.  If  any  of  us  were  asked  what  one 
thing  chiefly  saved  him  from  waywardness  and  evil 
companionship,  and  has  kept  him  to  this  day  free 
from  vice,  I  believe  he  would  answer,  "  Under  the 
grace  of  God,  the  reverence  or  the  memory  of  a 
mother."  Her  appeal  had  power  when  all  other 
influence  failed.  Her  unspoken  wish  restrained  us. 
Her  parity  and  love  made  all  that  was  base  abhor- 
rent Her  devotion  was  felt  as  a  safeguard  all  along 
the  walks  of  temptation.  We  could  not  wound  or 
dishonor  her.  The  mere  remembrance  of  such  a 
mother,  though  dead,  has  many  a  time  been  ,  a  man's 
lifelong  protection.  And  never  till  she  dies  do  we 
know  how  powerfully  her  life  has  invested  ours  to 
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shelter  and  purify  it  It  is  a  day  of  heart-searching 
to  any  man  when  he  buries  a  true  mother  out  of  his 
sight.  Then  he  sums  up  the  blessing  which  he  has 
received  in  her.  And  though  he  may  be  conscious 
that  he  discovers  her  worth  only  in  part,  he  finds 
cause  enough  to  wonder  at  the  patience  and  faithful- 
ness which  have  been  spent  on  him.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  some  contrite  tears  should  not  flow, 
as  he  recalls  the  haste,  the  ignorance,  the  willfulness, 
possibly  the  disrespect  with  which  that  unwavering 
love  has  sometimes  had  to  bear.  There's  many  a 
man  of  us  who  would  gladly  redeem  one  hour  of  that 
lost  past,  that  he  might  speak  some  words  of  tender 
sorrow  for  neglect  irreparable,  or  of  fuller  gratitude 
for  a  loving  sacrifice,  never  realized  till  it  was  taken 
from  us  forever. 

Twenty  Marriage  Maxims. — The  following  "  mar- 
riage maxims"  are  worthy  of  more  than  a  hasty 
reading.  Husbands  need  not  pass  them  by,  for  they 
are  designed  for  wives;  and  wives  should  not  despise 
them,  for  they  are  addressed  to  husbands: 

The  very  nearest  approach  to  domestic  happiness 
on  earth  is  in  the  cultivation  on  both  sides'of  absolute 
unselfishness. 

Never  talk  at  one  another  either  alone  or  in  com- 
pany. 

Never  both  be  angry  at  once. 
Never  speak  loud  to  one  another,  unless  the  house 
is  on  fire. 

Let  each  one  strive  to  yield  oftenest  to  the  wishes 
of  the  other. 

Let  self-denial  be  the  daily  aim  and  practice  of 
each. 

Never  find  fault,  unless  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
a  fault  has  been  committed,  and  always  speak  lovingly. 

Never  taunt  with  a  past  mistake. 

Neglect  the  whole  world  besides  rather  than  one 
another. 

Never  allow' a  request  to  be  repeated. 

Never  make  a  remark  at  the  expense  of  each 
other ;  it  is  a  meanness. 

Never  part  for  a  day  without  loving  words  to  think 
of  during  absence. 

Never  meet  without  a  loving  welcome. 

Never  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  any  anger  or 
grievance. 

Never  let  any  fault  you  have  committed  go  by 
until  you  have  frankly  confessed  it  and  asked  for- 
giveness. 

Never  forget  the  happy  hours  of  early  love. 

Never  sigh  over  what  might  have  been,  but  make 
the  best  of  what  is. 

Never  forget  that  marriage  is  ordained  of  God, 
and  that  his  blessing  alone  can  make  it  what  it  should 
ever  be. 

Never  be  contented  till  you  know  you  are  both 
walking  in  the  narrow  way. 

Never  let  your  hopes  stop  short  of  the  eternal 
home. 

A  Good  Wife.— Archbishop  Seeker  in  his  "  Wed- 
ding Ring,"  has  the  following,  which  is  worth  reading 
twice :  "  Hast  thou  a  soft  heart  ?— it  is  of  God's 


breaking.  Hast  thou  a  sweet  wife  ? — she  is  of  God's 
making.  The  Hebrews  have  a  saying, '  He  is  not  a 
man  that  hath  not  a  woman.'  Though  man  alone 
may  be  good,  yet  it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be 
alone.  'Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
frsm  above.'  A  wife,  though  she  be 'not  a  perfect 
gift,  is  a  good  gift,  a  beam  darted  from  the  Sun  of 
mercy.  How  happy  are  those  marriages  where  Christ 
is  at  the  wedding  I  Let  none  but  those  who  have 
found  favor  in  God's  eyes  find  favor  in  yours.  Hus- 
bands should  spread  a  mantle  of  charity  over  their 
wives'  infirmities.  Do  not  put  out  the  candle  because 
of  the  snuff.  Husbands  and  wives  should  provoke 
one  another  to  love;  and  they  should  love  one 
another,  notwithstanding  provocations.  The  tree  of 
love  should  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  the  family  as  the 
tree  of  life  grew  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Good 
servants  are  a  great  blessing,  good  children  a  greater 
blessing ;  but  a  good  wife  is  the  greatest  blessing ; 
and  such  a  help  let  him  seek  for  her  that  lacks  one ; 
let  him  sigh  for  her  that  hath  lost  one ;  let  him  delight 
in  her  that  enjoys  one." 

The  Unholy  Desire  of  Dress.— You  wish  to 
dress  your  wife  better  than  your  circumstances  will 
allow.  She  wants  to  have  you.  She  is  a  woman  of 
spirit,  it  is  said,  and  she  does  not  mean  to  be  a 
drudge.  "  Why  should  our  neighbors,"  she  says  to 
her  husband,  "  dress  any  better  than  we  ?  They  are 
made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  that  we  are.  See 
how  they  come  out  I  do  n't  think  any  man  of  spirit 
would  let  his  wife  and  children  go  to  church  dressed 
as  you  let  us  go.  Look  at  these  children.  You 
would  think  they  had  just  come  out  of  some  slop 
house  I  If  I  bad  married  as  I  might  have  married, 
we  should  have  had  different  times — I  and  my  chil- 
dren 1"  How  many  men  are  stung  to  the  quick  by 
such  remarks  from  their  wives  1  Oftentimes  their 
moral  sense  revolts,  at  first,  and  they  feel  indignation ; 
but  "  continual  dropping  wears  a  stone ;"  and  by  and 
by  the  man  is  dressed  a  little  better  than  he  can 
afford,  and  his  wife  and  children  are  dressed  better 
than  he  can  afford,  and  somebody  most  pay  for  the 
extravagance.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  tempted 
to  steal,  but  I  do  say  that  they  grind.  They  mean 
somehow  to  get  it  out  of  the  milliner,  out  of  the 
dress-maker,  or  out  of  the  merchant  They  intend 
to  make  one  hand  wash  the  other  somehow,  and 
they  go  into  petty  meanness  to  bring  it  about  And 
this  desire  to  dress  better  than  they  can  afford  is 
taking  off  the  very  enamel  of  their  virtue,  and  taking 
out  the  very  stamina  of  their  religious  life.  Unim- 
portant as  it  seems,  ostentatious  vanity  in  dress  has 
ruined  many  a  family,  and  damned  many  a  soul. — 
Henry  Ward  Beether. 

Evening.— To  youth,  evening  is  delightful;  it 
accords  with  the  flow  of  his  light  spirits,  the  fervor 
of  his  fancy,  and  the  softness  of  his  heart  It  is  also 
the  delight  of  virtuous  age ;  it  seems  an  emblem  of 
the  tranquil  close  of  life— serene,  placid,  and  mild, 
with  the  impress  of  its  Creator  upon  it,  it  spreads  its 
quiet  wings  over  the  grave,  and  seems  to  promise 
that  all  shall  be  peace  beyond  it 
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Again  we  find  on  our  table  so  many  contributions 
from  the  publishers,  that  we  must  group  them  under 
the  names  of  the  publishers,  and  do  but  little  more 
than  notice  the  books  themselves,  reserving  some  of 
them  for  more  careful  examination  in  the  future : 

L  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Carlton  &  Lan- 
1        ahan,  New  York  ;  Hitchcock  &  Waloen, 
Cincinnati. 

i  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
\       teentk  Centuries.   By  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle. 

Translated  from  the  Last  German  Edition  by  Rev. 

John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D.  ,  Vols.  I,  II.    %vo.   Pp.  504, 

487. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  most  recent 
history  of  the  Church,  and  a  most  excellent  help  to 
the  study  of  the  present  actual  state  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  little  too  exclusively  German  in  its  relations, 
as  if  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  German  States 
and  their  near  neighbors  constituted  pretty  nearly  a 
complete  history  of  ecclesiastical  movements  in  the 
two  latest  centuries.  There  is  a  brief  reference  to 
the  Wesleyan  movement  in  Great  Britain,  a  resuml 
of  the  recent  tendencies  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
a  lecture  on  the  present  relations  of  Catholicism  and 

!  Protestantism,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  vol- 
umes is  occupied  with  the  study  of  German  move- 

I    ments  and  tendencies.   Still  the  work  is  very  valua- 

|  ble  to  the  student  of  recent  Church  history,  from  the 
very  intimate  and  profound  relations  of  German 
thought  to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  movements 

j  outside  of  Germany.  Dr.  Hagenbach's  position  is 
evangelical.  "He  belongs  to  the  middle  group  of 
the  Mediatory  School,  whose  chief  representatives 
are  Tholuck,  Julius  Muller,  Dorner,  and  the  late 
Richard  Rothe;  a  school  which  takes  its  rise  in 
Schleiermacher,  is  the  reaction  of  orthodoxy  against 
the  long-dominant  Rationalism,  and  aims  at  the  rec- 
onciliation of  reason  and  revelation,  science  and 
faith."  The  translator  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Repository.  We  shall  have  more  ta  say 
about  the  work. 

The  Divine  Mysteries;  The  Divine  Treatment  of  Sin, 
and  the  Divine  Mystery  of  Peace.  By  J.  Baldwin 
Brown,  B.  A.  Author  of  "The  Divine  Life  in 
Man."    Vlsno.   Pp.  397. 

rhis  handsome  volume,  coming  from  London  with 
the  imprint  of  our  own  publishers,  is  one  to  be  read 
and  inwardly  digested.-  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  finishing  it  after  you  have  begun.  It  is  flowing, 
ardent,  eloquent  in  style ;  it  is  pious,  evangelical,  and 
only  a  little  adventurous  in  its  views ;  it  is  thought- 
ful ;  perhaps  a  Httle  exaggerating  in  some  of  its  opin- 


ions and  statements;  but  it  is  a  good  book,  and 
thoroughly  interesting.    Get  it  and  read  it 

The  Garden  of  Sorrows;  or.  The  Ministry  of  Tears. 
By  Rev.  John  Atkinson,  M.  A.    l2mo.   Pp.  203. 
The  New  York  "publishers  have  given  a  most 
choice  setting  to  the  reading  matter  of  this  excellent 
book.   It  is  printed  on  very  fine,  toned  paper,  with 
red  line  border ;  it  is  bound  In  heavy  boards,  beveled 
edges,  and  handsomely  gilt ;  it  is  embellished  with  a 
few  very  choice  and  finely  printed  illustrations.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  artistically  ever 
issued  by  the  Book  Concern.   "The  Garden  of  Sor- 
rows "  on  its  first  issue,  a  year  ago,  received  very 
high  commendation  from  the  press.   The  apprecia- 
tion of  it  by  the  religious  public  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  three  editions  have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
fourth  thousand  b  now  issued  in  a  style  adapted  to 
the  holiday  gift  season.   The  work  is  entirely  unsec- 
tarian,  and  is  suited  to  readers  of  every  denomination. 
A  Garden  of  Spices :  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Let- 
ters of  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford,  by  Rev.  Lewis  R. 
Dunn:  with  an  Historical  and  Biographical  Essay 
by  Rev.  A.  C.  George,  D.  D.   \imo.   Pp.  288. 
This  is  a  holiday  edition  issued  by  the  Western 
Book  Concern,  and  vies  in  beauty  and  mechanical 
and  artistic  finish  with  the  Gardes  of  Sorrows.  Tbey 
should  go  together,  making  beautiful  companions  for 
the  center-table,  as  beautiful  as  they  are  good,  and  as 
good  as  they  are  beautiful 

Russet  Leaves :  By  James  Pummill.    \2tn0.  Pp.213. 

Just  here  we  wish  to  direct  attention  again  to  Mr. 
Pummill's  "Russet  Leaves,"  a  gem  whose  forthcom- 
ing we  noticed  some  time  ago  in  our  Editor's  Table. 
It  is  issued  also  from  the  Western  Book  Concern, 
and  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Of  its 
composition  and  mechanical  finish  Mr.  Pummill  took 
personal  charge.  We  think  we  can  safely  say  that 
The  Garden  of  Sorrows,  The  Garden  of  Spices,  and 
Russet  Leaves  are  the  most  artistically  finished  books 
of  their  kind  that  have  been  issued  by  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  and  that  they  place  the  "  Concern " 
on  a  full  level  with  the  capabilities  of  any  publishing 
house  in  the  country. 

Golden  Hours.    A  Magauint  for  Beys  and  Girls. 
Vol.  I.    i860.   Large  8tw.   Pp.  583.    One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty  Illustration*.  #2.50. 
Hitchcock  &  Walden  have  bound  up  a  few  volumes 
of  this  popular  magazine  in  handsome  cloth,  heavy 
backs,  and  gilt,  and  offer  them  for  two  dollars  and  a 
half.   If  any  of  our  patrons  made  the  mistake  of  not 
subscribing  for  this  magazine  last  year,  this  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  rectify  the  mistake.  We 
know  of  no  prettier,  more  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive, or  cheaper  present  than  this  volume. 
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Household  Stories.  From  the  German  of  Madame 
Otiilie  Wildermuth.  By  Eleanor  Kinmont  Series 
I.    1  6ma  Pp.zoj.   Eleven  Illustrations. 

Agnes  Morton's  Trial,  and  the  Young  Governess.  By 
Mrs.  Emma  N.  Janvier.   Author  of  "Cameron 
Bells,"  "Andrew  Douglass,"  etc.    \(mo.   Pp.  Hi. 
These  are  two  excellent  books  from  the  press  of 
Hitchcock  &  Walden,  and  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend them,  the  first  to  the  children,  and  the  second 
to  young  people. 

Misread  Passages  of  Scripture.  By  J.  Baldwin 
Brown,  B.  A.  Author  of  "The  Divine  Mysteries." 
llmo.   Pp.  128. 

The  Discipline  of  Alice  Lee.  A  Truthful  Temperance 
Story.  By  Isa  Bell.  Four  Illustrations.  16x10. 
Pp.  248. 

/ Forgot;  or,  How  Katie  Learned  to  Think.  Three 
Illustrations.  The  Little  Wendals  and  their  Foxes. 
By  Miss  Sarah  Maria  Wells.  Nos.  297  and  298  of 
Youth's  Library. 

True  Stories  of  Real  Pets ;  or.  Friends  in  Fur  and 
Feathers.  By  Gwynfryn.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
by  Keyl,  Cooper      Rice.   Square  \(mo.  Pp.179. 

IL  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Relating  to  all  Ages  and 
Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Edited  by  Ben- 
jamin Vincent.  8*0.  Pp.  541.  Double  Columns. 
*5- 

This  is  the  best  and  completest  work  of  its  kind 
ever  published ;  its  record  of  events  reaches  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  student  and 
scholar's  library. 

Old  Testament  Shadows  and  Mew  Testament  Truths. 
By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of  "  Jesus  of  Natareth; 
his  Life  and  Times,"  etc.  With  Designs  by  Dor/, 
Delaroehe,  Durham  6*  Parsons.  Square  %vo.  Pp. 
213.  fe. 

A  very  excellent  book,  written  in  very  pleasing 
style,  entertaining  and  suggestive,  and  issued  in  a 
style  of  beauty  adapting  it  t*  a  holiday  gift 

Wild  Sports  of  the  World:  A  Book  of  Natural  His- 
tory  and  Adventure.   By  James  Greenwood,  Author 
of  "The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Davidger,"  "The 
Seven  Curses  of  London,"  etc.    With  Ofie  Hundred 
and  Forty-Seven  Illustrations.  Soo.  Pp.  475.  12.5a 
A  book  of  thrilling  adventures  in  hunting  various 
animals,  from  the  elephant  and  the  lion,  to  the  kan- 
garoo and  the  devil-fish;  sports  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

Lost  in  the  Jungle.  Narrated  for  Young  People.  By 
Paul  Du  Chaillu.  With  Numerous  Engravings, 
llmo.   Pp.  260.  #1.75. 

Every  body  knows  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  and  the 
"young  people"  will  be  glad  to  have  this  new  book 
from  his  thrilling  adventures. 


History  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Naples  and  of 
Italy.    By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,    \brno.   Pp.  391. 
Abbott  writes  very  readable  histories  for  the 

young,  and  condenses  history  into  a  small  compass 

for  the  convenience  of  grown  people  who  can  not 

read  larger  works. 

The  History  of  Pendennis.  By  Thackeray.  Paper. 
Zoo.  Pp.  349.  75  cents.  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth;  or.  Maid,  Wife,  and  Widow.  By  Charles 
Reade.  Paper.  Svo.  Pp.  255.  50  cents.  My 
Enemy's  Daughter.  By  Justin  M  Cart  Ay.  Illus- 
trated. Paper.  8*0.  Pp.  162.  75  cents.  Bound 
to  John  Company.   Paper.   %vo.   Pp.  169.    75  cts. 

Ill  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.  Robert  , 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Gates  Ajar.   By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  With 
Illustrations  by  Jessie  Curtis.   Square  xzmo.  Pp. 
248.    #3.50.  , 
This  is  a  splendid  holiday  edition  of  this  very  pop- 
ular book.   It  is  printed  on  toned  paper,  red  borders,, 
and  full  gilt   We  have  on  hand  an  extended  notice 
of  this  book,  which  will  appear  next  month.   In  the 
mean  time  we  commend  this  one  as  a  charming  edi- 
tion of  it 

The  Story  of  Elizabeth,  with  Other  Tales  and  Sketches. 
By  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray,  limo.  Pp.  282. 
Double  Columns.  $1. 

The  second  volume  of  Miss  Thackeray's  writings 
which  these  publishers  are  issuing  in  a  household 
edition. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Com- 
plete.  Diamond  Edition.    $  1.50. 
The  complete  poems  of  Lowell  in  a  nutshell, -a 

most  compact  and  neat  form,  and  for  a  dollar  and  a 

half. 

IV.  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  R  W.  Carroll 
&  Co.,  and  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition.  By  Fred- 

erick  Henry  Hedge.    l6mo.  Pp.a&z. 

A  very  readable  book,  which  we  will  reserve  for 
further  notice. 

Great  Mysteries  and  Little  Plagues.  By  John  Neal. 
\(uno.   Pp.  271. 

The  great  mysteries  and  little  plagues  are  children, 
and  they  will  be  pleased  to  read  about  themselves  in 
a  book  like  this,  and  their  parents  will  find  some 
good  things  here  to  read  about  them. 

German  Tales.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Charles  C.  Shackford.  Square  \(mo. 
Pp-ZS*-  $1- 

Another  issue  of  the  "Handy-volume  Series." 
Auerbach  is  one  of  the  best  of  German  writers  of 
fiction.   His  stories  are  pure,  bright,  and  simple. 

The  Pope  and  the  Council.   By  Jauus.  Authorized 
Translation  from  the  German,   idmo.   Pp.  346. 
A  timely  book,  which  we  will  notice  next  month. 
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V.  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  Mew  York. 
Hitchcock  &  Walden  and  George  Crosby, 
Cincinnati. 

Bessie  at  School.  By  Joanna  H.  Matthews.  l(mo. 
^•  357- 

A  book  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  in 
the  Sunday-school  or  in  the  bands  of  our  own  chil- 
dren. 

Words  of  Comfort  for  Parents  Bereaved  of  Little  Chil- 
dren.  Edited  by  William  Logan.    \hmo.   Pp.  337. 
Its  title  indicates  its  character  and  use.   It  con- 
tains treasures  of  consolation  for  all  that  are  be- 
reaved. 

How  Jennie  Found  her  Lord,  and  how  She  Thanked 
Him.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Golden  Ladder  Se- 
ries."  limo.  Pp.  99. 

A  beautiful  story  beautifully  told  in  poetry  for  the 
little  ones. 

Butterfly s  Flights.  By  the  Author  of  the  "Win  and 
Wear  Series."  Six  Volumes  in  a  Box.  $4.50. 
These  neat  little  volumes  contain  "Butterfly's" 
Adventures  at  Mount  Mansfield,  Saratoga,  Niagara, 
Montreal,  Sea-side,  and  Philadelphia,  They  will  be 
very  entertaining  and  instructive  reading  for  the 
little  ones. 

VL  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York.  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

White  and  Bed;  A  Narrative  of  Life  Among  the 
North-West  Indians.   By  Helen  C.  Weeks.  Author 
of  "The  Ainslee  Stories,"  etc.    With  Eight  Illustra- 
tions,   idmo.   Pp.  266.  11.5a 
Indians  and  bears,  panthers  and  lynxes,  wolves  and 
foxes,  three  hundred  miles  through  the  forest,  start- 
ling adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  are  told  and 
talked  about  in  a  pleasant  story. 

A  Little  Boy's  Story.   By  Julie  Gouraud.   From  the 
French  by  Howard  Glyndon.   Eighty-six  Illustra- 
tions.   i6mo.   Pp.  306.    $  1.50. 
These  memoirs  contain  the  story  of  the  every-day 

life  of  a  little  French  boy  and  girl  living  in  their  own 

country.   An  interesting  book. 

An  American  Family  in  Paris.  Fifty-eight  Illustra- 
tions. \dmo.  Pp.  319.  $1.50. 
More  about  Paris,  and  in  an  excellent  form.  It  is 
a  story  of  American  children  seeing  Paris  and  learn- 
ing its  history,  aided  by  a  profusion  of  attractive  and 
truthful  illustrations.  These  are  the  kinds  of  books 
for  children  to  read. 

Among  the  Trees:  A  Journal  of  Walks  in  the  Woods, 
and  Flower-hunting  through  Field  and  by  Brook. 
By  Mary  Lorimer.    With  Illustrations  from  Draw- 
ings after  Nature.   Square  \2mo.   Pp.  153. 
A  splendid  book  for  young  lovers  of  trees  and 

flowers.   Get  it  and  read  it,  and  in  the  early  Spring 

take  it  in  your  hands  and  go  out  and  hunt  for  the 

plants  it  talks  about 


VII.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York.  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  1 

John  Plowman's  Tali;  or,  Plain  Advice  for  Plain 
People.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  ibmo.  Pp.  177. 
These  practical  common-sense  words  are  just  what 
the  title-page  calls  them — plain  advice  for  plain  peo- 
ple. Refined  taste  and  dainty  words  have  been  dis- 
carded for  strong,  old  proverbial  expressions  and 
homely  phrases.  They  are  well  worth  the  reading, 
even  by  people  who  perhaps  would  not  like  to  be 
called  plain. 

Cipher:  A  Romance.  By  Jane  G.  Austin.  Cloth. 
Svo.  Pp.  175.  11.5a  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
Part  First.  By  Charles  Read.  Paper,  two.  Pp. 
208.  $1.  Susan  Fielding.  By  Mrs.  Annie  Ed- 
wards. Illustrated.  Paper.  %vo.  Pp.  279.  $1.25. 

VIII.  M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York.   Hitchcock  & 
Walden,  Cincinnatl 

Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.   Lectures  on  the  Vo- 
cation of  the  Preacher.   By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood, 
Minister  of  Queen-Square  Chapel,  Brighton,  Sec- 
ond Series,    izmo.   Pp.  303.  #1.75. 
We  noticed  the  first  series  of  these  lectures  some 
months  ago,  and  have  read  them  more  closely  since, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  volume  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  on  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  preaching  we  have  ever  read. 
Glancing  through  this  second  series  we  find  it  to  be 
of  the  same  character.   Both  volumes  consist  of 
lectures  delivered  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  "  Pastor's  Col- 
lege," and  instead  of  being  dry  lessons  in  homiletics, 
they  are  clear,  full,  interesting  in  their  propositions, 
and  abundantly  illustrated  by  anecdotes,  biographical, 
historical,  and  elucidatory,  of  every  order  of  pulpit 
eloquence.   We  know  we  will  be  doing  every  preacher 
a  good  service  if  we  persuade  him  to  buy  these  vol- 
umes. 

The  Spanish  Barber.  By  the  Author  of  "Mary  Pow- 
ell." 16010.  Pfi.309.  #1.25. 
This  is  a  story,  very  happily  told,  illustrating  the 
operation  and  success  of  the  Spanish  Evangelization 
Society,  which  has  now  been  operating  in  Spain  for 
only  about  fourteen  years,  placing  missionaries  and 
agents  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  circulating 
tens  of  thousands  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and 
many  thousands  of  evangelical  publications,  and 
securing  many  more  converts  than  the  outside  world 
has  any  idea  of  The  conversion  and  labors  of  one 
of  these  sons  of  Spain  is  the  subject  of  the  book. 
It  is  good  for  the  Sunday-school  and  the  family. 

IX.  Miscellaneous. 

The  Far  East;  or,  Letters  from  Egypt,  Palestine,  ana 
Other  Lands  of  the  Orient.  Illustrated  with  En- 
gravings, Maps,  etc.  By  N.  C.  Burt,  D.  D.  Au- 
thor of  "Hours  Among  the  Gospels,"  "The  Land 
and  its  Story,"  etc.  izmo.  Pp.396.  #1.75.  Cin- 
cinnati: Robert  Clarke  &•  Co. 
This  is  a  neat  edition  of  Dr.  Burt's  letters  which 

were  published  a  couple  of  years  ago.   The  letters 
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are  among  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  that 
have  been  given  us  by  the  recent  tourists  in  the  an- 
cient lands. 

Benny:  A  Christmas  Ballad,  By  Annie  Chambers 
Ketchum.  Square  lime,  f  1.50.  JVem  Yorh:  S. 
R.  Wells. 

A  neat  little  poem,  printed  c*  fine  toned  paper,  red 
borders,  and  full-bound  and  gilt  Handsome  enough, 
but  rather  a  small  apple  for  a  dollar  and  a  halfi 


Royal  Road  to  fortune.  By  Emily  Huntington  Mil- 
ler, idma.  Pp.  333.  #1.50,  Chicago:  Alfred L. 
Sewell  cV  Co. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will  compose 
The  little  Corporal  Library.  The  most  of  it  was 
published  in  The  Little  Corporal,  and  to  that  a 
sequel  has  been  added,  making  a  handsome  and  in- 
teresting book.  Mrs.  Miller  knows  how  to  write  for 
the  young  folks,  and  the  book  will  be  found  both 
entertaining  and  instructive. 


EDITOR'S 

The  Bible  and  the  Common  Schools. — As  we 
write  we  have  not  yet  received  the  decision  "of  the 
Superior  Court  of  this  city  on  the  question  of  the 
Bible  in  the  common  schools,  and  can  not  even 
anticipate  what  the  decision  will  be.  The  case  was 
copiously  and  almost  exhaustively  argued  on  both 
sides,  and  if  the  honorable  judges  are  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  pleadings  of  the  lawyers,  and  frame 
their  decisions  in  deference  to  the  lines  of  argument 
presented  by  the  advocates,  the  decision  must  be 
either  in  favor  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  and  make 
the  temporary  injunction  against  the  School  Board 
permanent;  or  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  and  of  the  United  States, 
the  School  Board  has  no  power  to  order  or  enforce 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools  where  there  are 
children  whose  parents  are  conscientiously  opposed 
to  such  reading,  which  of  course  will  be  to  rule  the 
Bible  out  of  the  public  schools;  or,  that  the  only 
responsible  party  in  the  case  is  the  School  Board 
itself,  which  is  clothed  with  discretionary  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
schools.  This  last  decision  will  only  throw  the  ques- 
tion back  upon  the  people  themselves,  who*  must 
then  see  to  it  that  they  elect  such  members  of  the 
School  Board  as  will  carry  out  the  desires  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  If  a  majority  of  the  people 
desire  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  they  are  able  to  elect 
directors  who  will  so  order.  If  the  majority  of  the 
people,  for  Conscientious  or  other  reasons,  prefer  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible,  they  win  elect  a  School  Board 
that  will  carry  out  their  wishes. 

For  the  first  of  these  decisions  the  advocates  of 
the  Bible  earnestly  and  effectively  pleaded  on  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  the  general 
Christian  substructure  underlying  our  civilization  and 
nationality.  The  foundation  of  the  argument  of  the 
plaintiffs  or  advocates  for  the  Bible  is  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  third  section  of  the  "  Bill  of  Rights  " 
of  the  State  of  Ohio : 

"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  essen- 
tially necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction 
shall  forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience." 


JABLE. 

The  summing  up  of  the  argument  thus  drawn 
from  the  religious,  and  even  Christian  element,  per- 
vading the  organic  structure  of  the  State  and  Nation, 
was  ably  given  by  Rufus  King.  His  conclusion  was 
as  follows : 

"  1.  That  the  common  schools  are  established  and 
maintained  expressly  by  the  State,  as  the  means  of 
instructing  the  people  in  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge, as  the  basis  of  the  Government. 

"  2.  That  the  religion  and  morality  intended  by  this 
provision  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  the  generally  re- 
ceived and  prevailing  principles  of  religion  to  be 
derived  from  the  Bible,  and  as  such  will  be  judicially 
recognized  and  sustained  by  the  Courts. 

"3.  That  the  Bible,  being  the  foundation  and  au- 
thoritative exponent  of  the  religion  and  morality  thus 
recognized  by  the  Constitution  as  essential  to  good 
government,  is  inseparable  from  the  education  which 
it  enjoins,  saving  always  those  who  conscientiously 
object  to  the  reading  or  hearing  of  the  Bible,  or  any 
particular  version. 

"4.  That,  therefore,  the  total  prohibition  of  relig- 
ious instruction,  and  reading  of  religious  books,  in- 
cluding the  Holy  Bible,  in  the  common  schools 
established  by  the  State,  being  utterly  subversive  of  a 
cardinal  principle  and  provision  of  the  Constitution 
and  government,  and  not  being  within  the  scope  of 
the  powers  even  of  the  General  Assembly  itself,  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  School  Board,  November 
1,  1869,  are  in  violation  of  law,  and  a  usurpation  and 
abuse  of  power,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  perpetual  injunction  of  this  Court." 

Two  of  the  respondents,  in  behalf  of  the  action 
of  the  School  Board,  argued  for  the  second  decision 
that  we  have  given  above,  which  in  few  words  is, 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  enforce  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  against  the  conscientious  scruples  of  par- 
ents; that  these  conscientious  scruples  are  protected 
by  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
and  of  the  United  States.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
the  weight  of  the  argument  of  these  two  advocates 
was  against  the  Bible  itself.  Their  utterances  will, 
we  believe,  have  little  effect  in  the  decision  of  the 
question,  certainly  will  find  but  limited  acceptance 
with  the  great  body  of  American  people.  They 
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serve,  however,  to  show  the  real  source  and  animus 
of  this  recent  movement  against  the  Bible.  It  is  not 
primarily  a  movement  of  Roman  Catholics.  Catho- 
lics desire  no  Bibleless  and  godless  schools.  That 
they  are  opposed  to  our  public  school  system,  and  to 
any  system  of  education  that  is  not  almost  completely 
in  their  own  hands,  we  all  know.  That  they  would 
aid  in  breaking  down  our  system,  or  at  least  in  bring- 
ing it  into  such  straits  that  the  people  would  feel 
they  must  either  abandon  the  schools,  or  concede  a 
division  of  the  funds,  is  sufficiently  evident.  That 
Catholic  members  of  the  School  Board  voted  in 
favor  of  the  excluding  resolution  we  know.  But  the 
movement  did  not  originate  with  Catholics;  there 
was  no  demand  coming  up  from  them  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Bible ;  the  excluding  resolution  was  not 
argued  on  the  ground  of  the  Catholic  conscience; 
nor  was  there  a  demand  from  the  Jews  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bible.  In  fact,  nobody  had  asked  for  it 
It  was  an  anti-Christian,  anti-Bible,  rationalistic  move- 
ment It  was  not  a  question  of  conscience,  but  a 
contest  with  the  Bible  itself.  So  it  was  presented 
and  argued  in  the  School  Board,  so  the  Bible  was 
contested  and  even  ridiculed  in  the  demonstration  in 
Pike's  Opera  Hall,  and  so  it  was  argued  by  two  of 
the  learned  advocates  before  the  Court  The  Bible, 
religion,  Christianity,  are  unconstitutional ;  this  is  a 
gadless,  religionless  nation,  therefore  the  Bible  can 
not  be  read  in  our  schools  against  the  wishes  of  any. 
This  is  the  anti-Bible  argument 

On  the  same  side  was  found  one  who  disappointed 
all  his  friends  in  being  found  there.  Still  no  one  can 
doubt  the  integrity,  the  honesty,  and  the  conscientious 
convictions  of  Judge  Stanley  Matthews.  We  are  not 
sorry  that  an  able,  Christian,  Bible-loving  advocate 
was  found  on  that  side.  He  at  least  presented  to  us 
the  argument  of  the  negative  in  its  full  strength, 
without  feeling  it  necessary  to  degrade  the  Bible 
itself,  or  to  cast  slurs  on  Christianity.  Indeed,  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  Bible,  his  profound  and 
acknowledged  faith  in  its  Divine  origin,  his  eloquent 
and  even  tearful  tribute  to  the  truth  and  worth  of 
j  Christianity,  will  serve  as  an  excellent  antidote  to  the 
many  unjust  and  untrue  things  that  have  been  said 
on  the  same  side. 

We  have  not  space  to  review  the  argument  of  the 
learned  Judge.  We  give  him  the  credit  of  having 
made  a  thorough  and  masterly  argument  for  the 
negative ;  almost  exhaustive ;  we  see  the  full  strength 
of  the  argument  against  the  Bible ;  we  are  driven  to 
one  of  two  conclusions,  either  that  the  argument  is 
fallacious,  or  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  our  free 
school  system.  If  it  be  true  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  the  imparting  of  any  kind  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  our  public  schools  is  unconstitutional,  is  un- 
American,  is  a  tyranny  over  conscience,  then  the 
American  public  school  approaches  its  end.  Our 
reasoning  is  briefly  this:  The  Judge  claims  that 
whenever  a  minority,  however  small,  he  reduces  it 
even  to  one,  declare  themselves  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  religious  instruction  of  any  kind  in  the 
schools,  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States  protects  this  conscience,  and  the  ob- 


jectionable book  or  order  must  be  withdrawn  t  That 
is,  a  mere  handful  of  infidels,  or  Catholics,  or  Jews, 
in  a  city,  a  State,  or  the  nation,  may  command  the 
vast  body  of  the  American  people  to  halt  and  expel 
the  Bible,  and  exclude  .all  religious  instruction  out 
of  their  school.  Is  it  so  that  our  State  and  National 
Constitutions,  the  organic  structure  of  our  American 
nationality  is  such,  that  it  gives  this  immense  ad- 
vantage to  infidelity,  or  Catholicism,  or  "  nullifidian- 
ism,"  that  a  meager  minority,  a  bare  handful,  need 
simply  cry  out  "  conscience,"  and  thereby  arrest  every 
institution  of  the  State  or  nation  that  looks  to  in- 
structing her  citizens  in  religious  duty  and  obligation  ? 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has  said,  "  Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  are  essentially  necessary  to 
good  government"  The  Judge  argues  that  in  any 
city  or  State,  a  mere  handful  of  people  may  thrust 
their  consciences  in  the  way  of  the  government,  and 
the  government  that  has  just  declared  that  religion 
and  morality  is  essential  to  its  existence,  must  banish 
religion  and  morality  from  its  institutions ! 

But  the  grand  fallacy  of  this  speech  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  argues  for  the  conscience  of  the  few,  while 
it  completely  ignores  the  conscience  of  the  many. 
If,  because  a  few  unbelievers  claim  that  they  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to  sustaining  schools  _  that 
have  the  Bible  read  or  give  any  religious  instruction, 
therefore  it  is  tyranny  to  enforce  taxation  upon  them 
for  the  support  of  the  school,  what  will  the  Judge  do 
when  the  multitudes  of  American  people  come  for- 
ward and  say,  "  We  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
supporting  schools  that  have  no  Bible  and  no  religious 
instruction  in  them?"  Will  it  not  then  be  tyranny 
to  enforce  taxation  upon  the  multitude  I  The  Judge 
really  seems  to  think  that  there  are  no  consciences 
to  be  hurt  on  this  side  I  That  there  is  no  Protestant 
Christian  conscience  to  be  roused  into  indignant 
protest  against  being  taxed  to  support  a  system  of 
godless  schools,  a  system  of  education  that  excludes 
the  Bible  and  religious  instruction !  But  there  is  this 
conscience,  and  it  is  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people,  and  it  will  arise  in  overwhelming  resistance ; 
and,  therefore,  we  have  said,  if  the  Judge's  positions 
are  correct,  the  end  of  the  public  school  system  ap- 
proaches ;  the  multitude  of  American  people  will  be 
found  conscientiously  opposed  to  supporting  godless 
schools.  „ 

The  Judge  seems  eventually  to  apprehend  that 
there  may  be  a  storm  coming  from  this  side,  and  he 
hints  of  a  division  of  the  school  fund,  and,  in  the 
very  face  of  the  resolution  of  the  School  Board, 
denies  that  it  is  intended  to  exclude  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  finally  fails  to  press  his  argument  to  its  full 
import  and  demand  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible,  but 
in  a  conclusion  that  has  but  little  relevancy  to  his 
argument,  simply  desires  to  rule  the  question  out  of 
Court,  and  to  remand  it  to  the  people;  that  is,  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  School  Board,  and 
the  people  are  the  creators  of  the  School  Board. 
This  conclusion  would  of  course  be  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  a  direct  ruling  of  the  Bible  and  religious 
instruction  out  of  the  schools,  and  would  be  more 
American  in  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  the  people. 
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It  would  have  been  well  if  the  School  Board  itself 
had  possessed  sufficient  grace  to  have  delayed  their 
offensive  haste  until  they  had  given  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  speak.  But  the  true  decision  of 
this  question  is  the  one  "so  ably  and  thoroughly 
argued  by  the  advocates  for  the  Bible.  The  Consti- 
tution of  Ohio  declares  "That  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  are  essential  to  good  government,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people,"  and  for  this  purpose 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pro- 
vide schools  for  the  education  of  the  children.  In 
the  face  of  this  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  against 
the  whole  spirit  of  our  American  life,  the  School 
Board  resolves,  "  That  religious  instruction  and  the 
reading  of  religious  books,  including  the  Holy  Bible, 
are  prohibited  in  the  common  schools  of  Cincinnati." 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  direct  infringement 
of  the  Constitution  than  is  this  resolution.  The 
Court  promptly  arrested  it  by  an  injunction,  and  we 
trust  that  its  more  careful  study  will  confirm  the  first 
judgment,  and  make  the  injunction  permanent 

Dr.  Mast's  Catechism.— The  Smaller  and  Larger 
Catechisms  of  Dr.  Nast,  put  into  English  form  and 
dress,  have  been  lying  for  some  time  on  our  table 
awaiting  an  opportunity  for  a  notice  consistent  with 
their  merits.  But  even  now  we  have  not  space  for 
more  than  a  brief  reference.  We  have  examined 
them  with  care,  both  in  manuscript  and  as  they  were 
passing  through  the  printers'  hands.  We  welcome 
them  as  an  excellent  addition  to  the  catechetical  fur- 
niture of  our  Sunday-schools  and  homes.  They 
were  originally  prepared  under  advice  for  the  use  of 
the  German  Methodist  societies,  and  were  submitted 
in  German  to  the  last  General  Conference,  and  were 
cordially  approved  by  that  body.  This  examination 
by  the  committee  of  the  General  Conference  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  that  they  would  be  found  valuable 
to  the  Church  at  large,  if  presented  also  in  an  En- 
glish edition,  and  the  author  was  requested  to  super- 
intend their  translation  and  to  issue  them  in  English. 
In  this  form  they  are  now  offered  to  the  Church, 
requesting  Sabbath-school  officers,  and  teachers,  and 
parents  to  examine  and  use  them.  The  eminent 
author  has  devoted  to  this  work  much  care  and 
labor,  and  has  produced  in  many  respects  a  superior 
catechism.  -The  Smaller  Catechism  contains  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  questions  and  answers, 
each  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  Scripture  proof 
The  Larger  Catechism  contains  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  questions  and  answers,  the  questions  and 
answers  being  the  same  as  in  the  smaller  one,  as  far 
as  they  go,  but  supplemented  by  additional  questions 
and  additional  proof-texts.  Throughout  the  Larger 
Catechism  also  are  scattered  very  important,  brief, 
terse,'  and  valuable  explanatory  notes.  The  ques- 
tions are  clear,  direct,  and  pointed,  and  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  The 
answers  are  short,  plain,  expressive,  and  often  strik- 
ing, easily  committed  to  memory  and  easily  retained. 
The  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  making  an  ex- 
cellent catechism,  and  we  recommend  it  to  our  Sun- 
day-schools and  families. 


Officers  and  Managers  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  187a — The  election  held  on  Monday,  the  15th 
of  November,  resulted  as  follows : 

Officers:  Bishop  Morris,  President ;  Bishop  Janes, 
1st  Vice-President ;  Bishop  Scott,  2d  Vice-President ; 
Bishop  Simpson,  3d  Vice-President ;  Bishop  Baker, 
4th  Vice-President;  Bishop  Ames,  5th  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Bishop  Clark,  6th  Vice-President;  Bishop 
Thomson,  7th  Vice-President ;  Bishop  Kingsley,  8th 
Vice-President;  Mr.  Enoch  L  Fancher,  9th  Vice- 
President  ;  Rev.  Morris  D'C.  Crawford,  10th  Vice- 
President;  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Skidmore,  nth  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Rev.  John  A.  Roche,  12th  Vice-President; 
Mr.  James  H.  Taft,  13th  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Oliver 
Hoyt,  14th  Vice-President;  Rev.  Thomas  Carlton, 

D.  D.,  Treasurer;  Rev.  Luke  Hitchcock,  D.  D., 
Assistant  Treasurer ;  Rev.  David  Terry,  Recording 
Secretary. 

Managers:  Ministers — Bishops  Morris,  Janes, 
Scott,  Simpson,  Baker,  Ames,  Clark,  Thomson, 
Kingsley;  J.  P.  Durbin,  D.  D.t  W.  L.  Harris,  D.  D., 
T.  Carlton,  D.  D.,  J.  Holdich,  D.  D.,  J.  Porter,  D.  D., 
J.  T.  Peck,  D.  D.,  J.  A.  Roche,  D.  Wise,  D.  D.,  J. 
M.  Tuttle,  C.  D.  Foss,  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  D.  D.,  D. 
Curry,  D.  D.,  G.  Haven,  H.  B.  Ridgaway,  A.  D. 
Vail,  A.  S.  Hunt,  T.  M.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  S.  D.  Brown, 
C.  B.  Sing,  J.  Lanahan,  D.  D.,  O.  H.  Tiffany,  D.  D., 

E.  G.  Andrews,  L  R.  Dunn.  Laymen— W.  B.  Skid- 
more,  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  J.  Falconer,  W.  Truslow,  E. 
L.  Fancher,  S.  P.  Patterson,  J.  H.  Taft,  T.  A.  Howe, 

H.  M.  Forrester,  H.  J.  Baker,  J.  S.  M'Lean,  C.  Walsh, 
John  A.  Wright,  J.  French,  J.  H.  Ockershausen,  S. 
Crowell,  O.  Hoyt,  C.  C.  North,  G.  Oakley,  C.  H. 
Fellows,  W.  W.  Cornell,  S.  U.  F.  Odell,  Isaac  Odell, 
O.  H.  P.  Archer,  G.  J.  Ferry,  Joseph  F.  Knapp,  J. 

0.  Fowler,  John  Stephenson,  James  H.  Fuller,  G.  T. 
Cobb,  George  I.  Seney,  G.  G.  Reynolds. 

Appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  foreign  and 
home  mission  work  for  1870 : 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

I.  Liberia  ..  ..  -fit.ooo  ao 

a.  South  America   10,11900 

3.  China:  Foochow  ...417.19300 

Kew  Keang  13,543  00 

Peking   6,18a  40  36,918  00 

4.  Germany  and  Switzerland  3>>5°o  oo 

5.  Scandinavia :  Denmark  ~  ..87,961  97 

Norway   9,73a  So 

Sweden  „   9,839  ao  17.533  97  ' 

6.  India  m   93.°57  60 

7.  Bulgaria   11,899  16 

Total    8223,027  93 

Note. — Thia  amount  includes  the  forty  per  cent, 
allowed  for  exchange. 

FOREIGN  POPULATIONS. 

1.  Welsh  ......  815000 

x  Scandinavian  •  -11,600  00 

3.  Gennan  35,10000 

J.  Chinese  ~  23,000  00  60,850  00 
ndians  "-5,940  00 

DOMESTIC  PROPER. 

American  populations  distributed  through  sixty-nine 

Annual  Conferences  .8274,70000 

Missions  in  Territories   13,000  00 

Miscellaneous  «   75,00000 

Total  8660,51793 

Add  for  payment  of  outstanding  drafts  not  yet  ma- 
tured 139,482  07 

Making  a  grand  total  of.  4800,000  00 
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DR.  MALAN  IN  HIS  FAMILY  AND 
SOCIAL  LIFE* 


HIS  house  was  situated  out  of  the  town,  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  garden,  in  the  end  of 
which  was  the  chapel,  a  simple  but  convenient 
edifice.  When  I  entered  the  place  they  told 
me  that  Malan  was  holding  an  evening  service. 
After  having,  standing  under  the  window,  lis- 
tened to  the  close  of  the  service,  I  saw  this 
venerable  man  come  out  in  company  with  a 
Scotch  stranger.  He  saluted  me  in  the  most 
affecting  way  with  the  grace  and  dignity  which 
characterized  him. 

The  first  impression  produced  on  me  by  the 
sight  of  Malan  was  that  of  a  noble  and  imposing 
personality.  A  little  above  the  middle  height, 
he  was  well  made  and  of  a  vigorous  frame  ;  and 
though  there  was  something  military  in  his 
bearing,  his  manner  was  perfectly  natural,  be- 
traying neither  restraint  nor  affectation.  His 
large  shoulders  supported  a  superb  head;  his 
open,  lofty  brow  gave  the  idea  of  power.  His 
eyes  were  full  of  mind  and  of  fire,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  affecting  expression  of  his  look  at 
once  won  you  over  and  retained  you  forcibly. 
His  finely  cut  mouth  betrayed  at  the  same  time 
a  will  of  iron  and  the  most  cordial  benevolence, 
and  it  possessed  also  that  special  mark  of  grace 
which  denotes  the  orator.  His  abundant  hair, 
already  silvered — Malan  was  then  fifty  years 
old — flowed  over  his  shoulders.  His  black  coat, 
with  its  straight  collar  and  white  cravat,  indi- 
cated the  clergyman  at  first  sight 

After  having  saluted  me  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, Malan  conducted  me  to  a  room  which 
opened  on  the  garden,  where  he  presented  me 
to  several  of  his  daughters  as  well  as  his  wife. 


•Sa  et  In  Travaux  de  Cesar  Malan. 
Vou  XXX.— ii 


The  latter,  simple  as  distinguished,  at  once 
brought  before  me  the  image  of  the  mother  of  a 
German  family. 

"  And  what  brings  you  here  ?"  asked  my  host 
as  soon  as  we  were  seated.  Then,  as  I  told 
him  that  I  came  to  visit  Geneva,  he  interrupted 
me  by  saying,  "Where  do  you  lodge?  Go," 
added  he,  when  I  had  named  my  hotel,  "  have 
your  luggage  brought  here,  and  make  yourself 
at  home  under  my  roof."  I  hesitated.  Malan 
was  not  equally  beloved  by  all  the  men  whom  I 
intended  to  see  at  Geneva;  finally,  I  feared 
above  all,  on  account  of  my  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence, his  superior  mind,  and  that  sort  of  evan- 
gelical fanaticism  with  which  he  always  tried  to 
win  people  to  the  exaggerated  rigor  of  his  Cal- 
vinism. Divining  apparently  my  thoughts  by 
my  silence,  he  said,  "  Fear  nothing,  you  will  be 
perfectly  free  with  us.  Go  arrange  your  affairs 
and  return  to  tea."  This  I  decided  to  do,  and 
I  have  often  thanked  God  for  it. 

In  the  evening  I  found  there,  among  other 
persons,  the  Rev.  Bennett,  well  known  by  the 
voyage  around  the  world  he  had  made,  with  his 
friend  Tyermann,  to  visit  the  different  stations 
of  evangelical  missions.  The  evening  was  for 
me  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Malan  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  people  of  all 
countries,  and  not  a  week  passed  without  its 
being  visited  by  strangers  of  all  sorts.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  them  with  a  just  oblivion  of  self ; 
but  as  he  was  not  merely  a  man  of  society,  but 
one  who  knew  how  to  bring  forth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old,  the  conversation 
soon  took  a  character,  if  not  always  serious, 
in  every  case  instructive.  When  he  invited 
those  who  came  to  see  him  to  take  tea^-which 
he  frequently  did— he  took  his  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  large  table ;  his  guests  were  seated 
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by  the  side  or  opposite  him,  and  his  numerous 
family  on  the  right  and  left,  so  that  he  could 
with  one  glance  embrace  them  all.   A  single 
look  was  sufficient  to  restrain  within  wise  limits 
his  sons  and  his  daughters,  or  to  make  them 
|    perceive  any  accidental  neglect    During  the 
repast  there  was  a  mixture  of  German  and 
English  customs. 
I       There  was  not  in  this  family  life  more  beauti- 
!    ful  moments  than  those  of  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer.   They  were  precious  hours  of 
j    benediction  and  recollection.    Of  course  all  the 
j    members  of  the  household  took  part  in  it,  even 
j    the  guests  and  the  domestics.   One  of  the  chil- 
.    dren  brought  a  stand  that  he  placed,  after  having 
put  upon  it  the  large  family  Bible,  and  the  book 
of  hymns  by  Malan,  before  the  chair  destined 
for  the  father  of  the  family.    The  eldest  of  the 
|    daughters  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  while  all 
I    present  were  arranged  around  in  a  circle,  their 
|    Bibles  in  their  hands.    Malan  began  by  a  very 
I    short  prayer  that  he  pronounced  while  seated, 
then  he  gave  out  a  hymn  that  the  people  of  the 
I    household  generally  sang  from  memory.  He 
then  read  with  much  solemnity  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  giving  it  an  expression  that  might  often 
I    stand  instead  of  explanation.   He  spoke  then 
|    about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  what  he  had 
read,  frequently  with  a  special  mention,  and 
I    always  taking  care  to  make  an  application  to 
|    the  individual  wants  of  those  to  whom  he  ad- 
{    dressed  himself.   Finally  came  the  prayer  that 
j    he  made  kneeling,  and  which  consisted,  above 
I    all,  in  the  praises  of  God  and,  in  thanksgivings 
for  the  great  works  of  salvation.    He  was  ac- 
customed, also,  in  the  prayer  to  recommend  to 
!    the  Lord  great  and  small,  the  individual  and 
I    man  in  general,  the  Church  of  Christ  and  its 
disseminations  over  the  whole  world — Switzer- 
land and  Geneva,  his  well-beloved  town ;  his 
little  church,  with  its  specific  wants  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household,  as  well  as  the  anxieties 
and  the  joys  which  the  circumstances  of  the  day 
brought  with  them.    He  mentioned  also  spe- 
j    daily  the  guests  who  were  these,  and,  in  general, 
each  one  according  to  his  vocation,  his  state  of 
soul,  his  plans  and  his  personal  position.  All 
'    this  was  placed  before  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
!    in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  so  much 
confidence  and  intimacy  that,  on  rising  from 
•    such  a  prayer,  one  always  felt  refreshed  and 
I  fortified. 

j  I  comprehended  from  that  time  whence  pro- 
ceeded that  perpetual  good-humor — that  fresh- 

|  ness  of  spirit  which  distinguished  this  worthy 
father  of  a,family  ;  what  was  the  source  of  the 

■i  cordial  affection,  and  the  reciprocal  benevolence 
which  reigned  among  all  his  children ;  where 

I  


was  the  secret  of  this  tone  of  gayety  and  this 
joyous  spirit  which  made  so  favorable  an  im- 
pression on  every  stranger  who  entered  the 
precincts  of  this  house. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  me  that  the  spirit  of 
prayer  reigned  in  all  the  life  of  the  family.  I 
could  perceive,  as  soon-  as  one  of  the  children 
or  members  of  the  household  became  agitated 
or  troubled  in  any  way,  the  father  of  the  family 
either  affectionately  recommended  him  to  seek 
God  in  prayer,  with  the  assurance  that  he  him- 
self would  intercede  for  him ;  or,  taking  him 
into  his  study,  he  prayed  there  with  him,  after 
having  spoken  to  him  unreservedly. 

In  the  house  of  Malan  the  Sunday  was  kept 
with  all  the  severity  of  Scottish  Puritanism. 
This  was  for  me  a  source  of  trouble  and  of  con- 
flict. Every  one  knows  that  on  this  point  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  a  tendency  and  a  teaching 
different  from  those  of  the  Reformed  Scotch 
Church.  Without  doubt,  one  can  not  help  see-" 
ing  in  the  Scottish  severity  a  return  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements  of  the  world  from  which 
Christ  has  delivered  us — a  return  which  is  not 
an  indifferent  matter.  Notwithstanding  this  zeal 
appears  worthy  of  all  praise,  when  one  compares 
it  with  the  habitual  profanation  of  the  Sabbath 
in  our  towns  and  villages,  as  well  among  the 
Protestants  as  the  Catholics.  One  fact  is  evi- 
dent— it  is,  that  God  has  sanctified  the  seventh 
day ;  that  he  did  it  for  humanity  long  before  the 
Levitical  law,  and  even  long  before  there  was  a 
people  of  God,  to  the  end  that  man  might  quit 
work  for  recreation,  agitation  for  repose,  distrac- 
tion for  recollection ;  in  one  word,  the  world  for 
God  himself.    But  let  us  return  to  Malan. 

One  day,  it  was  a  Sunday,  I  heard  his  voice 
calling  me  in  the  garden  on  which  my  window 
opened.  "  What  are  you  doing  now  J"  he  said. 
"  I  am  writing  letters,"  I  replied  to  him  from 
the  window.  "  Come  down  to  the  garden,"  he 
then  said  to  me,  "  and  let  us  converse  on  serious 
things."  I  hastened  to  join  him.  Scarcely 
were  we  seated  on  a  bench  in  the  shade  of  high 
chestnut-trees,  when  he  said  to  me,  "  Do  you 
know  that  you  break  the  commandment  of  God 
in  working  thus  on  the  Sabbath  ?"  "  In  work- 
ing on  the  Sabbath  ?"  I  cried  in  astonishment 
"  Do  you  not  know  the  fourth  commandment  V— 
the  third  according  to  the  Lutherans.  "With- 
out doubt,"  I  replied.  "But  how  then  have  I 
broken  it?"  "Thou  shall  not  do  any  work  on 
the  Sabbath  day."  Then  said  Malan,  wiih  a  sol-  I 
emn  voice,  and  he  repeated  in  emphasizing  these  | 
words:  "Any  work!  To  write  letters,  is  that  ^ 
not  doing  any  work  ?  Is  this  work  in  direct  rela-  | 
tion  to  God  to  whom  the  day  belongs  ?  Have 
you  no  leisure  time  for  that  in  the  week  ?  Have  I 
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you  nothing  to-day  to  set  in  order  with  your 
,  God  with  regard  to  the  past?  nothing  to  tell 
,    him  ?  nothing  to  listen  to  from  him  as  regards 

the  state  of  your  soul?  nothing  to  ask  him  for 
i  the  days  which  are  before  you  ?  My  friend, 
|    you  refuse  God  the  honor  which  belongs  to 

him,  and  you  do  wrong  to  your  own  soul." 
I  felt  the  weight  of  these  words,  but  I  kept 
,    silence ;  thoughts  many,  however,  stirred  within 
1  me. 

"  You  would  have  doubtless  many  objections 
to  make  me,  I  know  well,"  added  he,  "  never- 
theless listen  to  me.  No  true  Christian  has 
yet  thought  of  declaring  that  the  sixth  com- 
mandment, 'Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  is  antiquated, 
and  of  no  more  authority  for  Christianity.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  economy  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, this  commandment  is  so  interpreted 
that  it  extends  even  to  the  inimical  word,  even 
to  the  thought  of  hatred.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  seventh,  the  eighth,  with  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  two  tables.  The  fourth,  should  it 
really  be  abolished  ?  Ought  we  not  to  admit, 
with  regard  to  this  commandment,  that  which  is 
true  of  all  the  others,  that  it  also  is  really  re- 
enforced  under  the  New  Testament  ?  My  friend, 
!  take  then  this  word  in  all  seriousness,  not  do 
any  work." 

I  wished  to  reply,  but  Malan  cried  out,  "  Let 
|    me  finish !    Look  at  my  household.   The  fourth 
commandment  is  there  kept  in  a  serious  manner. 
My  youngest  children  even  feel  the  need  of 
|    ceasing  from  the  work  of  the  six  other  days, 
i    and  on  the  Sabbath  day  of  living  only  for  their 
I    God  and  Savior.   And  what  do  you  see  in  our 
home  as  the  result  of  this  obedience?  God 
has  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  this  benedic- 
I    tion  is  still  felt  to-day  in  all  its  power:  God  has 
1    blessed  my  house.   You  can  recognize  this 
benediction  in  our  family  happiness,  in  the 
'    peace  that  reigns  in  our  home.   You  can  see  it 
in  my  children.   Yes,  my  friend,  we  must  be 
serious  with  regard  to  the  commandments  of 
God;  God  will  then  be  faithful  to  his  prom- 
ise." 

After  having  told  him  why,  notwithstanding 
these  words  so  serious  and  so  convincing,  I 
could  not,  however,  admit  that  the  Christian 
Sabbath  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  I  assured 
Malan  that  I  preferred  its  severity  to  the  oppo- 
site tendency,  and  that  in  every  case  I  would 
promise  willingly  during  my  sojourn  with  him 
to  regulate  my  conduct  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  house. 

Malan  was  not  satisfied.  He  interrupted  me 
constantly,  and  sought  with  much  eloquence, 
and  often  with  an  astonishing  skill  in  sophistry, 
to  overthrow  my  arguments.   Obliged  to  be 
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contented  with  the  promise  that  I  gave  him,  he 
ended  by  saying  that  he  hoped  that  during  this 
time  I  should  be  converted.  This  hope  is  not 
doubtless  realized  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
understood  it;  nevertheless,  with  regard  to  it,  I 
have  carried  from  his  house  a  great  and  durable 
benediction.  Since  then,  in  effect,  I  have  lived, 
by  God's  help,  not  only  for  myself  to  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath  day,  but  later  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  introduce  the  benefits  of  it  in  my  home. 

After  having  been  at  Lausanne  at  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  religious  societies,  a  great 
number  of  us  returned  on  the  fourth  of  August 
on  the  steamboat  which,  thanks  to  the  superb 
weather,  was  filled  with  strangers  of  all  sorts. 
While  I  enjoyed  the  relaxation  which  so  easily 
succeeds  all  tension  of  mind,  I  perceived  that 
Malan  had  seated  himself  beside  a  strange  lady, 
and  in  his  courteous  way  had  begun  to  exchange 
some  words  with  her.  The  conversation  be- 
came more  animated.  On  the  features  of  the 
lady  appeared  alternately  either  the  expression 
of  astonishment,  or  a  smile  of  disdain.  Her 
face  became  red  and  pale  by  turns.  Evidently 
she  was  agitated  by  the  conflict  of  opposing 
sentiments.  Often  we  saw  her  speak  and  ges- 
ticulate with  the  greatest  agitation ;  one  would 
have  said  that  she  wished  to  defend  herself 
against  unjust  attacks ;  then  she  put  herself  in 
the  attitude  of  a  listener,  attentive,  silent,  with 
downcast  eyes.  Gradually  these  moments  of 
silence  became  more  frequent ;  finally  she  was 
entirely  silent.  Malan,  on  his  side,  seemed  to 
become  more  serious,  more  persistent,  more 
assured  of  victory.  Soon  tears  were  flowing 
down  the  face  of  the  stranger,  who,  at  each 
instant,  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

For  a  long  time  I  had,  from  a  distance,  ob- 
served this  scene  with  the  most  lively  interest; 
for  it  was  evident  that  Malan  sought  to  bring 
this  soul  to  the  Savior.  Did  I  not  know  that 
he  was  animated  with  great  zeal  to  win  hearts 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  with  this  he 
possessed  an  extraordinary  gift  for  seizing  souls! 
How  many  admirable  examples  had  I  long 
known  of  what  God  had  accomplished  by  his 
instrumentality!  I  had  been  told  how,  during 
walks,  in  diligences,  in  inns,  and  with  people  of 
all  conditions,  he  had  known  sometimes  by  a 
single  word  to  throw  into  hearts  an  arrow  from 
which  they  could  not  free  themselves !  For  the 
first  time  at  this  hour  I  saw  this  man  at  his 
work.  While  the  rest  of  us  were  hither  and 
thither  without  doing  any  thijig,  looking  around 
us,  and  speaking  of  things  more  or  less  vain, 
Malan  was  evangelizing  with  an  indefatigable 
zeal  and  with  an  ardent  charity. 

After  about  a  half  hour,  while  I  was  standing 
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near  a  young  German  of  my  acquaintance,  Malan 
passed  by  my  side  and  said  in  my  ear,  "A 
soul  newly  gained  to  the  Savior."  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  later,  as  I  was  still  in  the  same  place, 
and  a  young  theologian  from  the  North  had 
just  joined  us,  Malan  again  passing  near  me 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  saying  with  a  low 
voice,  "Evangelize !  sound  the  trumpet !"  Dur- 
ing all  my  journey  after  that,  or,  better  still, 
during  all  my  life,  this  cry  has  a  thousand  times 
resounded  in  my  ear,  and  never,  when  I  have 
faithfully  followed  it,  have  I  had  occasion  to 
repent. 

A  proposition  having  been  made  to  me  to 
become  a  tutor  in  a  great  English  house,  I 
reserved  my  decision,  according  to  my  cus- 
tom, until  I  had  heard  the  advice  of  my  fam- 
ily and  the  opinion  of  tried  friends.  As  soon 
as  I  had  written  home,  I  went  to  speak  to 
Malan. 

After  having  listened  to  me  tranquilly,  he 
asked  me  what  1  had  myself  decided.  "To 
accept  this  offer,"  I  replied,  "  if  I  receive  the 
approbation  I  anticipate  from  my  home." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  began  with  vivacity 
and  increasing  warmth  to  describe  to  me  the 
inconveniences  of  such  a  position,  urging  me 
in  the  name  of  my  conscience  to  remember  that 
I  was  called  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  to 
evangelize,  and  not  to  become  the  guardian  of  a 
young  man  of  noble  family.  "  Go  to  France," 
cried  he,  "to  America,  to  Africa,  where  you 
will,  provided  that  you  preach  Jesus,  gain 
souls  to  the  Lord!  That  is  your  task!  Go! 
sound  the  trumpet  of  the  Gospel!"  A  little 
annoyed  at  seeing  thus  all  my  beautiful  dreams 
destroyed,  I  endeavored  to  show  him  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  offer  which  had  been  made  to 
me.  "Illusion !  illusion !"  he  repeated  in  throw- 
ing down,  without  pity,  all  the  scaffolding  of 
my  objections.  .  .  . 

Soon  after,  having  retired  to  look  over  a 
German  work  on  Calvinistic  theology  lent  him 
by  Mr.  Malan,  I  heard  Malan's  voice  calling 
me.  He  invited  me  to  follow  him  to  his  study. 
Against  the  wall  was  a  cabinet  organ.  He 
placed  on  the  instrument  a  sheet  on  which  was 
a  beautiful  hymn-tune  with  a  French  text,  and 
he  asked  me  to  play  it  Words  and  music  were 
entirely  unknown  to  me.  It  was  a  hymn  on  the 
communion  of  saints,  on  the  sweetness  of  fra- 
ternity, and  on  the  blessed  hope  that  a  day  will 
come  when  all  the  children  of  God,  having 
reached  through  Christ  the  perfection  of  the 
same  knowledge  will  unite  together  to  praise 
the  Lamb.  I  was  delighted,  and  I  asked  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  copy  the  words  and  the 
jnelody.   "  This  sheet  is  yours,"  said  Malan  to 


me  with  that  expression  of  joy  on  his  fine  coun- 
tenance, produced  by  an  action  which,  springing 
from  the  heart,  has  accomplished  its  aim.  "  It 
is  my  farewell  to  you,"  added  he,  and  I  then 
observed  that  the  sheet  bore  a  kind  of  dedica- 
tion to  my  name.  It  is  an  incident  of  little  im- 
portance, but  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  admi-  J 
rable  life  of  charity  which  animated  the  soul  of  ( 
this  excellent  man.  | 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  Sabbath  I  passed 
at  Pre'-Be'ni,  during  the  tea  a  box*  was  circulated  | 
with  texts  of  Scripture.  Each  one  read  the  1 
passage  he  had  drawn,  and  the  father  of  the  I 
family  took  occasion  from  it  to  say  some  words 
of  exhortation  or  explication.  Before  separat-  j 
ing  an  English  minister,  who  was  present,  I 
made  a  prayer  remarkable  for  strength  and  ! 
unction.  ^  I 

It  was  with  tears  in  my  eyes  that  I  then  took  j 
leave  of  this  excellent  family,  as  I  was  to  depart 
the  next  morning  at  5  o'clock. 

As  to  Malan,  he  took  my  arm  and  led  me  into 
the  garden.    He  there  manifested  his  affection 
for  me,  placed  before  me  with  beautiful  clear-  ' 
ness  the  days  we  had  passed  together,  then  gave  j 
me  excellent  counsel  for  the  journey  I  was  I 
about  to  undertake  in  France,  and  valuable  1 
addresses  for  a  large  number  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.   However  it  was  near  midnight,  ' 
and  I  wished  to  bid  him  adieu.   "  No,  no,"  he 
said  to  me,  "  to-morrow  I  will  accompany  you  I 
to  the  post-office."  j 

The  next  morning  he  was  at  my  door  at  4  j 
o'clock.   "Is  your  baggage  ready?"  he  asked  j 
me  after  having  given  me  a  friendly  morning  | 
salutation.    He  helped  the  servant  carry  it  ! 
down,  and  accompanied  it  himself  to  the  en-  ! 
trance  of  the  garden.   Then  he  returned  for  1 
me.  The  town  was  still  wrapped  In  silence. 
We  did  not  hear  a  single  sound  in  the  streets 
which  we  traversed.   On  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon a  band  of  sky,  feebly  lighted,  announced 
the  approach  of  day.    "  What  will  it  be  ?"  said 
Malan,  "  when  the  day  of  Christ  shall  appear, 
and  he  shall  come  suddenly  to  awaken  those 
who  sleep  I" 

Conversing  thus  we  reached  the  post-office.  . 
The  carriage  and  horses  were  ready.  The  I 
travelers  had  already  taken  their  places.  Malan  \ 
embraced  me,  invoked  upon  me  the  blessing  of  | 
God,  and  the  diligence  began  to  roll  noisily  ; 
away.  I 

I  have  never  seen  Malan  since ;  he  is  at  rest ;  j 
but  his  memory  remains  a  blessing,  and  that  in 
an  ineffaceable  way  to  me  and  to  many  others. 


*  The  contents  of  thU  Sunday  box  was  appropriated  to  differ-  j 
ent  objects  of  charity  ' 
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(concluded.) 

YOUNG  as  I  then  was,  I  took  it  into  my 
bead  to  correct  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Armont,  and  the  controversy 
was  often  renewed.  I  engaged  in  it  with  a  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
have  triumphed  over  the  most  inveterate  heresy. 
She  did  not  refuse  battle.  Her  arguments  were 
concise,  rapid,  luminous,  while  my  feelings  pre- 
dominated over  reasoning.  I  bewailed  the  fate 
of  Louis  XVI,  though  nothing  then  announced 
the  fatal  end  reserved  for  him  to  the  eternal 
shame  of  France.  Every  thing  for  the  King,  was 
my  motto.  Mademoiselle  d'Armont's  maxim  was 
that  "  kings  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  for  kings."  This  was,  no  doubt, 
true ;  but  it  offended  me  in  the  object  of  my 
idolatry.  The  imperturbable  self-possession  of 
|  my  opponent  amazed  me,  and  I  quarreled  with 
her;  then  I  apologized  and  strove  to  obtain 
concessions — impossible;  she  was  too  true  to 
disguise  her  sentiments. 

Alas !  speaking  of  this  incarnate  royalism, 
then  and  now  a  part  of  my  very  being,  I  re- 
member that  one  day,  sitting  in  the  pleasant 
|    walks  of  the  garden  of  the  Faudoas  mansion 
with  my  beloved  Eleanor,  reading  the  history 
of  England  with  her,  I  wept  bitterly  over  the 
misfortunes  of  Charles  I,  and  was  enamored 
|    with  the  deeds  of  devotion  which  have  immor- 
talized the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts.  "See, 
i    darling,"  said  I  to  my  friend,  "  I  would  do  so 
i    if  the  same  thing  should  happen  in  France.  I 
would  sacrifice  myself  for  my  king;  I  would 
die  for  him!"   "O!"  she  replied,  "I  would 
certainly  serve  him  with  all  my  ability,  but  not 
to  death.    I  should  prefer  to  keep  my  head, 
even  if  it  were  wrong  side  up."   This  expres- 
:    sion  has  never  left  my  memory  since  the  day 
that  charming  head  fell  under  the  revolutionary 
i    ax.    She  wished  to  live,  but  she  perished; 
I    while  I  wished  to  die,  and  I  still  live  to  weep 
for  many  friends  and  sigh  over  my  country's 
woes. 

But  let  us  return  to  Mademoiselle  d'Armont 
\  We  were  soon  to  be  separated  again,  for  my 
parents  were  preparing  to  leave  Caen  and  take 
up  their  residence'in  Rouen.  The  hot-headed 
and  bigoted  population  of  Caen  promised  no 
safety.  The  inhabitants  of  Rouen,  on  the  other 
hand,  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  prudence  which 
they  did  not  belie  during  the  reign  of  terror. 
Grieved  to  lose  us  again,  Madame  de  Bretteville 
was  almost  determined  to  follow  us.  Her  young 
relative  urged  her  to  do  this  with  all  her  might. 


A  single  obstacle  hindered  the  realization  of 
this  plan,  and  this  obstacle  was  invincible.  The 
old  lady  had  heard  that  a  bridge  of  boats  must 
be  crossed  in  order  to  enter  the  city,  and  there- 
upon she  was  struck  with  terror  lest  this  bridge 
might  drift  apart  while  she  was  on  it  and  bear 
her  out  in  mid-ocean.  Ridiculous  as  this  fear 
may  appear,  it  was  impossible  to  extirpate  it 
from  her  narrow  mind,  which  could  not  hold 
two  ideas  at  the  same  moment.  All  our  elo- 
quence stranded  upon  the  greatest  stubborn- 
ness. We  then  proposed  to  go  through  Paris 
to  avoid  the  bridge.  That  was  much  worse. 
Paris !  one  must  be  crazy  to  risk  such  a  danger- 
ous journey.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  bid  each  other  a  farewell, 
which  turned  out  eternal. 

Four  months  had  passed  since  the  renewal 
of  our  acquaintance  with  the  young  school-girl 
of  the  convent.  We  were  deeply  attached  to 
her.  Our  departure  filled  her  with  sadness; 
she  was  sorry  to  lose  my  mother,  whose  influ- 
ence over  her  aged  relative  rendered  her  life 
more  pleasant  and  reminded  her  of  childhood's 
happy  days.  Perhaps,  had  we  remained  near 
her,  she  would  not  have  been  led  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  federalists,  who  assuredly  would 
have  been  entire  strangers  to  us.  Good  advice, 
pleasant  friendship,  our  common  occupations 
might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  calming  this 
exalted  mind. 

A  few  days  before  our  departure  Madame  de 
Bretteville  gave  us  a  farewell  dinner.  The 
guests  interested  us  for  more  than  one  reason. 
M.  d'Armont,  urged  by  letters  from  my  mother, 
had  forgiven  his  daughter  the  impulsiveness 
which  had  led  her  from  the  paternal  roof.  Con- 
vinced that  her  youthful  effervescence  had 
yielded  to  the  good  counsels  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  he  had  consented  to  a  reconcilia-  ; 
tion.  He  had  come  to  Caen  with  his  younger 
son  and  daughter,  the  former  of  whom  was 
soon  to  go  into  exile  as  a  royalist,  and  join  his 
elder  brother  at  Coblentz.  A  young  relative  of 
Madame  de  Bretteville,  M.  de  Tournelis,  had 
also  come  with  the  same  intentions.  It  was, 
therefore,  doubly  a  farewell  repast,  since  we 
were  going  to  Rouen  and  the  young  men  to  the 
Rhine.  M.  de  Tourne'lis  seemed  quite  pleased 
with  Mademoiselle  d'Armont  Both  called  Mad- 
ame de  Bretteville  aunt,  although  she  was  only 
a  very  distant  cousin,  and  my  mother  would 
have  been  glad  if  the  respective  claims  of  the 
two  branches  could  have  been  blended  in  a 
very  suitable  union  between  the  amiable  young 
man  and  our  friend ;  but  the  latter  seemed  no 
way  disposed  to  favor  this  arrangement,  and  in 
a  kind  of  contradictory  spirit  she  disclosed  her 
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opinions  more  openly  than  ever,  wholly  hostile 
to  the  hopes  pf  the  emigrants.  Like  the  rest 
of  us,  M.  de  Tourne'lis  tried  to  lead  this  stray 
sheep  back  into  the  fold,  for  he  attributed  the 
ideas  which  she  advanced  occasionally,  to  men- 
tal error.  He  forgave  her  infatuation  for  Rome 
and  Lacedemonia,  not  imagining  that  she  could 
desire  the  overthrow  of  our  ancient  and  glorious 
monarchy.  A  skirmish  resulted  from  this  op- 
position, in  which  each  readily  participated. 

Never  will  this  farewell  dinner  pass  from  my 
memory.  It  was  Saint  Michael's  day,  1791.' 
Mademoiselle  d'Armont,  arrayed  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  garments  which  her  aged  relative  had 
given  her,  was  dazzling  beautiful.  I  presided 
over  her  toilet  and  the  arrangement  of  her  hair, 
that  her  father  might  be  subjugated  in  every 
possible  way.  I  still  see  her  in  a  dress  of  pink 
taffeta,  striped  with  white,  open  upon  a  petticoat 
of  white  silk.  This  costume  was  admirably 
becoming  to  her  figure;  a  pink  ribbon  bound 
her  hair  and  harmonized  with  the  color  of  her 
complexion,  brighter  than  usual  from  her  un- 
certainty about  the  reception  she  would  receive 
from  her  father,  and  from  the  emotion  of  meet- 
ing her  family  again.  She  was  truly  an  ideal 
creature  that  day. 

M.  d'Armont  and  my  mother  met  with  pain 
and  pleasure  blended.  The  entire  past  revived 
in  an  instant  to  the  eyes  of  this  worthy  man. 
He  embraced  his  daughter,  whom  my  mother 
presented  to  him,  with  true  paternal  affection. 
There  were  no  recriminations  or  reproaches, 
and  he  consented  very  willingly  to  leave  her 
with  Madame  de  Brelteville,  herself  rather 
dissatisfied  with  a  favor  she  had  in  no  wise 
solicited,  but  incapable,  from  her  weak  charac- 
ter, of  trying  to  shield  herself  from  what  she 
probably  considered  a  burden. 

At  first  the  dinner  was  very  gay.  We  were 
full  of  hope.  Our  emigrants-to-be  thought  they 
should  make  but  a  short  trip  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine ;  they  would  be  back  to  spend  the 
Winter  in  Paris.  Every  thing  would  be  quiet 
by  that  time.  Mademoiselle  d'Armont  rallied 
them  on  the  rapidity  of  their  journey  and  their 
speedy  return.  She  compared  them  to  Don 
Quixote.  They  laughed,  they  joked,  and  so 
far  every  thing  went  on  well ;  but  at  length 
some  one  proposed  the  King's  health.  We  all 
rose  up  simultaneously  except  Mademoiselle 
d'Armont,  who  remained  sitting,  her  glass  on 
the  table.  "  To  the  health  of  the  King  "  was 
repeated  a  second  time.  The  same  attitude 
and  the  same  silence.  M.  d'Armont  knit  his 
eyebrows;  he  dropped  his  eyes  with  visible 
displeasure.  My  mother  gently  touched  the 
young  lady's  arm  to  prevail  upon  her  to  rise. 


Mademoiselle  d'Armont  looked  at  her,  calm 
and  gentle  as  usual,  but  did  hot  stir.  "  What ! 
my  child,"  said  my  mother,  "do  you  refuse  to 
drink  the  health  of  so  good  and  virtuous  a 
King?"  "I  believe  him  virtuous,"  she  an- 
swered with  that  accent  which  was  like  melody, 
"but  a  weak  King  can  not  be  good:  he  can  not 
prevent  the  misery  of  the  people."  A  deep 
silence  succeeded  this  answer.  I  was  angry; 
my  mother  hardly  concealed  her  vexation. 
However,  we  drank  the  health  of  our  cherished 
King;  then  each  sat  down  again  plainly  an- 
noyed and  gloomy.  Mademoiselle  d'Armont 
surely  did  not  aim  to  displease  us;  but,  frank 
and  incapable  of  deceit,  she  would  have  blushed, 
as  at  an  apostasy,  at  what  circumstances  per- 
haps required  of  her,  and  what  her  rigid  char- 
acter and  inflexible  principles  did  not  allow  her 
to  do.  This  opposition  to  her  father's  senti- 
ments in  a  feast  of  reconciliation,  this  resist- 
ance to  the  entreaties  of  her  friend  was  infi- 
nitely disagreeable  to  the  whole  company,  and 
the  expression  of  embarrassment  and  coldness 
which  overspread  every  countenance  could  not 
be  dissipated. 

It  chanced  that  the  constitutional  Bishop— 
l'abbe"  Fauchel — was  that  day  to  make  a  kind 
of  episcopal  entrance  into  the  city  of  Caen, 
surrounded  and  followed  by  a  venal  multitude, 
who  made  the  air  resound  with  shouts  of  Long 
live  the  nation!  Long  live  the  constitutional 
Bishop!  The  young  men,  offended  at  these 
demonstrations,  and  irritated  doubtless  by  the 
incomprehensible  conduct  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Armont,  went  to  the  windows  under  which 
the  procession  was  just  passing,  and  declared 
their  intention  of  uttering  an  opposing  cry. 
This  was  to  expose  us  all  to  certain  death. 
The  populace  would  have  hacked  us  in  pieces, 
for,  in  those  hours  of  impetuosity  and  delirium, 
woe  to  whoever  should  provoke  them  unarmed 
with  the  force<-necessary  to  conquer  them !  We 
threw  ourselves  mechanically  between  them 
and  the  window  to  prevent  them  from  indulg- 
ing this  inexcusable  madness.  But  they  were 
excited,  and,  unable  to  break  the  barrier  which 
in  our  fright  we  opposed  to  their  impetuosity, 
they  raised  their  voices  so  that  their  shouts  of 
Long  live  the  King,  might  reach  the  surging 
crowd  hurrying  through  the  street.  Then 
Mademoiselle  d'Armont,  seizing  M.  de  Tour- 
ne'lis with  a  firm  grasp,  dragged  him  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  while  M.  d'Armont  com- 
manded his  son  to  be  silent  with  all  a  father's 
authority.  "  How  is  it,"  said  she  to  the  rash 
young  man  whose  arm  she  still  held,  "  how  is  it 
that  you  are  not  afraid  lest  the  untimely  display 
of  your  sentiments  become  fatal  to  those  around 
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yon?"  "And  how  is  it,  Mademoiselle,"  re- 
sponded M.  de  Tourne'lis  hastily,  "that  you 
were  not  afraid  just  now  of  hurting  the  feelings 
of  your  father,  of  your  brother,  of  all  your 
friends,  by  refusing  to  join  your  voice  in  a 
national  cry  so  dear  to  our  hearts?"  She 
smiled.  "My  refusal  could  harm  none  but 
myself.  And  you,  without  any  useful  purpose, 
were  going  to  risk  the  lives  of  all  who  are  with 
you.  On  which  side,  tell  me,  is  the  feeling 
more  generous?"  M.  de  Tourne'lis  dropped 
his  head  and  was  silent  The  throng  had 
passed  by,  and  this  incident  was  followed  by 
no  fatal  consequences. 

We  had  agreed  to  write  to  each  other  often, 
and  make  use  of  every  opportunity  which  might 
I     offer.    I  received  ten  or  twelve  letters  from 
Mademoiselle  d'Armont,  of  which  only  two 
remain,  because  my  mother,  finding  them  in 
the  hiding-place  where  I  had  put  them— except 
the  last  two— deemed  it  prudent  to  burn  them, 
fearing,  lest  in  the  domiciliary  visits  which 
marked  every  day  of  this  era  of  liberty,  they 
might  learn  that  I  had  corresponded  with  this 
celebrated  girl,  whose  mere  name  made  our 
tyrants  tremble.    I  deeply  regret  that  I  could 
not  preserve  those  letters,  for  they  were  all 
characteristic;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  them. 
The  catastrophe  which  shortly  after  came  to 
smite  her  who  had  written  them,  engraved  their 
least  expressions  upon  my  memory.    In  them 
I  read  loathing  of  life,  the  sadness  of  an  un- 
{     profitable  and  aimless  existence,  in  short,  the 
complete  disenchantment  of  a  mind  deceived 
in  its  hopes  after  being  long  nourished  with 
seductive  illusions.  She  mentioned  politics  but 
rarely,  and  did  so  only  with  a  tincture  of  irony. 
She  derided  the  immigrant  royalists  and  their 
I     chimerical  projects ;  she  deplored  the  blasphe- 
mous scenes  of  which  many  churches  were  the 
theater.   One  day  she  told  me  of  a  disturbance 
in  the  parish  of  Verson,  near  Caen,  where  wo- 
men, true  to  their  old  faith,  had  been  insulted. 
The  latter  had  avenged  themselves  by  tearing 
the  scarf  of  the  municipal  officers.   "  This  was 
insulting  the  ass  sorely,"  she  said.  Mademoi- 
selle d'Armont  was  sorry  she  could  not  induce 
her  aunt  to  come  and  join  us  in  Rouen.   "  O, 
that  she  had  a  fairy's  wand  to  build  a  more 
substantial  bridge  than  the  one  which  inspired 
the  old  lady's  pusillanimity  with  so  much  repug- 
nance !  Were  I  near  you,"  she  added, "  I  would 
become  your  pupil  again,  and  I  would  promise 
more  attention  to  your  lessons.    Perhaps,  then, 
I  might  find  in  your  friendship,  and  in  your 
good  mother's,  in  literature  and  the  study  of 
languages,  a  compensation  for  the  weariness  to 
which  I  am  a  prey.  When  we  can  not  live  in 


the  present  and  have  no  future,  we  must  take 
refuge  in  the  past,  and  seek  in  ideal  life  all  that 
real  life  lacks." 

I  answered  her  letters  punctually ;  but,  since 
we  could  put  very  little  confidence  in  the  mails, 
opportunities  became  rarer,  and  toward  the  close 
of  1792  entirely  ceased.  The  cessation  of  this 
correspondence  was  very  painful  to  me.  For 
many  months  I  had  received  no  intelligence 
from  Caen,  when  all  the  journals  announced 
the  assassination  of  Marat  by  a  young  girl 
called  Corday  de  Saint  Armant.  The  names 
mutilated  thus  could  give  us  no  suspicions.  We 
remained,  therefore,  in  profoundest  ignorance 
until  we  received  the  legal  examinations,  which 
the  public  prints  transmitted  to  us.  The  names 
were  still  changed,  but  at  these  questions : 
"Where  do  you  live  in  Caen?"  "With  a  rel-  I 
ative."  "What  society  do  you  frequent?"  1 
"  M.  de  La  Rue !"  We  uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 
The  clouds  scattered  and  showed  us  the  tall 
figure  of  Mademoiselle  d'Armont  in  a  light 
quite  new  to  us. 

I  shall  not  try  to  paint.    I  dislike  to  remem- 
ber the  heart-rending  emotions  I  then  experi- 
enced.  What  matters  it  what  my  heart  felt  on 
that  sudden  and  overwhelming  revelation  of  a 
character  which  I  had  so  completely  misunder- 
stood. Mademoiselle  d'Armont  had  acted  under  ■ 
the  impulse  of  a  veritable  fatalism.    This  wo- 
man's life,  hitherto  so  insipid,  a  burden  to  her  j 
on  account  of  its  uselessness,  had  suddenly  | 
acquired  a  value  in  her  eyes  from  the  moment  I 
she  could  sacrifice  it  to  the  object  of  her  adora-  | 
tion,  of  her  constant  thought,  her  native  land.  I 
She  thought  with  the  price  of  her  blood  to  pur- 
chase peace,  the  coalition  of  parties,  the  close 
of  civil  discord.   She  hesitated  no  longer. 

"  I  never  valued  life,"  she  said,  "save  for  its 
possible  usefulness ;"  and  still  later,  "  Marat 
appealed  to  passion  in  order  to  seduce  and 
infatuate  the  minds  of  men.  I  thought  that, 
this  firebrand  of  anarchy  once  extinguished,  ' 
every  thing  would  be  restored  to  order,  and 
might  yet  be  settled.  I  trembled  for  joy,  think- 
ing that  a  woman's  life  might  save  so  much  j 
precious  blood."  I 

None  urged  her  to  her  design,  and  she  con-  ' 
fided  it  to  nobody.   Her  resolution  once  taken,  ' 
any  feminine  delicacy,  turning  back,  or  domestic 
affection,  was  stifled  before  such  a  prospect  j 
Her  humane  and  gentle  heart  was  clothed  as  ! 
with  an  armor,  which  rendered  her  inaccessible  j 
to  all  feelings  foreign  to  her  scheme.   Calm,  , 
strong,  resigned,  once  convinced  that  the  blow 
she  was  about  to  strike  would  cast  off  an  odious 
yoke,  and  bring  back  her  fellow-citizens  to  more 
generous  ideas,  she  turned  not  a  single  pitiful 
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glance  on  herself;  she  was  without  weakness 

as  without  remorse ;  she  forgot  her  youth,  her 

beauty,  the  long  future  which  was  promised 
:    her,  the  sorrow  she  was  to  cause  her  father,  ber 

relatives,  her  friends,  besides  the  danger  she 
I    would  expose  them  to.  The  victim  was  marked, 

and  the  sacrifice  must  be  fulfilled. 
We  know  how  she  executed  her  design.  We 
I    know  what  she  did,  what  she  said,  what  she 

wrote.   We  know  with  what  courage  she  went 

to  death,  beautiful,  calm,  proud,  and  smiling, 
I  ruling  the  mob  from  the  ignoble  cart,  almost 
\    silencing  an  unbridled  multitude  by  her  imposing 

dignity,  and  forcing  those  who  had  come  to 
j  insult  her  even  to  admire  her. 
|  She  had  committed  a  crime  before  God  and 
j  men  ;  but  in  her  own  eyes  she  had  performed  a 
|  duty,  and  her  crime  was  a  virtue.  Exalted  by 
\'  continual  contemplation  of  ancient  times,  and 
|  exciting  her  imagination  with  the  deeds  of  sub- 
|    lime  devotion  which  have  immortalized  their 

authors,  she  meant  also  to  sacrifice  herself  to 
|  the  common  safety,  expecting  justice  and  glory 
I    from  posterity. 

I  neither  judge,  condemn,  nor  absolve  her. 
!  My  only  purpose  in  writing  these  lines  has  been 
j  to  make  her  character  and  the  motives  which 
|  inspired  her  rightly  known.  Never  were  these 
'  purer,  nobler,  and  more  disinterested.  History 
!    will  give  its  verdict  upon  this  heroic  woman, 

and  I,  who  was  her  friend,  shall  glory  in  that 

friendship  until  my  last  breath. 

I  add  to  the  recollections  of  Madame  de  M. 
a  literal  copy  of  the  two  letters  whicli  she  was 
able  to  screen  from  her  mother's  fears.  The 
spelling,  often  faulty,  has  been  corrected.  Noth- 
ing was  less  rare  in  the  last  century  than  this 
inaccuracy,  even  among  well-bred  women. 

Letter  from  Charlotte  Corday  to  Mademoi- 
selle L.,  afterward  Madame  de  M. : 

|  March,  179s. 

"  Is  it  possible,*  my  dear  friend,  that  while  I 
was  repining  at  your  indolence,  you  were  the 
victim  of  the  cruel  small-pox !  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  grateful  that  you  are  free  from  it, 
and  that  it  has  respected  your  good  looks ;  a 
favor  it  does  not  grant  all  pretty  people.  You 
were  sick,  and  I  could  not  know  it.  Promise 
me,  dearest,  that  if  you  should  have  a  relapse 
you  will  inform  me  of  it  in  advance,  for  I  think 
nothing  so  hard  as  ignorance  of  the  condition 
of  our  friends.  You  ask  me  the  news ;  just 
now,  darling,  there  is  nothing  new  in  our  city ; 
sensible  folks  are  gone  away;  the  curses  that 
you  uttered  against  our  city  are  having  their 
effects ;  if  grass  does  not  yet  grow  in  our  streets, 


it  is  because  the  season  for  it  lias  not  come. 
The  Faudoas  have  gone,  and  also  a  part  of  their 
furniture.  M.  de  Cussi  has  the  care  of  the 
flags.  He  is  soon  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Fleu- 
riot  With  this  general  desertion  we  are  very 
quiet,  and  the  less  people  there  are  the  less 
danger  there  will  be  of  insurrection.  If  it  were 
for  trie  to  choose,  I  should  swell  the  number  of 
refugees  in  Rouen,  not  from  fear,  but,  my  dear, 
to  be  with  you  to  profit  from  your  lessons ;  for 
I  would  quickly  choose  you  for  a  teacher  of 
English  and  Italian,  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
improve  every  way  with  you.  Madame  de 
Bretteville,  my  aunt,  thanks  you  very  much  for 
your  remembrance  and  your  desire  to  contribute 
to  her  welfare,'  but  her  health  and  her  tastes 
admit  of  no  relief ;  she  is  confidently  awaiting 
future  events,  which  do  not  seem  hopeless. 
She  begs  you  to  express  to  Madame  L.  her 
gratitude  for  her  kindly  remembrance,  and  to 
tell  her  that  nobody  can  be  more  sincerely 
attached  to  her;  she  misses  you  both  very 
much,  and  is  convinced,  like  myself,  that  you 
will  not  soon  return  to  a  city  that  you  so  justly 
despise.  My  brother  went  a  few  days  ago  to 
increase  the  number  of  knights-errant ;  perhaps 
they  may  encounter  wind-mills  on  their  way.  I 
can  not  think,  like  our  famous  aristocrats,  that 
a  triumphant  entrance  will  be  made  without  a 
combat,  so  formidable  is  the  national  force.  I 
think  their  soldiers  are  not  well  disciplined,  yet 
the  idea  of  liberty  inspires  something  like  cour- 
age, and  besides,  despair  may  yet  serve  them  ; 
so  then  I  am  at  rest,  and,  moreover,  what  fate 
awaits  us  ?  A  dreadful  despotism  ;  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  re-enslaving  the  people  we  shall  shun 
Charybdis  and  fall  on  Scylla;  we  must  still 
suffer.  But,  my  dear,  I  am  writing  you  a  journal 
contrary  to  my  intentions,  for  all  these  lamenta- 
tions will  cure  nothing;  during  the  Carnival 
they  should  be  strictly  proscribed.  I  will  tell 
you  sad  news.  I  have  mislaid  your  letter;  I 
am  not  certaiifof  your  address.  If  this  reaches 
you,  send  me  immediately  your  address.  Mad- 
ame Malmonte  has  left  for  the  country  with 
Madame  Malherbe,  and  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
to  resort.  Therefore  I  will  make  known  my 
name  to  those  who,  instead  of  you  and  against 
my  wishes,  might  read  my  scribblings. 

"  I  resume  my  letter  which  has  been  undis- 
turbed for  several  days,  dearest,  because  people 
foretold  great  events  which  I  wished  to  write  to 
you,  and  nothing  has  taken  place.  Every  thing 
is  quiet  notwithstanding  the  Carnival,  which 
was  unobserved ;  masks  were  forbidden.  You 
will  think  that  right  M.  de  Faudoas  has  re- 
turned ;  we  know  not  why ;  none  understands 
his  conduct    Remember  me  to  Madame  L, 
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1    and  assure  her  of  my  respectful  devotion.  Fare- 
well, darling." 

SECOND  LETTER. 

May,  1793. 

I       "  I  always  receive  the  tokens  of  your  friend- 
ship with  new  pleasure,  my  dear  friend,  but  I 
I    am  grieved  at  your  illness.    It  would  seem  that 
this  is  a  consequence  of  the  small-pox;  you 
must  be  careful.   You  ask  what  has  happened 
in  Verson  ;  every  abomination  that  can  be  com- 
mitted; fifty  persons  stripped,  beaten,  women 
1     outraged.    It  seems  that  they  bore  them  special 
I     hatred.   Three  died  a  few  days  after ;  the  rest 
I    are  still  sick ;  at  least  most  of  them.   Some  of 
I     the  inhabitants  of  Verson,  on  Easter  Sunday, 
I    insulted  a  soldier  and  knocked  off  his  cockade. 
I    This  was  a  sore  insult  to  the  ass. 

"Thereupon  stormy  deliberations.  The  ad- 
ministrative body  were  compelled  to  permit 
the'm  to  leave  Caen,  and  the  preparations  went 
on  till  half-past  two.  The  inhabitants  of  Ver- 
son, being  warned  in  the  morning,  thought  it  a 
mere  jest  The  curate  had  just  time  to  flee, 
leaving  a  corpse  he  was  burying  in  the  road. 
1  You  know  that  those  who  were  there,  and  were 
taken,  are  the  Abbe  Adam  and  de  La  Pallue,  the 
canon  of  the  Sepulcher,  a  strange  priest,  and  a 
young  abbot  of  the  parish  ;  the  women  are  the 
niece  of  Abbe  Adam,  the  sister  of  the  priest, 
and  also  the  mayor  of  the  parish.  They  have 
|  been  but  four  days  in  prison.  A  peasant  ques- 
|  tioned  by  the  municipal  officers :  '  Are  you  a 
patriot?'  'Alas !  yes,  gentlemen,  I  am.  Every 
body  knows  that  I  first  bid  for  the  property  of 
the  clergy,  and  you  know  well,  gentlemen,  that 
honest  folks  would  not  have  it.'  I  know  not 
whether  an  intelligent  man  could  have  made  a 
better  answer  than  this  poor  fool,  yet  even  the 
judges  themselves,  despite  their  gravity,  could 
hardly  repress  a  smile.  What  shall  I  say  finally 
to  end  summarily  this  sad  chapter  ?  The  parish 
changed  in  an  instant,  and  became  a  club ;  they 
feasted  the  new  converts,  who  would  have  be- 
trayed their  curate  had  he  reappeared  among 
them. 

'  You  know  the  people,  we  may  change  them  in  a  day, 
They  UvUh  easily  their  hatred  and  their  lore.' 

"AH  whom  you  mention  are  in  Paris.  To-day 
!    the  rest  of  our  respectable  citizens  leave  for 
Rouen,  and  we  remain  almost  alone.    How  can 
it  be  helped?   Impossible  things  can  not  be 
done.   I  should  have  been  perfectly  delighted 
1    if  we  had  taken  up  our  abode  in  your  province, 
i    especially  as  we  are  threatened  with  a  speedy 
insurrection.   We  can  die  but  once,  and  what 
gives  me  courage  in  the  horrors  of  our  situation 
is,  that  nobody  will  suffer  in  losing  me,  unless 
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you  value  my  tender  love.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised, my  darling,  at  my  fears;  you  would 
share  them  if  you  were  here.  You  will  be  told 
what  a  condition  our  city  is  in,  and  how  people's 
heads  ferment  Farewell,  my  dear,  I  must  close, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  write  any  longer  with  this 
pen,  and  I  fear  that  I  have  already  too  long 
delayed  sending  you  this  letter.  I  beg  you  to 
say  the  most  polite  and  respectful  things  from 
me  to  Madame  L.  My  aunt  charges  me  to 
express  to  her,  as  well  as  to  yourself,  how  dear 
her  memory  is  to  her,  and  to  entreat  you  to 
depend  upon  her  sincere  attachment  I  say  ! 
nothing  of  my  affection.  I  hope  you  will  be 
convinced  of  it,  if  I  do  not  continually  say  the 
same  thing." 

Either  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  or  these  two 
letters  present  something  more  than  a  curious 
interest    Doubtless  we  can  not  expect  to  find 
in  the  confidence  exchanged  between  two  girls 
all  that  strikes  and  agitates  us  in  the  celebrated 
letter  addressed  to  Barbaroux,  commenced  in 
the  Abbaye  and  finished  in  the  Conciergerie. 
Charlotte  Corday,  in  1792,  could  not  be  what 
she  was  in  1793;  she  could  not  write  in  Caen, 
a  retreat  less  disturbed  by  outward  seditions 
than  by  the  secret  agitations  of  her  soul,  as  she 
wrote  after  she  had  shed  the  blood  of  Marat, 
inspired  by  that  useful  and,  in  her  eyes,  glorious 
deed,  exalted  by  her  sacrifice,  more  decupled 
with  her  native  land  and  the  hope  of  restoring 
quiet  to  it  than  with  the  fate  which  awaited  her. 
Yet  we  see  the  chief  traits  of  her  character 
clearly  defined  in  the  recollections  and  portraits 
which  she  groups.  It  was  scenes  like  these  she 
witnessed  in  a  city  that  she  considered  so  justly 
despised;  these  patriots  starting  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  outrage  women;  the  inhabitants  of  Ver- 
son ready  to  betray  their  curate  if  he  should 
venture  to  return ;  cowards,  like  the  peasant  \ 
whose  questioning  she  so  ludicrously  relates;  I 
simpletons,  lavishing  their  hatred  and  love;  it 
was  all  these  wretches  and  idiots  who  made  her 
say  in  1793,  "Almost  all  are  selfish.   What  a 
wretched  people  to  found  a  Republic!"  She 
who  wrote  the  evening  before  her  death,  "I 
never  valued  life  save  for  its  possible  useful- 
ness," did  not  cater  for  posterity,  for  it  was  she 
who  said,  a  year  before,  to  her  friend,  "  One  can 
die  but  once,  and  what  gives  me  confidence  in 
the  horrors  of  our  situation  is,  that  no  one  will 
suffer  in  losing  me."   When  we  have  made 
allowance  for  the  difference  which  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  diverse  circumstances,  we 
shall  fully  recognize  the  character  of  the  in- 
trepid woman  of  Normandy  in  the  two  letters  of 
March  and  May,  1792.   There  is  the  same  dis- 
position to  playfulness  and  irony;  there  is  the 
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same  enthusiasm  for  the  republican  cause,  with 
the  same  contempt  for  those  who  polluted  and 
dishonored  this  cause  by  odious  violence  and 
shameful  saturnalia ;  there  is  the  same  scorn  of 
life ;  there  is,  lastly,  that  medley  of  pure  senti- 
ments, juvenile  gayety,  artless  grace,  elevation 
of  heart,  firmness  of  soul  and  vigor  of  mind, 
which  would  have  made  Charlotte  Corday  a 
most  remarkable  and  fascinating  woman,  if  the 
evils  of  her  time  had  not  made  her  the  victim 
of  a  sublime  error. 


HOW  WALTER  LANGTON  WAS  SAVED. 


IT  was  not  far  from  midnight,  and  in  the 
month  of  November.  A  dull,  cold  rain  had 
fallen  all  day,  but  now  there  were  gleams  of 
moonlight  among  the  clouds,  and  the  wind 
began  to  blow  with  a  more  determined  will  than 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  night.  One  by 
one  the  passengers  had  settled  themselves  in  as 
easy  postures  as  possible  on  the  rail  cars,  and 
were  asleep,  or  made  a  pretense  of  being  so, 
except  a  clerical-looking  personage  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  had  tried  to  sleep  but  failed, 
and  now  sat  upright  with  a  forced  look  of  inter- 
est,  as  he  peered  through  the  window  into  the 
mist  outside. 

The  whistle  of  the  locomotive  blew  suddenly, 
and  the  train  was  checked,  as  if  a  signal  had 
been  made  not  unexpectedly,  and  then,  without 
coming  to  a  halt,  it  moved  on  again.  It  was 
only  a  village  of  less  than  a  hundred  houses. 
But  the  matter  was  explained  when  the  front 
door  of  the  car  was  opened,  for  a  man  stepped 
in  that  any  one  accustomed  to  travel  would 
readily  recognize  as  a  railroad  official.  There 
was  an  air  of  good-nature  and  energy  about 
him  that  inspired  confidence.  You  would  have 
appealed  to  him  in  danger  or  difficulty  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
help. 

As  he  passed  quietly,  seeking  a  place  to  sit 
down,  his  eye  rested  for  a  second  upon  the  face 
of  our  wakeful  clerical  friend.  He  was  in- 
stantly interested,  and  approached  him  with  a 
scrutinizing  look  that  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  other.  In  a  moment  their  hands  were 
clasped,  and  they  seemed  half  locked  in  each 
other's  arms. 

"  Why,  Charlie,  my  dear  boy,  how  fortunate 
I  am  to  meet  you!  Nothing  but  the  most 
urgent  duty  started  me  out  to-night;  but  I 
would  have  come  through  any  storm  to  meet 
you." 

"  I  believe  you,  Walter.  But  what  will  you 
think  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  thinking  of  you 


at  the  very  moment  when  you  came  into  the 
cars  ?  Your  sudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
ance stunned  me  for  a  moment,  and  I  scarcely 
knew  whether  I  was  sleeping  or  you  were  a 
spirit" 

"There  was  a  time  when  we  would  have 
accounted  for  it  by  some  transcendentalisms, 
but  now  I  am  content  to  accept  such  facts  with- 
out philosophy." 

"It's  quite  a  long  time,  Walter,  since  I  saw 
you  last   Can  you  remember  where  it  was  ?" 

Walter  Langton  looked  sadly,  and  seemed  to 
be  rallying  his  memory.  But  be  was  not  long 
silent 

"Was  it  not  about  ten  years  ago?  Yes, 
yes  I"  said  he,  and  a  faint  sense  of  pain  and 
confusion  played  across  his  fine  face.  "  Yes,  it 
was  in  a  car  on  this  railroad,  and  we  passed 
together  over  the  same  ground  that  we  are 
passing  over  to-night." 

"  Time  has  not  impaired  your  faculties,  Wal- 
ter, for  you  answer  with  the  same  exactness 
and  confidence  as  in  the  old  school-days.  It 
was  that  fact  that  led  me  to  think  about  you, 
and  I  wondered  if  you  would  recollect  it" 

"  I  can  never  forget  those  days,"  he  replied 
with  singular  seriousness.  "  But  I  am  not  the 
same  man  now  that  I  was  then." 

"No,  Walter,  you  are  a  better  man;  I  can  | 
see  it  in  every  feature  of  your  face,  and  I  am  j 
glad  it  is  so.  Then  you  were  discontented  and 
growing  reckless,  I  thought  I  bad  fears  that  1 
you  were  on  the  road  to  ruin,  which  have  always  j 
been  in  my  mind  when  I  thought  of  you,  although 
I  have  never  expressed  them  before  now." 

"You  are  right   I  was  going  to  ruin  when 
you  saw  me  last" 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  ruin  now,"  be  re- 
turned, with  a  brotherly  tenderness. 

"  No,  thank  God !"  and  his  eyes  were  moist, 
and  his  voice  trembled  in  thankfulness. 

"Charlie,  you  and  I  had  one  heart  and  life 
nearly  when  we  were  boys.  You  do  n't  know 
how  it  shamed  me  ten  years  ago  when  we  met 
on  the  cars,  and  I  felt  that  you  were  doing 
God's  work  in  this  world,  and  that  I  had  grown 
unworthy  your  company.  But  it 's  not  so  now. 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  fell  away  from  God  and 
all  goodness,  and  how  I  came  back  to  a  new 
and  better  life?" 

"Yes,  by  all  means." 

"  When  I  saw  you  last  my  wife,  utterly  wrecked 
in  health,  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  my  little 
daughter  was  living  away  from  me  among  friends. 
My  life,  which  had  been  happy  far  beyond  my 
deserving,  had  grown  dark.  I  was  fretful  and 
discouraged,  and  wondering  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  good  thing  to  die  and  be  out  of  the 
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way.  My  heart  was  growing  hard.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  God  was  against  me,  and  it  was 
foolish  to  hope. 

"In  less  than  three  months  from  that  time  I 
buried  my  little  daughter.  It  was  one  of  those 
fierce  diseases  that  the  heats  of  Summer  gen- 
erate that  are  so  fatal  to  little  ones.  It 's  a  hard 
stroke  to  have  a  child  that  you  love  suffer  any 
harm.  Perhaps  you  know  something  about  it 
Ah,  yes  1  I  see  that  you  have  had  some  such 
experience  yourself." 
"Yes,  I  know  what  it  means." 
"Well,  it's  hard  to  go  away  with  the  sweet 
moisture  of  a  child's  kisses  on  your  face,  and 
the  pressure  of  a  pair  of  little  arms  about  your 
neck,  and  come  back  again  before  a  month  rolls 
around,  and  find  nothing  but  a  tittle  grave  with 
fresh  sods  of  grass  upon  it,  and  a  handful  of 
faded  flowers  to  mock  your  hopes. 

"  But  I  think,"  he  continued,  "  I  could  have 
gotten  over  this  blow  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
other  troubles.  They  gave  me  to  understand 
that  my  wife's  condition  of  mind  was  hopeless, 
and  that  her  life  was  ebbing  away  day  by  day. 
I  went  to  see  her.  Pardon  me,"  he  said  after  a 
pause,  and  wiping  away  his  tears,  "  I  can  not 
speak  of  it  I  was  entirely  overcome,  and  I 
think  the  keepers  of  the  asylum  consulted 
whether  I  ought  also  to  be  taken  under  their 
care.  In  my  depression  I  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  seeking  relief  in  drink.  I  was  led  on 
partly  by  my  own  morbid  physical  condition, 
and  partly  with  the  hope  to  get  relief  from  my 
heavy  heart  troubles.  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  bad  men,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  grew 
worse  and  worse. 

"  It 's  a  terrible  thing,  Charlie,  to  be  falling 
away  from  virtue  and  goodness  day  by  day,  as  I 
was,  and  to  be  stupidly  conscious  of  it  all  the 
time ;  to  feel  that  you  ought  to  break  away,  and 
yet  have  the  conviction  haunt  you  that  an  evil 
fate  controls  your  steps.  You  get  no  happiness 
out  of  all  your  misdoings,  and  you  fear  to  look 
steadily  at  the  future  or  even  to  think  of  it 
God's  promises  seem  to  be  taken  back  one  by 
one,  and  the  sky  grows  darker  and  darker,  till 
you  no  longer  look  up  at  all,  neither  to  sigh  for 
what  you  have  lost,  nor  to  pray  for  something 
better.  At  last  my  wife  died.  I  knew  it  was  a 
mercy  to  both  of  us,  but  the  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination had  possession  of  me.  I  saw  the  folly 
of  rebellion  against  God's  will,  and  yet  recklessly 
persisted  in  it  I  grew  moody  and  ill-tempered, 
i  till  I  found  myself  without  employment  of  any 
{  kind.  For  a  time  I  was  no  better  than  a  vaga- 
bond, wandering  here  and  there,  growing  con- 
firmed in  my  bad  habits  rather  than  actually 
worse  in  character.   Wherever  my  fancies  or 
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necessities  carried  me  in  my  wanderings,  I  came 
back  at  times  to  the  place  where  my  wife  and 
child  were  buried.  How  often,  prostrate  on  the 
ground  beside  their  quiet  sleeping-place,  did  I 
promise  to  do  better  I  I  did  make  some  weak 
attempts  at  reformation  but  easily  failed,  and 
each  failure  strengthened  the  conviction  tliat 
possessed  me  that  God  had  cast  me  off." 

"  Did  no  one  come  to  your  help  ia  all  those 
days  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  men  are  lost  when 
they  become  outcasts." 

"I  was  away,  you  know,  from  all  my  early 
friends  and  associates.  I  shunned  the  face  of 
all  whom  I  had  ever  known." 

"  If  you  could  have  best  seen  how  God  was 
caring  for  you  1" 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  he  did  care  for  me. 
One  day  in  my  wanderings,  not  caring  at  all 
what  became  of  me,  I  came  to  a  little  village, 
Millgrove.  I  was  sicker  at  heart  than  ever  be- 
fore. Strange  to  relate,  for  a  whole  day  the 
idea  of  drinking  to  dissipate  grief  or  invigorate 
my  wretched  system,  never  came  into  my  mind. 
I  passed  by  a  place  where  men  were  carousing, 
and  became  conscious  of  a  repugnance  for  liquor, 
and  had  no  disposition  whatever  to  indulge,  as 
was  my  custom  upon  every  opportunity.  Wan- 
dering on  through  the  village,  I  sat  down  on 
the  bank  of  a  little  stream  over  which  a  dam  had 
been  built  for  a  large  mill  a  short  distance  be- 
low. For  the  first  time  in  my  life  the  thought 
of  self-destruction  came  into  my  mind.  Many 
a  time  before  had  I  wished  myself  dead  and  out 
of  trouble,  but  not  dead  by  my  own  hand.  I 
said  to  myself  that  death  was  inevitable  soon, 
that  I  had  nothing  to  live  for,  and  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  meet  it  then  as  a  month  or  year 
hence.  This  was  the  tenor  of  my  thoughts 
when  a  shrill,  childish  scream  startled  me,  and 
a  glance  in  the  direction  from  which  it  came 
showed  me  a  child  struggling  in  the  water.  In 
a  moment,  without  a  thought,  so  vigorous  was 
the  impulse,  I  plunged  into  the  water  and  brought 
the  child  safely  to  the  shore.  It  was  a  little  girl 
not  more  than  twelve  years  old,  the  daughter  of 
a  man  in  humble  circumstances  employed  in 
the  mill 

"  The  parents,  jvho  had  heard  the  scream  and 
hurried  to  the  spot,  overwhelmed  me  with  thanks ; 
and  the  quick  eye  and  tender  heart  of  the  mother 
detected  that  I  was  footsore  and  dispirited  in 
mind.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  gladly  I  accepted 
the  shelter  of  their  humble  home,  which  they 
pressed  upon  me  in  words  that  would  admit  of 
no  denial.  They  were  plain,  intelligent  Chris- 
tian people,  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  of 
the  world,  nor  had  any  great  experience  of  sor- 
row such  as  I  had.  They  were  kind  and  sensible 
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enough  not  to  ask  me  many  questions  about 
myself,  nor  to  press  me  by  any  excess  of  serv- 
ices. I  think  they  comprehended  in  some  way 
that  I  had  been  unfortunate,  and  was  ashamed 
of  the  condition  in  which  they  saw  me. 

"  That  night,  as  I  laid  awake  for  a  long  time, 
restless,  and  my  blood  hot  with  fever,  my  whole 
life  passing  in  review  before,  there  came  to  me 
a  glimmer  of  hope.  The  thought  came  to  me, 
and  I  found  myself  cherishing  it  as  a  drowning 
man  clinging  to  the  wreck,  that  if  God  had  given 
me  up  utterly  to  misery  and  ruin,  he  would  not 
have  put  it  in  my  way  to  do  so  worthy  an  act  as 
to  save  the  life  of  an  innocent,  loving  little  child. 
It  had  been  a  long  time  since  I  had  done  any 
thing  upon  which  I  could  look  with  the  least  sat- 
isfaction. But  this  action,  which  I  knew  to  be 
generous  and  worthy,  seemed  to  bridge  over 
many  past  days  of  sin  and  worthlessness,  and  I 
said,  I  will  try  and  do  better.  I  had  no  plans, 
nor  did  I  try  to  form  any ;  there  was  only  the 
determination  to  redeem  my  life. 

"The  next  day  I  was  sick,  prostrate,  and 
wretched,  and  the  thirst  for  drink  came  upon 
me,  and  then  a  fever  raged  for  days,  and,  as 
they  told  me  afterward,  the  wildest  delirium 
they  had  ever  witnessed.  How  thankful  I  was 
that  I  was  still  alive,  and  it  touched  me  deeply 
to  see  that  they  were  even  more  thankful  than  I 
was.  That  evening,  when  they  thought  I  was 
asleep,  I  heard  the  father  plead  for  me  in  their 
service  of  family  prayer  with  such  tenderness, 
and  with  such  assurance  of  Christ's  sympathy 
for  such  as  I  was,  that  tears  came  to  my  eyes, 
and  something  like  hope  and  repose  to  my 
heart.  But  as  I  grew  stronger  the  folly  and  sin 
of  my  life  appeared  so  terrible  that  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  should  have  despaired  except  for 
love  and  faith  which  found  utterance  in  the 
morning  and  evening  at  the  family  altar.  There 
was  a  quiet,  intelligent  minister  in  the  village 
who  came  two  or  three  times  to  see  me ;  no 
doubt  be  would  have  been  glad  to  do  me  any 
service,  but  he  evidently  did  not  understand  my 
case,  and  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
Perhaps  I  was  only  slowly  returning  to  my 
former  self,  and  had  strange  ways.  I  know 
that  I  was  in  a  kind  of  torpor,  .sensitive  only  to 
my  sin  and  degradation  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
sympathy  on  the  other  hand. 

"  The  little  daughter  whose  life  I  had  saved, 
and  who  was  the  only  child  was  constant  in  her 
services  and  devotion  to  me,  and  I  began  to 
feel  that  her  presence  was  necessary  to  my 
comfort  Her  sweet  spirit  seemed  to  drive 
away  all  evil  thoughts  from  my  mind.  She  was 
of  unusual  intelligence  for  one  of  her  years,  and 
well  advanced  in  her  studies  at  school,  reading 


in  such  books  as  she  was  familiar  with  in  a 
quiet,  appreciative  way  that  was  very  attractive 
to  one  feeble  in  body  and  heart  sore  as  I  was. 

"  One  afternoon — I  had  grown  strong  enough 
to  sit  up,  but  had  not  yet  been  out  of  the 
house — I  asked  her  to  read  to  me  out  of  the 
Bible  in  which  she  had  been  studying  her  les- 
son for  the  coming  Sabbath.  It  was  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  that  she  had 
been  studying.  I  don't  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  God  ordained  it  all,  in  that  infinite  care 
and  compassion  that  he  has  for  us  even  when 
we  are  entirely  unconscious  of  his  presence, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  that 
has  comforted  so  many  thousands  of  wounded, 
sobbing  hearts,  was  the  one  portion  of  all  that 
Christ  said  that  I  then  needed.  I  was  thinking 
that  certainly  God  was  not  trifling  with  me  in 
all  that  had  happened  in  the  few  past  weeks, 
but  had  some  mercy  and  love  yet  in  store  for 
me,  when  she  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  me,  and 
said  to  me  in  that  charming  honesty  of  child- 
hood that  is  more  striking  than  art : 

" '  If  I  were  you,  I  would  go  back  to  Jesus !' 
and  tears  started  in  her  eyes,  and  she  began  to 
sob  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  My  own  heart  throbbed,  and  a  new  sense  of 
my  wretchedness,  and  the  great  distance  I  had 
wandered  from  God  and  the  happy  experiences 
of  my  early  days  came  rushing  upon  me,  forced 
some  pleadings  for  mercy  from  my  lips.  But 
there  was  nothing  but  dense  darkness  on  every 
hand.  I  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  myself 
and  God.  In  despair  I  cast  myself  upon  the 
bed  near  by,  hiding  my  face  from  the  light.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  it  was,  but  I  felt  ber 
little  hand  touching  mine,  evidently  in  proof  of 
her  sympathy,  and  perhaps  fearing  that  she 
had  done  unwisely  in  saying  any  thing. 

"  I  said  aloud,  more  from  the  simple  unrest 
of  my  soul  than  from  any  expectation  of  help, 
'  Will  God  have  mercy  on  me !' 

"She  responded  with  confidence  and  sur- 
prising promptness,  <  Did  he  ever  refuse  to 
have  mercy  on  any  one  who  came  to  him  ?' 

" '  I  will  go  to  Jesus,'  was  the  instant  excla- 
mation of  my  soul.  '  I  am  weary,  and  heavy- 
laden,  and  athirst,  and  I  need  such  help  as  the 
blessed  Savior  gave  to  men  when  he  was  on 
the  earth.' 

"  At  once  the  tumult  of  my  soul  was  quieted, 
and  I  began  to  acquire  confidence  in  Christ's 
willingness  to  help  me,  and  soon  I  was  con- 
scious of  his  presence,  and  tenderness,  and 
forgiving  love.  I  knew  that  the  bonds  in  which 
I  had  been  held  all  the  weary,  sinful  years  in 
which  I  had  refused  to  hear  his  voice,  were 
broken,  and  that  life,  and  blessing,  and  Divine 
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,  favor  were  mine,  and  that  I  needed  nothing 
more.  Lines  and  verses  of  sweet  hymns  that 
I  had  learned  when  I  was  but  a  child,  but  which 
I  had  not  thought  of  for  years,  came  to  my 
mind  as  the  fitting  expression  of  my  new  hopes 
and  feelings.  Passages  of  God's  Word  that 
had  been  a  strange  language  to  me,  were  now 
foil  of  light  and  consolation,  and  my  heart  was 
full  of  comfort  My  wife  and  child  that  had 
gone  from  me  seemed  now  to  come  back,  and 
were  again  the  partners  of  my  joys. 

"  But  that  which  touched  the  depths  of  my 
soul  was  the  assurance  that  it  was  Christ  who 
had  saved  me  from  ruin.  You  can  never  have 
the  consciousness  of  this  that  I  had.  You 
have  never  been  in  the  paths  where  for  years  I 
wandered,  nor  had  such  experiences  of  being 
\  overthrown  and  held  in  bondage,  and  being 
hurried  on  to  certain  ruin  as  I  had.  It  was  out 
of  the  depths  that  I  cried  unto  God,  and  he 
heard  me  and  came  to  my  help." 

"But  that  which  interests  me  most,"  said 
the  other,  "  for  I  have  heard  many  such  expe- 
riences of  God's  mercy  as  this  which  you  have 
related  to  me,  is  the  means  which  God  made 
use  of  in  your  conversion.  A  little  child  shall 
lead  them,  is  one  of  the  promises  of  the  Divine 
Word,  and  here  we  have  it  proven  in  your  case." 

"  Sometimes  w~hen  I  look  back  I  can  not  see 
any  other  path  by  which  I  could  have  been 
taken  back  to  Jesus.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
man,  and  especially  a  minister,  could  have  di- 
rected me  and  led  me  as  this  child  did.  I  had 
prejudices  and  doubts  that,  without  any  choice 
or  design  of  mine,  would  have  arrayed  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  all  such  approaches. 
Yes,  I  clearly  see  in  Christ's  method  with  me 
a  proof  of  his  love  and  tenderness.  He  shows 
the  wounds  in  his  hands  and  in  bis  feet  to  those 
who  have  such  faith." 

"  And  now,  Walter,  what  are  you  doing  since 
you  have  learned  to  believe  in  Christ?" 

"  With  my  new  life  came  an  intense  desire  to 
make  my  life  profitable,  and  in  some  way  to 
make  amends  for  my  folly.  The  way  for  a  prof- 
itable livelihood  opened  before  me  without  my 
seeking  it,  and  in  employment  that  I  had  not 
I  thought  of.  I  am  in  a  responsible  position  on 
!  this  railway.  I  have  what  you  would  call  prob- 
I  ably  an  unaccountable  desire  to  save  life.  My 
duties  here  are  all  in  this  direction,  or,  at  least, 
I  they  take  that  direction  in  my  mind.  It  is  my 
duty  to  see  that  this  is  a  safe  road.  Others  are 
concerned  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  travel 
■  with  us,  and  others  still  aim  to  make  the  road 
profitable  to  those  who  have  invested  their 
!  money  in  it,  but  my  only  thought  and  labor  is 
I    to  make  it  safe." 
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Both  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment  as  in  reve- 
rie, when  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
announced  again  that  they  were  approaching  a 
station. 

"  What !  are  we  at  Oakhurst  so  soon,  and  I 
must  leave  you?  Good-by,  Charlie.  Thank 
God  that  I  have  seen  you  again !  I  shall  be, 
stronger  for  having  had  your  hand  in  mine 
again." 

They  rose  clasping  hands.  "Be  faithful, 
Walter." 

"  I  have  no  other  hope.  The  one  conviction 
of  my  life  is,  that  I  have  no  strength  except  as 
I  follow  Jesus." 

When  the  train  was  in  motion  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  said  to  my  clerical  friend,  "A  noble 
man,  I  should  say.   One  worth  knowing." 

"  You  heard  his  story,  did  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  word  escaped  me." 

"  It  is  such  experiences  as  his  that  makes  the 
Divine  life  in  men  a  revelation  of  Christ,  and 
keeps  faith  in  him  fresh  in  the  world." 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  God  had  some  special 
work  for  him  to  do." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  he  is  doing  it  now.' 


CONDENSING. 


DURING  the  timid  days,  when  men  crept 
along  coasts,  hardly  venturing  out  of  sight 
of  familiar  landmarks,  there  was  little  use  for 
condensing  apparatus.  The  sailor  could  go 
ashore  for  supplies:  the  landsman  had  them 
within  reach.  But  since  the  pigmies  that  inhabit 
this  little  planet  have  learned  to  creep  from  pole 
to  pole,  and  to  scamper  over  continents,  deserts, 
oceans,  here,  there,  every-where,  they  must  be 
able  to  carry  in  a  satchel  what  they  need  for  a 
season's  campaign.  These  are  the  days  that 
rushed  and  clattered  before  the  prophet's  ken. 
He  cried  out,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
jostling  and  crowding,  the  din  and  confusion, 
"Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
shall  be  increased !"  People  are  skimming  over 
the  seas  by  the  thousands.  They  are  scrambling 
to  this  point,  where  a  wonder  is  to  be  seen ;  to 
that,  where  the  opening  of  a  mineral  vein  prom- 
ises a  golden  harvest.  Science  and  invention 
must  keep  pace  with  their  hurry.  When  men 
push  out  into  new  territory,  where  caravansaries 
are  few  and  small,  they  must  carry  their  food 
with  them.  Who  would  have  thought,  a  few 
years  since,  that  an  ox  could  be  brought  down 
to  small  enough  compass  to  go  into  a  soldier's 
knapsack — and  this  without  a  pound  of  waste? 
all  the  nutriment  in  the  unwieldy  carcass  ex- 
tracted, solidified,  and  caked  for  carrying? 
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I  A  few  weeks  since,  a  half  day  in  Elgin,  one 
1  of  our  thorough-going  Illinois  towns,  gave  an 
I  opportunity  for  a  peep  at  the  apparatus  and  pro- 
cesses by  which  these  marvels  of  convenience 
are  wrought.  The  machinery  is  simple,  the 
operations  far  from  complex,  yet  the  results  are 
wonderful. 

•  While  the  larks  are  rehearsing  their  morning 
psalm,  farmers'  wagons  are  rattling  over  the 
country  to  the  Condensing  Factory.  House- 
wives glance  after  them  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
glad  that  instead  of  the  old  dash  churn,  pound- 
ing more  rheumatism  into  their  shoulders  than 
they  obtained  butter  from  the  cream,  they  can 
strain  the  milk  into  cans,  and  see  it  trundled  off 
to  the  factory ;  handing  the  hard  work  over  to 
tireless  steel  muscles  and  steam  energy. 

The  dairyman  takes  the  sheet  of  rules  out  of 
his  pocket  and  looks  them  over.  The  days  of 
cheating  are  at  an  end  in  this  department  No 
guess  work  now.  Science  has  taken  the  thing 
into  its  wise  hands.  It  smells,  tastes,  measures, 
and  weighs  the  contents  of  every  can ;  and  a 
departure  from  honesty  or  cleanliness  will  send 
him  home  with  his  load,  in  disgrace,  and  minus 
his  money.  One  strange  little  item,  just  here. 
The  lady  who  has  the  oversight  of  this  depart- 
ment told  us  that  One  quart  of  bad  milk  would 
make  the  whole  quantity,  with  which  it  was 
mixed,  become  as  worthless  as  itself.  I  wonder 
if  there  is  any  thing  like  this  m  the  moral  world. 

Probably  the  people  who  use  this  factory-made 
diet  would  find  their  squeamishness  allayed,  by 
a  look  at  the  woman  who  not  only  oversees,  but 
in-sees  every  point  and  process  of  the  work. 
Not  an  iota  of  dirt  escapes  her  keen  eyes.  Not 
a  careless  or  slovenly  stroke  eludes  her  vigi- 
lance. A  thousand  pities  we  could  not  have 
woman's  neatness  brought  to  bear  upon  all 
articles  prepared,  in  the  mass,  for  the  palate. 
This  Condensing  Factory  is  a  model  in  this 
particular:  it  employs  both  men  and  women, 
and  does  not  fix  the  wages  of  one  sex  at  one- 
half  those  of  the  other,  no  matter  what  their 
relative  value  may  be.  The  bands  are  paid  for 
their  work  by  the  piece.  A  premium  is  put 
upon  deftness  and  industry,  rather  than  upon 
caste.  Each  workman  in  the  tin  room,  where 
the  cans  are  made,  puts  his  or  her  mark  upon 
each  piece.  The  work  is  carefully  tested,  and 
the  careless  ones  fined  for  each  flaw. 

After  the  testing,  and  straining,  and  cooling, 
the  milk  is  poured  into  the  "heating  well," 
where  a  certain  quantity  of  the  best  sugar  is 
added.  Then  it  is  pumped,  boiling  hot,  into  the 
condenser.  This  is  simply  a  large,  close  boiler, 
from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  In  this 
vacuum  the  milk  boils  at  so  low  a  temperature, 


there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  scorched.  In 
three  or  four  hours  it  is  reduced  to  one-fourth 
the  original  quantity.  It  loses  nothing  in  the 
condenser  that  is  necessary  to  its  nutritiousness 
or  taste. 

It  is  carried  up-stairs  by  machinery,  cooled  as 
quickly  as  possible,  put  into  cans,  and  sealed  | 
air-tight,  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  world's  end. 
Nothing  can  harm  it  while  its  tin  case  is  kept 
whole.    It  can  defy  cold  or  heat,  any  climate,  j 
any  change.    It  has  been  drawn  hither  and 
thither,  up  and  down,  boiled  and  cooled,  till 
only  the  intrinsic  worth  is  left,  and  now  it  has  j 
nothing  to  fear.  I  wonder  if  we  humans  are  not  j 
in  a  condenser,  in  this  troublesome,  pitch-and-  , 
toss  life.  | 

In  another  part  of  the  establishment  the  old  I 
principle  of  centrifugal  force,  that  we  learned  ,  j 
about  in  our  stupid, dog-eared  "Philosophy,"  so 
long  ago,  never  supposing  it  could  be  of  any  | 
mortal  use,  is. here  set  at  cheese-making.  The 
curd  is  put  into  a  wire  frame,  and  the  whey  is 
whirled  out  of  it 

In  yet  another  department  sirloin  and  roasts 
are  brought  down  to  watch-pocket  compactness. 
The  utmost  care  is  taken  that  the  animal  to  be 
condensed  shall  be  full  of  healthy,  juicy  sub-  > 
stance.   Then  he  must  be  brought  quietly  to 
the  end  of  his  clover-field  life.  His  natural  heat 
must  be  iced  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  i 
the  steam  servant  seizes  him,  stews  him,  tosses  1 
out  his  bones,  throws  off  his  fat,  takes  him  up-  I 
stairs,  down  stairs,  through  the  condenser,  till 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  beef,  only  fourteen 
are  left   An  ordinary  cow  can  be  condensed  to  ! 
a  cubic  foot  in  bulk.   A  man  can  carry  soup  < 
material  for  a  month's  dinners  in  his  vest  j 
pockets.  I 

In  this  same  factory  coffee  and  fruits  are  | 
condensed.    Exhilaration  enough  for  a  whole 
Sabbath-school  picnic  in  a  pound  can  of  coffee  !  j 
A  morning's  picking  of  blackberries  in  a  tea-  i 
spoon !  I 

What  a  fine  thing  would  it  be  for  some  one  ! 
to  invent  a  condensing  apparatus  for  the  intel-  j 
lectual  world  1  Put  all  the  talk  of  an  afternoon's 
round  of  calls,  a  tea  party,  a  sociable,  an  evening 
in  a  gentlemen's  club-room,  or  any  other  room 
where  male  gossips  do  congregate — all  into  such  , 
a  condenser  at  once,  and  how  much  food,  nutri- 
ment, worth  would  you  have  left  ?  Suppose  our  1 
public  journals  were  taken  through  the  con-  j 
denser.    How  many  of  them  would  come  out  ! 
mere  paper  rags,  printer's  ink,  and  foul  gases  ?  j 
Much  of  our  magazine  writing  would  fare  little  i 
better.   Even  such  a  condenser  as  a  fairly  dis-  , 
criminating  brain,  behind  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes, 
makes  its  way  through  an  ordinary  monthly  in  j 
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I   an  incredibly  short  time.  Pencil  and  note-book 
1    lie  idly  at  hand.   Possibly  one  line  in  five  hun- 
dred is  worth  a  second  reading.    One  in  a 
thousand  may  be  fit  to  lay  by  for  use.   One  in 
1    ten  thousand  will  answer  to  work  up  into  mental 
j    and  spiritual  tissues.  Young  writers  are  favored 
with  abundant  advice  from  old  knights  of  the 
quill,  most  of  it  bearing  directly  upon  this  point. 
A  reform  might  be  hoped  for  but  for  the  sad 
examples  set  by  the  sage  advisers.    When  one 
has  made  a  name  that  gives  double  force  to 
I    every  sentence,  the  temptation  to  dilute  is  quite 
too  strong  for  ordinary  intellectual  integrity. 
Merit  is  usually  sacrificed  to  bulk. 

According  to  the  French  proverb,  the  adjective 
is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  noun.  "I'll  slaugh- 
ter your  adjectives,"  growls  a  critic  of  the  "  raw 
'    beef  and  vitriol  punch  "  order.  Nevertheless  the 
adjectives  are  thrown  in,  just  as  the  peas  go  into 
the  coffee,  and  the  old  leaves  into  the  tea. 
I    Bryant  gives  some  good  advice  to  beginners; 
though,  after  all,  I  fear  each  of  us  must  learn 
under  the  hard  ferule  of  experience.  He  advises 
the  young  writer  to  avoid  French  expressions. 
He  says :  "  I  think  if  you  will  study  the  English 
I    language,  you  will  find  it  capable  of  expressing 
I    all  the  ideas  you  may  have.    Never  use  a  long 
word  when  a  short  one  will  do.    Call  a  spade  a 
spade,  not  a  well-known  oblong  instrument  of 
manual  industry ;  a  place,  a  place,  not  a  locality. 
Elegance  of  language  may  not  be  in  the  power 
of  all  of  us,  but  simplicity  and  straightforward- 
ness are. 

"  No  one  ever  was  a  gainer  by  singularity  of 
i  words,  or  in  pronunciation.  The  truly  wise  man 
will  so  speak  that  no  one  will  observe  how  he 
speaks.  A  man  may  show  great  knowledge  of 
chemistry  by  carrying  about  bladders  of  strange 
gases  to  breathe,  but  he  will  enjoy  better  health, 
and  find  more  time  for  business,  if  he  lives  on 
common  air.  Sydney  Smith  once  remarked, 
i  'After  you  have  written  an  article,  take  your  pen 
and  strike  out  half  the  words,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  stronger  it  is.'" 

I  \>elieve  a  literary  condenser  might  be  man- 
aged upon  these  principles:  Write  only  what 
somebody  needs  to  know.  Write  it  as  attrac- 
tively as  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
simply  and  directly.  In  literature,  as  in  dress, 
there  must  be  no  borrowed  finery.  A  profusion 
of  ornaments,  so  far  from  displaying  taste,  mur- 
ders it.  Simplicity  must  be  the  rule;  elegance, 
if  one  can  afford  it 
i  This  is  a  condensed  age.  Men  not  yet  gray 
are  older  than  Methuselah.  When  life  was 
measured  by  centuries  condensing  must  have 
been  of  little  account.  What  were  a  few  scores 
of  empty  years,  more  or  less?    But  now  so 


much  is  to  be  done,  so  much  is  possible — such 
glorious  avenues  open  in  all  directions.  We 
can  not  take  the  time  to  wade  through  libraries  | 
of  words  in  quest  of  an  idea.    Who  that  pur-  j 
poses  to  work  out  the  measureless  good  that  | 
the  great  God  thrusts  into  his  hand,  can  spend 
the  priceless  hours  tossing  up  Dickens's  aro- 
matic chaff,  only  to  get  from  it  that  good  young 
people  marry  well  and  live  happily,  while  bad 
ones  come  to  grief,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be 
kind  and  benevolent. 

Recently  a  set  of  books  have  flung  themselves 
before  the  public  eye,  printed  in  signboard  style, 
wide  margins,  type  so  large  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  One  might  think  they  called  loudly 
for  the  condenser.  O,  no ;  they  are  no  cheats. 
We  know  that  we  are  buying  paper  and  pictures, 
with  a  little  reading  matter  thrown  in,  by  way 
of  explanation.  They  flatter  our  vanity.  They 
look  so  immense ;  and  yet  we  master  them  at  a 
sitting.   Why,  what  readers  we  are ! 

There  are  books  full  of  great  swelling  words, 
pretending  to  be  somewhat  when  they  are 
nothing — books  pharisaically  pious,  books  blas- 
phemously irreverent,  books  full  of  cant,  books 
full  of  sentimental  fol  de  rol,  all  human  husk, 
with  not  a  grain  of  God's  truth  in  them.  I 
would  vote  them  all,  not  into  the  condenser,  but 
into  the  fire. 

Nowadays  teachers  pick  the  hard  words  out 
of  scientific  treatises,  as  the  bones  were  picked 
out  of  the  beef.  They  condense  their  meaning, 
and  bring  it  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
public-school  children.  Sabbath-school  teachers 
are  learning  this  art  also.  The  best  disciplined 
brain  teaches  them  simplicity  and  strength. 

There  is  one  book  that  comes  to  us  a  model  of 
compact  thought — God's  book,  ablaze  with  the 
brilliants  of  imperishable  truth.  Let  us  imitate 
it  in  what  we  may  want  to  say  to  the  world. 

,  * 

AT  THE  GATE. 


I  HAVE  no  power 

In  tempted  hour 

The  snare  to  shun ; 

No  wisdom,  I, 

The  right  road  to  descry, 
Only  as  Thou,  my  God,  the  power  doth  give, 
Only  as  I  Thy  wisdom  do  receive. 

No  strength  have  I; 

My  heart  doth  try 

Its  powers  in  vain, 

One  step  to  gain 
Up  the  straight  steep  that  climbs  to  Heaven's  gate, 
Only  as  I,  my  God,  upon  Thee  wait 

I  to  the  end 

Thy  strength  must  spend. 
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No  riches  I ; 

No  houses,  money,  lands. 
If  I  do  hold  them,  Thou  hast  only  lent ; 

Way  never  yet  was  found  whereby 
For  things  I  most  do  need  they  could  be  spent. 

No  righteous  robes  to  cover  me ;  my  hands, 
My  heart  I  lift,  empty,  for  their  supply. 

Of  every  thing  my  soul  hath  need ; 

But  give  me  now,  indeed, 

Only  the  wealth,  dear  Lord, 

From  heavenly  hoard. 

A  beggar,  see !  I  stand 

With  asking  hand; 

With  asking  heart,  indeed, 

Sore  is  my  need  ! 

Naked,  and  blind,  and  poor, 
Behold,  O  gracious  Lord,  me  at  Thy  door ! 
Wretched  and  miserable,  I  come  to  gain 

Cure  for  my  pain. 
I  heard  Thy  voice :  "  I  counsel  thee,"  I  heard— 
My  heart  it  fluttered  like  a  wounded  bird 

Lifting  its  wings  for  life — 

"  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  Me !" 
O,  pitying  Lord !  now  do  I  come  to  Thee. 

Supply  me,  Lord,  I  pray ! 

Thou  canst  not  say  me  nay  1 
Gold  thou  hast  promised,  gold  tried  in  the  fire ; 
True  gold,  not  dross  ;  dross  is  this  world's  poor  gold ; 

Not  this  my  hands  would  hold  I 
But  gold  that  shall  pass  current  at  heaven's  gate; 

That  in  my  sweet  estate 
Yonder,  through  all  the  ages  shall  not  dim ! 

Lord,  give  me  gold  t 

Clear  Faith,  that  shall  behold 
Thee  with  an  eye  untroubled,  though  the  clouds 
Thicken  about  me,  and  the  darkness  shrouds ; 
Faith  that  shall  keep  fast  hold  of  Thee,  when  all 
The  props  to  which  my  weak  heart  clings  do  fall. 

Faith,  growing  stronger  still, 

When  even  Thy  will 
Seemefh  to  my  Wind  eyes  'gainst  me  to  move. 
Fair  Hope  give  me — Hope  looking  far  above 

This^md  of  tears — 
Hope,  casting  anchor  down  through  all  the  years, 
Clinging  with  firm,  true  hands  that  will  not  foil, 
To  the  fair  Land  of  Life  within  the  veil. 

And  over  all  Thy  gifts,  dear  Lord,  give  me 

Sweet  Charity ! 

That  love  which  is  the  root, 

And  perfect  fruit, 
The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Thy  will : 
The  end,  beginning,  and  the  center  still 

Of  all  Tbou  dost  fulfill. 
That  love  which  reacheth  up  to  heights  unknown, 
And  sinks  to  depths  of  sweetness  unexplored ; 
Whose  infinite  lengths  and  breadths  Thine  eye  alone 
Hath  ever  measured.   Yea !  this  love  give  me, 
Whose  glory  filleth  heaven's  immensity  1 
But  even  unto  my  heart's  poor,  puny  room 
Its  light  may  come,  its  songs,  its  grace,  its  bloom, 
O  cover  me  with  its  pure  robes  of  white, 


So  in  thy  sight 
Their  clinging  sweetness  over  me  shall  flow, 

And  all  my  paths  shall  know 
Only  the  pureness  and  the  strength  of  love. 

Mine  eyes  anoint,  O  Thou  that  givest  sight ! 
That  they  no  more  be  dim  and  bleared  with  sin ; 
But  strong  and  clear  their  vision  shall  embrace 
The  radiant  prize  which  crowns  the  victor's  race ; 
Shall  see  afar,  above  the  battle's  din, 
Above  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  fight, 

The  blest  inheritance  that  fadeth  not ; 

Crown  incorruptible ;  nor  stain  nor  blot 
Marreth  its  perfect  beauty.   Lord,  I  wait 

Here  at  Thy  gate. 
I  hear  Thee  saying,  "Knock !  and  unto  thee 
It  shall  be  opened,  even  unto  thee !" 
I  hear  Thee  saying,  "Ask !  thou  shalt  receive." 
Lord,  I  believe  1 


ONE  LINK  GONE. 


Take  the  pillows  from  the  cradle 

Where  the  little  sufferer  lay; 
Draw  the  curtains,  close  the  shutters, 

Shut  out  every  beam  of  day- 
Spread  the  pall  upon  the  table. 

Place  the  lifeless  body  there ; 
Back  from  off  the  marble  features 

Lay  the  auburn  curls  with  care. 

With  its  little  blue-veined  fingers 
Crossed  upon  its  sinless  breast, 

Free  from  care,  and  pain,  and  anguish,' 
Let  the  infant  cherub  rest 

Smooth  its  little  shroud  about  it ; 

Pick  its  toys  from  off  the  floor; 
They,  with  all  their  sparkling  beauty, 

Ne'er  can  charm  their  owner  more. 

Take  thelittle  shoes  and  stockings 
From  the  doting  mother's  sight ; 

Pattering  feet  no  more  will  need  them, 
Walking  in  the  fields  of  light. 

Parents,  faint  and  worn  with  watching 
Through  the  long  dark  night  of  grief, 

Dry  your  tears  and  soothe  your  sighing— 
Gain  a  respite  of  relief. 

Mother,  care  is  no  more  needed 

To  allay  the  rising  moan ; 
And  though  you  perchance  may  leave  it, 

It  can  never  be  alone. 

Angels  bright  will  watch  beside  it 

In  its  quiet,  holy  slumber, 
Till  the  morning  then  awake  it 

To  a  place  among  their  number. 

Thus  a  golden  link  is  broken 
In  the  chain  of  earthly  bliss, 

Thus  the  distance  shorter  making 
Twixt  the  brighter  world  and  this. 
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BEAUTIFUL  VENICE. 


VENICE  once  had  the  name  of  being  the 
"Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  and  then  she 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the 


discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  water, 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  the  signal 
for  her  decline.  Every  year  the  ceremony  of 
espousing  the  Adriatic  took  place,  and  then  the 
Doge,  in  his  state  barge,  went  out  to  the  Adriatic 
and  dropped  a  ring  into  the  sea.  Napoleon 


first  interrupted  and  put  an  end  to  this  ceremony. 
Venice  is  built  upon  seventy-two  islands.  The 
main  part  of  the  city  is  built  upon  forty-two 
islands,  closely  clustered  together ;  and  there 
are  thirty  others  upon  which  various  public  and 
private  institutions  are  built.   The  houses  are 

Vol  XXX.— it 


very  high,  and  most  of  the  canals  high,  so  that, 
viewing  the  city  from  any  lofty  position,  it  looks 
as  if  the  principal  part  was  built  upon  a  single 
island.  The  Grand  Canal  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, the  principal  canal  of  Venice.  It  is  very 
broad,  and  has  a  winding  course  through  the 
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city.  Numerous  smaller  canals  run  into  it 
These  canals  are  bridged  over,  so  that  foot 
passengers  can  travel  from  one  part  of  Venice 
to  the  other.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
carriage  in  the  city,  and  even  traveling  about 
on  Jiorseback  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
travel  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other  on 
foot  is  through  narrow  passages  between  lofty 
houses. 

The  Grand  Canal,  which  takes  a  serpentine 
course  through  the  city,  is  intersected  by  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  smaller  canals,  over  which 
there  are  three  hundred  and  six  bridges,  which, 
being  very  steep,  and  intended  only  for  foot- 
passengers,  are  cat  into  steps  on  either  side. 
These  canals,  crossed  by  bridges,  form  the 
water-streets  of  Venice,  the  greater  part  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  city  being  carried  on  by  means 
of  gondolas.  The  gondola  supplies  the  place 
of  coaches,  as  carriage  and  even  horseback 
riding  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  here,  the' 
streets  being  so  very  narrow,  not  usually  over 
four  or  five  feet  in  width,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Merceria,  which  is  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  across,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  which  is 
lined  on  either  side  with  handsome  stores.  The 
gondola  is  therefore  the  mode  of  conveyance  ; 
it  cuts  its  way  so  rapidly  through  the  water  that 
in  a  short  time  you  may  be  able  to  visit  every 
part  of  the  city.  They  are  long,  narrow,  light 
vessels,  painted  black,  according  to  an  ancient 
law,  containing  in  the  center  a  cabin  nicely 
fitted  up  with  glass  windows,  blinds,  cushions, 
etc. ;  those  belonging  to  private  families  are 
much  more  richly  decorated.  One  gondolier  is 
generally  considered  sufficient,  and  the  price  is 
then  four  lire  per  day,  but  double  that  fare  for 
two  rowers.  The  most  pleasant  and  healthy 
portion  of  Venice  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  is  broad  and  deep,  on  either  side 
of  which  are  magnificent  palaces  and  churches. 
This  canal,  which  varies  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  width,  is  crossed 
by  the  principal  bridge  of  the  city,  the  famous 
Rialto,  which  was  built  of  marble  by  Antonio 
da  Ponte  in  1591,  and,  like  other  bridges  of 
Venice,  has  stairs,  by  which  people  ascend  on 
one  side  and  descend  on  the  other.  The  view 
from  this  bridge  is  remarkably  fine ;  the  beau- 
ties of  Grecian  architecture  meet  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  on  whichever  side  he  feels  disposed  to 
turn.  It  U  eighty-nine  feet  in  the  span,  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  a  narrow  street  running 
through  the  center,  with  shops  on  either  side, 
and  two  still  narrower  between  the  shops  and 
balustrade.  Its  appearance  is  heavy,  and  by  no 
means  merits  the  great  fame  and  attention  which 
it  has  excited. 


Venice  was  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
the  most  extensive  commercial  city  in  modern 
Europe.    Her  origin  dates  from  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Attila  in  452.    Many  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Aquileia  and  the  adjoining  territory 
were  compelled  to  fly  from  the  ravages  of  the 
barbarians  to  the  cluster  of  small  islands  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Brenta.   They  were  then  compelled  to  cul- 
tivate commerce  and  its  subsidiary  arts  as  a 
means  of  subsistence.    In  the  fifteenth  century 
Venice  was  considered  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  city  of-Europe,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Rome ;  and  those  who  visited  her  j 
were  impressed  with  still  higher  notions  of  her  | 
grandeur,  on  account  of  her  singular  situation 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.    It  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  delightful  place  to  reside  in.  At 
first,  no  doubt,  the  novelty  gratifies  and  pleases,  ' 
but  it  is  too  monotonous  to  be  a  favorite  resi- 
dence for  any  length  of  time.  The  streets  being 
very  narrow,  the  knowledge  that  you  are  depend-  j 
ent  upon  boats  to  carry  you  about,  and  the  want 
of  rural  beauty,  makes  one  weary  of  the  scene.  I 
The  saltness  of  the  water  and  the  changes  of  ! 
tide  make  it  more  endurable  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.    If  the  water  were  fresh  it  would  be  | 
uninhabitable.    There  were  formerly  no  springs  ! 
or  wells,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
use  the  water  coltected  in  cisterns  from  the  tops  < 
of  the  houses  ;  but  in  1847  artesian  wells  were  | 
constructed,  which  afford  an  abundant  and  more  | 
agreeable  supply.  The  Venetians  are  improving 
their  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  flowers,  1 
etc.   Very  extensive  gardens,  constructed  by  | 
the  French,  excite  much  admiration,  from  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  formed ;  the 
serpentine  walks,  fine  trees,  shrubbery,  different  | 
views  of  the  islands  and  lagoons,  make  this  an  . 
agreeable  and  interesting  promenade. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  upper  classes  ' 
are  from  three  to  four  stories  high,  generally 
built  square,  and  have  two  entrances,  one  on  . 
the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  other  on  the  street. 
Some  of  the  finest  palaces  are  built  of  marble  ;  , 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  family  are  frequently  \ 
small  and  badly  ventilated,  in  consequence  of 
setting  apart  the  most  desirable  portions  for  the 
exhibition  of  statuary,  paintings,  and  other  works 
of  art.   Venice  is  a  very  reasonable  place  to 
reside  in  ;  rents  are  low,  and  living  uncommonly  I 
cheap;  society  is  pleasing  and  unrestrained, 
and  foreigners  are  well  received,  and  are  usually  j 
much  pleased.  The  manners  and  morals  of  the 
Venetians  have  been  very  much  misconstrued  j 
and  exaggerated,  and  what  was  merely  holiday 
amusement  was  deemed  by  some  to  be  corrup-  . 
tion  of  morals. 
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Piazza  San  Marco  is  of  an  oblong  form,  six 
hundred  feet  by  three  hundred ;  it  is  the  only 
open  space  of  any  magnitude,  and,  with  the 
piazzetta  leading  to  it,  forms  the  state  entrance 
to  Venice  from  the  sea.  On  one  side  is  the  old 
palace  of  the  doges,  on  the  other  the  mint  and 
library  of  St.  Mark ;  the  architecture  is  regular, 
fresh,  and  modern,  and  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  its  neighbors.  Two  magnificent 
granite  columns,  each  of  a  single  block,  one 
bearing  the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  protector 
of  the  republic,  and  the  other  crowned  with  the 
winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  stand  on  the  fourth 

|  side  of  the  piazzetta,  on  the  sea-shore.  Public 
executions  formerly  took  place  between  these 

1  two  columns.  On  two  of  its  sides  are  regular 
buildings  with  arcades ;  on  the  north  is  the  long 
row  (i  buildings  called  the  Procuratie  Vecchia, 
on  the  south  the  Procuratu  Native  and  Libraria 

J    Vecckia.  The  Piazza  and  neighboring  buildings 

!  are  frequented  daily  at  the  hour  of  two,  simul- 
taneous with  the  striking  of  the  great  clock  of 
the  Torre  dell  Orologio,  by  a  large  flock  of 
pigeons,  which  is  fed  at  that  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government — so  it  is  said  by  some 
authors — and,  although  government  receives  the 
credit  of  it,  yet,  as  the  story  runs,  they  are 
fed  and  cared  for  by  the  liberality  of  an  old 
lady,  widowed  and  childless,  who  left  a  large 
amount  to  be  expended  for  this  purpose,  she 
having  been  much  interested  in  their  welfare 
during  her  life. 

The  number  of  fine  private  residences  is  quite 
large,  mostly  built  on  heavy  piles  or  massive 
structure ;  they  are,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  those  built  by  Palladio,  Sansovino,  Scamozzi, 
and  a  few  other  eminent  architects,  devoid  of 

i  good  taste,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
gorgeous  style  and  great  display  j  they  are  gen- 
erally a  mixture  of  Eastern,  Roman,  and  Gothic 
architecture.  Many  of  the  ancient  mansions 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  rest  mostly 

j   deserted.    The  singularity  of  style  in  many  of 

'    the  buildings  is  peculiarly  attractive. 

\      Of  all  the  wonders  of  architecture  in  the  city 

'  of  Venice,  the  church  of  St.  Mark  is  by  far  the 
greatest,  both  for  beauty  of  conception  and 
beauty  of  design.  To  describe  it  in  detail 
would  require  a  volume;  it  will,  therefore,  be 

;  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  point  out, 
with  its  origin,  its  chief  characteristics. 

St  Theodore  was  originally  venerated  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  and  before  the  ninth 
century,  a  church  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
St.  Mark's  was  erected  to  him,  this  church  after- 
ward serving  as  chapel  to  the  adjoining  Ducal 
Palace.  But  when,  in  828,  the  Venetians  ac- 
quired  the  body  of  St.  Mark,  and  deposited  it 


in  the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  they  thought  it 
only  right  that  a  relic  so  prized  should  have  a 
suitable  resting-place.  Accordingly,  the  old 
church  was  destroyed  and  a  new  one  built  to  ■ 
St.  Mark,  who  thenceforth  became  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city.  This  church,  however,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  976.  It  was  partly  rebuilt 
on  a  much  grander  scale  by  tne  Doge  Pietro 
Orseolo,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  the  main  part  of  the  build- 
ing being  finished  in  1071,  and  consecrated  be- 
tween 1084  and  1096.  It  was  again  injured  by 
fire  in  1106,  but  repaired,  added  to,  and  embel- 
lished by  each  successive  generation,  so  that  it 
bears  the  marks  of  several  successive  schools 
of  architecture.  The  principal  part  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies is  Byzantine,  of  which  the  chief  charac- 
teristics are  the  round  arches  to  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  cupolas ;  the  Gothic  pinnacles, 
upper  archivolts,  and  window  traceries  were 
added  to  the  exterior  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  well  as  the  great  screen  and 
various  chapels  in  the  interior,  while  the  re- 
stored mosaics  are  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  great  characteristics  of  the  building  are 
the  exquisite  proportion  of  all  its  parts,  its  in- 
crustation with  precious  marbles,  and  the  num-  1 
ber  of  its  variegated  columns.    It  has  been 
computed  that  there  are  in  the  exterior  and 
interior  more  than  five  hundred*  pillars.  The 
early  builders  of  Venice  were  unable  to  procure 
marble  and  stone  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  , 
their  buildings  entirely  of  these  metals,  they; 
therefore,  built  them  of  brick,  and  the  marbles 
and  other  precious  stones,  obtained  from  Con- 
stantinople and  other  cities,  were  split  up  into  j 
layers  and  fastened  on  to  the  surface  of  the  J 
bricks,  the  surface  of  the  layers  being  often  ! 
wrought  with  delicate  tracings  and  sculpture. 
St.  Mark's  is  the  finest  example  of  this  method  1 
of  treatment.   There  are  five  doors,  all  of  j 
bronze,  in  the  principal  or  western  facade  front-  I 
ing  St.  Mark's  place — the  grand  entrance,  under 
a  succession  of  beautifully  sculptured  arches,  j 
being  in  the  middle.    From  this  the  arches  of 
the  two  doors  on  each  side,  with  those  of  the 
two  porticos,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the 
facade,  are  arranged  in  a  gradually  lessening 
proportion.    The  archiyolts  of  these  are  won-  j 
derfully  carved,  while  the  recesses  above  the 
doors  are  filled  with  mosaics.    On  each  side  of 
the  doors  are  clusters  of  pillars — in  two  ranges —  ' 
of  porphyry,  alabaster,  deep-green  serpentine,  ' 
and  fine  marble,  with  their  capitals  richly  sculp- 
tured.   Above  the  arches  of  the  doors  is  a 
round-arched  balustrade  running  round  the  I 
whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  building.  I 
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At  different  intervals  in  the  walls  are  inserted 
tablets  of  ancient  sculpture.  From  the  lower 
story  of  the  building  springs  another  series  of 
white  arches,  edged  with  scarlet  flowers,  shel- 
tering another  series  of  Scriptural  mosaics, 
their  crests  bearing  statues  of  saints,  and  at 
their  sides  other  canopied  statues ;  and  above 
these  again,  springing  from  the  roof,  are  seen 
five  white  domes,  a  large  one  rising  over  the 
middle  of  the  Greek  cross,  which  is  the  plan 
of  the  church,  and  a  smaller  one  at  each  of  the 
four  sides.  In  the  archivolt  of  the  large  upper 
central  arch  is  a  sculptured  lion  of  St  Mark,  in 
a  blue  field  covered  with  golden  stars. 

In  the  interior  of  the  building  a  vestibule 
extends  along  the  whole  of  the  front,  the  roof 
covered  with  mosaics,  and  supported  by  many 
columns  of  precious  marble.  The  choir  is  di- 
vided from  the  nave  by  a  rich  screen  of  four- 
teenth century  work.  The  principal  pillars  that 
carry  the  nave  and  transepts  are  -fourteen  in 
number,  each  a  single  block  of  white  alabaster 
veined  with  gray  and  amber,  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  and  six  feet  two  inches  in  width.  The 
walls  are  sheeted  with  alabaster,  the  roof  and 
the  interior  of  the  domes  are  filled  with  mosaics 
on  a  golden  ground,  while  the  floor  is  a  tes- 
sellated pavement  of  many  colors,  and  of  varied 
and  fantastic  designs. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  but  very  dimly 
lighted  by  small  apertures  like  stars  set  in  the 
domes  of  the  roof,  and  by  the  silver  lamps  that 
are  always  burning  before  the  altars  of  the 
numerous  chapels,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  even 
after  the  eye  has  become'  accustomed  to  the 
"dim  religious  light,"  to  examine  minutely  all 
the  wonders  that  the  place  contains,  so  beauti- 
fully described  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  "Stones  of  Venice."  "Un- 
der foot  and  over  head,  a  continual  succession 
of  crowded  imagery,  one  picture  passing  into 
another  as  in  a  dream ;  forms  beautiful  and  ter- 
rible mixed  together;  dragons  and  serpents, 
and  ravening  beasts  of  prey,  and  graceful  birds, 
that  in  the  midst  of  them  drink  from  running 
fountains  and  feed  from  vases  of  crystal:  the 
passions  and  the  pleasures  of  human  life  sym- 
bolized together." 

Our  illustration,  taken  from  the  celebrated 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  exterior 
of  this  building,  though  it  can  not  show  the 
marvelous  beauty  of  the  mosaics,  and  the  color- 
ing with  which  the  cathedral  is  so  profusely 
decorated. 

The  Doges'  Palace  was  built  some  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  is  still  a  very  fine  building. 
The  entrance  is  by  the  "  Giant's  Staircase,"  so 


called  from  the  two  immense  statues  of  Mars 
and  Neptune  at  the  head  of  them.  At  the  head 
of  this  staircase  once  gaped  the  lion's  mouth 
which  received  the  secret  communications  of 
plots,  etc.,  against  the  republic.  The  lion's 
head  was  taken  away  by  Napoleon  I.  Any 
person  having  a  grudge  against  one  in  authority 
could  denounce  him  to  the  State  by  simply 
dropping  a  note  in  the  lion's  mouth,  accuse  him 
of  plotting  against  the  Government,  or  some 
other  high  crime ;  and  this  was  enough  to  secure 
his  downfall,  if  not  death.  This  was  used  more 
to  satisfy  private  revenge  than  to  benefit  the 
State.  Numerous  instances,  where  innocent 
nobles  and  great  men  perished,  are  told  by  the 
guides.  Of  course  you  can  take  them  for  what 
they  are  worth,  cum  gratw  salts.  At  the  head 
of  the  Giant's  Staircase  the  coronation  ok  the 
Doges  used  to  take  place.  In  the  hall  of  the 
Great  Council  is  the  greatest  oil-painting  in  the 
world,  by  Tintoretto. 

It  is  eighty-four  feet  wide  and  tbirty-four  feet 
high.  Its  subject  is  Paradise.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  paintings  in  this  hall  representing 
scenes  in  the  history  of  Venice.  There  are  the 
portraits  of  the  Doges  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century.  One  of  them  has  a  black 
veil  painted  over  it,  because  that  Doge  plotted 
against  the  Republic.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are 
some  old  and  curious  maps  made  by  the  an- 
cients; they  show  very  well  what  ideas  they 
had  of  the  world  at  that  time.  Some  are  cut 
out  in  wood.  They  have  the  plans  of  various 
cities,  with  their  fortifications  raised  in  wood. 
There  are  numerous  other  rooms  in  this  palace 
which  are  filled  with  things  of  interest.  This 
palace  is  separated  from  the  criminal  prisons  by 
a  narrow  canal,  but  is  connected  with  them  by 
a  massive  stone  structure,  called  "Ponte  de 
Sospire,"  or  Bridge  of  Sighs.  All  criminals 
were  first  confined  in  the  criminal  prisons,  and 
when  tried  were  taken  across  this  bridge  to  the 
palace,  and  if  convicted  of  political  crimes  were 
confined  in  dungeons  beneath  the  palace,  and 
if  of  any  other  crime,  returned  to  the  dungeons 
in  the  prisons.  A  great  deal  of  sentiment  has 
been  wasted  by  the  poets  and  romancers  on  this 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs ;"  but  over  its  arches  none 
but  scoundrels  ever  passed  to  prison. 

The  condition  of  the  dungeon  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  enormity  of  their  crime.  If  the 
offense  was  not  very  great,  the  dungeon  was 
lined  with  wood,  with  a  plank  bed  to  lie  upon  ; 
but  if  it  was  a  heavy  punishment,  the  dungeon 
was  cold  and  damp,  and  the  air  was  such  that  a 
man  could  not  live  in  it  long.  All  light  was 
excluded,  and  bread  and  water  were  passed 
through  a  small  hole.    In  one  of  the  passages 
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;  were  all  the  arrangements  for  a  private  execu- 
tion. The  stone  is  there  upon  which  the  pris- 
oner used  to  sit  to  be  strangled.  Then  there  is 
an  arrangement  for  carrying  off  his  blood,  and 
a  hole  which  had  a  spout  into  which  the  victim's 
body  was  put  and  slid  into  a  gondola  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  from  which  was  disposed 
the  body.  Very  few  who  got  into  these  prisons 
ever  got  out  of  them  again.  Any  kind  of  es- 
cape was  impossible.  Every  passage  had  nu- 
merous heavy  doors. 

Venice  is  of  the  past    There  is  nothing 
modern  worth  seeing.   The  Clock  Tower,  which 
is  situated  close  to  St  Mark's,  contains  a  clock 
\     of  very  ancient  date,  and  of  an  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism.   It  was  commenced  in  1494.  It 
has  no  dial,  but  Roman  numerals  show  the  time 
every  five  minutes.    On  what  very  much  resem- 
bles a  dial-face  are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 
twenty-four  divisions,  numbered  from  one  to 
twelve.    In  the  center  of  this  face  is  a  globe, 
representing  the  earth,  and  outside  of  this,  on 
the  same  face,  is  a  ball,  onchalf  of  which  is 
gilded,  to  represent  the  moon — the  gilded  part 
1    representing  the  full  moon,  and  the  other  part 
i    the  new  moon;  outside  of  this  the  sun.  The 
i    face  is  made  up  of  three  concentric  circles,  so 
I    that  all  the  planets  maintain  the  relative  posi- 
I    tion  they  have  in  space.   The  earth  revolves  on 
I    its  axis,  the  moon  around  the  earth,  and  the  sun 
1    around  them  both.   The  different  phases  of  the 
I    moon  are  shown  on  the  ball ;  as  much  of  the 
gilded  part  is  presented  as  you  can  see  of  the 
moon.    Of  course  this  part  of  the  clock  is  more 
modern,  as  many  of  the  movements  of  these 
planets  were  not  known  before  150a    But  few 
persons  then  believed  in  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth. 

Over  this  is  a  large  gilded  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  on  each  side  of  her  is  a  door. 
I  For  fifteen  days  during  the  year,  at  certain  times 
of  the  day,  these  doors  open  and  five  figures 
walk  out,  pass  before  the  Virgin,  bowing — 
taking  off  their  hats  as  they  do  so — and  pass  in 
again  at  the  opposite  door.  On  the  top  of  the 
tower  is  a  large  bell,  and  on  each  side*is  a  large 
bronze  figure,  holding  a  large  sledge  hammer, 
with  which  it  strikes  the  hour  on  the  bell. 
Some  years  ago  one  of  these  men  committed  a 
homicide.  A  party  of  visitors  were  upon  the 
tower  examining  the  figures,  when,  as  one  of 
them  went  to  strike  the  hour,  in  carrying  his 
hammer  back  he  struck  one  of  the  persons, 
knocking  him  off  the  tower  and  killing  him  im- 
mediately. All  these  different  things  are  done 
by  the  works  of  the  clock,  made  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  and  now  in  perfectly  good 
condition. 

1 
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THE  FIRST  SOVEREIGNS  OF  JAPAN— HISTORY 
OF  ZINMU. 

THE  history  of  Japan  opens  with  the  story 
of  a  conqueror,  who  came  from  the  southern 
isles.  The  annals  of  the  empire  represent  him 
as  a  native  prince,  lord  of  a  small  territory  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Kiu-Siu.  Obscure 
traditions  assign  to  him  a  foreign  origin,  the 
cradle  whence  his  family,  and  probably  he  him- 
self sprung,  being  the  small  archipelago  of  the 
Liu-Kiu  Isles,  which  may  be  said  to  link  to- 
gether Formosa  and  the  southern  part  of  China 
with  Japan. 

Six  centuries  before  him  an  expedition  had 
set  out  from  Formosa  or  the  Asiatic  continent, 
conducted  by  a  prince  named  TaYpe\  or  Taifak, 
and  moving  on  from  isle  to  isle,  reached  at 
length  the  coast  of  Kiu-Siu.  However,  the  first 
historical  personage  whose  memoirs  have  been 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  Japan,  where  he  is 
called  Zinmu,  made  his  appearance  in  the  year 
667  before  Christ.  Although  the  youngest  of 
four  sons,  his  father  named  bis  successor  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  at  forty-five  he  ascended  the 
throne  without  opposition  from  his  brothers. 
An  old  dependent,  whose  adventures  had  led 
him  to  distant  islands,  delighted  to  describe 
their  beautiful  shores,  which  the  gods  them- 
selves had  formerly  chosen  as  an  asylum,  but 
which  were  now  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes 
at  war  with  each  other.  He  represented  to  his 
chief  that  this  people,  although  skillful  in  the 
use  of  the  lance,  the  bow,  and  the  sword,  would 
be  incapable  of  resisting  a  disciplined  army, 
protected  by  iron  helmets  and  breast-plates, 
since  they  were  clothed  only  in  coarse  fabrics 
and  the  skins  of  wild  animals. 

Fired  by  the  hope  of  conquest,  Zinmu  col- 
lected his  forces,  under  his  elder  brothers  and 
his  sons,  and  taking  the  chief  command  him- 
self, embarked  with  them  in  a  few  well-equipped 
junks,  and  sailed  from  his  native  place,  which 
he  was  destined  never  to  revisit.  After  doubling 
the  south-east  point  of  Kiu-Siu,  they  coasted 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  landing 
here  and  there,  giving  battle  to  the  tribes  who 
resisted  them,  and  forming  alliances  with  such 
chiefs  as  were  disposed  to  join  in  their  enter- 
prise. There  were  evident  signs  of  this  coast 
having  been  the  scene  of  former  invasions,  the 
population  consisting  of  a  superior  class  of  serfs 
bound  to  the  soiL  At  the  time  of  Zinmu's  advent 
they  surrounded  themselves  with  walls  and  pali- 
sades, the  warriors  being  armed  with  a  bow 
and  long  feathered  arrows,  a  long  saber  with  a 
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cliased  liilt,  ami  a  naked  sword  fastened  in  a 
fold  of  their  belts.  Their  most  precious  orna- 
ment consisted  of  a  chain  of  magatamas,  or  cut 
jewels,  which  they  wore  suspended  over  the 
right  hip.  These  jewels  consisted  of  rock  crys- 
tal, agates,  jasper,  amethysts,  topazes,  etc.,  some 
egg-shaped,  and  others  carved  into  the  shape 
of  crescents  and  other  forms.  The  women  wore 
similar  chains  ;  and  this  custom  of  displaying 
all  their  wealth  on  their  persons  still  prevails  in 
the  islands  of  Liu-Kiu  and  at  Yeso  in  the  north 
of  Japan,  but  had  disappeared  in  central  Japan, 
under  the  influence  of  a  greater  degree  of 
refinement. 


ZINMU.    (From  a  7 ant  si  Pamtiue.) 


After  ten  months  of  difficult  navigation,  inter- 
spersed with  brilliant  feats  of  arms  and  success- 
ful negotiations,  Zinmu  reached  the  north-east 
extremity  of  Kiu-Siu.  From  this  point  he  hesi- 
tated to  proceed  farther;  but  having  met  with  a 
fisherman  sailing  courageously  in  an  immense 
turtle-shell,  he  placed  himself  under  his  guidance 
as  pilot,  and  safely  crossed  the  strait  which 
separates  Kiu-Siu  from  Nippon.  This  latter 
extends  from  east  to  west,  in  the  shape  of  a 


semi-circle,  which  forms  the  northern  shore  of  a 
sort  of  Mediterranean  Sea,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  large  islands  of  Sikok  and  Kiu- 
Siu,  and  interspersed  with  little  archipelagoes. 
Zinmu  advanced  toward  the  east,  carrying  on 
his  movements  with  great  prudence  and  caution, 
and  leaving  no  place  of  importance  unsecured  ; 
and  as  the  native  tribes  opposed  him  vigorously,  1 
as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  he  fortified  himself  | 
on  the  peninsula  of  Takasima,  and  spent  three 
years  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  an  | 
auxiliary  fleet. 

On  resuming  the  campaign  he  completed  the  ! 
conquest  of  the  sea-coast  and  islands  of  the  ] 
inland  sea,  and  then  penetrating  into  the  in-  1 
terior  of  Nippon,  he  established  his  rule  over  | 
the  fertile  country  extending  from  Osaka  to  the 
Gulf  of  Yeddo.    From  this  period  all  the  culti-  , 
vated  countries  and  civilized  tribes  of  ancient 
Japan  were  in  the  power  of  Zinmu.    The  re- 
mainder of  Nippon  and  the  southern  islands  of 
the  archipelago  consisted  of  vast  forests,  the 
home  of  wandering  tribes  of  natives  living  solely  , 
on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  who  had  been 
gradually  driven  toward  the  north  by  the  inva- 
sions of  the  southern  tribes.    Along  the  sea-  , 
coast,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Pacific,  there  is  still  to  be  met  a  race  of  1 
men  with  squat  figures  and  hairy  bodies,  and 
broad,  massive  features,  called  by  the  Japanese  ! 
Ainos  (the  first  men);  and  this  type  is  eveni 
seen  among  their  own  lower  classes,  and  stems  ] 
to  show  that  the  Ainos  were  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  Japan,  especially  as  this  name  is  never  ; 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  "  Yebis "  being;  I 
their  equivalent  for  barbarian. 

Japanese  civilization  seems  to  me  the  result  i 
rather  of  a  fusion  of  races  than  a  simple  im-  ( 
portation  ;  this  mixture,  without  absorption  of  j 
the  native  element,  having  produced  a  new  type, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  parallel  case  of  Great 
Britain.  I 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  Zinmu  had  attained 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  but  his  three  brothers  1 
had  perished — one  in  battle,  and  the  others  vic- 
tims of  'their  devotion  to  his  cause,  having;  ] 
thrown  themselves  into  the  sea  in  order  to  | 
appease  a  tempest  which  threatened  the  de-  , 
struction  of  the  hero's  junks.  Zinmu  was  be-  I 
lieved  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the  ' 
divinity  of  the  sun,  who  on  one  occasion  sent  ai  I 
raven  to  guide  him  through  the  dangerous  and  ' 
intricate  passes  of  Yamato,  a  country  which  1 
occupies  the  center  of  a  large  peninsula  in  the  j 
south-east  of  Nippon.  It  was  there  Zinmu  built 
a  strong  castle  on  a  large  hill  whose  summit  j 
he  caused  to  be  leveled,  which  lie  called  his  ; 
'■  Miako,"  or  head-quarters,  and  there  estab-  j 
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lished  his  court,  or  "  Dai'ri."  Native  historians 
often  make  use  of  the  word  Miako  instead  of 
the  proper  name  of  the  city  in  which  the  em- 
peror resides,  and  that  of  DaTri  for  the  title 
Mikado.  They  say  indifferently  that  such  a 
thing  is  done  by  order  of  the  Dairi,  or  by  order 


of  the  Mikado.  Zinmu,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  choice  of  his  father,  made  a 
law  that  in  future  each  Mikado  should  select 
his  successor  from  among  his  sons,  or  in  default 
of  them,  from  among  the  princes  of  the  blood 
royal. 


Zinmu  had  a  glorious  reign  of  seventy-six 
years,  and  at  his  death— B.  C.  587— was  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  the  Kamis,  and  his  chapel, 
known  by  the  name  of  Simoyasiro,  is  placed  on 
Mount  Kamo,  near  Kioto,  where  he  is  still  wor- 
shiped as  the  founder  of  the  empire.   The  he- 


reditary succession  has  remained  in  his  family 
for  more  than  2,500  years,  without  being  inter- 
fered with  by  the  new  power  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Tycoon,  now  governs  the  empire 
of  Japan.  The  ancient  Mikados  were  a  strong 
and  handsome  race,  and  their  wives,  who  some- 
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times  governed  in  the  capacity  of  regents, 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  their  dignity. 
One  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Zingu,  A.  D.  201, 
equipped  a  fleet,  and  embarking  at  the  head  of 
a  picked  army,  crossed  the  Sea  of  Japan  and 
made  the  conquest  of  the  Corea,  returning  to 
her  capital  only  in  time  to  give  birth  to  a  future 
Mikado. 

EARLY  INVENTIONS. 

It  was  from  the  Corea  that  the  Japanese 
brought  the  horse,  ass,  and  camel ;  but  the  first 
only  of  these  domestic  animals  has  become 
naturalized  in  Japan.  The  formation  of  ponds 
and  canals  for  the  irrigation  of  the  rice-fields 
dates  from  B.  C.  36;  the  tea-plant  was  intro- 
duced from  China ;.  Tatsima  Nori  brought  the 
orange-tree  from  "the  land  of  eternity;"  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  date  from  about  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era.  Two  centuries  later  they  became 
acquainted  with 

*'  The  earth  which  bum*  like  oil  and  wood," 

and  discovered  the  silver  mines  of  Tsu-sima. 
Several  important  inventions  date  from  the  third 
century ;  for  instance,  the  institution  of  a  postal 
communication  on  horseback,  the  distillation  of 
saki,  and  the  art  of  sewing,  which  was  taught 
to  the  Japanese  housewives  by  workmen  from 
Petsi  in  the  Corea.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
DaYri  had  rice-granaries  built  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  famines,  which  had  several  times  raged 
among  the  people.  In  543  the  court  of  Petsi 
sent  the  Mikado  "the  wheel  which  points  to 
the  south."  The  introduction  of  hydraulic  time- 
pieces took  place  in  660,  and  ten  years  later  the 
use  of  water-power  in  manufactories.  It  was 
only  near  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  that  the 
Japanese  system  of  writing  was  invented ;  but 
from  the  third  century  the  Chinese  characters 
had  been  in  use  at  court. 

The  mystery  which  surrounds  their  ancient 
literature  prevents  our  being  able  to  judge  the 
effect  which  it  had  upon  civilization ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  civilizing  influence  of 
the  fine  arts  upon  them.  Formerly  it  was  the 
custom  to  sacrifice  human  victims  at  the  obse- 
quies of  the  Mikado  or  his  consort  the  "Kisaki," 
and  they  were  generally  chosen  from  among 
their  immediate  attendants;  but  in  the  year  3 
B.  C,  a  native  sculptor,  by  name  Nomino  Su- 
kune",  was  daring  enough,  on  the  death  of  the 
Kisaki,  to  lay  some  of  his  clay  figures  at  the 
emperor's  feet,  and  proposed  to  throw  them 
into  the  tomb  instead  of  the  usual  funeral  offer- 
ings. The  Mikado  not  only  accepted  the  sub- 
stitute, but  gave  him  a  signal  mark  of  his  favor 


by  changing  his  family  name  to  that  of  FasI — 
artist  Their  laws  remain  to  the  present  day 
more  cruet  than  their  customs. 

The  political  administration  has  been  calcula- 
ted to  develop  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  to 
preserve  its  strength  and  originality.  In  86  ! 
B.  C,  the  Mikado  had  a  census  made  of  the 
population,  and  ordered  the  erection  of  dock-  . 
yards.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  the 
State  was  divided  into  eight  administrative  cir- 
cles, and  these  again  into  sixty-eight  districts. 
In  the  fifth  century  a  registrar  was  appointed  in 
each  district  to  collect  and  record  the  customs 
and  popular  traditions  of  his  department  An 
imperial  road  united  the  cities,  five  in  number, 
in  which  the  Mikado  held  his  court  in  succes- 
sion; the  most  important  of  these  in  the  sev- 
enth century  was  Osaka,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  inland  sea.  The  crowning  event  of  found- 
ing a  capital  to  be  the  center  of  the  language, 
literature,  and  general  civilization  of  the  coun- 
try, was  accomplished  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
Kioto  has  been  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
Mikado  since  the  twelfth  century. 

JAPANESE  COSMOGONY— THE  CREATION— THE 

GODS. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  neither  heaven 
nor  earth;  the  elements  of  all  tilings  formed  a 
confused  liquid  mass,  like  the  contents  of  an 
egg  in  which  the  white  and  yolk  have  been 
mixed  together.  From  the  midst  of  this  chaos 
there  sprang  forth  a  god,  who  is  called  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  whose  throne  is  in  the 
midst  of  heaven.  Afterward  came  God  the 
Creator,  who  is  over  all  creation,  and  then  God 
the  Creator,  who  is  the  sublime  spirit  Each 
of  these  three  gods  had  a  separate  existence, 
but  they  were  not  revealed,  except  in  their  spir- 
itual nature.  Gradually  a  work  of  separation 
took  place  in  chaos ;  the  subtile  atoms  quickly 
rolled  away  and  formed  the  celestial  vault  over- 
head. The  grosser  atoms  agglomerated  slowly 
iuto  a  solid  body;  and  thus  the  earth  was  not 
formed  till  long  after  the  heavens.  While  the 
terrestrial  matter«till  floated  like  a  fish  sporting 
on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  or  like  the  image 
of  the  moon  trembling  on  the  limpid  wave, 
there  appeared  floating  between  earth  and  sky 
something  like  a  branch  of  a  thorn-tree,  en- 
dowed with  motion,  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed. It  was  changed  into  three  gods,  their 
names  being  Kuni-toko-datsi,  no  Mikoto;  Kuni- 
satsu-tsi,  no  Mikoto;  and  Toyo-kumu-su,  no 
Mikoto.  After  these  three  principal  gods,  there 
were  '  four  couples  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
namely,  Wu-hidsi-ni,  no  Mikoto,  and  his  com- 
panion ;  Oo-to-tsi,  no  Mikoto,  and  his  compan- 
ion ;  Omo-taru,  no  Mikoto,  and  his  companion; 
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lastly,  Izanaghi,  no  Mikoto,  and  his  companion 
Izanami. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  IZANAGHI  AND  IZANAMI. 

!  One  day  Izanaghi,  the  seventh  of  the  celestial 
gods,  determined  to  call  into  existence  a  lower 
world.  He  felt  attracted  toward  the  new  crea- 
tion which  he  saw  rising  from  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  and  proposed  to  his  divine  companion, 
Izanami,  to  descend  with  him  to  earth.  The 

.  goddess  willingly  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
the  celestial  pair,  leaning  on  the  balustrade  of 
their  ethereal  dwelling,  considered  what  part 
they  would  select  for  their  intended  peregrina- 
tion. Looking  down  on  the  inner  Sea  of  Japan, 
they  with  one  accord  made  choice  of  the  beau- 
tiful isle  of  Awadsi,  resting  like  a  basket  of 

;  leaves  and  flowers  on  the  calm,  deep  water, 
protected  on  one  side  by  the  rocks  of  Sikok, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  fertile  shores  of  Nip- 
pon. Having  reached  it,  they  could  not  suffi- 
ciently enjoy  the  charms  of  this  delightful  re- 
treat, now  wandering  through  fields  enameled 
with  flowers,  now  climbing  hills  to  breathe  the 
fragrance  of  myrtle  and  orange  groves,  or  sit- 
ting on  the  bank  of  a  cascade,  the  murmur  of 
whose  waters  blended  with  the  warbling  of  birds. 
The  middle  of  the  island  contained  high  mount- 
ains, whose  summits  were  crowned  with  shady 
pines,  camphor-trees,  and  other  aromatic  shrubs, 
and  whose  sides  were  pierced  with  grottoes 
carpeted  with  moss  and  curtained  by  waving 
plants. 

On  beholding  these  beauties,  which  they  had 
themselves  evoked  from  the  elements,  it  seemed 
to  them  that  a  terrestrial  existence  was  not  uo- 
I    worthy  of  the  gods  themselves.   Days,  seasons, 
years  passed  away,  and  a  group  of  gay  chil- 
dren sported  around  the  divine  couple,  on  the 
threshold  of  their  dwelling  in  a  smiling  valley. 
|   But  as  they  grew  up  a  veil  of  sadness  clouded 
i   the  vision  of  their  parents;  they  could  not 
I    ignore  the  fact  that  all  that  is  born  on  earth  is 
i   subject  to  death,  and  that  their  children  must 
|   sooner  or  later  submit  to  the  inevitable  law. 
The  tender  Izanami  trembled  at  the  thought; 
she  could  not  realize  the  fact  that  she  must  one 
i   day  close  the  eyes  of  her  children,  and  yet  con- 
!    linue  to  enjoy  immortality  herself;  indeed,  she 
]    would  rather  descend  with  him  into  the  grave, 
j    Izanaghi  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  a  position 
which  daily  became  more  painful,  and  accord- 
ingly persuaded  his  companion  to  return  with 
him  to  their  celestial  abode,  before  their  happi- 
ness should  be  interrupted  by  the  sight  of 
death,  urging  that,  although  their  children  could 
not  accompany  them,  he  might  leave  them  a 
legacy  which  would  enable  them  to  hold  as 
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much  intercourse  with  them  as  their  mortal 
nature  permitted. 

When  the  time  for  parting  had  come,  he  ex- 
horted them  to  dry  their  tears  and  listen  to  his 
last  wishes.  He  commenced  by  describing,  in 
language  more  than  human,  the  perfect  and 
unchanging  happiness  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven  ;  he  pictured  it  as  a  star, 
which,  although  far  beyond  their  reach,  appeared 
as  though  they  could  touch  it  from  the  top  of  a 
lofty  mountain  which  bounded  the  horizon. 
"Thus,"  he  added,  "without  possessing  that 
happiness  which  belongs  only  to  a  higher 
sphere,  it  depends  on  yourselves  whether  you 
will  enjoy  the  contemplation  and  anticipation  of 
it  by  faithfully  attending  to  my  commands." 

At  these  words  he  raised,  in  his  right  hand, 
the  disc  of  polished  silver  which  had  so  often 
reflected  the  image  of  his  divine  helpmate,  and 
making  his  children  kneel  before  him,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  solemn  voice:  "I  leave  you  this 
precious  relic ;  it  will  recall  to  you  the  beloved 
features  of  your  mother,  but  it  will  also  show 
you  your  own  image,  which  will  suggest  a  hu- 
miliating comparison.  Do  not,  however,  give 
yourselves  up  to  vain  regrets,  but  endeavor  to 
assimilate  yourselves  to  the  heavenly  image  of 
her  whom  you  will  no  longer  see  on  earth. 
Every  morning  place  yourselves  on  your  knees 
before  this  mirror;  it  will  show  you  the  wrinkles 
engraved  on  your  foreheads  by  some  earthly 
care,  or  the  agitation  produced  by  some  deadly 
passion.  When  these  marks  are  effaced,  and 
you  are  restored  to  serenity,  offer  up  your  prayer 
to  us  without  hypocrisy,  for  be  assured  that  the 
gods  read  your  hearts  as  easily  as  you  read  the 
image  reflected  in  the  mirror.  If  during  the 
day  you  feel  excited  to  emotions  of  anger,  im- 
patience, envy,  or  covetousness,  which  you  are 
unable  to  resist,  hasten  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
there  renew  your  morning  ablutions,  your 
prayers  and  meditations.  Finally,  when  retir- 
ing to  rest  each  night,  let  your  last  thought  be 
an  act  of  self-examination  and  an  aspiration 
toward  that  better  world  to  which  we  have  gone 
before  you." 

THE  FIRST  ALTAR— THE  KAMI  RELIGION  OF 
JAPAN. 

Here  the  legend  ends;  but  tradition  adds 
that,  on  the  spot  where  they  received  the  fare- 
wells of  their  divine  parents,  the  children  of 
Izanaghi  raised  an  altar  of  cedar-wood,  adorned 
only  by  Izanami's  mirror  and  two  vases  made 
of  bamboo-trunks,  containing  bouquets  of  her 
favorite  flowers.  A  simple  square  hut,  thatched 
with  rushes,  protected  the  rustic  altar ;  in  bad 
weather  it  was  closed  by  sliding-shutters.  There 
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the  children  of  Izanaghi  celebrated  rooming  and 
evening  the  worship  taught  them  by  their  father. 
They  lived  on  earth  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion for  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  million 
years,  and  became  in  their  turn  immortal  Kamis, 
happy  spirits,  worthy  of  divine  honors.  Science 
confirms  tradition,  and  proves  that,  six  centuries 
before  Christ,  there  existed  a  religion  in  Japan 


peculiar  to  it,  and  which  had  never  been  prac- 
ticed elsewhere,  as  is  observed  by  Kaempfer, 
and  which  is  preserved  to  the  present  time, 
although  in  an  altered  form  and  in  an  inferior 
position  to  other  sects  of  later  origin.  It  is 
the  worship  of  the  Kamis,  and  has  since  received 
various  names,  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, which  I  therefore  pass  over. 


It  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  worship  of  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  in  general,  nor  of  the 
ancestors  of  particular  families.  The  spirits 
worshiped  under  the  name  of  Kamis  belong 
certainly  to  the  mythological  or  heroic  legend 
which  reflects  glory  upon  certain  existing  fam- 
ilies, but  they  are  especially  national  genii,  the 
protectors  of  Japan  and  its  inhabitants.  Besides, 
who  could  the  primitive  Kamis  have  been  if  not 


the  fabulous  persons  of  the  national  cosmogony, 
and  some  others  of  secondary  rank,  those  genii 
and  mythological  heroes  who  receive  divine 
homage  in  various  parts  of  Japan,  where  chapels 
were  erected  in  their  honor  in  very  remote 
periods  ?  These  rustic  buildings  are  known  by 
the  name  of  mias,  and  the  most  celebrated  of 
them  are  in  the  south-west  portion  of  the  archi- 
pelago, which  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle 
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of  Japanese  civilization.  Even  in  these  days, 
and  especially  in  Spring,  thousands  of  pilgrims 
flock  there  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  chapel  dedicated  to  Ten-sjoo-dai'-zin,  in 
the  country  of  Isye",  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
1  authentic  memorial  of  the  primitive  religion  of 
the  Japanese.  Kaempfer  asserts  that  the  Sin- 
to&tes — which  is  the  Chinese  name  for  this 
sect — make  a  pilgrimage  to  Isye"  once  a  year,  or 
at  least  ones  in  their  lives.  "The  temple  of 
IsyeY'  he  says,  "is  a  low,  mean-looking  building 
with  a  thatched  roof,  situated  in  a  wide  plain. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it  in  its  original 
condition,  as  a  monument  of  the  extreme  poverty 
of  its  founders, '  the  first  men,'  as  the  Japanese 
*  style  them.  The  temple  contains  only  a  mirror 
of  cast  metal,  polished  in  the  native  fashion, 
and  pieces  of  cut  paper  round  the  walls.  The 
mirror  is  placed  there  as  an  emblem  of  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  the  Great  Being  they  worship; 
the  cut  white  paper  represents  the  purity  of  the 
place,  and  reminds  worshipers  that  they  must 
present  themselves  with  pure  hearts,  and  bodies 
cleansed  from  all  stain." 

This  account,  remarkable  as  it  is,  is  far  from 
giving  a  perfect  idea  of  the  architectural  type  to 
which  the  Kami  temples  belong.  The  temple 
of  Isye'  belongs  to  a  period  when  art  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  had  not  attained  the  purer  form 
which  it  took  under  the  reign  of  the  first  Mika- 
dos.  Its  essential  characteristics  are  the  follow- 
ing: In  the  first  place,  the  situation  of  the 
building  is  a  special  point,  a  picturesque  spot 
being  always  chosen,  and  one  where  there  are 
plenty  of  full-grown  trees,  with  a  fine  avenue 
of  pines  or  cedars  generally  leading  up  to  it, 
and  It  is  always  approached  by  one  of  the  Toris 
which  I  have  already  described.  The  mias  are 
usually  built  on  a  hill,  which  is  sometimes  arti- 
ficial, and  faced  with  walls  of  Cyclopean  con- 
struction ;  tbey  are  ascended  by  a  staircase,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  chapel  for  ablutions, 
consisting  merely  of  a  roof  covering  a  stone 
basin,  which  is  kept  full  of  water.  The  actual 
temple  is  raised  one  or  two  yards  from  the 
ground,  supported  by  four  massive  pillars,  and 
surrounded,  like  most  Japanese  houses,  by  a 
veranda,  which  is  reached  by  several  steps.  It 
is  built  of  wood,  closed  on  three  sides,  and  open 
in  front,  although  furnished  with  movable  shut- 
ters, which  can  be  closed  when  necessary.  The 
interior  of  the  sanctuary  is,  therefore,  exposed 
I  to  view,  and  its  severe  simplicity  is  not  without 
I  an  elegance  of  its  own,  the  wood-work  being 
brilliantly  clean,  and  the  mats  with  which  the 
I  floor  is  covered  of  the  finest  quality.  The  metal 
I  disc  which  decorates  the  altar  is  effective  from 
'     its  simplicity ;  and  there  are  no  hangings,  statues, 


or  images  to  distract  the  attention  and  interfere 
with  meditation.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  not 
the  least  original  part  of  it;  it  maybe  of  thatch, 
slates,  or  tiles,  but  the  frame-work  is  always  of 
the  same  shape — it  slopes  gradually  on  both 
sides,  and  bends  outward  toward  the  base,  where 
it  projects  over  the  veranda ;  and  its  height  is 
greatly  disproportioned  to  that  of  the  building. 
It  is  finished  at  the  top  of  each  gable  by  two 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  and  along  the  point  of  the  roof  small 
spindle-shaped  pieces  of  wood  are  placed  at 
intervals,  a  style  of  ornament  of  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  the  object. 

The  strips  of  white  paper  mentioned  by  Kaemp- 
fer are  still  in  use  among  the  various  sects,  and 
are  suspended  to  the  walls  of  the  temples,  the 
lintels  of  the  houses,  and  to  the  straw  ropes 
which  they  hang  in  the  neighborhood  of  some 
of  their  sacred  places,  and  in  the  streets  on 
religious  festivals.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  use  of  this  consecrated  paper  is  an 
importation  from  Buddhism,  as  the  priests  of 
that  religion  make  use  of  little  strips  of  wood 
surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  paper-ribbon,  like  a 
holy-water  sprinkler,  which  they  have  before 
them  on  entering  the  temple  and  approaching 
the  altar  to  purify  the  air  from  evil  influences ; 
and  this  has,  doubtless,  led  to  the  custom  in 
some  of  the  Kami  temples  of  placing  one  of 
these  sprinklers  on  a  step  of  the  altar  before 
the  sacred  mirror. 

Among  innovations  more  or  less  recent,  I 
may  mention,  first  the  introduction,  at  the'  en- 
trance of  some  of  the  mias,  of  two  mythological 
figures  in  bronze,  representing,  under  fantastic 
forms,  a  dog  and  a  kind  of  unicorn,  both  crouch- 
ing on  their  hind  legs,  and  symbolizing,  it  is 
said,  the  two  purifying  elements  of  fire  and 
water ;  and  next,  the  custom  of  placing  a  wooden 
coffer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  to  receive  offerings, 
which  sometimes  has  a  grated  cover,  to  prevent 
the  pieces  of  money  which  are  thrown  in  being 
taken  out  except  by  the  priests,  who  keep  the 
key ;  but  it  as  often  lias  a  solid  cover  surrounded 
by  a  ledge,  on  which  the  devotees  throw  their 
"szenis"  (little  iron  coins)  wrapped  in  paper. 
Besides  these,  1  have  sometimes  noticed  a  gong 
or  a  bunch  of  little  bells  suspended  to  the  front 
of  the  temples,  to  enable  visitors  to  summon 
the  priests  when  absent  from  the  altar.  The 
fact  that  these  objects  have  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  the  Kami  worship  is  plainly  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  their  religion  had 
originally  no  priesthood. 

The  primitive  mias  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
memorial  chapels  raised  in  honor  of  national 
heroes,  like  William  Tell's  chapel  on  the  lake 
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of  Lucerne.  The  chief  of  a  country  which  could 
boast  of  one  of  these  monuments  watched  over 
its  preservation,  but  no  priest  served  its  altar, 
and  no  privileged  sect  interposed  between  the 
worshiper  and  the  object  of  his  adoration.  The 
act  of  worship,  performed  before  the  mirror  of 
Izanami,  was  not  limited  to  the  Kami  of  the 
particular  chapel,  but  through  him  to  the  gods 
whom  he  represented  ;  consequently  the  temple 
was  free  to  every  one,  and  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  ceremony  in  the  worship.  This  state 
of  things  has  not  been  preserved ;  the  younger 
members  of  families  were  charged  first  with  the 
superintendence,  and  afterward  with  the  service 
of  the  sacred  place.  By  degrees  processions, 
litanies,  offerings,  and  even  miraculous  images 
were  introduced.  The  priests  assumed  the  sur- 
plice during  the  performance  of  service,  but 
resumed  their  usual  dress  and  arms  on  quitting 
the  sacred  precincts;  they  did  not  form  them- 
selves into  a  distinct  caste  or  class,  but  insti- 
tuted an  inferior  brotherhood  of  a  monastic 
character,  especially  devoted  to  the  service  of 
pilgrims,  and  called  Kanouses.  The  deviation 
of  the  Kami  worship  from  its  original  purity 
may  be  attributed  to  two  causes — first,  to  the 
foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Mikados ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  to  the  introduction  of  Budd- 
hism into  Japanese  society. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  LEARNED  PRO- 
FESSIONS. 


MR.  MILL'S  book  on  the  subjection  of 
women  is  in  a  great  measure  about  wives 
and  their  miseries,  but  the  atmosphere  in  it  is 
not  the  atmosphere  of  wedlock.  We  seem  to 
perceive  as  we  read  the  presence  around  the 
philosopher  of  an  audience  totally  different  from 
that  common  mass  of  humanity  which  toils  along 
the  weary  ways  of  the  world  two  by  two,  with 
minds  so  much  occupied  by  practical  toils  and 
difficulties  as  to  have  little  time  for  fine  dis- 
cussions. A  woman  in  the  heat  of  her  natural 
work,  with  her  husband  to  care  for,  and  her 
children  to  bring  up,  has  seldom  leisure  to 
measure  herself  against  him  or  any  other  man 
she  meets  and  speculate  which  is  the  tallest 
Neither  has  an  ordinary  man,  with  his  daily 
work  to  do,  much  time  to  waste  in  such  specu- 
lations. In  ordinary  life,  notwithstanding  what 
the  newspapers  say,  men  do  not  generally  de- 
spise their  wives.  They  have  got  to  know  in 
most  cases  after  a  few  years  what  each  other's 
opinion  is  practically  worth.  And  their  consul- 
tations are  not  biased  by  any  theory  about  the 
abstract  weight  attaching  to  a  man's  or  a  worn- 
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an's  advice.  The  fact  is,  it  is  Mary's  opinion 
and  not  the  abstract  woman's  which  her  husband 
cares  for.  And  when  she  asks  herself  what  John 
will  say,  it  is  not  any  immediate  sense  of  sub- 
jection to  the  abstract  man  which  mingles  with 
her  anxiety. 

But  apart  from  these  matter-of-fact,  ordinarily 
occupied  people,  who  fulfill  the  duties  of  their 
several  sexes  without  carrying  the  distinction 
consciously  about  with  them,  there  is  a  class,  of 
which  we  desire  to  speak  with  all  respect,  which 
is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  influential, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  speech  goes.  We  mean  the 
class  of  highly  cultivated,  able,  mature,  unmar- 
ried women  who  have  never  undergone  the 
natural  experiences  of  their  sex,  and  really  feel 
themselves  in  the  position  to  compete  with  men, 
without  fear  or  favor.  This  class  it  rarely  taken 
into  account  in  any  discussion  of  the  claims  of 
women,  yet  it  has  inspired  all  such  discussions, 
and  is  the  only  portion  of  the  sex  which  can 
really  benefit  by  them.  Their  influence  is  ap- 
parent in  every  thing — which  may  be  supposed 
an  injurious  suggestion  to  make,  but  is  not 
really  so— for  they  are,  without  doubt,  intellect- 
ually superior  to  the  ordinary  mass  of  women, 
and  still  more  certainly  are  much  more  like 
men.  We  repeat  that  we  desire  to  speak  of 
them  with  all  respect.  Looking  at  them  from  a 
point  of  view  totally  different  from  their  own, 
we  can  yet  grant  to  these  exceptional  women 
the  applause  due  to  high  motives,  high  spirit, 
great  activity  and  independence  of  thought, 
perfect  purity  of  intention,  and  the  most  gener- 
ous desire  to  help  and  further  all  good  works. 
At  the  height  of  life  and  health,  superior  to 
other  women  by  their  exemption  from  all  the 
disabling  consequences  of  marriage,  superior  to 
men  by  their  more  perfect  temperance  and  self- 
restraint,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  re- 
sent with  fiery  indignation  not  unmingled  with 
a  certain  bitter  amusement,  the  vulgar  theory 
of  woman's  inferiority.  They  know  themselves 
full  of  power  to  work  and  act  as  men  do,  and 
can  perceive  no  reason  why  they  should  be  lim- 
ited to  those  arts  of  domestic  management  and 
industry  which  are  the  natural  accompaniments 
of  a  life  interrupted  by  childbirth  and  absorbed 
in  family  cares.  Their  lives  are  subject  to  no 
interruption ;  they  are  as  free  as  men,  as  able 
for  fatigue,  as  ready  to  embark  in  any  venture. 
Their  education  may  not  be  so  thorough — at 
least  it  is  probably  not  classical — but  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  experience  of  it,  in  ac- 
quaintance with  modern  literature  and  the  hab- 
its of  the  modern  mind,  they  feel  themselves  no 
whit  inferior.  And  if  they  ever  dreamed  of 
union  with  the  other  section  of  humanity,  the 
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dream  ha*  either  passed  away  or  changed  in 
|  character. 

To  them  the  plea  of  equality  is  natural — they 
have  declined  to  accept  any  other  standing- 
ground.   Why  should  not  all  the  professions  of 
men  be  open  to  them?  why  should  they  lie 
-  under  arbitrary  disabilities  which  have  not  been 
|    laid  on  them  by  nature  ?   Our  old  scruples  and 
precautions  are  simply  unmeaning  to  them,  not 
because  of  any  unwomanliness  on  their  part, 
but  because  they  have  passed  the  age  at  which 
one  set  of  scruples  operate,  and  have  kept 
I    themselves  free  from  those  engagements  which 
|    promote  another.   And  if  any  social  reformer 
'    asks  us  candidly  why  these  women  should  not 
exercise  the  suffrage  or  any  other  right  they 
happen  to  covet,  we  feel  ourselves  driven  into  a 
|    corner,  and  have  no  answer  to  make.   They  are 
!    as  strong,  as  courageous,  as  clever  as  their 
masculine  contemporaries.   They  have  no  oc- 
casion to  hide  themselves,  no  mystery  going  on 
I    within  them  which  shrinks  from  the  eye  of  day. 
!    Their  lives  stretch  on  clear  before  them  like 
those  of  men,  unhampered  by  any  of  the  usual 
feminine  burdens.    In  short,  they  are  quite  able 
to  stand  up  and  try  their  strength  against  the 
first-comer.   And  if  we  are  to  be  asked  why 
I    should  not  they?  we  can  give  no  satisfactory 
!    reply.    Why  not  if  they  like  it  ?  is  all  the  falter- 
ing response  we  can  make.   We  might  jeer  at 
their  boldness,  but  that  is  a  cheap  and  not  very 
telling  argument   We  might  thunder  against 
their  unwomanliness  and  beat  them  back  to  the 
level  of  their  sex,  but  that  would  be  futile,  and 
it  would  be  foolish.   They  are  quite  able  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
beat  them  back.    If  they  like  it  why  should  not 
they  have  votes  ?  Their  position  is  exceptional, 
1    and  so  it  is  quite  possible  may  be  their  rights. 

There  is  no  precedent  on  the  subject   Such  a 
i    class  has  no  place  in  the  primitive  records,  and 
I    frankly  we  have  no  reasoning  to  bring  to  bear 
I    upon  them.    They  are  very  well  able  to  manage 
their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  dependents, 
and  we  can  give  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  able  to  manage  a  learned  profession  or  some 
i    department  of  public  life. 

We  have  our  prejudices,  but  we  have  no  right 
to  guide  our  fellow-creatures  by  our  prejudices ; 
and  no  rational  creature  can  assert,  at  least  with 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  believe  his  own  as- 
sertion, that  a  young  fellow  of  four  or  five  and 
!  twenty,  just  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of 
education,  is  by  mere  right  of  his  manhood 
able  to  judge  on  any  public  or  political  question 
better  than  a  highly  educated  woman  ten  or 
fifteen  years  his  senior,  who  probably  fills  a 
much  more  important  place  than  he  does  in  the 
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world.  Any  such  assertion  would  be  ridiculous. 
The  woman  has  most  likely  fifty  times  more 
experience,  more  practical  knowledge,  possibly 
more  common  sense,  almost  certainly  more 
education,  except  as  regards  Latin  and  Greek ; 
and  to  tell  us  that  she  is  not  equally  able  to 
choose  her  county  member,  or  for  that  matter 
if  she  likes  it,  to  propose  him  on  the  hustings, 
is  simple  nonsense.  Why  should  not  she  do  it, 
if  she  has  a  mind  ?  The  question  is  so  utterly 
unanswerable  that  it  awakens  within  us  a  cer- 
tain comic  bewilderment  Why  should  not  she  ? 
For  bur  own  part  we  know  of  no  reply. 

If  she  likes  it,  the  chances  are  that  she  would 
be  of  admirable  use  in  many  practical  matters, 
and  could  work  upon  committees,  and  manage 
poor  laws,  and  education,  and  reformatory 
movements,  and  boards  of  works,  and  all  of  the 
benevolent  political  work  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  any  set  of  men.  She  is  as  she  declares 
herself  to  be,  a  force  unemployed,  a  capacity 
going  to  waste,  and  if  she  chooses  to  enforce 
and  insist  upon  her  rights,  we  can  not  see  what 
reasonable  argument  can  be  brought  against 
her;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  she  will  obtain 
them  in  the  long  run,  if  she  perseveres;  and 
she  is  sure  to  persevere. 

But  the  able,  steadfast,  self-sustaining  being 
above  described  is  not  a  type  of  ordinary 
women ;  she  is  not  even  a  type  of  the  mass  of 
the  unmarried,  whose  numbers  we  have  so  per- 
petually dinned  into  our  ears.  The  authors  of 
"  Woman's  Work  "  have  a  great  deal  to  say  for 
them,  and  enforce  their  rights  to  labor  with  rea- 
sonings sometimes  sensible,  but  sometimes  in- 
finitely droll ;  as  when  Miss  Jessie  Boucherett 
appeals  to  the  men  and  hairdressers  of  England 
with  a  highly  wrought  and  sometimes  indignant 
eloquence  to  emigrate,  and  leave  their  places  to  1 
the  unemployed  women !  This  question,  too,  is 
of  an  entirely  practical  character,  a  matter  which 
can  not  be  settled  on  any  general  principle,  but 
rather  by  the  rules  of  possibility  and  expedi- 
ency. We  believe,  for  our  own  part,  for  in- 
stance, that  educated  medical  women  well  qual- 
ified to  treat  female  diseases  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  society.  In  one  special  branch  of 
practice  they  would  be  simply  invaluable,  and 
such  a  consolation  to  suffering  women  as  only 
women  can  fully  understand.  Even  now  in  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  the  services  of  women 
imperfectly  educated  are  eagerly  taken  advant- 
age of,  and  the  comfort  it  would  be  to  many  a 
pain-worn  creature  to  see  a  person  of  her  own 
sex  at  her  bedside  is  simply  incalculable.  Every 
medical  man  must  know  how  women  shrink 
from  the  statement  of  their  own  symptoms  in 
serious  and  delicate  cases ;  and  how  universally 
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the  patient's  story  has  to  be  filtered  through 
some  female  attendant,  who  may  on  her  part 
boggle  over  the  tale,  and  is  certainly  not  bound 
to  understand  it.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  Dr. 
Mary  and  Dr.  Lucy ;  and,  indeed,  laughter  has 
for  long  been  the  understood  way,  and  a  very 
cheap  one,  of  begging  the  whole  question.  But 
this  special  advantage  is  one  which  we  believe 
medical  men  themselves  will  not  deny  the  truth 
of^  and  which  women  in  general,  who  must  be 
the  best  judges  in  the  matter,  would  pray  for 
with  all  their  hearts.  There  would  be  of  course, 
to  start  with,  a  certain  terror  of  trusting  them- 
selves in  untried  hands ;  but  this  doubt  has  but 
to  be  removed  to  make  women  unanimous,  we 
believe,  on  this  point. 

This  is  one  thing,  however,  and  the  education 
which  qualifies  for  it  is  another,  and  there  are 
difficulties  in  respect  to  that,  and  all  other  pro- 
fessional training,  which  are  far  from  easy  to 
deal  with.  Miss  Jex-Blake  in  an  essay  on  the 
Medical  Education  of  Women,  and  which  is 
beyond  question  the  most  valuable  we  have  yet 
seen,  lias  given  a  very  clear  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  medical  education  as  respects 
admission  to  universities,  studying  along  with 
the  ordinary  students,  etc.  From  this  it  will  l>e 
evident  to  the  reader,  that  the  steady  energy 
and  devotion  to  her  object  which  a  woman  must 
possess  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  her  entrance  into  this  profession,  are 
of  so  high  an  order  as  to  raise  her  entirely 
above  the  level  of  those  ordinary  unenthusiastic 
neophytes,  who  do  their  work  because  they  are 
obliged  to  do  it,  and  are  doctors  because  their 
parents  destine  them  to  be  so.  It  can  only  be 
a  personal  choice,  and  the  strongest  bias  of 
mind  and  sense  of  duty,  which  could  nerve  a 
young  woman  to  confront  all  these  obstacles, 
and  force  her  way  in  spite  of  them.  We  avow 
that  we  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  done 
at  all — but  it  has  been  done,  and  we  are  not 
.called  upon  to  understand  but  only  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact.  We  ought  to  add  to  all  we  have 
already  said,  a  hope  that  henceforward  the  bar- 
riers will  be  removed  and  the  entrance  into  the 
fields, of  learning  made  easy  for  every  woman 
to  choose  it. 

But  the  hope  fails  somehow  at  the  moment 
of  utterance.  Not  that  we  dislike  female  doc- 
tors, or  fall  to  appreciate  the  admirable  places 
they  might  -fill  and  the  good  they  would  do ; 
but  because,  frankly,  professional  education  for 
women  is  a  thing  in  which  our  belief  is  very 
limited.  Of  all  the  numberless  crusades  of  the 
day  there  has  been  none  more  warm  and  lively 
than  that  which  takes  up  the  question  of  female 
education  generally.  There  have  been  so  many 


words  expended  on  the  subject  that  we  are 
reluctant  to  enter  into  it  with  further  waste  of 
breath ;  but  yet  it  is  a  branch  of  the  general  ! 
subject,  and  can  not  be  dismissed  without  no*  | 
tice.   The  result  of  the  present  commotion  of 
the  public  mind  on  this  point  seems  to  be  a 
general  feeling  that  to  extend  that  monotonous 
classical  training  in  respect  to  which,  for  our 
boys,  we  now  and  then  take  a  cold  shiver  of 
apprehension,  asking  ourselves  with  doubts 
which  it  is  difficult  to  silence,  is  this  really  the 
best  we  can  do  for  them  ? — to  our  girls,  is  to  do  J 
them  the  fullest  justice,  and  to  provide  for  all  I 
possible  necessities.  . 

We  are  aware,  all  the  same,  that  when  the  : 
preparation  for  actual  life  commences  in  any  I 
but  an  academical  career,  we  have  to  tear  our  j 
sons  away  from  the  traditions  of  school  and  I 
compel  them  to  "go  in"  for  a  totally  distinct 
kind  of  training;  but  yet  we  are  told  that  an  j 
entirely  superior  new  generation  of  women  will 
be  produced  when  we  succeed  in  tying  our  girls  { 
to  the  system  of  education  thus  proved  futile  j 
for  all  but  one  special  class  of  our  boys.   This  I 
is  surely  a  very  unreasonable  conclusion.    So  I 
far  as  the  higher  classes  are  concerned,  who  | 
can  choose  their  own  education,  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  ; 
the  present  theory,  which  makes  living  Ian-  ( 
guages  the  portion  of  the  sister,  while  the 
brother  is  lighting  his  way  through  Ovid  and 
Catullus ;  and  if,  as  so  often  happens,  it  is  she, 
and  not  he,  who  reads  Dante  and  Goethe,  is 
she  really  so  much  his  inferior  in  point  of  in- 
tellectual training  ?   It  is  far  from  our  desire  to  , 
say  a  word  which  should  imply  indifference  to 
the  spread  of  education  ;  but  if  women  are  virgin  > 
soil,  as  people  say,  in  this  respect,  why  should  ! 
we  conclude  indiscriminately  that  the  thing  best  , 
to  do  for  them  is  to  extend  to  them  the  monot- 
onous supremacy  of  an  education  which  many 
of  us  regard  as  unsuitable  for  half  at  least  of  the 
minds  at  present  subjected  to  it  ?   If  ever  there  ' 
was  a  case  for  selection,  surely  this  would  be 
the  opportunity ;  though  the  authorities  gen-  j 
erally  seem  to  prefer  imitation  and  uniformity. 
With  the  same  curious  repetition  of  past  efforts,  j 
we  find  that  the  courses  of  lectures  which  were  j 
to  make  our  working  men  into  sages  and  heroes,  | 
are  cropping  up  again  for  the  benefit  of  women.  I 
Even  in  such  a  matter  as  this  are  we  never  to 
find  any  thing  new  under  the  sun  ?  | 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  j 
professional  education  for  girls,  we  feel  that  we 
have  returned  to  the  general  fundamental  con-  | 
ditions  of  women,  and  can  only  argue  the  one 
question  by  an  appeal  to  the  oilier.    Profes-  j 
sional  education  in  man  occupies  all  the  season 
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of  youth.  He  has  reached  his  majority  at  least 
before  he  is  qualified  to  put  his  powers  to  the 
test,  and  exercise  the  knowledge  lie  has  gained. 
Unless  he  steps  into  an  exceptional  position, 

'    reaping  the  benefit  of  some  one  else's  labors, 

J  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  manhood  are 
spent  in  a  struggle  for  position  more  or  less 

'    hard  in  proportion  to  his  talents  and  his  char- 

i  acter,  and  his  power  of  awaiting  a  slow  result 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  of  course,  this 
struggle  is  not  mortal,  but  it  always  requires 

'  the  man's  full  force,  his  clearest  judgment,  and 
most  careful  labor.   If  he  is  prosperously  estab- 

|    lished  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  at  thirty- 

I     five,  with  a  clear  prospect  of  gain  and  social 

I    honor,  he  has  done  as  well  as  he  could  possibly 

1  hope,  and  can  look  forward  with  tolerable  con- 
fidence on  the  career  before  him.    During  this 

'  early  struggle  he  has  to  exert  all  his  powers ; 
if  he  pauses  for  a  moment  he  knows  that  it  is 
at  the  hazard  not  of  losing  that  moment  alone, 
but  of  sacrificing  ten  times  its  value.  The  road 
is  so  up-hill  that  he  slides  down  one  step  for 
every  three  he  makes,  and  is  aware  that  to  stop 
short  or  to  turn  aside  on  the  way  is  destruction. 
A  temporary  illness  sometimes  neutralizes  years 
of  labor;  he  must  be  always  at  his  post,  push- 

■  ing  on  with  speed  unbroken.  Should  he  fall 
some  one  else  is  ready  to  jostle  him  out  of  the 
already  too  crowded  way.  Such  is  a  very  ordi- 
nary statement  of  the  usual  difficulties  which 
beset  the  path,  say,  of  a  young  physician  ;  and 
the  other  professions  are  not  less  toilsome.  Let 
us  see  what  effect  these  obstacles  would  have 
on  the  career  of  the  candidate  were  it  a  woman 
and  not  a  man. 
The  first  thing  we  have  to  imagine  is,  that 

\  the  girl's  entire  youth,  its  bloom,  and  softest 
years  should  be  passed  like  that  of  the  young 

i  man  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  knowledge.  At 
one-and-twenty,  by  the  devotion  of  all  her  youth, 
she  is  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
her  profession  j  when  lo !  there  appears  at  the 
threshold  of  life  the  most  natural  of  all  interrup- 
tions to  a  young  woman's  career — a  young  hus- 

1  band  ready  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
her  fortunes.  She  is  married  let  us  suppose,  her 
education  being  no  bar  to  the  exercise  of  the 

!  primitive  duties  of  her  sex ;  and  let  us  also 
imagine  that  she  is  loth  to  sacrifice  at  a  stroke 
the  labors  of  so  many  years,  and  that  she  at- 

!  tempts  to  combine  professional  exertions  with 
the  duties  of  a  wife.  She  works  for  a  year,  let 
us  say,  with  intermissions,  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  maintain  her  place  against  the 
lively  competition  of  men  who  have  no  divided 
duty.'  Then  she  is  stopped  short  by  the  in- 
evitable discharge  of  the  primary. function  of 
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woman.  This  business  over,  she  resumes  again 
with  a  heart  and  attention  sorely  divided  between  | 
the  claims  of  the  infant  she  leaves  at  home  and 
the  duties  she  finds  outside. 

During  the  interval  of  her  seclusion,  however 
restricted  in  point  of  time,  every  one  of  her  ] 
male  competitors  has  made  a  stride  before  her. 
Faltering  and  discouraged  she  resumes  her  la- 
borious way  ;  and  if  she  has  the  energy  of  half 
a  dozen  men  in  Iter  single  person,  if  her  courage 
is  indomitable,  and  her  determination  sublime, 
she  perhaps  manages  by  a  strain  of  mind  and 
body  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue 
long,  to  make  up  half  of  the  ground  she  has 
lost ;  when  lo !  another  interruption  comes,  and 
she  has  to  step  aside  again  and  bear  her  feminine 
burden,  and  see  her  competitors,  light  and  un- 
laden, stride  past  once  more.  This  is  the  inevi- 
table course,  known  only  too  well  to  every 
woman  who  has  endeavored  to  combine  pro- 
fessional exertions  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
man's  wife.  Other  complications,  such  as  we 
shrink  from  mentioning,  probably  come  in  to 
take  all  the  elasticity  out  of  a  mind  so  burdened. 
Her  children  born  amid  these  cares,  and  injured 
before  their  birth  by  the  undue  activity  of  brain 
which  weakens  their  mother's  physical  powers, 
come  into  the  world  feeble  or  die  in  her  arms, 
quenching  out  her  courage  in  the  bitterest  waves 
of  personal  suffering. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  At  every  step  in 
her  career  it  becomes  less  possible  to  maintain 
the  unequal  conflict.  Her  competitors  have 
marched  far  before  her,  while  she  toils  and 
strives  midway  on  the  steep  ascent.  They 
have  gone  on  without  intermission  ;  she  has 
had  to  stop  short  again  and  again  in  Iter  course. 
With  what  sickness  of  heart,  with  what  a  weary, 
hopeless  sense  of  the  unattainable,  and  des- 
perate consciousness  of  the  mistake,  she  main- 
tains the  struggle,  only  they  can  tell  who  have 
done  it,  and  happily  the  number  is  not  great. 
Such  is  all  that  a  woman  has  to  expect  who 
attempts  to  combine  the  work  of  a  man  to  which 
she  has  been  trained  with  th.e  common  duties 
of  female  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  she 
puts  aside  the  profession  she  has  acquired  and 
gives  herself  up  to  domesticity  and  wifehood 
until  the  period  of  child-bearing  is  over,  and 
her  special  responsibilities  so  far  accomplished. 
This  period  can  not  be  estimated  at  less  than 
twenty  years.  It  may  be  considerably  shorter; 
it  is  sometimes  longer ;  but  we  are  not  under- 
standing the  possibilities  if  we  grant  that  at 
forty  she  may  consider  herself  emancipated  from 
woman's  natural  disabilities,  and  may  stretch 
out  her  hands  toward  the  tools  which  she  put 
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from  her  all  new  and  shining  at  one-and-twenty. 
Will  these  tools  have  improved,  or  will  they 
have  deteriorated  in  the  mean  time?  Will  her 
training  of  twenty  years  ago  come  back  all  fresh 
to  her  memory  as  if  it  had  been  but  twenty 
days  ?  Will  the  world  be  so  good  as  to  stand 
still  in  the  mean  time  and  keep  every  thing  just 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  her  apprenticeship  that 
she  may  begin  again  with  some  chance  of  suc- 
cess ?  Alas,  no !  this  is  precisely  what  the 
world  will  not  do.  She  will  find  her  fellow- 
students  a  hundred  miles  ahead  of  her,  and 
their  sons  ready  to  tread  on  her  heels  and  gibe 
at  her  old-world  principles.  She  will  be  of  the 
old  school  before  she  has  even  begun  to  put  in 
practice  her  rusty  knowledge.  She  will  feel  in 
herself  the  painful  consciousness  of  faculties 
blunted  by  want  of  use,  and  powers  numbed  by 
long  inaction.  If  she  is  a  wonderful  woman, 
with  the  energy  of  half  a  dozen  men,  she  will 
perhaps  make  a  desperate  effort  and  force  her 
way  along  side  of  some  plodding  bungler  whose 
indolence  or  stupidity  have  left  him  out  of  the 
race.  This  is  the  best  that  can  befall  her  if  she 
adopts  this  second  course  and  waits  until  she 
can  give  to  her  profession  the  matured  and 
steady  powers  of  middle  age. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative  open  to  her. 
She  can  take  a  vow  of  celibacy.  She  can  throw 
off  altogether  the  yoke  of  nature,  and  fit  herself 
to  compete  with  man  by  consciously  and  vol- 
untarily rejecting  the  life  of  woman.  This  is  a 
possibility  which  is  not  to  be  rejected  with  dis- 
dain as  out  of  the  question.  If  all  is  true  that 
we  continually  read  about  the  number  of  women 
who  can  not  marry,  it  is  no  unfit  question  for 
the  more  resolute  souls  among  them,  whether 
they  should  not  make  up  their  minds  that  they 
will  not  marry,  and  thus  qualify  themselves  by 
one  severe  yet  effectual  effort  for  an  existence 
resembling  that  of  man.  By  this  means  alone 
can  they  procure  for  themselves  fair  play  in  the 
world,  or  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  any 
profession. 

But  this  is  a  penalty  which  perhaps  not  one 
of  all  their  male  fellow-students  would  under- 
take to  pay;  and  it  is  the  most  cruel  renuncia- 
tion which  can  be  exacted  from  a  human  crea- 
ture. Thus  success  in  a  profession — nay,  the 
mere  initiatory  possibility  of  success — requires 
from  a  woman  not  equality  with  man,  but  an 
amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  superiority 
over  him,  which  can  only  be  found  in  the  rarest 
and  most  isolated  cases.  To  him  the  prospect 
of  marriage  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  industry 
and  exertion.  To  her  it  is  simple  ruin,  so  far 
as  her  work  is  concerned.  If  then  she  has  the 
magnanimity  and  self-devotion  to  cut  herself 


off  from  all  that  is  popularly  considered  happi- 
ness in  life — from  all  that  youth  most  dreams 
of,  and  the  heart  most  cares  for — she  is  free  to 
enter  into  and  pursue,  and  very  likely  will  suc- 
ceed in  a  profession,  which  men,  with  all  solaces 
of  love  and  help  of  companionship,  pursue  by 
her  side  at  not  half  the  cost.  Perhaps  even 
then,  after  she  has  made  this  sacrifice,  she  will 
find  that  she  is  the  pot  of  earth  making  her  way  < 
among  their  pots  of  iron  ;  and  that  their  superior 
physical  powers  and  bolder  temperament  will 
carry  them  beyond  her,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  devotion  she  has  shown  and  the  price  j 
she  has  paid.  But  this  is  the  best  we  can 
promise  her  when  all  is  done — to  (perhaps) 
succeed  as  well,  at  the  cost  of  every  thing,  as 
her  competitors  who  go  into  it  with  the  com- 
monest of  motives  and  at  no  cost  at  all. 

This  is  a  very  serious,  very  weighty  consider-  I 
ation  at  the  outset  of  a  career.   Professional  , 
education,  too,  is  very  costly,  and  the  parents 
of  young  women  to  whom  self-support  is  neces-  | 
sary  are  not  generally  rolling  in  wealth ;  can  , 
we  then  wonder  at  their  reluctance  to  purchase 
dearly  such  a  training  for  their  daughter,  know-  | 
ing  that  the  expense  will  most  probably  be  all 
in  vain,  and  indeed  hoping  that  her  first  step  in 
actual  life  will  be  to  render  herself  incapable  of 
her  profession  by  a  happy  marriage?   We  do 
not  for  one  moment  deny  that  the  picture  we 
have  just  drawn,  and  the  truth  of  which  we  are 
but  too  certainly  aware  of,  is  the  very  contrary  I 
of  encouraging  to  those  hapless  women  who  are  1 
seeking  work  to  do  and  know  not  where  to  find  I 
it   We  acknowledge  sadly  that  it  is  not  en-  ! 
couraging,  but  it  is  better  to  face  the  truth  than 
to  ignore  it.    These  things  would  remain  true 
were  all  the  colleges  in  Christendom  thrown 
open  to-morrow  with  all  their  means  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  girl-graduates  who,  we  are  told,  thirst  j 
for  improved  education.    By  all  means,  we  say,  | 
let  them  be  thrown  open.  Let  all  contemptuous 
laws  that  teach  fools  to  sneer  at  the  mother  who  I 
bore  them  be  erased  from  our  statute-book.  Let  | 
the  women  who  stand  apart  from  woman's  nat-  I 
ural  existence,  be  it  by  choice,  be  it  by  neces-  I 
sity,  be  permitted  to  assume  men's  privileges 
if  they  choose.    And  what  then,  O  daughters 
of  Eve  ?   The  most  of  you  will  still  be  wives, 
will  still  be  mothers  all  the  same,  will  still  lie 
under  nature's  own  disabilities  and  be  trusted 
with  nature's  high  responsibilities,  and  have 
your  work  to  do,  which  no  man  is  capable  of 
doing  instead  of  you.    Legislation  may  help  the 
surplus,  the  exceptional  women.    If  it  does 
really  aid  them  to  find  a  practicable  standing 
ground  it  will  do  well ;  but  for  the  majority,  leg- 
islation can  do  little  and  revolution  nothing  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  NEW  HOUR. 

THERE  was  a  neat  cottage  on  the  sea-shore 
not  far  from  our  dwelling,  which  I  had 
often  admired  as  I  walked  or  rode  in  that  direc- 
tion. Its  surroundings  were  tasteful,  and  it 
commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  If  that  could  be  secured,  I  thought, 
it  would  make  us  a  comfortable  and  pleasant 
home.  Then  I  should  try  to  obtain  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher. 

But  in  case  I  should  fail  to  find  it,  what  there 
was  left  for  me  to  do  I  knew  not.  All  at  once 
a  thought  of  the  jewels  which  my  father  bad 
given  me  in  my  girlhood,  and  which  I  had  not 
worn  for  so  long  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  that 
I  possessed  them,  came  into  my  mind,  and  I 
took  up  my  lamp  and  went  to  a  drawer  in  which 
I  kept  my  choicest  treasures.  I  took  from 
thence  the  casket  -  in  which  years  ago  I  had 
placed  them,  and  there  they  all  were,  as  bright 
and  beautiful  as  when  I  laid  them  away. 

I  had  ceased  to  wear  them,  because  their 
brightness  seemed  to  mock  my  misery,  and  the 
sight  of  them  now  brought  up  mournful  memo- 
ries of  happier  days.  I  would  fain  have  kept 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  past,  but  the  price 
they  would  bring  would  furnish  food  and  shelter 
for  my  either  in  his  old  age,  and  they  must  go. 
I  laid  them  out  one  by  one  until  I  came  to  a 
diamond  necklace  which  my  Cither  bad  pre- 
sented to>  me  on  my  eighteenth  birthday.  That 
was  the  Summer  of  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Esmond,  and  I  had  then  worn  it  on  many  de- 
lightful occasions.  "I  will  part  with  the  rest 
first,"  I  thought,  "and  if  necessity  requires  it, 
this  also,  but  till  then  I  will  keep  it" 

I  estimated  what  the  others  would  probably 
bring,  and  concluded  I  should  have  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  cottage,  if  it  was  to  be  had,  and 
for  our  support  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  This  removed  a  great  weight  from  my 
mind.  I  determined,  however,  to  say  nothing 
of  this  to  my  father,  for  I  wished  if  possible 
to  give  him  a  pleasant  surprise.  And  this  I 
thought  I  could  easily  do,  for  he  was  so  ab- 
sorbed with  his  business  that  he  would  not  no- 
tice my  movements. 

The  next  morning  I  sought,  as  the  night 
before,  to  cheer  and  comfort  him,  and  to  pre- 
pare him  as  far  as  I  could  for  whatever  the 
future  might  have  in  store  for  him.  And  it  was 
well  that  be  was  thus  in  a  measure  prepared, 
for  in  a  few  days  goods,  home,  every  thing  save 
a  few  articles,  among  which  was  my  piano,  that 
Us  creditors  in  kindness  spared  to  us,  was 
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gone.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  all  must  go,  I 
disposed  of  my  jewelry  for  a  good  sum,  and 
went  to  the  cottage  to  see  what  could  be  done 
there.  Luckily  it  could  be  bought,  and  for  a 
moderate  price,  and  I  had  our  goods  removed 
to  it  at  once,  supplying  by  purchases  whatever 
was  needed  to  make  it  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable. 

.  I  determined  to  keep  one  servant,  who  had 
long  been  with  us,  and  who  would  have  clung 
to  us  as  long  as  her  services  seemed  necessary, 
even  with  no  prospect  of  any  remuneration,  and 
she  entered  heartily  into  all  my  plans.  With 
our  combined  efforts  we  soon  had  every  thing 
in  perfect  order. 

The  front  and  principal  room  of  the  cottage 
was  a  large  and  truly  pleasant  room,  with  a 
view  from  the  windows  not  unlike  that  from  my 
old  home.  On  the  floor  of  this  room  we  placed 
a  bright  carpet,  and  covered  the  walls  with  our 
pictures,  which,  by  the  way,  were  among  the 
things  sacred  to  us.  In  this  room  we  also 
placed  the  piano,  with  a  sofa  and  chairs  to 
match,  with  my  cither's  easy-chair  and  books, 
together  with  numerous  other  articles,  which  I 
had  caused  to  be  purchased  because  I  knew  he 
prized  and  would  miss  them.  When  all  was  so 
nearly  in  order  that  I  thought  I  could  finish 
alone,  I  sent  Dora  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare 
dinner.  "  Be  sure,"  I  said  "  to  have  an  unusu- 
ally good  one,  and  be  particular  to  have  my 
father's  favorite  dishes."  She  went  about  it 
with  a  will, and  I  knew  it  would  be  forthcoming. 
In  due  time  the  savory  odors  proceeding  from 
that  quarter  proclaimed  the  good  things  being 
prepared  for  the  table. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  have  every  thing  look 
as  pleasant  and  homelike  as  possible,  I  laid  the 
cloth  for  dinner  in  the  room  which  we  had  just 
been  fitting  up,  and  really  every  thing  looked 
cheerful  and  inviting.  When  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, I  put  on  my  hat  and  went  in  search  of 
my  father. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  sale  of  our  home  and 
household  goods,  and  it  was  all  over  and  the 
people  gone.  I  found  him  wandering  with  a 
sad,  heart-broken  look  about  the  empty,  cheer- 
less apartments.  "  Come,  father,"  I  said,  "  let 
us  go  and  have  a  walk  down  by  the  sea-shore." 

"  No,  my  child,"  he  replied  sadly, "  I  must  go 
in  search  of  some  lodgings  for  us  somewhere, 
though  where  the  means  to  pay  for  it  is  coming 
from  Heaven  alone  knows." 

"But  come  and  take  this  walk  with  me  first," 
I  urged,  and  without  scarcely  seeming  to  know 
which  way  he  was  going,  he  allowed  me  to  lead 
him  away.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  the 
little  gate  before  the  cottage. 
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"  No,  Gertrude,  I  can  not  stop  to-night,"  he 
began  as  he  saw  me  about  to  open  the  gate. 
"  It  will  be  night  now  before  we  shall  get  to  the 

city." 

"Please  me  in  this,  father,"  I  replied,  "and  I 
will  urge  you  no  farther." 

He  reluctantly  consented,  and  I  went  forward 
and  up  the  steps  to  the  porch,  which  was  nearly 
hidden  by  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckles,  just 
then  in  blossom,  and  which  filled  the  premises 
with  their  delightful  fragrance. 

From  this  porch  a  door  opened  into  the  room 
awaiting  us,  and  when  my-  father  reached  the 
threshold  and  saw  upon  the  walls  his  favorite 
pictures,  with  a  hundred  other  dear  and  familiar 
objects,  together  with' the  table  full  of  smoking 
viands,  all  of  which  looked  so  cozy  and  inviting, 
he  seemed,  in  part,  to  comprehend  what  I  had 
been  doing,  but  was  too  nearly  overcome  with 
conflicting  emotions  to  trust  himself  to  speak. 
"  Does  not  this  look  comfortable  and  homelike, 
father  ?"  I  said  cheerfully,  when  I  saw  the  tears 
begin  to  trickle  down  his  face,  and  wishing  to 
have  him  joyful  rather  than  sad. 

"It  does,  indeed,  and  is  a  refuge  unspeakably 
welcome  to  me  in  this  dark  hour.  But  whence 
came  the  money  to  pay  for  this,  my  dear  child  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  father ;  but  first  let  us  have 
dinner,  which  will  be  getting  cold  if  we  stop  to 
talk  longer."  And  as  we  ate  I  told  him  of  all 
my  doings  in  the  few  days  past,  and  that  my 
jewels  had  brought  not  only  enough  to  purchase 
the  house,  and  all  the  things  he  saw  around 
him,  but  enough  for  our  support  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  And  I  doubt  if  either  of  us  in  many 
years  had  passed  a  happier  hour  than  that  which 
we  spent  over  our  first  meal  in  the  cottage. 

And  as  the  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  look  of  peace  and  con- 
tent settling  down  upon  my  father's  face,  which, 
in  time,  wholly  displaced  the  haggard,  care- 
worn expression  it  had  so  long  worn. 

I  was  also  happier  than  I  had  ever  expected 
to  be  again  in  this  life.  I  devoted  my  time 
principally  to  those  things  which  I  knew  would 
tend  to  make  my  father  contented  and  happy. 

Sometimes  I  would  read  to  him  from  some 
interesting  author,  at  others  I  would  play  his 
favorite  pieces  in  music,  or  stroll  with  him  along 
the  charming  walks  of  the  sea-side. 

But  this  pleasant  dream  was  destined  to  be 
of  short  duration.  When  we  had  been  at  the 
cottage  about  four  months,  my  father  was  at- 
tacked with  a  fever  that  was  prevailing  in  the 
city,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  was  bereft  of  my  last 
earthly  friend.  I  was  now  more  desolate  than 
ever  before.  Dora  still  clung  to  me,  however, 
and  together  we  lived  till  the  following  Spring. 


By  that  time  my  funds — into  which  my  father's 
illness  had  made  large  inroads — were  so  low 
that  I  could  no  longer  support  us  both.  I  then 
began  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  teaching  again, 
for  I  could  not  yet  bring  my  mind  to  part  with 
my  diamond  necklace.  The  thought,  however, 
of  going  into  the  city  among  those  with  whom 
I  had  associated  in  my  brighter  days,  to  seek 
employment,  was  so  humiliating  to  me,  that  at 
times  I  was  almost  tempted  to  let  it  go. 

While  I  was  still  undecided  as  to  what  course 
to  pursue,  Dora  told  me  one  day  that  she  had 
decided  to  go  to  America  to  a  brother,  who, 
with  his  family,  lived  in  a  thriving  German  set- 
tlement, and  had  become  wealthy,  and  from 
whom  she  had  just  heard,  and  warmly  urged 
me  to  accompany  her.  At  first  the  proposition 
seemed  a  wild  one,  but  by  degrees  it  became 
familiar.  "Why  should  I  not  go?"  I  began 
after  a  time  to  think.  "  I  had  no  relative,  no 
friend,  not  a  single  tie  to  bind  me  to  my  native 
land,  and  there  was  do  reason  why  I  should 
desire  to  remain  in  a  place  where  every  thing  I 
saw  served  to  remind  me  of  the  joys  or  sorrows 
of  the  past" 

One  day  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  store  to 
make  some  purchase,  when  I  met  00  the  street 
one  of  my  former  friends  and  associates,  and 
who  still  moved  in  the  wealthy  and  exclusive 
circle  to  which  I  had  formerly  belonged.  She 
passed  me  without  even  a  look  of  recognition. 
From  this  time  I  was  no  longer  undecided.  If 
I  became  a  teacher,  as  I  should  soon  be  obliged 
to,  I  should  without  doubt  often  meet  my  ac- 
quaintances, and  the  thought  of  being  treated 
in  that  way  I  could  not  endure. 

Dora  was  delighted  with  my  conclusion,  and 
we  at  once  set  about  making  preparations  for 
our  long  journey.  I  improved  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  I  found  to  dispose  of  my  cottage 
and  furniture,  and  which  brought  me  money 
enough  to  take  us  across  the  ocean,  and  to  sup- 
ply my  needs  for  some  time  after. 

When  we  were  fairly  out  upon  the  open  sea, 
and  I  saw  the  last  faint  outline  of  my  native 
land  disappearing,  I  could  not  but  fed  unspeak- 
ably sad  to  think  I  was  to  see  it  no  more,  though 
if  I  had  remained  I  had  no  reason  to  hope  for 
more  happiness  than  I  bad  enjoyed  in  the  past, 
for  I  had  never  once  heard  from  my  husband 
and  children,  and  probably  never  should. 

The  first  few  days  of  our  voyage  the  weather 
was  fair,  and  no  one  seemed  much  affected  by 
the  change  from  the  land  to  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  But  after  awhile  it  was  our  lot  to  encoun- 
ter a  fierce  and  threatening  gale.  At  first  we 
watched  it  with  intense  interest,  for  many  of  us 
had  never  before  witnessed  a  storm  at  sea.  And 
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h  was  truly  a  grand  and  imposing  sight  to  see 
the  huge  foam-capped  billows  rising  In  their 
fory  seemingly  to  the  very  clouds,  then  sinking 
again  to  such  fearful  depths. 

But  the  feeling  of  interest  or  of  awe  which  it 
at  first  inspired  soon  gave  place  to  that  of  fear, 
for  the  storm  was  not  only  endangering  the 
vessel  to  some  extent,  but  the  lives  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
began  to  suffer  intensely  from  sea-sickness. 

Dora  was  among  the  first  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  gale.  And  so  great  a  sufferer  was  she 
from  the  first  that  I  early  began  to  despair  of 
her  recovery.  I  ministered  to  her  wants  until 
I,  too,  was  overcome  with  the  terrible  sickness, 
when  others  who  were  able  took  my  place  and 
did  what  they  could  for  her.  But  no  remedy 
proved  effective,  and  before  the  storm,  which 
lasted  several  days,  had  subsided,  my  poor, 
faithful  Dora  was  no  more. 

Bitter,  indeed,  were  the  tears  which  I  shed 
when  the  kind-hearted  sailors  committed  her 
body  to  the  deep.  She  had  been  a  kind,  true 
friend,  and  to  lose  her  was  to  lose  all.  If  I  had 
dreamed  that  such  a  calamity  was  in  store  for 
me  I  should  not  have  launched  out  into  the 
world  as  I  had.  But  I  had  not,  and  earnestly 
as  I  wished  myself  back  in  the  father-land  it  was 
useless  to  repine,  for  there  was  now  no  alterna- 
tive for  me  but  to  go  forward  to  the  strange, 
unknown  land  to  which  we  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 

CHATTER  VL 
Un  IN  AMERICA. 

When  I  reached  New  York  I  wrote  to  Dora's 
brother  of  her  death,  for  he  lived  m  another 
city;  but  I  did  not  go  there  as  we  had  intended, 
for  I  feft  that  I  had  no  claims  upon  his  hos- 
pitality. Besides,  I  was  not  sure  that  I  might 
not  sometime  return  to  Germany  if  I  did  not 
meet  with  success  here.  I  also  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  poor  Dora's  death  to  a  sister  of  hers, 
who  was  still  living  as  a  servant  In  my  native 
city,  and  who  had  once  been  a  valued  servant 
in  my  lather's  house. 

I  did  not  at  once  seek  a  situation  in  New 
York,  for  I  was  still  feeble  from  the  effects  of 
my  journey,  but  hired  a  comfortable  lodging  in 
which  I  intended  to  remain  until  I  recovered 
my  strength. 

But  it  would  not  do  to  wait  too  long,  for  my 
funds  were  rapidly  vanishing,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  I  began  to  look  about  me  to  see  what 
I  could  find  to  do.  I  desired  a  situation  as  a 
teacher,  but  foiled  to  find  one,  though  I  made 
applications  in  many  directions,  because  every 
pest  was  filled  I  next  sought  for  music  scholars 


in  various  places,  and  in  this  1  was  rather  more 
successful.  I  secured  a  few,  but  earned  only 
enough  barely  to  supply  my  wants.  It  was  very 
hard  work  for  me,  too,  for  I  was  unaccustomed 
to  labor,  as  well  as  to'  the  exposure  to  the 
weather  which  I  was  sometimes  obliged  to 
endure  in  going  from  house  to  house  to  give 
my  lessons. 

Life  seemed  sometimes  a  weary  burden,  but 
I  did  not  forget  that,  but  for  my  own  sin — that 
of  giving  way  to  my  hasty  temper— I  should 
still  have  been  an  inmate  of  my  own  delightful 
home,  surrounded  by  my  own  dear  little  ones, 
as  well  as  the  comforts  and  luxuries  to  which  I 
had  been  always  accustomed.  I  believed  God's 
dealings  with  me  to  be  only  just,  and  I  strove 
to  bear  with  patience  and  resignation  my  sad 
lot  One  day,  after  I  had  been  teaching  several 
months,  I  returned  home  from  giving  lessons 
and  found  a  letter  upon  my  table  from  Ger- 
many. I  knew  k  to  be  from  Augusta,  Dora's 
sister,  and  I  hastily  broke  the  seal,  for  I  longed 
to  hear  onoe  more  from  home.  It  was  a  reply 
to  the  one  I  had  sent  apprising  her  of  Dora's 
death.  After  speaking  affectionately  of  her  sis- 
ter she  wrote  the  news  of  the  day,  and  of  such 
other  matters  as  she  thought  I'vould  be  pleased 
to  hear,  and  ended  by  warmly  urging  me  to 
return  to  Germany,  for,  as  she  said,  "she  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  my  being  so  alone 
and  friendless  in  a  foreign  land." 

She  was  a  warm-hearted  girl,  and  while  a 
servant  In  our  family  had  become  very  much 
attached  to  both  my  father  and  myself.  In 
fact,  I  had  taken  her  more  into  my  confidence, 
and  told  her  more  of  my  heart-history  than  any 
other  person  save  my  other-  But  after  his 
failure  she  had  been  obliged  to  seek  a  new 
home,  though  she  still  seemed  to  cherish  for  us 
the  most  affectionate  regard,  and  used  often  to 
visit  us  at  the  cottage.  It  gave  me  heart-felt 
pleasure  to  receive  this  letter,  and  the  thought 
of  it  made  me  cheerful  for  days  after.  It  was 
the  first  ray  of  light  that  had  shone  upon  my 
darkened  pathway  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  felt  very  grateful  for  her  kind  interest  in  my 
welfare,  yet  I  had  no  strong  desire  to  return  to 
Germany.  Besides,  I  could  not  go  for  want  of 
money.  True,  I  could  dispose  of  my  necklace, 
but  that  I  had  determined  never  to  touch  while 
my  health  remained  good,  but  to  keep  it  to  use 
in  case  I  should  be  sick  or  infirm.  During  the 
following  Winter  I  strove  to  increase  my  num- 
ber of  pupils,  but  this  I  found  it  very  difficult  to 
do,  because  teachers  of  music  were  so  plenty. 
Yet  I  kept  hoping  that  Providence  would  open 
some  way  by  which  I  could  earn  something 
more  than  a  scanty  subsistence. 
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A  few  weeks  after  this  I  observed,  one  day  in 
a  newspaper  from  a  distant  city,  a  notice  that  a 
governess  was  wanted  in  a  certain  family,  and 
that  a  good  salary  would  be  £aid,  etc  I  resolved 
at  once  to  respond  to  this  call,  for  such  a  life 
would  be  far  easier  and  pleasanter  than  the  life 
I  was  then  living,  and  the  labor,  without  doubt, 
more  remunerative.  I  thought  at  first  I  would 
write,  but  a  letter  might  possibly  fail  to  reach 
them,  and  so  I  determined  to  go  in  person  and 
try  to  secure  the  place.  I  did  not  wish  to  lose 
time  lest  some  one  should  be  there  before  me, 
so  I  made  arrangement*  to  start  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

When  I  arose  the  next  morning  I  saw,  upon 
looking  out,  that  the  sky  was  overcast  with 
dark,  ominous-looking  clouds,  and  that  a  fine, 
drizzling  rain  was  falling.  I  at  first  thought  1 
could  not  go,  for  I  had  no  umbrella,  and  thought 
I  could  not  spare  the  money  to  buy  one ;  but 
remembering  that  to  wait  a  day  might  be  to 
lose  the  opportunity  to  better  my  condition,  I 
took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  with  my  satchel,  in 
which  I  had.  placed  the  night  before  my  neck- 
lace  and  other  effects,  in  my  hand  I  started  out, 
thinking  that  by  walking  rapidly  I  might  reach 
the  railroad  depot  without  getting  very  wet. 
But  it  soon  began  to  rain  harder,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  undertake  my  journey  with  my  cloth- 
ing damp ;  and  m  there  was  no  fire  in  the  car 
affording  me  an  opportunity  to  dry  it,  I  soon 
became  chilly,  and  knew  that  I  was  taking  a 
severe  cold.  But  I  hoped  it  would  soon  pass 
off,  and  as  I  rode  along  began  to  indulge  in  a 
thousand  fancies  respecting  the  strange  city  and 
people  to  which  I  was  going,  and  to  hope  that 
my  days  of  want  and  privation  were  over. 

Just  before  sundown  I  reached  the  city  of  my 
destination.  The  rain  was  over,  and  I  went  to 
a  convenient  hotel  where  I  procured  a  refresh- 
ing supper,  after  which  I  made  some  change  in 
my  apparel,  and  went  out  in  search  of  the  people 
I  wished  to  see.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
them,  but,  alas  t  a  terrible  disappointment  awaited 
me ;  they  had  that  day  engaged  a  governess. 

Disheartened  and  wretched,  with  my  bright 
hopes  all  crushed  to  the  earth,  I  went  back  to 
my  hotel.  If  I  had  been  informed  of  this 
through  a  letter  I  should  not  have  felt  the  dis- 
appointment so  keenly;  but  now  I  had  seen 
the  truly  refined  and  agreeable,  family  in  their 
beautiful  home  that  had  advertised,  and  as  I 
compared  m  my  mind  a  borne  with  them  to  the 
life  of  toil  and  exposure  which  I  had  been  living 
in  New  York,  and  to  which  I  must  now  return, 
the  latter  looked  doubly  repulsive. 

Besides,  I  had  taken  a  heavy  cold,  and  now 
began  to  feel  feverish  and  sick;  but  I  retired, 


hoping  that  a  night's  rest  would  refresh  me,  and 
that  things  would  look  brighter  in  the  morning. 
But  I  was  too  sick  and  weary  to  sleep,  and 
when  morning  dawned  I  was  unable  to  rise, 
and  could  scarcely  speak?  In  the  course  of  the 
forenoon  I  had  a  visit  from  Mrs.  G,  the  wife 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  whom  a  servant 
had  informed  of  my  illness,  and  I  explained  to 
her  as  well  as  I  could  my  situation.  She  seemed 
rather  a  pleasant  woman,  I  thought,  and  ap- 
peared friendly,  particularly  after  I  assured  her  I 
that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  reward  them  for 
any  trouble  I  might  make.  And  it  was  well  1 
that  I  saw  her  thus  early,  for  the  fever  with 
which  I  was  attacked  increased  rapidly  in  vio- 
lence, and  before  night  I  was  unconscious  of 
any  thing  that  was  passing  around  me.  A 
physician  was  soon  called,  I  was  afterward  told, 
who  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Mrs.  G.  Saras  kind  j 
and  faithful  to  me,  and  caused  others  to  be, 
while  I  was  unconscious. 

One  day,  after  I  had  fully  regained  my  reason, 
I  was  reflecting  upon  my  desolate  condition, 
and  upon  my  indebtedness  to  my  physician  as 
well  as  to  the  family  which  had  been  so  kind  to 
me  in  my  extremity,  and  the  thought  of  my 
necklace  for  the  first  time  occurred  to  me.  I 
turned  my  head  as  well  as  I  could — for  I  was 
still  very  feeble — toward  the  corner  where  I  bad 
left  my  satchel,  and,  seeing  that  it  was  still  there, 
I  asked  the  proprietor's  little  daughter,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time,  to  bring 
it  to  me. 

I  had  left  it  securely  locked,  and  had  since 
been  too  ill  to  think  of  it ;  but,  ah  me  1  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  it  had  been  opened.  I  was  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  looking  for  the  box  con- 
taining the  necklace  myself,  and  I  asked  the 
little  girl  to  do  so  for  me.  But  she  assured  me 
that  there  was  no  box  there.  Still  I  clung  to 
the  hope  thai  she  might  have  overlooked  it,  and 
I  had  her  lay  the  things  out  one  by  one  upon 
the  bed  so  that  I  could  see  for  myself.  But, 
alas  I  it  was  a  vain  search.  When  I  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  really  gone  I  was  for  a  moment 
too  utterly  wretched  to  think  at  all  with  any 
clearness,  bat  the  next  I  began  to  fully  realize 
my  loss. 

When  I  was  well  I  had  found  it  very  difficult 
to  secure  employment,  and  had  never  been  able 
to  earn  any  thing  more  than  a  living ;  and  now 
I  was  sick,  and  helpless,  and  robbed  of  the  only 
means  of  supplying  my  wants  that  I  could  ever 
hope  to  have,  and  which  I  had  so  carefully 
saved  against  such  a  possible  day.  As  these 
and  like  thoughts  crowded  into  my  mind,  I  felt 
that  my  lot  was  truly  a  deplorable  one,  and  I 
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almost  wished  that  my  Heavenly  Father  had 
seen  fit  in  my  illness  to  take  me  to  himself.  I 
had  never  before  seen  so  dark  an  hour,  and  if 
I  had  not  in  other  days  learned  to  put  my  trust 
in  him,  1  should  have  sunk  into  despair. 

I  explained  my  loss  to  Mrs.  G.,  who  sym- 
pathized with  me  in  my  misfortune,  and  prom- 
ised to  do  what  she  could  to  help  me  recover 
my  lost  treasure.  But  I  had  little  faith  that  it 
would  ever  be  found,  and  it  was  not 

As  soon  as  I  regained,  in  part,  my  wasted 
strength,  1  began  to  make  inquiries  for  some- 
thing to  do.  Mrs.  G.  happened  to  be  in  want 
of  a  sewing  girl,  and,  though  I  should  have 
preferred  teaching  of  some  kind,  I  gladly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  return  the  kindness  I 
,  had  received  of  her,  and  to  settle  the  debt  that 
had  been  accumulating  since  my  illness. 

At  first  I  found  it  impossible  to  sew  more 
than  part  of  the  day,  but  as  my  strength  in- 
creased I  improved  the  hours  to  the  uttermost, 
and  in  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
j  the  terrible  debt,  which  at  first  it  had  seemed 
so  impossible  for  me  to  cancel,  was  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  would,  without  doubt,  in  a 
short  time  be  folly  paid. 

This  was  finally  accomplished,  and  then  I 
went  to  my  physician  in  the  hope  of  being  as 
fortunate  in  finding  a  way  of  paying  him.  But, 
as  my  services  were  not  needed  in  his  family, 
he  kindly  told  me  that  I  need  give  myself  no 
trouble  in  regard  to  his  bill.  If,  in  the  future, 
I  found  it  convenient  to  pay  him  I  might  do  so, 
otherwise  to  think  no  more  of  it. 

If  he  had  known  how  like  balm  his  blessed 
words  fell  upon  my  weary  heart,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  felt  repaid  for  his 
kindness.    I  thanked  bim  as  well  as  I  could, 
1    and  assured  him  that  if  I  ever  had  a  dollar  I 
j    could  spare  it  should  be  laid  aside  for  him. 
,       I  now  returned  to  Mrs.  G.,  who  I  knew  in- 
tended to  make  some  calls  on  that  day.  She 
promised  to  see  what  she  could  do  for  me  while 
gone,  and  I  waited  with  much  impatience  for 
her  return.    But  she  was  not  as  successful  as 
she  had  hoped  to  be  in  finding  me  employment, 
for  sewing  girls  and  teachers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, were  so  plenty  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  a  niche  that  was  not  already  filled. 

I  was  disappointed  at  this;  yet  my  faith  in 
the  promise,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee,"  was  still  undimmed,  and  I  believed 
that  some  way  would  in  good  time  appear  by 
which  I  could  escape  from  my  perplexities. 

Previous  to  this  day  1  had  never  thought  of 
going  into  the  country,  but  I  now  began  to  en- 
tertain the  idea,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
me,  as  it  also  did  to  Mrs.  G.,  to  whom  I  men- 
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tioned  the  plan,  that  I  might  be  more  success- 
ful there  than  in  the  city.  Accordingly  I  put 
up  what  few  things  I  had  left  and  started  out, 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  morning  on  which  I 
formed  your  acquaintance. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  CONCLUSION. 

After  the  completion  of  this  narrative  by  Mrs. 
Linndon,  I  began  to  entertain  the  hope  that  she 
would  some  day  hear  from  her  husband  and 
children,  and  eventually  obtain -assistance  from, 
or  be  united  to  them  again.  And  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  trying  to  do  something  for  her  with 
that  end  in  view,  for  she  had  truly  been  purified 
through  suffering,  and  I  believed  could  be 
naught  to  them  but  a  precious  blessing. 

But  He  who  watches  over  the  destinies  of  his 
children  with  an  eye  that  never  slumbers,  and 
who  permits  none  to  suffer  more  than  is  for 
their  best  good,  sent  in  his  own  appointed  time 
deliverance  to  this  unfortunate  woman. 

Before  the  close  of  the  Summer  I  saw  her 
coming  one  morning  with  a  hasty  step,  and 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  letter.  As  she  drew  near 
I  saw  that  her  face  was  fairly  radiant  with  joy, 
and  I  knew  that  she  had  some  good  news  to 
communicate.  "  She  has  heard  from  her  fam- 
ily," I  thought  at  once,  and  I  was  right.  The 
letter  was  a  reply  to  one  she  had  written  to 
Augusta  during  her  illness,  and  it  seems  that 
the  kind-hearted  girl  had  been  greatly  distressed 
at  the  thought  of  her  mistress's  friendless,  home- 
less condition,  and  began  at  once  to  entertain 
the  thought  of  doing  something  for  her  relief. 
In  the  letter,  which  Mrs.  Linndon  gave  me  to  1 
read,  after  some  introductory  passages  she  says : 
"  At  first  I  could  think  of  no  way  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  aid  you,  but  one  day  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  procure  a  situa- 
tion as  a  servant  in  your  husband's  house,  I 
might,  in  turn,  be  able  to  accomplish  something 
in  your  favor.  I  resolved  at  once  to  carry  out 
the  plan  if  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  so.  And 
fortune  favored  me,  or,  rather,  let  me  say  that 
the  Lord  went  before  me  and  prepared  my  way 
for  me,  and  here  I  am  in  your  former  home, 
and  engaged  as  a  nurse  for  your  children. 

"  I  have  informed  Mr.  Linndon  that  I  knew 
you,  and  where  you  are,  and  also  of  other 
things,  such  as  I  thought  might  influence  him 
in  your  favor.  He  had  never  heard  of  your 
father's  death  or  failure,  but  supposed  you  were 
still  living  with  him,  and  in  affluence,  and  be 
seemed  deeply  affected  to  hear  that  you  were  so 
unhappily  situated.  From  this  and  some  other 
things  I  infer  that  his  affection  for  you  is  still 
alive,  though  I  know  not  what  he  intends  to  do. 
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When  the  children  found  that  I  knew  their 
mamma  they  were  perfectly  wild  with  delight, 
and  have  talked  of  nothing  else  since.  They 
have  evidently  been  taught  to  think  affection- 
ately  of  you,  and  more  than  once  I  have  heard 
them  telling  their  papa  how  much  they  wished 
to  see  you,  and  asking  him  if  you  would  not 
some  time  come  back  to  them,  eta 

"  Constance,  Mr.  Linndon's  sister,  who, 
though  she  is  married,  still  lives  with  her  par- 
ents, who,  it  seems,  could  not  consent  to  part 
with  her,  comes  in  frequently  to  see  the  chil- 
dren, and  has  made  many  kind  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  you,  and  is,  I  think,  also  anxious  for 
your  return.  Every  thing  here,  I  should  judge, 
remains  about  as  when  you  went  away,  and  if 
you  were  only  here  how  happy  I  should  bet  I 
hardly  know  why  I  think  so,  but  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Linndon  intends  to  write  you, 
either  to  send  relief,  or  request  you  to  return 
home.  Yet  I  may  be  mistaken.  Hoping  I  am 
not,  I  remain,  as  ever, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"Augusta  Van  Ambrose." 

And  Augusta's  conjecture  proved  true.  In  a 
few  days  Mrs.  Linndon  received  from  her  hus- 
band the  following  letter.  It  had  been  written 
before  Augusta's,  but  had  been  delayed  some- 
where on  the  way: 

"My  Dear  Gertrude, — I  have  just  heard,  for 
the  first  time,  of  your  father's  failure  and  death, 
and  of  your  unfortunate  situation  in  a  foreign 
land.  I  have  been  informed  of  it  by  Augusta 
Van  Ambrose,  who  is  now  a  servant  in  my 
house,  and  from  several  conversations  I  have 
had  with  her  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  been 
hasty,  and  fear  that  I  have  deeply  wronged  a 
true  and  noble  heart  If  you  can  forgive  this, 
and  still  desire  to  return  to  me,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  you. 

"  I  will  come  to  America  for  you  if  you  desire 
it;  but  if  you  are  as  anxious  to  see  us  as  the 
children  and  I  are  to  see  you,  you  will  not 
delay.  I  send  you  with  this  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  will  be  ample  enough  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  your  journey  home  if  you  come  at 
once.  If  you  have  any  debts  I  will  settle  those 
afterward.  Please  write  me  when  you  will  sail, 
and  I  will  meet  you  at  the  port 
"  Your  affectionate  husband, 

"Osmond  Linndon." 

It  was  well  this  letter  did  not  reach  Mrs. 
Linndon  till  after  Augusta's  had  in  a  measure 
prepared  her  for  the  reception  of  such  joyful 
tidings ;  for  it  might  have  proved  too  startling 
for  one  of  her  delicate  nervous  organization. 
The  idea  of  waiting  she  could  not  for  a  moment 
entertain,  and  after  settling  her  bill  with  Dr. 


and  generously  dispensing  presents  to  those 
who  had  befriended  her,  she  started  for  home. 

I  have  since  heard  of  her  safe  arrival  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family. 


THE  BISMARCK  FAMILY. 

(gokcludbu) 
COUNT  BISMARCK'S  YOUTH. 

KARL  BISMARCK'S  fourth  son,  Karl  Wil- 
helm  Ferdinand,  was  the  father  of  the 
present  Count  Otto  Edward  Leopold  Bismarck, 
who  was  born  at  Schcenhausen  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1815.  The  Count's  mother  was  Louise 
Wilhelmina  Bismarck,  ne'e  Menken. 

At  Easter,  1821,  young  Otto  entered  the  Boys' 
Boarding-School  of  Professor  Plamann,  in  Ber- 
lin, where  he  remained  six  years,  and  whence 
he  was  removed  to  enter,  with  his  elder  brother 
Bernard,  the  Frederic  Wilbelm  Gymnasium  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  classical  studies.  In  the 
Autumn  his  parents  left  Schcenhausen  for  Ber- 
lin, and  spent  their  Winters  in  that  city,  when 
the  sons  lived  with  them.  The  Bismarcks  kept 
"open  house,"  and  lived  so  sumptuously,  and 
so  far  above  their  means,  that  they  became 
straitened  in  circumstances.  They  made  it  the 
great  object  of  their  life  to  see  that  their  two 
sons  and  only  daughter,  now  their  only  living 
children,  were  well  trained,  and  had  all  the 
advantages  of  the  best  society  that  the  Prussian 
capital  afforded. 

Frau  Bismarck  was  a  lady  of  rare  beauty, 
vivacity,  and  literary  culture,  and  spent  a  good 
portion  of  her  time  in  the  careful  training  of 
her  children.  She  had  a  fancy,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be  called,  that  she  knew  what  her 
boys  were  fitted  for,  and  what,  with  proper  care, 
they  would  afterward  become.  Bernard  was  to 
be  a  district  judge,  and  Otto  a  diplomat  We 
will  not  attempt  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
mother  attempted  to  direct  her  two  sons  in 
these  very  different  fiaths,  but  every  Prussian 
boy  knows  that  the  subsequent  life  of  both 
her  boys  has  been  a  literal  fulfillment  of  her 
prophecy. 

Young  Otto,  like  his  father,  was  excessively 
fond  of  the  chase,  a  passion  that  he  still  clings 
to,  and  which  he  gratifies  whenever  he  can 
snatch  a  little  leisure  from  his  official  duties. 
In  his  studies  he  was  observed  to  have  a  re- 
markably retentive  memory,  which  helped  him 
very  much  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  soon 
enabled  him  to  become  master  of  French  and 
English.  German  history,  too,  especially  the 
reign  of  Frederic  the  Great,  he  never  wearied 
in  studying.   He  was  confirmed,  and  formally 
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received  into  tbe  Church  when  a  boy,  by  the 
celebrated  Schleiennacher.  He  was  frank  and 
blunt  even  then,  feared  nobody  but  his  mother, 
and  never  seemed  to  have  a  temptation  to  tell  a 
falsehood.  As  he  was  about  to  go  to  bed  one 
night  his  mother  said  to  him,  "  Otto,  have  you 
eaten  your  soup  ?" 

The  boy,  without  making  any  answer,  ran  out 
of  the  room,  stayed  about  ten  minutes,  and  came 
back  with  a  gleeful,  "  Yes,  mamma."  He  had 
forgotten  it,  and,  therefore,  was  not  ready  to 
answer  her  question. 

Like  all  children,  he  had  a  passion  for  every 
thing  that  was  sweet,  and  shared  the  ordinary 
juvenile  propensity  for  examining  all  the  closets, 
and  finding  out  what  was  in  them  that  was  good 
to  eat  or  play  with.   One  day  his  mother  said 


to  him, "  Otto,  what  have  you  been  eating  ?  You 
smell  of  medicine." 

The  boy  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"In  father's  room  I  found  a  bottle  which  I  put 
to  my  mouth,  and  was  going  to  drink  it,  but  it 
stank  so  badly  that  I  would  not  do  it  I" 

When  the  Summer  came  it  was  always  a 
happy  time  when  Otto  could  return  to  Pome- 
rania  to  rusticate  in  his  own  wild,  careless  way. 
In  1831,  when  the  cholera  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  certain  sections  of  Europe,  his 
father  wrote  to  him  to  leave  Berlin  just  as  soon 
as  the  first  case  was  reported.  No  better  news 
could  have  reached  the  country-loving  boy  than 
this,  and  now  his  great  desire  was  to  hear  of  the 
"first  case"  of  cholera.  So  he  hired  a  horse 
regularly  every  day,  and  went  out  on  the  road 


BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  JUDGE. 


to  Friederichsfelde,  in  which  direction  he  thought 
the  cholera  was  going  to  approach  the  city.  All 
he  wanted  was  to  hear  of  its  approach,  and 
then  hurry  off  from  his  books  to  the  Pome- 
ranian forests.  While  taking  his  regular  ride 
one  day  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  sprained  his 
leg,  and  this  accident  necessitated  his  lying  in 
bed  for  several  weeks,  long  after  the  "first  case  " 
of  cholera  had  been  reported. 

BISMARCK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

It  was  now  a  grave  question  what  university 
Otto  should  attend.  Heidelberg  was  renowned 
for  having  the  greatest  beer  drinkers  in  Europe, 
and  young  Bismarck's  mother  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  her  son  indulging  in  what  she 
believed  all  the  Heidelberg  students  did.  She 
finally  settled  upon  GBttingen.   But  matricula- 


tion and  beer  drinking  were  the  full  extent  to 
which  he  went  toward  becoming  a  student  of 
law.  During  his  whole  stay  at  Gottingen  he 
never  attended  a  single  lecture,  and  afterward, 
when  a  student  in  Berlin,  he  heard  only  two 
lectures  during  the  whole  time.  These  were  by 
the  celebrated  De  Savigny.  Yet,  as  the  time 
for  examination  approached,  he  set  himself  to 
work,  and  passed  it  successfully. 

Of  the  sort  of  life  that  he  passed  in  Gdttingen 
we  may  judge  from  an  occurrence  which  led  to 
his  compulsory  appearance  before  the  Univer- 
sity judge.  With  a  few  other  young  men  of 
similar  spirit  he  made  a  pedestrian  journey 
through  the  Hartr  Mountains,  and,  on  their 
return,  young  Bismarck  concluded  to  put  a 
characteristic  cap-stone  to  the  tour  by  giving 
them  a  dinner-party.    After  the  guests  had 
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eaten  and  drunk  as  much  as  they  could,  the 
host,  in  a  freak  of  extravagant  glee,  threw  a 
bottle  of  wine  out  of  the  window  into  the  street 
Whether  man  or  beast  was  struck  we  do  not 
know,  nor  did  young  Bismarck  care  much.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  on  the  following  morning 
Dominus  de  Bismarck  was  cited  to  appear  at 
the  City  Hall,  and  answer  before  the  University- 
court  for  disorderly  conduct  Punctual  to  the 
minute,  he  appeared  at  the  door  in  his  high 
jack-boots,  long,  party-colored  dressing-gown, 
immense  barrel  pipe,  and  stove-pipe  hat  No 
sooner  had  he  opened  the  door  than  he  sent 
his  big  dog  before  him,  which  went  boldly  up  to 
the  University  judge,  scared  him  from  his  seat, 
and  made  him  get  behind  a  massive  chair  for 
protection.  The  judge,  after  recovering  from 
his  fright,  exhibited  his  usual  amiability,  and 
was  ready  to  put  a  favorable  construction  on 
the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  young  Pome- 
ranian. When  asked  why  he  threw  the  bottle 
out  of  the  window,  young  Bismarck,  instead  of 
trying  to  excuse  himself,  simply  explained  the 
act  by  going  through  all  the  motions  necessary 
for  such  a  performance.  The  affair  was  accom- 
modated, and  Bismarck  hurried  back  to  his 
beer-cup  and  hilarity. 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  SHIFTING  FOR  HIMSELF. 

After  Bismarck  had  passed  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  rather  around  it,  he  was  appointed  a 
court-clerk  and  lawyer's  assistant  in  Potsdam, 
where  he  soon  became  known  as  a  "character." 


HKRR  MELANCHOLY. 


From  the  great  mass  of  anecdotes  of  this  period, 
illustrative  of  his  character,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing: One  day  he  was  drawing  up  the  deposition 
of  a  Berlin  citizen,  when  the  latter  made  so 
much  noise  at  times  as  occasionally  to  disturb 
the  secretary.  Finally,  Bismarck,  who  was  never 
distinguished  for  his  patience,  could  endure  it 
no  longer,  and,  springing  up,  said,  "Conduct 
yourself  properly,  sir,  or  I  will  pitch  you  out !" 

The  judge  walked  slowly  up  to  the  young 
lawyer,  and,  in  a  friendly  way,  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  "My  dear  young  sir, 
this  pitching  out  is  my  affair." 

The  Berliner  continued  his  evidence,  and 
young  Bismarck  took  it  down,  until  the  former 
began  to  distract  his  attention  again.  Then 
Bismarck  once  more  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
said,  "  If  you  do  not  conduct  yourself  properly, 
sir,  I  shall  get  the  judge  to  pitch  you  out !" 

The  effect  of  this  latter  speech  on  the  judge's 
face  can  be  well  imagined. 

Young  Bismarck,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
went  to  Schcenhausen  to  manage  the  estate. 
While  there  his  life  was  irregular  enough,  and 
seemed  to  be  without  any  purpose  whatever. 
He  was  occasionally  subject  to  fits  of  melan- 
choly, and  went  through  the  forests  for  days  at 
a  time,  accompanied  only  by  his  dog.  When 
his  melancholy  became  extreme,  he  would  pack 
up  and  go  to  Berlin,  or  somewhere  else,  and, 
after  hiring  a  room,  take  all  the  contents  out  of 
his  trunk  and  lay  them  on  the  chairs  and  tables, 
and  keep  them  there,  for,  as  he  said,  "  I  like  to 
have  a  view  of  all  my  possessions."  When  a 
more  contented  frame  of  mind  came  over  him, 
he  returned  to  Schcenhausen,  and  all  the  serv- 
ants were  glad  enough  to  see  him.  It  was 
once  whispered  about  among  them,  "  The  Herr 
is  going  to  India."  But  the  Herr  never  went, 
though  it  is  pretty  sure  that  he  did  design  at 
that  time  to  do  it 

BETROTHAL  AND  MARRIAGE. 

In  the  home  of  his  friend  Moritz  von  Blank- 
enburg,  "Bismarck  had  often  met  a  Fraulein 
Johanna  Putkammer,  and  in  time  his  acquaint- 
ance strengthened  to  admiration,  and  his  ad- 
miration to  love.  The  attachment  was  mutual, 
and  if  the  young  lady  had  been  willing,  it  is 
probable  that  the  marriage  would  have  been 
consummated  even  in  spite  of  her  mother's 
objection.  For  that  was  Bismarck's  way.  She 
finally  yielded,  however,  and  the  wedding-day 
was  appointed.  Bismarck  used  to  make  a  full 
revelation  of  his  experiences  to  his  sister, 
and,  as  she  was  also  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  and  English  languages,  whenever  the 
German  did  not  serve  to  express  his  meaning 
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folly,  he  would  have  recourse  to  some  expression 
in  one  of  those  languages.  All  Ms  letters  to 
bis  sister  are  interlarded  with  English  and 
French  expressions.  After  every  impediment 
bad  been  removed  to  the  proposed  marriage, 
he  described  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  case 
to  his  sister  in  these  expressive  monosyllables, 
"All  right!" 

Years  after  he  had  penned  them,  and  when 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Austria,  be  wrote  to 
the  one  of  whom  he  had  said  **  All  right  1"  the 
following  words : 

"  Where  have  I  heard  the  song  that  has  been 
sounding  in  my  ears  all  day  long  ? 

'  Over  the  Hoe  mountains, 

Over  the  white  tea-foam. 
Come  thou,  beloved. 
Come  to  thy  lonely  home  I' 

I  don't  know  who  could  have  sung  it. to  me  in 
auld  lang  syne !" 

His  marriage  taking  place  in  July,  1847,  he 
started  with  his  wife  for  a  tour  through  Switzer- 
'  land  and  Italy.  They  happened  to  be  in  Ven- 
ice at  the  same  time  with  King  Frederic  IV,  and 
Bismarck  was  invited  by  the  latter  to  dine  with 
him.  But  bow  to  make  bis  appearance  under 
the  circumstances  was  a  difficult  question,  for 
he  had  no  dress-suit  with  him.  But  there  was 
no  escape  for  him,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  King  at  that  time,  which 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  was  really  the 
beginning  of  his  successful  career,  was  made  in 
a  borrowed  suit.  In  a  confidential  letter,  writ- 
ten years  afterward,  in  which  he  described  his 
clothing  when  present  at  a  grand  court  recep- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg,  he  said  that  be  had  on 
1   the  dress  of  four  different  persons. 

Bismarck,  during  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween his  betrothal  and  marriage,  was  appointed 
representative  to  the  first  United  Assembly, 
and  this  was  his  first  appearance  in  political 
life.  At  the  German  Parliament  of  1847  he 
,  first  conceived  the  idea  which  has  been  the  very 
key-note  to  his  whole  political  life — namely,  the 
danger  of  political  liberalism  to  the  throne. 
He,  therefore,  joined  the  conservatives,  and 
kept  with  them,  and  fought  their  battles  through 
thick  and  thin.  His  expressions  were  strong, 
sometimes  hasty,  and  occasionally  very  bitter, 
just  as  they  have  frequently  been  since.  His 
first  speech  was  interrupted  by  tumultuous 
hisses,  when  he  quietly  took  from  his  pocket  a 
newspaper,  the  Vossian  Gazette,  and  read  per- 
sistently before  the  whole  assembly  until  perfect 
quiet  was  restored,  and  he  could  go  on  with  his 
unpopular  effusion.  The  press,  which  was  at 
that  time  nearly  altogether  in  liberal  hands,  was 
unanimous  in  condemnation  of  his  whole  course. 


The  Revolution  of  1848  now  came  on,  and 
though  Bismarck  was  generally  a  member  of 
the  Parliament,  he  was  always  on  the  unpopular 
side,  for  he  was  a  conservative  of  the  conserva- 
tives, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  King,  the 
most  hated  man  in  Prussia.  He  now  spent  the 
most  of  his  time  in  Berlin,  except  when  on  an 
occasional  hunting  visit  to  Shcenhausen.  His 
relations  with  the  Court  were  very  friendly,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  from  his  decided 
defense  of  the  royal  family,  and  he  was  fre- 
quently invited  to  the  palace?  and  occasionally 
accompanied  the  King  on  a  hunting  expedition. 
One  night,  while  walking  along  a  street  in  Ber- 
lin, he  went  into  a  beer-shop  to  take  a  glass  of 
beer.  While  sipping  it  he  heard  a  man  sitting 
near  him  abusing,  in  violent  language,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family.  Bismarck,  though  no- 
body knew  who  he  was,  stood  up  and  said : 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  drink  this  mug  of  beer, 
and  if  you  do  n't  take  that  back,  sir,  when  I  have 
finished  it  I  will  break  the  mug  over  your  head." 

Bismarck  drank  his  beer,  and  as  no  recanta- 
tion followed,  he  violently  threw,  the  great  mug 
at  the  man's  head,  and  then  asked  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  beer-shop  what  he  must  pay  for 
breaking  his  beer-mug.  The  remaining  guests 
instead  of  seizing  Bismarck,  which  he  was  not 
sure  they  might  not  undertake  to  do,  tumultu- 
ously  applauded  his  course. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1850,  the  celebrated 
Father  Gossner  baptized  bis  first  child.  In  the 
Spring  of  last  year,  1868,  the  heirs  of  Gossner 
presented  the  following  note,  written  in  Bis- 
marck's own  hand,  with  other  manuscripts,  for 
sale  at  a  bazar  for  missionary  purposes.  A 
cousin  of  Count  Bismarck,  General  Bismarck- 
Bohlen,  the  commandant  at  Berlin,  bought  the 
note.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"  Berlin,  February  11,  185a 

"Reverend  Sir, — Although  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  being  personally  acquainted  with  you, 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  many  mutual  friends 
I  dare  to  hope  that  you  will  not  decline  to  bap- 
tize my  first-born  son,  and  I  therefore  ask  you, 
most  obediently,  whether  it  will  suit  your  rev- 
erence to  consummate  this  act  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  on  Wednesday  the  13th,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  my  dwelling  in  the 
Dorotheenstrasse,  No.  37,  first  floor,  and  that 
you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  visit  me  at  that 
time.  In  case  you  consent  to  my  request,  may 
I  ask  you  to  appoint  some  hour  to-morrow  after- 
noon or  evening  when  I  may  personally  visit 
you  at  your  house,  and  talk  more  particularly 
on  the  subject  ? 

"  I  am  your  most  obedient, 

"  Bismarck-Shcbnhausen.* 
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AT  FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

Bismarck  bad  now  plenty  of  work,  and  his 
time  was  continually  occupied  with  political 
matters.  Circumstances  were  taking  such  a 
shape  that  his  more  intimate  co-operation  with 
the  Government  was  regarded  a  necessity  by 
the  King.  Ten  years  ago,  yes,  five,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  was  the  great  political  center  of 
Germany,  being  the  seat  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, where  every  European  country  had  its 
diplomatic  representative,  and  where  the  Par- 
liament, when  in  session,  attracted  such  atten- 
tion, and  filled  the  city  with  so  many  strangers, 
as  to  suggest  the  return  of  the  busy  and  mo- 
mentous times  when  Charlemagne  and  many  of 
his  successors  lived  there  and  held  their  court 
In  185 1,  three  years  after  the  storm  of  revolu- 
tion had  subsided,  the  King  was  casting  about 
for  an  embassador  to  Frankfort,  the  most  im- 
portant diplomatic  post  in  Prussia's  gift  Gen- 
eral Manteuffel  was  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
when  Bismarck's  name  was  mentioned  by  the 
King,  apparently  incidentally,  he  said : 

"I  am  very. fond  of  Bismarck,  and  expect 
much  from  him." 

Manteuffel  invited  Bismarck  to  visit  him, 
when  he  told  him  that  his  Majesty  the  King 
wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  then  asked  him, 
without  disguise,-  what  he  thought  of  becoming 
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embassador  to  Frankfort  The  Prime  Minister 
was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  Bismarck  say  that 
he  was  "perfectly  ready  to  assume  the  position," 
for  Baron  Manteuffel  had  secretly  many  mis- 
givings in  regard  to  him,  though  he  did  not 
know  who  else  could  better  fill  the  post  In 
due  time  Bismarck  was  summoned  to  Sans 
Souci  to  have  an  audience  with  the  King,  when 
the  latter  mentioned  the  matter  to  him.  Bis- 
marck immediately  said : 

"If  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  am  ready  to 
undertake  the  work." 

The  King  seemed  to  think  that  Bismarck 
was  entirely  too  ready,  and  that  he  had  not  suf- 
ficient sense  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking.  He  even  told  him  bis  fears. 
Bismarck  replied : 

"  Your  Majesty  can  only  try  me.  If  I  do  not 
succeed,  you  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  call  me 
back  at  the  end  of  six  months,  or  even  earlier 
if  you  choose." 

Bismarck  was  accordingly  appointed,  and 
started  to  Frankfort,  not  knowing  what  day  he 
might  have  to  give  up  his  position  and  return. 

But  he  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  King 
and  of  his  country,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  remained  in  the  position  of  embassador  to 
Frankfort  for  eight  years.  Whenever  matters 
occurred  that  were  of  too  much  importance  to 
communicate  by  letter,  he  would  go  to 
Berlin,  and  whole  months  in  every  year 
were  spent  in  going  to  and  from  the 
Prussian  capital.  On  one  of  these  jour- 
neys he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Halle  on 
the  Saale,  under  date  of  July  1, 1832: 

"  So  far  as  I  know  I  have  never  written 
to  you  from  this  place,  and  hope  it  will 
never  happen  that  I  shall  write  to  you 
from  it  again.  I  have  been  trying  to  think 
whether  yesterday  was  not  Friday,  for  it 
has  proved  such  an  unlucky  day  to  me — a 
dies  nefastus — N.  N.  will  tell  you  what 
that  means — in  reality.  In  Giessen  I  had 
to  stop  in  a  dog-cold  room,  that  had  three 
windows  that  would  not  close,  and  had  a 
bed  that  was  too  short,  too  narrow,  dirty, 
and  full  of  bugs ;  the  coffee  was  infamous, 
I  never  had  such  miserable  stuff  in  my 
life.  In  Guntershausen  some  ladies  came 
into  the  first-class  car,  and  the  smoking 
had  to  stop ;  a  high  business  lady — N.  N. 
will  also  tell  you  what  that  means — with 
two  femmes-des-chambres  came  in,  and 
spoke  Russian,  French,  and  English  by 
turns.  .  .  .  Between  Guntershausen  and 
Gerstungen  the  water  in  a  pipe  belonging 
to  the  locomotive  ran  out,  and  we  sat  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  open  air,  when  the 
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sun  was  warm  and  pleasant  I  then  took  my 
place  in  a  second-class  car,  so  that  I  might 
smoke.  ...  By  a  delay  of  three  hours  we  ar- 
rived at  Halle  too  late  to  take  the  Berlin  train, 
so  that  I  was  compelled  to  sleep  here,  and  to- 
morrow morning  I  must  start  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  by  the  freight  train." 

The  following  letter,  written  from  Frankfort 
to  his  sister,  on  December  19, 1857,  proves  that 
Bismarck,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  real  German 
husband,  and  took  exquisite  pleasure  in  all  the 
excitements  and  surprises  of  a  German  Christ- 
mas. The  letter  is  an  order  to  his  sister  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  articles  for  Christmas 
presents  for  his  wife : 

"With  a  true  sister's  heart  you  have  so  kindly 
offered  to  attend  to  any  Christmas  wants  that  I 
may  wish,  that  I  can  not  excuse  myself  from 
asking  you  to  purchase  the  following  things  for 
me  for  presents  for  Johanna.  First.  A  box  of 
jewels.  She  wishes  an  opal  heart,  such  as 
yours  is.  I  will  give  for  it  about  two  hundred 
thalers.  If  you  can  buy  two  ear-rings,  each 
one  made  of  one  clear  brilliant,  I  should  think 
it  a  more  tasty  present.  You  have  just  such  as 
I  want,  but  those  that  I  wish  would  be  dearer. 
If  you  prefer  an  opal  heart  as  a  neck  ornament, 
I  will  see  later  if  I  can  not  find  a  pair  of  suita- 
ble ear-rings  on  a  ground-work  of  pearl. 

"Second.  A  dress  to  cost  about  a  hundred 
tbalers,  not  more.  She  wishes  it  very  white,  A 
deux  passes,  moiree  antique,  or  something  like 
that.   She  needs  about  twenty  yards. 

"Third.  If  you  can  find  a  cheap  and  pretty 
gilt  fan,  which  rattles  very  much,  buy  it  It 
must  not  cost  at  the  highest  more  than  ten  dia- 
lers— I  can  not  bear  the  things. 

"Fourth.  A  large,  warm  wagon-rug,  with  a 
design  of  tigers,  head  with  glass  eyes,  and  so 
forth.  Can  also  be  an  imitation  of  a  fox,  or  a 
hippopotamus,  or  some  other  first-rate  beast. 

I  have  seen  just  such  a  one  as  I  want  at  , 

of  very  soft  wool.  It  won't  cost  over  ten  thalers. 

"  Now,  if  you  want  to  be  my  splendid  sister, 
just  buy  all  these  for  me,  and  send  them  by 
express  to  me.  Johanna  and  the  children  would 
send  their  love  to  you  if  they  knew  that  I  was 
writing.  When  you  write,  do  n't  let  them  know 
that  I  have  written  to  you.  You  will  receive 
the  money  by  Fritz." 

Bismarck  made  a  similar  request  of  his  sister 
in  i860,  when  embassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
He  wrote  on  December  the  9th  as  follows : 

"  I  am  in  Christmas  cares,  and  find  nothing 
here  for  Johanna  which  is  not  excessively  dear. 
Please  buy  for  her  at  Friederberg's  from  twelve 
to  twenty  pearls,  which  would  be  suitable  for 
her  necklace.   I  am  willing  to  give  about  three 
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hundred  thalers  for  them.  Besides,  I  would 
like  you  to  buy  me  some  picture-books  from 
Schneider's  bookstore.   If  it  gives  you  too 

much  trouble  to  get  these  things,  then  ask  

to  do  it  Buy  the  Diissektorfer  Monatshefte  of 
last  year,  the  Diisseldorfer  Ktinstleralbum  of 
this  year  and  last,  the  Miinchener  Fliegende- 
blatter  of  last  year,  and  the  Miinchener  Bilder- 
bogen  of  this  year  and  last  year;  also  the  Klad- 
deradatschkalender,  and  similar  nonsense." 

The  following,  written  by  Bismarck  to  his 
wife,  from  Frankfort,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1851, 
is  worthy  of  Talleyrand : 

"  I  am  making  grand  progress  in  the  art  of 
saying  nothing  at  all  in  a  great  many  words.  I 
write  reports  on  many  sheets  of  paper,  which 
read  as  beautifully  and  smoothly  as  leaders  in  a 
newspaper,  but  if  Manteuffel,  after  he  has  read 
them,  can  tell  what  is  in  them,  he  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  them  than  I  do.  Every  one  of 
us  tries  to  make  people  believe  that  he  is  full 
of  thoughts  and  plans,  and  will  not  reveal  them, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  even  the  most 
malignant  democratic  rascal  has  no  idea  what 
charlatanry  and  ostentation  is  in  this  diplomacy. 
But  I  have  scolded  enough,  and  now  I  must 
say  to  you  that  I  am  right  well." 

Bismarck  became  convinced,  while  in  Frank- 
fort, that  the  German  Confederation  was  a  great 
injury  to  Prussia,  and  he  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  do  what  he  could  to  break  it  up.  From  sev- 
eral of  his  letters  we  extract  such  expressions 
as  the  following : 

"  From  the  eight  years  of  my  official  stay  at 
Frankfort,  my  conviction  has  become  strong 
that  the  German  Confederation  is,  to  Prussia, 
an  oppressive  bond,  and,  in  critical  times,  dan- 
gerous to  its  existence,  and  without  giving  any 
of  those  equivalents  which  Austria  enjoys. 
Austria  derives  far  more  freedom  of  movement 
in  consequence  of  it.  .  .  .  The  explanation  of 
the  purpose  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Confedera- 
tion are  modified  according  to  the  necessities 
of  Austrian  policy.  .  .  .  The  more  decided  the 
rent  becomes  in  the  Confederation  the  better  it 
is  for  us.  ...  I  would  like  to  see  the  word 
German  substituted  for  Prussian  on  our  flag, 
when  we  become  more  intimately  united  than 
we  have  ever  been  with  our  remaining  fellow- 
countrymen.  ...  I  see  in  our  confederate  rela- 
tion an  offense  against  Prussia,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  healed  ferro  et  igni." 

But  such  expressions  as  these  might  be  se- 
lected from  scores  of  his  letters,  both  during 
the  time  of  his  stay  at  Frankfort  and  of  his 
subsequent  residence  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
went  to  the  latter  city  in  1859,  and  remained 
there  until  1862.   His  removal  thither  was  very 
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much  against  his  will,  for  he  plainly  said  to  the 
King,  that  he  thought  he  could  be  less  useful  to 
Prussia  there  than  if  he  should  remain  longer 
in  Frankfort.  His  relations  with  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff  and  his  family  were  of  the  most  inti- 
mate character,  and  he  soon  acquired  quite  a 
reputation  as  being  the  best  hunter  of  the  whole 
diplomatic  corps.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
embassador  to  the  French  court,  though  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  he  would  be  called  to 
the  head  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  instead.  He 


visited  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Biarritz,  where 
the  two  coolly  played  their  game  of  political 
chess  along  the  shore  in  the  August  of  that 
year.  Count  Bismarck  had  a  far  more  favora- 
ble opportunity  of  studying  the  French  sphinx 
there  than  he  would  have  had  amid  the  formali- 
ties of  the  Tuilleries.  It  was  well  that  he  used 
his  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage,  for  he 
was  soon  called  back  to  Berlin  to  assume  the 
Premiership. 
He  had  now  a  diplomatic  experience,  both  at 
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home  and  abroad,  which  proved  of  invaluable 
service  to  him.  The  question  of  German  unity 
under  Prussian  leadership  was  now  his  all- 
absorbing  thought,  and  he  labored  night  and 
day  for  its  solution.  He  had  many  obstacles  to 
surmount,  but  skill,  pluck,  persistence,  and  pa- 
tience more  than  answered  his  highest  expec- 
tations in  the  victorious  culmination  at  K8- 
niggratz. 

Since  this  event  Count  Bismarck's  political 
sentiments  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  un- 
dergone a  radical  change,  but,  on  careful  exam- 


ination, we  believe  he  has  only  shown  a  differ- 
ent front,  made  requisite  by  the  significant 
changes  in  the  times.  He  has  offered  a  friendly 
hand  to  the  Liberals,  and  used  every  honorable 
means  to  conciliate  them.  That  this  was  the 
part  of  the  astute  statesman  we  do  not  ques- 
tion, for  the  newly  and  unwillingly  incorporated 
population,  together  with  a  strong  body  of  na- 
tive liberal  Prussians,  made  it  necessary  to  pay 
more  than  ordinary  deference  to  the  really  im- 
proved remnant  of  the  democratic  element  of 
1848.   The  new  and  old  peoples  were  to  be 
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made  homogeneous,  if  the  victory  of  1866  was 
to  be  enjoyed,  and  made  the  groundwork  for 
still  greater  triumphs,  whether  of  peace  or  of 
war. 

But  there  are  many  indications  that,  in  this 
respect,  Bismarck  has  been  prompted  fully  as 
much  by  a  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a 
liberal  political  sentiment,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  that  advanced  view  of  human  rights  which 
alone  is  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  and 
spirit  of  the  age.  This  may  be  seen  in  his 
respect  for  the  United  States,  which  he  never 
loses  an  opportunity  to  express.  At  the  dinner 
given  in  Berlin  by  our  embassador  on  Grant's 
Inauguration  Day,  Count  Bismarck  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  great  country  represented 
by  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  made  the  excellent  point, 


that  Prussia  and  the  United  States  had  always 
been  on  friendly  terms,  that  Frederic  the  Great 
was  one  of  the  first  European  sovereigns  to  bid 
her  welcome  to  an  honorable  place  in  the  family 
of  nations,  and  that  his  successors  have  acted 
in  harmony  with  the  example  of  that  Prussian 
King.  Bismarck's  letter  to  Grant,  which  our 
readers  will  recall,  on  his  reception  of  General 
Badeau's  Life  of  the  latter,  reveals  not  merely 
an  admiration  of  the  greatness  of  our  new 
President,  but  a  sympathy  with  the  cause  which 
Grant  has  defended  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
him  in  the  Presidential  chair.  The  best  secu- 
rity of  a  government  is  not  in  the  division  but 
in  the  consolidation  of  its  strength;  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  best  preserved  where  the 
central  power  is  strong,  as  in  the  United  States. 
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FROM  CHEYENNE  TO  CENTRAL  CITY. 


LEAVING  Cheyenne  you  travel  by  coach 
over  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  to 
Denver.  Nearing  the  mountains  you  strike  a 
tract  of  arable  land ;  you  find  many  cultivated 
farms  producing  large  cereal  crops.  Wheat 
averages  twenty-five  bushes  per  acre,  which  is 
more  than  in  our  "Garden  State."  This  amount 
is  often  more  than  doubled.  As  generally  no 
rain  falls  here  in  Summer,  the  land  is  irrigated 
from  the  numerous  streams  that  traverse  the 
valley ;  the  water  is  first  led  into  a  small  canal 
extending  through  the  farm,  and  from  thence 
conducted  by  a  net-work  of  lesser  acequias  all 
over  the  field.  On  a  large  farm  the  services  of 
one  man  only  is  required  for  managing  the  irri- 
gation during  the  season  of  about  two  months. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  countries  where 
rain  seldom  falls,  and  the  land  is  artificially 
watered,  the  production  is  larger  and  more 
equal  from  one  year  to  another.  The  farmer 
regulates  the  season ;  he  puts  his  field  under  a 
surface  of  water,  or  he  shuts  it  off  as  the  state 
of  the  plants  seems  to  indicate ;  also,  the  land  is 
continually  becoming  enriched  by  absorption  of 
the  fertilizing  salts  held  in  solution  by  the  water. 

Traveling  by  coach  is  always  tedious ;  here 
it  is  particularly  so.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  last  "All  aboard"  is  sounded, 
and  you  are  off;  the  conveyance  is  crowded; 
you  are  jammed,  bounced,  and  pounded  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  hours.  You  lose  the  finer 
scenery  in  the  shadows  of  the  night,  and,  in  the 
gray  of  the  chilly  morning,  tired,  cross,  and 
sleepy,  you  at  last  arrive  in  Denver,  the  gem  of 
the  "valley."  You  see  the  fair  city  with  its 
broad,  level  streets,  its  elegant  buildings,  its  air 
of  enterprise ;  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  over- 
watching  mountains,  gaunt,  rigid,  and  streaked 
with  snow ;  you  see  Pike's  Peak  a  colossus  in 
the  distance,  but  you  turn  away  in  disgust ;  your 
hat  is  caved  in ;  you  have  lost  your  gloves  amid 
innumerable  feet;  your  bones  ache,  and  you 
want  to  go  to  bed.  Meanwhile  the  fresh  breezes 
blow  down  from  the  hills  the  spice  of  the  pines 
and  hemlocks,  a  thousand  flowers  blush  and 
burn  in  the  heart  of  the  cool,  green  grass. 
Undulating  in  gentle  waves  the  plain  stretches 
out  on  all  sides  toward  the  west,  sweeping  up 
in  green  billows  to  the  pines  of  the  foot-hills. 
Meantime  a  flood  of  golden  light  bathes  the 
proud,  pure  brows  of  the  mountains ;  the  snow- 
fields  are  dyed  with  the  blush  of  roses.  The 
City  of  the  Plains  smiles  in  the  glow  of  morn- 
ing. The  sun  rises  on  Arcadia,  but  you  do  not 
know  and  do  not  care ;  you  are  asleep  in  your 
comfortable  couch  at  the  new  Pacific  Hotel, 


while  the  miracle  of  the  new  day  goes  on  un- 
heeded. We  did  better;  taking  a  light,  open 
buggy  and  pair  of  fresh,  spirited  horses,  we 
bade  farewell  to  Cheyenne,  then  reveling  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  a  gale  of  wind ;  we  dashed 
over  the  smooth,  hard  rock,  the  steady,  strong 
breeze  careering  down  from  the  snow-hills  and 
blowing  sharply  in  our  faces,  sending  an  exhil- 
arating gtew  through  our  frames;  the  horses 
shook  their  manes  in  the  wind  as  if  they,  too, 
breathed  ecstasy  in  the  blast  of  the  mountains 
and  saw  intoxicating  freedom  in  the  broad,  un- 
furrowed  billows  of  the  plain.  The  elixir  of 
the  gods  seemed  to  leap  in  our  veins,  drunken 
in  with  the  respiration  of  the  air.  What  was 
it?  Oxygen,  the  subtile  fluid  that  makes  the 
cheeks  rosy  and  the  blood  warm.  It  was  health; 
and  our  pure  humanity,  so  long  stranger  to  its 
balm,  feeling  it  come  in  the  rush  of  the  hurri- 
cane, and  the  dash  of  the  blast,  thought  it  the 
gales  that  circle  round  Olympus. 

Instead  of  the  Denver  route  we  took  the  road 
that  leads  through  the  Bowlder  Pass,  straight 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Fourteen 
miles  from  Cheyenne,  on  this  track,  is  a  great 
curiosity,  "The  natural  Fort"  Arriving  here 
at  an  early  hour  we  spent  some  time  in  exam- 
ining this  wonderful  debris  of  an  ancient  mount- 
ain. There  was  probably  once  here  a  vast  mass 
of  sand-stones,  which,  crumbling  slowly  away 
by  the  ravages  of  the  elements,  has  left  lofty 
pillars  and  smooth,  high  walls  of  bare  rock 
rising  abruptly  from  the  level  plain,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  perhaps  half  a  mile  square,  and 
so  distributed  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
a  huge  barricade.  At  a  little  distance  you  feel 
sure  it  is  a  vast  erection  of  the  human  hands. 
The  principal  "  fort "  is  a  large  circular  area  of 
ground,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  huge  walls, 
and  at  intervals  immense  towering  columns  and 
frowning  bastions,  so  placed  as  completely  to 
exclude  entrance  or  observation  except  by  a 
natural  aperture,  cloven  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  solid  rock;  this  opening  is  barely  large 
enough  to  admit  the  person ;  inside  is  ground 
of  clear,  dry  sand ;  there  are  intricate  corridors 
winding  among  the  towers,  and  vast  fissures 
worn  by  the  storms.  We  wandered  in  and  out 
among  these  monuments ;  we  climbed  to  the 
tops  of  some  of  the  loftiest,  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high ;  there  were  depressions  several  feet  deep 
upon  their  summits,  probably  worn  or  torn  by 
the  storms  of  centuries.  There  are  a  number 
more  of  perfectly  barricaded  forts,  smaller  but 
answering  the  same  description.  At  a  short 
distance  is  a  ranch-house,  and  the  enterprising 
proprietor  has  selected  one  of  these  fortifica- 
tions for  a  corral  and  blocked  up  the  entrance 
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with  a  pair  of  bars.  How  is  sublimity  fallen !  the 
monument  of  a  thousand  years  for  a  cow-yard ! 

The  evil  grew  better  as  we  proceeded;  the 
streams  were  flanked  by  willows;  cultivated 
"  ranches  "  appeared ;  at  night-fall  we  came  to  a 
halt  on  the  banks  of  the  "  Cacheala  Poudre " 
Creek ;  passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  "ranch- 
man." The  next  morning  early  we  were  on 
our  way.  The  mountains  now  seemed  very 
near — Long's  Peak,  the  highest  point  of  this 
range,  towered  so  grandly,  and  each  rock  stood 
out  so  clear  and  abrupt  in  the  thin,  transparent 
atmosphere,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  we 
were  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  foot-hills; 
it  seemed  at  most  but  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
base;  this  illusion  results  from  the  gigantic 
height  of  the  mountains  and  the  apparently 
level  interval  over  which  the  eye  roams  before 
meeting  the  curving  line  of  the  hills.  The 
scenery  became  magnificently  picturesque ;  there 
lay  the  wide,  green  valley,  dotted  with  farms  at 
long  intervals,  the  streams,  fringed  with  aspens 
and  willows,  winding  their  sinuous  course  over 
the  land,  and  the  great  sweep  of  the  rocky 
ranges  describing  a  semicircle  about  us,  dark 
and  piny  in  the  immediate  perspective,  large 
and  blue  in  the  distance,  till  far  up  crowded  the 
Alpine  peaks  in  cloudy  piles,  suing  for  the  kiss 
of  the  rosy  sunlight  on  their  pallid  brows. 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  passed  Valmont,  a 
little  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  a  great  brown  bluff, 
called  "The  Bute."  A  few  miles  beyond  we 
enter  Bowlder  City,  a  pretty,  white  town,  nestled 
at  the  foot  of  and  between  two  gigantic  mount- 
ains, standing  guard  at  the  mouth  of  Bowlder 
Cafion.  Entering  the  mountains  by  this  pass 
|  you  are  more  deeply  impressed  by  their  grand- 
.  eur  than  you  would  be  in  taking  any  other 
route.  Rugged  peaks  with  frowning  brows  rise 
abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the  sky;  there  are 
pretty  farms  around  the  city,  the  grass  is  in- 
tensely green,  and  the  sudden  transition  from  a 
garden  to  the  craggy  overhanging  wall*  that 
threaten  to  fall  on  the  roofs  of  the  town  is  start- 
ling. Bowlder  Creek  tumbles  along  over  the 
mighty  rocks  in  its  bed,  hastening  to  reach  the 
smiling  valley  and  spread  itself  in  a  broad, 
beautiful  stream  along  the  plain.  Through  the 
narrow  opening  of  the  cafion  you  catch  the 
white  glimmer  of  its  waters,  broken  into  a 
thousand  foaming  fragments  on  the  great  pro- 
jecting bowlders.  We  entered  the  cafion  which 
is  so  narrow  as  barely  to  give  room  for  the 
breadth  of  the  stream;  thus  for  the  most  part 
the  road  is  excavated  in  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain, crossing  the  creek  ten  times  in  twenty 
miles,  turning  acute  angles,  crossing  frightful 
gorges  spanned  by  narrow  bridges,  looking 
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down  into  deep,  black  chasms,  on  one  hand  and 
overarched  by  hanging  crags  on  the  other; 
vegetation  assumes  a  vivid  green  standing  out 
in  brilliant  relief  against  the  gray  granite.  We 
coursed  along  this  narrow  track  with  undimin- 
ished speed ;  the  horses  were  old  mountaineers, 
and  dashed  round  the  sharp  angles  and  over 
the  bridges  with  sure  feet  and  unflinching  met- 
tle. At  long  intervals  on  these  roads  are  places 
wide  enough  for  teams  to  pass  each  other. 
Drivers  must  be  on  the  watch,  looking  ahead 
so  as  to  stop  in  the  right  place  and  allow  the 
confronting  vehicle  to  pass.  Often  some  diffi- 
culty occurs ;  thus  many  teamsters  have  their 
mules  strung  with  bells  to  announce  their  ap- 
proach to  travelers.  As  the  sun  grew  low  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  "  Long  Hill,"  a  stretch 
of  five  miles,  in  which  we  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  first  tier  of  hills.  Looking  up  from 
the  bottom  one  hardly  realizes  how  he  can  scale 
that  precipitous  barricade  of  rocks,  all  scarred 
by  gulches  and  seamed  with  torrents ;  but  it  is 
very  simple ;  the  road,  dug  in  the  side  of  the 
hill  or  built  out  from  it  when  more  convenient, 
follows  a  zigzag  course,  doubling  on  itself  and 
ever  going  up,  up,  till  at  the  top  one  looks  back 
on  a  wriggling  line  like  the  sinuous  trail  of  a 
serpent  We  reached  the  summit  just  as  the 
level  rays  of  the  setting  sun  .poured  a  glory  over 
the  wild  scene,  lighting  the  saow-caps  with 
roseate  and  gleaming  like  silver  on  the  rugged 
cliffs.  The  atmosphere  was  so  wonderfully 
clear  that  the  heavens  appeared  of  a  tangible 
blue;  a  cloud  of  rose-leaves,  sprinkled  with 
gold-dust,  rested  on  the  brow  of  a  near  rock ;  1 
imagined  I  might  grasp  it  and  bold  it,  it  was  so 
real.  The  distant  "Snowy  Range"  was  stark 
and  white ;  the  sunshine  bathed  a  part  in  splen- 
dor, leaving  the  other  peaks  standing  like  pale- 
robed  ghosts  in  sullen  gloom.  Night  ap- 
proached ;  we  drove  on ;  shadows  encircled  us. 
It  is  terrible  here  in  the  darkness ;  every  pro- 
jecting rock  is  a  monster,  ready  to  crush  you. 
You  can  not  see  the  bottom  of  the  chasms  over 
which  you  are  whirled,  and  you  shudder  think- 
ing of  a  possible  misstep  of  your  trusty  horses ; 
but  no,  they  are  true  as  steel,  and  courageous 
as  Ajax,  and  on  they  go.  You  flounder  into  a 
snow-bank;  your. vehicle  is  nearly  upset;  you 
feel  it  going  over;  you  spring  out;  breaking 
through  the  thin  crust,  you  are  waist  deep  in 
the  snow ;  however,  you  are  dashing  along  fast 
as  ever  in  ten  minutes,  your  fingers  tingling  and 
your  glad  laugh  ringing  out  on  the  crisp,  chill 
air,  for  it  is  Winter  here  when  it  is  night  in  May. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  our  destination 
near  Central  City,  the  metropolis  of  the  mount- 
ains, one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Cheyenne. 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF  SORROW. 


When  from  their  Eden  home,  in  tears, 

The  guilty  pair  were  sent, 
Child  of  their  sin,  ethereal  formed, 

Beside  them,  Sorrow  went 

Beneath  the  glamour  of  her  spell, 
The  Eden  flowers  they  bore, 

Forgot  the  radiance  of  their  hues, 
And  lost  the  grace  they  wore. 

She  dwelt  within  their  darkened  home ; 

Unto  her  sway  were  given 
The  hearts  that  pined  in  exile  long, 

With  homesick  tears  for  heaven  1 

She  stood  beside  the  stricken  One, 

Within  the  garden  shade ; 
When,  bowed  beneath  a  guilty  load, 

The  "  Man  of  Sorrow  "  prayed. 

She  walked  with  him  within  the  flesh, 
He  wore  her  thorny  crown ; 

Unmurmuring  bore  her  stern  decrees, 
Nor  trembled  at  her  frown. 

She  saw  the  baleful  bonfires  built 
That  drank  the  martyr's  blood, 

And  heard,  Sn  caves  and  deserts  drear, 
The  Christians  worship  God. 

She  taught  the  priest  a  holier  theme, 

The  poet  purer  speech, 
The  statesman  loftier  eloquence 

Than  science  e'er  could  teach  1 

And  still  in  every  land  her  sway 
In  ceaseless  power  has  grown ; 

And  still  among  the  sons  of  men 
Her  muffled  step  is  known. 

Upon  the  world's  wide  battle-plains 
Her  soundless  banner  waves ; 

And  face  to  face  we  stand  with  her, 
Wherever  earth  has  graves  I 

She  leads  the  dire  diseases  forth  1 

Remorse  is  in  her  hand  I 
Time  lays  his  trophies  at  her  feet  I 

Death  comes  at  her  command  t 

She  writes  her  name  in  lettered  lines 

On  youth's  unsullied  page, 
And  bows  the  form  and  dims  the  eye, 

Beyond  the  art  of  Age  I 
Yet  may  her  ministry  be  sweet; 

Her  wounding  given  in  love, 
To  win  our  hearts  from  earthly  joy 

To  purer  joys  above  I 

As  if  the  first  sad  pair  had  seen, 
Along  their  darkened  track, 

To  Eden's  loved  and  forfeit  bowers, 
Her  finger  pointing  back  I 

As  if  the  sorrowing  Son  of  man 

Had  given  message  sweet, 
"Henceforth  to  upper  paths  direct 

The  worn  and  wounded  feetl" 


THE  GRAY  TOMB. 


Ah  I  need  we  raise  a  cold  gray  stone 

To  mark  her  place  of  rest  ? 
Are  we  afraid  we  may  forget 

The  spot  once  loved  the  best  ? 

And  do  we  fear  to  pass  it  by 
Heedless  in  some  bright  hour, 

Forgetful  of  the  place  she  sleeps 
Where  lies  our  buried  flower  ? 

Ah,  no ;  those  bleak  and  withered  wreaths 

Will  serve  at  least  to  show 
That  in  some  faithful,  loving  hearts 

Fond  thoughts  still  constant  flow. 

That  marble  tomb  will  bear  her  name — 

Alas !  and  is  she  gone  ? 
O,  that  with  her  we  all  might  say, 

Father,  thy  will  be  done  1 

But  that  gray  stone  must  oft  be  raised 

That  other  forms  may  sleep ; 
Time  breaks  the  circle  link  by  link, 

Earth  will  the  fragments  keep. 

The  loving  circle  once  again 

Will  smile  upon  the  stone, 
Nor  think  it  hard  at  once  to  say, 

Father,  thy  will  be  done. 

Then,  when  no  loving  hands  are  nigh 
To  strew  the  fair,  bright  flowers, 

When  none  will  own  those  sleeping  there, 
Guests  of  the  by-gone  hours, 

The  cold  gray  stone  of  voice  will  be 
From  those  who  home  have  gone, 

Teaching  a  lesson  hard  to  learn — 
Father,  thy  will  be  done. 


"I  HAVE  BEEN  YOUNG." 


"  I  have  been  young ;"  the  words  dropped  slow, 
Breathed  softly  in  a  whisper  low ; 
"The  sunshine  on  my  pathway  lay 
Just  as  your  own  is  tinged  to-day." 

I  have  been  young ;  it  seems  so  long 
Since  life  pealed  forth  its  matin  song ; 
Its  twilight  shadows  gather  now, 
And  leave  me  but  its  vespers  low. 

I  have  been  young ;  the  shadows  fall 
Aslant  the  church-yard's  gray  old  wall, 
And  o'er  the  graves  where  dear  ones  sleep, 
In  loving  silence  seem  to  creep. 

I  have  been  young— long,  long  ago ; 
(This  hand  forgets  its  cunning  now ;) 
The  Spring  and  Summer  long  are  passed, 
And  Winter  frosts  are  gathering  fast. 

I  have  been  young,  but  now  am  old; 
Heed  well  the  lesson  I  have  told ; 
Let  all  thy  life-work  be  well  done, 
When  thou  shalt  say,  "  I  have  been  young." 
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ABEL  STEVENS. 

JOURNALIST— AUTHOR— PREACHER  OF  THE 
GOSPEL. 

(concluded.) 

BEFORE  the  young  Stevens's  college  course 
was  completed,  during  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  Boston,  his  eloquence  and  genuine 
devotion  so  won  the  regard  of  an  excellent 
Methodist  layman,  that  the  latter  sought  out  a 
few  brethren  like-minded  with  himself  and  inter- 
ested them  in  the  plan  of  colonizing  a  city  church 
of  which  Stevens  should  be  the  appointed  pas- 
tor. In  brief  time  the  arrangement  was  effected, 
and  in  his  nineteenth  year  the  young  man 
entered  upon  his  regular  ministerial  labors  at 
Church-Street  Church,  of  which  he  was  also  the 
founder  in  connection  with  the  few  brethren  who 
had  "called"  him.  The  location  of  this,  his  first 
charge,  in  a  poorly  settled,  suburban  quarter  of 
the  city  was  unfavorable  to  the  ingathering  of  a 
permanent  membership.  Another  denomination 
had  already  abandoned  the  ground  as  untenable ; 
and  the  little  colony  began  its  enterprise  im- 
peded by  a  heavy  debt  But  the  young  man 
turned  his  mind  and  strength  to  the  work,  not 
painfully  nor  yet  strenuously  in  appearance,  but 
with  a  certain  characteristic  joyous  ease  blended 
with  enthusiasm,  as  if,  ignoring  hinderances  and 
toilsome  work,  he  gave  heed  simply  to  the 
ancient  postulate  of  the  Catechism,  "to  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  him  forever"  by  fulfilling  his 
behests ;  and  held  for  undoubted  truth  the  asser- 
tion of  Isaiah's  prayer,  "Thou  meetest  him  that 
rejoiceth  and  worketh  righteousness."  Such  a 
spirit  is  most  persuasive ;  it  is  a  surety  of  suc- 
cess both  in  secular  and  religious  undertakings. 
As  a  consequence  the  humble  suburban  church 
was  quickly  filled  with  an  audience  of  rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  orthodox  and  trans- 
cendental, according  to  the  distinctions  then 
current  in  New  England  theology.  Boston 
Methodism  glorified  itself  in  this  new  leader  of 
its  ranks.  Heretofore  it  had  worked  contentedly 
within  its  modest  ecclesiastical  limits,  neither 
expecting  nor  receiving  from  beyond  them  much 
attention  as  an  agency  for  the  public  good.  But 
at  this  time,  from  various  causes,  it  began  to 
receive  consideration  as  an  "ism"  from  its 
powerful  neighbors,  the  Congregationalists  and 
Unitarians ;  and,  however  dubiously  the  term  is 
used  elsewhere,  an  ism  in  Eastern  parlance 
means  a  set  of  ideas  that,  having  grown  strong 
enough  for  utterance,  are  subjects  of  exceeding 
interest,  possibly  of  benefit  to  the  community. 
We  all  know  what  Methodism  is  to-day  in  the 
Mew  England  metropolis — a  broadly  founded, 
solidly  constructed  section  of  its  Church ;  not 
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only  equal  tin  strength  and  symmetry  with  other 
parts  of  the  edifice,  but,  as  some  of  its  attendants 
will  have  it,  nobler  in  certain  of  its  proportions, 
and  attractive  to  certain  devotional  classes  by 
reason  of  its  free  admission  of  spiritual  warmth 
and  light.  Be  that  as  it  may,  its  organ,  the 
Herald  of  Boston  Methodism,  is  a  model  among 
religious  journals  for  vivacious,  vigorous  writing, 
and  adaptation  to  the  popular  demand,  varied  in 
its  range,  yet  distinctively  characterized  in  all  its 
tones,  as  the  critics  assert  of  the  Boston  organ. 
Pardon  the  allusion,  good  reader,  if  it  seems 
inapt,  but  consider  that  one  is  in  duty  bound  to 
make  mention  of  this  famous,  instrument  when- 
ever the  subject  trenches  upon  the  musical  and 
the  Bostonian. 

This  independent  Methodist  journal,  the 
Herald — Zion's  Herald— owes  its  rank  among 
religious  newspapers,  its  prestige,  nay,  in  great 
measure,  even  its  existence,  to  the  talent  and 
management  of  its  former  editor,  Abel  Stevens. 
We  believe  that  the  present  occupant  of  its 
chair,  prominent  as  he  is  among  the  three  or 
four  first-class  religious  journalists  of  the  coun- 
try, would  freely  .corroborate  the  assertion.  In 
1840,  when  .Stevens  first  took  charge  of  the 
paper,  two  or  three  years  after  its  establishment, 
it  was  threatened  with  premature  death  from 
exhaustion  consequent  on  the  agitations  and  con- 
flicts of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  at  that  time 
rending  the  social  and  civil  fabric  of  New  En- 
gland as  it  rent  the  Republic  itself  twenty  years 
later.  The  Herald  had  been  utterly  given  over 
to  the  controversialists ;  brethren  of  exceeding 
zeal,  whose  charges  and  counter-charges  wlieu 
reviewed  in  this  peaceful  time  give  one  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  resolved  to  know  nothing 
save  their  own  particular  "  views  "  of  the  national 
question;  that  as  battles  are  said  to  cause 
thunder-stdrms,  so  they  by  their  recriminations, 
clamor,  not  to  say  bitterness,  were  intent  on 
producing  such  an  explosion  as  would  forthwith 
vivify  and  clarify  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  country.  Honest  souls  they  were,  indeed, 
and  helped  each  with  such  strength  as  he  had 
to  spread  the  agitation  which  saved  us  at  last ; 
yet  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  disrespect  to 
their  memory,  that  the  purpose  of  a  religious 
family  paper  is  not  likely  to  be  well  served  by  a 
class  of  writers  who  are  reformatory  and  nothing 
more.  The  association  to  whom  the  Herald 
belonged  complained  that  its  circulation  was 
ebbing  with  each  passing  week,  and  that  they 
were  becoming  hopelessly  entangled  in  debt  on 
its  account.  Their  embarrassment  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  among  Methodist  circles; 
all  were  agreed  that  the  agitation  was  far  too 
wide  for  suppression,  and  none  could  devise  a 
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remedy  for  the  suffering  journal  until  Dr.  Fisk, 
then  President  at  Middletown,  suggested  that  it 
should  be  put  under  the  care  and  direction  of 
Stevens,  his  friend  and'  former  pupil,  inasmuch 
as  the  young  preacher's  antislavery  opinions 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  Abolitionists — 
at  that  time  a  small,  loud-crying,  greatly  derided 
party — while  it  was  well  known  that  he  opposed 
secession  or  any  other  method  of  reform  which 
threatened  harm  or  dissolution  to  the  Church. 
Stevens  was  preaching  in  Providence,  having 
filled  his  appointed  term  at  his  Boston  church 
and  passed  some  months  in  Europe  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health  ;  for  this  began  to  show 
the  ill  effects  of  his  early  hardships,  the  pre- 
cocious development  of  his  talents,  and  his 
consequent  extreme  labors.  He  had  also  trav- 
eled for  nearly  a  year  in  Texas,  breaking  ground 
for  mission  planting  in  its  vast  plains,  and 
seeking  health  again  by  "roughing"  in  forest 
and  cabin.  Shortly  before  his  departure  for 
Texas  he  was  married  to  Marguerite,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Bartholomew  Otheman,  a  beautiful, 
brilliant  girl  of  French  descent,  so  vivacious,  so 
sensible,  so  earnest  and  womanly  withal,  that  we 
could  not  fail  to  recognize  in  .  her  the  helpmeet 
for  such  a  man.  A  clergyman  devoted  to  serious 
pastoral  duties,  to  the  most  abstruse  of  all  the 
sciences,  to  the  study  of  truths  that  determine 
the  inward  and  eternal  life  of  men,  needs,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  influence  of  a  temperament 
buoyant,  capable  of  good  cheer  and  social  gayety, 
as  a  reactionary  force  to  hold  his  own  faculties 
in  equilibrium.  A  scholar  needs  an  answering 
intelligence  to  comprehend  his  pursuits ;  at  least 
to  comprehend  them  enough  to  value  and  rejoice 
in  the  result  of  his  work.  Such  a  wife — the  most 
precious  gift  a  man  can  receive  outside  the  purely 
spiritual  realm — was  Marguerite  Stevens.  For 
upward  of  twenty-five  years  her  presence  shed 
light  and  life  throughout  his  home  ;  her  delicate 
hand,  skillful  alike  with  needle  and  pen,  her  fine 
taste,  her  quick  intelligence,  her  tact,  her  genial, 
gentle,  yet  sparkling  humor,  her  sympathies, 
wide  as  humanity ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  strength 
and  graciousness  of  a  complete  womanly  char- 
acter was  the  complement  of  his  own,  "like 
music  set  to  fitting  words."  And  when  at  last 
she  was  taken  in  the  maturity  of  her  years,  with 
brief  warning,  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly 
home,  the  many  who  deplored  her  loss  were 
consoled  at  heart  by  the  thought  that,  if  a  life  of 
constant,  joyous  service  is  acceptable  to  God, 
she  was  surely  among  the  multitude  of  the 
beloved  who  abide  with  Him  forever. 

Thus,  with  an  honorable  education  for  a  "self- 
made"  man — an  education  that,  so  far  from 
being  completed,  was  to  enlarge  itself  by  con- 


tinual acquisition  through  all  his  future  years — 
with  no  small  experience  of  work  and  observa- 
tion of  the  world,  with  the  amenities  and  solaces 
of  domestic  life  centered  in  a  home,  the  young 
man  entered  upon  an  editorial  career  which  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years  is  wider  and  richer  in  its 
aspect  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  and 
which  stretches  onward  apparently  to  the  hori- 
zon of  his  life.  He  set  forth  upon  it  oppressed 
with  disappointment  because  his  broken  health 
was  inadequate  to  the  service  of  such  pastorates 
as  Methodist  preachers  had  at  that  period  of  our 
history,  when  not  less  than  three  sermons  on 
Sunday  and  indefatigable  week-day  and  even-  _ 
ing  exertions  were  believed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  church.  But  the  personal . 
affliction  has  doubtless  resulted  in  a  double 
blessing  to  the  household  of  his  faith ;  for  he 
has  followed  both  vocations  with  diligence  and 
rare  success.  And  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that, 
with  one  exception — his  History  of  Method- 
ism— none  of  his  labors  have  been  more  potent 
for  the  public  good  than  those  connected  with 
journalism. 

From  the  outset  his  policy  in  conducting  the 
Herald  in  reference  to  the  reform  then  pending 
was  simple  and  decisive.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples were  but  two:  the  utmost  freedom  of 
discussion  consistent  with  veracity  and  courtesy; 
and  inviolable  loyalty  to  Church  and  State.  The 
first  editorial  from  his  pen  designated  a  rule  for 
contributors  which  was  a  rare  one  in  the  Ameri- 
can journalism  of  the  times:  no  personalities 
allowed  in  controversial  or  any  other  articles. 
This  stricture  was  maintained  through  thirteen 
years  of  the  bitterest  of  our  political  strife  with 
a  steadfastness  equally  rare,  though  the  rule 
may  have  been  transgressed  in  exceptional  in- 
stances. As  for  the  battle  itself,  my  researches 
lead  me  to  infer  that  for  several  years  this 
youthful  Herald  was  the  David  of  the  Method- 
ist press,  fighting  the  giant  evil  single-handed ;  | 
a  sturdy  pioneer  and  champion  on  the  enemy's 
ground,  sounding  the  alarm  and  calling  upon 
the  waiting  hosts  to  come  up  and  secure  the 
victory. 

Not  long  after  the  day  when  the  above-men- 
tioned salutatory  was  written,  the  new  editor  set 
forth  in  a  wagon,  on  an  election  morning,  visited 
and  exhorted  some  score  of  his  brethren,  and 
persuaded  them  to  go  with  him  to  vote  for  the 
first  candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  Judge 
Birney.  Some  of  the  wise  heads,  politicians  in 
their  little  circles,  stood  by  the  polls,  lamenting 
that  these  votes  should  be  thrown  away.  In 
truth  the  whole  number  cast  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity  for  this  party  was  utterly  insignificant. 
No  one  could  foresee  that  it  was  the  first  evi- 
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dent  outcropping  of  a  power  which  was  ultimately 
to  preserve  the  Republic,  with  its  thirty-five 
million  souls,  from  anarchy  and  the  abasement 
of  a  barbaric  social  system.  But  from  that  day 
to  the  present  Dr.  Stevens  has  given  his  polit- 
ical allegiance  openly  to  this  power,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  whatever  it  may  have  failed 
to  accomplish  and  whatever  sins  may  be  laid  to 
its  charge,  it  has  fairly  set  forth  the  American 
idea  of  personal  freedom  and  equal  rights  to  all 
the  people.  The  first  venture  of  his  pen,  made 
while  he  was  yet  a  lad  in  Philadelphia  and 
printed  in  a  journal  of  that  city,  was  an  appeal 
for  the  slave ;  and  among  the  later  of  his  edito- 
rials are  several  directing  public  attention  to  the 
condition  and  needsof  the  Southern  freedmen.  It 
would  be  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  sketch 
to  take  the  reader  through  all  the  toils  of  that 
conflict  which  harassed  so  many  brains  and  cost 
so  many  lives  ere  we  had  rest  from  it  by  the 
decision  of  the  sword.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  it  our  editor  was  not  a 
whit  behind  the  most  zealous  in  advocating  the 

|  reform,  and  at  the  same  time  contended  valiantly 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Church  against  Northern 
and  Southern  seceders.  His  position  was  not 
unlike  that  of  Governor  Andrew,  when  he  thus 
quaintly  expressed  himself  concerning  a  Church 
dissension  which  threatened  harm  to  his  personal 
interest:  "Brethren,  I  don't  believe  in  coming 
out  nor  in  putting  out  I  am  not,  nor  will  I  ever 

1  be,  a  comeouter.  I  am,  and  shall  remain  to  the- 
end  of  my  life,  a  stay-inner."  When  the  Southern 
Methodists  clamored  for  secession,  Stevens 
heartily  opposed  the  movement,  proving  beyond 
all  argument  the  illegality  of  such  a  proceeding, 
the  flagrant  dishonesty  of  their  claim  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  Church  property,  nay  more,  the 
disloyalty  of  listening  to  their  overtures.  They 
sundered  the  bond  that  made  them  and  us  one 
people;  but  the  General  Conference  which 
assembled  after  the  separation  rescinded  its 
previous  action  as  unconstitutional,  and  re- 
pented of  it  as  of  an  irretrievable  folly,  com- 

,   mitted  in  an  hour  of  recklessness  and  passion. 

]   When  the  border  Methodists  were  threatened 

i  with  severance  from  the  main  body  he  opposed 
the  extremists  who  favored  the  action ;  for  he 
had  the  confident  faith  of  a  scholar  and  thinker 
in  the  power  of  right  principles  and  time ;  nor 
would  he  concede  the  necessity  of  disintegration 

1  in  prosecuting  a  Church  Reform,  but  held  rather 
that  in  these  latter  days  such  reforms  should 
take  on  the  character  of  normal  though  rapid 

j  growth. 

His  address  before  the  General  Conference 
assembled  at  Indianapolis  in  1856,  at  the  close 
of  the  debate  on  the  Border  Stale  question,  is 


still  remembered  as  the  finest  enunciation  of 
the  Progressives,  as  they  were  named  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Radicals.    It  was  a  thorough 
study  of  Methodist  history  and  law  on  the  con- 
troverted points,  a  clear  rendering  of  facts  which 
had  been  elicited,  not  without  confusion,  in  the 
previous  discussion,  and  a  most  effective  appeal 
to  the  justice,  moderation,  and  Christian  feeling  1 
of  the  assembly  whom  he  addressed.    It  was 
read  by  his  brother  Progressive,  Dr.  M'Clintock,  1 
for  the  writer  was  ill  and  unable  to  attend  the  i 
session.   An  adjournment  was  voted  immedi- 
ately after  the  reading,  when  the  bishops  pres- 
ent, Judge  M'Lean,  who  had  been  an  auditor 
from  the  gallery,  and  others,  commended  the  j 
address  without  qualification,  while  even  the  j 
leading  men  among  the  extremists  were  forced  i 
to  confess  it  an  unanswerable  historic  summary  j 
and  argument,  if  not  unanswerable  logic.   As  1 
they  had  the  majority  of  numbers  and  influence  ! 
before  the  reading  of  this  speech,  we  may  con-  | 
sider  that  in  it  lay  the  attractive  power  which  I 
turned  the  tide  of  opinion  in  the  Conference ;  I 
for  the  rule  to  effect  the  sundering  of  the  border 
States  failed  of  adoption  at  that  session. 

An  equal  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true 
ideas  and  for  the  preservation  of-  the  best  insti- 
tutions has  characterized  his  treatment  of  other 
questions  important  to  the  Church  or  the  State ; 
that  of  Lay  Representation,  for  example.  And 
as  a  similar  purpose  was  the  basis  of  Wesley's 
policy,  of  Lincoln's,  and  not  a  few  other  legisla- 
tive Jeaders,  it  is  entitled  to  our  respect,  to  say  1 
the  least.  The  charge  of  recreancy  under  which 
Dr.  Stevens  suffered  and  those  who  stood  with 
him — all  of  them  honorable  men — from  the 
ascendant  party,  was  utterly  unreasonable  and 
futile;  a  thin  mist  thrown  around  him  by  the 
asperities  of  controversy,  and  disappearing 
simultaneously  with  the  smoke  and  noise  of  the 
fray. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  service  to  the  Herald 
he  was  appointed  to  the  editorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Magazine,  a  literary  and  religious  monthly 
issued  by  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  of 
New  York.  By  his  foresight  the  enterprise  was 
initiated  and  carried  forward  with  spirit.  The 
periodical  grew  in  favor  with  the  people;  its 
subscription  list  was  rapidly  lengthened,  and 
was,  we  believe,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  equal 
to,  if  not  larger  titan,  that  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican magazine  dependent  mainly  on  Church 
patronage.  He  was  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  this  position  when  the  above-mentioned  Gen- 
eral Conference  was  convened.  That  body 
elected  him  by  an  unusually  large  ballot  to 
the  editorship  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  and  he  returned  to  the  metropolis  to 
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occupy  again  the  editorial  chair  of  a  religious 
weekly  paper. 

He  remained  editor  of  the  Advocate  four 
years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomson. 
The  long  controversy  in  the  Church  having 
been  closed  by  the  declaration  of  civil  war,  and 
the  final  settlement  of  our  ecclesiastical  and 
National  difficulties  by  the  abolition  of  slavery — 
an  event  foreseen  by  most  people  so  soon  as 
the  power  of  the  loyal  States  was  fairly  aroused 
and  exerted — he  withdrew  from  a  sphere  of 
activity  which,  for  certain  reasons,  had  always 
been  repulsive  to  his  scholarly  tastes,  and  gave 
himself  to  pastoral  labors  and  the  principal 
literary  task  of  his  life,  A  History  of  Methodism 
from  its  beginning  in  England  to  its  develop- 
ment in  this  country  up  to  the  year  1839, a  work 
filling  seven  octavo  volumes.  A  large  part  of 
this  work  was  written  while  he  was  pastor  of 
two  Churches  successively,  one  in  New  York, 
and  one  in  its  vicinity,  at  Mamaroneck.  When 
he  has  taken  no  appointment  from  the  Confer- 
ence he  has  preached  almost  constantly  by 
request  In  addition  to  these  labors  he  has 
contributed  editorial  articles  at  the  rate  of  two, 
three,  sometimes  four  a  week  to  the  Christian 
Advocate,  The- Methodist,  Zion's  Herald,  The 
North- Western  and  Western  Advocates,  The 
Independent,  (New  York,)  and  the  Observer. 
Various  occasional  contributions  to  other  papers, 
magazines,  and  reviews,  should  also  receive 
mention  as  part  of  the  sum  total  of  his  literary 
industry.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  thanes 
of  his  editorials  would  fill  several  of  these  col- 
umns. They  include  many  of  the  profoundest 
that  engage  the  attention  of  modern  thinkers ; 
the  whole  of  them  includes  the  whole  periphery 
of  intelligence  in  its  modern  development. 
Whatever  relates,  in  general  or  in  detail,  to  the 
interests  of  the  Methodist  Church,  to  social  and 
civil  activities,  to  Churches,  peoples,  govern- 
ments at  home  or  abroad,  is  touched  at  some 
point  by  his  indefatigable  pen — articles  on 
purely  literary  subjects,  all  questions  of  genuine 
reform,  on  Lay  Representation  by  the  score, 
and  risumh  of  the  later  developments  of  science. 
Indeed,  if  one  were  to  describe  the  range  of  his 
pen  in  the  journalistic  department  of  his  life- 
work,  the  easier  method  apparently  would  be  to 
mention  not  what  he  had  written,  but  what  he 
bad  overlooked  of  such  topics  as  would  claim 
the  consideration  of  an  astute  religious  thinker. 
Dr.  Stevens's  name  rarely  appears  over  these 
essays-;  perhaps  its  absence  is  due  to  the  same 
reason  that  inclines  him  to  keep  silence  when 
he  is  attacked  in  the  papers;  and  such  occa- 
sions have  been  numerous  during  the  long  career 
of  his  public  life  in  the  Church.   For  the  same 


reason,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  is  extremely 
averse  to  an  announcement  of  his  engagements 
to  preach.  In  cases  where  such  announcements 
are  considered  essential,  as  at  dedications,  mis- 
sionary meetings,  and  other  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, he  invariably  declines  the  invitation  to 
take  part  in  the  services. 

His  letters  from  Europe  to  the  National  and 
the  Advocate,  as  well  as  those  published  during 
his  first  journey  abroad  in  the  Herald,  are 
careful  studies  of  the  phases  of  religious  and 
intellectual  life  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
continent  Nothing  more  thorough  nor  more 
satisfactory  of  their  kind  has  ever  appeared  in 
American  journalism.  Those  of  the  Advocate 
were  largely  copied  into  other  papers,  on  account 
of  their  value  as  describing  accurately  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  the  various  sections  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  their  survey  extends  over  two  years. 
When  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Advo- 
cate he  initiated  improvements  which  had  begun 
to  obtain  in  the  better  part  of  the  secular  press; 
the  division  of  the  paper  into  appropriate  depart- 
ments ;  the  introduction  of  brief  editorial  para- 
graphs; well-arranged,  comprehensive  summa- 
ries of  news,  etc.  His  editorials  are  characterized 
by  clearness,  an  emphasis  that  is  saved  from 
peremptoriness  by  an  evident  generosity  of 
spirit  and  fine  morale;  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  a  style  so  rapid  and  forcible  that  it  bears 
one  along  with  something  of  steam-power. 
Herein  it  is  essentially  American.  There  is  the 
air  of  "Marching  On,"  marching  ceaselessly, 
rapidly.  Such  phrases  as, "  We  put  the  question 
point  blank ;  we  proceed  directly  to  the  point," 
occur  frequently  in  his  editorial  pages.  He  is 
fond  of  military  figures  and  phrases,  and  of 
Scriptural  allusions  of  a  heroic  character.  He 
is  a  very  Gradgrind  for  facts ;  he  disproves  in 
numberless  applications  the  oft-repeated  asser- 
tion that  nothing  is  falser  than  figures  ;  he  un- 
derstands the  philosophy  of  them,  and  has  a 
distinctive  talent  for  statistics.  Facts,  figures, 
and  logic  are  the  exbaustless  magazines  which 
furnish  his  supplies  and .  ammunition  while  he 
pursues  his  conquests  over  error  and  igno- 
rance. In  plans  for  particular  enterprises,  and 
in  public  exhortations,  he  is  large-minded  and 
large-hearted,  seldom  denunciatory.  Herein  the 
hopefulness,  confidence,  and  winsomeness  of  his 
spirit  are  pre-eminent. 

His  biographical  sketches  evince  a  peculiar 
discernment  and  power.  Often  a  character  is 
condensed  into  a  short  paragraph,  portrayed 
accurately  and  quickly,  as  if  photographed  by 
the  quick  truth  of  the  sun.  In  the  course  of 
his  duties  as  a  journalist  he  has  had  occasion 
thus  to  delineate  nearly  every  distinguished 
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personage  who  has  died  within  the  boundaries 
of  Methodism,  not  to  include  scores  of  men 
eminent  in  clerical,  collegiate,  or  literary  circles 
of  the  country. 

Among  bis  later  contributions  is  a  series 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal  under  the  general  title  of  Potential 
Ideas.  These  are  a  philosophic  elucidation  of 
the  ruling  ideas  of  the  race  as  manifested  in 
consecutive  historic  periods,  the  evolution  of 
these  ideas  in  the  present  era,  especially  in  the 
religious  and  political  changes  now  in  prog- 
ress.   This  analysis  of  the  past  and  present  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
modern  doubt  to  Christianity,  and  by  some  val- 
'    uable  thoughts  on  ecclesiastical  unification,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Future,  of  which  in  common 
with  other  thinkers  Dr.  Stevens  has  written 
I    much  and  has  very  closely  at  heart  These 
articles  deserve  to  be  amplified  into  a  book,  in 
order  that  their  effect  should  be  more  lasting 
1    and  wide-spread.   Tbey  are  full  of  precious, 
and,  what  is  rarer,  of  suggestive  thought.  A 
risunU  of  them  as  examples  of  the  author's 
ability  in  this  direction  is  impossible  here,  how- 
ever tempted  I  may  be  to  give  it ;  but  as  this 
sketch  has  already  passed  its  appointed  limits, 
■    the  reader  will  doubtless  be  content  with  a 
quotation  of  one  sentence  indicative  of  his  ever- 
I    confident  spirit:  "Given  a  universe,"  he  says, 
"and  a  good  and  infinite  God  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  no  logic  of  human  and  angelic  hope  can 
transcend  the  glorious,  the  certain  issue." 

Certain  tendencies  perhaps  of  Dr.  Stevens's 
temperament  have  led  him  to  like  the  French, 
and  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  their 
literature.  "  We  English  have  a  way  of  calling 
the  French  light,"  says  Mrs.  Browning  in  one 
of  her  works,  and  thereon  she  defends  them 
from  the  charge,  or,  rather,  proves  that  much  in 
them  is  genuine,  earnest,  profound.  We  Amer- 
_  icans  are  prone  to  consider  them  both  light  and 
vicious ;  but  it  is  with  nations  as  with  acquaint- 
ances, one  perceives  their  least  agreeable  traits 
at  first,  while  whatsoever  is  excellent  in  them  is 
discoverable  only  after  some  degree  of  intimacy 
with  them.  From  the  centuries  of  the  first 
Gotilde,  the  queen  who  converted  the  heathen, 
from  Saint  Louis  the  king,  down  to  Blaise  and 
Jacquelin  Pascal,  not  to  mention  living  persons, 
France  has  given  the  world  abundant  examples 
of  noble  men,  brilliant  women,  models  of  char- 
acter, heroism,  piety  in  all  classes  of  life ;  and 
when  the  sparkle,  the  elan,  the  wisdom  and 
many-sided  humanity  of  French  literature  be- 
comes the  property  of  a  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon 
brain,  it  produces  a  style  that  is  pare,  deaf, 
terse,  and  vivid.   It  is  like  the  gold-leaf  that 


overlaid  the  marble  of  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  ancient  statues. 

Dr.  Stevens  has  been  an  active,  earnest  ad- 
vocate for  lay  representation  in  the  Church 
councils.  He  was  the  first  editor  to  admit  the 
pleas  of  the  lay  delegationists  into  the  columns 
of  a  Methodist  journal.  Their  admission  was 
in  accordance  with  his  usual  policy.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  recognition  of  these  brethren 
would  effectually  impede  further  secession,  and 
help  to  consummate  an  important  reform.  He 
has  probably  written  more  on  the  subject  than 
any  other  man  in  the  Church. 

His  power  for  work  is  not  less  noteworthy 
than  his  talents  and  acquisitions.  His  brain  is 
not  only  superior  in  size  and  quality  of  organi- 
zation, but  is  well-tfigh  tireless  in  capacity  for 
exertion  and  endurance.  It  will  bear  a  long 
pressure  of  work  that  would  utterly  exhaust  a 
man  of  ordinary  strength.  For  instance,  when 
writing  certain  portions  of  his  Methodist  his- 
tory he  has  Begun  his  daily  task  at  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  given  it  over  till  the 
same  hour  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  himself 
but  a  few  moments'  interval  for  breakfast  and 
dinner,  and  this '  protracted  work  he  has  main- 
tained for  weeks  at  a  time.  Horace  Greeley,  it 
is  said,  can  accomplish  as  much  brain-work  as 
four  ordinary  men  within  a  given  period.  Mr. 
Beecher  is  also  a  representative  worker,  but 
both  these  men  require  a  solid  stratum  of  sleep 
between  each  day-period  of  toil.  Dr.  Stevens 
could  measure  lengths  with  either  of  them  in 
amount  of  work  performed,  and  could  perhaps 
surpass  either  in  these  exceptional  periods  of 
extreme  labor.  He  is  also  a  tireless  reader, 
and  finds  his  recreation,  after  working  hours,  in 
acquisitions  of  current  literature  :  and  of  litera- 
ture, both  current  and  standard,  there  is  no 
department  in  which  he  is  not  at  home  as  a 
thorough  student.  He  has  labored  with  his  pen 
from  his  thirteenth  year  to  the  present — a  period 
including  more  than  forty  years.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  greatly  wondered  at  that  he  is 
now  able  to  throw  off  an  elaborate  editorial 
with  nearly  the  same  ease  that  one  would  write 
an  ordinary  letter ;  that  when  the  task  is  pro- 
longed beyond  a  half  hour,  or,  at  most,  an  hour, 
the  rapid  pen  shows  signs  of  nervous  irritabil- 
ity, and  works  restively,  as  one  may  see  a  spir- 
ited horse  pushing  forward  when  in  sight  of  the 
hill-top,  impatient  to  have  done  with  the  tedious 
ascent 

I  can  enumerate  here  only  the  titles  of  his 
published  works.  Most  of  them  have  been, 
some  of  them  are  still  well  known  to  the  read- 
ing Methodists  of  the  country.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary, therefore,  to  speak  of  their  adaptation 
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to  the  people  and  to  the  wants  they  were  meant 
to  supply,  or  any  other  of  their  merits.  Two 
volumes  of  juvenile  stories  for  Sunday-schools 
are  the  first  we  find  on  the  list ;  unpretending 
little  books,  indeed,  yet  in  the  well-told  narra- 
tive, the  wholesome,  and  winsome  morale,  the 
evidences  of  cultivation  in  the  style  we  detect 
the  promise  of  maturer  fruit  in  the  later  seasons. 
These  are  followed  by  Sketches  and  Incidents 
in  three  series,  each  series  forming  a  complete 
volume ;  Memorials  of  Methodism  in  two  series, 
forming  separate  volumes ;  Church  Polity ; 
Preaching  Required  by  the  Times ;  The  Great 
Reform — an  essay  on  the  Christian  duty  of  sys- 
tematic beneficence — A  History  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  three  octavo  volumes;  suc- 
ceeded by  its  complement — a  History  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (American  Methodist) 
Church  in  four  volumes,  also  octavo — the  re- 
search necessary  for  these  works  has  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  author's  mature 
life,  and  he  has  devoted  six  or  s?ven  years  to 
writing  them;  A  Life  of  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs; 
The  Centenary  of  Methodism,  published  in  the 
Centenary  year,  and  likewise  The  Women  of 
Methodism,  written  for  the  Ladies'  Centenary 
Society.  The  last-named  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  graceful,  charming  sketches,  showing 
the  artist's  faculty,  of  painting  truly  and  beau- 
tifully by  depicting  the  ideal,  or  the  inward  ex- 
cellence of  character.  This  power  is  also  con- 
spicuous in  the  biographical  sketches  of  the 
History.  Beneath  the  rough  exterior,  the  au- 
thoritative manner,  the  absence  of  education 
and  fine  manners,  which  some  of  us  remember 
as  the  more  evident  characteristics  of  the  old- 
time  Methodist  preachers,  the  historian  has 
detected  and  graphically  portrayed  his  wonder- 
ful energy,  his  genuine  kindness,  his  shrewd, 
wholesome  humor,  his  glowing  love  for  God 
and  man.  A  critical  survey  of  this,  his  princi- 
pal work,  would  require  of  itself  the  space  of 
an  ordinary  article.  As  it  has  been  reviewed 
with  high  commendations  in  the  best  periodicals 
of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  many  of  those 
of  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and  is  recognized 
as  a  standard  work  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length  of  it  here,  yet 
I  may  repeat  as  a  partial  expression  of  my  own 
opinion,  the  remark  of  a  noted  Cambridge 
scholar,  who,  in  casual  conversation,  pronounced 
it  "  the  only  Church  history  that  he  ever  cared 
to  read  through,"  and  "  wonderfully  entertaining 
to  the  very  end."  There  is  in  truth  a  unity, 
often  an  elegance  in  the  composition  of  this 
work  that  is  architectural.  Its  plan  rises  de- 
fined and  symmetrical  like  that  of  a  cathedral. 
The  numerous  biographic  sketches  are  as  pil- 


lars, needful  and  elegant  supports  to  the  struc- 
ture.  The  style  is  rich,  varied,  ornate,  like  the  , 
colored  marbles,  mosaics,  and  carvings  that  j 
adorn  the  walls  within  and  without   Its  vivid-  j 
ness  and  warmth  are  as  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  tinted  windows;  its  harmony  recalls 
music  one  has  heard  wandering  through  nave 
and  choir. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  man  as  a  writer 
may  be  reiterated  of  his  pulpit  ministrations.  , 
Strong,  rapidly  succeeding  thoughts,  an  unhesi-  | 
tating  emphatic  command  of  words,  frequent  use 
of  figures,  especially  those  of  a  military  or  olh-  | 
erwise  heroic  character,  scholarly  and  apt  allu- 
sions, quick  sympathies,  not  seldom  manifesting 
themselves  by  emotion,  a  freedom  from  pedan-  , 
try  or  any  false  assumption,  and,  above  all,  a 
genuine  Methodistic,  nay,  rather  apostolic  ardor, 
a  diffusive  spirit  throughout  the  whole,  animat-  j 
ing  both  speaker  and  hearers — these  are  per-  ■ 
haps  the  most  distinctive  features  of  his  preach-  > 
ing,  which  are  as  wide  in  its  range  and  treatment 
of  subject  as  his  literary  efforts.   The  blending 
of  dignity,  enthusiasm,  and  rapidity  manifest  in  J 
some  of  his  sermons  might  suggest  to  an  audi-  i 
tor  the  inference  that  in 'earlier  years  he  may  | 
have  diligently  studied  the  discourses  of  the  j 
famous  French  court  preachers  of  the  seven-  I 
teenth  century.  ^ 

His  qualities  as  pastor  are  superior.   Among  j 
his  parishioners,  bis  friends,  in  the  precincts  of  i 
his  home,  when  his  daily  tasks  are  put  aside,  he 
appears  simply  as  a  large-natured  man,  simple, 
invested  with  a  natural  humility,  yet  keeping 
still  the  blithe  spirits  of  his  boyhood — it  is 
there  that  the  most  attractive  aspect  of  the  man 
is  to  be  had — there  that  esteem,  admiration,  I 
love  are  given  unasked,  without  stint,  by  those  | 
who  share  the  companionship  of  his  leisure 
hours.   Converse  with  friends,  daily  portions 
of  time  passed  in  the  relaxation  of  the  family 
life  are  not  simply  enjoyments,  they  are  abso- 
lute necessities  of  his  active,  affectionate,  social* 
nature.   An  all-pervasive  spiritual  life — mani- 
fested most  purely  in  the  morning  and  evening  I 
devotions  of  the  household — prayers  that  once  I 
heard  can  not  be  forgotten;  simple,  fervent, 
exalted,  yet  subdued  as  by  the  immediate  Pres- 
ence to  whom  they  are  spoken;  a  ceaseless 
activity  of  the  mental  faculties,  moving  on 
serene  and  bright  in  their  appointed  way,  like  I 
the  stars  in  their  courses,  and  a  right  healthful,  j 
happy  human  life — such  as  shares  the  pleasures 
of  children,  that  gives  and  takes  recreation  in 
the  unrestrained  discourse  of  the  table  and  the 
evening  hour — a  life  that  is  constantly  buoyant, 
fresh,  delightful— one  discerns  these  as  distinct 
phases  of  the  harmonious,  united  character  we 
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have  been  discussing.   Withal  one  could  not 
look  attentively  upon  his  face  without  recalling 
the  words  which  were  once  spoken  concerning 
the  portrait  of  the  great  German  master,  "There 
is  a  man  who  has  suffered  much." 
I       The  personal  appearance  of  a  man  so  indi- 
|    vidual  in  the  expression  of  himself  as  Dr.  Ste- 
vens is  not  easily  described.    In  stature  he  is 
rather  under  size,  yet  so  erect  and  well-shaped 
that  one  would  suppose  it  at  least  of  medium 
height.   His  frame  is  slight,  nearly  all  bone  and 
nerve,  not  a  particle  of  waste  flesh;  his  head 
long— large  frontal  development ;  forehead  high, 
smooth,  broad — the  height  being  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  breadth.    His  eyes  are  dark 
hazel,  such  as  we  call  black— full  of  stirring  life 
and  vigor;  the  nose  large,  mouth  and  chin 
firm-set,  having  a  solid  chiseled  appearance, 
like  that  of  a  statue  hewn  in  stone;  the  jaw 
and  remaining  contour  of  the  face  slight  His 
1    gait  is  erect,  firm,  rapid;  his  bearing  full  of 
decision  and  emphasis.    In  the  pulpit  he  is 
quick,  abounding  in  nervous  energy,  but  always 
natural  and  graceful.    One  knows  before  the 
first  sentence  is  completed  that  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  quick,  intense,  fervent  nature. 
His  entire  personnel  betokens  in  the  indefinable 
yet  unmistakable  modes  that  Nature  takes  to 
reveal  herself,  courage,  candor,  scholarship,  and 
the  higher  excellencies  of  a  superior  and  ever- 
aspiring  spirit 

In  the  Autumn  of  the  past  year  Dr.  Stevens 
I    was  married  to  Miss  Amelia  Dayton,  of  Clinton, 
I    New  York,  a  lady  well  fitted  by  her  culture  and 
!    graces  to  order  and  adorn  a  Christian  home. 
Such  analysis  of  his  life  or  himself  as  would 
involve  criticism,  in  the  adverse  sense  of  the 
word,  I  leave  to  another  hand  and  a  later  day ; 
j    for  in  one  aspect  a  personal  career  is  like  a 
national  history.    It  may  be  put  on  record,  but 
can  not  be  clearly  and  truthfully  judged  until  it 
is  completed,  its  epoch  terminated,  and  a  new 
one  begun.    It  is  with  man  as  with  statues ;  we 
need  to  stand  at  a  certain  distance  from  them 
to  discern  their  real  proportions,  their  symmetry, 
and  also  their  defects. 
The  forming  events  of  Dr.  Stevens's  life,  his 
j    birth  in  a  virtuous  but  comparatively  humble 
I    family,  the  conflicts  with  adversities,  the  reso- 
lute siege  and  capture  of  positions  which  could 
afford  him  education,  activity,  influence,  the  life- 
long industry,  are  such  as  have  shaped  the 
character  and  career  of  many  of  our  eminent 
men.    In  these  respects,  and,  in  some  good 
degree,  in  the  success  that  has  attended  him 
through  many  years  of  toil,  he  may  be  esteemed 
as  a  representative  American — a  sample  of 
what  a  genuinely  worthy  man  may  make  of 


himself,  and  achieve  in  this  country  of  won- 
drous opportunities.  More  than  this,  his  pro- 
found though  unostentatious  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  life,  his  moderation  and  exceeding  char- 
ity, his  effectiveness  as  a  pastor  and  preacher, 
his  great  power  as  a  thinker,  his  interest  and 
influence  in  promoting  all  means  of  advance- 
ment within  the  Church  to  whom  he  has  given 
the  arduous  service  of  forty-two  years — these 
commend  him  to  our  regard  as  a  representative 
American  Methodist;  one  who  can  not  fail  of 
the  high  esteem  and  sincere  love  of  his  people 
while  he  remains  with  them,  and  whose  memory 
will  linger  like  the  fragrance  of  ointment  poured 
forth  when  he  has  gone  to  serve  and  to  reign  in 
the  Church  that  is  eternal  in  the  heavens. 


THE  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  PARTY. 

SECOND  PAPER. 
V. 

TN  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  separating 
■*•  office-holding  from  party  organizations  and 
struggles,  I  have  referred  only  to  the  office 
styled  clerical.  The  electors  would  not  govern 
if  this  demand  were  extended  to  legislative 
offices  and  responsible  executive  positions. 
These  are  necessarily  attached  to  party  for- 
tunes. But  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  malig- 
nant corruption  appears,  in  these  positions,  in  a 
very  different  form  from  that  developed  in  cler- 
ical offices.  In  clerical  posts  we  have  high 
salaries,  poor  service,  and  next  to  no  adminis- 
trative genius.  We  lose  our  money,  and  we 
lose  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  offices.  On  the 
contrary,  high  executive  offices  are  usually  well 
filled  on  very  moderate  pay.  A  governor  is 
found  to  be  nearly  faultless  on  $2,500  a  year, 
while  a  petty  county  officer  is  nearly  worthless 
on  a  cool  $100,000  a  year.  Legislators  are  less 
satisfactory ;  but  they  content  themselves  with 
small  official  pay,  and  most  of  their  errors  arise 
from  their  inconceivable  and  boundless  igno- 
rance. 

The  jobbery  done  by  them  is  mostly  done  in 
pure  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  government 
and  the  functions  of  legislation.  It  would  be 
worth  millions  in  money,  and  a  thousand  years 
of  life  for  the  Republic,  if  every  Legislature 
could  be  organized  into  a  class  and  put  through 
Lieber's  "  Civil  Liberty,"  and  Herbert  Spencer's 
essays  on  overmuch  legislation. 

The  bribery  and  nasty  forms  of  corruption 
that  appear  in  Legislatures  are  not  created  by 
the  same  cause  that  works  ruin  in  clerical  trusts. 
In  the  latter,  the  evil  rises  directly  from  party 
meddling ;  in  the  former,  it  springs  out  of  lax 
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public  opinion.  The  cure  in  each  case  is  obvious. 
If  legislative  bribery  were  really  searched  out 
and  condemned  as  it  deserves  it  would  be  soon 
ended.  In  clerical  offices  the  immorality  is  not 
in  the  person  ;  it  is  the  rottenness  of  a  system. 

It  should  be  added  that  legislative  bribery 
has  been  promoted  by  the  clerical  high-pay 
system.  Why  should  an  honorable  legislator 
get  only  his  board-bill  while  at  the  capital,  when 
a  plain  Mr.  County  Clerk  receives  $50,000  a 
year?  The  disproportion  reconciles  the  weak 
political  conscience  to  small  additions  to  legis- 
lative pay  received  "for  aiding  in  passing  good 
laws."  All  these  private  jobs  are  designed,  you 
know,  to  benefit  the  people.  If  Smith's  little 
bill  is  passed  he  will  make  a  good  thing  of  it ; 
but  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  people  will  make 
a  great  deal  more  out  of  the  transaction. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  high  executive  and 
legislative  offices  must  be  filled  by  party  action, 
it  should  be  insisted  that  "soundness  on  the 
main  question  "  is  not  a  sufficient  qualification 
for  such  trusts.  Parties  must,  in  some  way,  be 
made  to  put  a  higher  value  upon  character,  to 
treat  immoral  conduct  in  office  with  rigorous 
severity.  The  remedy  lies  in  form,  in  the  action 
of  the  individual  voter — lies,  in  a  deeper  sense, 
in  public  opinion. '  All  corruption  prostrates  the 
moral  sense,  and  the  conscience  of  the  private 
voter  is  stifled  by  the  very  evils  which  we  ask 
him  to  abolish. 

Before  dismissing  the  legislative  question  it 
will  be  in  place  to  notice  briefly  the  part  which 
our  highest  legislators  play  in  making  executive 
appointments.  In  the  theory  of  our  Govern- 
ment the  President  is  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  it  is  his  function  to  fill  all 
executive  offices.  The  confirmation  of  his  ap- 
pointments by  the  Senate  was  designed  simply 
as  a  check  on  possible  abuse  of  this  trust 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  proof  that  any  ques- 
tion can  legitimately  be  considered  by  that  body 
except  the  personal  fitness,  of  the  candidate. 

During  the  early  history  of  our  Government 
the  theory  was  put  in  practice,  and  we  look 
back  to  those  years  as  the  pure  period  of  our 
public  life. 

The  doctrine  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils,"  or  that  clerical  subordinates  of  the 
President  must  be  removed — however  fit  they 
may  be  for  their  posts — in  order  to  fill  their 
places  with  men  who  agree  in  politics  with  the 
dominant  party,  was  first  put  into  form  by  Mr. 
Marcy  about  thirty  years  ago.  Removals  for 
political  reasons  were  made  long  before  that,  but 
this  phrase,  nasty  as  it  is,  consecrated  the  evil 
practice.  The,  Senators  and  Representatives 
began  to  ask  that  offices  should  be  filled  by 


those  who  had  assisted  to  elect  themselves  to 
the  Senate  or  House,  and  successive  Presidents 
more  and  more  yielded  to  these  demands.  When 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  office  the  public  offices 
were  divided  between  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  President  practically  abdi- 
cated his  functions  as  the  head  executive  officer 
responsible  directly  to  the  people  for  his  con- 
duct Since  then  men  elected  to  make  laws 
have  filled  every  executive  post  This  new 
system  is  so  perfectly  established  that  if  a  Presi- 
dent wishes  a  particular  person  appointed  he 
usually  asks  some  Congressman  to  recommend 
the  President's  candidate  to  the  President 

Now  mark  that  these  executive  functions  are 
utterly  foreign  to  politics.  A  consul  in  Europe 
or  Asia  has  no  more  to  do  with  political  ques- 
tions in  this  country  than  a  citizen  of  Norway. 
As  much  may  be  said  of  the  official  duties  of  a 
clerk  in  Washington  or  an  assessor  under  the ' 
revenue  law.  Mark,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  effect  of  having  appointments  made  by  the 
legislators  is  to  destroy  all  executive  responsi- 
bility. The  President  is  not  responsible  for 
bad  men  in  office,  for  he  did  not  put  them  there. 
The  legislators  are  not  responsible,  for  their 
action  is  unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  con- 
cealed from  public  observation.  The  persons 
in  office  are  not  held  to  any  responsibility,  for 
they  were  put  in  office  not  for  supposed  fitness, 
but  for  "soundness  on  the  main  question." 
Whether  they  perform  their  duties  or  neglect 
them  is  not  material.  They  may  do  well,  but 
they  will  be  removed  when  it  suits  the  con- 
venience of  the  Senator  who  put  them  there ; 
they  may  do  ill,  but  they  will  not  be  removed 
one  day  the  sooner. 

Just-minded  citizens  who  see  the  absurdity 
of  this  system,  and  some  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  it,  are  still  troubled  by  the  sophisms 
by  which  it  is  defended.  "  Between  two  equally 
good  men,  you  should  prefer  a  man  of  your  own 
party."  Granted.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
President  should  appoint  his  political  antago- 
nists to  office  as  such  and  for  that  reason.  But 
if  a  competent  man  is  already  in  the  office,  it 
will  very  rarely  if  ever  happen  that  the  new 
man  is  equally  competent  In  practice,  he  is 
found  utterly  incompetent  until  he  has  learned 
a  new  trade.  A  consul  only  becomes  of  some 
real  value  after  four  years'  service,  when  he  is 
usually  removed  and  a  new  man  put  in  his 
place — a  new  man  equally  competent  in  just  the 
same  sense  that  this  writer  and  his  physician 
are  equally  competent — in  brains  and.  general 
education,  but  not  in  medicine. 

The  evil  lives  and  works  in  something  deeper 
than  this,  in  the  moral  education  you  are  giving 
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office-holders.  You  are  teaching  them  to  serve 
Senators  rather  than  th*  nation  ;  to  regard  their 
offices  as  favors  bestowed  by  persons,  not  trusts 
and  burdens  laid  on  them  by  the  people. 

The  evils  of  this  system  are  deadly.  We 
shall  die  of  them  unless  we  retrace  our  steps  to 
the  plain  paths  of  the  Constitution.  It  would 
be  vastly  better  to  take  clerks,  of  whatever 
grade  or  title,  indiscriminately  from  both  par- 
ties— to  ask  only,  "  Is  he  capable ;  is  he  honest  ?" 
If  political  parties  can  not  be  maintained  with- 
out prostituting  office-holding  to  furnish  them 
organizing  motive,  some  radically  different  demo- 
cratic method  ought  to  be  tried. 


The  relation  of  the  caucus  or  primary  meeting 
to  the  movement  of  party  machinery  deserves  a 
very  thorough  examination.  The  subject  is 
grave  enough  for  the  pen  of  a  Lieber,  and  large 
enough  for  a  stout  volume.    Only  some  salient 

i  points  can  be  discussed  in  this  article.  The 
caucus  is  the  main  drain  of  political  iniquity; 
all  the  slush,  dish-water,  old  bones  and  slops  of 
party  housekeeping  are  thrown  into  it 

The  majority  system  is  consistent  throughout ; 
party  method  adheres  to  a  constant  law.  The 
ethical  principle,  "The  majority  should  rule," 

|  is  as  much  the  law  of  the  caucus  and  humblest 
primary  meeting  as  of  the  nation.  If  the  system 
were  less  consistent  it  would  be  more  demo- 
cratic. There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
caucus  for  nominating  office-holders  and  a  pri- 

|  mary  meeting  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  nomina- 
ting convention.  In  the  caucus  all  the  voters 
of  a  party  may  meet  to  nominate  town  or  ward 
officers.  The  nominations  are  made  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  party,  and  when  elected  the  office- 
holders represent  the  free  choice  of  a  majority 
of  the  majority.   The  mathematics  stand  thus : 

,    out  of  one  hundred  voters  fifty-one  elect,  twenty- 

'  six  nominate.  So  far  as  the  forms  of  nomination 
and  election  are  concerned,  the  office-holders  in 
the  town  or  ward  are  chosen  by  twenty-six  men 
in  one  hundred,  or  by  one-fourth  of  the  voters. 
Of  course,  all  the  voters  of  a  party  may  agree, 
so  may  all  the  voters  of  both  parties ;  the  object 
here  is  to  show  the  system  reduced  to  its  logical 
expression.  Majority  government  is  at  its  best 
estate  in  elections  at  first-hand,  without  the  aid 
of  delegated  conventions;  but  even  here  its 
formula  51  =  100  is  by  the  caucus  reduced  to 
36  —  100.  A  constable  has  the  largest  free- 
voting  constituency,  and  he  has  only  one-quarter 
of  all  the  votes. 

If  any  one  objects  to  this  conclusion,  I  ask 
him  to  remember  that  the  object  of  a  caucus  is 
to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  party,  and  that  the 
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object  of  the  election  is  to  obtain  a  majority  of 
all  voters.  The  caucus  is  half  the  voters  plus 
one  doing  just  what  the  election  does — making 
a  majority  within  its  half  of  the  voters — and  if 
voters  are  faithful  to  party  ethics  the  nominee  is 
elected.  In  a  caucus  twenty-four  want  one  man, 
twenty-six  want  another ;  it  is  held  that  the 
twenty-four  must  vote  for  the  candidate  of  the 
twenty-six,  and  they  can  not  get  an  inch  nearer 
their  choice  by  bolting.  What  the  majority 
system  requires  is  a  sifting  out  of  different 
choices,  and  the  caucus  faithfully  does  this  work ; 
it  approaches  the  theory  as  faithfully  as  possi- 
ble, but  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  free-choosing 
majority  through  parties. 

A  dull  sort  of  perception  of  this  dilemma  leads 
to  restiveness  under  party  discipline  in  local 
elections,  and  to  a  desire  to  dispense  with  the 
sifting  process  of  a  caucus,  and  to  create  a  real 
majority  at  the  polls.  But  when  we  pass  upward 
from  these  simple  elections,  where  all  the  voters 
can  meet  bodily  in  one  place,  to  elections  for 
large  areas,  where  the  voters  can  only  meet  by 
representatives,  the  sifting  out  of  diverse  choices 
becomes  a  slaughter  of  confiding  innocence. 

Suppose  a  county  to  have  one  hundred  wards 
and  towns,  and  the  party  in  the  majority  to  hold 
a  convention  to  nominate  a  county  clerk,  where 
the  salary  is  #50,000  and  competition  free— not 
squelched  by  rings — there  will  be  at  least  two 
candidates  in  every  ward  and  town,  or  two  hun- 
dred candidates.  The  choice  of  delegates  in 
each  ward  will  turn  upon  the  personal  question. 
If  there  are  five  hundred  voters  in  each  ward  or 
town,  the  county  clerk  will  be  elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing Hopkinsian  way: 

Whole  number  of  voters  it  „  „  50,000 

One  hundred  primary  meeting!  composed  of  voters.. .35,100 

One  hundred  candidate!  chosen  by  voters  11,600 

One  candidate  selected  by  voters  „.  6,416 

That  is  to  say,  choice  being  as  free  as  possible. 
all  the  voters  at  the  primaries,  party  discipline 
vigorous,  and  there  being  no  rings  or  mobs,  a 
delegated  convention  of  a  majority  selects  an 
office-holder  for  fifty  thousand  voters  by  sifting 
out  all  but  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  votes. 
Practically  the  case  is  much  worse  in  counties 
which  include  large  cities.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  voters  attend  the  primaries,  mobs  control 
the  places  of  meeting,  presiding  officers  exercise 
despotic  powers,  and  rings  govern  all.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether,  in  such  case,  there  is  a 
particle  of  democracy  left  in  the  result  If  an 
emperor  had  appointed  the  clerk  the  people 
would  have  been  just  as  truly  represented  and 
a  mighty  clamor  would  have  been  saved.  The 
single  fact,  however,  of  the  absence  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  voters  from  the  primaries — I  do 
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not  charge  this  upon  the  system — reduces  the 
per  cent,  of  effective  electors  to  three  or  four. 

It  is  doubtless  an  infinite  blessing  to  have 
county  clerks,  with  the  salaries  of  pashas,  amen- 
able to  the  people,  and  removable  from  time  to 
time — to  teach  them  that  they  are  but  men — and 
to  pass  a  good  thing  round,  and  to  educate  the 
people — say  one-theusandth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
them — in  office-holding,  and  to  have  no  privileged 
classes,  no  caste  of  office-bearers.  But  when  it 
is  seen  that  the  system,  as  we  now  conduct  it, 
simply  permits  from  three  to  thirteen  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  to  make  these  wondrously  benefi- 
cent changes,  the  blessing  is  cut  up  into  such 
fine  pieces  that  one  needs  a  microscope  to  see 
them.  Is  the  game  worth  the  powder?  Suppose 
we  were  to  put  a  stop  to  a  caste  of  doctors  by 
allowing  no  man  to  practice  medicine  more  than 
four  years,  and  then  democratize  them  out  by 
this  method  ? 

The  results  of  the  primary  system  in  a  county 
convention  are  sufficiently  unsatisfactory;  but 
they  become  positively  melancholy  when  you 
look  for  them  at  the  end  of  a  State  convention. 
Suppose  one  hundred  counties,  one  hundred 
county  conventions  each  sending  one  delegate, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  voters  equally  dis- 
tributed in  the  counties.  A  Governor  would 
then  be  selected  thus: 

Voters  ..  ..500,000 

Majority  350,100 

County  delegates  chosen  by  thirteen  per  cent  65,000 

State  delegates  chosen  by  voters   33,600 

Nomination  made  by  fifty-one  delegates  representing 
the  free  choice  of......   16,400 

Or,  a  Governor  is  chosen  by  a  small  fraction 
over  three  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
voters.  If  you  suppose  the  same  State  conven- 
tion to  appoint  delegates  to  a  National  conven- 
tion, the  per  cent  of  voters  represented  in  the 
choice  of  a  President  is  so  fine  that  a  micro- 
scope of  great  power  would  be  needed  to  reveal 
its  value. 

The  result  in  the  above  cases  will  be  varied 
by  disproportion  in  the  size  of  the  units,  (pri- 
maries,) by  the  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
these  upits  meeting  in  a  representative  conven- 
tion, and  by  other  circumstances ;  but  the  law 
holds  in  every  case  that  a  delegated  convention 
is  made  by  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  free 
choices  of  the  voters,  and  that  at  each  remove 
from  the  units  the  per  cent,  declines  until,  in 
a  National  convention,  it  is  almost  reduced  to 
zero. 

If  the  ladies  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning 
the  vision  may  weaken  any  desire  they  may 
possibly  have  to  assist  us  in  the  exercise  of  the 
precious  right  of  suffrage  administered  by  the 
despotism  of  primary  meetings  and  conventions. 


If  the  reader  credits  these  figures,  he  will 
now  see  why  it  was  saicAbove  that  the  majority 
idea  instituted  by  the  Constitution  is'  much  too 
literally  followed  in  party  methods.  This  re- 
peated sifting  out  of  minorities  reduces  the  power 
of  the  voting  body  every  time  the  party  sieve  is 
shaken. 

Remedies  have  been  proposed,  and  one  at 
least  has  been  tried.  I  refer  to  the  Franklin 
county  (Pennsylvania)  system.  In  theory  this 
system  maintains  the  caucus  proportion  of  tri- 
umphant voters ;  the  majority  is  always  twenty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  whole  voting  body.  I  say  in 
theory,  not  meaning  that  the  intention  of  the 
inventors  was  so  broad,  but  that  this  is  the 
logical  result  of  the  invention.  The  substance 
of  the  plan  is  that,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  a 
county  office,  a  party  vote  is  taken  throughout 
the  county.  In  the  same  way  a  party  vote  may 
be  taken  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation.  The 
voting  body  of  the  party  is  always  one ;  not  di- 
vided and  graded.  The  practice  under  the  sys- 
tem is  too  limited  to  justify  any  praise  of  it.  If 
it  succeeded,  it  would  give  voting  its  highest 
possible  value  under  a  majority  system.  But  it 
is  open  to  objection  as  requiring  a  legal  insti- 
tution and  the  enrollment  of  men  in  parties  by 
official  and  sworn  agents,  in  order  to  work  accu- 
rately. If,  however,  it  be  desirable  to  get  the 
free  expression  of  as  large  a  share  of  the  people 
as  possible  through  the  ballot-box,  the  box  being 
labeled  "the  majority  rules,"  then  the  legal 
recognition  of  parties,  the  enrollment,  and  the 
expense  of  conducting  these  party  elections 
would  not  be  triumphant  objections  to  the 
system. 

I  suggest  a  method  which  would  in  a  negative 
way  raise  the  per  cent,  of  choice  to  a  majority. 
It  is  this:  Abolish  terms  of  office,  and  enact 
that  a  majority  of  all  registered  votes  shall  be 
required  to  vacate  and  refill  any  office.  Then 
any  man  in  office  at  any  time  would  have  the 
approval  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  for 
whenever  fifty-one  per  cent,  could  be  brought 
to  vote  for  his  removal  he  would  be  retired. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  negative  majority. 
For  whenever  this  plan  was  filled  the  old  party 
per  cent  would  be  in  force.  It  would  stand: 
elected  by  twenty-six  per  cent,  retained  in  office 
by  fifty  per  cent.  It  would  invest  the  vis  inertia 
of  politics  with  power.  By  simply  staying  at 
home  one  would  vote,  for  so  long  as  a  majority 
refused  to  take  action  the  existing  state  of 
things  would  continue.  By  not  voting  at  all 
one  would  vote  for  the  incumbent  of  an  office. 
Something  might  be  said  pro  and  con  on  the 
propriety  of  this  method.  The  objections  are 
obvious.   In  favor  of  it,  let  it  be  remembered 
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that  there  is  always  a  large  number  of  voters 
intelligently  satisfied  with  incumbents  of  office ; 
on  my  system  each  casts  half  a  vote  for  reten- 
tion, while  on  the  present  one  he  could  only  cast 
one-fourth  of  a  vote  for  the  same  officer.  The 
logical  presumption  lying  at  any  time  in  favor 

1  of  the  efficiency  of  the  incumbent,  a  proposition 
to  change  ought  to  bear  any  necessary  hardship ; 
bnt  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  terms  of  office 
transfers  the  hardship  to  the  other  side  by  cut- 

•  ting  down  the  conservative  voting  power  one 
half.  The  presumption  being  that  I  own  the 
horse  which  I  ride,  no  man  can  put  me  to  ex- 
pense to  prove  it  Must  we  attend  half  a  dozen 
elections  a  year  which  we  deem  needless  ?  On 

1    what  compulsion  must  we  ? 

It  is  partly  by  force  of  this  diminishing  value 
of  voting,  as  we  pass  upward  through  a  series 
of  delegated  conventions,  that  our  Presidential 
elections  are  considered  new  adjustments  of 
voters  to  parties.  The  defeated  members  of  a 
party  grow  so  numerous  when  a  National  con- 
vention is  reached  that  no  party  can  count  upon 
their  allegiance.  The  Democratic  party  lost 
power  in  i860  through  divisions  in  its  conven- 
tion based  partly  upon  persons  and  partly  upon 
issues.  Perfection  of  organization  and  an  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  party  loyalty  failed  to  hold 
the  vast  mass  of  unrepresented  voters  to  a  com- 
mon action. 

It  becomes  necessary  at  these  great  crises  to 
create  a  candidate  by  public  opinion,  or  at  least 

!   to  sift  out  diverse  choices  until  only  two  or 

1  three  remain.  If  two  only  meet  in  convention 
the  shock  may  split  the  party.  The  safe  thing 
is  to  have  only  one  candidate  already  selected 
by  public  opinion.  General  Grant  became  the 
Republican  candidate  in  this  way.  The  conven- 
tion had  only  to  record  the  verdict  rendered  by 
the  opinion  of  the  party.  The  next  safest  thing 
is  to  have  three  candidates ;  the  third  one  lessens 
the  danger  of  disruption  by  two.  If  there  be 
many  candidates,  in  spite  of  the  sifting*  process 
of  public  opinion,  safety  may  lie  in  the  hold 
which  the  political  issue  has  upon  party  feeling 
and  opinion.  Men  lose  value  in  politics  when 
issues  get  a  white  heat. 

In  point  of  literal  truth,  it  is  only  in  these 
quadrennial  contests  that  we  reach  the  govern- 
ment by  a  real  majority  or  a  very  large  minority ; 
and  we  reach  it  then  rather  by  public  opinion 
than  by  voting.  If  public  opinion  has  not  first 
selected  the  candidate,  if  even  two  powerful 
rivals  meet  in  the  convention,  the  per  cent,  of 
free  choosing  is  reduced  far  below  a  majority. 
The  government  of  opinion  is  a  great  fact;  it  is 
the  best  expression  of  the  democratic  idea.  In 
it  voters — and  non-voters  too — are  weighed,  not 


counted ;  and,  under  a  pressure  which  they  do 
not  even  suspect,  the  voters  record  the  will  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  nation. 

VII. 

A  citizen  may  be  deeply  attached  and  thor- 
oughly loyal  to  a  party  when  he  approves  of  all 
its  principles  and  can  indorse  all  its  action. 
The  latter  would  embrace  its  selections  of  office- 
holders, the  conduct  of  its  conventions,  and  all 
laws  passed  by  its  legislators.  In  just  the  ratio 
of  its  defection  from  principle,  its  negligence  or 
injustice  in  selecting  candidates,  its  corruption 
in  party  management,  and  its  recklessness  in 
legislation  ought  his  affection  and  fealty  to  de- 
cline/ Any  other  rule  would  be  tainted  with 
immorality. 

The  ethical  system  of  parties  has  two  adjust- 
ing contrivances  which  secure  loyalty  to  corrupt 
parties. 

The  first  casts  the  blame  of  all  baseness  upon 
individual  members  of  the  party.  The  great 
organization,  like  a  king  by  divine  right,  can  do 
no  wrong.  Rings,  committees,  individual  legis- 
lators or  office-holders,  use  the  name  of  the 
party  to  cover  their  crimes.  In  this  way  a  party 
is  always  safe  from  reproach  until  it  is  base 
enough  to  resolve  on  pollution  at  a  National 
convention. 

The  second  adjusting  theory  is  that  in  any 
case,  even  the  worst,  your  own  party  is  much 
better  than  the  other.  What  Democrat  believes 
his  party  to  be  as  corrupt  as  the  Republican  ? 
What  Republican  does  not  believe  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  to  be  vastly  more  corrupt 
than  his  own  ?  This,  too,  is  an  impregnable 
position.  We  read  our  own  party  papers  much 
more  than  our  opponents' ;  we  know  the  worst 
of  the  other  side,  the  best  of  our  own. 

We  are  also  reconciled  to  the  support  of 
principles  which  we  do  not  approve  by  adjusting 
contrivances. 

"You  believe  in  free  trade,  and  are  com- 
pelled as  a  Republican  to  vote  for  protection. 
Free  trade  or  protection  is  a  small  matter ;  the 
Southern  business  concerns  the  life  of  the  Re- 
public." "You  can  not  expect  to  have  all  your 
particular  views  met  by  a  party.  It  is  necessary 
to  compromise."  "  The  other  party  say  they  will 
do  what  you  wish,  but  you  know  they  can  not  be 
trusted." 

Similar  devices  beguile  us  into  the  support  of 
bad  or  incompetent  men.  In  a  local  election, 
with  no  earthly  relation  to  the  great  party  issues, 
banners  are  carried  exhorting  its  to  "stand  by 
the  old  flag,"  or  "  to  squelch  the  infamous  cor- 
ruptionists  of  Congress."  The  nation  totters 
while  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  being  elected,  and 
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the  rebellion  would  shout  for  joy  if  a  Democratic 
constable  were  chosen.  It  is  party  policy  to  drill 
voters  into  the  Carthago  deUnda  habit  of  mind, 
to  keep  them  from  ever  thinking  it  less  than  a 
crime  to  vote  for  a  man  of  the  other  party,  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  prejudice,  utterly  to  de- 
stroy open-mindedness,  to  attach  men  alike  by 
their  devotion  to  some  great  principle  and  by 
all  the  combative  instincts  of  their  nature  to  the 
glorious  party  that  governed  the  country  for 
fifty  millions  a  year,  or  the  noble  organisation 
that  crushed  the  rebellion.  Evidently  a  good 
man  will  stop  a  long  way  short  of  this  blind  and 
unreasoning  allegiance  to  his  party.  Lack  of 
space  compels  me  to  omit  much  of  this  dis- 
cussion and  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  rest.  A 
somewhat  ex  cathedra  style  may  be  pardoned 
under  such  circumstances. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  curing  parties  of 
bad  tricks  through  the  ballot-box — that  one  way 
is  to  scratch  their  tickets.  We  hear  much  of 
good  men  staying  away  from  the  primary  meet- 
ings as  criminal  neglect ;  as  the  occasion  of 
bad  nominations.  No.  The  evil  is  that  good 
men  vote  for  bad  nominations.  The  worst  ring 
would  resign  its  functions  or  make  good  nomi- 
nations if  only  good  nominations  could  safely 
pass  the  ordeal  of  the  polls.  If  there  is  an 
instance  in  which  good  men  have  reformed 
parties  at  the  primaries,  this  writer  is  unfortu- 
nately ignorant  of  it.  The  evil  lies  in  the  power 
given  the  primaries  and  conventions  to  act  for, 
to  hold  in  subjection  the  consciences  of  voters. 
Leave  them  their  tyrannical  power,  and  you  go 
to  the  primaries  in  vain ;  take  away  their  power, 
and  you  may  safely  stay  away.  The  reason  is 
that  party  fealty  is  essentially  immoral. 

What  right  have  you,  knowing  there  are  bad 
men  in  your  party,  to  say  to  primary  meetings 
and  conventions,  "Do  what  you  will  I  shall 
vote  your  ticket,  for  I  am  a  Republican,  I  am  a 
Democrat?"  You  surrender  in  advance  your 
judgment  and  your  conscience.  You  delegate 
to  other  men,  knowing  some  of  them  to  be  un- 
scrupulous, that  which  is  a  solemn  personal 
duty.  You  offer  a  bribe  for  corruption,  you 
authorize  and  abet  the  shameless  prostitution 
of  public  law  to  private  lust  of  money  and  power. 

The  proof  of  this  is  found  every-where. 
Take  this  as  a  specimen:  Parties  are  corrupt 
just  in  proportion  to  the  certainty  and  strength 
of  their  majorities.  The  rare  exceptions  must 
be  explained  by  other  principles.  The  Demo- 
cratic rule  of  New  York,  the  Republican  infa- 
mies at  Albany,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of 
the  rule.  The  reason  is  plain ;  the  evil-doers 
believe  that  nothing  can  destroy  their  power. 
Their  majorities  may  be  reduced  but  can  not  be 


overcome.  Or  take  this:  How  often  has  it 
happened  that  a  good  great  man  has  gone  into 
office  solely  because  his  party  did  not  dare  to 
nominate  its  own  choice  I  The  rule  being  that 
good  men  are  chosen  to  lead  the  forlorn  hopes 
of  parties,  and  any  body  to  lead  their  over- 
whelming majorities.  Nominations  are  made 
with  care  to  get  the  best  men  only  while  the 
victory  is  doubtful  and  may  be  won  by  a  virtu- 
ous leader.  Good  nominations  may  be  made  at 
other  and  less  critical  times,  but  they  are  made 
without  reference  to  goodness.  The  struggles 
in  nominating  bodies  are  local  and  personal  until 
danger  compels  devotion  to  the  public  good.  • 

The  cool  and  bracing  air  out-of-doors  vital- 
izes and  invigorates  the  moral  constitution  of  a 
party;  the  close  breath  of  offices  poisons  and 
enervates  until  it  is  carried  off  by  political  cor- 
ruption. When  this  fails,  it  is  because  the  party 
is  even  in  a  minority  steady  in  numbers,  or 
because  victory  is.  always  hopeless. 

If,  then,  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  to  be  com- 
mitted to  parties,  there  ought  to  be  a  body  of 
independent  voters  who  must  be  conciliated  by 
just  principles,  good  nominations,  and  pure 
political  action.  Blind  devotion  to  party  would 
ruin  any  nation  governed  by  majorities. 

The  ethical  tenets  which  bind  men's  con- 
sciences to  party  action  are  very  subtile.  Do 
you  object  that  A,  who  is  nominated  for  the 
Legislature,  is  corrupt?  You  are  told  that,  as 
a  United  States  Senator  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Legislature,  your  vote  for  the  other  man  may 
cost  your  party  the  loss  of  a  Senator.  "  Of  two 
evils  choose  the  less."  It  is  safer  to  choose 
neither.  The  responsibility  for  non-success 
where  success  is  possible  must  be  left  at  the 
door  of  the  nominating  convention.  You  ap- 
prove and  conduce  its  crime  by  voting  for  its 
corruptionist.  You  do  this  at  your  peril ;  you 
stab  your  country  to  the  heart  while  trying  to 
prevent  others  from  wounding  her  feet 

AnotlTer  specious  doctrine  is,  that  you  are 
bound  by  the  nominations.  If  you  took  part 
in  the  nominating  machinery,  you  are  bound 
because  you  tacitly  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
majority.  If  you  did  not  take  part,  then  you 
are  blameworthy,  for  you  might  have  prevented 
the  wrong.  Strange  logic!  An  effort  to  pre- 
vent a  wrong  pledges  me  to  kiss  and  marry  it. 
A  neglect  of  a  privilege  or  a  duty — it  does  not 
matter  which  it  be  called — puts  me  under  obli- 
gations to  assist  in  a  crime.  But  monstrous  as 
these  doctrines  are,  most  men  are  so  saturated 
with  this  party  sophistry  that  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  "bolt"  a  nomination  which  they 
had  resisted,  or  to  vote  the  other  ticket  upon 
grounds  of  personal  preference. 
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But  the  sabtilest  ethical  principle  in  party 
organization  and  drill  is  that  which  converts 
the  great  body  of  a  party  into  office-seekers. 
"  Some  time  or  other  yon  will  want  office ;  take 
care  how  you  risk  your  chances." 

Men  who  have  never  dreamed  of  asking  for 
offices  are  strongly  bewildered  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  jn  a  day  of  adversity,  or  in  the  infirm- 
ity of  age,  a  public  office  may  lighten  affliction 
or  lend  a  crutch  to  weakness.  For  outside  of 
the  rings  and  professional  office-seekers  stand  a 
host  of  men  bribed  to  fealty  by  the  bare  chance 
that  some  time  they  may  want,  and  the  party 
give  a  morsel  of  public  support  or  honor. 

Even  without  this  hope  of  office,  voters  are 
coerced  by  fear  of  forfeiting  the  good  opinion 
of  their  friends,  and  are  restrained  by  clamor 
or  overgrown  sympathy  with  old  conflicts,  from 
venturing  to  follow  their  convictions  into  new 
paths.  Whatever  tends  to  make  majorities  con- 
stant while  issues  are  changing,  to  keep  one 
I  set  of  men  in  control  of  legislation  and  one  set 
of  party  managers  in  power,  tends  as  surely  to 
corruption  as  water  to  the  sea. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION. 


FIRST  PAPER. 

CHRISTIANITY  is  both  an  element  and  a 
power  in  the  education  of  Christianized 
nations,  opening  to  the  mind  a  vast  sphere  of 
knowledge,  and  throwing  into  the  current  of 
education  a  class  of  truths,  which  are  powerful 
in  their  influence  on  the  current  itself.  In  dis- 
cussing, then,  the  relations  of  Christianity  to 
modern  education,  we  may  view  it  first  as  an 
element,  and,  secondly,  as  a  controlling  and 
directing  power. 

I.  Christianity  as  am  element  of  educa- 
tion. 

Man  is  a  religious  being.  This  truth  lies 
imprinted  on  his  very  nature,  and  perpetually 
manifests  itself  in  his  life.  He  feels  himself  to 
possess  faculties  of  soul  which  find  their  true 
sphere  of  action  only  in  the  realm  of  religious 
truth — longings  of  his  nature,  which  nothing 
but  the  divine,  the  spiritual,  and  the  moral  will 
satisfy.  Considered  simply  as  a  rational  being, 
he  may  enter  into  all  fields  of  research,  and 
employ  his  mind  in  all  departments  of  truth ; 
yet  if  shut  out  from  the  vast  field  of  religious 
and  spiritual  truth,  he  soon  finds  that  a  part  of 
his  nature  is  yet -unexercised,  and  that,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  mental  efforts,  a  part  of  his  soul 
has  been  unemployed.  Like  the  man  of  sed- 
entary habits,  who,  however  busily  he  may 
employ  his  hands  or  use  his  intellect,  feels  that 


a  part  of  himself  is  unused,  and  that  part  suffers 
for  the  want  of  exercise,  so  man  with  his  purely 
intellectual  efforts  finds  faculties  still  unem- 
ployed and  longing  for  use.  Considering  him- 
self as  a  being  of  the  earth,  whose  wants  are 
all  to  be  met  in  the  things  of  time  and  sense, 
he  soon  discovers  there  is  a  part  of  his  nature 
which  the  earth  will  not  satisfy.  The  wealth 
of  Croesus,  the  fame  of  Alexander,  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  the  genius  of  Milton,  the  philoso- 
phy of  Newton,  the  pleasures  of  Epicurus, 
though  he  might  concentrate  all  these  in  him- 
self, still  leave  him  unsatisfied — longing  and 
thirsting  for  possessions  unrealized — for  ele- 
ments to  meet  the  demands  of  his  nature  which 
he  has  not  yet  found.  The  traveler  in  the 
parched  desert,  thirsting  for  water,  finds  no 
other  gift  of  nature  will  meet  his  want;  the 
cooling  breeze  may  fan  his  fevered  brow  and 
relieve  him  for  a  moment — food  may  amuse  him 
for  awhile,  but  only  increases  his  thirst,  while 
nature  still  cries  out  for  drink,  and  only  finds 
true  relief  when  the  green  oasis  lifts  itself  amid 
the  arid  desolation.  So  man  has  faculties  thirst- 
ing for  the  spiritual  and  divine,  and  all  earthly 
possessions  still  leave  him  crying  out  for  God. 

Not  only  by  these  deep  workings  and  unsat- 
isfied longings  of  our  nature  are  we  taught  that 
we  are  religious  beings,  but  these  inner  emotions 
seek  for  outward  expression.  Wherever  we  find 
man,  we  discover  him  to  be  a  being  having,  in 
addition  to  all  mere  intellectual  and  physical 
provisions  for  his  wants,  systems  of  religious 
truth  and  forms  of  religious  worship.  From  the 
lowest  forms  of  religious  manifestations  in  the 
system  of  Fetichism  to  the  highest  reach  of 
paganism  in  the  scheme  of  Mohammed,  and 
from  this  again  up  through  various  forms  of 
degenerate  Christianity  to  the  highest  realiza- 
tions of  spiritualized  Protestantism,  man  ex- 
hibits his  system  of  religion  and  his  form  of 
worship.  We  may  find  him  in  central  and 
southern  Africa,  in  the  lowest  scale  of  human 
existence,  with  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Creator 
almost  obliterated,  but  still  we  find  him  deifying 
animals  and  mountains,  trees,  and  even  vessels, 
weapons,  and  stones  as  objects  of  worship.  We 
may  find  him  overspreading  the  luxuriant  plains 
of  India,  living  in  dreamy  idleness,  filling  up 
his  existence  with  sensual  gratifications,  and 
remaining  for  centuries  in  the  same  state  of 
unadvancing  civilization,  but  still  we  find  him 
with  his  B  rah  mas  and  his  Vishnus,  his  Jugger- 
nauts and  his  Buddhs.  We  may  find  him  living 
in  vast  nomadic  hordes,  wandering  over  the  un- 
measured table-lands  of  Tartary,  having  no  fixed 
home,  no  settled  government,  no  arts  or  sciences, 
but  still  having  his  vast  system  of  Lamaism  and 
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his  wonderful  religious  establishment,  almost 
equaling  in  the  extent  of  its  ramifications  and 
the  power  of  its  influence,  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  of  Rome  itself.  We  may 
see  him  scattered  in  millions  over  the  rich  and 
flowery  provinces  of  China,  with' his  unique  civ- 
ilization, his  exclusive  and  selfish  policy  shutting 
him  out  for  ages  from  intercourse  with  other 
nations,  with  his  deceitful,  active,  acquisitive, 
luxurious  mode  of  life,  but  still  with  his  Con- 
fucianism, his  Taouism,  and  his  Buddhism,  with 
his  pagodas,  his  temples,  his  joss-houses,  his 
monasteries,  and  his  nunneries,  all  constituting 
a  vast  arrangement  for  his  religious  wants. 
Europe  presents  him  to  us  meeting  the  demands 
of  a  religious  nature  with  the  various  forms  and 
modifications  of  Christianity,  as  presented  in 
the  Protestant,  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
Churches.  These  constant  and  universal  ar- 
rangements for  man's  religious  wants  show  us 
how  deep,  and  pervading,  and  powerful  are  the 
elements  of  man's  religious  nature. 

His  religious  nature  impels  him  to  religious 
thought  and  activity.  The  religious  faculties 
which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  are  not  dormant,  but  intensely  active, 
and  not  only  impel  men  to  give  these  outward 
manifestations  of  their  existence,  and  to  seek 
in  these  external  forms  the  gratification  of  in- 
ternal desires,  but  they  exert  a  powerful  and 
controlling  influence  over  every  part  of  man's 
nature.  They  are  not  faculties  which  we  may 
conceive  of  as  separate  from  the  other  endow- 
ments of  human  nature,  and  independent  of 
them,  as  constituting  a  distinct  sphere  of  life, 
and  which  may  find  their  gratification  and  em- 
ployment alone,  feeding  and  living  on  spiritual 
and  divine  things  in  some  silent  and  sacred 
chamber  of  the  soul,  or  which  may  be  left 
unused  and  forgotten  while  the  other  faculties 
of  the  soul  and  body  may  work  on  successfully 
without  them.  We  may  not  thus  separate  the 
great  elements  of  human  nature.  Man  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  a  triad,  possessing  a 
religious,  an  intellectual,  and  a  physical  nature, 
but  it  must  be  a  triad  in  unity,  perhaps,  indeed, 
a  sublime  analogue  of  the  adorable  Trinity  itself. 
Man  is  a  unit — a  single  being — made  up  of  the 
harmonious  blending  of  the  rational,  the  moral, 
and  the  physical,  each  interpenetrating  and  en- 
tering into  the  life  of  the  other ;  so  that  a  neglect 
of  the  one  interferes  with  the  perfection  of  the 
other,  and  man's  highest  perfection  can  only  be 
reached  by  the  harmonious  development  and 
normal  condition  of  the  whole. 

Man's  religious  nature  thus  interpenetrates 
and  influences  every  other  part  of  his  nature, 
and  shows  itself  intermingling  with  the  work- 


ings of  the  entire  man  in  the  outward  mani-  , 
festations  of  the  life.    It  is  an  element  in  his  I 
thoughts,  it  mingles  with  his  reasonings,  it  per-  I 
meates  his  emotions,  it  mixes  with  his  desires, 
appears  as  an  element  in  his  purposes,  and 
exhibits  its  molding  and  determining  power  in 
his  whole  life.    Hence  we  see  religion  blending 
every-where  and  perpetually  with  human  his-  i 
tory — mingling  with  the  every-day  scenes  of  | 
human  life — manifesting  its  presence  and  ex- 
hibiting its  influence  in  all  the  movements  and  ) 
in  all  the  states  of  men*.    We  see  it  mingling  1 
in  the  thoughts  of  childhood — the  young  mind 
in  its  very  first  unfoldings  exhibiting  the  pres- 
ence and  influence  of  this  element,  and  among  , 
its  first  exercises  beginning  to  climb  through  j 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,  while  the  conception 
of  the  mysterious,  unseen  Creator  is  among  the 
first  to  occupy  the  mind,  and  the  things  of  God  I 
among  the  first  to  claim  its  thoughts,  and  the  ! 
subjects  of  religion  among  the  first  to  enlist  I 
and  command  its'  interest.  However  the  leaves, 
and  branches,  and  fruit  may  bend  toward  the 
earth,  the  buds  and  flowers  first  look  up  to  God. 

So,  too,  every  body  that  thinks,  thinks  about 
religion.    In  spite  of  man's  self  the  divine  and 
spiritual  will  mingle  with  his  thoughts,  enter  i 
into  his  opinions,  influence  his  purposes,  and 
give  cast  and  coloring  to  his  life.    Under  this 
influence  each  man  forms  for  himself,  or  is  I 
impelled  to  receive  from  others,  his  religious  ■ 
views  or  opinions.   The  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
learned,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  unciv- 
ilized as  well  as  the  enlightened,  have  their 
religious  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  enter  into 
some  form  of  religious  belief.    No  man  sinks  ; 
so  low  as  to  be  dead  to  this  influence ;  no  man 
rises  so  high  as  to  be  above  it.  Ignorance  gives  ! 
no  immunity  "from  these  mingling  elements, 
and  education  and  learning  only  enhance  their  I 
power  and  widen  their  sphere.   The  dairyman's  ! 
daughter  as  she  performs  her  daily  duty  and  ' 
endures  her  daily  suffering,  and  Lady  Hunting-  j 
don  mingling  with  the  pride  and  refinement  of  ' 
noble  life ;  the  village  blacksmith  as  he  learns  I 
divinity  over  the  anvil,  and  Newton  as  he  studies  1 
it  among  the  stars ;  Drew  as  he  demonstrates 
man's  immortality  on  scraps  of  leather,  on  his 
shoemaker's  bench,  and  Locke  as  he  walks  with 
majestic  step  through  the  chambers  of  the  soul; 
Paine  and  Voltaire  as  they  labor  to  uproot  the 
foundations  of  religion,  and  Paley  and  Chalmers 
as  they  relay  them  deep  and  broad  in  the  works 
of  the  Almighty;  the  Indian  as  he  sings  of  the 
Great  Spirit  in  his  forest  home,  and  Milton  as 
he  hymns.  His  glory  in  the  sublime  strains  of 
Paradise  Lost ;  Homer  and  Virgil  as  they  em- 
body their  own  and  their  nation's  ideas  of  relig- 
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;  ion  in  the  flowing  measures  of  poetry,  and  Plato 
and  Cicero  as  they  demonstrate  or  confute  them 
I  in  elaborate  argument  and  eloquent  sentences — 
1  all  are  alike  manifesting  the  deep  and  all-per- 
!  vading  workings  of  man's  religious  nature.  In- 
,  .  fidelity  itself  is  only  our  religious  nature  strug- 
gling with  despair,  and  paganism  is  only  its 
I  exuberant  overgrowth  expanding  into  super- 
|  stition. 

Man's  religious  thought  leads  to  the  formation 
I  of  religious  systems.  This  also  is  seen  in  the 
1  life  of  every  man.  Not  only  does  every  man 
think  religiously,  but  sooner  or  later  he  thinks 
and  reasons  to  certain  conclusions,  which  con- 
stitute for  him  a  system  of  religious  belief,  and 
which  mold  and  influence  his  practical  life. 
Thought  like  water  is  restless  and  agitated  until 
it  finds  its  level,  and  man's  religious  thought 
only  reaches  its  equilibrium  when  it  rests  in 
some  system  of  religious  belief.  The  conclusions 
which  man  reaches  may  be  full  of  errors — they 
may  be  profoundly  ignorant;  they  may  be  ex- 
cessively irrational  and  superstitious,  or  they 
may  be  characterized  by  profound  thought,  ex- 
tensive research  and  elaborate  development; 
they  may  manifest  great  credulity,  or  they  may 
be  but  the  negations  of  infidelity;  yet  man  will 
have  them,  and  they  constitute  each  man's 
religion.  And  more  than  this,  his  religion  is 
the  product  of  the  action  of  his  religious  nature 
on  the  elements  of  thought  which  have  been 
'  furnished  to  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  each  man's 
religion  is  the  product  of  two  forces — his  own 
religious  nature  and  his  education.  The  poor, 
ignorant  criminal,  born  in  poverty  and  schooled 
in  vice,  still  has  thought  out  a  kind  of  religion 
1  for  himself,  in  which  are  mingled  the  forebod- 
ings of  the  future,  the  undefined  notions  of  duty 
and  responsibility,  with  the  absurd  excrescences 
of  superstition.  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Hobbes, 
and  Bolingbroke,  though  we  call  them  infidels, 
had  their  religious  systems  as  much  as  their 
antagonists,  Cudworth,  Wollaston,  and  Beattie ; 
and  so,  too,  had  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and 
Spinoza,  as  much  as  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Clarke ; 
and  Strauss,  and  Bauer,  and  Comte\  as  much  as 
Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and  Tholuck. 

These  religious  systems,  developed  by  indi- 
vidual minds,  penetrate  the  life  of  nations,  and 
throw  their  controHing  influence  over  the  history 
of  ages.  Nations  want  religions  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, and  while  we  may  suppose  tradition 
has  furnished  the  most  of  them  with  the  out- 
ward forms  of  worship,  yet  they  have  seized 
upon  the  products  of  their  best  thinkers  for 
their  opinions  and  beliefs.  Hence  each  nation, 
though  agreeing  so  largely  with  all  other  nations 
in  the  forms  of  its  worship,  has  its  own  system 


of  religious  belief  impressed  upon  it  by  some 
leading  minds.  Hence  the  Zendavesta  gave  its 
religion  to  ancient  Persia;  the  Vedas  and  the 
Shasters  contain  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos; 
Confucius  and  Laou-Kiun  gave  religion  to 
China — Buddha  to  India,  Mohammed  to  Arabia, 
Socrates  and  Plato,  the  highest  form  of  religious 
belief  to  Greece.  We  reach,  then,  the  phe- 
nomena of  national  religions,  springing  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  human  soul — mind  reaching 
definite  conclusions,  however  erroneous,  or  how- 
ever correct  they  may  be,  and  these  opinions 
attracting  and  satisfying  the  popular  mind. 

A  nation's  religion  always  enters  as  an  element 
into  its  education.  Man's  high  estimate  of  the 
value  of  religion  has  always  drawn  the  existing 
system  into  the  current  of  education.  In  ancient 
times  religion  blended  itself  with  philosophy; 
so  closely  were  they  united  that  we  can  not  now 
dissever  them.  There  existed  no  distinct  rev- 
elation that  covered  and  defined  the  sphere  of 
religion,  and  man  was  left  to  study  the  great 
problems  of  religious  truth  as  he  was  left  to 
study  the  problems  of  nature.  The  facts  of  his 
own  origin,  his  nature,  his  duty  were  as  open  a 
field  of  research  as  the  facts  of  history,  of 
science,  and  of  art.  He  drew  no  lines  separa- 
ting these  spheres,  but  looking  over  the  whole 
vast  field  of  facts  and  phenomena,  intellectual 
and  physical,  spiritual  and  material,  he  claimed 
the  whole  field  for  Jiis  own,  and  the  results 
gathered  from  all,  constituted  his  treasure  of 
learning,  and  were  the  sphere  of  education. 
Hence  Socrates  and  Plato  studied  and  taught 
both  God  and  nature,  mind  and  matter,  history 
and  science.  Aristotle  taught  his  disciples  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  physics 
and  metaphysics,  embracing  in  the  latter  all  that 
was  known  of  the  immaterial  and  spiritual,  of 
God  and  the  soul.  Hence  Cicero  wrote  and 
lectured  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  .the  claims  of  morals, 
as  well  as  on  oratory,  rhetoric,  and  the  laws. 
These  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  might  with 
as  much  propriety  be  called  schools  of  religion, 
for  none  pretended  to  define  where  philosophy 
ended  and  religion  begai.,  so  intimately  were 
they  blended  ;  and  disciples  flocked  to  them  to 
learn  the  gathered  wisdom  of  sages,  embracing 
the  vast  spheres  of  nature  and  religion. 

So,  too,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  over  these 
nations  of  antiquity,  we  find  each  nation's  relig- 
ion lying  at  the  foundation  of  its  system  of 
education.  The  treasured  traditions  and  the 
sacred  mysteries  were  the  elements  of  Egyptian 
education,  and  were  the  fountains  opened  up 
to  the  wandering  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  who  carried  them  back  to  leach  them 
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again  to  their  disciples.'  The  Zendavesta  or 
sacred  books  of  Zoroaster  were  and  are  the  text- 
books of  the  ancient  Parsees  and  the  modern 
Guesres.  The  Veda  and  the  Shasters,  the  first 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Brahma  himself, 
and  the  latter  the  combined  institutes  of  the 
wise  and  good,  still  constitute  the  sum  of  Hindoo 
learning;  and  Confucianism  has  been  for  two 
thousand  years  the  basis  of  literary  character, 
and  official  promotion  in  the  empire  of  China. 

When  we  look  on  this  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  man,  and  see  with  what  uniformity 
the  religions  of  the  nations  have  blended  with 
their  systems  of  education — how  certainly  the 
very  workings  of  the  inquiring  mind  have  drawn 
the  existing  elements  of  religious  truth  into  the 
current  of  human  learning — how  absurd  is  the 
attempt  to  exclude  Christfanity  from  modern 
education,  or  to  shut  out  from  our  modern 
schools  the  sublime  elements  of  knowledge 
opened  up  by  the  religion  of  our  age  and  coun- 
try !  The  attempt  is  utterly  unphilosophical ;  it 
is  false  to  nature  as  well  as  to  God,  and  the  evil 
effects  of  it  are  seen  in  the  abnormal,  unequal, 
unsymmetrical,  and  dangerously  unbalanced 
characters  found  as  a  result  wherever  the  ab- 
surd experiment  has  been  tried.  The  conse- 
quences would  be  still  more  terrible  in  our 
country,  were  they  not  in  part  averted  by  the 
supplementary  education  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
Sabbath-school. 

The  blending  of  religion  with  philosophy  in 
the  ancient  schools  and  in  modern  nations  pos- 
sessing a  national  religion  is  not  the  result  of 
law,  but  of  nature.  It  was  not  imposed  on  the 
schools  by  legal  enactments,  but  entailed  upon 
them  by  the  aspirations  of  inquiring  minds.  So, 
too,  in  our  own  times,  we  do  not  need  laws  to 
force  religion  into  our  schools,  but  bigotry  de- 
mands legislation  to  keep  it  out.  The  mind 
awakened  into  activity  by  the  processes  of  edu- 
cation, seeks  to  know — to  know  all  and  every 
thing — and  does  not  stop  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  material  and  the  immaterial,  the  phys- 
ical and  the  divine.  To  it  knowledge  in  all 
its  vr.st  departments  is  a  unit,  whether  it  re- 
gards matter  or  mir.J,  nature  or  God;  and  if  it 
reduces  it  into  spheres  and  departments,  it  is 
only  for  the  greater  facility  of  acquiring  it  and 
greater  certainty  in  retaining  it  So  profound 
is  the  connection  between  the  different  faculties 
of  the  soul,  the  intellectual,  sensitive,  moral,  and 
voluntary,  that  we  can  not  awaken  and  develop 
the  one  without  disturbing  the  other ;  and  such, 
too,  is  the  intimate  association  of  truth  through- 
out all  its  departments  that  we  can  not  direct 
the  mind  to  these  and  shut  out  those,  or  say  to 
the  spirit  that  we  have  awakened  into  thought 


and  action,  Thus  for  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
farther.  The  attempt  is  simply  an  absurdity,  and 
the  mind  will  go  on  in  the  future  just  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  sweeping  through  the  whole  vast  sphere 
of  truth,  and  man's  religious  nature,  as  in  the 
ages  of  the  past,  will  draw  all  the  elements  of 
religious  truth  into  the  current  of  his  education 
through  the  ages  to  come.  Says  one  of  the 
choicest  writers  on  education  of  the  present  day : 
"Would  you  draw  lines  around  an  awakened, 
emancipated,  aspiring  spirit  that  you  have  nour- 
ished into  free,  bold,  independent  thought? 
More  especially,  can  you  restrain  it  from  those 
great  subjects  which  have  been  the  themes  of 
ages,  which  have  absorbed  the  minds  of  Moses, 
and  Socrates,  and  Paul,  and  Plato,  and  which 
have  controlled  the  march  of  human  events? 
As  well  attempt  to  hold  the  lightning  as  it  leaps  1 
from  heaven  to  earth  or  from  earth  to  heaven.  - 
From  every  figure  on  his  blackboard,  from  every 
crown,  or  cross,  or  flag  upon  his  outline  map,  the 
boy  that  is  a  boy  may  push  his  inquiring  way 
downward  to  conscience  or  upward  to  God. 
Vain  to  cry  halt  when  be  has  pushed  you  to  the 
line  of  things,  moral  and  religious." 

It  follows  that  Christianity,  as  the'  accepted 
system  of  religion,  must  enter  as  an  element 
into  the  education  of  Christendom.  As  the  tra- 
ditions apd  mysteries  of  ancient  Egypt,  as 
Zoroastrianism  in  Persia,  as  Platonism  and  Aris- 
totelianism  in  Greece  and  Rome,  as  Brahrainism 
and  Buddhism  in  India,  as  Mohammedism  in 
Arabia,  Christianity  has  infused  itself  into  the 
education  of  modern  Christianized  nations.  As 
the  ancient  systems  of  religion  mingled  with, 
and  gave  type  and  character  to,  ancient  philos- 
ophy, science,  and  literature,  Christianity  now 
underlies,  as  the  religious  substratum,  the  philos- 
ophy, science,  and  literature  of  modern  times. 
We  see  how  the  religion  of  any  nation  inter-  j 
penetrates  every  department  of  its  intellectual 
life,  originating  and  controlling  its  philosophy, 
giving  form  to  its  science,  interpreting  its  his- 
tory, inspiring  and  adorning  its  poetry,  and 
breathing  life  into  its  literature.  Human  knowl-  . 
edge  must  have  such  a  religious  substratum.  | 
Men  reason  from  a  beginning,  and  that  begin- 
ning is  always  found  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
Moral  ideas  constitute  the  basis  of  education. 
If  human  philosophy  terminates  in  God,  it  begins 
there  too.  Men  study  the  world,  study  them- 
selves, study  nature  in  the  light  of  their  relation 
to  their  origin,  their  phenomena,  and  their  final 
cause,  and  these  first  facts  are  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.  We  first  settle  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  origin  and  final  cause  of 
things,  then  interpret  their  phenomena,  and  all 
subsequent  interpretations  bear  the  impress  of 
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our  opinions  with  reference  to  these  first  troths. 
But  our  opinions  with  reference  to  these  first 
truths  constitute  our  religion';  whether,  as  ma- 
terialists, we  believe  in  the  eternity  and  divinity 
of  matter  and  give  neither  definite  origin  nor 
sigoifica-it  design  to  the  world ;  or,  as  polytheists, 
we  believe  the  world  to  be  the  product  of  con- 
tending deities,  and  to  have  a  destiny  such  as 
shall  result  from  the  conflicting  interests  and 
labors  of  gods  many  and  lords  many;  or,  as 
dualists,  we  believe  all  things  to  have  sprung 
from  two  contending  principles  or  deities,  good 
and  evil,  and  all  history  and  all  phenomena  to 
spring  from  these  contending  powers;  or,  as 
roonotheists,  we  begin  to  catch  the  clearer  light 
of  an  Almighty  Creator,  and  to  interpret  the 
world  in  the  shadowy  light  of  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  bis  nature  and  in  the  twilight  con- 
jectures of  his  designs;  or,  as  Christians,  we 
appropriate  the  sublime  truth  of  an  all-wise, 
powerful,  and  benevolent  Creator,  and  see  in 
the  radiant  beams  of  his  own  revelation,  the 
world  coming  from  his  creative  hand  impressed 
with  a  sublime  significance  and  accomplishing  a 
glorious  moral  destiny.  And  our  interpretation 
of  every  tact  in  every  department  of  truth  will 
vary  vastly  as  we  look  upon  it  in  the  darkness 
of  pagan  error,  or  in  the  refracting  twilight  of 
imperfect  systems,  or  in  the  clear  sunlight  of 
revealed  truth. 

It  has  fallen  to  our  portion  to  have  the  light 
of  Christian  truth  to  shed  its  luster  over  the 
universe,  to  shine  upon  every  phenomenon,  and 
to  illustrate  every  problem.  It  is  our  inheritance 
to  interpret  nature,  not  in  the  darkness  of  poly- 
theism ;  to  investigate  truth,  not  enshrouded  in 
the  errors  of  dualism ;  to  study  philosophy,  not 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  even  Platonic  monotheism, 
but  to  study  the  works  and  to  interpret  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Almighty  Creator  in  the  light  of  his 
own  revelation.  It  is  our  inheritance  to  guide 
our  philosophy,  to  unfold  our  science,  to  inter- 
pret our  history,  to  beautify  our  poetry,  to  adorn 
our  literature  with  the  divine  lessons  and  the 
sublime  facts  and  glorious  intimations  of  a  re- 
ligion come  from  God. 


THE  MOTHER'S  WALK. 

IT  was  night  Silence  reigned  over  the  land 
ot  Israel.  Within  the  palace  of  Tirzah  all, 
save  one  lone  watcher,  were  wrapped  in  slumber. 
Yet  even  into  that  luxurious  home  sickness  and 
sorrow  had  found  an  entrance. 

In  one  of  the  lofty  apartments  thcwife  of  the 
king  watched,  with  anxious  tenderness,  by  the 
sick-bed  of  her  son.    Her  true  mother's  heart 
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could  not  leave  her  darling  to  the  care  of  serv- 
ants, willing  though  they  were  to  render  any 
service,  for  all  loved  the  gentle  young  prince. 
His  disease  had  been  lingering,  and  night  after 
night,  in  alternate  hope  and  fear,  his  mother  had 
watched  beside  him.  He  had  fallen  at  length 
into  a  peaceful  sleep,  which  might,  she  fondly 
hoped,  be  the  forerunner  of  returning  health. 
Fearful  of  disturbing  him,  she  extinguished  the 
lamp— breathing  the  while  a  fervent  thanksgiving 
for  the  quiet  rest  which  he  was  enjoying — and 
watched  the  moonbeams  as  they  softly  fell  on 
the  pallid  face  of  the  sick  boy. 

Very  strong  and  tender  was  the  tie  which 
bound  that  mother  and  son  to  each  other.  Her 
husband,  flushed  with  success  and  uplifted  with 
pride,  had  turned  from  serving  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  gained  for  himself  an  unenviable 
name,  which  should  cling  to  him  through  coming 
ages,  as  "Jeroboam  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 
Through  his  precept  and  example  the  Ten 
Tribes,  over  whom  he  reigned,  had  fallen  into 
gross  idolatry,  thus  laying  up  for  themselves 
wrath  from  Him  who  has  said,  ",I  will  not  give 
my  glory  to  another." 

Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  gentle  teaching 
of  his  mother,  the  youthful  Prince  Abijah  wor- 
shiped the  true  God.  To  be  a  king  like  David, 
and  reign  for  God  in  Israel,  was  the  subject  of 
his  hopes  for  the  future.  They  knew  not,  that 
mother  and  son,  as  they  wandered  in  pleasant 
converse  on  the  hills  of  Ephraini  and  turned 
their  longing  eyes  toward  Jerusalem,  joining  in 
spirit  with  those  who  were  praising  God  in  the 
earthly  Zion,  that  soon  a  brighter  crown  than 
ever  earthly  monarch  wore .  should  sparkle  on 
that  fair  young  brow,  that  his  raptured  eye 
should  gaze  not  only  on  David,  but  on  David's 
King,  and  his  ear  drink  in  sweeter  songs  than 
even  those  of  the  royal  singer,  which  he  loved 
to  coax  his  mother  to  sing  to  him  at  eventide.  - 

The  hours  crept  slowly  on,  and  still  the  youth 
slept  His  mother,  too,  fell  into  a  slight  slumber. 
It  was  daybreak  when  he  awoke.  In  an  instant 
she  was  bending  over  him.  Her  eye,  quickened 
by  affection,  saw  a  change,  and  a  sudden  pang 
shot  through  her  heart — a  holier  beauty  on  the 
pallid  brow,  as  if  a  ray  of  the  coming  glory  had 
fallen  there ;  a  thrilling  sweetness  in  the  peace- 
ful smile,  as  if  the  waiting  ear  had  already 
caught  the  first  distant  notes  of  the  new  song. 
Some  of  us  have  seen  that  look  on  the  faces  of 
our  loved  ones.  In  the  words  of  a  modern  poet : 

"  Have  we  not  caught  that  smiling 
On  tome  beloved  face. 
Am  if  a  heavenly  sound  were  wiling 
The  soul  from  our  earthly  place? 
The  distant  sound  and  sweet 
Of  the  Master's  coming  feet. 
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We  may  clasp  the  laved  on  fewer, 

And  plead  for  a  little  while ; 
But  who  can  resist  the  Master? 
And  we  read  by  that  brightening  smile 

That  the  tread  we  may  not  bear 

Is  drawing  slowly  near." 

While  struggling  to  control  her  grief,  a  firm 
step  was  heard  without,  and  the  king  came  in 
to  see  his  son.  With  all  his  faults — and  they 
were  many — doubtless  Jeroboam  loved  his  child, 
and,  as  he  noticed  the  look  which  rested  upon 
the  youth's  face,  a  spasm-of  pain  convulsed  the 
father's  features.  Abijah  was  the  heir  to  his 
kingdom,  and,  sin-stained  as  Jeroboam  must 
have  felt  himself  to  be,  perchance  he  had  pic- 
tured a  brighter,  purer  future  for  his  young  son. 

To  whom  will  he  turn  in  his  hour  of  trouble  ? 
to  his  gods  ?  Ah  1  no,  be  knows  them  powerless 
to  aid.  To  the  God  of  Israel?  He  had  for- 
saken his  laws  and  despised  his  commands; 
he  dared  not  call  upon  him  now.  A  sudden 
thought  flashed  across  his  brain.  He  turned  to 
his  wife,  and,  in  tones  hoarse  with  emotion, 
cried,  "And  Jeroboam  said  to  his  wife,  Arise, 
I  pray  thee,  and  disguise  thyself,  that  thou  be 
not  known  to  be  the  wife  of  Jeroboam ;  and  get 
thee  to  Shiloh;  behold,  there  is  Abijah  the 
prophet,  which  told  me  that  /  should  be  king 
over  this  people.  And  take  with  thee  ten  loaves, 
and  cracknels,  and  a  cruse  of  honey,  and  go  to 
him :  he  shall  tell  thee  what  shall  become  of  the 
child." 

A  gleam  of  hope  passed  through  his  wife's 
soul  as  the  king  spoke.  Perchance  the  man  of 
God  might  have  a  message  of  hope  for  her. 
She  would  go  to  Shiloh.  But  the  child — how 
could  she  leave  him,  should  death  come  and  she 
away  ?  With  a  low  cry  of  suppressed  anguish 
she  strove  to  banish  the  thought,  as,  again  and 
again,  she  kissed  his  pale  brow  ere,  urged  by 
her  husband,  she  departed  on  her  lonely  walk. 
"Thou  God  of  Israel,  keep  him  till  I  come 
again ;"  with  this  prayer  upon  her  lips  she  hur- 
ried on  toward  Shiloh.  The  eastern  sun  poured 
his  scorching  rays  upon  her  head,  her  lips  were 
parched  and  her  limbs  weary.  She  heeded  not, 
but  climbed  at  length  the  steep  ascent  to 
Shiloh,  and  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  man 
of  God. 

The  blind  prophet's  first  words  showed  her 
that  her  disguise  was  futile.  "Enter,"  he  cried, 
"thou  wife  of  Jeroboam ;  why  feignest  thou  thy- 
self to  be  another?  for  I  am  sent  unto  thee  with 
heavy  tidings."  And  in  stern,  awful  words  the 
old  man  declared  to  his  trembling  listener  the 
terrible  doom  which  awaited  idolatrous  Israel 
and  her  sinful  king.  Woe  after  woe  was  pro- 
nounced on  Jeroboam  and  the  people  whom  he 
had  caused  to  sin ;  but  as  yet  the  mother's  heart 
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was  not  wholly  crushed,  for  he  had  not  named 
Abijah.  It  came  at  length.  The  blind  prophet's 
voice  took  a  softer  tone  when  he  spoke  of  the 
young  prince.  "Arise,"  he  said,  "get  thee  to 
thine  own  house ;  and  when  tby  feet  enter  into 
the  city  the  child  shall  die,  and  all  Israel  shall 
mourn  for  him,  and  bury  him ;  for  he  only  of 
Jeroboam  shall  come  to  the  grave,  because  in 
him  there  is  found  some  good  thing  toward  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel." 

The  decision  is  given ;  silently  the  mother 
turns  to  retrace  her  steps.  A  doll,  heavy  pain 
in  her  heart,  and  the  prophet's  words  ringing  in 
her  ears,  she  hurries  on  along  the  road  to 
Tirzah.  She  knows  that  every  step  she  takes 
is  bringing  death  more  near,  not  her  more  near 
to  him,  and  yet  she  can  not  linger.  Could  it  be 
that  she  should  never  again  meet  the  glance  of 
those  loving  eyes,  never  again  feel  the  clasp  of 
those  clinging  arms  ?  A  cry  of  despair  bursts 
from  her  lips  as  the  gate  of  Tirzah  became 
visible.  "  O  God,  be  merciful !  I  can  not  pass 
the  gate."  Poor  tried  mother,  in  years  to  come 
she  will  bless  God  that  her  darling  was  taken 
ere  the  evil  days  came  upon  Israel ;  but  as  yet 
she  could  only  picture  her  dying  boy  turning  his 
longing  eyes  to  watch'  for  her  he  shall  see  no 
more  until  they  meet  in  the  city  of  the  great 
King,  and  in  utter  desolation  of  heart  she  leans 
against  the  city  gate. 

"  Are  thoughts  which  sometimes  come  to  as, 
We  scarce  know  how  or  why. 
The  echoes  of  the  whispered  words 
Of  angels  passing  by?" 

"  He  asked  life  of  Thee,  and  Thou  gavest  it 
him,  even  length  of  days  forever  and  ever." 
How  came  those  words  to  her  remembrance  at 
this  time?  She  almost  fancies  she  hears  her 
boy's  voice  repeating  them.  They  turn  a  flood 
of  light  across  her  darkened  soul.  She  under- 
stands it  now.  She  had  asked  an  earthly  thing 
for  her  boy  that  day — the  Lord  bad  given  him  a 
heavenly  thing  instead,  even  length  of  days  for- 
ever and  ever.  Breathing  a  prayer  for  aid,  she 
arises  and  totters  through  the  gate  of  Tirzah, 
and  though  her  tears  fall  fast  on  her  boy's  face, 
beautiful  in  death,  from  the  depths  of  a  chas- 
tened spirit  she  is  enabled  to  say,  "  It  is  well 
with  the  child.  I  shall  go  to  him ;  he  will  not 
return  to  me.  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy 
gates,  O  Jerusalem !" 


Heaven. — Until  men  consent  to  make  heaven, 
as  it  were,  the  background  of  all  their  earthly 
vista,  thefr  views,  whether  in  history,  or  in 
science,  or  in  law,  or  in  freedom,  must  all  be 
partial  and  fallacious. 
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I SAT  there  on  that  chilly  night  with  clasped 
hands  and  bowed  head,  while  bitter  waitings 
were  sweeping  np  and  down  through  my  soul, 
fearfully  bitter  waitings,  yet  no  pitying  ear  heard 
the  heart's  dumb  cry  for  relief  and  rest,  no  hand 
rested  tenderly  on  the  aching  head. 

There  is  something  very  wearisome  in  this 
constant  thinking,  this  thinking  of  grievous 
thoughts — wearisome  as  the  restless  heaving  of 
troubled  waters  when  the  sky  is  black,  or  the 
endless  searching  for  some  lost  form  of  beauty 
that  is  never  found ;  yet  the  dark-robed  throng 
still  keep  marching  on  and  on,  awakening  many 
a  harsh  echo  and  jarring  our  whole  being  with 
their  pitiless  tread. 

Sitting  there  in  such  a  mood,  there  was  noth- 
ing but  discord  in  the  sounds  of  activity  that 
swept  in  through  the  half-open  kitchen  door — 
nothing  but  discord,  till  by  and  by  there  fell 
upon  my  ear  a  voice  almost  forgotten,  and 
involuntarily  I  turned  to  catch  its  echoings.  It 
was  only  an  old-fashioned  chopping-knife  car- 
ried up  and  down,  in  and  out,  by  the  persevering 
hand  of  patience,  striking  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  time-honored  tray  with  a  ringing  whack 
and  a  heavy  thump,  but  its  measured  beatings 
were  a  glad  refrain  to  the  heart's  sad  wailing, 
for  there  was  soothing  in  the  monotonous  sound. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  earth's  voices  are  not 
always  discordant ;  it  is  well  that  sometimes  the 
heart's  guests  breathe  a  gentle  spirit  from  the 
outer  world  and  come  with  softer  step,  chanting 
low  musical  strains  that  soothe  and  comfort 

Thus  were  the  voiceless  waitings  within 
hushed  for  awhile  by  the  lullaby  which  rose 
from  that  quaint  old  tray,  and  I  thanked  God 
for  the  prosy  song  of  the  humble  chopping- 
knife. 

There  rose  up  before  me  a  vision  of  the  olden 
time  when  that  same  knife  and  trey  had  done 
faithful  service  in  the  busy  household,  a  pleasing 
picture  that  made  me  reach  my  hands  out  long- 
ingly to  those  primitive  days,  with  their  simple, 
earnest  joys,  away  from  the  hollow  present  in 
which  I  was  living  my  thankless  life.  But  they 
had  their  sorrows  even  then,  I  suppose,  for  they 
belonged  to  the  common  brotherhood  of  sin- 
cursed  man. 

And  then  my  thoughts  floated  up  through 
intervening  years ;  I  remembered  many  days  in 
my  own  life  which  were  much  brighter  and  hap- 
pier than  this  one  had  been,  and  with  the  recol- 
lection there  came  a  quick,  painful  shrinking 
from  the  darkness  that  was  growing  thick  about 
me ;  convulsively  I  raised  my  hands  to  clutch  at 
the  fading  sunlight   Ah,  it  was  then  that  the 


song  which  the  chopping-knife  sang  rang  out 
louder  and  clearer,  and  patience  seemed  to  be 
the  burden  of  the  song,  patience  in  the  doing  of 
present  duty,  with  never  an  anxious  care  for 
what  the  unknown  future  may  bring. 

Alas,  that  we  poor  mortals  are  so  slow  to 
learn  this  lesson,  that  we  are  so  often  looking 
beyond  the  blessings  of  to-day  to  the  fancied 
ills  of  to-morrow,  the  shadowy  morrow  whose 
mysteries  our  weak  eyes  can  never  penetrate. 
Shall  we  never  learn  to  fill  our  hands  with  the 
joys  that  are  within  our  reach,  instead  of  stretch- 
ing out  after  those  which  are  far  off  in  the  distant 
darkness  ?  Shall  we  never  learn  to  bear  our  bur- 
dens, one  by  one,  trusting  Him  who  has  prom- 
ised that  our  strength  shall  always  be  equal  to 
our  day — never  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
fullness  of  the  present  ? 

But  there  were  other  words  in  that  homely 
refrain,  words  whose  echoes  are  still  ringing  in 
my  ears,  and  they  seem,  to  tell  me  that  prepara- 
tion, fitness,  is  the  great  idea  that  controls  the 
world.  God's  unerring  wisdom  saw  it  best  for 
man  that  he  should  enjoy  earth's  blessings  only 
by  the  sweat  of  his  face,  and  decreed  that 
nothing  should  be  ready  for  his  use  until  it  had 
first  been  prepared.  It  is  this  which  controls 
the  industry  that  enlivens  the  world,  and  to 
this  that  the  scheme  of  housekeeping  owes  its 
practical  charm. 

Every  kitchen  in  the  land  is  consecrated  to 
this  great  principle,  is  the  scene  of  endless 
transformations  ;  and  every  housewife  is  a  mas- 
ter workman  in  the  curious  art  of  domestic  meta- 
morphosis, evoking  from  her  mysterious  store 
house  many  a  thing  of  excellence.  And  that 
thumping,  pounding  chopping-knife  to  which  I 
sat  idly  listening  was  performing  one  of  the 
myriad  wonders  constantly  going  on  in  her 
realm,  one  of  the  simplest  of  them  all,  perhaps  ; 
yet  it  was  noble  in  its  way,  doing  its  part  faith- 
fully and  patiently,  slowly  but  surely  fashioning 
those  rude  lumps  into  suitable  and  comely  pro- 
portions. 

Thinking  thus  that  plain  handicraft  became 
exalted  in  my  eyes,  for  I  found  in  it  something 
parallel  to  the  discipline  of  mortals,  something 
very  like  to  that  which  is  being  wrought  for  us 
in  this  transition  state  of  our  earth  lives. 

The  world  is  the  great  tray  into  which  we  are 
all  thrust,  and  it  is  by  the  sharp  knife  of  bitter 
disappointments  and  sorrows  and  numberless 
trials  that  the  Master  is  pruning  from  our  souls 
many  a  wild  and  sinful  deformity,  preparing  them 
for  a  higher  place  in  his  own  grand  economy. 
The  blows  are  heavy  and  strike  us  very  sharply 
sometimes,  but  we  know  they  are  mercifully  in- 
flicted, that  out  of  our  gross  natures  may  be 
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carved  such  forms  of  excellence  as  shall  be  meet 
for  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Yes,  this  controlling  principle  of  fitness  reaches 
even  unto  us  ;  we  can  never  rise  to  that  higher 
existence,  never  fulfill  the  exalted  destiny  of 
God's  creatures,  until  we  have  been  purified, 
fashioned  after  the  similitude  of  our  glorious 
Pattern ;  for  unto  us  it  is  said,  "Except  I  wash 
thee  thou  hast  no  part  with  me — wash  thee  in 
mine  own  all-cleansing  blood — wash  thee  in  the 
waters  of  earthly  tribulation." 

O,  it  is  not  grievous,  then,  nay,  not  grievous, 
but  unutterably  glorious  when  unto  us  comes 
the  discipline  that  shall  mold  and  cleanse  our 
sin-warped,  guilt-stained  souls;  when  unto  us 
come  these  lessons  that  teach  us  to  look  away 
from  earth's  hollow,  flickering  joys  to  the  bliss- 
ful inheritance  promised  all  those  who  shall  come 
forth  with  spotless  robes  and  palms  of  victory. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


"Brave  Captain,  canst  thou  speak?  "What  is  it 

thou  dost  see? 
A  wondrous  glory  lingers  on  thy  face. 
The  night  is  past ;  I 've  watched  the  night  with 

thee. 

Knowest  thoa  the  place  ?"  . 

"The  place?  'T  is  Fair  Oaks,  comrade.  Is  the  battle 
over? 

The  victory — the  victory — is  it  won  ? 
My  wound  is  mortal ;  I  know  I  can  not  recover — 
The  battle  for  me  is  done ! 

"  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  this !   Does  it 
rain  ? 

The  musketry!   Give  me  a  drink;  ah,  that  is 
glorious  1 

Now  if  it  were  not  for  this  pain — this  pain — 
Didst  thou  say  victorious  ? 

"  It  would  not  be  strange,  would  it,  if  I  did  wander  ? 

A  man  can  *t  remember  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 
I  wish  when  at  home  I  had  been  a  little  fonder — 
Shall  I  ever  be  well  again  ? 

"It  can  make  no  difference,  whether  I  go  from  here 
or  there ; 

Thou  'It  write  to  father  and  tell  him  when  I  am 
dead  ? 

The  eye  that  sees  the  sparrows  fall  numbers  every 
hair 

Even  of  this  poor  head. 

"Tarry  awhile,  comrade;  the  battle  can  wait  for 
thee; 

I  will  try  to  keep  thee  but  a  few  brief  moments 
longer : 

Thou  'It  say  good-by  to  the  friends  at  home  for  me  ? 
If  only  I  were  a  little  stronger  1 


"  I  must  not  think  of  it  Thou  art  sorry  for  me  ? 

The  glory— is  it  the  glory  ?— makes  me  blind ; 
Strange,  for  the  light,  comrade,  the  light  I  can  not 


Thou  hast  been  very  kind ! 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  done  so  very  much  evil — 

I  did  not  mean  it.    I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul— just  a  little  rude  and 
uncivil — 

Comrade,  why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

"  O !  if  human  pity  is  so  gentle  and  tender — 
Good-night,  good  friends!    I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep — 

Who  from  a  Heavenly  Father's  love  needs  a  de- 
fender ? — 

My  soul  to  keep ! 

"  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake — comrade,  tell 
mother, 

Remember — I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take  1 
My  musket  thou  'It  carry  back  to  my  little  brother 
For  my  dear  sake. 

"  Attention,  company !  Reverse  arms !   Very  well, 
men ;  my  thanks. 
Where  am  I?  Do  I  wander,  comrade — wander 
again? — 

Parade  is  over.   Company  E,  break  ranks !  break 
ranks! — 

I  know  it  is  the  pain. 

"  Give  me  thy  strong  hand ;  fain  would  I  cling,  com- 
rade, to  thee ; 
I  feet  a  chill  air  blown  from  a  far-offshore ; 
My  sight  revives ;  Death  stands  and  looks  at  me. 
What  waits  he  for? 

"Keep  back  my  ebbing  pulse  till  I  be  bolder  grown ; 

I  would  know  something  of  the  Silent  Land ; 
It 's  hard  to  struggle  to  the  front  alone — 
Comrade,  thy  hand ! 

"  The  reveille  calls  !  be  strong,  my  soul,  and  peaceful  1 

The'  Eternal  City  bursts  upon  my  sight ! 
The  ringing  air  with  ravishing  melody  is  full — 
I 've  won  the  fight ! 

"Nay,  comrade,  let  me  go;  hold  not  my  hand  so 
steadfast ; 

I  am  commissioned — under  marching  orders — 
I  know  the  Future — let  the  Past  be  past— 
I  cross  the  borders  !" 


O !  speak  the  joy,  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  often,  while  you  look  around, 
And  nothing  strikes  your  eye.  but  sights  of  bliss ; 
All  various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart ; 
An  elegant  sufficiency,  content. 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven ; 
These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love- 
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AMY'S  TRIUMPH. 


THE  short  Winter  day  drew  near  its  close, 
and  the  lengthening  shadows  cast  a  dreary 
look  around  the  dull  old  school-room.  The 
children  began  to  grow  restless.  Little  heads 
would  turn  toward  the  windows  notwithstanding 
Miss  Smith's  remonstrances,  and  little  feet  would 
fidget  about,  while  busy  tongues  could  not  be 
restrained  from  whispering.  At  last  the  day's 
tasks  were  done  and  the  pupils  dismissed ;  glad 
to  be  released,  rejoicing  to  be  once  more  in  the 
open  air,  free  from  the  restrictions  of  school 
government,  they  came  thronging  out  into  the 
village  street  with  more  haste  than  gracefulness. 
With  a  whoop  and  a  bound  Ned  Harris  tossed 
his  cap  into  the  air,  catching  it  with  a  flourish 
in  regular  school-boy  fashion,  while  Horace 
Greer  went  through  a  series  of  gymnastics  cal- 
culated not  only  to  restore  suppleness  to  his 
own  limbs,  somewhat  cramped  from  the  enforced 
quiet  of  the  school-room,  but  to  awaken  the 
admiration  of  his  companions. 

"I  say,  Jack,"  called  out  Will  Payne,  "let's 
have  a  race." 

"Agreed,"  responded  Jack,  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  away  went  the  boys  at  full 
speed  down,  the  street,  followed  by  the  shouts 
of  the  boys  left  behind.  In  the  mean  time  the 
girls,  with  satchels  in  hand,  came  out,  warmly 
wrapped  up  in  comfortable  shawls  and  cloaks, 
with  their  little  hoods  drawn  closely  over  the 
youthful  heads.  Talking  and  laughing  gayly 
they  came  out,  if  less  noisy  than  the  boys,  yet 
seemingly  as  glad  as  they  that  the  day's  lessons 
were  over,  and  the  school-room  door  closed 
behind  them. 

"Really,"  exclaimed  Mattie  Woods,  "I  think 
Miss  Smith  tried  herself  to-day;  how  could  she 
be  so  cross?"  and  Mattie's  bright  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  comical  expression  of  amazement. 

"Yes,  indeed,  was  n't  she  cross,  though  ?" 
chimed  in  several  voices. 

"Really,"  said  Sallie  Lind,  "I  was  so  fright- 
ened in  that  spelling  match  that  I  forgot  every 
word  of  the  lesson,  though  I  spelled  the  whole 
column  through  to  mother  last  night." 

"Dear  me,  Sallie  Lind,  I  think  you  took  a 
wonderful  sight  of  pains.  I  never  trouble  my- 
self to  do  that.  I  do  n't  fancy  my  mother  would 
like  turning  school-mistress  in  that  fashion 
either." 


"My  mother  is  always  willing  to  help  me, 
Jennie  French,  and  she  don't  consider  it  any 
trouble  either." 

"Well,  you  needn't  be  so  snappish.  Dear 
me,  why,  she  puts  on  the  airs  of  an  injured 
queen,  do  n't  she,  girls  ?"  said  Jennie ;  and  think- 
ing she  had  said  something  remarkably  fine  she 
turned  scornfully  away. 

"Do  tell  me,  Sallie,"  said  Mamie  Fisher, 
"  how  in  the  world  you  managed  to  get  all  those 
horrid  sums  done  right ;  every  one  of  my  an- 
swers were  wrong." 

"O,  her  mother  helped  her,"  laughed  Jennie 
French.  "  Pray,  did  she  ever  teach  school  her- 
self?" 

Sallie's  eyes  flashed,  but  she  quietly  replied, 
"Yes,  my  mother  did  help  me,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that,  if  she  never  taught  school 
herself,  it  is  n't  because  she  was  n't  qualified." 

"  Heigh  ho !  some  people  are  wonderfully  con- 
ceited. But,  Susie  Grey,  how  did  you-get  yours  ? 
Miss  Smith  said  they  were  right.  I 'm  sure  I 'm 
as  far  advanced  as  you  are,  and  they  puzzled  me 
so  that  I  gave  up  in  despair." 

"  I  came  near  doing  so  myself,"  replied  Susie, 
"but  Amy  Martin  offered  to  show  me  how  to 
do  the  first,  and  I  managed  to  get  through  the 
rest  with  the  aid  of  a  few  hints  from  the  same 
source.  You  know  Amy  is  a  splendid  scholar. 
I  wish  I  knew  half  as  much." 

"Nonsense!"  responded  proud  little  Miss 
French,  "  I  would  n't  stoop  to  ask  her  help  if  I 
never  got  them !" 

"Why,  Jennie  French,"  cried  half  a  dozen 
eager  voices,  "how  strange  you  talk!  Miss 
Smith  says  she  will  certainly  win  the  prize." 

"  That 's  easily  accounted  for  ;  she 's  such  an 
artful  little  thing,  and  Miss  Smith  has  n't  judg- 
ment enough  to  see  it." 

"Why,  Jennie,  how  can  you  say  so !  I  heard 
Mr.  Greer  say  she  was  the  best  reader  in  the 
whole  school,  and  you  can't  say  he  is  not  a 
judge." 

"Jennie  is  only  jealous,  that's  all,"  laughed 
mischievous  little  Mamie  Fisher. 

"  I  jealous — I,  Jennie  French,  jealous  of  Amy 
Martin,  that  pale,  mopish,  little  thing?  Upon 
my  word  I  think  you  must  be  losing  your  senses, 
Mamie  Fisher,  and  I  do  n't  thank  you  for  the 
compliment." 

"  Indeed,  Jennie,  I 'd  be  very  glad  to  have 
just  half  the  knowledge  Amy  Martin  has ;  and, 
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as  for  being  either  artful  or  mopish  you  are  very 
much  mistaken,  she  lives  in  our  neighborhood, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  girls  I  ever  knewv" 

"  Humph  !  you  visit  her,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  love  her  dearly." 

"  Well,  I 'm  sure  I 'd  be  ashamed  to  con- 
fess it" 

"  And  why  ?   I 'm  curious  to  know." 

"  Yes,  tell  us  your  reasons,"  echoed  the  rest, 
gathering  round. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  n't  know  what  a  low 
family  the  Martins  are  ?" 

"Why,  Jennie,  what  has  come  over  you  to- 
day? Mrs.  Martin  is  one  of  the  kindest  and 
best  women  I  ever  knew.  When  mother  was 
so  sick  last  Spring  she  nursed  her  like  a  sister." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  little  Patty  Greer,  "and 
when  Horace  run  a  nail  in  his  foot,  and  we 
couldn't  get  a  doctor,  she  came  in,  and  with 
her  own  hands  drew  out  the  nail,  and  tied  up 
his  foot  as  nicely  as  the  doctor  could  have  done 
himself.  And  I  do  n't  know  any  nicer  girl  than 
Amy.  My  mother  likes  to  have  her  come  to 
visit  me." 

"  I 'm  glad  I  can 't  say  that  of  my  mother. 
I  would  n't  be  seen  with  her.  Why,  just  only 
think  how  poorly  she  dresses!  I  could  buy 
every  bit  of  trimming  on  her  dress  for  half  a 
dollar ;  and,  besides  that,  her  father  is  a  drunk- 
ard, and  her  mother  is  no  better  than  a  common 
seamstress.  The  idea  of  associating  with  such 
people ;  why,  it 's  perfectly  absurd  !"  And  the 
little  lady  drew  herself  up  with  a  haughty  air  as 
she  added,  "  Why,  girls,  did  n't  you  know  it 
before  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  candid  little  Mamie  Fisher,  "to 
be  sure  we  know  they  are  poor,  but  that 's  no 
disgrace;  and  if  her  father  does  drink  that's 
not  Amy's  fault,  is  it  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  cried  the  girls,  "  and  Amy  is  a 
favorite  every- where." 

"That's  so,"  cried  Patty;  "she  is  a  great 
deal  better  thought  of  than  some  folks  I  could 
name." 

"  Thank  you  for  that  slur,  Miss  Patty  Greer ; 
it  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected  from  a  girl 
of  your  raising.  Your  favorite  is  coming,  I  see. 
I  do  n't  fancy  such  company  myself,  so  I  'II 
leave  you,"  and  the  proud  girl  bowed  disdain- 
fully as  she  walked  away. 

An  awkward  silence  fell  upon  the  group  as 
Amy  joined  them ;  each  looked  at  the  other,  and 
all  turned  a  scornful  look  in  the  direction  Jennie 
had  taken. 

"Why,  girls,  what's  the  matter?"  playfully 
asked  Amy  ;  "  have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Patty,  "  we 've  only  been  talk- 
ing on  grave  subjects." 


"  And  have  n't  got  so  for  along  as  the  ghosts, 
eh  ?   Did  you  frighten  Jennie  away  ?" 

"  No,  she  left  us  of  her  own  accord." 

And,  anxious  to  avoid  telling  what  had  oc- 
curred, the  girls  changed  the  subject,  and  soon 
separated,  each  going  her  own  way  homeward. 
Amy  quickened- her  steps  and  soon  reached  her 
home.  There  was  nothing  particularly  inviting 
in  the  exterior  of  the  house  ;  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  fancy  from  its  appearance  that  the 
inmates  were  poor,  but  the  room  which  Amy 
entered  looked  comfortable  and  neat,  and  even 
bore  traces  of  better  days.  There  was  an  air 
of  grace  and  refinement  about  the  woman  who 
sat  at  the  table  engaged  in  sewing. 

11  Well,  Amy  dear,"  said  she,  looking  up  with 
a  smile,  "  I 'm  glad  you 've  come.  Minnie  is 
lonely  and  wants  to  be  amused,  and  I 'm  so 
busy  I  can 't  half  interest  the  child  just  now." 

Amy  quickly  put  away  her  cloak  and  hood, 
and  laid  aside  her  books,  and  was  soon  engaged 
in  a  romp  with  little  Minnie.  Their  childish 
gayety  brought  a  smile  to  the  mother's  face ; 
now  and  then  she  paused  in  her  task,  and 
seemed  to.be  listening  for  a  familiar  step,  but 
time  passed  on,  the  room  grew  dark,  and  the 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  evening  meal  pre- 
pared, but  the  father  did  not  come.  Another 
hour  passed,  and  still  they  were  alone.  Amy 
was  busy  with  her  next  day's  lessons,  and  Min- 
nie was  engaged  in  reading  a  story  book,  quite 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  read  it 
all  herself.  When  the  clock  struck  nine  Amy 
rose  and  pushed  her  book  aside.  Calling  Min- 
nie to  her,  she  tied  a  warm  little  hood  over  her 
bright  curls,  and  wrapped  her  cloak  closely 
around  her;  then,  taking  down  her  own  out- 
door wrappings,  she  quickly  put  them  on,  glanc- 
ing uneasily  at  her  mother  as  she  did  so.  Mrs. 
Martin  sighed  as  she  watched  the  children 
making  preparation  for  going  out  into  the  dark- 
ness. "God  bless  and  protect  you,  little  dar- 
lings," she  murmured  as  they  left  the  room. 
The  night  was  very  cold,  and  they  shivered  as 
the  keen  wind  almost  took  them  off  their  feet, 
but,  hand  in  hand,  they  walked  on  with  courage 
remarkable  in  children  so  young.  After  walk- 
ing several  squares  they  paused  before  a  brightly 
lighted  establishment ;  peals  of  laughter  mingled 
with  rude  jests  were  heard  within.  The  chil- 
dren pushed  open  the  door  and  walked  in. 
What  a  place  for  innocent  childhood !  Here 
and  there  about  the  room  were  grouped  men  in 
every  stage  of  intoxication.  A  sudden  silence 
fell  upon  them  as  Amy  and  Minnie  entered, 
clinging  closely  to  each  other.  They  walked 
straight  toward  the  counter,  followed  by  the 
glances  of  all  present. 
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"Upoa  my  word,"  said  a  rough-looking  man, 
"  there 's  Martin's  little  ones  again.  If  I  had 
such  a  family  I 'd  never  eater  a  place  like  this ; 
it 's  only  fit  for  outcasts  like  me." 

"Yes,"  said  another,  "  that 's  a  sight  to  touch 
any  man  who  has  any  manliness  at  all  left" 

The  barkeeper  left  his  counter  and  came 
toward  the  children  with  an  angry  look  upon 
his  countenance. 

"  See  here,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 've 
had  about  enough  of  this,  and  I  won't  have  you 
coming  here  ruining  my  business  any  more ;  do 
you  hear  what  I  say  ?" 

Amy  raised  her  eyes  4o  his  face,  and  trem- 
blingly sajd,  "  I  want  my  father,  sir." 

"Where  is  our  papa?  we  want  our  papa," 
pleaded  Minnie,  with  a  child's  eager  look  upon 
her  sweet  face. 

"  I  do  n't  know  any  thing  about  your  father," 
returned  the  man,  "  and  I  do  n't  want  to  know 
any  thing  more  of  you,  so  be  off— go,  I  say." 

In  his  excitement  he  had  raised  his  voice, 
and  the  cruel  words  caught  the  ear  of  the  group 
nearest  him. 

"  For  shame !"  cried  one.  "  Cowardly  to  speak 
so  to  a  child,"  said  another ;  while  a  third  arose, 
and,  coming  forward,  spoke  kindly  to  the  two 
frightened  little  creatures,  who  seemed  so  greatly 
out  of  place  in  a  scene  like  this. 

Taking  Minnie's  hand  in  his,  and  bidding 
Amy  follow,  he  led  them  to  the  farther  corner 
of  the  large  room  where,  beside  the  stove,  they 
discovered  their  father  asleep.  Their  united 
efforts  roused  him  finally,  and,  half  sobered  by 
the  touching  sight,  he  quietly  arose  and,  pas- 
sively giving  a  hand  to  each,  suffered  them  to 
lead  him  quietly  from  the  place.  Many  a  time 
had  they  done  so;  many  a  night  had  their 
childish  steps  taken  him  home.  Some  blamed 
Mrs.  Martin  for  allowing  the  little  ones  to  do 
so,  but,  with  a  mother's  loving  faith,  she  felt 
that  if  any  thing  could  save  their  father  from  a 
drunkard's  grave,  it  would  be  the  dear  children 
who  had  taken  upon  themselves  this  task.  Many 
were  the  comments  passed  upon  it  that  night, 
and  there  were  no  more  jests  or  laughter ;  and 
soon  the  place  was  deserted,  and  more  than  one 
had  resolved  never  to  enter  it  again. 

One,  indeed,  who  had  been  among  those  who 
first  led  Mr.  Martin  astray,  could  find  no  rest 
through  all  the  long,  quiet  hours  of  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  called 
at  Mr.  Martin's  house.  In  a  trembling  voice 
he  spoke  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  down- 
fall of  the  husband  and  father,  and  expressed 
his  regret  and  remorse. 

"O,"  said  he,  "had  I  such  little  treasures  as 
those  you  possess  nothing  would  ever  tempt  me 


mi  to  wronging  them  as  you  are  daily  doing. 
Pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly,  but  knowing  that 
a  portion  of  the  guilt  lies  at  my  door,  I  am 
anxious  to  make  what  amends  I  can  by  repair- 
ing in  a  measure  the  wrongs  I  have  done.  The 
touching  scene  of  last  night  has  decided  me, 
and  I  have  resolved  to  'touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,'  and  I  implore  you,  for  the  sake  of 
those  dear  little  ones,  to  come  with  me  and  sign 
the  pledge." 

Mr.  Martin  hesitated  but  a  moment.  A  sight 
of  the  children  coming  across  the  street  from 
some  neighboring  errand  decided  him  at  once. 
Telling  them  he  would  return  in  a  short  time, 
he  walked  with  rapid  steps  toward  the  office  of 
his  friend.  In  an  hour  he  returned,  and,  calling 
wife  and  children  to  his  side,  he  told  them  the 
story. 

*  My  children,"  said  he,  "  you  will  never  have 
to  come  again  to  lead  home  a  drunken  father  ; 
you  have  saved  him.  I  have  signed  the  pledge, 
and  with  God's  help  will  keep  it  while  I  live." 
O,  the  joy  of  the  hearts  that  loved  him,  how 
deep,  how  pure  and  true  it  was  ! 

Next  day  Jennie  French,  with  much  apparent 
relish,  reported  through  the  school  how  Amy 
had  been  obliged  to  seek  for  her  father  in  a 
drinking-saloon  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night 

"There,"  said  she  triumphantly,  "that's  a 
specimen  of  their  life.  What  kind  of  associates 
are  people  like  that  for  those  of  our  own  class  ?" 
and  with  her  usual  proud  manner  she  passed 
the  poor  girl  without  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  her  presence.' 

Amy  made  no  comments  upon  her  behavior, 
but  bore  it  with  patient  Sweetness.  She  could 
do  so  more  easily  now,  for  the  happiness  which 
her  father's  words  that  morning  had  brought  to 
her  young  heart  cheered  her  still  in  the  midst 
of  slights  and  neglect.  Besides,  many  of  the 
other  girls  were  kinder  than  ever,  and  seemed  to 
want  to  show  a  deeper  love  than  usual  for  the 
noble  girl. 

"  I  am  surprised,  Jennie  French,  at  your  cold- 
heartedness,"  cried  the  warm-hearted,  impulsive 
little  Patty.  "  Have  you  no  pity  ?  You  a*e  not 
well  informed,  I  assure  you.  There  is  a  sequel 
to  the  little  story  which  you  have  just  told  us. 
Amy's  Cither  has  signed  the  pledge,  so  there 
will  be  no  more  such  trouble  as  that  you  speak 
of,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  her  and  little  Minnie 
that  he  has  done  so." 

"Fudge!"  replied  Jennie.  "How  long  will 
he  keep  it?  I  wouldn't  trust  him  out  of  my 
sight  In  my  opinion  he  will  only  add  addi- 
tional disgrace  to  them  all  by  breaking  it" 

No  one  appeared  to  fancy  there  was  the  least 
danger  of  any  such  disgrace,  and  did  not  heed 
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Jennie's  warning  to  them  "  to  keep  away  from 
them  all." 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  end  of  the  term 
drew  near.  Amy  took  the  prize,  and  had  also 
won  the  love  and  approbation  of  teacher  and 
scholars  too.  Jennie,  with  her  selfish,  over- 
bearing disposition,  had  few  friends  at  best,  and 
her  position  now  became  rather  an  isolated  and 
embarrassing  one.  Too  vain  of  personal  ap- 
pearance, attaching  too  much  importance  to 
outward  adorning,  she  neglected  both  heart  and 
mind.  So  little  attention,  indeed,  did  she  give 
to  her  lessons,  that  she  was  often  reprimanded 
by  Miss  Smith.  She  was  soon  distanced  by 
her  companions,  and  regarded  as  the  most  defi- 
cient pupil  in  the  school. 

Becoming  ashamed  at  last,  yet  too  Indolent 
to  try  to  repair  her  early  errors,  she  finally  left 
the  school  to  escape  the  mortification  she  was 
continually  obliged  to  feel  while  there.  This, 
however,  did  not  end  with  the  mere  fact  of 
leaving  school.  In  after  years  she  was  often 
obliged  to  feel  the  contrast  between  herself  and 
the  once  despised  Amy,  whose  father  faithfully 
kept  the  pledge  he  had  taken.  Nothing  could 
tempt  him  from  the  path  of  right  So  faithful 
and  industrious  did  he  become  that  he  not  only 
worked  out  a  complete  reformation  for  himself, 
but  was  instrumental  in  saving  others  from  the 
same  sad  doom  to  which  he  had  been  so  rapidly 
hastening.  In  a  few  years  he  regained  his 
fallen  fortunes,  and  was  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  pleasures  which  wealth,  honor,  and 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men  could  bestow — all 
of  which  he  traces  under  God  to  the  sweet 
guidance  of  his  little  children.  Thus  did  the 
trials  of  Amy's  youthful  days  result  at  last  in 
triumph. 


"TIME  ENOUGH." 

"  T7RED,  you  must  clean  your  boots  before 
JT  you  go  to  school,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence 
to  her  son. 

"  I  know  it,  mother,  but  it 's  time  enough," 
replied  Fred,  who  sat  reading  a  story-book. 

Presently  the  lady  spoke  again :  "  Fred,  have 
you  looked  over  your  grammar-lesson  this 
morning?  It  is  too  difficult  to  learn  in  a 
hurry." 

"  Well,  I  almost  learned  it  last  night ;  it 's 
time  enough ;  I  want  to  finish  this  chapter," 
answered  Fred. 

"  O,  my  son,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  I  wish 
you  would  overcome  that  habit  of  putting  off 
necessary  duties." 

Fred  closed  the  story-book  reluctantly,  and 
took  his  grammar,  wishing  that  his  mother 


would  not  "bother  him  so;  he  knew  he  had 
time  enough." 

Presently  Mrs.  Lawrence  left  the  room,  feeling 
very  much  troubled  about  Fred's  bad  habit,  and 
wishing  that  he  could  be  induced  to  break  it  off 
before  he  became  a  man.  Knowing  that  God 
only  could  give  him  the  strength  and  disposi- 
tion to  do  so,  she  went  to  her  own  room,  and, 
kneeling  down,  prayed  to  this  effect 

That  day  a  gentleman  visited  the  school,  and, 
after  listening  with  apparent  pleasure  to  various 
exercises  by  the  scholars,  the  principal  requested 
him  to  talk  to  the  boys  a  little  while.  He  did 
so,  and  interested  them  very  much  by  relating 
some  anecdotes  of  his  own  school-))  fe.  One 
of  these  incidents  was  the  means,  by  God's 
blessing,  of  curing  Fred's  habit  It  seemed  to 
Fred  that  the  gentleman  must  have  known  what 
his  bad  habit  was,  or  he  could  nojt  have  said 
any  thing  so  suited  to  his  case.  The  gentleman 
said  that  one  day  he  was  stopped  in  the  street 
by  a  very  shabby-looking  man,  who,  after  calling 
him  by  name,  and  asking  if  he  did  not  remember 
Henry  Brown,  begged  him  to  lend  him  some 
money. 

"  I  remember  Henry  Brown  very  well,"  replied 
the  gentleman.  "Can  it  be  possible  you  are 
he,  wishing  to  borrow  five  dollars?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  answered  the  man  in  a  despair- 
ing, sorrowful  tone. 

"What  has  brought  you  to  this  condition? 
Your  prospects  on  leaving  school  were  as  bright 
as  mine." 

"Time  enough  has  brought  me  here,"  replied 
he.  "  I  was  always  putting  off  necessary  busi- 
ness by  saying  that.  Now  I  am  old,  the  habit 
is  fixed,  and  I  can  not  break  myself  of  it  If 
you  do  not  lend  me  five  dollars  I  shall  have  to 
go  to  the  poor-house  or  starve." 

"Boys,"  continued  the  gentleman,  "tint* 
enough  ruined  that  man's  life.  Take  care  that 
it  does  not  ruin  yours." 


PAYING  FOR  THE  WHISTLE. 


THERE  is  an  Eastern  story  told  of  a  person 
who  taught  his  parrot  to  repeat  only  the 
words,  "What  doubt  is  there  of  that?"  He 
carried  it  to  the  market  for  sale,  fixing  the  price 
at  one  hundred  rupees.  A  Mogul  asked  the 
parrot,  "  Are  you  worth  one  hundred  rupees  ?" 
The  parrot  answered,  "What  doubt  is  there  of 
that?"  The  Mogul  was  delighted,  and  bought 
the  bird.  He  soon  found  out  that  this  was  all 
it  could  say.  Ashamed  of  his  bargain,  he  said, 
"  I  was  a  fool  to  buy  this  bird."  The  parrot  ex- 
claimed, as  usual,  "  What  doubt  is  there  of  thai?" 
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JHE  Y AMILY  CIRCLE. 


Hons.  Without  its  Altar. — Man  may  vainly 
seek  to  enrich  hi*  home  with  the  adornments  of  Ori- 
ental magnificence ;  to  beautify  it  with  every  charm 
that  can  attract  the  eye  and  please  the  fancy — to  em- 
bellish it  with  every  virtue  of  domestic  bliss;  but 
unless  be  erects  there  an  altar  to  his  God,  he  will 
find  that  he  has  garnered  bitter  fruits,  which  will 
turn  to  ashes  at  his  touch ;  and  hope's  burning  chal- 
ice, which  lured  him  on  with  promise  of  nectared 
draughts,  will  only  quench  his  longing  thirst  with  the 
dark  waters  of  Marah. 

Fortune  may  lavish  her  gifts  freely  upon  him; 
Fame  may  sound  her  loudest  triumph  in  his  praise ; 
ambition,  ever  insatiate  in  its  craving,  may  cry 
enough ;  the  siren  of  earthly  bliss  may  lull  his  faint- 
est sigh  ;  but  amid  the  tumult  and  panoply  of  earthly 
pageant  the  voice  of  the  great  I  Am  has  spoken  it, 
"Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image  of 
any  kind,  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God." 
I  have  known  homes,  blessed  with  happy  parents 
and  promising  children,  whose  infant  lips  were  taught 
to  lisp  "  Our  Father,"  not  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  but 
with  the  dull  formality  of  custom ;  their  childhood 
was  never  impressed  with  the  influence  of  the  family 
altar ;  in  manhood's  riper  years  had  never  seen  their 
parents  bowed  in  prayer.  Their  hearts  unimpressed 
by  the  sacred  teaching  of  Divine  authority,  became 
irreverent  of  their  filial  duties  and  regardless  j>( 
higher  duties  to  their  God.  Parental  claims  were 
soon  disregarded,  and  wandering  out  from  the  pro- 
tecting shadows  of  the  old  roof-trees,  step  by  step 
the  tempter  led  them  on  from  one  sin  to  another,  till 
having  lost  social  position  and  shunned  by  former 
friends,  they  sank  to  their  level  amid  the  degraded 
haunts  of  vice,  often  irrevocably  lost  to  the  gentle 
wooings  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  agonized  pleadings  of 
broken-hearted  parents,  whose  heads  frosted  by 
care's  corroding  touch  were  bowed  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

Parents  beware,  that  you  erect  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  home  no  altar  save  the  altar  of  your 
God.  Let  the  family  circle  be  cemented  by  the  holy 
influence  of  prayer ;  gather  your  little  ones  about 
you  and  offer  up  to  God  the  first-fruits  with  which 
his  blessings  crown  your  life.  In  their  riper  years 
let  them  not,  forget  God's  holy  sanctuaries ;  ennoble 
their  lives  by  an  example  of  humility  and  fervent 
piety ;  then  shall  your  children  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed,  and  a  peaceful  and  happy  old  age  crown 


your  life,  and  a  bright  immortality  be  your  portion  in 
Christ's  kingdom  above,  where  the  family  circle 
united,  shall  worship  around  the  eternal  throne  of 
the  Father  and  sing  endless  praises  to  the  Lamb. — 

Christian  Obstrvtr. 

Habit. — Much  depends  on  habit  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion as  well  as  in  other  things.  It  was  said  long 
ago  that  "  habit  is  second  nature,"  that  "  man  is  a 
bundle  of  habits."  He  is  so  constituted  that  he  will 
form  them  good  or  bad.  He  can  not  help  it  What 
he  repeats  from  day  to  day,  whether  from  necessity 
or  choice,  disagreeable  or  pleasant,  will  fasten  itself 
upon  him  with  almost  the  tenacity  of  nature.  This 
will  facilitate  the  operation  and  make  that  which  was 
originally  odious  and  repulsive,  pleasant  and  de- 
sirable. 

He  who  has  habits  of  work,  or  study,  or  self- 
denial,  will  not  only  endure,  but  actually  enjoy  them. 
They  are  transformed  from  evils  to  sources  of  posi- 
tive pleasure.  The  old  adage,  "  Practice  makes  per- 
fect," has  its  significance.  Repetition  in  any  thing 
gives  facility,  ease,  and  approximate  perfection  to  the 
operation.  Hence  the  division  of  labor  in  making  a 
watch,  a  shoe,  and  even  a  pin,  so  that  each  workman 
can  do  his  work  quicker  and  better  on  account  of  it, 
is  a  great  advantage. 

This  same  principle  of  habit  obtains  in  religious 
matters.  Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  in  the  prayer  and  conference-room  than 
the  habit  of  work.  As  one  said,  "There  is  every 
thing  in  the  habit  of  religion.  It  is  indispensable  to 
Christian  effort  that  one  has  a  closet,  a  special  place 
for  prayer.  I  put  it  to  my  Christian  brethren, 
whether  every  one  has  not  some  particular  place  in 
his  room.  I  can  not  pray  by  myself  with  half  the 
comfort,  if  I  have  not  my  own  little  place.  If  my 
knees  could  bore  the  hole,  I  think  there  would  be 
sockets  in  the  floor  at  that  spot.  It  is  the  place 
where  God  especially  meets  us.  Now,  this  habit  is 
every  thing.  Take  hold  of  it  in  youth,  and  work  on 
into  old  age." 

Bridal  Costumes  a  Century  Ago.— To  begin 
with  the  lady :  Her  locks  were  strained  upward  over 
an  immense  cushion,  and  sat  like  an  incubus  on  her 
head,  and  plastered  over  with  pomatum,  and  then 
sprinkled  over  with  a  shower  of  white  powder.  The 
height  of  this  tower  was  somewhat  over  a  foot  One 
single  white  rosebud  lay  on  its  top,  like  an  eagle  on 
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a  haystack.  Over  her  neck  and  bosom  was  folded  a 
lace  handkerchief,  fastened  in  front  by  a  bosom  pin, 
rather  larger  than  a  copper  cent,  containing  her 
grandfather's  miniature  set  in  virgin  gold.  Her  airy 
form  was  braced  up  in  a  satin  dress,  the  sleeves  as 
tight  as  the  natural  skin  of  the  arm,  with  a  Waist 
formed  by  a  bodice,  worn  outside,  whence  the  skirt 
flowed  off  and  was  distended  at  the  top  of  an  ample 
hoop.  Shoes  of  white  kid,  with  peaked  toes,  and 
heels  of  two  or  three  inches  elevation,  inclosed  her 
feet,  and  glittered  with  spangles,  as  her  little  pedal 
members  peeped  curiously  out. 

Now  for  the  swain.  His  hair  was  sleeked  back 
and  plentifully  befloured,  while  his  queue  projected 
like  the  handle  of  a  skillet.  His  coat  was  a  sky-blue 
silk,  lined  with  yellow ;  his  long  vest  of  white  satin 
embroidered  with  gold  lace;  his  breeches  of  the 
same  material,  and  tied  at  the  knee  with  pink  ribbon. 
White  silk  stockings  and  pumps  with  laces,  and  ties 
of  the  same  hue,  completed  the  habiliments  of  his 
nether  limbs.  Lace  ruffles  clustered  around  his 
wrist,  and  a  portentous  frill,  worked  in  correspond- 
ence and  bearing  the  miniature  of  his  beloved,  fin- 
ished his  genteel  appearance. 

Painting  an  Enemy. — Many  persons  suppose 
that  the  most  effectual  method  of  destroying  an  evil, 
or  preventing  persons  from  becoming  associated 
with  it,  is  to  say  against  it  every  thing  that  can  be 
said,  even  at  the  peril  of  overdrawing  facts.  The 
folly  of  this  is  well  illustrated  by  a  German  fable,  in 
which  a  doe  warns  her  youthful  offspring  to  beware, 
as  she  skips  about  the  forest,  of  that  dangerous  ani- 
mal, the  leopard.  "  And  what  is  the  leopard  like  ?" 
inquires  the  fawn.  "  O I  it  is  a  dreadful-looking 
monster;  its  eyes  glare,  and  its  jaws  drop  blood." 
The  fawn  goes  off  to  roam  the  wood,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  rambles  espies,  at  some  distance,  in  the 
long  grass,  a  graceful  creature,  with  beautifully  spot- 
ted hide :  its  movements  are  elegant  and  even  play- 
ful ;  its  aspect  betrays  no  sanguinary  stain  or  fierce- 
ness of  purpose.  "  Well,  this  can  not  be  the  leopard," 
says  the  fawn;  "this  is  not  the  creature  which  my 
parent  describes.  I  must  go  and  make  acquaintance 
with  it"  She  advances  to  meet  the  new-found  friend, 
and — but  one  need  not  stop  to  mention  the  result. 
How  often  on  all  sides  is  the  mistake  of  this  well- 
meaning  bat  most  unwise  mother  repeated?  Ex- 
tremes beget  extremes.  If  people  will  paint  their 
opponents  in  the  darkest  colors,  grievous  mistakes 
must  necessarily  follow. — Religious  Telescope. 

Adorning  Children's  Graves. — The  following 
beautiful  incident  is  quoted  in  Dr.  Thompson's  Seeds 
and  Sheaves.  It  shows  that  many  a  sexton  has  a 
tender  heart,  and  carries  delicate  sentiment  into  his 
work : 

Mr.  Gray  had  not  been  long  minister  of  the  parish 
before  he  noticed  an  odd  habit  of  the  grave-digger ; 
and  one  day,  coming  upon  John  smoothing  and  trim- 
ming the  lonely  bed  of  a  child  which  had  been  buried 
a  few  days  before,  he  asked  why  he  was  so  particular 
in  dressing  and  keeping  the  graves  of  infants.  John 
paused  for  a  moment  at  his  work,  and  looking  up, 


not  at  the  minister  but  at  the  sky,  said,  "  Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"And  on  this  account  you  tend  and  adorn  them 
with  so  much  care,"  remarked  the  minister,  who  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  reply. 

"Surely,  sir,"  answered  John,  "I  can  not  make 
overbraw  and  fine  the  bed-covering  of  a  little  inno- 
cent sleeper  that  is  waitin'  there  till  it  is  God's  time 
to  waken  it  and  cover  with  a  white  robe,  and  waft  it 
away  to  glory.  When  sic  grandeur  is  awatin*  it  yon- 
der, it 's  fit  it  should  be  decked  out  here.  I  think 
the  Savior  will  like  to  see  white  clover  spread  above 
it ;  dae  ye  no  think  sae  tae,  sir?" 

"  But  why  not  cover  larger  graves  also  ?"  asked  the 
minister,  hardly  able  to  suppress  his  emotions. 
"  The  dost  of  all  His  saints  is  precious  in  the  Sav- 
ior's sight" 

"Very  true,  sir,"  responded  John,  with  great  so- 
lemnity, "  but  I  can  na  be  sure  who  are  His  saints, 
and  who  are  no.  I  hope  there  are  many  of  them 
lying  in  this  kirk-yard ;  but  it  wad  be  great  presump- 
tion to  mark  them  out  There  are  some  that  I  am 
gey  sure  aboot,  and  I  keep  their  graves  as  nate  and 
snod  as  I  can,  and  plant  a  bit  floure  here  and  there 
as  a  sign  of  my  hope,  but  daurna  gie  them  the  white 
skirt,"  referring  to  the  white  clover.  "It's  dean 
different,  though,  wi'  the  bairns." 

Economy  in  a  Family. — There  is  nothing  which 
goes  so  far  toward  placing  young  people  beyond  the 
reach  of  poverty  as  economy  in  the  management  of 
household  affairs.  It  matters  not  whether  a  man 
furnishes  little  or  much  for  his  family,  if  there  is  a 
continual  leakage  in  his  kitchen  or  parlor ;  it  runs 
away  he  knows  not  how,  and  that  demon  waste  cries 
"more!"  like  the  horse-leech's  daughter,  until  he 
that  provides  has  no  more  to  give.  It  is  the  hus- 
band's duty  to  bring  into  the  house,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  wife  to  see  that  none  goes  wrongfully  out 
of  it.  A  man  gets  a  wife  to  look  after  his  affairs,  and 
to  assist  him  in  his  journey  through  life ;  to  educate 
and  prepare  their  children  for  a  proper  station  in 
life*,  and  not  to  dissipate  his  property.  The  husband's 
interest  should  be  the  wife's  care,  and  her  greatest 
ambition  to  carry  her  no  farther  than  his  welfare  or 
happiness,  together  with  that  of  his  children.  This 
should  be  her  sole  aim,  and  the  theater  of  her  ex- 
ploits is  the  bosom  of  her  family,  where  she  may  do 
as  much  toward  making  a  fortune  as  he  can  in  the 
cpunting-room  or  workshop. 

It  is  not  the  money  earned  that  makes  a  man 
wealthy — it  is  what  he  saves  from  his  earnings. 
Self-gratification  in  dress,  or  indulgence  in  appetite, 
or  more  company  than  his  purse  can  well  entertain, 
are  equally  pernicious.  The  first  adds  vanity  to  ex- 
travagance, the  second  fastens  a  doctor's  bill  to  a 
long  butcher's  account,  and  the  latter  brings  intem- 
perance— the  worst  of  all  evils  in  its  train. 

How  to  Kill  Little  Girls. — Yesterday  we  saw 
a  little  girl  led  by  its  mother  through  the  street 
Her  little  collar,  and  muff,  and  hat  were  of  the 
warmest  fur,  and  well  she  needed  them,  for  it 
was  bitter  cold,  but  her  little  legs,  bare  and  bine 
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between  her  stockings  and  skirts,  told  a  shivering 
tale. 

Who  does  not  daily  see  the  same  thing?  Little, 
frail  girls,  with  head  and  shoulders  bundled  in  un- 
needed  furs,  while  from  the  feet  to  a  point  above  the 
knee  the  little  darlings  are  almost  literally  naked. 
Of  course  mothers  who  thus  dress  their  chilcren  are 
very  far  from  intending  to  kill  them  or  render  them 
permanent  invalids,  but  such  is  the  probable  result 
of  this  fashionable  exposure.  It  is  true  that  most 
children  have  their  limbs  well  protected,  because 
most  mothers  have  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  health 
of  their  offspring ;  but  there  are  many  who  are  clad 
as  we  have  mentioned,  and  to  the  mothers  of  these 
we  address  this  appeal. 

As  little  girls  are  now  dressed,  their  skirts  are 
no  protection  against  the  wind  or  cold  below  the 
knee,  and  what  do  they  have  as  a  substitute  ?  Linen 
drawers,  reaching  just  below  the  knee,  and  there 
meeting  the  top  of  the  stockings,  which  usually  have 
about  half  the  warmth  possessed  by  men's  socks. 
Let  us  compare  this  armor  with  the  clothing  of  men 
and  boys,  who  have  at  least  five  times  the  power  of 
endurance  possessed  by  the  little  girl  The  father 
of  the  little  girl  six  years  old  would  consider  himself 
coldly  clad  and  a  certain  candidate  for  rheumatism, 
if  his  lower  extremities  were  not  protected  against 
the  Winter  blasts,  by,  first,  thick  woolen  socks  reach- 
ing more  than  half  way  to  the  knee ;  second,  wool 
drawers  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  feet ;  third, 
boot-legs  of  double  leather,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
knee ;  and  fourth,  thick  woolen  pantaloons  covering 
all  else  and  reaching  to  the  foot.  And  yet  the  same 
father  permits  his  delicate,  blue-veined  child  to  go 
out  in  Winter  with  legs  incased  in  a  single  thickness 
of  linen.  How  would  he  like  to  walk  the  Winter 
streets  clad  in  linen  pantaloons,  and  nothing  else  ? 

True  Loveliness. — It  is  not  your  neat  dress,  ex- 
pensive shawl,  or  your  pretty  fingers  that  attract  the 
attention  of  men  of  sense.  They  look  beyond  these. 
It  is  the  true  loveliness  of  your  nature  that  wins  and 
continues  to  retain  the  affection  of  the  heart  Young 
ladies  easily  miss  it,  who  labor  to  improve  their  out- 
ward looks,  while  they  bestow  not  a  thought  on  their 
mind.  Fools  may  be  won  by  gewgaws  and  fashiona- 
ble, showy  dresses ;  but  the  wise  and  substantial  are 
never  caught  by  such  traps.  Let  modesty  be  your 
dress.  Use  pleasant  and  agreeable  language,  and 
though  you  may  not  be  courted  by  the  fop  and  the 
sot,  the  good  and  truly  great  will  love  to  linger  in 
your  steps.  Men  who  are  worth  having,  want  women 
for  wives.  A  bundle  of  gewgaws  bound  with  a 
string  of  flats  and  quavers,  sprinkled  with  cologne, 
and  set  in  a  carmine  saucer,  this  is  no  help  for  a 
man  who  expects  to  raise  a  family  on  veritable  bread 
and  meat  The  piano  and  lace-frame  are  good  in 
their  place,  and  so  are  ribbons,  fi  ills,  and  tinsels ; 
but  you  can  not  make  a  dinner  of  the  former,  nor  a 
bed-blanket  of  the  latter.  And  awful  as  the  idea 
may  seem  to  you,  both  dinner  and  bed-blankets  are 
essential  to  domestic  happiness.  Life  has  its  reali- 
ties as  well  as  its  fancies ;  but  you  make  it  a  matter 
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of  decoration,  remembering  the  tassels  and  curtains, 
but  forgetting  the  bedstead.  Supposing  a  man  of 
good  sense,  and,  of  course,  good  prospects,  to  be 
looking  for  a  wife,  what  chance  have  you  to  be 
chosen  ?  You  may  catch  him,  or  you  may  trap  him, 
but  how  much  better  to  make  it  an  object  for  him  to 
catch  you  ?  Render  yourself  an  object  worth  catch- 
ing, and  you  will  need  no  shrewd  mother  or  brother 
to  help  you  find  a  market 

Boxing  Children's  Ears.— Boxing  the  ears  of 
the  children  is  condemned  by  a  writer  in  Good 
Health,  on  sanitary  grounds.  Anxious  parents  must 
therefore,  look  up  some  other  mode  of  punishment, 
and  we  are  not  sure  but  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the 
parent  to  be  restrained  from  what  is  not  only  a  very 
handy  means  of  summary  discipline,  but  also,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  a  very  ready  way  of  giving  vent  to  pas- 
sion, which  does  both  parent  and  child  great  moral 
mischief,  aside  from  the  physical  damage.  This 
writer  says:  "Children's  ears  should  never  be 
boxed."  The  passage  of  the  ear  is  closed  by  a  thin 
membrane,  especially  adapted  to  be  influenced  by 
every  impulse  of  the  air,  and  with  nothing  but  the 
air  to  support  it  internally.  What,  then,  can  be 
more  likely  to  injure  this  membrane  than  a  sudden 
and  forcible  compression  of  the  air  in  front  of  it  ? 
If  any  one  desired  to  break  or  overstretch  the  mem- 
brane, he  could  scarcely  devise  a  more  effective 
means  than  to  bring  the  hand  suddenly  and  forcibly 
down  upon  the  passage  of  the  ear,  thus  driving  the 
air  violently  before  it,  with  no  possibility  for  its  escape 
but  by  the  membrane  giving  way.  And  far  too  often 
it  does  give  way,  especially  if,  from  any  previous 
disease  it  has  been  weakened.  Many  children  are 
made  deaf  by  boxes  in  this  way;  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  does  the  nerve  of  hearing  more  harm 
than  almost  any  other,  it  is  a  sudden  jar  or  shock. 
Children  and  grown  persons  alike  may  be  entirely 
deafened  by  falls  or  heavy  blows  upon  the  head. 

Advice  to  Nervous  People. — Irritable  nerves 
are  best  soothed,  not  by  indulgence,  but  by  turning 
the  mind  resolutely  in  another  direction.  Many  pass 
through  life  without  one  close  grasp  of  their  position 
or  duties,  or  even  without  studying  the  best  means 
of  attaining  their  own  desired  ends.  Such  are  more 
likely  than  any  others  to  become  victims  of  tyran- 
nical nerves,  and  are  often  grossly  unreasonable,  from 
the  habit  of  not  using  their  judgment  Above  all, 
real,  earnest  labor  will  put  to  flight  a  vast  train  of 
nervous  troubles.  Few  who  are  vigorously  pursuing 
a  life-work  of  importance  are  greatly  afflicted  with 
nervousness,  and  these  few  may  often  trace  it  to  the 
lack  of  wholesome  living  and  fresh  air.  A  due  re- 
gard to  the  laws  of  health,  an  earnest  purpose  in  life 
and  regular  employment,  are  the  best  preventives  for 
the  evils  of  over-sensitive  nerves.  Training  and  self- 
respect  will  induce  us  to  suppress  fears,  and  to  con- 
quer weaknesses.  Acts  of  resolution  will  teach  cour- 
age, and  a  systematic  infusion  of  vigor  and  self-dis- 
cipline will  render  the  whole  nature  superior  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  tyrannical  and  enfeebling  nervous 
system. 
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History  op  the  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries.  By  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Basle.  Translated  from  the  Last  German  Edition, 
•with  Additions,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.  D.  Two 
Volumes.  9vo.  Pp.  504,  487.  New  York:  Carlton 
&■*  Lanahan,  and  Charles  Scribner  <V  Co.  Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock  &•  Walden. 
We  gave  a  very  brief  notice  of  this  important 
work  a  month  ago,  and  feel  justified  in  recalling 
attention  to  it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  two  latest 
centuries,  a  period  that  has  been  more  fruitful  in  the 
generation  and  development  of  new  lines  of  thought 
and  investigation,  of  new  devotional  tendencies,  and 
of  new  methods  of  statement  and  criticism,  than  any 
like  period  that  has  preceded  it  The  author  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  subject,  a  voluminous  writer, 
a  genial  and  fruitful  theologian  ;  though  born  a  Swiss 
he  is  essentially  a  German,  evangelical  in  his  rela- 
tions to  the  questions  and  tendencies  discussed,  and 
possessed  of  a  fascinating  style  that  makes  his  work 
pleasant  reading,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  his 
themes.  The  frequent  editions  of  his  numerous 
works  treating  the  history  of  the  Church,  prove  him 
to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  European  writers  in 
that  department.  The  present  translation  is  chiefly 
the  work  of  Dr.  Hurst,  now  at  the  bead  of  the  Mar- 
tin Mission  Institute  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many, whose  thorough  German  scholarship  was  evi- 
denced by  his  admirable  History  of  Rationalism,  a 
work  the  prosecution  of  which  made  him  all  the  more 
competent,  not  only  to  be  the  translator  of  the  work 
before  us,  but  to  append  notes  expressive  of  his  own 
views,  and  to  add  to  the  whole  a  Supplementary 
Survey  on  the  More  Recent  History  and  Present 
State  of  the  Church  in  Europe.  The  enterprise  was 
originally  undertaken  by  Dr.  Hurst  and  Dr.  Nadal, 
now  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Drew  The- 
ological Seminary,  but  eventually  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Hurst  for  completion  and  final  revision. 
Some  eleven  chapters  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nadal, 
and  for  old  readers  of  the  Repository  we,  perhaps, 
can  not  give  a  better  taste  of  the  work  than  by 
reminding  them  that  they  will  find  three  articles  of 
Dr.  Nadal's  translation  from  the  present  work  in  the 
volume  for  1864,  entitled,  "The  Exile  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Salxburgers." 

As  an  outline  picture  of  the  period  whose  history 
is  here  studied,  we  quote  the  following  from  the 
author's  introduction : 

"The  people  of  the  eighteenth  century  direct  their  attention 
with  greater  inlereet  to  political,  economical,  and  industrial  life ; 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  tall  more  and  mora  into  neglect  But 
precisely  here  does  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  scrutinise  present  itself.   Indifference  in  religious 


affairs  takes  its  place  beside  tolerance ;  persecution  for  the  faith, 
and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  it,  pass  away  together ;  skepticism 
grows  with  illumination,  and  unbelief  wrests  the  scepter  from 
the  hand  of  superstition,  to  exercise  over  the  conscience  a 
tyranny  equally  powerful.  And  it  is  exactly  the  history  of  this 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  decline,  especially  of  its  causes  and 
consequences,  that  we  propose  to  investigate.  To  do  this  may 
be  less  agreeable  than  to  transfer  ourselves  to  those  periods  of 
mighty  and  loyal  faith  through  which  we  have  lately  been  pass- 
ing ;  but  it  is  neither  leas  instructive  nor  fruitful  for  our  spiritual 
life.  Even  to-day  we  are  all  wandering,  now  with  open  and  now 
with  sleep-bewildered  and  dreaming  eyes,  among  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  whereon  our  fathers  had  been  building,  and  to  whose 
demolition  thousands  of  busy  children's  hands  from  every  aide 
had  contributed,  until  the  rude  storm  of  the  times  broke  over  it, 
and  tore  the  last  remnant  out  of  joint.  We  see  the  fragments, 
but  often  we  do  not  know  how  to  fit  them  together.  And  though 
we  rejoice  at  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  which  the  creative  spirit 
of  the  century,  in  spite  of  the  genius  of  destruction,  has  again 
built  up  among  us,  we  do  not  rightly  know  how  the  old  stands 
related  to  the  new,  nor  how  it  should  be  related,  to  insure  per- 
manence, and  to  defy  the  storm  for  the  future. 

To  this  end  it  is  needfid,  that  we  should  know  all  sides  of  the 
history  of  this  decline,  that  we  may  be  able  to  judge  what  has 
rightfully  fallen  into  decay,  never  to  rise  again,  and  what  has 
been  wrongfully  displaced.  It  is  our  duty,  and  the  mission  of 
our  times,  to  revive  this  last  as  something  sacred  and  established, 
though  it  be  in  another  form  and  in  other  relations  and  combina- 
tions. A  second  thing  needful  to  this  end  is,  that  we  not  only 
know  the  history  of  the  decline,  but  that  we  also  learn  to  mark 
what  haa  kept  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  decay ;  even  that,  indeed, 
which  has  built  itself  up,  whether  in  quietness  and  miuuteness, 
or  in  more  dignified  proportions.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
must  not  overlook  any  thing  which  haa  contributed,  though  only 
in  a  partial  and  contracted  way,  to  guard  and  preserve  the  germ 
of  improvement.  We  must  look  steadily  in  the  eye  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  of  which  so  much  is  said  and  to  which  every  thing  is 
attributed,  whether  it  fails  or  succeeds,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  what  it  demands :  that  we  may  not  falsely  substitute  the 
whims  of  our  own  spirit  for  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  that  we  may 
not  arbitrarily  harden  ourselves  against  its  just  demands,  nor 
thoughtlessly  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  of  those  who  fight  against 
God,  but  of  those  who  openly  declare  war  against  whatever  is 
not  from  him. 

The  Pope  and  the  Council.  By  Janus'.  Author- 
ized Translation  from  the  German.  \2mo.  Pp. 
346.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
This  work  we  merely  named  a  month  ago;  it 
deserves  much  more  than  a  passing  notice  ;  it  is  not 
only  timely  in  the  large  amount  of  information  it 
gives  with  regard  to  the  present  Ecumenical  Council 
in  its  designs  and  the  attitude  of  several  parties  en- 
tering into  its  composition,  but  is  significant  as  being 
the  production  of  Catholic  pens,  and  in  its  earnest 
protests  against  Papal  pretensions  and  usurpations. 
The  work  bears  constant  evidence  that  it  emanates 
from  Catholic  authorship,  and  the  authors  so  claim 
for  it,  while  saying  that  "for  many  reasons  no  names 
of  authors  are  placed  on  the  title-page."  The  authors 
also  well  say  that,  "We  consider  that  a  work  so 
entirely  made  up  of  facts,  and  supporting  all  its 
statements  by  reference  to  the  original  authorities, 
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must  and  can  speak  for  itself,  without  needing  any 
names  attached  to  it"  The  volume  calmly  and 
learnedly,  but  vigorously  and  pungently,  combats  the 
doctrines  of  the  famous  Syllabus,  the  new  dogma 
about  Mary,  and  Papal  infallibility.  One  great  value 
of  this  work  to  Protestants  will  be  found  in  this  fact : 
that,  while  it  brings  forth  but  few  arguments  and  but 
few  historical  references  in  opposition  to  these  absurd 
pretensions  of  Catholicism,  which  have  not  already 
been  repeatedly  used  by  Protestant  writers,  and  as 
repeatedly  denied  by  their  Catholic  antagonists,  yet 
here  they  are  reproduced,  reasserted,  sustained  by 
reference  to  accepted  Catholic  authorities,  and  hurled 
defiantly  in  the  face  of  the  Pope  and  bis  Council  by 
Catholic  writers  themselves  1  The  first  chapter  with 
brevity,  and  yet  with  telling  power,  discusses  the 
absurd  and  dangerous  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus,  such 
as  the  claim  for  the  coercive  power  of  the  Church, 
for  the  political  supremacy  of  the  popes,  for  the 
revision  of  history  itself  in  favor  of  Catholicism,  and 
its  denunciations  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  of 
modern  civilization.  A  very  brief  chapter  dismisses 
the  new  dogma  of  the  bodily  assumption  of  Mary,  as 
a  piece  of  Jesuitical  maneuvering  to  enhance  their 
influence  over  a  superstitious  and  dogma-loving  peo- 
ple. The  third  chapter,  subdivided  into  thirty-three 
sections,  discusses  Papal  infallibility.  Its  chief  object 
is  to  trace  and  enforce  the  process  and  means  by 
which,  during  the  centuries,  the  Papal  claims  and 
power  have  grown  to  their  present  stature,  and  espe- 
cially the  claim  of  personal  infallibility.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous exposure,  indeed,  of  forged  authorities, 
insatiate  ambition,  intense  corruption,  a  very  Babel 
of  confusion  and  contradiction,  under  the  pretense 
of  apostolic  authority,  holiness,  and  unity.  It  is  in- 
tended for  and  is  a  most  instructive  comment  on  the 
position  and  claims  of  the  present  Pope,  with  his 
Syllabus  and  his  Council  to  fasten  its  articles  on  the 
civilized  world.  No  Protestant  pen,  not  even  that 
of  Luther,  ever  drew  a  more  humiliating  picture  of 
Popery,  as  centering  on  the  Papal  chair  and  court, 
than  that  which  these  Roman  Catholic  divines  have 
just  given  to  the  world,  and  which  they  have  sup- 
ported throughout  by  constant  citation  from  Romish 
historians  and  divines  of  highest  rank,  from  century 
to  century. 

It  is  a  book  to  be  read  in  this  country  at  these 
times,  when  the  hand  of  the  Papal  power  is  among 
us,  grasping  for  power  over  our  education,  our  chil- 
dren's minds,  and  all  our  institutions.  Every  man 
interested  in  the  present  school  question  should  read 
this  book,  to  see  what  power  it  is  that  is  working 
among  us,  and  on  what  its  claims  are  based,  and 
more  especially  as  the  American  Romish  Bishops 
now  at  Rome  are  said  to  be  the  reliance  of  the  Pope 
for  unquestioning  submission  in  the  Council  to  his  will. 

Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Life  or  the 
Apostle  Paul.  By  Rev.  Albert  Bonus.  Illus- 
trated. Large  Itmo.  Pp.  496.  Cincinnati:  Zeigler, 
AT  Curdy  cV*  Co.    Sold  only  by  Subscription. 
This  is  another  of  the  really  excellent  works  that 

these  enterprising  publishers  are  giving  widely  to  the 
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public  through  their  vast  system  of  agencies.  We 
can  not  refrain  from  repeating  our  gratification,  that 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
what  are  generally  known  as  "  subscription  books," 
especially  in  the  hands  of  these  publishers,  who  give 
to  the  people  really  valuable  books  in  excellent  style 
and  substantial  workmanship.  The  venerable  Albert 
Barnes  has  given  his  latest  years  and  best  learning  to 
this  book,  and  has  produced  a  volume  that  we  are 
sure  will  receive  an  extensive  welcome.  It  is  not 
merely  a  biography  of  the  great  apostle,  it  is  some- 
thing better  than  that ;  it  gives  a  just  and  connected 
view  of  his  character  and  life,  but  uses  that  character 
in  its  striking  elements,  as  illustrative  of  the  true 
Christian  character,  and  that  life  of  eminent  activi- 
ties as  exemplary  of  the  true  Christian  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  at  once  a  powerful  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  a  sublime  illustration  of  its 
power  over  the  human  heart  and  life. 

Daily  Bible  Illustrations:  Being  Original  Read- 
ings for  a  Year  on  Subjects  from  Sacred  History, 
Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theology. 
By  John  Kitlo,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.  Four  Volumes. 
Large  l2mo.  Pp.  847,  866,  837,  881.  $7.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  &•  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Geo. 
Crosby. 

This  work  has  been  long  and  favorably  before  the 
public  in  an  edition  of  eight  volumes,  selling  for  $14.- 
The  present  edition  is  printed  on  good  paper,  a  little 
thinner,  bound  in  four  volumes,  and  sold  at  £7.  It 
is  an  able  and  valuable  work,  Scriptural  library  in 
itself,  and  in  its  present  form  remarkably  cheap.  It 
consists  of  a  selection  of  Scripture  subjects  chiefly 
from  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  sacred  history  is  taken  in  regular  course, 
each  reading  presenting  a  separate  and  distinct  sub- 
ject, though  a  visjble  coherence  is  given  to  all  the 
parts,  not  only  by  the  historical  order  adopted,  but 
by  attention  being  given  to  the  leading  events,  between 
which  the  lesser  subjects  naturally  arrange  themselves 
and  by  which  they  are  connected.  A  vast  amount 
of  Biblical  knowledge  is  thus  presented,  not  usually 
accessible  but  to  persons  possessed  of  large  and 
curious  libraries. 

Here,  also,  is  found  in  easy  and  unpretending 
shape,  the  real  fruits  of  much  learned  discussion  and 
painstaking  research.  The  careful  thought  which  the 
author  gave  to  these  subjects,  and  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners,  customs,  and  ideas  of 
the  eastern  nations — which  most  nearly  resemble  the 
ancient  Hebrews — peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  prep- 
aration of  this  great  work. 

The  Primeval  World  op  Hebrew  Tradition. 
By  Frederick  Henry  Hedge.  i6mo.  Pp.  283.  Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Brothers. 

We  named  this  book  a  month  ago,  but  preferred 
to  examine  it  more  closely  before  pronouncing  upon 
it  It  strikes  us  as  an  example  of  a  vast  waste  of 
paper  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  issued.  We  like 
some  old  things  in  the  art  of  book-making,  but  the 
enormous  margins,  leaving  space  enough  along  the 
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side  of  the  pages  to  print  another  book  on,  and  used 
for  no  purpose  but  to  indicate  the  number  of  the 
chapter,  is  an  old  thing  that  it  is  well  to  let  "  pass 
away."  With  this  exception  the  book  is  a  very  neat 
one.  As  to  its  contents,  we  can  by  no  means  recom- 
mend it  to  general  readers.  It  deals  in  a  very  free 
and  easy  manner  with  the  sacred  oracles,  reduces 
their  statements  to  fable,  or  myth,  or  allegory  at 
pleasure,  has  no  trouble  with  the  question  of  inspi- 
ration, treats  the  facts  of  the  Bible  as  "primeval 
traditions,"  and  yet,  as  they  are  the  best  of  ancient 
traditions,  they  have  great  weight  of  a  certain  kind 
with  the  writer.  Understanding  thus  the  stand-point 
of  the  author  to  be  that  free  and  easy  one  from  which 
the  great  facts  of  Scripture  can  be  treated  ad  libitum, 
the  book  is  well  worth  reading,  for  there  are  in  it 
some  line  thoughts,  some  original  suggestions,  and 
many  really  eloquent  passages.  We  infinitely  prefer, 
however,  to  take  a  much  more  positive  and  realistic 
view  of  the  grand  old  facts  of  Creation,  Paradise,  the 
Fall,  the  Deluge,  and  others  which  are  discussed  in 
this  book. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.  A  Metrical 
Translation  into  English.  With  Introduction  and 
Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  New  York: 
Harper  &•  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  o>* 
Co.  I2OTO.  Cloth.  $1.75. 
,  The  popularity  of  Horace  is  as  enduring  as  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote.  His  own  prophecy  of 
bis  future  fame  is  fulfilled  in  a  sense  which  he  never 
anticipated ;  and  nations  and  realms  never  dreamed 
of  by  him  now  read  his  poems  with  as  great  delight 
as  his  own  countrymen  in  his  own  time.  Equally  at 
home  with  princes  and  peasants,  in  town  or  in  coun- 
try, in  luxury  and  in  scarcity,  in  the  favor  of  courts 
or  in  exile  from  his  friends,  his  good-humor  never 
deserts  him  and  his  sympathy  for  universal  humanity 
never  fails.  It  is  this  which  has  secured  his  popular- 
ity, for  he  is  the  priest  and  the  prophet  of  all.  No 
Roman  bard  has  been  more  read  and  more  admired. 
None  has  more  often  been  translated ;  the  works  of 
none  have  been  more  frequently  edited  and  published. 
Lord  Lytton's  translation  is  a  close  imitation  of  the 
Latin  style  and  Latin  meters.  While  metrical  it  is 
not  rhymed,  nor  is  there  any  expansion  of  the 
thought  The  same  number  of  verses  appear  in  the 
Latin  and  the  English,  which  are  here  printed  on 
opposite  pages.  Not  slavishly  literal  to  the  word,  it 
is  faithful  to  the  spirit ;  and  we  have  read  no  version 
of  the  odes  and  epodes  that  we  regard  equal  to  this. 
Lord  Lytton  is  a  poet  himself  of  no  mean  order; 
and  a  poet  is  required  to  interpret  a  poet  This  our 
author  has  admirably  done. 

Rambi.es  Through  the  British  Isles.  By  Rev. 

R.  Harcourt.     With  Sixty  Engravings.  \imo. 

Pp.  349.    New  York:  N.  Tibials  6V  Son. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Harcourt  will  be  recognized  as 
the  author  of  several  illustrated  articles  issued  last 
year  in  the  Repository,  such  as  "  The  Land  of  Burns," 
and  "The  Home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott"  The  pres- 
ent volume  contains  a  full  report  of  his  "  rambles  " 


through  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  written  in 
the  same  style.  They  are  very  readable,  and  "  put 
some  things  "  in  a  form  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  other  travelers  and  writers.  The  book  is  issued 
in  handsome  style. 

The  Holy  Grail,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Alfred 
Tennyson,  D.  C.  L.  t6mo.  Pp.  202.  $t.  Bos- 
ton: Fields,  Osgood  cV*  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  6*  Co. 

This  last  effusion  of  Tennyson  was  waited  for  with 
high  expectations,  and  they  have  been  fully  met 
Like  the  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  it  produces  picturesque 
legends  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  This  volume  contains  four  idyls — The  Com- 
ing of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  Sir  Pelleas  and 
Ettarre,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  To  these  are 
added  miscellaneous  poems,  some  of  which  are  now 
printed  for  the  first  time.  To  meet  the  tastes  and 
means  of  all  classes,  the  work  is  brought  out  in  three 
different  styles :  in  cloth,  uniform  with  "  Idyls  of  the 
King,"  one  dollar;  uniform  with  the  Farringford 
Tennyson,  in  paper  covers,  twenty-five  cents ;  uni- 
form with  the  Half-Dollar  Tennyson,  paper  covers, 
ten  cents. 

A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Descendants 
of  Joseph  Peck.  By  Ira  B.  Peck.  8tv».  Pp. 
442.  $5.  Boston:  Alfred Mudge  d>  Son. 
This  is  in  a  line  of  literature  that  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy in  America,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  its 
ever  remaining  in  the  order  of  dwarfs.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of  the  great 
Republic  will  ever  give  it  a  very  vigorous  growth. 
We  gather,  however,  from  the  Introduction  that  this 
volume  is  intended  for  private  circulation  in  the 
widely  extended  family  whose  genealogical  history  it 
contains.  We  are  quite  free  to  concede  that,  if  any 
American  family  deserves  this  gathering  up  and  pre- 
serving of  the  family  history,  the  Feck  family  does, 
and  we  admire  the  'patience,  diligence,  and  develop- 
ments which  the  author  has  displayed  in  gathering 
the  vast  materials  for  his  book.  Joseph  Peck  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1638,  and  the  author  searches 
out  his  pedigree  for  twenty  preceding  generations. 
From  Joseph  has  descended  an  immense  posterity. 
The  volume  contains  over  six  thousand  names, 
among  them  many  that  have  become  famous  in  his- 
tory. We  find  here  two  portraits  and  sketches  that 
show  when  and  how  the  Peck  family  touched  the  line 
of  Methodist  history,  namely,  those  of  Drs.  George 
and  Jesse  T.  Peck, 

Shakspeare's  Midsummer-Night's  Dream.  Il- 
lustrated with  Designs  by  P.  Konewka.  Quarto. 
Pp.  88.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  Cincinnati: 
R.  W.  Carroll  6*  Co. 

The  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream"  we  consider, 
in  some  respects,  the  masterpiece  of  Shakspeare-. 
Its  wonderful  creations,  its  weird,  wild  conceptions, 
its  strange  and  unexpected  combinations,  its  gro- 
tesque blending  of  fancy  and  reality,  are  the  highest 
demonstrations  of  the  marvelous  imagination  of  the 
author.   The  present  edition  is  a  fit  setting  for  the 
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anique  comedy.  It  is  characterized  first  by  alt  that 
can  be  don*  for  it  by  the  printer's  art  Then,  in  its 
illustrations,  we  have  embellishments  as  novel  as 
they  are  beautiful.  They  are  executed  in  what  is 
known  as  the  silhouette  style— a  profile  picture  in 
black,  on  a  white  or  tinted  ground.  We  did  not 
believe  it  possible  to  produce  such  effects  with  the 
simple  mechanism  of  clear  black  on  a  pale,  yellow 
tint  Yet  here  it  is ;  every  character  is  perfect  in  all 
its  proportions,  challenging  at  once  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  beholder,  who  instantly  forgets  the 
strange  character  and  color  of  the  pictures,  while  he 
gazes  on  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  forms,  attitudes, 
and  sometimes  grotesque  humor  of  the  representa- 
tions. A  very  neat  ideal  picture  of  Helena  in  steel 
graces  the  title-page. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Wjth  Numerous  Illustrations.   Large  %vo.  Pp. 
232.    $1.   New  York:  Harper  <&♦  Brothers.  Cin- 
cinnati: Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 
This  is  a  very  neat  and  remarkably  cheap  edition 

of  the  entire  works  of  the  poet-laureate,  even  to  the 


last  issue,  "The  Holy  Grail."  The  print,  though 
small,  is  very  clear,  and  the  illustrations  are  numer- 
ous and  excellent 

Rays  from  the  SUN;  or,  Twelve  Lectures  on  the 
SiUe. 

Bible  Portraits  ;  Nine  Short  Addresses  to  Children. 
Crumbs  from  the  Bread  of  Life. 

My  Bible-Class;   With  an  Essay  on  Bible-Class 
Teaching.   By  a  Scripture  Teacher. 

Anniversary  Gems.   By  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Gracey. 

These  five  little  volumes  have  been  sent  to  our 
Table  by  Messrs.  Perkenpine  &  Higgins.  The  first 
three  are  from  the  pen  of  S.  P.  Green,  and  show  that 
the  author  understands  perfectly  how  to  speak  to 
children  and  to  write  for  them.  We  scarcely  know 
to  whom  most  to  recommend  these  books,  whether 
to  teachers  as  excellent  examples,  or  to  the  children 
to  whom  they  are  really  addressed.  The  last  of  the 
list  consists  of  addresses,  recitations,  conversations, 
and  Scriptural  illustrations  for  Sunday-school  con- 
certs and  anniversaries. 


pDITOR'S  y ABLE. 


The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. — The  third  An- 
nual Report  of  this  vigorous  young  society  lies  on 
our  table.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great 
prosperity,  the  Society  having  sent  more  teachers 
into  the  field,  taught  more  pupils,  erected  more 
school-houses,  raised  more  money,  and  led  more 
souls  to  Christ  than  during  any  previous  year.  The 
object  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  this  Society, 
and  to  which  it  still  closely  adheres,  is  the  relief  and 
education  of  the  freedmen,  a  work  to  be  accomplished 
in  connection  with  our  Missionary  and  Church  Ex- 
tension Societies.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
thus  for  indicates  the  wisdom  of  its  founders.  It 
has  awakened  a  profound  interest  in  behalf  of  this 
deeply  wronged  race,  increased  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  to  this  cause,  and  supplemented  with 
schools  our  missionary  movement  in  the  South. 

The  Society  has  now  entered  upon  its  fourth  year's 
labor.  During  the  past  year  it  has  sustained  in  the 
field  more  than  one  hundred  teachers,  instructed  ten 
thousand  pupils  in  day-schools,  and  eight  thousand 
in  Sunday-schools,  erected  several  normal-school  and 
college  edifices,  led  ten  thousand  to  Christ,  appro- 
priating in  this  work  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  toward  the  elevation  of  this  unfortunate  race. 
Eternity  alone  can  reveal  the  vast  amount  of  good 
accomplished  by  this  instrumentality. 

The  work  which  demands  especial  attention  at 
this  time  is  twofold.  First,  to  sustain  our  college 
and  normal  schools.  The  Society  has  inaugurated 
seven  institutions  of  learning  of  a  high  grade,  where 
teachers  can  be  educated  for  the  common-schools, 


and  where  young  men  called  of  God  to  the  ministry 
can  be  properly  trained  and  educated.  The  great 
want  of  the  South  is  educated  teachers  and  preach- 
ers. These  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  colored,  for 
no  others  can  so  easily  gain  access  to  the  freedmen, 
and  so  successfully  Jead  them  forward  in  the  great 
movement  of  the  age.  They  will  be  greatly  influ- 
enced for  weal  or  woe  by  leaders  from  their  own  race, 
and  it  is  a  duty  from  which  we  can  not  escape,  to 
furnish  intelligent  and  moral  men  for  this  purpose. 
Ignorant  and  incompetent  instructors  will  prove  a 
terrible  calamity  to  them,  and  perpetuate  the  evils 
and  superstitions  from  which  they  have  so  deeply 
suffered. 

From  these  institutions,  established  and  sustained 
by  the  Society,  hundreds  have  already  gone  forth  to 
cultivate  the  wide-spread  field  of  usefulness.  But 
thousands  are  needed,  where  only  scores  can  be  fur- 
nished. There  is  no  lack  of  promising  youth  who 
desire  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  noble  work, 
but  the  funds  for  this  purpose  are  wanting.  Teach- 
ers must  be  provided,  transportation  secured,  school - 
houses  and  dormitories  furnished,  while  the  pupils 
do  what  they  can  to  provide  themselves  with  food 
and  clothing. 

Secondly,  To  sustain  schools  in  places  selected  by 
our  missionaries,  so  that  teachers  and  ministers  may 
co-operate  in  elevating  and  saving  the  people.  The 
society  has  fifty  schools  in  connection  with  our  mis- 
sions that  can  not  be  abandoned  without  great  peril 
to  the  enterprise.  The  teachers  co-operate  with  the 
missionaries  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  holding  meet- 
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ings,  sustaining  Sunday-schools,  and  in  every  good 
work  calculated  to  educate  the  people  and  save  their 
souls.  In  our  foreign  missionary  work  teachers  and 
schools  are  employed  with  great  advantage,  and  the 
highest  success  in  the  South  can  not  be  realized 
without  them.  The  necessity  of  mission  schools  to 
supplement  our  mission  work,  and  the  inability  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  with  its  heavy  responsibilities,  to 
respond  to  this  appeal,  called  into  existence  this 
Society.  Schools  give  access  to  the  people  which 
we  can  not  get  in  any  other  way.  They  furnish  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  benevolence  of  our  mission 
that  the  freedmen  can  easily  understand,  and  that 
our  enemies  can  not  refute.  The  establishment  of  a 
flourishing  school  affords  a  bright  prospect  of  a  good 
Church;  and  those  that  love  Methodism  should  con- 
tribute to  our  own  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  that  the 
schools  may  be  under  Methodistic  control,  so  that 
the  Church  that  springs  from  the  schools  may  be  of 
like  faith  and  practice.  We  are  able  to  assure  the 
friends  of  this  Society  that  the  funds  donated  have 
been  most  judiciously  expended.  No  greater  work 
for  God  and  humanity,  and  none  more  extensive  in 
its  influence,  has  been  accomplished  with  equal  ex- 
penditures. 

An  inducement  to  contribute  liberally  to  this  cause, 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  Society,  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  graduates  its  appro- 
priations to  the  amount  of  funds  raised  from  all  other 
sources.  Increased  contributions  to  our  Society  for 
the  education  of  freedmen  are  followed  by  increased 
appropriations  from  Government. 

The  work  of  God  is  rapidly  spreading  through  the 
South.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  souls  have  been 
gathered  into  the  fold  within  the  past  few  years,  a 
fact  which  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Church.  This  is  one  of  the  grandest 
fields  of  missionary  effort  ever  presented.  Millions 
of  ignorant  people,  identified  with  our  political  and 
religious  destiny,  anxious  for  schools,  churches,  and 
ministers,  appeal  to  us  for  assistance.  We  dare  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  cry  for  help.  Never,  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  has  there  been  an  appeal  so 
pathetic,  so  forcible  to  the  philanthropy  of  a  civilized 
people,  as  is  made  by  the  freedmen  at  this  crisis. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  Society  has  successfully 
inaugurated  a  most  important  movement,  which,  if 
liberally  sustained  by  our  people  for  a  few  years 
longer,  will  prove  itself  to  be  a  powerful  instrumen- 
tality in  elevating  a  degraded  race,  in  increasing  the 
prosperity  of  the  South,  in  restoring  harmony  to  the 
Union,  and  in  securing  an  element  of  permanent 
strength  to  the  Church  of  God. 

A  Valuable  Chart.— We  have  had  on  our  Table 
for  some  weeks  an  ingenious  and  valuable  chart  of 
the  earliest  Biblical  history  and  times,  prepared  by 
William  W.  Awl,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  In 
this  chart  the  author  has  worked  out  and  presented 
in  tabular  form  the  most  prominent  facts  of  chro- 
nology, from  the  creation  to  the  exodus,  in  which  he 
shows  at  a  glance  how  the  traditions  of  the  Creation 
and  Fall  could  be  handed  down  so  that  Moses  could 


receive  them  at  fifth  hand  from  Adam,  and  the  facts 
of  the  Covenant  and  the  Deluge  at  third  band. 
Adam  is  shown  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
eight  generations  of  his  descendants,  and  Shem  con- 
temporary with  Methuselah  and  Lamech,  both  of 
whom  were  contemporary  with  Adam ;  so  that  this 
vast  period  is  spanned  by  two  hands,  stretching  over 
sixteen  and  a  half  centuries. 

The  notices  of  persons  and  events,  in  this  most 
interesting  and  important  period,  are  so  condensed, 
and  are  presented  in  such  admirable  and  intelligible 
form,  that  every  student  of  Scripture  will  value  it  for 
its  well-tabulated  facts,  and  it  will  be  highly  useful  in 
the  minister's  study,  and  in  the  Sabbath-school,  as 
" multum  in. parvo"  He  further  shows  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  Heber,  contemporary  with  Shem,  was 
the  last  of  the  long-lived  patriarchs,  who  handed 
down  the  traditions  to  Abraham,  after  which  human 
life  was  shortened  by  more  than  one-half,  as  there 
was  henceforth  a  system  of  Divine  revelations  that 
would  supersede  the  oral  traditions.  The  chart  is 
one  of  great  interest  and  value  for  all  Bible  readers. 
We  understand  our  agents,  Messrs.  Hitchcock  & 
Walden,  are  arranging  for  the  sale  of  this  excellent 
chart,  and  it  may  be  ordered  through  them. 

Marriage  and  Divorce. — We  like  the  ring  of 
the  following  words  from  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 
They  come  much  nearer  the  divine  and  truly  human 
ideal  of  marriage  than  the  transcendental  nonsense 
that  is  nowadays  corrupting  the  hearts  of  the  people : 

"It  is  getting  quite  common  for  people  to  meet 
their  affinities,  get  divorced,  and  remarry.  One  would 
suppose  that  happiness,  according  to  their  estimates, 
would  be  secured.  There  is  no  mutual  respect  where 
there  are  such  antecedents.  Such  can  never  be  true 
marriage  unless  crime  has  caused  the  separation, 
and  even  then  how  infinitely  better  to  have  endured 
unto  the  end  1  "  But  my  husband  was  a  drunkard." 
"Was  he  a  drunkard  when  you  married  him?" 
«  No  ;><  «  Tnen  woat  determined  him  to  that  ?  Did 
you  bear  with  him  kindly  and  gently?  Did  you 
patiently  try  to  save  him?"  "Yes."  "Then  the 
curse  was  inherited.  Can  you  not  bear  with  him  as 
you  could  with  a  badly  deformed  person  ?  You  are 
not  accountable  to  Heaven  for  his  course,  but  you 
certainly  are  for  your  own."  There  is  so  much 
heroism  in  the  world — men  who  go  home  to  careless, 
reckless  wives  and  ill-kept  houses,  and  utter  not  a 
word  of  reproach  here  and  carry  no  word  of  com- 
plaint to  the  world;  women  who  screen  the  hus- 
band's faults,  even  from  their  children,  and  bear  the 
burden  of  neglect  and  care  with  a  saint-like  fortitude. 
They  asked  no  divorce.  They  love  on  and  hope  on, 
to  the  end,  and  when  God  puts  his  seal  on  their  fore- 
heads we  know  what  heroism  their  lives  contained." 

Our  Engravings.— We  are  sorry  that  we  find 
ourselves  left  with  no  space  in  which  to  speak  of  our 
beautiful  steel  engravings  for  the  present  month. 
Fortunately  they  are  both  of  a  kind  that  speak  for 
themselves.  The  famous  town  of  Baden-Baden  needs 
no  introduction  to  our  readers,  and  "Home  Fare- 
well "  will  at  once  tell  all  its  meaning  to  the  heart. 
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CERVANTES. 


AS  Philip  III,  of  Spain,  was  one  day  over- 
looking the  city  of  Madrid  from  a  balcony 
of  his  palace,  he  observed  a  student  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  alternately  reading  and  strik- 
ing his  forehead  with  extraordinary  tokens  of 
delight  "  Either  that  student  is  crazy,"  said 
the  King,  "or  he  is  reading  Don  Quixote." 
Upon  inquiry  the  latter  was  really  found  to  be 
the  case.  But  notwithstanding  the  unprece- 
dented success  of  this  remarkable  work,  Cer- 
vantes himself  was  neglected  and  went  unre- 
warded. While  Lope  de  Vega,  his  voluminous 
contemporary,  amassed  a  large  fortune  from  the 
proceeds  of  his  plays,  and  lived  in  affluence, 
Cervantes,  earning  a  bare  subsistence  by  the 
labors  of  his  pen,  occupied  a  sky-parlor  upon 
the  same  street,  and  acquired  fame  if  not  for- 
tune. Poverty  obliged  him  to  write,  but  his 
penury  has  enriched  the  world. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  res  angusta  domi  of 
poets  and  authors,  from  Homer,  the  blind  old 
bard  of  Chios  singing  his  ballads  and  rhapso- 
dies along  the  streets  and  at  the  public  festivals, 
to  Sam.  Johnson,  the  leviathan  of  literature, 
skulking  behind  a  screen  to  conceal  his  shabbi- 
ness,  and  munching  a  plate  of  victuals,  sent 
him  from  the  table,  like  a  menial,  as  he  listened 
with  delight  to  the  encomiums  of  a  more  favored 
guest  upon  his  literary  performances.  It  is  the 
sad  Story  of  Steele  battling  with  bailiffs— of 
Goldsmith  welcoming  a  jail  to  avoid  suicide,  of 
Thomson,  "  put  to  his  shifts  for  a  dinner,"  be- 
coming an  inmate  of  a  sponging-house  in  Hoi- 
born — of  Mitford,  who  could  not  afford  three- 
pence for  a  "  den  in  St  Giles,"  sleeping  upon  a 
bed  of  nettles  in  Bays-water  Fields— of  the 
author  of  Hudibras  starving  in  a  garret,  though 
his  royal  master  was  graciously  pleased  to  carry 
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a  copy  of  his  immortal  work  in  his  pocket— of 
Savage  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  leaving  his 
corpse  to  the  jailer  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral— of  Jean  Paul,  the  penniless  youth, 
prosecuting  his  literary  pursuits  amid  the  "jingle 
of  household  operations,"  and  enjoying  only  the 
latter  half  of  the  prisoner's  allowance  of  bread 
and  water;  or  of  poor  Hazlitt  pacing  up  and 
down  Paternoster  Row,  with  fire  on  his  brain, 
and  a  volcano  in  his  breast,  trying  to  borrow  a 
shilling  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  hunger  that 
had  not  been  appeased  with  a  mouthful  for  the 
last  eight  and  forty  hours.  All  this  is  melan- 
choly enough;  but  it  is  not  surprising  when 
authors  lived  like  the  tailor  of  Campillo,  who 
worked  for  nothing  and  found  his  thread,  that 
they  should  die  like  Rabelais,  whose  last  will 
and  testament  might  serve  as  a  model  for  them 
all — "I  owe  much;  I  possess  nothing;  I  give 
the  rest  to  the  poor." 

Of  the  nativity  and  early  life  of  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra  but  little  is  certainly  known. 
Like  Homer,  seven  cities  claimed  the  honor  of 
his  birth.  He  was  probably  born  at  Alcana1  de 
Henares,  in  the  province  of  Castile,  in  October, 
1547.  Of  poor,  though  noble  parentage,  his 
real  patent  of  nobility  dates  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  incomparable  Don  Quixote.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  removed,  with  his  parents,  in 
1554  to  Madrid,  where  he  remained  until  1568. 
Judging  from  his  works,  we  may  infer  that  he 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
an  inference  that  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  his  instructor,  Joan  Lopez  de  Hoyos,  Pro- 
fessor of  Belles-Lettres  in  the  University  of 
Madrid.  At  an  early  age  he  betrayed  a  strong 
inclination  for  poetry,  which  resulted  in  his 
Filetia,  a  pastoral  romance,  together  with  sev- 
eral ballads,  sonnets,  and  elegies. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  obtained  the 
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situation  of  Chamberlain  to  the  Cardinal  Giulio 
Acquaviva,  whom,  in  1569,  he  had  accompanied 
to  Rome.  His  term  of  service,  however,  was 
short,  as  he  doubtless  found  the  monotonous 
routine  of  his  official  duties  rather  irksome  to 
one  of  his  ardent  temperament  and  romantic 
proclivities.  He  accordingly,  in  the  following 
year,  joined  the  allied  forces  under  Don  John, 
of  Austria,  in  the  war  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
against  the  Turks.  In  the  celebrated  naval 
battle  of  Lepanto,  which  took  place  soon  after, 
he  fought  with  distinguished  bravery,  receiving 
a  wound  that  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
left  arm  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After 
serving  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  several  important  expeditions, 
he  received  an  honorable  discharge  with  a  view 
of  returning  to  his  native  country.  This  was  in 
1575.  On  his  return  passage  from  Italy  to 
Spain,  however,  the  galley  in  which  he  sailed 
was  captured  by  a  Barbary  corsair  and  taken  to 
Algiers,  where  Cervantes  and  an  older  brother, 
who  had  embarkd  with  him,  were  sold  into 
slavct  y.  After  making  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  escape  from  his  cruel  and  barbarous  bondage, 
he  was  finally  ransomed  by  his  relatives  and 
friends  and  restored  to  his  native  land. 

Thus,  after  ten  years  of  absence  and  hard- 
ship, during  which  time  he  served  five  years  as 
a  soldier  and  as  many  more  as  a  slave,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home,  maimed  for  life  and  almost 
penniless ;  yet  with  a  mind  enriched  by  obser- 
vation and  experience,  his  memory  replete  with 
incident  and  adventure,  and  his  imagination 
glowing  with  images  of  classic  beauty  and  Ori- 
ental splendor;  all  of  which  he  turned  to  so 
good  account  in  the  admirable  delineations  of 
his  unrivaled  romances. 

Another  brief  period  of  military  enlistment 
ensued,  when  he  abandoned  the  service  of  Mars 
for  that  of  the  Muses.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  wrote  for  the  stage,  producing  in  the 
mean  time  a  score  or  more  of  dramas,  two  of 
which  only  remain,  El  Trato  de  Argel  and  the 
Numancia.  In  1584  he  published  La  Galatea, 
a  pastoral  romance  of  considerable  merit,  in 
which  he  probably  celebrates,  under  the  name 
of  Elicio,  his  own  love  for  Donna  Catalina  de 
Salazar,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  12th 
of  December  the  same  year.  In  1588  he  re- 
moved from  Madrid  to  Seville.  Here  he  found 
employment  as  a  commissary's  agent,  and,  as 
he  says  of  himself,  laid  aside  his  pen  and  took 
leave  of  the  drama. 

For  several  years  the  history  of  the  poet  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  though  it  is  probable, 
from  the  minute  descriptions  he  has  given  of  its 


topography,  manners,  and  customs,  that  be 
must  have  resided  for  some  time  at  La  Mancha, 
where,  for  some  reason  not  well  ascertained,  be 
was  thrown  into  prison. 

Don  Quixote  was  published  in  1605.  This 
celebrated  work,  which  has  rendered  the  name 
of  Cervantes  so  illustrious,  was,  like  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  born  in  a  dungeon.  Though 
the  author  in  his  preface  had  styled  it  "a  legend 
as  dry  as  a  rush,"  it  was  universally  read,  and 
as  universally  admired.  All  Europe  was  thrown 
into  ecstasies  of  delight  and  paroxysms  of 
laughter  over  its  delicate  wit  and  inimitable 
humor,  while  the  most  eminent  artists  vied  with 
each  other  in  representing  upon  wood,  canvas, 
and  copper-plate,  the  wild  and  extravagant  ex- 
ploits of  its  redoubtable  hero.  "I  will  lay  a 
wager,"  says  Sancho,  "that  before  long  there 
will  not  be  a  chop-house,  a  hedge-tavern,  or  a 
barber's  shop,  where  the  history  of  our  exploits 
will  not  be  painted  and  posted  up."  And  so 
it  was. 

In  1603  we  find  him  at  Valladolid,  where  he 
resided  until  the  removal  of  the  Court  to  Mad- 
rid, when  he  again  took  up  his  residence  in  that 
city,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Disappointed  in  his  anticipations  of  court  pref- 
erment, he  now  led  a  life  of  retirement,  busily 
employed  in  the  composition  and  revision  of 
his  works.  In  1613  he  again  appeared  before 
the  public  in  his  JVovelas  Exemplares,  a  series 
of  instructive  tales,  twelve  in  number,  which, 
though  they  have  but  little  in  common  with  the 
Decameron,  have  obtained  for  their  author  the 
appellation  of  the  Spanish  Boccaccio.  In  the 
following  year  he  brought  out  the  Vtage  al Par- 
naso — Journey  to  Parnassus — in  which  he  char- 
acterizes himself,  owing  to  the  destitution  of 
his  wardrobe,  as  the  "Adam  of  poets." 

A  spurious  continuation  of  Don  Quixote  ap- 
peared in  1614  under  the  pseudonym  of  Avel- 
laneda,  in  the  preface  to  which  Cervantes  was 
attacked  with  the  most  vulgar  abuse.  He  re- 
venged himself  by  producing  the  Second  Part 
of  Don  Quixote  in  the  following  year,  which 
lost  nothing  by  the  anticipation  of  its  illegiti- 
mate rival.  In  truth,  it  is  generally  considered 
as  superior  to  the  First  Part  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  published  eight  new  plays  and 
interludes,  which,  however,  were  unsuccessful. 
His  Persiles  and  Sigismunda  were  composed 
during  his  last  illness,  and  were  not  published 
until  after  his  death.  He  had  long  been  a  suf- 
ferer, and  now,  with  "one  foot  in  the  stirrup,"  he 
cheerfully  awaited  the  summons  to  set  out  upon 
the  longest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  shortest 
of  all  journeys.  He  died  of  dropsy  on  the  23d 
of  April,  1616 — the  same  day  and  year  oh  which 
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Shakspeare  died — in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  without  funeral  pomp  in 
the  Convent  of  the  Trinitarians.  That  was  a 
sad  day  for  literature  when  she  lost  two  such 
favorites  as  Shakspeare  and  Cervantes. 

By  way  of  recapitulation,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  transcribe  the  following  racy  biographical 
summary  by  Viarddt : 

"  Born  of  a  family  honorable,  but  poor ;  re- 
ceiving, in  the  first  instance,  a  liberal  education, 
but  thrown  into  domestic  servitude  by  calamity ; 
page,  valet  de  chambre,  and  afterward  soldier ; 
crippled  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto ;  distinguished 
at  the  capture  of  Tunis ;  taken  by  a  Barbary 
corsair;  captive  for  five  years  in  the  slave 
depdts  of  Algiers ;  ransomed  by  public  charity, 
after  every  effort  to  effect  his  liberation  by  in- 
dustry and  courage  had  been  made  in  vain; 
again  a  soldier  in  Portugal  and  the  Azores; 
struck  with  a  woman  noble  and  poor  like  him- 
self ;  recalled  one  moment  to  letters  by  love, 
and  exiled  from  them  the  next  by  distress ; 
recompensed  for  his  services  and  talents  by  the 
magnificent  appointment  of  clerk  to  a  victualing 
board ;  accused  of  malversation  with  regard  to 
the  public  money;  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
king's  ministers  ;  released  after  proving  his  in- 
nocence; subsequently  again  imprisoned  by 
mutinous  peasants;  became  by  profession  a 
poet  and  a  general  agent ;  transacting,  to  gain 
a  livelihood,  negotiations  by  commission,  and 
writing  dramas  for  the  theater;  discovering, 
when  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  the  true  bent 
of  his  genius ;  ignorant  what  patron  he  could 
induce  to  accept  of  the  dedication  of  his  work  ; 
finding  the  public  indifferent  to  a  book,  at  which 
they  condescended  to  laugh,  but  did  not  appre- 
ciate and  could  not  comprehend ;  finding  also 
jealous  rivals,  by  whom  he  was  ridiculed  and 
defamed ;  pursued  by  want  even  to  old  age ; 
forgotten  by  the  many,  unknown  to  all,  and 
dying  at  last  in  solitude  and  poverty — such, 
during  his  life  and  at  his  death,  was  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra." 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  Cervantes  was 
of  medium  stature,  with  a  fair  complexion, 
auburn  hair,  red  beard,  lively  blue  eyes,  and  an 
aqniline  nose ;  of  a  cheerful  temper  and  a  mag- 
nanimous disposition,  he  was  beloved  by  his 
friends  and  respected  by  his  enemies.  Neither 
extreme  poverty,  nor  bitter  misfortune,  nor  mor- 
tal disease  could  repress  that  genial  flow  of 
pleasantry  and  humor,  which  was  so  eminently 
characteristic  not  only  of  his  writings,  but  of 
his  every-day  life.  His  generosity  was  equal  to 
his  genius.  While  a  slave  in  Algiers  he  con- 
certed a  plan  of  escape  for  himself  and  thirteen 
of  his  fellow-captives.   Before  he  was  able  to 


carry  it  into  execution  his  design  was  betrayed, 
when  they  were  all  summoned  before  the  Dey, 
who  promised  them  their  lives  on  condition  they 
would  designate  the  contriver  of  the  plot.  "  I 
was  that  person,"  exclaimed  the  intrepid  Cer- 
vantes ;  "save  my  companions  and  let  me  perish." 
The  Dey  was  so  struck  with  this  magnanimous 
conduct  that  he  not  only  spared  his  life,  but 
accepted  his  ransom  and  set  him  at  liberty. 

Though  his  dramas  and  novels  are  not  with- 
out superior  merit,  the  fame  of  Cervantes,  as  is 
well  known,  rests  chiefly  on  the  Don  Quixote. 
Conceived  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  prose- 
cuted amid  the  urgent  demands  of  an  unfriendly 
fortune,  and  finally  completed  as  he  was  nearing 
the  goal  of  three-score  and  ten,  under  the  accu- 
mulated pressure  of  want,  disappointment,  and 
disease,  this  remarkable  production,  with  its 
tissues  of  diverting  incidents  and  romantic  ad- 
ventures, its  brilliant  fancies  and  flashes  of 
humor,  is  indeed  a  miracle  of  genius.  The 
principal  object  of  this  work,  which  it  most 
successfully  accomplished,  was  to  ridicule,  and 
thereby  bring  into  disrepute,  the  innumerable 
popular  novels  of  the  day  on  knight-errantry. 
"Spain,"  says  Voltaire,  "has  produced  only 
one  good  book,  the  one  that  shows  that  all 
others  are  ridiculous."  It  was  intended,  as  the 
author  himself  says  in  his  preface,  as  a  satire 
on  the  extravagant  tales  of  chivalry.  To  this 
task  he  brought  a  penetrating  intellect,  a  thor- 
ough insight  into  character,  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion, an  inexhaustible  invention,  a  delicate  wit, 
and  an  exquisite  humor  that  has  rendered  the 
Don  Quixote,  with  its  crack-brained  hero  and 
his  cowardly  squire,  not  only  the  most  popular 
of  romances,  but  the  pride  and  boast  of  Cas- 
tilian  literature. 

A  satire  without  bitterness,  it  convinces  with- 
out reasoning,  and  instructs  without  moralizing. 
By  means  of  a  very  simple  fable  the  author 
furnishes  us  a  true  picture  of  Spanish  life, 
replete  with  incident  and  bristling  with  adven- 
ture, while  he  recites  the  exploits  of  his  prin- 
cipal hero  in  language  at  once  so  elevated  and 
well-sustained  that  a  satirical  romance  almost 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  epic.  He 
presents  us  two  symbolical  types  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  might  almost  say  of  every  age — a  soul 
giving  itself  up  to  noble  impulses  and  generous 
self-sacrifices,  and  a  body  taking  very  good  care 
of  its  precious  epidermis.  These  two  in  their 
normal  development  are  always  in  conflict 
What  a  spectacle  is  presented  in  this  mock 
heroic  tournament  I  Sentimental  illusions  tilt- 
ing at  prosaic  realities  and  placed  kors  de  combat 
at  every  encounter!  The  selfish  instincts  of 
matter  curbing  the  generous  impulses  of  spirit ! 
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Amiable  fictions  gibbeted  upon  inexorable  facts. 
Utopian  vagaries  and  rose-colored  fancies  col- 
liding with  practical  experience  and  plain  com- 
mon sense.  The  poetry  and  romance  of  life 
ever  grimly  confronted  by  its  plebeian  prose. 

It  is  in  the  constant  opposition  of  these  two 
symbolical  types  of  character,  presenting  such 
striking  contrasts  that  we  find  the  greatest 
charm  of  the  Don  Quixote.  In  the  famous  tilt 
against  the  wind-mills,  which  the  disordered 
imagination  of  the  unlucky  knight  transformed 
into  giants,  when  Don  Quixote,  bruised,  bleed- 
ing, and  well-nigh  disjointed  in  the  unequal  con- 
flict, lay  in  such  evil  plight  on  the  hotly  con- 
tested field  of  combat,  he  is  thus  comforted  and 
consoled  by  the  stolid,  matter-of-fact  Sancho 
Panza. 

"  Did  I  not  warn  you  to  have  a  care  of  what 
you  did,  for  that  they  were  nothing  but  wind- 
mills? And  nobody  could  mistake  them  but 
one  who  had  the  like  in  his  head." 

So,  too,  in  his  brilliant  charge  upon  a  squadron 
of  sheep,  which  appeared  to  him  nothing  less 
than  a  powerful  army  of  gallant  knights  in  mag- 
nificent array,  led  on  by  the  great  Emperor 
Alifanfaron  against  his  enemy  Pentapolin  of  the 
naked  arm. 

"How  sayest  thou,  Sancho?  Hearest  thou 
not  the  neighing  of  the  steeds,  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  the  rattling  of  drums  ?" 

"  I  hear  nothing,"  answers  the  simple  Sancho, 
"  but  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  lambs." 

"Thy  fears,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"prevent  thee  from  hearing  or  seeing  aright, 
for  one  effect  of  fear  is  to  disturb  the  senses, 
and  make  things  not  to  appear  what  they  really 
are ;  and  if  thou  art  so  much  afraid,  retire  and 
leave  me  alone,  for  with  my  single  arm  I  shall 
insure  victory  to  that  side  which  I  favor  with 
my  assistance."  Then  clapping  spurs  to  Rosi- 
nante,  and  setting  his  lance  in  rest,  he  darted 
down  the  hillock  like  lightning. 

The  gallant  knight,  after  charging  the  flock 
of  sheep  with  great  courage  and  intrepidity, 
until  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  shower  of 
stones  from  the  slings  of  the  exasperated  shep- 
herds, one  of  which  carried  away  three  or  four 
of  his  teeth,  while  another  "  buried  a  couple  of 
ribs  in  his  body,"  is  left  for  dead  on  the  field. 
Sancho  running  to  him,  finds  him  in  a  very  evil 
plight,  though  not  quite  bereaved  of  reason ; 
and  thus,  with  the  most  provoking  coolness, 
insists  upon  taking  a  common-sense  view  of 
this  melancholy  affair: 

"  Did  I  not  beg  you,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  to 
come  back ;  for  those  you  went  to  attack  were  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  not  an  army  of  men  ?" 

Don  Quixote,  by  way  of  indoctrinating  his 


simple  squire  more  fully  in  the  mysteries  of 
knight-errantry,  explains  how  hostile  squadrons 
may  be  transformed  into  flocks  of  sheep,  by  the 
power  of  an  unfriendly  enchantment,  and  then 
discourses  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  a  fickle  for- 
tune, and  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  an 
all-wise  Providence;  which  leads  Sancho  to 
observe,  that  his  "  worship  would  make  a  better 
preacher  than  knight-errant."  This,  however, 
so  far  from  giving  offense,  is  construed  into  a 
well-deserved  compliment  by  the  gallant  cava- 
lier, who  continues  in  a  strain  of  paternal  fond- 
ness and  familiarity,  which  convinces  us  that 
the  knight  and  his  squire  are  upoa  the  best 
possible  terms,  notwithstanding  the  radical  dif- 
ferences in  their  rank  and  disposition. 

"  Pray  to  God,  my  son,  and  lead  on  whither 
thou  wilt ;  for  this  time  I  leave  our  lodging  to 
thy  choice ;  but  reach  hither  thy  hand  and  feel 
how  many  grinders  are  wanting  on  the  right 
side  of  my  upper  jaw;  for  there  I  feel  the  pain." 
Sancho  put  his  fingers  into  his  mouth,  and, 
feeling  about,  said,  "  How  many  teeth  had  your 
worship  on  this  side?" 

"Four,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "besides 
the  eye-tooth,  all  perfect  and  sound." 

"  Think  what  you  say,  sir,"  said  Sancho. 

"  I  say  four,  if  not  five,"  answered  Don  Quix- 
ote, "for  in  my  whole  life  I  never  had  tooth  nor 
grinder  drawn,  nor  have  I  lost  one  by  rheum  or 
decay." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Sancho,  "on  this  lower 
side  your  worship  has  but  two  grinders  and  a 
half;  and  in  the  upper,  neither  half  nor  whole; 
all  is  as  smooth  and  even  as  the  palm  of  my 

hand." 

"  Unfortunate  that  I  am  I"  said  Don  Quixote, 
hearing  these  sad  tidings  from  his  squire,  "  I 
had  rather  they  tore  off  an  arm,  provided  it 
were  not  the  sword  arm,  for  thou  must  know, 
Sancho,  that  a  mouth  without  grinders  is  like  a 
mill  without  a  stone,  and  that  a  diamond  is  not 
so  precious  as  a  tooth.  But  to  all  this  we  who 
profess  the  strict  order  of  chivalry  are  liable. 
Mount,  friend  Sancho,  and  lead  on." 

"  Don  Quixote,"  says  Hallam,  "  is  the  only 
book  in  the  Spanish  language  which  can  now  be 
said  to  possess  much  of  a  European  reputation. 
It  has,  however,  enjoyed  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  to  Europe 
in  general  what  Ariosto  is  to  Italy,  and  Shalt- 
speare  to  England ;  the  one  book  to  which  the 
slightest  allusion  may  be  made  without  affecta- 
tion, but  not  missed  without  discredit  Numer- 
ous translations,  and  countless  editions  of  them, 
in  every  language,  bespeak  its  adaptation  to 
mankind :  no  critic  has  been  paradoxical  enough 
to  withhold  his  admiration;  no  reader  has 
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ventured  to  confess  a  want  of  relish  for  that  in 
which  the  young  and  old,  in  every  climate,  have, 
age  after  age,  taken  delight" 

Though  the  subordinate  characters  in  the 
Don  Quixote  are  drawn  with  great  fidelity  and 
skill,  Cervantes  appears  to  have  lavished  the 
whole  wealth  of  his  genius  upon  the  two  princi- 
pal personages,  Don  Quixote,  the  doughty 
knight,  and  Sancho  Panza,  his  faithful  squire. 

Sancho,  short,  stout,  and  adipose,  seated 
upon  Dapple,  his  patient,  prosaic  donkey,  and 
equipped  with  wallet  and  leathern  bottle,  accou- 
terments  that  minister  to  his  ignoble  aspirations 
more  effectually  than  sword  and  buckler,  is  in 
most  striking  contrast  to  the  tall,  gaunt  figure 
of  his  dignified  and  knightly  master.  A  strange 
compound  of  shrewdness  and  fidelity,  simple 
ignorance  and  proverbial  wisdom — a  mixture  of 
the  most  contemptible  qualities,  with  much  that 
belongs  to  the  better  part  of  our  nature,  he  not 
only  interests  and  amuses  us,  but  somehow 
contrives,  not  only  to  secure  our  good  opinion, 
but  to  retain  it  to  the  very  last 

Don  Quixote,  the  "knight  of  the  sorrowful 
figure,"  mounted  upon  his  lean  and  homely 
steed,  the  faithful  Rosinante,  with  his  rusty 
armor  and  pasteboard  visor — a  pike  for  a  lance, 
and  a  barber's  basin  for  a  helmet,  notwithstand- 
ing his  partial  insanity,  which,  as  he  sallies  forth 
in  quest  of  adventures,  metamorphoses  wind- 
mills into  giants,  prostitutes  into  princesses, 
and  country  taverns  into  turreted  castles,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  noble  and  courteous  cavalier, 
the  very  soul  of  honor  and  magnanimity,  whose 
misfortunes  awaken  our  sympathy,  while  his 
whimsical  fancies  excite  our  ridicule. 

And  yet  beneath  the  surface  of  this  perpetual 
laughter  there  is  an  under-current  of  deep  pathos. 
It  is  the  exaggerated  mirth  of  a  man,  broken 
by  misfortune,  weighed  down  by  disease,  stung 
by  ingratitude,  crippled,  neglected,  ridiculed,  de- 
ceived, defamed,  languishing  in  poverty,  pining 
in  prison,  and  dying  in  solitude.  There  is 
something  very  touching  in  all  this,  all  the  more 
so,  as  it  is  not  only  Cervantes  who  thus  laughs 
and  sings,  suffers  and  dies. 

"  The  style  of  Cervantes  in  his  Don  Quixote," 
says  Sismondi, "  possesses  an  inimitable  beauty 
which  no  translation  can  approach.-  It  exhibits 
the  nobleness,  the  candor,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  romances  of  chivalry,  together  with 
a  liveliness  of  coloring,  a  precision  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  harmony  in  its  periods,  which  have 
never  been  equaled  by  any  other  Spanish  writer. 
The  few  passages  in  which  Don  Quixote  har- 
angues bis  auditors,  have  gained  great  celebrity 
by  their  oratorical  beauty.  Such,  for  example, 
are  his  observations  on  the  marvels  of  the  Age 
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of  Gold,  which  he  addresses  to  the  shepherds 
who  are  offering  him  nuts.  In  this  dialogue  the 
language  of  Don  Quixote  is  lofty  and  sustained ; 
it  has  all  the  pomp  and  grace  of  antiquity.  His 
words,  like  his  person,  seem  always  surrounded 
with  cuirass  and  morion ;  and  this  style  be- 
comes more  amusing  when  contrasted  with  the 
plebeian  language  of  Sancho  Panza." 

As  a  poet,  Cervantes  does  not  take  a  high 
rank.  Don  Francesco  Manuel  de  Mello  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  as  barren  in  verse  as  he  was 
fertile  in  prose,  while  a  contemporary  dramatic 
author  mortified  the  pride  of  the  poet  by  ob- 
serving that  "  much  might  be  expected  from  his 
prose,  but  nothing  from  his  poetry."  These 
criticisms  perhaps  are  rather  severe,  though 
Cervantes  himself,  in  his  Parnaso,  expresses 
some  doubt  with  regard  to  his  poetical  powers. 
We  venture,  however,  to  subjoin  the  following 
as  a  specimen,  if  this  may  fairly  be  predicated 
of  even  the  best  translation : 

DON  QUIXOTE'S  SONG. 

"  Love,  with  idleness  its  friend. 
O'er  a  maiden  gain*  its  end ; 
But  let  business  and  employment 
Fill  up  every  careful  moment ; 
These  an  antidote  will  prove 
"Gainst  the  poisonous  arts  of  love. 
Maidens  that  aspire  to  marry. 
In  their  looks  reserve  should  carry : 
Modesty  their  price  should  raise, 
And  be  the  herald  of  their  praise. 
Knights  whom  toils  of  arms  employ, 
With  the  free  may  laugh  and  toy ; 
But  the  modest  only  choose 
When  they  tie  the  nuptial  noose. 
Love  that  rises  with  the  sun, 
With  his  setting  beams  is  gone. 
Love  that,  guest-like,  visils  hearts, 
When  the  banquet 's  o'er  departs ; 
And  the  love  that  comes  to-day, 
And  to-morrow  wings  its  way, 
Leaves  no  traces  on  the  soul. 
Its  affection,  to  control. 
Where  a  sovereign  beauty  reigns, 
Fruitless  are  a  rival's  pains ; 
O'er  a  finished  picture,  who 
E'er  a  second  picture  drew? 
Fair  Dulcinea,  queen  of  beauty, 
Rules  my  heart  and  claims  its  duty ; 
Nothing  there  can  take  its  place. 
Naught  her  image  can  erase. 
Whether  fortune  smiles  or  frown, 
Constancy '»  the  lover's  crown : 
And,  its  force  divine  to  prove. 
Miracles  performs  in  love." 


True  science  and  true  religion  are  twin  sis- 
ters, and  the  separation  of  either  from  the  other 
is  sure  to  prove  the  death  of  both.  Science 
prospers  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  relig- 
ious ;  and  religion  flourishes  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  scientific  depth  and  firmness  of  its 
basis. 
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PART  I. 

A REMARKABLE  woman  was  Miss  Dor- 
othy Webb.  Every  body  acknowledged 
that.  She  had  been  a  remarkable  child,  a  re- 
markable young  damsel,  and  had  ripened  natu- 
rally and  without  effort  into  the  remarkable 
woman.  She  was  remarkable  in  more  ways 
than  one,  as  most  sensible  women  are,  but  she 
had  her  forte,  her  hobby,  her  particular  remark- 
ability.  Miss  Dorothy's  speciality  was  sym- 
pathy. 

In  this  cold  world,  where  personal  interests 
and  individual  cares  or  aches  seem  to  shut 
most  people  into  themselves,  what  power  so 
sweet,  what  gift  so  delightful  as  the  ability  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  sad-hearted  or 
overtasked  wayfarers  along  life's  journey,  and 
so  bear  another's  burden  as  to  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ! 

"Are  you  going  out,  Dorothy?" 

It  was  a  sweet  voice,  indeed,  that  asked  this 
question,  but  Miss  Dorothy  turned  from  the 
looking-glass  where  she  was  arranging  her  col- 
lar with  an  expression  on  her  face  that  would 
have  been  unamiable,  to  say  the  least,  if  she 
had  not  been  a  remarkable  woman. 

"Yes,  I  am  going  out.   Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"Only  because  I  thought  I  would  go  over 
and  try  on  little  Nannie's  dress  if  you  were 
going  to  be  at  home.  You  do  not  like  to  have 
the  house  left  to  itself,  you  know.  Perhaps  I 
could  slip  over  there  now  and  get  back  before 
you  leave.    In  half  an  hour,  any  way." 

"No,  I  am  going  directly.  And  if  any  one 
calls  while  I  am  out  I  want  to  know  it.  I  shall 
be  back  early,  so  you  need  not  look  so  dis- 
appointed." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Nannie's  disappointment. 
She  is  depending  on  having  the  dress  done  this 
week." 

"  Beggars  must  n't  be  choosers,  sister  Ruth." 

"  No,  but  the  little  thing  has  set  her  heart  on 
going  to  the  Sabbath-school  next  Sunday,  and 
she  has  so  few  pleasures.  But  perhaps  I  can 
finish  it  if  I  work  on  it  this  evening  instead  of 
going  to  class-meeting." 

"  I  wonder,  Ruth,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  angrily, 
"  that  you  will  tie  yourself  down  to  this  kind  of 
work.  You  are  never  free  from  it  You  do  n't 
give  yourself  the  least  leisure  to  go  out  among 
people  and  find  out  their  troubles,  and  give 
them  a  helping  word  in  season.  You  tire  your- 
self till  even  our  light  housekeeping  is  a  burden 
to  you.  You  have  n't  time  even  to  dress  your- 
self properly.  I  was  quite  mortified  when  Mrs. 
Fielding  called  on  us." 
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"Susie  Fielding?"  Aunt  Rnthy  brightened 
at  the  name  in  spite  of  her  sister's  lecture. 
"  She  is  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  Dorothy." 

"  So  it  seems.  I  can 't  understand  it,  though. 
Did  you  hear  what  she  said  when  you  came 
into  the  parlor  in  that  loose  wrapper,  and  your 
face  as  red  as  fire?" 

"  I  was  ironing,  Dorothy.  But  what  did  she 
say  ?   Nothing  unkind,  I  know." 

"She  said,  'Your  sister  is  altered  since  I  saw 
her.  But  her  husband  was  alive  then,  and  he 
would  not  permit  her  to  be  a  household  drudge.' 
Those  were  her  very  words,  and  she  looked  as 
if  she  thought  somebody  was  to  blame  about  it. 
Of  course,  I  did  n't  tell  her  that  you  were  hur- 
rying the  ironing  to  get  time  to  go  over  and 
dress  old  Paul  Dunbar's  blisters." 

"Poor  old  man  I"  said  Aunt  Ruthy  softly, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  "  he  is  almost  home. 
He  won't  live  through  this  week.  His  troubles 
are  almost  over.  I  must  go  in  there  this  even- 
ing. It  is  like  standing  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Such  a  good,  happy  old  Christian!"  Aunt  Ruthy 
added  dreamily.  "  May  my  last  end  be  like  his !" 

She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  turned  again  to  the  glass. 

"  Poor  Ruthy !"  she  sighed.  "  How  different 
we  are !  We  were  never  alike  as  children. 
And  now  she  is  too  old  to  change.  Two  years 
older  than  I  am.  She  looks  ten  years  older," 
said  Miss  Dorothy,  with  a  gratified  glance  into 
the  mirror.  "  She  is  not  to  blame,  poor  thing," 
she  went  on,  "if  she  can  not  enter  into  my 
feelings  or  understand  my  work.  I  think  she 
does  appreciate  my  talents,  and  she  never  bin- 
ders me  in  any  way." 

Miss  Dorothy  was  really  a  fine-looking  wom- 
an ;  that  is,  she  became  one  as  her  toilet  pro- 
gressed. Take  out  her  false  teeth,  and  remove 
those  dark,  glossy  braids  of  hair ;  forbid  'the 
use  of  the  pearl  powders  that  whitened  her 
skin,  and  you  would  see  a  somewhat  surprising 
change  in  her  appearance.  If  her  house  had 
taken  fire  at  night,  and  she  had  been  rescued 
from  the  flames  in  her  unadorned  loveliness,  it 
is  a  question  whether  her  most  familiar  friends 
could  have  recognized  her;  but  now,  in  her 
street  costume,  with  a  bran  new  chignon,  Miss 
Dorothy  was  decidedly  well  "got  up,"  and  well 
looking  too. 

She  knew  it,  and  it  made  her  mission  more 
agreeable.  She  was  going  out  on  purpose  to 
sympathize  with  her  fellow-creatures,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  make  a  good  impression  as  to  looks. 

"  Ah,  these  people  who  confine  themselves  so 
closely  to  what  they  call  home  duties,  little 
realize  the  good  they  could  do  if  they  would  go 
out  and  condole  with  their  fellow-creatures.  It 
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would  n't  be  such  a  cold,  dreary  world  to  live 
id,"  said  Miss  Dorothy  with  a  gush  of  senti- 
ment, "if  selfishness  could  be  overcome  or 
even  occasionally  set  aside.  Every  body  has 
more  or  less  of  trouble,  and  every  body  needs 
sympathy.  Now,  if  every  body  would  do  their 
share,  what  a  lightening  of  heavy  burdens,  what 
a  cheering  of  drooping  spirits  would  result !" 

Miss  Dorothy  had  never  had  any  particular 
experience  of  sorrow  or  disappointment.  Ex- 
cepting the  strange  blindness  of  the  stronger 
sex  which  had  kept  her  in  a  state  of  forced 
celibacy,  just  as  if  she  had  been  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  she  had  managed  to  have  her 
own  way  in  life.  She  and  her  widowed  sister 
lived  alone  in  a  pretty  cottage  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  parents,  and  their  income 
was  sufficient  for  their  support  in  a  plain,  com- 
fortable way ;  not  large  enough  for  both  sisters 
to  live  fashionably  idle ;  and  so  the  kitchen  work 
fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  Aunt  Ruth,  who, 
having  had  and  lost  a  family  of  her  own,  was 
supposed  to  be  posted  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
housekeeping.  Miss  Dorothy  often  said  with 
truth  that  she  had  never  been  sick  in  her  life. 
Even  the  indispensable  ailments  of  childhood, 
such'  as  the  measles  and  hooping-cough,  had 
touched  her  so  lightly  as  to  leave  no  remem- 
brance of  them.  Her  parents  had  dropped  off 
in  a  good  old  age  like  shocks  of  corn  fully  ripe. 

"  That,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected  of  old 
people,"  was  Miss  Dorothy's  rejoinder  to  her 
pastor's  attempt  to  comfort  her  after  the  last 
funeral  was  over. 

But  Miss  Dorothy's  lack  of  sorrowful  experi- 
ence only  made  her  assumption  of  the  office  of 
general  comforter  more  meritorious.  She  was 
not  governed  by  feeling  but  by  principle. 

"  If  I  were  swayed  by  impulses  as  Ruth  is  I 
could  accomplish  nothing.  I  do  n't  wait  for  the 
selfish  leadings  of  the  natural  heart.  Ruth," 
she  called  from  the  hall  as  she  opened  the  front 
door  to  go  out,  "  I  am  going  as  far  as  Betsey 
Craig's  if  I  have  time.  If  you  get  tea  ready  by 
six  o'clock  it  will  do.  Do  you  hear,  Ruth  ?" 
"Yes,  I  hear.  1  will  see  to  it." 
Ruth  had  put  by  little  Nannie's  frock,  and 
was  now  knitting  on  some  warm  socks  for  a 
family  of  poor  little  children  up  in  Irish  Row. 
She  was,  as  Miss  Dorothy  had  complained, 
always  busy  with  something  of  the  kind. 

"You  see,"  she  would  say  apologetically,  "I 
have  n't  sister  Dorothy's  talents,  and  I  like  to 
knit  and  sew.  It  puts  me  out  to  call  on  people, 
and— and  I  could  n't  on  any  account  advise 
them  about  their  affairs,  but  I  can  slip  into  one 
of  those  poor  cabins  and  leave  a  little  flannel 
shirt  or  a  pair  of  warm  stockings,  and  run 


home  again  before  any  body  knows  a  thing 
about  it-  Ah,  what  a  nnmber  of  half-clothed 
people  live  in  that  one  wretched  alley !" 

Those  poor  neglected  people  were  on  her 
mind  all  the  afternoon  after  her  sister  left.  How 
could  they  be  effectually  helped  ? 

"God  pity  them!"  she  said  sadly.  "The 
Winter  is  coming  fast  now.  I  must  look  over 
my  poplia  dress.  If  the  skirt  can  be  turned 
upside  down  it  will  do  for  another  season,  and 
then  I  can  manage  to  send  a  load  of  coal  to 
poor  widow  Thompson.  What  a  hard  life  she 
has,  poor  thing  I  with  her  six  children  and 
that  lame  boy  1  Yes,  the  poplin  must  do  some- 
how. I  do  n't  see  how  she  has  any  courage  to 
live.  If  I  had  sister  Dorothy's  talent  I  could 
sympathize  with  her.  Still,  talking  does  not 
seem  to  be  just  what  she  needs.  I  could  n't 
speak  a  word  when  I  found  them  so  poor.  I  * 
just  put  a  little  money  in  her  hand,  and  ran 
home  and  cried.  I  must  do  better  than  that 
the  next  time.  Ah,  well,"  said  Aunt  Ruth  re- 
signedly, though  she  was  crying  again  as  she 
remembered  the  scene,  "  I  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged. Harry  used  to  say  .1  did  nicely. 
Nicely.  How  he  used  to  praise  all  my  efforts 
to  use  my  one  little  talent !  Well,  well,  I  will 
do  what  I  can.  The  Master  knows  all  about  it." 

A  peaceful  look  came  over  her  face,  and 
she  began  to  sing  softly  an  old  tune  learned  in 
childhood : 

"  What  I  do  Thou  knowett  well : 
What  I  have  not  skill  to  do 
Glad  I  leave  to  stronger  hands. 
Satisfied  if  thy  commands  < 
I  obey  with  spirit  true." 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Dorothy  was  slowly 
pacing  down  the  pleasant  street  enjoying  the 
warm  October  sunshine,  comfortably  intent  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  her  mission,  and  on  the  look- 
out for  chance  objects  of  interest.  She  half 
paused  before  a  house  that  stood  directly  on  the 
street  without  any  pretense  of  a  door-yard,  and 
then  passed  on  shaking  her  head  decidedly. 

"There  is  no  use  in  calling  there.  Charity 
Pearce's  tongue  runs  from  morning  till  night. 
I  can  never  finish  a  sentence  without  being 
interrupted.  She  does  n't  seem  to  have  the 
least  idea  of  what  I  am  saying,  but  strikes  in 
with  something  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject 
She  will  always  be  a  cripple,  and  any  body 
would  think  she  would  feel  interested  about  it, 
but  the  very  last  time  I  tried  to  express  my 
pity  for  her,  she  broke  right  in  with  a  question 
about  the  prices  of  cotton  cloth.  And  when  I 
told  her  about  Captain  Blank  who  has  just  such 
a  foot  as  hers,  and  suffers  unheard-of  tortures 
r.ivht  and  day,  I  declare  I  had  to  raise  my  voice 
so  high  to  bring  it  above  hers  that  it  made  me 
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hoarse.  I  suppose  that  we  together  made  con- 
siderable noise,  and  I  am  sure  her  sister  was 
laughing  when  she  went  out  of  the  room  so 
suddenly.  No,  I  'U  not  go  in  there.  Charity 
Pearce  may  do  her  own  comforting." 

Still  smarting  with  the  sense  of  personal  in- 
jury caused  by  this  remembrance  of  the  crip- 
ple's indifference  and  bad  manners,  Miss  Dor- 
othy crossed  the  street  and  came  to  a  stand 
opposite  Dr.  Ludlow's  office.  That  young  phy- 
sician was  just  starting  off  on  a  round  of  pro- 
fessional calls,  but  he  waited  politely  when  she 
accosted  him.  He  looked  exceedingly  bright 
and  happy,  as  a  prosperous  physician  should. 
There  were  two  special  causes  for  his  bright 
looks  now.  One  of  his  patients,  who  had  for 
several  days  been  balancing  between  life  and 
death,  had  passed  the  crisis  of  his  disease,  and 
was  out  of  danger. 

.The  other  cause  for  rejoicing  was  not  a  public 
matter  at  all.  The  doctor  would  not  have  thought 
of  mentioning  it  to  Miss  Dorothy,  but  it  made 
his  heart  just  as  warm  as  a  toast  for  all  that. 
He  kept  thinking  it  over,  how  only  last  evening 
that  prettiest,  daintiest,  sweetest  of  all  earth's 
charming  daughters,  fair  Alice  Howard,  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife  when  the  new  year 
came  in.  In  spite  of  his  natural  courtesy,  his 
new  happiness  made  him  somewhat  absent- 
minded,  and  Miss  Dorothy  had  a  little  trouble 
to  bring  him  back  to  prosy,  matter-of-fact  life. 

"  Good  morning,  doctor,"  she  said.  "I  need 
not  ask  if  you  are  well.  You  look  as  cheerful 
and  free  from  care  as  a  June  morning." 

"  I  am  always  well,  thank  you." 

"  There  are  not  many  doctors  who  can  say  as 
much.  A  physician's  position  is  so  responsible 
that  it  necessarily  wears  upon  him.  That  is,  if 
he  is  at  all  sensitive." 

"I  am  not  sensitive,"  said  the  doctor,  his 
forehead  flushing  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
words. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  if  a  doctor  can  feel  cheer- 
ful. It  is  all  for  the  best,  I  dare  say,  if  you 
have  n't  much  feeling.  Though,  as  Betsey  Craig 
says — she  is  one  .of  your  patients,  isn't  she? — 
she  should  like  to  have  a  doctor  who  really 
cared  whether  she  lived  or  died.  She  says  she 
needs  sympathy  more  than  medicine." 

"Very  likely.  But  doctors  seldom  have  time 
to  pet  their  patients.  Miss  Craig's  illness  is 
chronic,  and  naturally  discourages  her.  But 
she  will  get  welL  Time  and  patience  will  cure. 
And,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so  to  you  who 
visit  her  so  often,  cheerful  society  is  what  she 
needs  rather  than  the  mistaken  sympathy  that 
keeps  her  disease  in  mind." 

It  was  Miss  Dorothy's  turn  to  color  now. 


"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  evading  the  point  raised, 
"  I  wonder  often  bow  you  cast  feel  so  gay,  com- 
ing as  you  do  from  the  very  presence  of  death 
every  day.  You  drive  about  as  careless  and 
easy  as  if  there  were  not  a  sorrowful  heart  in 
the  world.  You  were  actually  whistling  when  I 
stopped.  Not  that  whistling  is  wicked,  but  it  is 
strange  that  you  can  feel  like  it.  Did  you  ever 
have  any  trials  ?"  she  asked  curiously. 

"Not  more  than  were  good  for  me."  The 
doctor's  face  was  now  considerably  clouded  by 
the  sympathy  he  was  receiving,  and  he  answered 
shortly.  His  horse  pawed  the  ground  impa- 
tiently. "Stand  still,  Bayard.  Be  quiet,  sir. 
We  'II  be  off  directly.  You  are  in  a  hurry  as 
well  as  your  master,"  said  the  doctor. 

Miss  Dorothy  paid  no  attention  to  this  hint 

"Some  folks,  doctor,  can  throw  their  trials 
one  side  and  go  on  as  if  nothing  were  the 
matter.  They  really  do  n't  seem  to  be  able  to 
feel  even  for  themselves.  But  if  I  were  you  I 
would  get  into  the  habit  of  feeling  for  others. 
It  would  help  you  as  a  doctor  more  than  any 
thing  else.  There  is  old  Doctor  Rose.  You 
know  him  V 

"  I  have  met  him  once  or  twice." 

"  He  is  the  favorite  doctor  in  this  region." 

"  Is  he  ?"  Doctor  Ludlow  had  good  reason 
to  doubt  this,  but  he  did  n't  say  so. 

"Yes.  He  has  so  much  sympathy.  He  al- 
ways prays  with  his  patients.  Do  you  ever  try 
that?" 

«  No,  ma'am." 

The  doctor  was  a^  Christian,  but,  like  many 
others,  was  reticent  in  regard  to  his  own  experi- 
ence, and,  therefore,  reluctant  to  inquire  into 
the  religious  feelings  of  others.  It  was  a  back- 
wardness that  he  lamented  daily.  He  was  striv- 
ing to  overcome  it,  for  no  one  was  more  sensible 
titan  himself  of  the  peculiar  opportunities  to  do 
good  to  the  souls  of  men  that  open  to  a  pious 
physician.  Still,  Miss  Dorothy's  catechising 
grated  upon  his  feelings.  Her  curious  scrutiny 
of  his  actions  seemed  indelicate.  It  irritated 
him. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  "  I  never  see 
you  without  feeling  sorry  for  you.  You  are 
young  and  you  want  practice,  of  course,  and 
you  can 't  help  that  cheerful  look.  You  can 't 
look  like  Dr.  Rose  if  you  try." 

The  old  Doctor's  solemn  phiz  came  up  so 
vividly  before  the  young  man's  mind  that  he 
laughed  heartily  in  spite  of  his  vexation. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Miss  Dorothy,"  he  said 
presently.  Then,  observing  her  shocked  look, 
he  added  good-naturedly,  "  Dr.  Rose  is  an  ex- 
cellent man  and  a  skillful  doctor,  but  he  is  thirty 
years  older  than  I  am,  so  I  can  not  hope  to  look 
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Kke  bim  very  soon.  Thank  you  for  your  inter- 
est in  me  all  tb«  same." 

M  Yes,"  said  Miss  Dorothy  complacently,  "  it 
is  well  for  you  that  I  do  feel  an  interest  in  you. 
When  Abby  Nelson  died,  and  the  folks  said  it 
was  your  medicine  that  killed  her,  I  stood  up 
for  you.  I  said  that  when  you  had  mixed 
drags  a  few  years  longer,  you  would  understand 
the  nature  of  them  better.  'He's  young,'  I 
said." 

"  Why,  Miss  Dorothy !"— the  young  doctor's 
face  was  quite  solemn  enough  now — "  I  did  not 
give  Miss  Nelson  any  medicine.  She  died  be- 
fore I  saw  her.   She  broke  a  blood-vessel." 

"  Well,  I  declare  I  how  folks  will  lie !"  Miss 
Dorothy's  indignation  was  genuine.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  her  way  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy, she  was  no  backbiter.  She  never  slan- 
dered people.  In  the  language  of  one  of  her 
intimate  friends,  "she  had  her  good  failings." 

"  You  must  n't  mind  what  folks  say,"  she 
went  on  in  a  tone  of  real  interest  "  You  must 
learn  to  live  above  it  Now  every  body  is  talk- 
ing because  Nancy  Clenman  don't  try  some 
other  doctor.  You  have  attended  her  so  long, 
you  see.  And  the  poor  girl  does  not  get  better. 
Now,  do  you  think  she  does  ?" 

"She  will  never  be  any  belter,"  said  the  young 
doctor  sadly.  His  face  was  any  thing  but 
cheerful  now.  Nannie  Clenman  had  injured 
her  spine  by  a  tall  two  years  ago,  and  she  would 
lie  helplessly  on  her  couch  and  suffer  great  pain 
until  it  should  please  God,  the  pitying  Father, 
to  take  her  to  his  rest 

"  I  would  have  a  council  of  doctors,  if  I  were 
you,"  advised  Miss  Dorothy. 

"It  would  do  no  good,  and  tbey  are  too  poor 
to  bear  the  expense." 

"It  would  take  the  responsibility  off  your 
shoulders.  Do  n't  you  see  ?  People  will  talk, 
you  know." 

"Yes ;  I  suppose  they  will.  But,  Miss  Dor- 
othy, I  would  rather  not  know  what  is  said 
about  me  or  my  practice.  You  mean  well,  but 
it  is  very  discouraging.  I  must  bid  you  good- 
day  now,  or  some  of  my  sick  ones  will  lie  im- 
patient" 

"The  mercy!"  ejaculated  Miss  Dorothy  as 
the  watched  bim  cantering  down  the  street 
"How  touchy  he  isl  He  might  at  least  have 
thanked  me  for  my  sympathy.  Why,  I  have 
stood  here  condoling  with  him  a  full  half  hour 
if  I  have  a  minute.  Well,  well,  I  do  n't  expect 
to  be  appreciated  in  this  world.  I 'm  glad  for 
one  there  is  a  future  state." 

Being  now  in  a  pious  and  elevated  frame  of 
mini,  she  decided  to  call  on  a  sick  lady  who 
bad  been  ill  so  long  that  people  were  used  to 
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the  idea  of  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  thought 
very  little  about  it 

"Yes,  I  'II  go  in  and  see  Mrs.  Elder.  Poor 
woman  1  she  '11  be  glad  enough  to  see  any  body 
who  will  sympathize  with  her.  Why  did  n't  I 
think  to  ask  Dr.  Ludlow  if  there  were  any  new 
cases  of  sickness,  so  that  I  could  tell  her  about 
them.  I  do  believe,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  "  that 
she  would  n't  hear  of  half  the  deaths  in  the 
place  if  it  were  not  for  me." . 

Mrs.  Elder  was  an  invalid  without  any  defi- 
nite ailment  She  was  exceedingly  frail  and 
delicate-looking,  and  suffered  greatly  from  nerv- 
ous weakness  and  general  debility.  She  could 
not  bear  excitement,  and  often  became  so  sen- 
sitive to  noises  that  the  sudden  slamming  of  a 
door  made  her  hysterical.  She  was  subject  to 
long  and  severe  attacks  of  headache,  during 
which  the  slightest  jar  in  the  room,  or  a  whis- 
pered word,  occasioned  her  exquisite  torture. 
She  was  young,  not  yet  twenty-five,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  ravages  of  illness,  a  very  beautiful 
woman. 

Miss  Dorothy's  pity  for  her  was  very  sincere. 
She  made  it  a  point  to  call  on  her  as  often  as 
once  a  week.  It  was  Mr.  Elder's  opinion,  some- 
times very  strongly  expressed,  that  his  wife  was 
invariably  worse  after  one  of  these  visits,  and 
the  invalid  herself  began  to  be  conscious  of  a 
shuddering  dread  whenever  her  sharpened  sense 
of  hearing  recognised  Miss  Dorothy's  soft 
knock  at  the  door.  There  was  a  sense  of  relief 
at  the  close  of  each  visit,  that  the  invalid  would 
not  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge  to  herself; 
and  a  "  fearful  looking  forward,"  as  if  a  dentist 
were  coming  to  extract  her  eye-teeth,  whenever 
the  advent  of  an  unusually  fine  day  seemed 
especially  calculated  to  allure  people  out  of 
doors. 

"She  will  come  to-day,  I  think,"  she  said, 
glancing  out  of  the  window  at  the  pleasant  Oc- 
tober sunshine  and  unconsciously  sighing. 

"  O  yes,  you  are  so  much  better,  my  dear," 
said  Mr-  Elder,  "  that  it  is  high  time  for  her  to 
come  and  overset  you.  I  should  like  to  give 
her  a  piece  of  my  mind — a  good,  generous  slice. 
I  shall  do  it  yet" 

"O,  no,"  remonstrated  his  wife;  "you  must 
not  forget,  Tom,  that  she  was  one  of  my  moth- 
er's friends." 

"Bother  the  friends  1  Shows  bad  taste  in 
your  mother.  She  is  no  friend  of  my  wife,  or 
of  myself,  I  am  happy  to  say.  A  queer  sort  of 
friendship  that  tries  to  kill  its  object" 

«  Why,  Tom  I" 

"Ah,  Bessie,  you  can  shake  your  head  If  you 
like,  but  I  must  say  that,  for  a  good  woman,  she 
has  a  wonderful  power  of  making  other  folks 
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feel  wicked.  Why,  I  never  see  her  coming  into 
the  house  without  feeling  my  dander  rise.  She 
comes  in  so  pompously,  as  if  she  were  appointed 
our  inspector-general,  and  looks  about  with  an 
air  that  says,  'Just  trot  out  your  family  skeleton, 
for  I 'm  bound  to  get  a  good  look  at  it'  Tell 
you  what  it  is,  Bessie,  I  should  like  to  take  her 
by  the  nape  of  her  neck  and  turn  her  inquisitive 
nose  decidedly  toward  home."  • 

Bessie  laughed  merrily.  Her  husband  had 
such  an  overplus  of  life  and  good  spirits  that  it 
really  refreshed  her  weaker  nature  to  hear  him 
laugh  and  scold  together  like  a  good-humored 
giant.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  illness  or 
suffering  in  his  healthy  face  and  tall,  portly 
figure,  and  Bessie  often  forgot  her  bad  feelings 
while  listening  to  him. 

"You  will  frighten  me,  Tom,"  she  said  at 
last.  "  You  are  positively  ferocious.  I  did  n't 
think  you  could  show  such  a  spirit  Poor  Miss 
Dorothy !"  Bessie  continued,  "  she  means  well. 
It  is  her  way  of  expressing  sympathy." 

"  Sympathy !  It  is  her  way  of  meddling  with 
other  folks'  business.  -  And  there  she  comes. 
The  old  saying  is  true,  'The  devil  is  nearest 
when  we  are  talking  about  him.'  What  will  you 
do?  Take  ether?" 

"  Do  n't  keep  me  laughing,  I  beg.  What 
will  she  think  of  me?"  Bessie  tried  hard  to 
straighten  her  face  to  a  decorous  length. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,  my  dear,  she  will 
soon  sober  you.  She  frightened  you  into  hys- 
terics the  last  time  she  was  here." 

"Well,  I  won't  mind  what  she  says  now. 
Why  do  n't  Bridget  open  the  street  door?  She 
has  rung  twice.  Do,  Tom,  let  her  in,"  urged 
Bessie  nervously,  still  using  her  best  endeavors 
to  smother  a  giggle. 

"  She  should  ring  a  week  before  I  would  let 
her  in  of  my  own  accord." 

But  he  went  to  the  door,  nevertheless.  Miss 
Dorothy  was  not  particularly  glad  to  find  him 
at  home.  She  felt  instinctively  that  Mr.  Elder 
did  not  appreciate  her.  She  had  several  times 
thought  his  half-defiant  manner  might  be  inter- 
preted as  a  desire  for  her  to  keep  away.  She 
had  usually  contrived  to  call  when  he  was 
absent,  it  was  so  much  pleasanter  to  have  his 
wife  all  to  herself.  But  if  a  man  chose  to  stay 
in  his  own  house,  with  his  own  wife,  she  could 
not  help  it,  as  she  followed  him  into  the  house 
after  inquiring  after  his  wife. 

"  She  ts  nicely,  I  thank  you — improving  fast," 
said  Mr.  Elder.  "  She  is  in  very  good  spirits, 
too,  and  we  are  careful  to  avoid  all  g'oomy  sub- 
jects in  conversation.  If  any  body  brings  in  a 
lot  of  blues  we  just  bundle  them  out  of  doors, 
blues  and  all.   There  is  no  use  in  being  cere- 


monious in  such  matters,"  he  added  as  Miss 
Dorothy  swept  by  him  into  his  wife's  room. 

"  Do  n't  get  up,  my  dear  child,"  she  said  as 
Bessie  rose  to  receive  her.  "  Why,  what  have 
you  been  doing  to  yourself?  You  are  as  pale 
as  a  ghost.   Are  you  faint  ?" 

"  No,  I — I  believe  not,"  replied  Bessie,  glanc- 
ing into  a  mirror  opposite  with  a  frightened 
look. 

"  Well,  you  look  faint  There  is  n't  a  particle 
of  color  in  your  lips.  When  I  was  in  here  last 
week  I  thought  you  had  no  flesh  to  lose,  but  I 
can  see  that  you  have  grown  thin." 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  has  gained  a  pound  in 
that  time.  I  weighed  her  myself  this  morning. 
I  never  saw  any  one  improve  more  rapidly." 

"Perhaps  she  had  on  some  extra  clothing. 
Still,  when  people  are  ill  their  weight  is  apt  to 
be  variable,  and  a  pound  more  or  less  does  not 
prove  any  thing.    Have  you  any  appetite  ?" 

"  I  should  think  she  had,"  said  Mr.  Elder, 
still  answering  for  his  wife.  "I  am  afraid  to 
say  how  much  beefsteak  she  ate  for  dinner." 

Miss  Dorothy  sighed — a  benevolent  sort  of 
sigh,  as  if  it  went  to  her  heart  to  dissipate  the 
hopes  of  her  listeners,  but  it  must  be  done. 

"Voracity  is  often  a  bad  symptom;  always 
so  toward  the  last.  My  dear  child,  it  makes  me 
very  sad  to  see  you  wasting  away  so." 

Bessie  felt  a  chilly,  nervous  tremor  stealing 
over  her,  and  again  she  glanced  involuntarily 
into  the  glass  to  find  out  by  her  own  observa- 
tion whether  she  were  alive  or  dead.  It  was  a 
pale,  scared  face  that  she  saw,  and  she  shivered 
visibly.  Her  hnsband  sat  down  by  her  side 
and  put  his  arm  around  her. 

"  I  did  n't  want  to  hug  Bessie  right  before 
her,"  he  said  afterward,  "because  I  knew  the 
old  humbug  never  had  a  genuine  hug  in  her  life, 
and  -so  might  die  of  envy ;  but  I  drew  her  up 
pretty  snug  and  whispered,  '  Shall  I  shoot  her?1 
This  set  Bessie  to  laughing  again ;  or,  rather, 
it  was  a  mixture  of  hysterical  laughing  and 
crying." 

"  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  Miss  Dorothy,  look- 
ing at  her  compassionately,  "how  weak  your 
poor  nerves  are!  There  is  Annie  Wheeler — 
she  was  just  so  at  first" 

"Annie  Wheeler  1"  Bessie  repeated  in  sur- 
prise. "I  have  not  heard  any  thing  about 
Annie." 

"  I  did  not  mean  you  to  hear  it  at  present," 
said  her  husband,  "because  you  are  weak,  and 
I  knew  it  would  shock  you.  But  I  must  tell 
you  now.  I  suppose.  Annie  is  in  the  insane 
asylum." 

"After  murdering  her  child,"  put  in  Miss 
Dorothy  solemnly. 
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Bessie  hid  her  face  on  her  husband's  shoulder 
and  clung  to  him  convulsively.  "  O,  Tom,  if  I 
ever  should  be  like  that  I" 

"You  never  will,  my  darling.  You  are  no 
more  like  Annie  than  I  am." 

"  Mr.  Elder,"  asked  Miss  Dorothy  impress- 
ively, "do  you  think  it  does  any  good  to  deceive 
people  who  are  ill  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  do  not  I  never  did  it  in  my 
life,"  he  answered.  Bessie  smiled  trustfully  as 
she  looked  up  into  his  clear,  honest  eyes.  "  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  Miss  Doro- 
thy. What  earthly  good  can  it  do  a  nervous 
invalid  to  be  excited  by  gloomy  forebodings  or 
frightened  by  accounts  of  murder?  I  know 
that  is  your  way  of  showing  sympathy,  but  I 
object  to  Bessie's  being  tormented  in  that  way. 
In  fact,  I  won't  permit  it.  Now,  if  you  can 
come  in  like  a  cheerful  Christian,  as  you  ought 
to  be  at  your  time  of  life,  and  bring  only  cheer- 
ful influences  with  you,  why,  come  and  welcome. 
But  if  you  must  turn  our  parlor  into  a  grave- 
yard, stay  away,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  oblige 
yours,  respectfully,  Thomas  Elder." 

Bessie  laughed  again.  It  was  so  funny  to 
hear  him  gravely  conclude  his  speech  as  if  he 
were  finishing  a  letter.  Miss  Dorothy  looked 
at  her  pityingly. 

"I  will  go.  I  meant  to  tell  you  about  the 
fever  in  Warrington  and  about  your  Uncle 
Charles  being  so  unfortunately  drowned,  but  I 
will  go.  Send  for  me  if  you  need  me.  I  stood 
by  the  death-beds  of  your  mother  and  your 
grandmother,  and  I  shall  not  refuse  to  stand  by 
yours." 

Bessie  shuddered  again  and  turned  very  pale. 

"  We  are  not  dying  yet,"  said  Mr.  Elder  an- 
grily; "and  if  we  were,  I  dare  say  we  could 
manage  it  without  your  help.  Shall  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  opening  the  front  door  for  you?  If 
she  had  only  been  a  man,"  he  said  to  Bessie  on 
his  return  to  the  parlor,  u  I  would  have  helped 
her  down  the  steps  with  the  toe  of  my  boot. 
However,  I  guess  she  will  keep  away  in  future." 

As  for  Miss  Dorothy,  standing  bewildered  in 
the  street,  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  her 
state  of  feeling.  It  was  very  evident  that  her 
sympathy  for  others  was  not  appreciated.  Was 
it  worth  while  to  continue  her  efforts?  "I 
think,"  said  the  good  lady,  "  that  I  will  go  no 
farther  this  afternoon.  I  will  go  home  and 
meditate." 


The  wise  man  expects  future  things,  but  does 
not  depend  upon  them,  and  in  the  mean  time 
enjoys  the  present,  remembering  the  past  with 
delight ;  but  the  life  of  the  fool  is  wholly  carried 
on  to  the  future. 
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"GATES  AJAR." 

HAWTHORNE  tells  us  that  he  was  for 
years  "the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in 
America."  Were  some  of  our  modern  female 
writers  to  detail  their  experience  they  would 
tell  of  no  such  weary  waiting  for  "years,"  but 
of  a  ready,  almost  immediate  recognition  from 
the  public.  Among  these  fortunate  ones  we 
may  place  the  lady  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  paper. 

Her  first  publication  in  book  form,  "Gates 
Ajar" — if  we  except  some  juvenile  works — 
became,  immediately  after  its  publication,  very 
popular,  and  she  was  therefore  led  to  collect  a 
number  of  magazine  articles,  add  a  few  stories 
to  them,  and  publish  them  under  the  title  of 
"Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts."  It  is  of  these 
two  volumes  that  I  wish  to  speak,  with  a 
few  passing  allusion  to  her  writings  for  the 
young. 

It  may  be  that  the  subject  of  "Gates  Ajar" 
had  much  to  do  in  causing  its  wonderful  popu- 
larity. So  crude  are  the  ideas  of  many  in  regard 
to  a  future  state,  so  anxious  are  we  all  to  know 
what  shall  meet  us  in  "  that  undiscovered  coun- 
try from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns,"  that 
when  one  who  has  thought  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  has  studied  nature  and  Revelation 
to  find  out  their  teachings,  comes  to  us  with 
the  result  of  those  studies,  we  are  apt  to  give 
a  respectful  hearing,  and  to  manifest  a  deep 
interest. 

"Gates  Ajar"  is  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  and 
that  again  is  almost  essential  to  secure  a  hearing 
with  a  large  class  of  readers;  indeed,  this  age 
may  be  emphatically  styled  a  "novel-reading" 
age.  When  Mrs.  Browning  would  give  us  her 
"highest  convictions  of  Art  and  Life,"  she  puts 
them,  in  the  form  of  a  novel  in  poetry ;  when 
Mrs.  Charles  would  interest  us  in  the  great 
religious  questions  that  led  to  the  Reformation, 
she  gives  us  a  novel  detailing  the  beautiful 
"  History  of  the  Schfinberg-Cotta  Family  j"  when 
writers  for  our  youth  wish  to  teach  science  or 
morals,  they  find  ft  almost  necessary  to  string 
them  upon  a  story.  Whether  the  excessive 
supply  of  novels  has  developed  the  morbid 
taste  for  them,  or  the  taste  has  caused  the 
supply,  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  certainly  a  taste 
which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

"  Gates  Ajar,"  although  a  novel,  lacks  many 
of  the  elements  which  make  a  novel  popular 
among  those  who  read  such  works  exclusively; 
there  are  no  thrilling  adventures,  beautiful  hero- 
ines, hair-breadth  escapes,  terrible  plots,  etc. 
The  interest  all  centers  in  the  development  of 
the  characters  which  are  very  skillfully  drawn ; 
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the  plot  is  so  simple  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
calling  a  plot. 

The  date  of  the  story  is  oar  late  civil  contest. 
Mary  Cabot,  a  maiden  of  twenty-five — in  her 
Diary  she  styles  herself  an  "old  maid" — lives 
alone  ;  her  brother  Roy,  the  only  other  member 
of  the  family,  being  in  the  army.  There  comes  a 
telegram  announcing  Roy's  death,  and  the  entire 
interest  of  the  tale  centers  in  Mary's  anguish  at 
bereavement,  her  rebellious  thoughts  and  strug- 
gles, the  attempted  consolations  of  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  the  real  consolation  of  an  aunt, 
Mrs.  Forceythe,  who,  in  the  hour  of  Mary's 
sorest  need,  comes  to  her  and  pours  balm  into 
her  wounded  spirit  Indeed,  I  may  say  the 
interest  centers  in  the  arguments  used  by  Mrs. 
Forceythe  to  comfort  Mary  in  regard  to  a  recog- 
nition of  friends  in  heaven,  and  the  employments 
and  enjoyments  of  the  redeemed  who  have 
passed  beyond  "  the  gates." 

In  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  statement  of 
these  arguments,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
so  far  into  the  story  as  to  give  the  condition  of 
Mary's  mind  when  these  consolations  were  ap- 
plied. 

Mary  Cabot  has  lost  more  than  most  sisters 
lose  when  a  brother  is  called  away.  In  her 
journal  she  says : 

"I  wonder  why  Roy  was  so  much  more  to 
me  than  many  brothers  are  to  many  sisters.  I 
think  it  must  be  that  there  never  was  another 
Roy.  Then  we  have  lived  together  so  long,  we 
two  alone,  since  father  died,  that  he  had  grown 
to  be  heart  of  my  heart,  life  of  my  life.  Besides, 
I  suppose  most  young  women  of  my  age  have 
their  dreams,  and  a  future  probable  or  possible 
which  makes  the  very  incompleteness  of  life 
seem  sweet  because  of  the  symmetry  that  is 
waiting  somewhere.  But  that  was  settled  so 
long  ago  for  me  that  it  makes  it  very  different. 
Roy  was  all  there  was." 

I  suppose  many  in  the  first  agony  of  their 
bereavement  have  experienced  just  such  rebell- 
ious feelings  as  Mary  Cabot  here  records  in 
her  journal,  even  though  they  may  have  hesi- 
tated to  have  expressed  them  in  such  startling 
words.  I  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
journal : 

"  Roy,  snatched  away  in  an  instant  by  a  dread- 
ful God,  and  laid  out  there  in  the  wet  and  cold — 
in  the  hideous  wet  and  snow — never  to  kiss 
him,  never  to  see  him  any  more." 

"  A  scrap  from  the  German  of  Burger  which 
I  came  across  to-day,  shall  be  copied  here : 

'  Be  calm,  my  child,  forget  thy  woe, 
And  think  of  God  and  heaven ; 
Christ,  thy  Redeemer,  hath  to  the* 
Himself  far  comfort  given. 


O,  mother,  mother  I  what  ia  heaven? 

O,  mother  t  what  is  hell? 
To  be  with  WOhehn,  that  'a  my  heaven ; 

Without  him,  that  'a  my  hell.' " 

Her  agony  is  not  the  agony  of  one  who  fears 
for  the  eternal  safety  of  the  soul  that  has  been 
suddenly  summoned  away  from  earth,  for  she 
rests  confidently  upon  the  hope  expressed  in 
a  letter  from  Roy,  which  she  quotes  in  her 
journal : 

."  That  short,  dear  letter  which  came  to  me  in 
December,  in  which  he  wrote :  '  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  call  myself  a  Christian,  and  I  shall 
make  no  profession  to  be  such  until  I  am  sure 
of  it,  but  my  life  has  not  seemed  to  me  for  a 
long  time  to  be  my  own.  '  Bought  with  a  price' 
just  expresses  it.  I  can  point  to  no  time  at  which 
I  was  conscious  by  any  revolution  of  feeling  of 
'experiencing  a  change  of  heart,'  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  man's  heart  might  be  changed  for 
all  that  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  able  to  watch  every  footprint  of  God.  The 
way  is  all  that  concerns  us;  to  see  that  we 
follow  it  and  him." 

Satisfied  that  he  is  at  rest,  her  agony  is  in  the 
pain  of  separation,  and  in  the  feeling  that  heaven 
itself,  even  if  both  should  meet  there,  will  fail 
to  be  a  reuniting  of  the  severed  links.  Her 
thoughts  of  heaven  might  have  been  condensed 
in  those  lines  describing  it  as  a  place 

"  Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up, 
And  Sabbaths  have  no  end." 

I  quote  from  the  journal : 

"  If  I  were  to  go  there  it  would  do  me  no 
good,  for  I  should  not  see  Roy.  Or  if  by  chance 
I  should  see  him  standing  up  among  the  white 
angels  it  would  not  be  Roy.  I  should  grow  so 
tired  of  singing — should  long  and  fret  for  one 
little  talk,  for  I  never  said  good-by,  and — " 

About  this  time  comes  a  letter  from  the  aunt, 
Mrs.  Forceythe.  This  aunt  is  a  widowed  sister 
of  Mary  Cabot's  mother,  and,  having  spent 
most  of  her  life  in  the  South  and  West,  she  is 
personally  unknown  to  her  niece.   She  writes : 

"  You  have  been  in  all  my  thoughts,  and  they 
have  been  such  pitiful,  tender  thoughts  that  I 
can  not  help  letting  you  know  that  somebody  is 
sorry  for  you." 

"  I  can  only  leave  you  with  the  heart  that 
bled  and  broke  for  you  and  Roy. 
"Your  aunt, 

"Winifred  Forceythe." 

A  visit  follows  from  her  and  her  three-year- 
old  daughter,  which  is  prolonged  into  a  perma- 
nent residence. 

Mrs.  Forceythe,  with  a  keen  insight,  soon 
discovers  the  sorest  feeling  of  the  niece's  heart, 
and  when  she  ventures  to  show  her  the  rebel!- 
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Sous  pages  of  her  journal  in  which  she  had 
quoted  (hose  lines  from  Burger,  she  gives  her 
this  bit  of  comfort : 

"Mary,  Mary)  do  you  think  he  could  have 
lived  those  thirty-three  years  and  be  cruel  to 
you  now?  Think  that  over  and  over;  only 
that  It  may  be  the  only  thought  you  dare  to 
have;  it  was  all  I  dared  to  have  once;  but 
cling  to  it— cling  with  both  hands,  Mary,  and 
keep  it." 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  she  tries  to  put 
away  Mary's  feeling  that  the  separation  is  caused 
by  a  cruel  God ;  and  having  partly  succeeded, 
she  begins  to  divest  her  mind  of  what  she  feels 
to  be  her  false  conceptions  of  that  other  world. 
She  has  fully  satisfied  herself  that  a  life  beyond 
the  flood  is  the  reuniting  of  the  broken  links 
here,  a  taking  up  of  the  old  life  just  where  we 
dropped  it,  and  a  going  on  from  that  to  wonder- 
ful heights  and  inconceivable  bliss.  She  says 
of  Roy : 

'*  He  will  meet  you  at  the  door  in  this  other 
home — just  as  he  did  in  this,  after  you  had  been 
away — and  lead  you  into  the  light  and  warmth. 
And  can  not  that  make  the  cold  and  the  dark  a 
little  shorter  ?" 

In  answer  to  Mary's  complaint  that  she  can 
not  say  "  God's  will  be  done,"  she  answers : 

"Sometime  you  will  find  out,  in  a  happy 
moment,  that  you  can  say  those  words  with  all 
your  heart,  and  with  all  your  might,  and  with 
all  your  strength." 

When  poor  Mary  asks  for  proof  texts  in  re- 
gard to  the  recognition  in  heaven  of  separated 
earthly  friends,  she  answers  in  some  such  pas- 
sages as  these: 

"If  many  shall  come  from  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  will  they  not  know  them  ?  or  will 
they  think  it  is  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego  ?" 

"  Did  not  Peter  and  the  others  know  Moses 
when  they  saw  him  ?  know  Elias  when  they 
saw  him  ?" 

"  Did  not  the  beggar  recognize  Abraham  ? 
You  remember  the  cry  wrung  from  the  old 
stricken  king,  '  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  will 
not  return  to  me.' " 

But  still  there  come  to  Mary's  mind  the 
thoughts  of  heaven  as  a  place  where,  with 
crowns,  and  white  robes  and  palms,  all  the 
redeemed  spend  an  eternity  of  singing,  and  she 
says: 

"But  the  harps  and  the  choirs,  the  throne 
and  the  robes,  are  all  in  Revelation." 

"  Can 't  people  tell  picture  from  substance,  a 
metaphor  from  its  meaning?"  answers  Mrs. 
Forceythe. 
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And  now  commences  Mrs.  Forceythe's  delin- 
eations of  her  own  views  of  heaven,  to  which 
Mary  becomes  a  ready  convert : 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  talk  as  well  as  sing. 
There  are  the  visitors  at  the  beautiful  Mount 
of  Transfiguration.    Did  not  they  talk  ?" 

"  Only  when  we  talk  in  heaven  there  will  be 
no  troubles,  nor  sins,  nor  anxieties  to  talk 
about." 

"  I  believe  we  shall  talk,  and  laugh,  and  joke, 
and  play.  There  was  sense  and  Christianity  in 
what  somebody  wrote  of  a  humorous  poet." 

"Does  nobody  laugh  there  where  he  has 
gone? — this  man  of  the  smile  and  the  jest- 
provided  there  was  hope  that  the  poor  fellow 
had  gone  to  heaven." 

To  all  this  Mary  readily  assents ;  from  some 
of  it  some  of  us  would  dissent.  Years  ago, 
when  we  were  children,  we  were  "pleased  with 
a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw ;"  we  can  recall 
the  merry  childish  giggle  which  seemed  such 
positive  enjoyment  then,  though,  perhaps,  if 
suddenly  checked  and  questioned,  we  could 
have  given  no  intelligent  reason  for  our  mirth. 
That  childish  giggle  would  be  impossible  to  us 
now ;  it  constituted  one  element  in  the  happi- 
ness of  childhood,  and  yet  now  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  or  sympathize  with  it.  When 
we  ceased  to  be  children  "  we  put  away  childish 
things  ;"  and  so,  perhaps,  when  we  grow  to  be 
redeemed  saints,  and  put  away  earthly  tilings, 
these  pleasant  plays,  and  laughs,  and  jokes  will 
be  no  longer  essential ;  they  may  be  as  impos- 
sible as  the  childish  mirth  of  little  faith  would 
be  now  to  you  or  me,  reader. 

After  these  quotations  we  have  some  flippant 
remarks,  which  I  will  not  quote,  that  mar  the 
beauty  of  this  otherwise  thoughtful  book.  There 
is,  occasionally,  a  touch  of  flippancy,  of  levity, 
which  reminds  me  of  the  smartness  of  Fanny 
Fern. 

But  Aunt  Winifred's  consolations  are  not 
confined  to  her  niece.  A  pupil  in  her  class  at 
Sunday-school  confides  to  her  her  trouble.  "  See 
here,  I  can 't  be  good.  I  would  be  good  if  I 
could  only  just  have  a  piano."  And  she  an- 
swers, "Well,  Clo.,  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl 
and  go  to  heaven,  I  think  you  will  have  a  piano 
there,  and  play  as  much  as  you  care  to." 

To  my  mind  this  is  as  if  my  little  daughter 
should  say,  "  See  here,  ma,  I  can 't  be  good.  I 
would  be  good  if  I  could  only  have  a  big  waxen 
doll  with  curls,  that  could  shut  its  eyes  when  I 
put  it  to  sleep."  And  I  answer,  "Well,  my 
child,  be  good  and  learn  your  lessons,  and  grow 
up  to  be  a  woman,  and  then  you  shall  have  a 
waxen  doll  such  as  you  speak  of,  and  you  shall 
play  with  it  as  much  as  you  care  to." 
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I  think  she  would  instinctively  feel, "  I  sha  n't 
care  to  play  with  it  then  at  all.  I  shall  have 
womanly  tastes  and  feelings,  and  the  old  doll 
loves  will  be  laid  aside." 

Mrs.  Forceythe  is  also  found  by  the  sick  and 
the  dying.  Mrs.  Bland,  the  minister's  wife,  is 
dying,  and  her  little  children  are  to  be  mother- 
less ;  and  the  mother  in  her  agony — for  she  is 
dying  from  severe  burns— only  grieves  for  them. 

"  I  could  bear  it,  I  could  bear  it,  if  it  were  not 
for  them.  Without  any  mother  all  their  lives — 
such  little  things — and  to  go  away  when  I  can 't 
do  a  single  thing  for  them." 

But  Aunt  Winifred  stooped  down  and  spoke 
decidedly,  but  low;  "You  will  do  for  them. 
God  knows  all  about  it.  He  will  not  send  you 
away  from  them.  You  shall  be  just  as  much 
their  mother  every  day  of  their  lives  as  you 
have  been.  Perhaps  there  is  something  to  be 
done  for  them  which  you  never  could  have  done 
here." 

The  scene  is  beautiful;  and  yet  how  could 
she  dare  ?  It  may  be  truth ;  perhaps  it  is ;  but 
to  utter,  as  a  decided  fact,  what  God  has  not 
revealed ;  how  dares  she  ? 

I  just  now  recall  a  beautiful  character  men- 
tioned by  Jean  Paul  Richter — his  sister-in-law, 
Ernestina,  who  passed  away  in  early  woman- 
hood a  childless  wife.  He  says  of  her:  "O, 
how  wouldst  thou  have  loved  and  educated  with 
thy  clearness  of  perception,  thy  strength  of 
character,  thy  self-sacrificing  soul!"  and  adds, 
"  The  desire  to  press  a  child  to  her  heart  occu- 
pied the  last  moments  before  her  death.  She 
was  one  of  the  noblest  women  who  ever  lived." 

Had  Aunt  Winifred  knelt  by  the  side  of  this 
death-bed — though  Ernestina  seems  to  have 
been  herself  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  passing  away — would  she  have  dared  sug- 
gest that  in  another  stage  of  being  these  moth- 
erly aspirations  would  be  gratified?  Would 
she  not  rather  have  said,  "  God  created  these 
yearnings  and  aspirations,  and  if  not  gratified 
here,  he  has  that  which  will  be  better  in  store 
for  you  in  another  world.  We  may  not  say 
decidedly  what,  but  he  sees40ur  needs  ;  he  will 
see  that  nothing  is  lacking  which  will  develop 
these  natures  of  ours  to  holiness  and  happiness." 

Another  instance  of  Aunt  Winifred's  consola- 
tions. The  little  sentimental  Clo.,  who  could 
not  "  be  good  without  a  piano,"  becomes  a  dis- 
appointed love-lorn  lass ;  she  bestows  her  heart 
upon  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  gift,  and  who 
has  never  sought  to  win  it.  She  comes  to  Aunt 
Winifred,  the  consoler,  "O,  Mrs.  Forceythe, 
what  is  going  to  become  of  me  up  there  ?  He 
never  loved  me,  you  see,  and  he  never,  never 
will ;  and  he  will  have  some  beautiful,  good  wife 


of  his  own,  and  I  won't  have  any  body.  For  I 
can 't  love  any  body  else ;  I 've  tried." 

Mrs.  Forceythe  does  not  comfort  by  telling 
her  that  "  in  heaven  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,"  but  she  tells  her  "  that  she 
shall  have  him  there,  or  if  not  himself  some- 
thing— somebody  who  would  so  much  more  than 
fill  his  place  that  she  shall  never  have  a  lonely 
or  unloved  moment."  Does  she  forget  that  she 
"  can 't  love  any  body  else  ?  she 's  tried  ?"  How 
much  better  to  cling  to  the  simple  written  word, 
and  tell  her  that  this  fancied  earthly  love  is  not 
necessary  for  her  happiness  or  peace. 

But  we  have  left  Mary  Cabot  We  return  to 
her  difficulties  and  questionings,  and  to  Aunt 
Winifred's  answers. 

They  visit  the  grave-yard — for  Roy's  dead 
body  has  been  brought  home  and  deposited  in 
the  village  cemetery — and  there  in  the  shade  of 
the  evergreens,  sitting  on  the  green  turf,  with 
the  Summer  breezes  blowing  upon  them,  they 
talk  of  the  knowledge  which  our  departed  ones 
have  of  our  life  here.  Mary  wonders  if  Roy 
is  thinking  of  her  now ;  if,  in  that  happy  home 
where  he  dwells,  he  cares  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  loved  one  left  behind.  Aunt  Winifred  an- 
swers: 

"  Roy  loved  you.  Our  Father,  for  some  ten- 
der hidden  reason,  took  him  out  of  your  sight 
for  awhile.  Though  changed  much,  he  can 
have  forgotten  nothing.  Being  only  out  of 
sight,  you  remember,  not  lost,  nor  asleep,  nor 
annihilated,  he  goes  on  loving.  To  love  must 
mean  to  think  of,  to  care  for,  to  hope  for,  to 
pray  for,  not  less  out  of  the  body  than  in  it" 

This  thought  leads  to  the  assurance  by  Aunt 
Winifred  that  she  does  not  doubt  that  "the 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation  "  are  our  own  departed  ones. 
Mary  drinks  in  Aunt  Winifred's  belief  without 
question,  though  Aunt  Winifred  assures  her 
that  she  has  no  positive  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  " 
on  that  point. 

"  The  Bible,"  she  says,  "does  not  say  a  great 
deal  about  it,  but  it  does  not  contradict  it." 

Mary  finds  comfort  in  the  belief,  and  imme- 
diately conceives  of  Roy  as  hovering  over  her 
pathway,  interested  in  her  life,  glad  of  her  suc- 
cesses, his  own  happiness  increased  by  witness- 
ing her  brave  discharge  of  duty,  her  willing 
bearing  of  the  burden  which  had  seemed  so 
crushing  in  her  first  sudden  bereavement. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us  can  offer  any 
objection  to  Mary's  belief,  inasmuch  as  the 
Bible  plainly  does  not  contradict  it.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  we  may  admit  her  desire  to  please 
Roy  to  be  a  legitimate  motive  for  a  certain  line 
of  conduct  when  other  motives  seem  powerless, 
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but,  if  we  allow  this  "  communion  of  the  saints," 
as  Mrs.  Forceythe  calls  it,  to  lead  us  to  consult 
them  as  to  our  mode  of  conduct,  we  trench 
upon  modern .  spiritualism,  and  to  those  who 
would  hold  by  the  teachings  of  the  blessed  book 
such  conduct  is  simply  repulsive. 

As  an  instance  of  Mrs.  Forceythe's  "com- 
munion of  saints,"  I  give  the  following : 

The  subject  of  her  residence  with  May  or 
her  return  to  her  Western  home  had  been  dis- 
cussed ;  she  was  undecided ;  but  after  an  after- 
noon spent  alone  in  her  room,  she  returns  to 
the  sitting-room  and  says,  "It  is  quite  plain 
now,  I  have  been  talking  it  over  with  them  all 
the  afternoon  ;  it  seems  to  be  what  thty  want." 

And  Mary  starts  at  the  expression  "with 
them,"  but  immediately  adds  mentally,  "  Ah ! 
it  is  simply  real  to  her !  Who,  indeed,  but  her 
Savior  and  her  husband  ?" 

Miss  Phelps  does  not  tell  us  how  she  com- 
muned with  her  husband.  With  her  Savior  we 
suppose  by  prayer ;  but  are  we  anywhere  com- 
manded or  allowed  to  pray — not  in  the  sense  of 
petitioning,  but  of  consulting — with  our  de- 
parted ones? 

Mary  now  wants  something  definite  about  the 
resurrection  and  the  intermediate  state.  Mrs. 
Forceythe  believes  that  in  that  intermediate 
state  we  shall  not  be  disembodied,  but  re-em- 
bodied; not,  however,  in  the  permanent  body 
which  is  to  be  ours  after  the  resurrection ;  and 
In  regard  to  that  body  she  bids  us  remember 
that  "Paul  expressly  stated  that  we  shall  not 
rise  in  our  entire  earthly  bodies.  The  simile  he 
used  is  the  seed  sown,  dying  in,  and  mingling 
with  the  ground.  How  many  of  its  original 
particles  are  found  in  the  full-grown  ear  ?" 

"For  aught  we  know  some  invisible  com- 
pound of  an  annihilated  body  may  hover,  by  a 
Divine  decree,  around  the  site  of  death  till  it  is 
wanted — sufficient  to  preserve  identity  as  strictly 
as  a  body  can  ever  be  said  to  preserve  it." 

Then  there  are  many  "conjectures"  in  regard 
to  the  rivers  and  trees,  the  mansions,  etc.,  in 
the  New  Jerusalem.  Aunt  Winifred  is  only 
careful  to  conjecture  "nothing  that  the  Bible 
contradicts  ;"  but  at  last  she  is  obliged  to  sum 
up  her  beautiful  conjectures  in  the  words  famil- 
iar to  us  all  from  infancy,  "  that  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  conceived," 
etc.,  and  that  we  shall  be  satisfied  when  we 
awake  in  his  "  likeness." 

Thus  pleasantly  pass  away  the  days — Aunt 
Winifred,  whose  feeble  health  assures  her  that 
she  is  nearing  the  Gates,  content  to  await  till 
the  messenger  calls,  and  Mary  each  day  losing 
her  selfish  grief  in  her  earnest  desire  to  be 
about  the  Master's  business. 


The  scene  soon  closes — Aunt  Winifred's 
death  now  is  touchingly  beautiful,  if  we  except 
the  asking  Mary  for  messages  for  Roy  in  heaven. 
Little  Faith  remains  with  Mary,  and  Mary  closes 
her  Journal,  saying: 

"  We  are  waiting  for  the  morning,  little  Faith 
and  I — for  the  morning  when  the  gates  shall 
open.  I,  from  my  stiller  watches,  am  not  sad- 
dened by  the  music  of  Faith's  life.  I  feel  sure 
that  her  mother  wishes  it  to  be  a  cheery  life.  I 
feel  sure  that  she  is  showing  me  who  will  have 
no  motherhood,  by  which  to  show  myself,  how 
to  help  her  little  girl." 

Turning  from  Gates  Ajar,  we  find  the  other 
book  I  have  mentioned,  Men,  Women,  and 
Ghosts,  to  be  very  different ;  there  is  no  theo- 
logical creed  to  be  inculcated,  and  we  may  sum 
up  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
series  of  sketches  as  these — a  keen  insight  into 
character,  and  a  wonderfully  vivid  power  of 
description. 

A  word  as  to  our  author's  choice  of  charac- 
ters; they  are  not  those  who  wear  fine  linen 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  but  they  are 
generally  those  who  tread  the  paths  of  toil — 
the  every-day  people  whom  one  may  every- 
where meet  in  this  working  world ;  neither  are 
they  the  impossible  heroes  or  heroines  we  meet 
with  in  some  novels,  they  have  their  frailties 
and  imperfections ;  the  path  of  self-sacrifice, 
even  though  they  may  tread  it,  does  not  always 
look  inviting  to  their  feet;  the  wife  sometimes 
says  a  hasty  word  to  him  she  loves,  and  the 
husband  sometimes  consults  his  own  ease,  when 
he  should  be  thinking  of  her  whom  he  has 
sworn  to  "  love  and  cherish." 

The  women  she  sketches  for  us  are  none  of 
them  "strong-minded,"  in  the  offensive  sense 
of  that  term.  In  Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts, 
she  gives  us  no  decidedly  intellectual  character. 
Mrs.  Forceythe  reads  theology,  quotes  Butler, 
Lauderdale,  and  many  an  almost  forgotten 
worthy,  yet  she  is  satisfied  to  lead  a  humble 
life  as  a  pastor's  wife  in  an  obscure  Western 
town,  accepting  as  her  mission  to  doing  all  in 
her  power  to  elevate  the  ignorant  and  degraded. 
After  her  husband's  death,  she  is  still  satisfied 
with  the  mission  of  healing  the  broken-hearted. 

If  there  is  any  objection  to  be  made  to  her 
delineation  of  character,  it  is  that  she  exercises 
her  scalpel  more  keenly  and  criticises  more 
severely  the  "  lords  of  creation  "  than  when  she 
deals  with  her  own  sex.  Let  me  give  an  exam- 
ple. She  is  speaking  of  woman's  manner  of 
compensating  herself  when  she  is  somewhat 
disappointed  in  her  husband's  love: 

"Women  whose  dream  of  marriage  have 
faded  a  little  have  a  way  of  transferring  their 
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passionate  devotion  and  content  from  husband 
to  child.  It  is  like  anchoring  in  a  harbor — a 
pleasant  harbor,  and  one  in  which  it  is  good  to 
be;  never  at  sea,  and  yet  never  at  home. 
Whatever  a  woman's  children  may  be  to  her, 
her  husband  should  be  always  something  beyond 
and  more;  forever  crowned  for  her  as  first, 
dearest,  best  on  a  throne  that  neither  son  nor 
daughter  can  usurp.  Through  mistake  or  mis- 
ery the  throne  may  be  left  vacant  or  voiceless, 
but  who  cometh  after  the  king  ?" 

She  goes  on  to  trace  the  history  of  one  of 
these  wives,  who  has  transferred  the  dearest 
and  holiest  of  her  affections  to  her  children,  and 
some  of  us  will  recognize  the  character  among 
our  acquaintances.  We  follow  with  interest  the 
beautiful  honeymoon — the  walks  by  the  beach, 
the  pleasant  drives,  the  evening  chats  with  the 
young  wife  upon  the  husband's  knee — then  the 
life  so  changed  after  the  advent  of  the  first 
baby,  the  pleasant  little  walks  and  drives  all 
given  up,  the  seat  upon  the  husband's  knee 
vacated  by  the  wife  because  of  the  heavy  baby 
on  her  own ;  and  our  author  grows  indignant 
as  she  speaks  of  the  ease  with  which  the  hus- 
band has  accustomed  himself  "  to  his  solitary 
drives  and  walks ;  to  missing  his  wife's  watch- 
ing face  at  door  or  window;  to  sitting  whole 
evenings  by  himself,  while  she  sang  to  the  fret- 
ful baby  overhead  in  her  sweet  little  tried  voice ; 
to  forgetting  that  she  might  ever  hunger  for  a 
twilight  drive,  a  sunny  sail,  for  the  sparkle  and 
the  freshness,  the  dreaming,  the  petting,  the 
caresses,  all  the  silly  little  lover's  habits  of  their 
early  married  days;  to  going  his  own  way  and 
letting  her  go  hers." 

As  I  read  her  indignant  words,  I  feel  like 
saying  to  Miss  Phelps  that  she  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  he  grew  accustomed  to  the  change 
with  "  ease ;"  but  what  is  a  man  to  do  when  his 
ofFers  to  hold  baby  are  refused,  when  his  efforts 
to  read  aloud  are  interrupted  by  baby's  cries, 
when  his  invitations  to  walk  or  ride  are  invaria- 
bly met  by  the  reply  that  "  baby  can 't  be  left," 
when  his  efforts  to  nurse  baby  at  night  are  neg- 
atived by  the  mother,  who,  in  the  first  flush  of 
motherly  devotion,  prefers  to  do  it  herself? 

However  little  1  may  justify  this  husband's 
subsequent  conduct,  I  must  beg  for  some  pity 
for  the  man  who,  sitting  below  reading  alone, 
finds  some  passage  which  he  longs  to  commu- 
nicate to  her  who  sings  to  the  baby  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  yet  who  knows  his  entrance  there  is 
vetoed,  lest  he  should  "  wake  baby." 

If  Miss  Phelps's  men  and  women  are  gen- 
erally skillfully  drawn,  I  can  not  say  as  much 
of  her  children ;  she  has  known  little  of  chil- 
dren, or  she  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  the 


acquaintance  she  has  formed  among  them.  Her 
babies  are  generally  uninteresting ;  they  usually 
"  cry  all  night ;"  her  little  girls  are  all  hoydens ; 
Faith,  who  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acters, is  unnatural.  She  is  a  bright,  intelligent 
child  of  four  years ;  and  who  of  us  can  think 
of  such  a  child  with  such  a  mother — a  mother 
who  would  take  her  daughter  in  her  lap  and  tell 
her  the  sweet  story  of  the  infant  Jesus,  and 
then  imagine  that  she  would  give  this  answer 
to  the  following  question : 

"  Faith,  where  did  Jesus  go  when  he  fled  from 
Herod?" 

"  Why,  do  n't  I  know  ?  to  Europe— of  course 
every  body  goes  to  Europe." 

Miss  Phelps's  children  are  impulsive,  hon- 
orable, scorning  a  lie,  but  with  the  young  Amer- 
ican go-a-headitiveness  developed  in  its  most 
exaggerated  form;  they  talk  slang,  and  they 
are  deficient  in  that  beautiful  trait  that  some  of 
us  have  learned  to  admire,  reverence. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  would  advise  no  one 
to  go  to  Miss  Phelps  for  the  formation  of  their 
theological  opinions;  while  I  would  carefully 
remove  her  books  from  the  hands  of  children ; 
yet  if  any  one  needs  rest  and  relaxation  from 
graver  studies,  he  may  find  it  in  these  books. 
To  furnish  this  relaxation  is  the  proper  mission 
of  novels  and  romances,  and,  reader,  when  your 
ordinary  life  seems  prosaic,  you  may  meet  in 
such  sketches  as  this,  your  neighbors  and 
friends  somewhat  idealized,  and  yet  probably 
not  more  so  than  these  people  would  appear  to 
you,  could  you  enlarge  their  actions  and  motives, 
as  a  writer  may  analyze  the  characters  she 
depicts.  _ 

HYMN. 


Look  from  the  sphere  of  endless  day, 
O,  God  of  mercy  and  of  might  1 

In  pity  look  on  those  who  stray 
Benighted  in  this  land  of  light. 

In  peopled  vale,  in  lonely  glen, 

In  crowded  mart,  by  stream  and  sea, 
How  many  of  the  sons  of  men 

Hear  not  the  message  sent  from  thee ! 
Send  forth  thy  heralds,  Lord,  to  call 

The  thoughtless  young,  the  hardened  old- 
A  wandering  flock — and  bring  them  all 

To  the  good  Shepherd's  peaceful  fold. 

Send  them  thy  mighty  word  to  speak, 
Till  faith  shall  dawn  and  doubt  depart ; 

To  awe  the  bold,  to  stay  the  weak, 
And  bind  and  heal  the  broken  heart 

Then  all  these  wastes — a  dreary  scene — 
On  which,  with  sorrowing  eyes,  we  gaze, 
'  Shall  grow  with  living  waters  green, 
And  lift  to  heaven  the  voice  of  praise. 
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PERSECUTIONS  OF  THE  PAPAL 
CHURCH. 


THE  General  Council  now  assembled  in  the 
city  of  Rome  is  called  upon  to  decide 
weighty  matters  of  ecclesiastical,  faith,  and  to 
settle  important  questions  of  Church  authority. 
The  subjects  submitted  for  the  discussion  and 
vote  of  the  venerable  prelates  composing  the 
Council,  aside  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
and  Papal  Infallibility,  are  chiefly  those  pub- 
lished in  the  latest  Allocution  and  Syllabus  of 
the  Holy  Father.  The  more  important  of  these 
are  embodied  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  The  Church  has  the  right  of  employing 
external  coercion ;  that  is,  she  has  direct  and 
indirect  temporal  power  as  distinguished  from 
spiritual,  or,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  power 
of  civil  and  corporal  punishment.  The  conse- 
quences of  these  doctrines  are,  that  the  Church 
has  the  right  to  imprison,  hang,  and  barn,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  revive  the  Inquisition,  and  that 
kings  and  magistrates  may  of  right  be  forced  by 
excommunication  and  its  consequences  to  exe- 
cute the  sentences  of  the  Pope. 

2.  The  Popes  can  still  depose  Icings  at  their 
will,  and  give  away  whole  kingdoms  and  nations 
at  their  good  pleasure.  This  right  was  fre- 
quently exercised  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  when 
Martin  IV  placed  King  Pedro  of  Arragon  under 
excommunication  and  interdict  for  making  good 
bis  hereditary  claim  to  Sicily,  or  when  Pope- 
Clement  IV  sold  millions  of  Italians  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  and  declared  that  if  the  first  payment 
were  not  promptly  made  he  would  be  excom- 
municated, and  if  the  second  were  neglected  the 
whole  nation  would  be  deprived  of  sacraments 
and  divine  worship. 

3.  The  existing  views  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  religious  faith  and  profession  are 
wrong.  The  consequence  of  this  proposition 
is,  that  it  is  wicked  error  to  admit  Protestants 
to  equal  political  rights  with  Catholics,  or  to 
allow  Protestant  immigrants  liberty  of  worship, 
and  not  only  this,  but  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to 
suppress  and  coerce  them.  Against  this  prop- 
osition, so  long  the  rule  of  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Austria  and  Spain,  as  of  the  other  Catholic 
governments  of  Europe,  a  strong  reaction  has 
of  late  years  taken  place,  and  the  Pope  desires 
the  Council  to  establish  it  as  an  article  of  faith. 

4.  The  concluding  proposition  of  the  Syllabus 
is,  that  "  they  are  in  damnable  error  who  regard 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Pope  with  modern  civ- 
ilization as  possible  or  desirable."  Modern 
civilization  is,  in  this  view,  Belial,  and  wit|^  it 
Christ  can  have  no  concord.  The  Pope  can  not 
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therefore  tolerate  freedom  of  worship,  profession 
and  teaching,  nor  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  and  execute  their  own  laws. 
He  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  abso- 
lute sovereignty.  Free  institutions  are  the  bane 
of  his  supremacy,  and  the  liberal  party  of  the 
Church  will  find  it  impossible  to  make  any  com- 
promise or  come  to  any  understanding  with  the 
favorers  of  absolutism. 

The  dogma  of  Infallibility  once  established, 
the  consequence  will  be  to  coerce  men's  minds 
into  submission  to  every  Papal  decree  in  matters 
not  only  of  religion,  but  of  morals,  politics, 
education,  and  social  science.  Future  Councils 
will  be  superfluous.  Theology  will  no  longer 
be  a  study.  Partisans  will  discuss  Papal  deci- 
sions for  or  against  any  given  doctrine ;  and 
amid  conflicting  pronouncements,  for  there  are 
many  such,  the  sincere  inquirer  will  be  at  a  loss 
what  path  to  pursue. 

Such  dogmas,  if  decided  by  the  Council,  would 
turn  back  the  hands  on  the  dial-plate  of  time 
five  centuries.  As  far  as  the  power  of  the 
Church  can  go,  the  superstitions  and  ignorance 
of  the  Dark  Ages  would  be  revived,  and  with 
them  the  usages  and  laws  of  society  and  the 
domination  and  power  of  the  priesthood.  But 
what  were  the  customs  of  the  people  and  the 
authority  of  the  clergy  ?  What  are  the  institu- 
tions which  we  might  expect  to  be  revived  and 
the  rule  over  men's  consciences  and  actions 
that  would  be  set  up?  What  are  the  penalties 
for  disobedience,  and  the  methods  of  enforcing 
submission  to  the  control  of  the  Church  ?  These 
have  already  been  hinted  at;  but  we  propose  to 
mention  more  at  large  a  few  of  the  practices  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
and  the  punishment  of  obstinate  heretics,  in  the 
ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Reformation. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity  the 
only  punishment  for  heresy  was  exclusion  from 
the  Church.  As  the  power  of  the  Church  in- 
creased, other  penalties  were  imposed,  even 
death  itself;  but  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  not  established  by  authority  until  the 
thirteenth  century.  Heretofore  the  bishops  had 
been  acknowledged  as  guardians  of  the  faith, 
and  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  making  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  now  a  new  tribunal  was  created  for 
this  purpose.  The  immediate  motive  for  its 
establishment  was  the  suppression  of  the  alleged 
heresy  of  the  Albigenses  whom  the  Church,  in 
her  maternal  anxiety  for  their  salvation,  under- 
took to  reclaim  or  to  exterminate.  This  terrible 
engine  of  cruel  and  arbitrary  power  was  grad- 
ually introduced  into  all  of  the  Italian  States 
except  Naples,  into  some  of  the  provinces  of 
France,  and  into  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
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Portugal ;  bat  all  attempts  of  the  Papal  See  to 
introduce  it  into  England  and  the  other  Euro- 
pean States  were  resolutely  and  successfully 
withstood. 

The  principal  offices  of  this  Court  were  called 
"  Inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity,"  and  they  held 
their  sittings  for  the  trial  of  heretics  in  a  build- 
ing known  as  the  "  Palace  of  the  Inquisition." 
Their  servants  who  executed  their  orders  were 
called  "familiars."  When  any  one  was  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  one  of  these  familiars  was 
sent  to  seize  him.  This  order  was  executed 
with  such  astonishing  address  and  secrecy  that 
the  person  was  often  missed  without  any  one's 
knowing  what  had  become  of  him.  On  being 
brought  into  the  prison,  the  suspected  heretic 
was  first  questioned  by  the  inquisitor,  and  if  he 
persisted  in  denying  his  heresy,  his  constancy 
was  tried  by  the  most  horrid  tortures.  If  he  still 
refused  to  comply  with  the  iniquitous  demands 
of  the  inquisitors  to  confess  whatever  crimes 
thought  proper  to  charge  him  with,  he  was, 
a  proper  'interval,  subjected  to  torture  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  each  with  more  severity 
if  possible  than  at  the  first  If,  by  these  means, 
a  confession  was  extorted,  or  if  the  accused 
was  otherwise  found  guilty,  his  effects  were 


confiscated,  he  was  condemned  to  be  scourged, 
imprisoned  for  life,  sent  to  the  galleys,  or  put 
to  death.  In  these  punishments,  neither  age 
nor  sex  was  spared.  If  death  was  the  sentence, 
the  execution  was  sometimes  deferred  for  one 
or  perhaps  several  years,  that  the  sacrifice  of  a 
great  number  of  delinquents  might  produce  a 
more  striking  and  salutary  effect. 

The  wholesale  executions  of  the  Inquisition, 
being  considered  as  a  religious  ceremony,  were 
styled  in  Spain  and  Portugal  Autos-da-fe',  or 
Acts  of  Faith.  They  were  celebrated  in  general 
on  the  accession  of  a  king  to  the  crown,  or  on 
occasion  of  his  majority,  of  his  marriage,  or  the 
birth  of  an  heir-apparent.  These  horrid  sights 
at  last  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  priest-ridden 
and  superstitious  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
as  a  sort  of  public  amusement.  Executions  on 
a  smaller  scale  took  place  every  year  toward  the 
conclusion  of  Lent,  on  the  second  Friday  pre- 
ceding Easter. 

By  day-break  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of 
the  Cathedral  summoned  the  faithful  to  the 
horrid  tragedy.  Persons  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction eagerly  offered  their  services  to  escort 
the  victims ;  and  grandees  were  often  seen  as- 
suming the  character  of  familiars  of  the  Inquisi- 
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tion.  The  Dominicans,  who  were  all  servants 
of  the  court,  with  the  standard  of  their  execrable 
tribunal,  opened  the  procession.  The  con- 
demned walked  barefoot,  with  a  pointed  cap  on 
their  heads,  and  dressed  in  a  yellow  frock  with 
a  cross  on  the  breast  and  on  the  back,  and 
covered  with  painted  representations  of  the  faces 
of  fiends.  The  penitents,  on  whom  some  penance 
only  was  imposed,  came  first,  and  after  the  cross, 
which  was  borne  behind  them,  followed  such 
persons  as  were  doomed  to  die.  Priests  and 
monks  closed  the  procession.  Passing  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city  to  the  Cathedral, 
a  sermon  was  preached,  and  their  sentences 
read  to  the  delinquents,  each  of  them  standing 
meanwhile,  with  an  extinguished  taper  in  his 
hand  before  a  crucifix.  A  servant  of  the  Inqui- 
sition then  smote  them  on  the  breast  with  his 
hand,  to  signify  that  the  tribunal  had  ceased  to 
have  any  power  over  them.  The  condemned 
were  then  delivered  up  to  an  officer  of  the  civil 
authority,  and  soon  afterward  conducted  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

In  no  country  of  Christendom  did  the  Inqui- 
sition acquire  such  unbounded  power  as  in 
Spain.  Though  at  first  opposed  by  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  the  crafty  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
fostered  it,  perceiving  what  important  aid  they 
might  derive  from  the  employment  of  such  an 
engine  as  the  Inquisition  in  the  execution  of 
their  ambition,  arbitrary,  and  cruel  plans.  They 
had  already  made  several  successful  attempts 
toward  reducing  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility, 
and  investing  the  crown  with  absolute  authority. 
It  was  calculated  that,  by  means  of  this  tribunal 
wholly  dependent  on  the  court,  the  Jews  and 
the  Mohammedans  might  be  suppressed,  the 
royal  treasury  replenished  by  the  property  of  all 
delinquents  which  would  devolve  to  it,  and  the 
power  of  the  grandees  and  even  of  the  clergy 
curbed.  Accordingly,  Cardinal  Mendoza  was 
supported  in  his  efforts  to  establish  the  institu- 
tion in  Seville,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  in 
the  year  1481. 

We  can  not  follow  the  history  of  this  terrible 
engine  of  the  Papal  Church  to  its  final  sup- 
pression in  1820.  The  historian  of  the  tribunal, 
Llorente,  states  that  in  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  years  the  total  number  of  persons  in  Spain 
put  to  death  by  the  Inquisition  was  about  32,000, 
and  of  persons  subjected  to  other  punishments, 
291,000.  To  show  the  frivolous  nature  of  the 
charges,  and  the  dreadful  punishment  meted 
out  by  the  court  to  the  accused,  we  introduce  a 
few  authentic  cases. 

A  maid-servant  of  one  of  the  jailers  belong- 
ing to  the  Inquisition  was  accused  of  humanity, 
and  detected  in  bidding  the  prisoners  keep  up 
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their  spirits.  For  this  heinous  crime,  as  it  was 
called,  she  was  publicly  whipped,  banished  from 
her  native  place  for  ten  years,  and  branded  on 
the  forehead  with  these  words :  "A  favorer  and 
aider  of  heretics." 

Francis  Romanes,  a  native  of  Spain,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  merchants  of  Antwerp  to  transact 
some  business  for  them  at  Bremen.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  Romish  persuasion ;  but 
going  one  day  into  a  Protestant  church,  he  was 
struck  with  the  truths  which  he  heard,  and, 
beginning  to  perceive  the  errors  of  Popery,  he 
determined  to  search  further  into  the  matter. 
Perusing  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  some  Protestant  divines,  he  perceived  "the 
error  of  the  principles  he  had.  formerly  em- 
braced, and  renounced  the  impositions  of  Popery 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in 
which  religion  appeared  in  all  its  genuine  purity. 
Resolving  to  think  only  of"his  eternal  salvation, 
he  studied  religious  truth,  more  than  trade,  and 
purchased  books  rather  than  merchandise,  con- 
vinced that  the  riches  of  the  body  are  trifling 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  soul.  He 
resigned  his  agency  to  the  merchants  of  Ant- 
werp, giving  them  an  account  at  the  same  time 
of  his  conversion  ;  and  then,  resolving  to  con- 
vert his  parents,  he  went  without  delay  to  Spain 
for  that  purpose.  But  the  Antwerp  merchants 
writing  to  the  Inquisitors,  he  was  arrested,  im- 
prisoned for  some  time,  and  then  condemned  to 
the  stake  as  a  heretic. 

Four  Protestant  women  were  seized  at  Seville, 
tortured,  and  afterward  ordered  for  execution. 
On  the  way  they  began  to  sing  psalms ;  but  the 
officers,  thinking  that  the  words  of  the  psalms 
reflected  on  themselves,  put  gags  into  their 
mouths  to  silence  them.  They  were  then  burnt, 
and  the  houses  where  they  resided  were  like- 
wise demolished.  A  Protestant  schoolmaster, 
of  the  name  of  Ferdinando,  was  apprehended, 
by  order  of  the  Inquisition,  for  instructing  his 
pupils  in  the  principles  of  Protestantism ;  and, 
after  being  severely  tortured,  was  committed  to 
the  flames. 

A  Dr.  Cacalla,  his  brother  Francis,  and  sister 
Blanche,  were  burned  at  VaUadolid  for  having 
spoken  against  the  inquisitors.  A  gentlewoman 
with  her  two  daughters  and  niece  were  ap- 
prehended at  Seville,  on  account  of  their  pro- 
fessing the  Protestant  religion.  They  were  all 
put  to  the  torture,  and  when  that  was  over,  one 
of  the  inquisitors  sent  for  the  youngest  daughter, 
pretended  to  sympathize  with  her  and  pity  her 
sufferings ;  then,  binding  himself  with  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  betray  her,  he  said,  "  If  you  will 
disclose  all  to  me  I  promise  you  I  will  procure 
the  discharge  of  your  mother,  sister,  cousin, 
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and  yourself."  Made  confident  by  this  oath, 
she  revealed  the  whole  of  the  tenets  they  pro- 
fessed, when  the  perjured  wretch,  instead  of 
acting  as  be  had  sworn,  immediately  ordered 
her  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  saying,  "  Now  you 
have  revealed  so  much,  I  will  make  you  reveal 
more."  On  her  refusal,  however,  to  say  any 
thing  further,  all  the  prisoners  were  sentenced 
to  be  burned,  which  sentence  was  executed  at 
the  next  Auto-da-Fi. 

It  may  be  queried  whether  these  forms  of 
persecution  can  ever  be  revived.  Perhaps  not ; 
but  the  spirit  that  dictated  them  still  lives. 


Every  day  we  feel  its  power  in  our  larger  cities ; 
in  the  multiplied  schools,  convents,  hospitals, 
and  institutions  where  only  the  Roman  Catholic 
influence  is  felt,  where  only  the  Popish  priest- 
hood is  admitted,  and  Papal  instruction  is  given; 
in  the  hostility  shown  to  our  common  schools, 
and' Our  commonly  received  translation  of  the 
Bible ;  in  the  diligent  seclusion  of  orphan  chil- 
dren from  Protestant  families ;  in  the  confes- 
sional and  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Church ;  in 
the  political  ideas  which  prevail  among  the 
masses  of  their  society,  and  in  their  ignorance 
of  our  American  civilization  and  polity.  We 
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see  it  in  the  sensitiveness  of  their  clergy  and 
their  editors  to  adverse  criticism.  In  some 
places  it  is  almost  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is 
worth  to  announce  a  lecture  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  Papal  Church.  Mobs,  fierce  and  virulent, 
assault  a  man  who  dares  to-express  his  views 
in  public  about  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  this,  too, 
in  free-thinking  and  free-speaking  America.  The 
same  spirit  which  destroys  by  mob  violence 
Protestant  asylums  for  colored  orphans  in  New 
York  city,  which  attacks  a  distributer  of  Bibles 
and  tracts  (n  Toledo,  which  pelts  with  rocks  a 
minister  who  speaks  of  the  abominations  of  the 
Modern  Babylon  in  Columbus,  which  drags 


through  the  streets  of  Chicago  a  priest  who  has 
abjured  his  mass  and.  his  penance,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  Protestant  faith,  that  in  towns 
where  Catholics  have  the  majority  has  com- 
pelled the  teaching  of  the  Romanist  catechism 
in  the  public  schools,  that  has  imprisoned  the 
Madiai  family  in  Italy  or  stolen  a  Jewish  boy 
from  the  arms  of  his  parents  in  Rome  because 
a  servant  girt  impiously  baptized  him,  can  still 
persecute,  devour,  and  ravish — in  this  country, 
happily  yet,  without  law,  and,  we  trust,  never 
with  law.  Against  the  repetition  of  such  out- 
rages the  Protestant  Churches  must  be  united, 
watchful  and  resistant. 
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Sometimes  I  sit  in  the  quiet  gray 

Of  the  slow-departing  April  day, 

And  think  what  record  it  bears  away. 

Away  beyond  the  sunset  bars, 

Beyond  the  silent,  steadfast  stars — 

What  fecord  of  my  growth,  or  lack 

To  seize  the  hours  that  come  not  back — 

What  gain  from  this  day's  beauty  gone ; 

What  from  its  purple  hour  of  dawn ; 

What  from  its  sunshine,. soft  and  still, 

Sleeping  on  valley,  lake,  and  hill. 

Do  I  know  better  what  can  mean 

These  countless  brave  buds  bursting  green  f 

Mean  for  my  soul  that  daily  sees 

Repeated  miracles  like  these  ? 

My  soul  that  wakes  each  morn  from  sleep 

To  find  how  constant  all  things  keep 

Their  settled  round— how  morn  and  night 

Repeat  their  charms  of  sound  and  sight; 

To  see  how  some  unhindered  Will 

Commands  each  power  of  nature  still, 

Subjects  all  to  some  subtile  law, 

So  disconnecting  force  from  flaw, 

That,  ever  m  a  fair  design, 

Daily  unfolds  the  plan  divine— 

So  Oat  the  sunshine  never  fails 

To  brighten  all  earth's  lowliest  vales, 

So  that  no  blot  the  morning  mars, 

No  night  comes  on  without  its  stars ; 

No  ocean  tides  forget  to  flow, 

No  stormy  clouds  to  strew  their  snow. 

Has  this  day  brought  me  nothing  whence 
My  soul  has  gained  a  subtler  sense 
To  pierce  the  veil  that  falls  between 
The  earthly  and  the  great  unseen  ? 
Have  not  these  bird-songs  clear  and  low, 
The  sunset's  gold,  the  mellow  glow 
Of  cheerful  noontide  on  the  hill, 
Suggested  something  fairer  still  ? 
Has  not  the  violet,  blooming  sweet 
Beneath  the  tread  of  careless  feet, 
Said  something  plain  as  any  word 
That  age  or  prophet  ever  heard  ? 
Has  not  the  frail  and  fading  flower, 
That  bloomed  and  withered  in  an  hour, 
No  date  beyond  its  passing  breath, 
No  lesson  but  its  painless  death  ? 
Ah,  yes,  if  this,  if  this  were  all,  f 
If  bird-songs  perish  where  they  fall, 
If  sunsets  fade  and,  fading,  die, 
T  were  vain  to  ask  or  wonder  why, 
Of  all  oar  lives  each  fleeting  day 
Hath  such  a  changeful,  fair  array. 
But  if  each,  symbol  hath  some  germ — 
Each  glowing  star,  each  creeping  worm- 
Some  germ  of  what,  beyond  our  ken, 
Hath  meaning  and  delight  for  men, 
Then  well  may  all  days  teach  us  this, 
That  God's  good  gifts  we  often  miss 
By  disregard  of  humble  things — 


Since  every  bird  thats  soaring,  sings, 
Each  weed  beside  the  wayside  path, 
Some  hidden,  heavenjy  meaning  bath.  ■ 
Some  message  every  stone  and  fern,  . 
If  reverently  we  stoop  to  learn — 
Message  which  we  shall  better  know 
When,  at  the  summons  sweet,  we  go 
Beyond  the  earthly  gloom  and  glow, 
And  see  our  life  outside  its  pain, 
Beyond  Its  losses  and  its  gain, 
And  read  its  puzzling  problems  plain. 
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The  silent  stars  that  gleam  above, 

The  streamlet's  quiet  voice, 
The  gentle  winds  that  float  along 
Like  birds  of  air  with  faintest  song, 

Say  not,  "  Arise,  rejoice." 

But  words  they  utter,  pure  and  deep,. 

That  like  immortal  powers 
Uplift  the  soul  from  earthly  cares, 
And  waft  it  through  celestial  airs 

Sweet  as  the  breath  of  flowers. 

Of  rest  they  whisper,  rest  unbroken, 

They  tell  of  holy  calm, 
And  swift  our  earnest  longings  rise 
On  wings  that  cleave  the  distant  skies, 

For  peace,  a  healing  balm. 

And  sometimes  nature's  kindly  grace, 

Soft-falling  as  the  rain,. 
Sinks  gently  on  the  mourning  heart, 
To  bid  its  bitter  griefs  depart, 

Dispelling  all  its  pain. 

For  God  can  grant  to  lifeless  things 

A  transient  rest  to  send ; 
Though  circled  here  by  prison  bars, 
A  joy  is  lighter  by  the  stars, 

A  flow'ret  is  a  friend. 

But  nothing  lent  to  earth  or  sky,  . 

Though  wondrous  fair  and  bright, 
May  cause  the  spirit's  purest  glow, 
While  all  its  lofty  yearnings  grow 

In  being's  fullest  light 

O  sad,  o'erburdened  one  that  say'st, 

"  Give  lasting  peace  to  me," 
To  aid  upon  thy  journey  drear, 
A  soft  voice  murmurs  in  thy  ear, 

"  My  peace  I  leave  with  thee." 

As  up  the  rugged  hill  of  life 

Our  onward  course  we  tread, 
From  Calvary  those  clear,  sweet  tones 
Have  power  to  check  our  sighs  and  moans, 

Till  every  pang  hath  fled. 
The  holy  word  a  Savior  speaks, 

Fills  all  the  soul  with  rest, 
And  close  the  blessed  cross  beside, 
With  thought  and  feeling  glorified, 

Our  life  is  thrilled  and  blest 
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THE  first  time  I  saw  Sunbeam,  she  was 
standing  beside  a  turn-table,  near  one  of 
the  principal  railway  stations  of  Boston,  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  great  lamp  of  a  locomotive.  It 
was  Christmas  Eve. 

I  have  a  passion  for  cars  and  engines,  for 
railroads  and  depots,  and  almost  every  thing 
connected  with  them.  This  passion  was  devel- 
oped very  early  in  life,  long  before  I  had  read 
of  somebody  who  once  held  a  spoon  over  the 
nose  of  a  tea-kettle,  or  had  heard  George  Ste- 
phenson's name  lisped.  I  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  being  obliged  to  sit  with  the  girls  for 
more  than  an  hour  one  morning  in  school,  be- 
cause I  diversified  the  study  of  Emerson's 
Arithmetic  by  drawing  pictures  of  locomotives 
with  men's  faces  on  my  slate.  I  knew  very 
little,  in  those  days,  of  the  scientific  laws  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  an  engine.  There 
was  time  for  that  years  afterward,  when  I  studied 
philosophy  at  the  academy,  and  drew  upon  the 
black-board  a  huge  diagram,  displaying  all  the 
machinery  of  the  engine,  the  functions  of  whose 
every  part  I  explained  for  the  edification  of  the 
class  and  to  my  own  complete  satisfaction. 

My  interest  in  railroads  and  engines  has 
grown  with  my  growth  and  strengthened  with 
my  strength.  I  am  always  elated  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  ride  in  the  cars.  I  am  thrilled  at  the 
sight  of  a  train  in  motion,  the  excitement  of  a 
railroad  station  has  a  magic  interest  to  me,  and, 
above  all,  I  admire  a  fine  engine,  its  wondrous 
mechanism,  its  power  and  beauty,  and  can  but 
fancy  it  a  thing  of  life.  In  truth,  this  fancy  it  is 
which,  more  than  all  else  besides,  awakened 
and  has  fostered  the  fascinating  interest  which 
engines  have  to  me.  I  am  not  a  mechanical 
genius.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  construct  a 
saw-horse  which  would  not  provoke  the  severe 
criticism  and  mirth  of  a  proficient  in  saw-horse 
science.  As  to  making  clocks  to  go  by  water, 
as  young  Newton  did,  I  never  dreamed  of  the 
thing,  much  less  did  more  than  dream.  My 
principal  experience  in  the  clock  line, -in  fact, 
consisted  in  striking  them  ad  infinitum,  by 
pulling  the  wire  "which  hangs  directly  beneath 
the  figure  7,"  as  the  printed  directions  express 
it,  to  call  my  sisters  and  kittens  to  Church,  in 
winding  the  weights  tightly  up  and  pulling  them 
down  again,  to  serve  as  a  grist-mill,  and  in 
smashing  their  glass  doors  with  a  hammer,  for 
each  of  which  illegal  transactions  I  received 
my  just  dues,  when  the  matter  came  before  the 
full  bench,  at  which  my  father  presided. 

When  I  walk  through  a  great  cotton  factory, 
a  paper-mill,  or  printing  establishment,  I  look 


at  the  intricate  arrangement  of  levers,  wheels, 
and  bands,  each  so  perfectly  adapted  to  its 
place  and  use,  and  watch  their  accurate  move- 
ments and  the  marvelous  results  with  admir- 
ing curiosity ;  but  I  leave  them  with  faint 
ideas  of  the  whys  and  wherefores,  and  could 
no  more  fashion  or  suggest  an  improvement  in 
the  rudest  machine  than  I  could  build  a  railroad 
to  the  moon,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
man  who  resides  at  the  lunar  end  of  the  route. 

And  so  my  admiration  of  an  engine  is  not 
the  feeling  of  the  mechanic,  who  critically  in- 
spects the  mechanism  and  adjustments  of  the 
piston-rod,  the  driving-wheels,  the  pipes  and 
valves — as  the  printer  carefully  notes  the  type, 
the  paper,  and  the  binding  of  a  book,  while  we 
think  only  of  the  author's  thoughts  and  little 
heed  the  clothes  they  wear.  My  regard  for  an 
engine  is  more  a  sympathy,  a  kind  of  fellow-  1 
feeling.  I  can  not  look  upon  one  save  as  a 
thing  of  life  and  thought,  a  machine  intelligent 
as  well  as  powerful.  I  look  at  two  engines 
standing  side  by  side,  the  one  inferior  in  con- 
struction and  in  power  shining  in  gilt  and  scar- 
let, in  every  steel  and  brazen  ornament,  and 
wonder  if  his  nobler  neighbor,  in  plain  coat,  is  i 
moved  with  envy  ever,  or  repines  because  the 
best  engines,  like  the  best  men,  are  not  always 
the  most  fortunate  or  most  praised  by  the 
crowd.  I  sometimes  feel  a  kind  of  pity  for  the 
fine  engines  confined  forever  to  the  making  up 
of  trains  and  all  station  drudgery,  and  think 
how  often  they  must  chafe  under  the  restraint, 
longing  to  dash  off  a  thousand  miles  across  the 
continent,  measuring  themselves  with  their 
equals — like  men  of  noble  souls  and  brilliant 
talents,  whose  lives  are  circumscribed  by  ad- 
verse circumstances,  whose  light  the  world  ' 
seems  trying  to  crowd  a  bushel  over,  looking 
out,  from  their  unmerited  and  unbecoming  ob- 
scurity, upon  the  fortunate  career  of  those  lesser 
lights  whom  men  call  their  betters. 

When  I  cross  the  track  in  front  of  an  engine 
at  rest,  I  look  up  into  its  face,  sometimes  fancy- 
ing I  perceive  a  wicked  look,  and  my  heart  flut- 
ters and  I  quicken  my  steps,  thinking  it  may 
suddenly  leap  forward  and  destroy  me.  As  I 
watch  an  engine,  that  has  whirled  a  long  train 
a  hundred  miles  across  the  country,  never  tiring 
or  staying,  moving  at  last  majestically  into  the 
station,  while  the  bell  rings  and  the  flag-man 
waves  a  warning  of  danger  to  all  who  would 
dare  to  cross  the  path,  I  think  I  detect  an  ap- 
pearance of  self-satisfaction,  a  consciousness  of 
power,  a  knowing  that  men  look  on  in  awe; 
and  when,  the  labor  done,  it  rests,  steaming  and 
panting,  while  hackmen  clamor  and  passengers 
hasten,  I  feel(  almost  inclined  to  pat  its  honest 
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sides  and  say,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant" 

It  chanced  that  when  I  first  came  to  Boston 
to  live,  some  years  ago,  a  young  man  as  poor 
and  as  ambitious  as  I  am  now,  I  secured,  a 
boarding-place  in  an  out-of-the-way  street  near 
one  of  the  principal  railway  stations  of  the  city. 
I  had  few  friends  in  the  city  then,  and  consid- 
erable leisure  time  when  business  duties  were 
over;  and  many  an  hour  I  spent  about  this 
station,  watching  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
trains  and  all  the  maneuvers  of  engines,  peep- 
ing into  the  engine-house  with  its  circle  of 
giants,  and  in  conversation  with  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  pleasant  workmen. 

It  was  on  Thanksgiving-day,  three  years  ago. 
I  was  going  to  church  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
out  of  town  after  the  service,  and  the  morning 
hung  heavy  on  my  hands.  To  while  away  an 
hour  I  wandered  over  to  the  railroad,  and  soon 
became  interested  in  the  movements  of  a  loco- 
motive. Suddenly,  moved  by  a  kind  of  mag- 
netism, whose  power  I  think  you  have  all  felt,  I 
turned  directly  about,  and  my  eyes  met  those 
of  an  elderly,  pleasant-faced  man  whom  I  had 
often  seen  in  my  visits  to  the  railroad,  and  whom 
I  rightly  ranked  as  an  assistant  station-agent 
He  immediately  stepped  forward  and  said,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  so  rude  a  stare.  I  was 
thinking  that  you  look  very  much  as  my  son  did 
at  your  age." 

u  Indeed  I"  I  said,  and  added,  smiling  at  what 
I  thought  the  very  facetious  remark,  "  He  must 
have  been  a  fine-looking  fellow." 

"  He  was,"  said  the  man  in  a  subdued  tone, 
which  convinced  me  that  levity  was  oat  of 
place.  There  was  a  momentary  silence,  during 
which  I  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  gaze 
being  riveted  upon  me,  and  which  he  at  length 
broke  with  the  question,  "You  have  not  lived 
in  the  city  long?" 

"No,  sir,"  I  replied,  though  his  words  were 
spoken  in  a  tone  of  assurance,  which  hardly 
made  an  answer  necessary,  and  he  continued: 

u  I  came  to  Boston  when  I  was  about  your 
age.  I  little  thought  then  that  I  should  be  em- 
ployed at  a  railway  station  now.  But  one  can 't 
tell.  The  time  was  when  I  was  well  satisfied 
that  the  White  House  lay  in  my  path,  and  that 
my  whole  life  was  to  be  made  up  of  high  hon- 
ors and  great  deeds.  I  came  from  Berkshire 
county,  and  I  used  to  dream  these  bright  dreams 
while  I  was  raking  hay  and  digging  potatoes  on 
my  father's  farm.  But  we  were  poor,  and  my 
parents  died  when  I  was  very  young,  and  I  was 
thrown  on  to  the  world  early  in  life,  to  look  out 
for  myself;  and  my  dreams  have  been  giving 
away  to  stern  realities  more  and  more  ever 
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since.  Like  too  many  country  boys,  I  deter- 
mined to  seek  my  fortune  in  the  city,  and  found 
myself  in  Boston  one  morning,  with  twenty 
dollars  in  my  pocket,  looking  for  a  situation. 
But  greater  men  than  I  have  begun  in  worse 
plight,  and  I  was  full  of  hope  and  courage. 
How  times  have  changed  I  I  can  hardly  real- 
ize that  this  is  the  same  t?wn  in  which  I  landed 
forty  years  ago.  There  were  no  railroads  in 
those  days,  and  I  remember  traveling  part  of 
the  route  on  a  stage-coach,  which  was  so  full 
that  I  was  obliged  to  sit  on  the  seat  with  the 
driver.  He  was  a  frank,  pleasant  fellow,  and 
We  talked  together  all  the  way.  I  then  thought 
that  my  prospects  for  the  future  were  decidedly 
the  brightest;  but  that  man  to-day  >»  President 
of  this  very  railroad,  and  I  am  what  you  see 
me."  And  so  the  man  continued,  gathering 
confidence  and  freedom,  and  told  me  the  whole 
story  of  his  life — his  struggles  for  a  situation, 
the  trials  and  triumphs  of  his  clerkship,  his 
successes  and  failures  in  business,  all  the  ups  | 
and  downs  of  life — and  there  were  far  more  I 
downs  than  ups,  for  he  had  been  what  the  world  | 
calls  an  unlucky  man,  and  had  had  a  large  share  j 
of  life's  sorrows  and  disappointments.  In  i860,  | 
after  having  been  for  some  time  unemployed, 
he  secured  the  situation  at  the  station,  which  be  | 
still  held,  and  was  living  with  his  only  son,  who  i 
had  been  a  noble  boy  and  was  a  successful  busi-  I 
ness  man,  the  one  joy  and  pride  of  his  father's 
heart.  "But  in  '61,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "the  war  fever  got  strongly 
hold  of  George,  and  he  could  n't  stay.  He  left 
his  business  and  went  South  as  captain  of  a 
company.  Well,  two  months  after  he  left  us, 
he  was  brought  home  dead.  He  was  killed, 
shot  in  the  breast,  at  Bull  Run.  But  that  was 
not  all.  George's  wife  had  been  very  sick,  and 
she  did  not  rally  from  the  news  of  his  death, 
but  followed  him  a  few  days  after.  We  buried 
them  in  one  grave  at  Forest  Hills,  and,  as  I 
rode  home,  I  felt  that  I  left  behind  me  all  for 
which  I  cared  to  live ;  I  was  alone  in  the  world. 
But  God  has  been  good  to  me,  and  I  have  much 
to  live  for. 

"  I  continued  to  live  in  George's  house  for  a 
time  alone.  It  may  have  been  two  months  after 
his  death  that  we  found  on  the  door-steps  one 
morning  a  little  girl,  not  more  than  a  year  old, 
sweetly  sleeping  in  a  basket,  and  with  her  a  note 
from  the  mother,  stating  her  great  poverty  and 
utter  inability  to  support  the  child.  Her  father 
had  been  killed  at  Bull  Run,  the  letter  said,  and 
the  heart-broken  mother  prayed  those  into 
whose  hands  she  might  foil  to  deal  with  her 
tenderly.  , 

"  At  another  time  I  should  have  sent  her  to 
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the  orphan's  home  or  somewhere  eke,  bat  I 
felt  then  that  God  had  a  great  purpose  in  send- 
ing her  to  me.  I  hired  a  nurse  to  care  for  her, 
and  in  a  measure  forgot  my  troubles  in  my  care 
and  lore  for  her.  She  grew  more  lovely  every 
day,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  with  me.  I 
call  her  Nell,  and  often  think  how  much  we  are 
like  the  old  man  a*d  the  child  whose  story 
Dickens  tells.  Thoughts  of  her  cheer  my  day's 
work,  and  being  with  her  is  my  only  joy.  I 
love  to  think  that  her  father  was  shot  while  try- 
ing to  help  George  off  the  field,  or  as  he  stayed 
to  give  him  a  cap  of  water  to  cool  his  dying 
lips,  and  that  I  am  rewarding  the  good  deed. 
"  Two  years  ago  I  sold  the  house  and  hired 

rooms  in  L  Place,  near  here,  where  we  now 

live.  Nell  is  six  years  old  and  more  now,  and 
the  prettiest  child  in  Boston.  Every  body  loves 
her,  and  she  loves  every  body.  She  always 
comes  to  lead  me  home  to  dinner  and  at  night, 
and  we  spend  the  evenings  together,  and  I  be- 
come a  boy  again  for  her  sake.  Now,  young 
man,  I  never  saw  you  before,  but  you  look  as 
George  did,  and  I  feel  better  that  I  have  told 
you  this.  You  may  think  the  invitation  a  bold 
one,  but  I  wish  you  would  come  and  see  us. 
You  would  love  Nell,  and  we  are  all  alone,  and 
she  would  be  pleased." 

The  great  clock  was  striking  twelve  as  I 
reached  the  old  South  Church  on  my  way  to  the 
cars.  The  service  was  not  over,  and  I  could 
not  forbear  to  step  inside.  The  minister's  eye 
fell  upon  me  as  I  entered,  and  he  closed  his 
sermon  with  these  words :  "  And  let  us  not  foil 
to  be  thankful  for  the  sorrows  and  the  loneliness 
which  we  know  not  and  have  not  known.  Could 
we  but  read,  on  this  glad  day,  the  secrets  of 
many  hearts  about  us,  how  sad  would  be  the 
story,  and  how  full  of  bitterness  and  disappoint- 
ment! Grateful  let  us  be  for  hearts  not  dried 
or  chilled  by  great  griefs,  for  high  hopes,  for 
friends  to  love ;  nor  forget  to  ask  his  blessing 
on  these  afflicted  ones,  that  the  joys  left  to  them 
may  be  made  great,  and  that  in  all  things  they 
may  see  his  hand."  And,  as  I  walked  on,  I 
thought  the  words  were  meant  for  me,  and 
formed  a  fitting  close  to  the  sermon  I  had 
heard. 

A  pleasant  afternoon  I  spent,  and  a  merry 
evening ;  but  it  was  not  thoughts  of  those  glad 
hours  that  kept  me  awake  long  that  night  I 
was  thinking  of  the  man  at  the  railway  station 
and  of  little  Nell. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  I  was  waiting  at 
the  station  for  my  sister.  It  was  snowing. 
The  train 'was  late,  and  I  was  very  impatient, 


for  I  had  arranged  to  attend  a  grand  concert 
that  evening,  and  had  little  time  to  spare.  I 
walked  about  the  depot  for  a  long  time,  and 
then,  to  vary  the  monotony,  walked  along  the 
railroad  to  the  curve,  from  which  I  could  see 
a  long  way  up  the  track,  but  did  not  see  the 
train.  Some  men  were  turning  an  engine  at  a 
turn-table,  near  by,  and  I  walked  across  to  kill 
a  few  minutes  in  watching  the  operation.  A 
little  way  in  front  of  the  engine,  and  in  the 
bright  light  of  the  great  lamp,  was  a  little  girl 
She  was  gayly  dressed,  and  had  long  curls,  and 
a  sweet,  roguish  face,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  so  pretty  a  child.  She  was  dancing 
and  shuffling  her  feet  in  the  snow,  and  trying  : 
to  catch  the  falling  flakes  upon  her  tongue  and 
with  her  hands ;  and  when  her  tongue  was  not 
too  busy,  she  sang  snatches  of, 

"  I  want  to  be  an  angel." 

I  stooped  down  beside  her  and  kissed  her  and 
pulled  her  nose.  She  was  not  frightened  at  all, 
but  laughed  merrily  in  my  face. 

"1  am  afraid  you  will  be  an  angel  before  you 
think  of  it,  if  you  play  on  the  railroad,"  I  said. 
"  Does  your  mother  know  you  are  here  ?" 

She  laughed  and  pulled  my  nose  in  turn,  as 
she  said  that  she  had  no  mother,  nobody  but 
grandpa,  and  that  she  was  n't  afraid  of  the  cats,  ! 
for  they  would  n't  run  over  her,  and  she  did  n't 
walk  on  the  track. 

"  And  what  is  your  name  ?"  I  asked. 

"  My  name  is  Nell,"  she  said,  "  but  grandpa 
calls  me  Sunbeam."   And  I  didn't  think  the 
name  the  less  pretty  or  less  sentimental  be-  | 
cause  it  has  been  borne  by  so  many  little 
earthly  angels. 

"Yes,"  said  a  voice  at  my  side— and  two  ' 
strong  arms  caught  the  child  and  tossed  ber 
in  the  ah* — "I  call  her  Sunbeam,  and  so  she  ; 
is — a  sunbeam  that  drives  away  all  the  clouds 
that  hang  about  me,  and  makes  a  happy  Sum- 
mer of  my  life,  which  else  would  be  all  Win- 
ter"— and  my  acquaintance  of  the  previous 
Thanksgiving  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 
He  expected  to  have  seen  me  at  his  house 
before  then,  he  said,  and  Nell  had  expected 
me  too,  for  he  told  ber  about  our  meeting.  I 
told  them  I  should  surely  come  and  see  tbem 
soon.  The  man  was  pleased,  and  Nell  said 
she-  wished  I  would,  for  she  thought  I  was  a 
beautiful  man.  She  urged  me  to  come  on  the 
next  day,  for  she  was  "going  to  bang  up  her 
stocking,  and  would  give  me  some."  The 
train  was  now  in  sight;  so  I  kissed  the  child 
and  said,  "Good-night;"  and  the  happy  man 
tossed  her  upon  his  shoulder,  and  so  they  went 
home. 
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I  did  not  forgetthera  or  my  promise;  in 
truth  I  anticipated  much  pleasure  from  the 
visit,  and  found  myself  thinking  of  Nell  and 
her  grandfather  very  often.   1  have  seldom 
passed  an  evening  more  pleasantly  than  that 
of  my  first  visit  to  them.   Their  rooms  were 
very  pleasant  and  nicely  furnished,  and  there 
was  a  cheerful  fire  in  the  grate.   Mr.  S.  showed 
me  portraits  of  his  wife  and  of  George,  and  told 
me  more  about  them  and  about  himself.  Nell 
sang  to  us,  and  read  and  told  me  many  wonder- 
ful stories.   She  then  demanded  some  stories 
from  me ;  so  I  told  her  about  Silver-hair  and 
Chicken  Little,  and  the  Rat  that  lost  his  Tail ; 
but  she  had  heard  them  all  before,  for  she 
exchanged  knowing  looks  with  her  grandfather 
as  I  commenced  them,  and  corrected  me  several 
times  when  I  related  events  a  little  out  of  their 
proper  order.   She  told  me  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  piano  the  next  Summer,  and  take 
lessons;  she  showed  me  her  own  room  and  her 
dolls.   There  was  quite  a  family  of  them,  and 
some  very  handsome  ones;  but  her  favorite 
was  a  rag  doll,  which  she  made  herself,  and 
whose  name  she  said  was  Grace,  though  1 
thought  it  deserved  the  name  least  of  any.  We 
had  nuts  and  fruit,  and  Sunbeam's  eyelids 
never  grew  heavy,  though  I  stayed  quite  late. 
She  kissed  me  again  and  again  when  she  said 
"Good-night,"  and  I  left  them,  promising  to 
come  again,  and  feeling  as  though  I  bad  known 
them  all  my  life. 

I  visited  them  quite  frequently  after  that,  and 
Nell  grew  to  like  me,  she  said,  almost  as  well 
as  grandpa.  She  had  a  piano  the  next  Sum- 
mer, to  her  great  delight,  and  soon  became  a 
wonderful  performer  for  a  child  of  her  years. 
At  school  she  was  always  at  the  head  of  her 
class,  and  she  took  great  pleasure  in  showing 
me  her  rewards  of  merit  Frequently,  when 
passing  my  store,  she  came  in  to  see  me,  and 
all  the  clerks  would  watch  her  admiringly,  wish- 
ing, I  fancy,  that  they  had  as  pretty  a  little 
visitor  themselves.  I  often  wondered  at  the 
strange  circumstances  which  had  brought  the 
currents  of  our  lives  together  j  but,  as  for  that, 
what  strange  series  of  events,  I  had  almost 
said  accidents,  establish  our  relations  with  all 
our  friends ;  without  knowing  whom  our  very 
existence  would  seem  incomplete  1 

Florence  Dixon  is  one  of  the  best  girls  that 
I  know ;  she  is  sometimes  a  little  cross  in  the 
morning,  when  she  has  sat  up  after  half-past 
nine  the  evening  before ;  and,  when  she  was 
younger  than  she  is  now,  she  used  to  have 
severe  attacks  of  hydrophobia  nearly  every 
morning.  Once,  I  remember,  when  Charles 


was  playing  that  he  was  a  surgeon  in  the  hos- 
pital, he  extended  his  practice  so  far  as  to  cut 
off  Dora's  head— Dora  was  a  doll — for  which 
maltreatment  Florence,  with  every  appearance 
of  anger,  threw  the  Bible  at  his  head,  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  attack  with  the  body  of  the  luck- 
less patient.  And  once  she  held  her  kitten's 
tail  in  the  flame  of  the  gas  until  the  fur  was  all 
burnt  off  the  end,  and  pussy  scratched  and 
screamed  terribly.  Florence  cried  afterward, 
when  she  considered  the  cruelty  of  the  act,  and 
so  shf  always  feels  sorry  for  her  wrong  doings, 
which  are  not  many. 

I  was  at  her  house  one  evening  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1868,  and  she  was  scolding  me  severely 
for  not  attending  the  closing  exercises  of  her 
school,  a  few  days  before,  to  see  her  show  off. 

"  But  how  did  it  happen,"  I  asked,  "  that  you 
did  not  win  the  first  prize  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  did.  You  don't  know.  Don't 
you  tell,  mother,"  and  she  looked  very  wise  and 
shy. 

"  You  can 't  deceive  me,  for  I  know  all  about 
it,"  1  said. 

"1  don't  believe  it,"  she  rejoined,  frankly. 
"  Tell  me  who  took  the  first  prize." 

"Is  the 'first  letter  of  her  name  N.?"  I  asked, 
holding  her  face  close  to  mine ;  and  she  laughed 
wildly. 

"Yes,  Nellie  S.  took  the  prize,  and  I  am 
glad,  and  Susie  Bowen  says  she  is  glad,  and 
every  body  is  glad,  I  guess,  for  she  is  the  best 
girl  in  our  school,  and  the  prettiest,  and  she 
has  n't  got  no  mother,  and  she  is  the  best 
scholar.  You  would  be  astonished  " — and  Flor- 
ence seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  this  close 
of  her  eulogy. 
"  But  how  did  you  know  about  it  ?" 
I  did  not  tell  her. 

I  was  going  to  dinner  one  day,  and  saw  Nell 
looking  at  some  birds  in  a  shop  window.  I 
stepped  up  carefully  behind  her  and  pulled  her 
curls.  She  laughed  merrily  as  she  recognized 
me,  and  told  me  how  much  she  admired  the 
birds,  and  that  she  wished  she  had  one;  and 
she  said  it  with  such  a  glance  that  I  knew  she 
meant  me  to  understand  what  her  next  present 
must  be.  I  resolved  that  she  should  have  u 
canary  on  her  birthday,  but  I  did  not  tell  her. 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  go  with  me  and  have 
her  picture  taken  ?  She  was  delighted  at  the 
idea,  and  we  went  to  a  photographer's,  a  little 
way  off,  and  placed  ourselves  before  the  camera. 
She  sat  in  my  lap,  with  her  cloak  on  and  her 
curls  floating  in  wild  confusion  over  her  shoul- 
ders, while  I  had  one  arm  about  her  neck,  and 
held  her  bat  in  my  other  hand,  and  my  head 
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was  inclined  forward,  and  she  was  looking  up 
into  my  face.  She  went  into  the  gallery  with  so 
tittle  forethought  and  preparation,  without  study 
of  costume  or  position,  that  the  pictures  were 
all  the  better  for  it — they  were,  indeed,  perfect — 
catching  that  sweet,  bewitching  smile,  by  which 
we  all  remember  her. 

I  was  out  of  town  on  business  for  several 
weeks  last  Summer,  and  soon  after  my  return  I 
went  to  New  Hampshire  to  spend  my  vacation. 
It  was  in  August,  and  I  had  seen  neither  Mr.  S. 
nor  Nell  since  late  in  June.  I  passed  vacation 
in  the  same  town  where  I  was  born,  and  which 
I  think  the  pleasantest  town  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. I  visited  again  the  Academy  where  my 
brain  had  often  been  vex.ed  over  knotty  prob- 
lems in  Algebra,  and  hard  things  in  Analysis, 
the  old  Town-hall,  where  I  used  to  speak  in 
Lyceums  and  perform  at  Exhibitions,  the  little 
store  in  which  1  began  my  mercantile  life,  the 
hill-side  where  my  mother  sleeps,  the  old  house 
where  I  passed  my  childhood,  and  I  should 
have  visited  the  house  where  I  was  born,  but 
it  was  pulled  down  several  years  ago.  On  the 
last  day  of  my  visit  we  had  a  picnic  in  the  grove 
by  the  pond.  We  had  dinner  and  supper  there, 
we  played  croquet,  we  sailed  on  the  pond,  and 
I  caught  a  fish  that  was  nearly  as  long  as  my 
arm,  and  weighed,  I  will  not  say  how  much. 
Toward  night  the  whole  sky  was  darkened  by 
thick  clouds,  and  it  began  to  rain.  But  we  were 
obliged  to  ride  twelve  miles  that  evening' to  W., 
where  I  was  to  take  the  cars  for  Boston  on  the 
next  day.  So  we  fixed  ourselves  in  the  big 
wagon  as  nicely  as  we  could,  covered  ourselves 
with  coats,  and  cloaks,  and  shawls,  and  robes, 
spread  the  umbrellas,  and  started,  though  we 
came  near  being  tipped  over  the  bank  into  the 
pond  before  we  got  out  of  the  grove.  There 
were  fifteen  of  us,  aad  we  had  a  merry  time, 
though  it  rained  very  hard  all  the  way,  and  we 
were  thoroughly  drenched  when  we  reached 
W.,  which  was  not  until  after  nine  o'clock. 
There  was  one  of  the  party,  however,  who  did 
not  get  at  all  wet,  and  that  was  Florence — not 
Florence  Dixon,  but  another  Florence,  as  young 
and  as  good,  and  as  pretty.  She  .sat  between 
my  knees  on  a  stool  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon, 
with  a  water-proof  cloak  wrapped  all  about  her, 
and  a  thick  blanket  over  us  both;  and  she  kept 
telling  me  that  she  was  n't  wet  a  bit,  and  would 
like  to  ride  so  all  night.  And  as  I  looked  down 
into  her  sweet  face  I  thought  of  Florence  Dix- 
on, and  then  I  thought  of  little  Nell. 

There  were  so  many  of  us  that  I  had  to  sleep 
that  night  in  a  back  chamber,  where  I  could 
hear  the  rain  patter  on  the  roof.    I  lay  awake  a 


long  time,  and  I  thought  of  Nell  and  of  another 
Sunbeam  that  once  shone  on  me,  and  now 
shines  in  heaven.  But  at  last  my  eyelids  grew 
very  heavy,  and  then  the  beating  of  the  rain 
drops  changed  to  the  tinkling  of  sleigh-bells, 
and  it  was  Christmas-uay,  and  I  stood  before  a 
great  church,  and  the  bells  in  the  tower  were 
chiming  notes  of  gladness  and  of  praise.  I 
entered  the  church  with  the  great  congregation. 
Wreaths  of  evergreen  encircled  the  columns 
and  festooned  all  the  arches  and  the  windows. 
The  richly  colored  glass  tinted  and  mellowed  . 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  of  almost  heavenly  beauty.  The  triumph- 
ant strains  of  the  organ  resounded  through  the 
church,  and  the  choir  sang  the  sublime  chorus,  ! 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  | 
peace,  good- will  toward  men."  The  service 
commenced,  and  the  whole  assembly  joined  ia 
prayer  and  praise.  The  Venite  was  sung,  and 
the  Te  Deum,  and,  for  a  moment,  all  was  still. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then,  away  back 
in  the  church,  we  heard  the  sweet,  fresh  voices 
of  children,  and  they  passed  up  the  broad  aisle  ] 
in  long  procession,  singing  joyous  Christmas 
carols.  They  were  dressed  in  white,  with 
wreaths  of  evergreen  upon  their  heads,  and 
flowers  in  their  hands ;  and,  as  each  passed,  I 
was  surprised  to  recognize  the  face  of  some 
little  friends  of  my  own.  All  were  there — Eva, 
and  Alice,  and  Mary,  and  Florence,  and  some 
whom  I  shall  not  see  again  here ;  and  foremost, 
most  joyous  and  most  beautiful,  was  little  Nell. 
When  they  all  stood  in  the  chancel  she  was  the 
center  of  the  group,  and  the  soft  tinted  light  fell 
upon  her  face.  But,  suddenly,  as  I  looked  she 
was  not  there.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  image 
of  our  Savior  painted  on  the  chancel  window. 
It  was  all  aglow  with  light,  and  life,  and  love, 
and  little  Nell  was  in  his  arms.  I  saw  no  more;  \ 
but  the  voices  of  the  children  and  the  music  of  | 
the  choir  rose  softly  together,  and  I  heard  the 
words,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;" 
and  we  all  replied,  Amen.  I  was  calmly  lying 
on  my  pillow,  and  my  eyes  were  open,  but  I  die 
not  know  when  I  awoke.  I  looked  up  through 
the  skylight,  and  the  stars  were  shining  brightly, 
but  in  the  morning  the  sky  was  clouded. 

Why  was  I  unhappy  all  the  next  day,  during 
that  long  ride  in  the  cars  ?  Was  it  because  my 
heart  whispered  that  Sunbeam  was  happier  than 
ever  here  ? 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
arrived  in  the  city.  After  tea  I  strolled  across 
the  common  to  note  the  changes  winch  had 
talcen  place  during  my  absence,  and  happy  to 
be  again  among  the  old  familiar  scenes.    1  was 
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sitting  on  a  settee,  under  one  of  the  great  elms, 
where  the  gentle  breeze  played  about  my  heated 
forehead,  when  I  noticed  a  man  crossing  the 
path  just  at  my  right,  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  my  friend 
of  the  railway  station.  I  hastened  to  him,  trem- 
bling* with  a  fear  which  his  appearance  increased, 
and  softly  laid  my  hand  upon  his  arm,  at  the 
same  time  addressing  him, 
"Mr.  S.,  how  do  you  do?" 
He  grasped  my  hand  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  could  not  speak  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
only  said — and,  almost  involuntarily,  I  repeated 
the  words  with  him — "  Nell  is  dead."  She  was 
sick  but  a  week,  and  suffered  little.  She  asked 
for  me  many  times,  and,  when  told  at  last  she 
would  not  see  me  again,  begged  that  her  bird 
might  be  given  back  to  me,  that  when  it  sang  I 
should  think  of  her. 

The  next  day — it  was  the  Sabbath — I  saw  her 
in  the  coffin,  and  those  words,  written  of  another 
Nell,  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  seem  to  hear 
tbem  now :  "  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm, 
so  free  from  trace  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon. 
She  seemed  a  creature  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
God,  and  waiting  for  the  breath  of  life,  not  one 
who  had  lived  and  suffered  death."  In  the 
!  afternoon  I  rode  in  the  carriage  with  Mr.  S.  to 
1  Forest  Hills,  and  there  we  left  her,  with  the 
flowers  and  the  birds,  and  the  bright  sunbeams 
above  her. 

'  One  of  my  best  friends  is  an  artist  I  told 
him  this  sad  story  one  evening,  and  gave  him  a 
1  picture  of  little  Nell.  I  was  in  his  studio  several 
I  weeks  later,  and  he  said  he  had  just  completed 
a  beautiful  portrait  He  raised  the  cloth  which 
covered  it,  as  it  stood  upon  his  easel,  and  I 
cried  aloud  in  surprise,  for  it  was  Nell.  He 
had  transferred  the  photograph  to  canvas.  But 
it  was  not  my  arm  that  encircled  her  neck,  or 
my  eyes  that  looked  down  into  hers,  but  those 
of  her  grandfather.  We  carried  the  portrait 
together,  one  evening,  to  Mr.  S.,  and  it  hangs 
over  her  piano. 

"  Do  you  see  that  man  with  a  gray  beard,  in 
.  a  black  coat,  leaning  against  the  switch  ?"  I 
asked  of  a  friend  who  occupied  the  seat  be- 
fore me,  as  we  were  moving  away  from  the 
station  the  evening  before  Thanksgiving.  "The 
first  time  I  saw  him  he  was  standing  in  that 
same  place.  It  was  on  Thanksgiving-day,  three 
years  ago.  He  told  me  the  story  of  his  life,  and 
it  was  a  sad  one.  He  had  but  one  treasure  left 
then,  one  tie  that  bound  him  to  earth  and  made 
life  pleasant  It  was  a  little  girl,  a  protigi  of 
\   his,  and  the  prettiest  child  I  ever  saw.  She  died 


this  last  Summer,  and  that  man's  life  is  now  a 
blank.  His  only  happy  thoughts  are  thoughts 
of  death,  which  shall  reunite  him  with  those  he 
loved." 

Nell's  bird,  which  I  call  Sunbeam  for  her 
sake,  hangs  in  his  cage  above  my  head,  and  is 
singing  loudly  as  I  write ;  and  his  sweet,  plain- 
tive notes  it  is  that  have  inspired  me  to  tell  you 
this  story  of  her  to  whose  memory  I  often  fancy 
he  is  singing. 


TASTE  AND  DRESS. 

TASTE  is  defined  by  Dr.  Good,  in  the  third 
part  of  his  "Book  of  Nature,"  to  be  that 
"  faculty  which  selects  and  relishes  such  combi- 
nations of  ideas  as  produce  genuine  beauty  and 
rejects  the  contrary." 

Now,  created  material  forms  are  certain  ideas 
bodied  and  shaped  into  visibility  and  tangibility; 
so,  then,  the  word  ideas,  in  our  selected  defini- 
tion, really  includes  forms  as  well  as  ideas. 
Thus  amplified  the  definition  is  correct,  and  will 
read  thus:  "Taste  is  that  faculty  which  selects 
and  relishes  such  combinations  of  ideas  'and 
forms'  as  produce  genuine  beauty,  and  rejects 
the  contrary." 

The  canons  of  good  taste  in  dress,  as  implied 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  are  simplicity  and 
appropriateness;  an  eschewing  of  multiplex 
combinations  and  loud  contrasts,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  effect  a  chaste  harmony  between  the  dress 
and  the  wearer. 

People  are  similar  and  yet  dissimilar.  A 
similarity  in  the  generals,  and  a  dissimilarity  in 
the  particulars  of  dress,  is  proper.  But  an  in- 
dividual should  be  as  unique  in  his  dress  as  in 
his  personality.  The  clothing  should  seem  a 
subordinate  yet  harmonious  part  of  self.  Our 
Creator  has  given  each  of  us  an  individuality. 
We  are  known  by  our  diversity.  Then  how 
weak  it  is  to  be  ever  trying  to  conform  to  a  cer- 
tain common  copy,  periodically  dictated  by  fash- 
ion, which  is  notably  unstable,  ever  varying,  and 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  that  most  capricious 
thing — a  worldly  woman's  heart. 

True  principles  abide,  ever  unchangeable. 
Truth  is  not  full  of  variableness  and  endless 
tergiversations  like  fashion  is.  If  every  one 
dressed  according  to  truth,  that  is,  true  laws  of 
taste,  fashion  would  no  longer  be  arbitrary,  facti- 
tious, fickle ;  indeed,  there  would  be  no  "  fash- 
ion "  any  longer,  but  each  would  find  the  mode 
that  best  suited  her  type  of  beauty.  I  say 
beauty,  for  God  has  made  no  one  utterly  ugly. 
Repulsiveness  is  self-acquired.  The  soul  fash- 
ions the  face,  and  directs  the  demeanor.  Dress 
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is  merely  an  adjunct,  and  should  be  kept  In  its 
subordinate  and  proper  place. 

Truthful,  natural  forms,  and  complexions,  and 
hair,  do  not  change  every  month  or  two.  Very 
grotesque,  monstrosities  people  would  make  of 
themselves,  if  they  could,  by  taking  thought, 
add  a  cubit  to  their  stature,  change  the  size  of 
feet  and  hands,  alter  noses,  mend  a  mouth,  and 
reform  and  mold  at  will  whatever  might  not 
suit  their  changeable  fancy.  The  empress  of 
the  mode  could,  in  that  case,  send  out  her  decree 
concerning  noses,  commanding  that  they  be 
now  worn  very  snub,  with  a  celestial  tendency, 
or  very  much  Roman,  with  a  slight  Grecian 
finish,  etc.  Waists  are  somewhat  plastic,  and 
have  been  manipulated  according  to  the  wasp- 
model  ;  but  other  members  are  uncompromising 
in  their  fixedness,  If  we  except  feet,  which  may 
be  squeezed  out  of  shape  and  have  their  revenge. 

While  we  should  be  thankful  that  bad  fashions 
must  stop  somewhere,  we  need  not  advocate  a 
tenacious  adherence  to  one  mode  always,  a  sort 
of  old  fogyism  in  dress.  People  may  grow  wiser ; 
may  educate  their  taste;  may  learn  more  fully 
that  "more  excellent  way" — that  charity  that 
"vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own  ;" 
or  health,  or  age  may  demand  a  change.  Dress 
is  partly  man's  device.  The  Lord  helped  him  a 
little  at  first — Gen.  iii,  21 — then  left  him  to  con- 
trive his  own  garments.  Civilized  nations  are 
constantly  adding  new  inventions  in  regard  to 
details.  The  good  should  be  received,  the 
worthless  rejected. 

This  is  a  world  to  labor  in,  not  to  show  off 
in ;  a  workshop,  not  a  stage.  Therefore,  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  in  dress  is  utility, 
not  adornment ;  beauty  must  be  subordinate ; 
where  use  conflicts  with  prettiness,  then  pretti- 
ness  must  yield.  But  there  is  a  higher  subtile 
beauty  in  usefulness,  and  so  the  uncomely  has 
"more  abundant  comeliness."  Yet  it  is  not 
true  that  a  thing  is  useful  in  proportion  to  its 
ugliness.  Pure  taste  will  leave  truest  lines  of 
beauty  on  every  thing  it  touches,  even  though 
they  be  lines  of  sturdiest  strength.  That  which 
is  fit  and  congruent  is  beautiful.  A  jewel  of 
gold  in  a  swine's  snout  is  not  pretty,  and  a  fair 
woman  without  discretion  in  dress,  as  well  as 
behavior,  is  marred,  and  is  repulsive,  no  matter 
how  costly  or  gorgeous  her  apparel. 

Very  few  dress  from  a  sure  conviction  that 
their  garments  are  suitable  for  themselves  indi- 
vidually. Many  dress  in  an  unseemly  way  just 
because  others  think  it  is  becoming;  that  is, 
because  it  is  the  fashion.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  make  such  grotesquely  ineffectual 
attempts  to  efface  the  stamp  of  individuality 


divinely  given  to  each  of  us.  The  tall  and  the 
short,  the  stout  and  the  slim,  the  fair-haired  and 
dark-haired, 

"  With  this  tort  and  that  sort, 
The  lean  and  the  bt  tort," 

all  seem  to  think  that  fashion  is  infallible,  when 
it  sends  out  its  modish  bull  from  the  Parisian 
Vatican.  This  shows  we  are  childish,  dwarfish, 
almost  imbecile  in  our  ideas  of  beauty  and  taste 
in  dress. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  person  dressed  un- 
fashionably  excites  our  sense  of  mirth  by  reason 
of  his  incongruous  appearance.  But  greater, 
absurder,  more  outlandish  incongruities  are  com- 
mitted daily  in  the  name  of  fashion.  Who  cares 
for  the  laugh  then  ?  The  present  style  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  is  a  notable  instance  of  bad  taste. 
Tightly  drawn  up  from  the  neck  and  base  of  the 
head,  making  exposures  and  revelations  better 
hid,  it  is  tied  in  a  big  bunch  not  far  from  the 
crown.  Thus  worn  woman's  hain>  meant  for  a 
glory  and  a  covering,  becomes  a  shame  and  ex- 
ponent of  vanity.  Elaborate  and  complicate 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  and  the  ornate,  exuber- 
ant, redundant  trifles  comprehensively  called 
trimmings,  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  pure 
Christianity,  are  a  "needless  self-indulgence" 
instead  of  self-denial. 

Doubtless,  to  very  many  sincere  young  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  this  question  of  dress  is  a 
stumbling-block  not  easily  gotten  over.  They 
ponder  it  long  with  painful  care,  read  about  it, 
and,  it  may  be,  pray  over  it.  They  look  to  see 
how  others  professing  godliness  are  dressed, 
and  seeing,  too  often,  that  these  use  "liberty 
for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,"  they  conclude  that 
"  times  have  changed,"  and  that  the  strait  prin- 
ciples and  strict  precepts  of  St.  Paul  and  St 
Peter  have  been  interpreted  on  "liberal"  prin- 
ciples to  suit  the  present  enlightened  age.  So 
the  world,  to  a  great  extent,  overcomes ;  they 
dress  about  as  they  like,  quietly  ignoring  apos- 
tolic precepts  as  well  as  "general  rules." 

The  Bible  Is  not  a  "milliner's  guide"  any 
more  than  a  "cook-book."  Specific  rules,  mi- 
nute regulations  are  not  given.  The  writing  of 
the  living,  ever-present  Spirit  on  the  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart  is  better  than  that  graven  on 
cold  tables  of  stone.  No  mere  man  has  a  right 
to  dictate  in  this  matter.  This  is  what  fashion 
has  been  ever  trying  to  do  and  does.  The 
Spirit  of  God  must  guide,  and  not  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  Let  none  cat!  it  a  little  thing.  Noth- 
ing is  unimportant  which  can  allure  the  heart, 
the  fountain  of  human  actions. 

Costliness  in  dress  is  a  manifestation  of  a 
coarse,  lumpish  pride.  Carlyle  says  that  the 
meanest  of  all  kinds  of  pride  is  purse  pride.  It 
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{    *bows  a  lack  of  delicate  feeling,  of  loving  sym- 
1    pathy,  of  Christian  love,  to  enter  the  house  of 
j    Him  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  sit  .in 
1    costly  array  beside  a  poorer  sisterclotbed  cheaply 
j    in  common-priced  stuff  and  last  year's  bonnet. 
t    It  is  more  and  worse  than  bad  taste ;  it  is 
(    a  manifestation  of  insensibility  bordering  on 
I    cruelty ;  wanton  humiliation  to  the  weary,  hard- 
,    working  one — a  slight,  may  be,  but  still  a  com- 
I    placent  exaltation  of  the  goodly  appareled  one. 
If  the  poorer  sister  be  weak  in  the  faith  she 
may  be  offended,  caused  to  stumble.   O,  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  show  of  worldly  wealth,  destroy 
not  thy  sister  for  whom  Christ  diedl   But  to 
the  Christian  this  question  is  not  a  soft,  broad, 
,   shifting  question  of  taste,  but  the  firm,  strait, 

abiding  way  of  God's  commandment, 
j      The  Holy  Spirit  can  lead  into  all  truth.  The 
true  disciple  of  Christ  Jesus  soon  learns  real 
refinement  and  gentleness,  not.  mere  gentility. 
Not  the  narrow  politeness — from  xifac,  polts,  a 
city— of  the  world's  prurient  cities,  nor  the 
etiquette  of  earthly  courts  of  royalty,  but  the 
broad  charity  that  springs  from  a  loving  heart 
well  schooled  in  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Christ,  and  so  fitted  for  the  celestial  courts  of 
the  King  of  kings,  the  glorious,  eternal  "city 
of  our  God."   Time  is  short,  eternity  is  long. 
!   What  signifies  the  world's  pomp,  the  vain  show 
j   of  this  earth-life  1 


"FOR  WEAL  AND  FOR  WOE." 


"QEE  here,  Aunt  Josephine,  is  it  expected 
w  married  people  are  to  drink  cream  ,  and 
taste  no  buttermilk  all  the  days  of  their  life  ?" 
"  What  a  question,  child  I" 
Aunt  Josephine  laid  down  the  paper  she  had 
I   been  reading,  and  looked  over  her  spectacles  in 
vague  wonder  at  her  niece.   Though  accus- 
,   tomed  to  Esther's  strange  queries  and  out-of- 
i   the-way  notions,  she  was  always  being  startled 
1   by  some  which  she  termed  "even  more  than 
ordinarily  ridiculous." 
"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  auntie,  I 'm  thoroughly 
I  tired  of  all  thfs  magazine  nonsense.   The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  advice  given  to  wives  is  : 
'Meet  your  husbands  with  smiling  faces,  and 
don't  add  to  their  burdens  by  a  recital  of  all 
the  little  worries  you  have  had  during  the  day ;' 
and  to  husbands,  'Leave  your  business  cares 
i  behind  you,  and  bring  cheerful  brows  to  your 
homes.'  Faugh !   When  I  married  Harry  I 
thought  it  was  to  be  for  woe  as  well  as  weal — 
go  thou  there  till  thou  canst  teach  better  wis- 
dom P'— addressing  the  luckless  magazine,  and 
burying  it  in  her  huge  work-basket,  and  fishing 


out  from  the  same  mysterious  depths  some  light 
crocheting  which  might  employ  her  fingers  and 
permit  her  to  carry  on  the  conversation. 

"  Of  course,  Esther,  sorrow  as  well  as  joy  is 
to  be  your  joint  property  " — imitating  her  ex- 
ample and  taking  up  her  knitting. 

"And  the  little  worries  too!  My  husband 
and  I  are  to  help  each  other  drive  away  the 
gnats  and  musquitoes,  as  well  as  the  big  beasts 
of  prey.  If  I  come  into  the  cool  sitting-room, 
where  Harry  is  napping  so  nicely  on  the  sofa,  j 
and  find  an  ugly  blue-bottle  fly  on  his  nose,  jj 
which  would  indubitably  waken  him,  am  I  not, 
in  the  character  of  amiable  spouse,  to  chase  it 
off?  Now,  just  so,  when  Harry  comes  home 
and  finds  me  all  in  a  worry  because  Bridget  has 
burned  the  bread  and  thrown  out  my  sirup, 
which  I  had  been  carefully  collecting  for  weeks, 
and  smashed  things  generally  because  I  was  1 
going  to  have  company,  is  n't  he  to  sympathize 
with  me,  and  help  chase  away  the  trouble  by 
sharing  it?" 

"That  may  be,  to  some  extent,  Esther;  but  i 
if  husbands  encouraged  this,  in  some  wives,  the 
entire  bill  of  fare  would  be  a  list  of  grievances, 
and  you  must  acknowledge  the  patience  of  the 
most  amiable  man  would  be  exhausted  if  be 
were  never  treated  to  any  thing  else." 

"  It  is  to  be  presumed,  Aunt  Josephine,  that 
the  woman  of  straw  we  have  under  consider- 
ation has  good  sense.   If  she  has  not  her  hus- 
band should  not  have  married  her;  and  having 
married  her  he  should  submit  patiently  to  his  ' 
fate  as  a  penalty  for  want  of  judgment — a  woman 
with  average  sense  and  love  for  her  husband  will 
not  want,  to  make  his  life  a  burden.  Arranged 
as  American  domestic  affairs  are  now,  she  will  ■ 
have  troubles  innumerable  within  her  domestic  ' 
kingdom ;  and  it  is  a  pretty  hard  fate  if  she  has  j 
to  bear  these  all  alone,  and  say  nothing  to  '  dear 
Will '  or  '  Harry,'  but  rub  the  creases  out  of  j 
her  brow,  and  send  off  the  flush  obtained  by 
kitchen  stews  with  a  plentiful  application  of  cold  I 
water,  and  so  come  out  to  the  beloved  one  with 
face  serene  as  the  silver  moon,  when  all  the 
while  these  petty  troubles  are  eating  away  at 
her  heart,  and  she  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  j 
in  a  nervous  headache,  and  lie  in  a  darkened 
room  for  a  day  or  two,  with  that  terrible  pain 
throbbing  along  her  veins  and  hammering  away 
at  her  temples,  till  she  feels  as  if  every  blow 
would  be  her  last — when,  I  say"— pausing  to 
take  breath — "all  this  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  easing  herself  of  half  her  troubles  1 
through  the  channel  of  a  sympathetic  ear.  I 
tell  Harry  every  worry  I  have;  if  my  Sunday 
shoes  pinch  my  feet  and  give  me  corns  be  has 
to  know  it,  and  if  Bridget  gets  on  the  rampage 
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and  breaks  my  China,  to  him  I  go  for  advice, 
and  after  I  get  through  my  story  I  feel  a  great 
deal  better,  and  mayhap  can  sing  a  little ;  other- 
wise I  would  have  rolled  my  trouble  over  alone 
until  it  grew  so  heavy  in  trying  to  lift  it  I  would 
have  sprained  my  back  and  been  laid  on  it  for 
full  two  days." 

Aunt  Josephine  laid  down  her  knitting  and 
laughed.  "  However  false  your  logic  you  put  it 
so  queerly  that  you  get  one  all  tangled  in  a 
maze.  -I  hardly  know  whether  you  are  right  or 
< I  wrong ;  but  if  it  is  the  vexed  question  of '  help' 
you  have  hidden  under  all  this  rubbish,  I  really 
do  n't  know  how  to  help  you.  Men  have 
brought  their  wisdom  and  women  their  experi- 
ence, and  it  remains  about  statu  quo.  For  my 
part  I  have  long  eschewed  the  whole  race  of 
domestics — Irish,  Dutch,  and  colored— and  by 
doing  my  own  work  in  my  own  way  find  that 
perfect  comfort  that  can  never  be  met  where 
you  delegate  your  domestic  affairs  to  others." 

"  That  is  very  well  for  you,  auntie,  who  niver 
had  a  day's  serious  illness  in  your  life.  You 
are  one  of  those  well-preserved  specimens  of 
the  olden  time  which,  here  and  there,  serve  as 
a  standing  rebuke  to  our  deteriorated  gener- 
ation. Still  the  fact  stands  the  same;  we  are 
deteriorated ;  we  may  have  brought  it  on  our- 
selves ;  if  we  had  not  courted  luxury  and  ease 
we  might  have  been  healthier  and  happier ;  but 
to  upbraid  us  with  this  does  not  help  the  matter 
any.  Here  we  are,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with 
us  ?  We  have  lamentably  fallen  from  the  sturdy 
physique  of  our  English  and  Dutch  ancestry ; 
but,  having  fallen,  mutt  we  lie  helplessly  in 
this  ditch  until  we  breathe  our  last  ?  I  for  one 
am  not  in  favor  of  dying,  but  would  take  to  the 
'Chinese,'  'co-partnership,'  anything  to  help 
me  on  my  feet  and  keep  the  breath  of  life  and 
domestic  happiness  in  me.  /  should  like  to  do 
my  own  work — and,  thanks  to  a  sensible  mother 
and  some  credit  to  myself,  too,  I  know  how, 
from  washing  the  weekly  linen  and  cooking  a 
company  dinner,  or  one  'en  famille,'  down 
through  all  the  minutiae  of  scouring,  pickling, 
and  preserving — but  I  can  V,  and  there 's  an  end 
on  it.  Every  attempt  resolves  itself— after  a 
few  weeks,  if  I  hold  out  that  long — into  a  dark 
room,  physician's  carriage,  and,  what  is  worse, 
his  bill,  and  a  protestation  from  Harry  never, 
never  to  try  it  again — 'just  try  to  live  and  let 
domestic  offices  alone.'  Be  assured,  the  first 
time  I  toddle  out  of  that  chamber  it  is  as  a  very 
sober  and  repentant  woman.  '  Things  may  go ; 
I'll  not  worry  if  they  are  not  to  my  mind;' 
which  lasts  till  I  have  three  grains  of  strength- 
enough  to  get  to  the  cellar  and  collect  the  mul- 
titudinous odds  and  ends  Bridget  has  allowed 


to  accumulate  and  half  spoil.  Through  with 
my  investigations  there — and  what  housekeeper 
does  not  want  to  make  her  husband's  income 
go  as  far  as  possible  ?—  I  come  up  and  have, 
perhaps,  a  chill,  and  a  cry,  too,  thrown  in 
gratis." 

"Well,  child,  I  don't  wonder.  If  I  could 
not  do  my  own  work  I  should  worry  more  than  | 
you  do.  To  see  things  wasted,  and  all  the  I 
domestic  gates  off  their  hinges,  would  pretty 
nearly  land  me  in  yonder  lunatic  asylum.  For 
weak  mortals  like  you,  'with  spines  in  their  1 
backs,'  as  my  neighbor  expresses  it,  I  don't 
see  much  hope,  unless  from  'co-partnership,' 
and  that  is  yet  to  be  tried.  I  very  much  doubt  1 
if  it  will  secure  the  home  comforts  its  advocates  I  .  1 
so  enchantingly  portray.  Many  a  husband's  | 
mouth,  I  fear,  would  water  for  his  wife's  delicate  < 
cookery.  Still,  let  it  be  tried.  I  do  not  belong  j 
to  that  class  of  old  fogies  who  would  have  no  ' 
modern  innovations  for  fear  of  stepping  outside 
the  old  paths." 

"  No,  you  are  a  very  sensible  and  dear  auntie, 
and  if  I  was  half  as  hale  I 'd  set  Bridget  at 
defiance,  and  have  a  grand  gala  day  at  my  work, 
year  in  and  year  out  But  there  comes  Harry ; 
some  man  has  button-holed  him  on  the  corner, 
and  I 'm  really  glad,  for  I  know  Bridget  has  n't 
dinner  ready."  And  the  little  lady  was  out  of 
the  room  and  down  stairs  before  Aunt  Josephine 
could  get  breath  to  reply.  ] 

Fifteen  minutes  after  Harry  opened  the  front  ' 
door,  and  the  dinner-bell  rang  simultaneously, 
and  Aunt  Josephine  coming  down  stairs  heard 
her  lively  niece  chatting  in  Harry's  ear — 

"When  1  first  saw  you  coming  there  was  n't 
a  sign  of  dinner.    I  bad  given  Bridget  her  1 
orders  three  hours  ago,  but  she  chose  to  step  i 
across  the  way  and  waste  her  time,  till  it  kept  1 
her  all  the  morning  to  get  her  work  done ;  so  I 
just  mixed  some  flannel  cakes,  and  set  her  to 
baking  them,  while  I  set  the  table  and  washed 
some  berries.    Now  ain't  I  smart,  and  don't  1 
you  wish  Bridget  was  in  Cork  ?"  | 

"  Not  till  she  gets  those  cakes  baked ;  but  I 
shall  certainly  import  you  a  Chinese,  and  see  if 
we  can 't  have  a  different  state  of  things." 

"I  fear,"  said  Aunt  Josephine,  when  they  i 
were  fairly  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  eagerly  j 
discussing  Esther's  flannel  cakes,  u  the  Chinese 
will  not  solve  this  riddle.   They  may  for  awhile 
elbow  Bridget  off  the  stage,  but  let  them  have  1 
said  stage  all  to  themselves,  and  they  will  likely 
become  as  tyrannical  as  Bridget  is  now." 

"  If  that  be  the  case  I  '11  try  and  put  up  with  I 
Bridget  awhile  longer,  unless  I  find  she  is  wear-  < 
ing  my  temper  to  such  a  rough  edge  that  Harry 
can  not  live  witli  me  any  more." 
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I       There  was  such  an  earnest  look  of  depreca- 
!    tion  in  Harry's  eyes  at  this  that  Aunt  Josephine 
laughed. 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  have  not  got  over  that  old 
i    delusion  of  thinking  your  wife  perfect." 
I      "  How  can  I,  auntie,  when  1  see  new  beauties 
!    in  her  every  day  ?" 

j  He  sauntered  to  the  library,  and  Aunt  Jose- 
'  phine  went  to  her  room.  As  for  Esther,  she 
had  for  some  time  been  lost  in  that  wonderful 
hub  of  Bridget's — the  kitchen,  which  she  also 
found  a  hubbub,  for  the  frying-pan,  iron  though 
it  was,  was  not  proof  against  Bridget's  destruc- 
tive organs,  and  was  lying  in  fragments  on  the 
floor,  while  that  interesting  specimen  of  feminine 
humanity  was  trying  to  construct  it  anew  from 
the  ruins. 

j  "  Sure,  ma'am,  and  it  just  flew  from  the  stove 
like  somethin'  possessed,  and  it 's  bewitched 
I 'm  thinkin'  it  is." 

"Yes,  verily,  both  you  and  the  frying-pan," 
thought  Esther,  as  she  returned  to  Harry  and 
I   drew  the  low  rocker  by  the  side  of  the  sofa 
i   where  he  lay  apparently  asleep;  but  Esther 
i  knew  by  the  troubled  expression  that  sleep  with 
its  soothing  hand  had  not  touched  him. 
"  What 's  the  matter,  Harry  ?"  asked  she,  in 
I  a  sympathizing  tone. 

"O,  nothing  of  any  consequence,"  he  re- 
sponded; "but  this  is  one  of  those  days  when 
I   every  thing  goes  wrong — so  many  little  things 
|   to  vex  me,  and  then  I  grow  angry  at  myself 
I  for  being  vexed." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it.  I  tell  you  all  my  little 
troubles,  and  it  helps  me  bear  them  wonder- 
fully." 

And  so,  under  the  magnetic  touch  of  that 
soft,  plump  hand,  the  words  could  not  help  but 

|  flow,  and  the  story  was  all  poured  into  the  little 
wife's 'ear — the  insolence  of  one  clerk,  the  petty 

i  stealings  of  another,  the  failure  of  one  debtor  to 

!   be  "up  to  time,"  and  so  on,  just  those  little 

|  worries  that  occur  in  every-day  life,  but  which 
are  harder  to  bear  than  some  great  trial  which, 

I   by  its  very  weight,  crushes  you  into  submission. 

!  It  is  strange,  but  Harry  felt  much  lighter  after 
this  petty  burden  of  care  was  partly  rolled  off  on 
Esther's  shoulder,  and  went  away  with  a  cheer- 
ful face ;  while  his  sprightly  wife  was  more 
than  ever  confirmed  in  her  belief  that  each 

'  should  share  with  the  other  the  little  vexations 
as  well  as  the  mighty  troubles  of  life,  and  went 

.   tripping  upstairs  with  the  refrain  of  the  morn- 

I   ing,  "  For  weal  and  for  woe." 

Finding  Aunt  Josephine's  door  ajar,  she  put 

j  her  head  in  to  say,  "  Harry  and  I  have  been 
picking  splinters  out  of  each  other's  fingers,  and 

j   feel  vastly  better  for  it."  , 

|_    Vol-  xxx. — iS 

— • 
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Duties  every  hour  betide  us, 

Bearing  burdens  in  the  way, 
Cheering  those  who  walk  beside  us, 

Bringing  sheaves  at  close  of  day. 

Nightly  blessings  come  infolding 
Those  who  smile  and  those  who  weep ; 

God,  his  weary  earth  beholding, 
Folds  it  in  the  robe  of  sleep. 

Daily  by  all  waters  sowing, 

If  the  Word  shall  stand  or  fall, 
Neither  questioning  nor  knowing, 

For  the  Lord  will  care  for  all. 
Nightly  comes  the  Master  walking 

In  the  vineyards  of  his  love, 
With  his  weary  brethren  talking 

Of  the  harvest  home  above. 

Daily  toiling  up  the  mountain, 
Bowed  with  crosses,  bruised  and  beat, 

Scarce  is  found  one  cooling  fountain 
Where  to  bathe  our  burning  feet. 

Nightly,  in  the  valleys  lowly, 

Where  the  tents  gleam  out  like  snow, 
As  of  old,  with  counsel  holy, 

Angel  guests  may  come  and  go. 
Daily  careless  feet  are  speeding 

Where  the  snares  and  pitfalls  lie ; 
Happy  if,  the  danger  heeding, 

They  may  learn  to  pass  them  by. 

Nightly  may  our  praises  never 
Cease  to  Him— the  Lord  of  all — 

That  in  Him  we  stand  forever ; 
Near  to  Him  we  need  not  fall. 

Daily  are  two  angels  writing 

What  we  do  for  good  or  ill ; 
One,  with  smiles,  the  good  inditing, 

One  the  evil,  sad  and  still. 

Where  repentance  boweth  lowly 
Long  they  wait  at  close  of  day, 

Blotting  out  the  deed  unholy, 
Ere  they  bear  the  book  away. 

Every  day  may  have  some  morrow 
When  our  love  will  greet  the  dawn, 

Waking  but  to  weep  in  sorrow 
For  the  faces  that  are  gone. 

When  the  twilight  veils  the  meadows, 

All  the  holy  stars  that  rise 
Seem  to  tell  us,  through  the  shadows, 

Of  the  loves  of  Paradise. 

When  the  longest  day  is  ended, 
And  the  heaviest  task  is  done, 

Faith  shall  be  with  vision  blended, 
Cross  and  crown  witl  be  as  one. 

And  in  promise  of  that  morning 
Life's  last  sunset  shall  be  bright ; 

Earth  will  bloom  in  Heaven's  adorning, 
And  "at  eve  it  shall  be  light" 
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K  LADY  OF  INDIA  IN  FULL  DRXSS. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


THE  above  picture  is  from  a  photograph  for 
which  this  lady,  Zahore  Begum,  of  Seeree- 
nugger,  consented  to  sit.  As  her  face  had  to 
be  seen  by  the  artist,  the  concession  was  a  very 
singular  one  for  any  lady  of  her  race.  It  was 
done  to  gratify  the  Queen  of  England,  who,  on 
the  assumption  of  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
India — on  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1859 — requested  that  photographs  of 


1 
1 
I 

I 

the  people  and  their  various  races,  trades,  and  1 
professions  might  be  taken  and  sent  to  her.  1 
Her  Majesty  graciously  consented  to  have  her  1 
valuable  collection  copied  and  circulated,  and  I 
by  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Meadows  Taylor —  I 
the  Oriental  author — the  write/  obtained  copies  I 
of  this  and  several  others  of  much  value,  which 
will  hereafter  appear  in  these  pages. 
The  readers  of  the  Repository  have,  there- 
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fere,  before  them  a  faithful  picture  of  a  Hindoo 
lady  of  the  highest  rank,  as  she  appears  in  her 
Zenana  home,  under  the  best  circumstances, 
having  made  herself  as  attractive  as  silk,  and 
muslin,  and  cashmere  cloth  and  a  profusion  of 
jewelry  can  render  her.  In  the  jewel  on  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  there  is  inserted  a  small 
looking-glass,  of  which  the  fair  lady  makes  good 
use.  The  usual  gold  ring,  strung  with  pearls, 
is  in  her  nose,  lying  against  her  left  cheek,  and 
her  forehead,  ears,  arms,  fingers,  ankles,  and 
toes  are  crowded  with  jewelry  and  tinkling 
ornaments,  the  sounds  of  which  proclaim  her 
presence  and  approach  always. 

But  what  is  this  woman,  thus  "gorgeously 
appareled,"  in  her  condition,  character,  and 
prospects?  Even  the  Zenana  has  had  to  give 
up  its  secrets,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
now  know  how  the  women  of  India  live  and  die. 

Of  course  every  lady  of  intelligence  has  heard 
more  or  less  of  the  condition  of  her  sex  in 
India,  and  has  had  her  sympathy  called  forth 
for  the  wrongs  which  they  have  so  long  suffered. 
Yet  few  understand  why  these  things  are  so, 
much  less  what  is  the  full  measure  of  those 
wrongs  to  which  this  lady  or  any  of  her  sisters 
in  India  are  always  exposed,  without  that  ap- 
peal which  other  women  possess  to  the  divine 
rule  of  their  religion  which  forbids  such  treat- 
ment This  protection  and  last  resort  no  wo- 
man in  India  possesses.  She  is  to-day  what 
these  papers  will  faithfully  describe  her  as  being, 
because  the  law  of  her  religion  has  long  since, 
and  forever,  defined  her  position  and  provided 
for  her  debasement 

In  other  lands,  and  under  the  teachings  and 
forms  of  a  different  civilization,  the  wrongs 
which  woman  suffers  at  the  hands  of  lordly  and 
vicious  men  are  the  result  of  the  current  wick- 
edness of  those  who  oppress  them ;  but  in  India 

,  the  abject  humility,  subordination,  and  implicit 
obedience  of  woman  to  every  whim  and  wish 

I  which  her  husband  exacts  from  her,  is  extorted 
under  the  express  teachings  of  her  cruel  faith, 
and  she  is  well  aware  that  he  can  quote  the 
only  "scriptures"  she  knows  to  justify  every 
demand  and  wrong  to  which  she  tamely  sub- 
mits. Her  gods  and  their  professed  teaching 
are  here  clearly  not  on  the  side  of  the  weak 
victim,  but  on  that  of  her  oppressor,  and  he  is 

I  thus  armed,  not  only  with  his  own  power,  but 
with  the  precepts  and  fearful  threats  of  his 
wicked  religion  to  justify  himself,  and  to  subju- 
gate the  body  and  mind  of  woman  to  his  abso- 

,   lute  will.   Her  poor  judgment  and  conscience 

I  are  held  fast  in  the  terrors  of  a  system  that 
contains  not  one  ray  of  hope  of  any  change  for 
the  better  for  her;  while  this  has  been  the 


condition  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  women 
in  India  since  long  before  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  All  that  period  of  time  she  has  been 
sunk  and  suffering  in  this  manner. 

If  ever  woman  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  she  might  become  under  the  teaching  and 
influence  of  a  civilization  where  Christianity  or 
the  Bible  did  not  interfere  with  her  state,  the 
women  of  India  have  had  that  opportunity;  and 
now  after  forty  centuries  of  such  experiment, 
what  is  woman  there  to-day  ?  These  pages 
shall  faithfully  declare  it  to  the  women  whom 
Christianity  has  redeemed,  and  then  let  them 
judge  for  themselves  the  difference  and  its  cause. 

In  rendering  this  service  to  the  truth  I  shall 
be  under  no  liability  to  exaggerate,  nor  shall  I 
make  a  single  unsupported  statement  as  to  her 
condition.  The  evidence  shall  be  all  her  own, 
and  chapter  and  verse — Law,  Purana,  and  Shas- 
ter — shall  give  their  testimony  to  the  exact  truth- 
fulness of  my  descriptions.  I  feel  assured  that 
the  ladies  who  read  these  papers  will  lay  them 
down  with  the  conviction  that  a  more  atrocious 
system  for  the  extinction  of  the  happiness  and 
hopes  of  woman  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  Code  of  the  Hindoos  never  was  devised 
by  priest  or  lawgiver  since  the  hour  when  guilty 
man  first  began  to  throw  the  blame,  and  the 
burden,  and  the  wrongs  of  life  upon  the  weaker 
sex. 

The  most  ancient  body  of  human  law  now 
extant  is  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  '  This  unique  { 
and  whimsical  system  of  legislation — the  ofT-  j 
spring  of  despotism  and  priestcraft — fixed  the 
social  and  religious  position  of  woman  in  India 
at  least  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The 
full  title  of  the  Code — which  has  been  translated 
from  the  ancient  Sanscrit  by  Sir  William  Jones — 
is,  "Institutes  of  Hindoo  Law,  or  the  Ordi- 
nances of  Menu — Comprising  the  Indian  Sys- 
tem of  Duties  Religious  and  Civil." 

This  is  the  fountain-head  of  those  rules  which 
constitute  the  laws  of  life  for  the  women  of 
India ;  and  terrible  as  many  of  them  are  in  their 
undisguised  deformity  here,  they  have  been 
made  even  more  hideous  and  horrible  by  the 
dilution  and  added  ingredients  of  bitterness 
which  they  received  as  they  flowed  down  through 
the  ages,  and  were  expressed  in  Puranas  and 
Shasters,  in  traditional  teachings,  popular  dia- 
logues, in  the  Hindoo  drama,  and  In  their  litera- 
ture generally.  We  shall  quote  from  all  these 
to  illustrate  and  justify  the  representations  given 
of  woman's  lot  in  that  land, 

"  Where  the  ikiee  forerer  emile, 
And  the  oppraud  forerer  weep." 

In  doing  this,  however,  I  wish  my  readers  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  I  have  to  reserve  part 
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of  the  terrible  evidence  which  might  be  adduced, 
because  it  is  too  horrible  and  indelicate  in  some 
of  its  utterances  to  be  laid  before  them ;  and  I 
must  also  trust  to  their  forbearance  for  some  of 
the  quotations  which  the  sad  truth  requires 
should  be  presented. 

In  drawing  a  picture  of  woman  in  India,  we 
first  speak  of  her  birth;  and  here  we  are  met 
with  the  terrible  fact  of  female  infanticide,  so 
common  in  that  land.  This  is  an  ancient,  sys- 
tematic, and  prevalent  crime  among  the  Hin- 
doos. Not  especially  among  the  poor  or  the 
debased,  but  prevailing  chiefly  among  the  Raj- 
poot families,  some  of  the  proudest  and  wealth- 
iest of  the  tribes  of  India.  The  doctrine  and 
practice, .  and  the  unblushing  avowal  of  this 
unnatural  crime  on  the  part  of  its  perpetrators 
are  such  as  can  not  be  found  anywhere  else  on 
earth.  And  the  infernal  custom  has  so  drugged 
their  consciences  that  even  the  mothers  them- 
selves, of  these  destroyed  little  ones,  have  de- 
clared their  insensibility  of  any  feeling  of  guilt, 
even  where  the  deed  has  been  done  by  their 
own  hands ! 

To  illustrate  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
girls,  I  may  mention  that  I  had  a  native  friend 
in  India  with  whom,  as  he  spoke  English  well, 
I  had  free  and  frequent  conversations  during 
my  residence  there.  Suppose  I  heard  that  he 
had  lately  received  an  increase  to  his  family 
circle — meeting  him  next  day,  after  the  usual 
salutation,  I  should  say  to  him,  "  Lalla,  I  wish 
you  joy — what  has  God  sent  ?" 

If  it  were  a  boy  that  had  come,  my  friend 
would  lift  his  face  with  pleasure,  and,  as  his 
heart  dilated  with  satisfaction,  with  evident 
willingness  to  reply,  he  would  answer :  "  Sir,  I 
have  received  a  son." 

But  if  it  happened  to  have  been  a  girl,  my 
question  would  awaken  emotions  akin  to  those 
of  disappointment  and  shame,  and,  with  averted 
face,  the  half-angry  parent  would  answer  me: 
"Sir,  I  have  received  nothing!"  A  terribly 
significant,  as  well  as  ccuel  reply;  for  it  ex- 
pressed the  general  contempt  of  his  countrymen 
for  the  female  sex,  and  showed  that  in  the  home 
where  God  had  sent  her  to  be  a  ray  of  light  and 
joy,  that  little  daughter  was  unwelcomed,  and 
brought  no  sunshine  with  her.  Her  advent  was 
a  day  of  darkness,  and,  among  the  class  of  per- 
sons mentioned,  there  were  perhaps  two  chances 
to  one  that,  before  many  hours  had  rolled  over, 
that  daughter  would  be  "nothing"  to  either 
father  or  mother. 

Girls  are  not  desired,  not  welcome ;  and  when 
they  come,  and  must  live,  as  British  law  now 
demands,  where  its  power  can  reach  them,  that 
life  must  be  held  sacred ;  still  they  can  be 


at  least  ignored,  if  not  despised.  Why,  if  my 
native  friend  had  six  children,  three  boys  and  > 
as  many  girls,  and  I  happened  to  inquire : 
"  Lalla,  how  many  children  have  you  ?"  the 
probability  is  he  would  reply :  "  Sir,  I  have  ; 
three  children ;"  for  he  would  n't  think  worth 
while  to  count  in  the  daughters. 

They  can  not  understand  our  Christian  feel- 
ings in  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  a  girl  with  as 
sincere  happiness  as  we  would  lavish  upon  our 
male  children  ;  and  a  case  is  actually  on  record 
which  shows  how  generally  accepted  is  this  idea 
in  the  native  mind,  where  an  English  gentleman 
at  Bombay  actually  received  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence from  an  intelligent  native  friend.  A 
little  girl  had  been  born  to  him,  and  the  polite 
Hindoo,  having  heard  of  it,  had  called  to  ex- 
press his  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  parent  1 

The  prevalence  and  extent  of  this  horrid 
crime  of  female  infanticide  many  years  ago  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  humane  men  whom 
England  sent  to  rule  her  India  possessions; 
and  from  the  official  statistics  collected,  which 
are  now  before  us,  we  are  able  to  give  some 
accurate  idea  of  the  fatal  devastation  which  for 
ages  past  this  hellish  cruelty  has  wrought  with 
the  female  life  of  India. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  reports  were  based  upon  a 
census  taken  in  one  locality  where  this  custom 
was  known  to  exist.  By  the  simple  spontane- 
ous admission  of  the  guilty  parlies  themselves, 
it  turned  out  that  in  one  tribe  the  portion  of 
sons  to  daughters  was  118  to  16;  in  a  second, 
240  to  98  ;  in  a  third,  131  to  61 ;  in  a  fourth,  14  1 
to  4;  and  in  a  fifth,  39  to  7.  Now,  as  statistics 
in  Europe  and  America  have  all  shown  but  one 
result,  namely,  that  the  births  of  males  and 
females  are  of  nearly  equal  amount,  the  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  disparity  is 
that  females  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in  number 
to  the  difference  here  exhibited  had  been  de- 
stroyed 1 

The  murders,  therefore,  perpetrated  in  the 
first  of  the  above  tribes  were  77  per  cent,  of  the 
females  born.  The  aggregate  result  given  by 
the  census  taken  in  this  locality  was  632  sons 
to  225  daughters.  This  is  an  average  of  36 
daughters  to  100  boys ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  | 
every  100  females  born,  64  must  have  been 
cruelly  immolated  by  their  parents ;  or,  in  round 
numbers,  about  two-thirds  were  destroyed,  and  ' 
but  one-third  saved  alive  1  | 

Some  of  the  villages  examined  presented  a 
more  terrible  exhibit  than  even  this — as  where 
he  found  only  3  per  cent,  of  girls,  and  in  one 
no  girls  at  all — the  inhabitants  freely  "con- 
fessing that  they  had  destroyed  every  girl  born 
I  in  their  village." 
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Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Colonel  Speirs,  and 
other  gentlemen  in  other  parts  of  India,  fur- 
nished similar  statistics  to  their  Government. 

The  simplest  and  most  elementary  right  of 
humanity  is  the  right  of  existence;  but  for  ages 
'  in  India  this  foul  conspiracy  against  woman  has 
j  robbed  her  of  this  right  in  millions  of  instances. 
No  wonder  He  who  seelh  in  secret  the  wrongs 
that  are  perpetrated  on  the  helpless,  has  taken 
from  such  a  land  of  blood  "  liberty  and  happi- 
ness," as  they  have  taken  the  gift  of  life  from 
their  innocent  offspring. 
|  The  guilty  agents  are  generally  the  parents 
themselves— ofitimes  the  mothers  with  their 
!  own  hands.  Sir  John  Malcolm  positively 
states,  in  his  Report  on  Central  India,  that 
"the  mother  is  commonly  the  executioner  of  her 
own  offspring."  Professing  to  open  the  fount 
of  life  to  her  babe  she  coolly  and  deliberately 
impregnates  it  with  the  elements  of  death,  by 
putting  opium  on  the  nipple  of  her  breast,  which 
the  child  inhaling  with  its  milk  dies.  But  the 
juice  of  the  poppy  is  not  the  only  ingredient  by 
whose  "mortal  taste"  so  many  unoffending 
victims  fill  the  unmarked  graves  of  India.  The 
Madar,  or  the  dutterrea  plant,  the  tobacco  leaf, 
starvation,  drowning,  exposure  in  the  jungle, 
and  even  strangulation,  are  the  modes  em- 
ployed by  these'  wretches  for .  their  fell  pur- 
poses.   "  Without  natural  affection  "  truly. 

The  legal  orator  whose  indignation  was 
aroused  to  such  an  uncontrollable  pitch  by  a 
single  case  of  infanticide  on  the  part  of  an  un- 
happy mother,  on  trial  for  her  life  for  the  deed, 
j  when  he  so  vehemently,  and  yet  so  truly  de- 
I  nounced  it  as  "a  crime,  in  its  own  nature  de- 
testable ;  in  a  woman,  prodigious ;  in  a  mother, 
incredible:  for  it  is  perpetrated  against  one 
whose  age  calls  for  compassion,  whose  near 
relation  claims  affection,  and  whose  innocence 
deserves  the  highest  favor" — what  would  he 

have  said,  where  could  he  have  found  words  to 

i  ' 

express  himself,  if  the  facts  here  given  had 
been  laid  before-  him,  and  he  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  inveterate  and  wholesale 
|   system  of  murder  which  these  reports  revealed, 
j  and  all  of  them  committed  against  one  sex,  and 
that  sex  the  very  one  whose  gentle  life  and  wel- 
fare God  has  especially  placed  under  the  pro- 
j  tection  and  tender  care  of  man  and  of  society  ! 
Human  language,  with  all  its  resources,  fur- 
nishes but  a  feeble  and  inadequate  medium  of 
,  expression  for  the  horror  which  such  deeds  of 
,  belt  awaken  in  the  heart.   Probably  the  cele- 
brated Encyclopedist  has  as  nearly  expressed 
it  as  it  is  possible  when  he  says :  "  Infanticide, 
or  child  murder,  is  an  enormity  that  our  reason 
'  and  feelings  would  lead  us  to  reckon  a  crime  of 
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very  rare  occurrence.  That  it  should  exist  at 
all,  is,  at  first  view,  surprising — that  it  should 
prevail  to  any  extent  is  difficult  of  belief— that 
parents  should  be  its  perpetrators  is  in  a  high 
degree  painful  to  imagine — but  that  mothers 
should  be  the  executioners  of  their  own  off- 
spring, nay,  their  habitual  and  systematic  ex- 
ecutioners, is  such  an  agonizing  contemplation, 
such  an  outrage  on  humanity,  as  every  amiable 
feeling  of  our  nature  sickens  and  revolts  at." 

If  any  thing  farther  were  possible  to  add  a 
more  damning  character  to  these  deeds  of  blood 
it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Hindooism  has  dared' 
to  add  a  divine  acquiescence  to  these  practices  ; 
for  their  abominable  creed  has  furnished  a  suit- 
able patron  to  accept  and  delight  in  the  groans 
and  dying  agonies  of  India's  daughters ;  while 
a  fitting  locality,  as  a  general  center  for  the 
hellish  enormity,  was  long  since  found  in  that 
dreary  island  of  Saugor,  lying  below  Calcutta, 
and  which  few  Christians  have  ever  passed 
without  feeling  inclined  to  invoke  upon  the 
island  and  its  shrine  of  blood  the  unmitigated 
curse  of  God  and  man. 

The  consort  of  Shiva — the  third  member  of 
the  Hindoo  Trimurti — the  female  Moloch  to 
whose  horrid  appetite  for  blood,  and  hunger  for 
the  human  lives,  on  which  she  is  represented  as 
feeding  with  a  desire  that  is '  insatiate,  is  the 
being,  to  appease  and  gratify  wbom  the  be- 
nighted mothers  of  India  have  for  ages  sac- 
rificed their  daughters'  lives.  Her  name  is 
Kalee.  She  is  the  most  popular  deity  of  Ben- 
gal— the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  metrop- 
olis of  India  being  derived  from  her  designation 
and  shrine — Kalee  and  Ghat,  a  place  of  ablu- 
tion— Kalee's-ghat — hence  Calcutta. 

Of  this  abominable  being  the  Kalika  Purana 
declares,  in  describing  her  appetite  for  blood 
and  carnage :  "  If  a  devotee  should  scorch  some 
member  of  his  body  by  applying  a  burning 
lamp,  the  act  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
goddess  ;  if  he  should  draw  some  of  his  blood 
and  present  it,  it  would  be  still  more  delectable ; 
if  he  should  cut  off  some  portion  of  his  own 
flesh  and  present  it  as  a  burnt-offering,  that 
would  be  most  grateful  of  all.  But  if  the 
worshiper  should  present  her  a  whole  burnt- 
offering,  it  would  prove  acceptable  to  her  in 
proportion  to  the  supposed  importance  of  the 
animated  beings  thus  immolated — that,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  blood  of  fishes  or  tortoises,  the 
goddess  is  gratified  for  a  whole  month  after ;  a 
crocodile's  blood  will  please  her  three  months  ; 
that  of  certain  wild  animals  nine  months ;  a 
guana's,  a  year ;  an  antelope's,  twelve  years ;  a 
rhinoceros's,  or  tiger's  blood,  for  a  hundred 
years ;  but  the  blood  of  a  lion,  or  a  man,  will 
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delight  her  appetite  for  a  thousand  years! 
while  by  the  blood  of  three  men,  slain  in  sac- 
rifice, she  is  pleased  a  hundred  thousand  years ! 

She  is  the  patroness  of  the  Thugs,  those  pro- 
fessional murderers,  who,  when  their  victim  is 
in  the  agonies  of  strangulation  beneath  their 
knees  on  the  ground,  are  engaging  in  acts  of 
prayer— offering  to  Kalee  the  life  that  is  pass- 
ing away — and,  to  this  abomination,  who  is  said 
to  feed  on  the  human  soul,  have  the  mothers  of 
India  for  ages  immolated  their  daughters. 

So  popular  is  she  and  her  worship  that  even 
the  English  Government  can  not  keep  the  pub- 
lic offices  open  during  the  term  of  the  "  Durga- 
pooga  "  holy  days,  from  the  first  to  the  thirteenth 
of  October ;  for  all  Calcutta  then  runs  mad  upon 
this  idolatry.  Her  image,  larger  than  the  hu- 
man form,  painted  blue,  with  her  tongue  drip- 
ping with  gore  upon  her  cheek,  her  bosom 
covered  with  a  necklace  of  human  skulls,  and 
her  many  arms  each  bearing  a  murderous 
weapon,  is  carried  in  proud  processions  and  ac- 
companied by  bands  of  music  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  frantic  followers,  through  the  streets 
of  Calcutta. 

At  her  shrine  below  the  city,  on  the  isle  of 
Saugor,  had  long  occurred  those  deeds  which 
fired  the  indignation  of  that  great  linguist,  Dr. 
John  Ley  don,  and  led  to  the  composition  of 
those  rugged?  but  honest  lines  of  his,  which 
describe  the  place  and  those  deeds  for  which  it 
was  regularly  visited,  and  which  made  it  so 
infamous  throughout  the  civilized  world: 

"On  Ma-girt  Sanger*!  desert  isle, 

Mantled  with  thicket*  dark  and  dun. 
May  never  moon  or  starlight  smile, 

Nor  ever  beam  the  Summer  sun  I 
Strange  deeds  of  blood  have  there  been  done. 

In  mercy  ne'er  to  be  forgiven ; 

Deeds  the  tar-seeing  eye  of  Heaven 
Veiled  its  radiant  orb  to  shun. 

To  glut  the  shark  and  crocodile 

A  mother  brought  her  infant  here ; 
She  saw  its  tender,  playful  smile. 

She  shed  not  one  maternal. tear ; 
She  threw  it  on  a  watery  bier: 

With  grinding  teeth  sea-monsters  tore 

The  smiling  infant  that  she  bore — 
She  shrank  not  once  its  cries  to  hear  I" 

He  then  turns  and  addresses  Kalee,  and  in 
the  second  verse  following  literally  quotes  the 
Shaster,  describing  her : 

"  Dark  goddess  of  the  iron  mace. 

Flesh-tea rer,  quaffing  life-blood  warm. 

The  terrors  of  thine  awful  face 
The  pulse  of  mortal  hearts  alarm — 

Grim  power  I   If  human  woes  can  charm. 
Look  to  the  horrors  of  this  flood. 
Where  crimsoned  Gunga  shines  in  blood, 

And  man-devouring  monsters  swarm. 

Skull-chaplet  wearer  I  whom  the  blood 
Of  man  delights  a  thousand  years, 


Than  whom  no  face,  by  land  or  flood. 

More  stem  and  pitiless  appears; 
Thine  is  the  cop  of  human  tears. 

The  pomp  of  human  sacrifice  s  i 

Can  not  the  cruel  blood  suffice 
Of  tigers,  which  thine  island  bears? 
Not  all  blue  Gunga's  mountain  flood, 

That  rolls  so  proudly  round  thy  fane. 
Can  cleanse  the  tinge  of  human  blood, 

Nor  wash  dark  Sanger's  impious  stain : 
The  sailor,  journeying  on  the  main, 

Shall  view  from  far  thy  dreary  isle. 

And  curse  the  ruins  of  the  pile 
Where  mercy  ever  sued  in  vain  I"  j 

This  iniquity  was  openly  and  fearlessly  prac-  J 
ticed  in  India  up  to  the  time  when  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
was  appointed  Governor-General,  and  India's 
daughters  will  yet  learn  to  revere  and  love  the 
memory  of  that  humane  and  intrepid  man,  who, 
in  the  face  of  the  obstacles  that  arose  around  i 
him  on  every  side,  when  he  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  "custom,"  never  faltered  till  he  had 
put  the  protection  of  Christian  law  over  the  life 
of  every  child  in  India.    His  Excellency  hon- 
estly and  bravely  placed  into  the  bands  of  the 
magistracy  of  India  "A  Regulation  for  Pre- 
venting the  Sacrifice  of  Children  at  Saugor  and  ; 
other  places,  passed  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1802,"  "de- 
claring the  practice  to  be  murder,-  punishable  1 
by  death."    In  British  India,  so  far  as  law  could  1 
reach  the  case,  he  made  infanticide  to  be  re- 
garded and  revenged  as  in  England. 


THE  MARQUIS  WKLLESLXY. 

We  present  here  an  outline  of  the  counte-  j 
nance  of  this  true  friend  of  woman,  as  that  of 
one  whose  deeds  of  mercy  will  be  bad  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance. 
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None  would  more  heartily  regret  than  he 
would,  that  his  humane  law  has  not  accom- 
plished all  the  good  he  hoped  for,  nor  that  a 
complete  reformation  can  not  even  yet  be  re- 
ported.   But  this  much  has  been  accomplished, 
'    that  the  crime,  when  committed,  must  now  be 
done  cautiously  and  secretly,  in  the  absence  of 
;    witnesses,  and  in  darkness;  while  millions  of 
,    women  have  certainly  been  saved  by  it,  and  the 
J    law  which  he  enacted  will  never  be  revoked. 
Under  its  operation  Christianity  is  creating  a 
conscience  that  will  leave  no  room  for  the  mur- 
1    derer,  and  no  murderer  to  seek  a  hiding-place, 
and  these  deeds  of  hell  shall  be  banished  from 
the  soil  of  India. 
It  is  time  now  to  present  the  known  causes  or 
I    motives  for  this  fearful  outrage  against  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
1    finest  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  and  the  laws 
of  Almighty  God.   Whatever  the  reasons  and 
motives  which  have  led  and  still  do  lead  the 
Hindoo  to  forget  his  "  mildness "  and  become 
the  murderer  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  it  is 
certainly  not  from  a  love  of  cruelty  for  cm- 
]   elty's  sake,  nor  from  a  total  destitution  of 
natural  affection,  nor  is  it  that  feeling  that  in 
ancient  days  led  men  to  offer  "  their  first-born 
for  their  transgressions,  the  fruit  of  their  body 
for  the  sin  of  their  soul." 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  children  have  been 
secretly  offered  to  sanguinary  demons  in  India, 
and  many  of  the  infants  thrown  to  the  crocodiles 
'■   or  sharks  at  Saugor  by  their  mothers,  were  im- 
molated in  fulfillment  of  religious  vows.  Even 
the  desire  for  children  has  led  to  their  destruc- 
tion, the  mother  promising  her  deity,  in  ad- 
vance, that  if  blessed  with  offspring,  the  first- 
born shall  be  returned  in  sacrifice.    In  this  case 
"  the  child  of  the  vow  "  is  carefully  cherished 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  the  mother, 
tempting  it  a  step  beyond  its  depth,  resigns  it 
to  the  Ganges,  or  deliberately  casts  it  toward 
the  pampered  alligator,  and  stands  to  see  it 
bleeding  within  the  monster's  jaws  !    Alas,  this 
is  all  but  too  true !   Again,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  poor,  sickly  babe,  under  the  blind  infatua- 
tion of  its  parents  that  its  illness  is  caused  by 
some  malignant  demon,  who  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  to  be  placed  in  a  basket  and  carried 
into  the  forest,  and  there  suspended  from  a  tree, 
and  abandoned  for  three  or  four  days  and  nights, 
and  if,  at  the'  end  of  that  time,  the  vultures,  or 
ants,  or  beasts  of  prey  have  not  made  away  with 
it,  and  its  sickness  has  not  departed,  it  is  re- 
stored to  Its  home. 

Bat  none  of  these  abominable  cruelties  ade- 
quately accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  female 
infanticide.  We  have  to  seek  its  causes  in  more 


unworthy  motives  than  even  these.  In  fact,  the 
daughters  of  India  have  been  sacrificed  one 
generation  after  another,  not  to  the  superstition 
of  their  parents,  but  to  their  satanic  pride. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  to  American 
readers,  or  to  the  common  sense  of  a  Christian 
lady  any  adequate  idea  of  the  soaring  and  ex- 
travagant pride  of  family  descent  of  such  a  race 
as  the  Rajpoots.  The  feudalism  and  chivalry 
of  semi-barbaric  Europe  never  entertained  such 
exaggeration  of  themselves  as  do  these  men  in 
their  erroneous  conceptions  of  that  false  honor 
to  which  they  will  thus  freely  sacrifice  all  that 
human  nature  holds  most  dear.  Inflated  with 
these  high  conceits,  the  towering  pride  of  these 
men  leads  them  to  hold  themselves  as  so  many 
royal  races,  bearing  the  stamp  of  an  incredible 
antiquity,  and  the  noble  lineage  that  looks  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  modern  and  mushroom 
aristocracies  of  European  society.  The  god- 
like qualities  and  heroic  deeds  of  the  mythical 
personages  of  the  Mahabarata  and  the  literature 
of  his  country  he  claims  to  be  glorious  facts, 
and  he  is  the  descendant  and  representative  of 
this  exalted  rank  and  dignity!  This  fantastic 
vision  is  to  him  the  most  glorious  and  precious 
of  all  earth's  realities.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  excessive  vanity  thus  generated,  the  aristo- 
cratic Rajpoot,  rather  than  brook  the  fancied 
disgrace  of  unequal  alliances,  and  thereby  con- 
taminating the  blood  of  such  a  noble  descent, 
will  quench  the  very  instincts  of  his  nature  and 
doom  to  death  his  unoffending  offspring.  Rather 
than  brook  the  fancied  disgrace  of  celebrating  a 
daughter's  nuptials  in  a  style  of  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence disproportioned  to  his  lofty  preten- 
sions, he  will  extinguish  a  life  which,  if  pre- 
served, would  requite  him  with  fond  affection, 
and  remember  him  with  all  a  daughter's  love. 
But  rather  than  endure  the  imaginary  dishonor 
of  having  his  name  sullied  and  his  fame  tar- 
nished by  the  silence  or  dispraise  of  bards  or 
genealogists,  whose  favorable  verdict  he  can 
only  purchase  at  a  rate  of  liberality  which  would 
plunge  him,  with  a  mortgaged  inheritance,  into 
irretrievable  poverty,  he  will  harden  his  heart 
against  the  yearnings  of  a  parent's  feelings,  and 
consign  the  lovely  little  one,  that  has  just  seen 
the  light  of  heaven,  to  the  agonies  of  death  and 
the  darkness  of  a  grave  dug  in  silence  and  in 
fear. 

Multitudes  of  these  Rajpoots  are  as  poor  as 
they  are  proud,  and  as  immemorial  custom  re- 
quires, in  the  event  of  a  daughter's  marriage, 
not  only  her  own  "gift  and  dowry"  to  be  pro- 
vided, but  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  lasting 
six  days,  to  be  furnished  for  all  relatives  and 
friends,  priests,  bards,  and  various  functionaries 
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who  must  be  "  bidden  "  and  provided  for  munif- 
icently; it  is  simple  ruin  for  all  but  the  very 
wealthy  to  dare  the  experiment,  certainly  more 
than  once. 

Probably  more  than  half  the  debts  of  India 
to-day — in  a  land  where  such  high  usurious 
rates  of  interest  are  charged  by  the  Shroffs — 
money  lenders — to  their  creditors,  running  up  to 
even  thirty  per  cent  per  annum — the  first  year's 
interest  being  usually  deducted  when  the  loan 
is  made — are  entirely  on  these  accounts,  while 
multitudes  of  families  do  n't  even  entertain  the 
hope  of  ever  doing  more  than  paying  the  inter- 
est of  the  enormous  outlays  caused  by  these 
ridiculous  customs ;  and  when  the  stern  realities 
of  approaching  poverty  begin  to  crowd  in  upon 
a  man  whose  senseless  pride  has  carried  him  to 
such  extremes,  little  consolation  can  he  find  in 
the  doctrine  of  his  great  bard,  Chund,  who  sings 
of  a  similar  case : 

"The  Dahima  emptied  his  coffers 
On  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Pirthirjoj ; 
But  he  filled  them  with  tkt  praises  of  mankind  " — 

praises  for  which  he  must  be  content  to  walk 
with  poverty  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

To  this  is  added,  what  is  equally  difficult  for 
Europeans  and  Americans  to  understand  or 
sympathize  with,  the  general  horror  which  par- 
ents in  India  feel  in  view  of  the  supposed  dis- 
grace which  would  rest  upon  them  and  theirs  in 
the  event  of  their  daughters  remaining  un- 
married. 

An  additional  explanation  is  found  in  the  rela- 
tion which  a  son  bears  to  the  Shradd  of  his 
father — those  funeral  rites  at  which  he  is  to 
officiate,  and  which  are  considered  essential  to 
the  happy  transmigration  and  future  welfare  of 
the  departed  parent ;  so  that  the  birth  of  a  boy, 
and  of  each  in  succession,  is  an  assurance  of 
j     salvation  to  the  father,  while,  as  sacrifice  and 
religious  riles  are  all  denied  to  women,  a  girl  is 
regarded  as  of  no  moral  moment  whatever. 
She  is  a  mere  secular  creature,  whose  life  is 
considered  as  forfeited  if  the  father  concludes 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a  suit- 
able marriage  for  her,  or  that  his  means  won't 
allow  him  to  contemplate  the  customary  nuptial 
expenses  of  his  tribe.   What  girls  are  saved 
I     from  death  are  usually  those  first  born ;  the 
|     later  ones  have  not  a  chance  of  life,  those 
'     spared  requiring  their  death  as  a  necessity  of 

their  position  and  dignity. 
I  Thus — to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
i  Calcutta  Review — parental  affection  in  India  has 
\  been  overpowered  by  superior  impulses,  arising 
I  from  the  teeming  brood  of  ignorance  with  its 
mistaken  tenderness,  and  lust  with  its  riotous 
|     excesses,  and  physical  want  with  its  indurating 


appliances,  and  superstition,  with  its  relentless 
cravings.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  high- 
souled  and  chivalrous  Rajpoots  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  a  spectacle  of  wholesale  destruction 
of  human  life  continued  from  age  to  age,  by 
which  it  is  demonstrable  that  millions  and  mill- 
ions of  female  children  have  permanently  per- 
ished !  Perished — how  ?  By  the  famine  that 
pines  in  empty  stalls,  or  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  at  noonday  ?  No.  That  were  in  some 
measure  a  merciful  death,  as  it  would  be  by  the 
righteous,  if  severe,  ordination  of  an  all-wise 
Providence.  How  then  ?  To  avoid  the  remorse- 
less atrocities  of  barbaric  warfare  ?  No.  That 
too  were  comparatively  a  natural  death,  as  it 
would  be  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
exasperated  by  deadly  hate.  How  then  ? — and 
when  ?  In  limes  of  peace,  when  the  trumpet 
hangs  quietly  in  the  hall,  as  well  as  when  it 
peals  the  shout  of  battle ;  in  times  of  plenty, 
when  earth,  air,  and  ocean  fling  stores  of  afflu- 
ence from  their  teeming  bosoms ;  amid  the 
retirements  of  home,  amid  the  stillness  of  do- 
mestic privacy,  have  the  thousands  of  heca- 
tombs of  helpless  innocents  been  cruelly  sacri- 
ficed, massacred,  butchered !  Butchered  by 
whom  ?  By  the  midnight  assassin,  or  the  Indian 
tomahawk,  or  scalping  knife  ?  No,  no ;  let 
humanity  shudder.  They  are  the  mothers — tbe 
unhappy  mothers — who,  in  the  name  of  false  ! 
honor,  demon  pride,  and  hereditary  fictions  of 
rank  or  purity  of  lineage,  have  no  compassion 
on  the  fruit  of  their  own  womb — who  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  new-born 
babes.  | 

Surely  this  must  be  the  very  consummation 
of  the  triumph  of  the  great  devil  himself  over 
poor,  ruined,  infatuated  man  t  Who  would  not 
desire  to  alleviate  such  wretchedness,  to  remove 
such  ignorance?  to  extirpate  such  foul  pollution  j 
and  guilt  from  the  earth  ?  to  stem  such  torrents 
of  innocent  blood,  and  seal  up  such  yawning 
graves,  and  annihilate  these  evidences  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  prince  of  darkness  ? 

Say,  ye  happy  American  mothers,  who  have  ; 
fondled  your  smiling  babes,  and  clasped  them  1 
to  your  bosoms  as  the  most  precious  gifts  of  I 
heaven,  if  ever  such  a  tale  of  woe  as  this  has 
sounded  in  your  ears?   Surely  were  it  only  | 
possible  to  cause  your  hearts  to  ring  with  but  a 
faint  and  distant  echo  of  the  groans  and  dying  ' 
agonies  of  the  myriads  of  infantile  victims,  that  | 
from  year  to  year  impurple  with  their  gore  the  I 
hamlets  and  palaces  of  India,  you  would  resolve, 
with  one  spontaneous  and  universal  impulse,  to  i 
take  no  rest  till  you  had  done  all  that  in  you  lay  ! 
to  sweep  such  horrid  and  abominable  cruelties  J 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.   It  will  be  a  \ 
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satisfaction  to  you  to  reflect  that  the  lady  mis- 
sionaries whom  your  society  is  now  sending  to 

I  that  land,  and  who  carry  right  into  the  center 
of  these  homes  your  Christian  sentiments  and 
feelings  upon  this  subject,  may  be  designed  by 
God  to  work  out  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  has 
hitherto  defied  human  law  and  all  that  man 
alone  could  do  for  its  extirpation.  May  Heaven 
help  them,  until  the  day  shall  dawn  when  the 
mothers  of  India,  exulting  over  their  daugh- 
ters— over  each  and  all  of  them — as  joyously  as 
they  have  ever  done  over  their  sons,  shall  delight 
to  direct  their  husband's  loving  attention  tor 
their  female  children,  as  the  Christian  poet  has 

I  so  well  expressed  it  for  them : 

!  "  O.  look  on  her,  tee  how  full  of  life, 

I  Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy  I 

How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle. 

For  then  we  are  all  alike :  is  it  not  to? 

Mother,  and  sire,  and  babe,  our  features  are 

Reflected  in  each  other. 

Look  I  how  she  laughs  and  stretches  out  her  arms, 
'  And  opens  wide  her  bright  eyes  upon  thine. 

To  hail  her  father,  while  her  little  form 
Flutters  as  winged  with  joy.   Talk  not  of  pain  I 
The  childless  seraphs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent  I  Bless  her— 
As  yet  she  has  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
Her  heart  will,  and  mine  own  too." 

Such  is  the  first  chapter  of  woman's  life  in 
India;  such  the  risks  she  has  to  run  that  any 
thing  more  remains  to  be  said  of  her.  Even 
that,  though  unconscious  of  her  indebtedness, 
she  owes  perhaps  to  Christian  law,  which  has 
I  granted  her  the  right  to  fill  out  her  existence 
and  sustain  those  conditions  which  our  next 
papers  will  describe. 


ORDINATION  OF  NATIVE  METHOD- 
IST MINISTERS 

AT  FOOCHOW,  CHINA. 

THE  week  ending  with  Monday,  the  22A  of 
November,  was  one  of  great  and  unusual 
I  interest  to  the  friends  of  missions  generally,  and 
:  to  (be  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  particularly. 
I  The  special  occasion  was  the  General  Annual 
;  Meeting  of  the  native  helpers  of  that  mission 
at  Foochow,  their  examination,  and  the  ordi- 
nation of  seven  of  their  number  to  the  office  or 
order  of  deacons,  and  of  four  of  the  seven  to 
the  office  or  order  of  elders  in  the  Methodist 
Church  by  Bishop  Kingsley. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  were  de- 
voted to  the  examination  of  the  native  helpers 
1  on  certain  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
j  and  on  the  Discipline  and  regulations  of  the 
'  Methodist  Church,  and  on  sermons  prepared  by 
j  some  of  the  helpers.   The  portions  of  the  Bible 


and  of  the  Discipline  on  which  they  were  ex- 
amined had  been  given  out  at  the  General  Meet- 
ing hetd  last  year  in  October,  as  subjects  of 
special  study  during  the  present  year.  Four 
sessions  were  held  each  of  these  three  days. 
The  helpers  passed  the  ordeal  very  creditably. 
The  missionaries 'and  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  native  preachers  acted  as  examiners. 

Friday  and  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  were 
occupied  in  the  examination  of  the  old  helpers 
in  regard  to  their  personal  character,  and  the 
examination  of  the  new  candidates  for  the  po- 
sition of  student,  or  assistant  helpers,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  other  business  as  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  the  past, 
or  the  work  of  the  following  year.  These  ses- 
sions were  presided  over  by  Bishop  Kingsley, 
assisted  by  tiie>  members  of  the  mission,  who 
translated  for  him.  It  was  concluded  to  retain 
all  of  the  old  helpers  and  student  helpers  ex- 
cept four  or  five,  some  of  whom  offered  their 
resignation,  and  a  large  class  of  new  student 
helpers  were  received. 

As  has  been  the  practice  for  several  years, 
the  evenings  of  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day, from  7  until  after  9  o'clock,  were  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  important  subjects, 
Spreading  of  the  Gospel,  the  Bible  Cause,  and 
the  Opium  Question,  respectively.  These  meet- 
ings were  presided  over  by  native  Christians, 
who  conducted  themselves  in  a  very  creditable 
manner,  introducing  the  subjects  by  appropiiate 
remarks,  after  having  engaged  in  singing,  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  in  prayer.  They  called 
upon  the  speakers  in  the  order  which  had  been 
fixed  upon,  the  programme  having  been  printed, 
with  names  of  speakers  and  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Only  three  brief  speeches  were  made 
by  the  missionaries  during  these  three  even- 
ings. While  all  the  addresses  made  by  the  Chi- 
nese preachers  were  good,  most  of  them  were 
remarkably  excellent  and  practical,  and  would 
have  done  credit  to  young  men  of  American  or 
English  birth  and  education,  as  regards  arrange- 
ment, thought,  and  manner.  A  synopsis  of  these 
addresses  would  make  this  article  too  lengthy. 

The  closing  speech  on  the  opium  topic,  de- 
livered late  Saturday  evening  by  Hu  Sing  Mi — 
one  of  the  seven  subsequently  ordained,  who 
spent  two  or  three  years  in  New  York  city,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  on 
Twenty-Seventh-street — was  remarkable  for  its 
humor  and  feeling,  and  for  its  arguments,  facts, 
and  illustrations.  In  the  judgment  of  some,  if 
not  all  of  the  foreigners  who  listened  to  it,  it 
was  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most  eloquent 
address  they  had  ever  heard  from  a  Chinaman 
on  that  or  any  secular  subject 
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During  the  evening  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
"Spreading  the  Gospel"  a  list  of  the  contri- 
butions made  for  that  object  by  the  native  Chris- 
tians connected  with  the  Methodist  missions 
during  the  past  year  was  read,  whereby  it  ap- 
peared that  31 1,742  casli — a  little  short  of  $300 — 
had  been  thus  contributed.  This  fact  is  of  a 
very  encouraging  nature.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  coming  year  the  contri- 
butions for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  made 
by  the  native  Churches  will  be  very  much  larger. 
The  native  preachers,  and  assistant  or  student 
helpers,  who  are  to  labor  in  the  district  of  Hing- 
Hua,  between  this  and  Amoy,  it  is  understood 
have  pledged  themselves  to  raise  $200  during 


the  coming  year ;  and  those  laboring  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Foo-Ching,  this  side  of  Hing-Hua,  are 
pledged  to  collect  $100  from  their  field. 

After  much  thought,  consultation,  and  prayer, 
it  was  decided  by  the  Bishop  and  the  mission 
to  ordain  as  deacons  certain  seven  of  the  "li- 
censed "  native  preachers,  and  as  elders  certain 
four  of  that  number.  These  men  have  been 
employed  in  preaching  the  Gospel  from  four  or 
five  years  to  over  ten  years  each.  In  the  love- 
feast,  held  on  Sabbath  morning,  November  21st, 
these  brethren  had  an  opportunity  of  briefly  ex- 
pressing their  feelings  in  view  of  their  proposed 
ordination.  They  all  seemed  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance,  solemnity,  and  responsi- 


THK  FIRST  CHINESE  MINISTERS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Si*  Sek  Ong,  Ho  Yong  Mi,  Ho  Po  Mi,  Ling  Cliing  Ting. 

Li  Yu  Mi,  Hu  Sing  Mi,  Yek  log  Kinng. 


bility  of  the  position  in  the  Church  they  were 
to  hold — the  first  ordained  deacons  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  China. 

At  the  close  of  an  impressive  sermon  on  the 
character  and  conduct  which  it  was  binding  on 
them  to  sustain  and  exhibit,  delivered  soon  after 
the  termination  of  the  love-feast  by  one  of  the 
missionaries,  Bishop  Kingsley  proceeded  to  or- 
dain the  seven  to  be  "deacons  in  the  Church 
of  God."  The  scene  was  solemn  and  impress- 
ive. It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the 
crowded  house  which  witnessed  it. 

In  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  four  of  the 
seven  deacons  were  solemnly  consecrated  and 
ordained  to  the  eldership  by  the  Bishop — the 
Methodist  missionaries  and  two  American  Pres- 


byterian ministers  who  were  present,  joining 
with  the  Bishop  in  the  imposition  of  hands  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  were  thus  set  apart  to 
the  service  of  God  in  the  holy  ministry.  The 
ordaining  prayer  was  translated  in  the  case  of 
each  candidate  by  the  senior  missionary  of  the 
Methodist  mission.  The  ordination  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  administration  of  the  Lord's-Sup- 
per,  at  which  the  foreign  Christians,  American 
and  English,  partook,  as  did  a  large  number  of 
Chinese  Christians— estimated  .to  amount  to 
over  one  hundred.  The  newly  ordained  dea- 
cons and  elders  assisted  in  the  administration 
of  the  Supper  on  this  interesting  and  memo- 
rable occasion. 
The  body  of  native  preachers  and  student 
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helpers  met  on  Monday  morning  and  received 
their  appointments  for  the  coming  year. 

The  men  who  were  ordained  deacons  or 
elders  range  from  thirty  to  forty-six  years  of 
age.   Three  of  them  are  brothers — one  of  them 
1   being  the  person  who  spent  two  or  three  years 
in  study  in  New  York.    One  is  a  graduate  of 
I   the  Mission  Boarding-School,  of  which  he  was 
:   a  member  when  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  now  mission- 
I   ary  to  the  Chinese  in  California,  had  charge  of 
it.   Another  was  a  hard-working  blacksmith 
I    when  converted.    He  subsequently  labored  at 
'    the  anvil,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  unwearied 
application,  studied  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which 
he  placed  near  by,  talking  incessantly  with  his 
customers  about  the  glorious  Gospel.    He  soon 
developed  such  singular  zeal  and  rare  ability  in 
public  speaking  that  he  was  employed  as  native 
helper.    The  remaining  two,  one  a  literary  man 
by  profession,  and  the  other,  formerly  a  mer- 
chant and  opium-seller,  as  well  as  opium- 
smoker,  have  already  given  good  proof  of  their 
call  to  the  ministry  by  their  devoted  labors  and 
their  abundant  success  in  interesting  their 
<   countrymen  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  leading  them 
into  the  Church.    The  latter  one,  the  oldest  of 
the  seven,  is  often  referred  to  among  foreign 
missionaries  as  brother  Binkley's  man,  from  the 
circumstance  that  Rev.  Mr.  Binkley,  who  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States  six  or 
seven  years  since,  was  instrumental  in  his  con- 
version. 

These  seven  are  in  charge  of  Churches  at 
;   very  important  centers.    Mr.  Binkley's  man  is 
!   stationed  at  the  principal  city  in  Hing  Hua  pre- 
fecture— the  literary  man  at  the  principal  city 
I    in  the  district  of  Foo  'Ching,  forty  and  seventy 
j    miles  to  the  south-east  of  Foo  Chow.  The 
youngest  and  the  second  of  the  three  brothers, 
1   in  the  corresponding  cities  of  'Ku-'tien  and  Ming- 
1   'Ching  districts,  one  hundred  miles  and  forty 
miles  to  the  north-west  and  west  of  Foo  Chow  re- 
spectively. The  eldest  brother  is  in  charge  of  the 
Church  near  which  the  Methodist  missionaries 
live,  and  in  which  the  annual  meetings  are  held. 
The  graduate  of  the  Mission  Boarding-School 
!   is  in  charge  of  the  Church  on  East-street  in  the 
city  of  Foo  Chow,  and  the  zealous  and  eloquent 
I   blacksmith — learned  In  the  Scriptures — is  in 
!   charge  of  the  Church  located  a  mile  from  the 
south  gate  of  the  city  in  the  great  southern 
suburb. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  place  and  the 
surrounding  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  mission,  is  constantly  increasing  in 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  making,  month 
by  month,  greater  and  greater  demands  on  the 
strength  of  its  members,  who  number  three 


ministers,  all  told.  And  yet  one  of  them  is 
under  the  grave  necessity  of  leaving  with  his 
family  for  the  United  States  next  Spring. 
There- will  then  remain  two  men.  The  three 
are  already  overburdened  with  their  cares,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  labors.  "The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will 
send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest."  Who 
will  come  without  delay  and  enter  upon  this 
great  harvest-field  and  aid  in  gathering  the 
sheaves  into  the  garner  of  the  Lord? 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  if  a  refer- 
ence should  not  be  made  to  the  presents  given 
Bishop  Kingsley,  on  the  Wednesday  evening 
after  the  ordination  services,  at  the  usual  time  of 
holding  the  missionary  weekly  prayer-meeting. 
Five  of  the  ordained  men,  the  other  two  being 
away,  without  notice  or  warning  walked  into  the 
room  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  each 
conveying  a  valuable  present,  consisting  of 
Japan  or  Foo  Chow  made  lacquered  boxes,  of 
superior  workmanship,  and  a  beautiful  fan, 
which  some  one  subsequently  suggested  was 
intended  for  Mrs.  Kingsley.  On  this  their  , 
names  had  been  neatly  inscribed.  Without  a 
word  they  placed  these  things  on  the  center- 
table,  while  they  remained  standing  near  it. 
The  senior  missionary  addressed  the  Bishop, 
who  arose,  while  the  esteem  in  which  be  was 
held  by  them  and  the  fraternal  salutations  and  I 
farewells  of  the  ordained  were  presented  to  him.  j 
He  replied  in  a  brief  speech,  which  was  duly  . 
translated  to  them,  in  which  he  thanked  them 
for  the  beautiful  tokens  given  him,  which  he 
said  he  should  value  highly,  and  show  his  friends 
in  America.  He  expressed  his  great  pleasure 
in  having  met  them,  and  his  satisfaction  in  their 
character  as  Christian  ministers. 

Soon  after  this  a  member  of  the  mission  ap- 
proached him  with  a  heavy  volume  containing 
fifty  or  sixty  large  and  superior  photographic 
views  of  Foo  Chow  and  the  adjacent  scenery, 
which  he  presented  the  Bishop  in  the  name  of  the 
Methodist  missionaries.    He  read  a  short  and 
well-worded  address  to  the  Bishop,  which  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  for  his  services  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  and  their  sense  of  the  profit  they 
and  their  families  had  derived  from  his  counsel 
and  example  during  his  brief  sojourn  with  them,  j 
and  their  best  wishes  for  his  happiness  and  use-  ' 
fulness  during  the  remaining  portion  of  his  trip 
around  the  world,'  as  well  as  during  his  life,  i 
assuring  him  they  would  be  glad  to  welcome  j 
him  again  at  Foo  Chow.   The  Bishop,  who 
evidently  was  taken  by  surprise,  remarked  that  ' 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  make  a  lengthy  i 
and  appropriate  reply  to  this  address,  and  that 
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he  must  be  allowed  to  imitate  the  example  of 
President  Grant  on  similar  occasions,  and  say 
simply  with  all  his  heart,  "  I  thank  you."  He 
subsequently  examined  with  pleasure  the  valua- 
ble present  of  photographic  scenes,  as  will  his 
many  friends  in  the  Untied  States,  who  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  looking  it  over. 

Singing  the  hymn  in  Chinese  and  English, 
"  Forever  with  the  Lord,"  a  prayer  in  English 
by  the  Bishop,  and  a  prayer  in  Chinese  by  one 
of  the  native  ministers,  constituted  the  prayer- 
meeting  for  that  evening. 


REV.  F.  C.  HOLLIDAY,  D.  D. 

ONE  of  the  most  popular  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  Repository 
has  been  the  frequent  introduction  of  living 
men  to  its  readers.  Naturally  we  desire  to  read 
of  those  whose  writings  we  admire,  and  we 
specially  desire  to  see  the  faces  of  those  who 
are  honoring  themselves  and  the  Church.  The 
late  General  Conference  did  a  wise  tiling  in 
allowing  the  pages  of  our  Queen  of  Monthlies 
to  contain  more  pictures,  for  through  the  eye 
the  mind  and  heart  are  most  frequently  reached. 
If  "one  good  turn  deserves  another,"  the  sub- 
!  ject  of  this  sketch  should  be  seen  by  the 
;  readers  of  the  Repository,  for  he  has  done 
them  frequent  good  service  in  giving  them  the 
I  pictures  and  the  history  of  such  men  as  Gov- 
1  ernor  Wright,  Dr.  Wood,  Father  Havens,  and 
others.  While  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  after 
we  are  dead  a  great  many  good  things  will  be 
said  of  us,  and  our  faults  be  hidden,  it  must 
also  be  pleasant  to  know  what  is  now  thought 
of  us.  Encomiums  after  death  will  not  do  the 
departed  much  good,  and  censures  will  affect 
!  him  as  little.  If  a  man's  life  is  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  an  honorable  place  in  society,  that 
life  should  be  held  up  before  the  young  as  an 
example  worthy  of  their  imitation.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  history  of  General  Grant  alive 
has  not  more  influence  on  the  young  than  that 
of  General  Washington  dead.  Living  examples 
are  what  we  need ;  living  lessons  make  the 
best  impression,  and  to  the  living  let  us  briefly 
look  in  this  paper.  We  believe  that  the  readers 
of  these  pages  will  thank  us  for  even  an  imper- 
fect sketch  of  one  whose  early  and  later  life  has 
been  given  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
whose  entire  abilities  have  been  given  to  the 
building  up  in  the  West  of  an  earnest,  living 
Methodism. 

Fernando  Cortex  Holliday  was  born  in-  Essex 
county,  New  York,  November  30, 1814,  and  came 
to  Indiana  with  his  parents  in  1816,  where  lie  has 
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lived  and  labored  almost  ever  since.    He  em- 
braced religion  during  an  extensive  revival  on 
the  old  Lawrenceburg  circuit,  under  the  labors  | 
of  Revs.  N.  B.  Griffith  and  Enoch  G.  Wood,  I 
March,  1829;  was  licensed  to  exhort  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Oglesby,  August  11,  1832,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  Rev.  James  Havens,  of 
precious  memory,  August  26,  1833.  He  entered 
the  itinerancy  in  the  old  Indiana  Conference  in 
1834,  and  was  appointed  to  Wayne  circuit  with 
Rev.  Charles  Bonner.    Young  Holliday  spent  1 
his  first  night  in  the  itinerancy  in  the  house  of 
the  writer's  father,  and  we  have  heard  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  entertained  him  then  that  the 
boy  preacher  gave  no  unusual  signs  of  coming 
greatness  or  eminence.   This  proves  that  per- 
manent growth  is  slow,  and  its  beginnings  are 
not  always  most  promising.   But  young  and  | 
inexperienced  as  the  boy  itinerant  was,  there 
was  a  will  power  within  him  that  urged  him  on 
in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and  that 
carried  him  steadily  along  in  a  career  of  labor 
and  triumph.    The  young  preacher  was  popular  1 
on  his  first  circuits,  but  probably  not  so  much  j 
for  his  powers  of  exhortation  as  for  his  genial 
social  qualities  and  faithful  attention  to  all  the 
points  of  the  Discipline.    Indeed,  his  reputa-  ■ 
tion  as  a  minister  depends  as  much  on  his  care-  j 
fulness  and  faithfulness  as  on  his  pulpit  powers.  ! 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Roberts  ! 
in  1836,  and  elder  by  Bishop  Soule  in  1838. 
He  has  traveled  three  circuits,  filled  ten  of  the 
most  important  stations  in  Indiana,  including 
one  year  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.    He  has  been 
presiding  elder  fourteen  years,  and  now  has 
charge  of  the  strongest  Methodist  Church  in 
Indianapolis,  and  is  exceedingly  popular  where 
he  has  been  living  for  probably  fifteen  years. 
Although  Dr.  Holliday  had  but  few  educational 
advantages  in  early  life,  he  improved  what  he 
had,  and  having  laid  down  a  course  of  study, 
he  steadily  pursued  it  until  he  became  in  many  ' 
respects  an  excellent  scholar.  Being  self-taught, 
he  can  not  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  1 
schools,  yet  he  will  pass  a  scholar  in  almost  any 
circle.    What  he  lacks  in  the  precision  of  a  ! 
school-teacher  he  makes  up  in  the  scope  of  his 
education.    In  1849  M'Kendree  College,  Illi- 
nois, did  herself  the  honor  to  confer  upon  him  | 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1 
1859  he  received  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Alleghany  College,  Pennsylvania.    Both  j 
of  these  honors  were  well  conferred,  and  their  | 
recipient  has  shown  that  they  have  been  appre-  I 
ciated  and  were  not  unworthily  given.    Dr.  I 
Holliday  has  some  acquaintance  with  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  can  read  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
He  is  not  unknown  to  the  reading  public,  for  ' 
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he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  Church  peri- 
odicals, and  is  the  author  of  a  "  Bible  Manual 
for  Sunday-Schools,"  and  the  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Rev.  Allen  Wiley,"  "  The  Bible  Hand-Book  " 
very  recently  issued,  besides  having  published 
a  number  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  sermons. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Illustrated 
Christian,"  a  new  and  excellent  paper  published 
in  Indianapolis. 

The  Church  and  Conference  have  honored 
him  frequently  by  placing  him  in  offices  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to 
three  General  Conferences ;  was  four  years  a 
member  of  the  Western  Book  Committee,  four 
years  a  member  of  the  General  Mission  Com- 
mittee, and  has  been  a  Trustee  of  Indiana  Asbury 
University  almost  all  the  time  since  it  was 
founded.  Such  is  a  brief  record  of  a  life  spent 
so  far  in  the  service  of  our  Church. 

Physically,  Dr.  Holliday  tends  slightly  to  cor- 
pulency, though  only  enough  to  show  that  he 
enjoys  good  living.  A  number  of  years  ago 
he  was  terribly  afflicted  with  disease  in  one  of 
his  limbs,  and  was  made  lame  for  life,  and  two 
years  ago  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  leg 
broken  by  a  fall ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this 
he  is  able  to  keep  up  with  almost  any  footman, 
and  needs  but  little  the.  help  of  a  cane.  He 
walks  uprightly,  like  any  good  Christian,  and  is 
by  no  means  a  cripple.  A  look  at  his  face  will 
show  at  once  that  good  fellowship  is  there,  and 
few  men  are  his  equal  in  genial  qualities,  and  in 
personal  kindness.  He  wins  his  way  with  a 
smile  and  a  cordial  frankness  that  few  can 
resist  The  Doctor  has  a  comfortable  home, 
and  his  family  of  boys  and  girls  are  nearly  all 

.    near  home  doing  well  in  worldly  matters. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Holliday  ranks  among  the 

I  best,  and  when  he  preaches  in  New  York  city 
he  pleases  his  congregation  there  as  he  does 
the  one  in  the  little  country  church.    His  ser- 

I    mons  are  very  carefully  prepared,  and  are  deliv- 

,  ered  in  a  manner  calculated  to  please  all  classes 
of  hearers.  He  is  an  instructive  preacher,  though 
he  allows  Fancy  sometimes  to  lure  him  into  her 
pleasant  pathway.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  is 
peculiarly  free  from  failures.  He  seems  to  do 
about  as  well  as  he  can  every  time  he  preaches, 
and,  therefore,  his  special  efforts  do  not  greatly 
excel  bis  regular  discourses.  With  a  well-stored 
mind,  a  playful  fancy,  a  pleasing  voice,  an  excel- 
lent manner,  a  heart  full  of  love  for  souls,  he 
ranks  very  high  as  a  preacher,  and  is  loved  by 
all  denominations  who  love  the  honest  and  the 
good.  Be  it  known,  however,  that  our  friend 
has  a  few  faults,  for  he  is  a  man.  To  some  of 
us  who  are  younger  and  more  impulsive  he 

I   sometimes  seems  to  be  too  little  radical,  and 


sometimes  we  have  wished  he  had  more  angu- 
larity, more  snap;  but  the  boys  will  find  fault 
with  their  elders  anyhow.  Although  the  Doctor 
does  not  care  to  evoke  a  storm  that  will  not 
down  at  his  bidding,  he  can  ride  as  serenely  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempest  as  an  old  salt  with  his 
life  insured.  Some  worthy  bishop  has  told  us 
to  flank  a  prejudice  rather  than  storm  it,  and 
our  worthy  elder  knows  how  to  flank. 

It  is  no  sin  to  love  popularity  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  good,  and  he  who  has  the  most  friends 
has  the  widest  field  for  usefulness.  Dr.  Holli- 
day has  received  tempting  offers  to  turn  aside 
from  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  has  steadily 
refused.  For  his  devotion  to  Methodism,  and 
incessant  labors  in  her  behalf,  we  honor  him ; 
and  as  a  self-made  man,  who  has  worked  his 
way  to  influence,  and  honor,  and  position,  we 
hold  him  up  as  a  lesson  to  be  studied  by  the 
young.  He  has*,  seemingly,  many  years  yet  of 
service  to  render  the  Church,  and  it  may  be 
that  he  will  be  called  yet  higher  in  due  time. 
As  he  still  lives  and  is  duly  modest,  we  leave  to 
his  biographer  to  say  many  things  we  have  in 
our  heart  to  say  now.  To  the  young  readers 
of  the  Repository  we  say  that  they  will  do  well 
to  study  the  character  of  such  a  man  and  the 
causes  of  his  success. 

"Our  lira, 
Io  acts  exemplary,  not  only  win 
Ourselves  good  names,  but  do  to  others  give 
Matter  for  virtuous  deeds  by  which  we  live." 


ACCORDING  TO  THAT  HE  HATH. 


HOW  many  excuses  does  Satan  suggest  to 
retain  his  captives,  and  how  readily  do  > 
they  adopt  and  use  them,  when  urged  to  shake  I 
off  his  yoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  Jesus  as 
their  Lord  I  Some  say,  when  thus  appealed  to, 
"I  see  so  many  faults  in  those  who  profess  to 
be  Christians."  Others,  "  I  am  not,  as  yet, 
good  enough  to  begin  to  follow  Christ."  Others, 
"  I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  need  any  thing  more 
than  good  resolutions  and  moral  conduct  to  fit 
me  for  heaven."  Others,  "  I  must  wait  the 
Lord's  time ;  when  he  sees  fit,  he  will  call  me 
into  his  kingdom."  Others,  "  I  am  not  sure 
that,  with  my  temptations  and  position  in  the 
world,  I  can  become  pious  at  all."  And  still 
others  will  reply,  "  I  am  not  ready  yet  j  there  is 
a  time  for  all  things,  and  after  I  have  enjoyed 
the  world  a  little  more  1  may  be  brought  to  a  - 
religious  life." 

Sometimes  some  such  excuse  becomes  so 
plausible  that  be  who  employs  it  thinks  it  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  remain 
impenitent   And  often  those  who  have  become 
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in  some  degree  penitent  thus  obtain  what  seem 
satisfactory  arguments  for  absenting  themselves 
from  the  helpful  ordinances  to  which  real  be- 
lievers are  invited. 

The  experience  of  F.,  a  most  exemplary  and 
punctual  attendant  upon  the  public  means  of 
grace,  may  illustrate  these  hints. 

He  is  a  man  considerably  past  middle  life, 
moral  and  upright  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow- 
men. 

A  Christian  friend,  calling  upon  him,  asks: 
"And  why,  Mr.  F.,  are  you  not  found  among 
the  professed  followers  of  Jesus  ?" 

"I  wish — yes,  I  may  say  that  I  have  long 
wished — that  I  might  be  with  them.  Above  all 
things,  I  should  like  to  be  a  sincere,  happy, 
useful  Christian." 

"Then  you  have  been  for  some  time  inter- 
ested in  the  things  of  religion  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed  ;  even  from  my  youth  I  have 
had  an  interest  in  them,  and  have  felt  the  im- 
portance of  true  piety ;  and  as  I  have  been  for 
years  accustomed  to  hear  the  preaching  of  God's 
Word,  I  have  time  and  time  again  been  im- 
pressed by  its  power,  and  been  led  to  say  it  is 
the  truth." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  do  not  shrink  from  a 
conversation  upon  religious  topics." 

"  I  thank  you  for  bringing  them  to  my  notice, 
for  often,  when  1  have  seen  my  minister  coming 
to  the  house,  I  have  dropped  every  thing,  even 
when  I  have  been  hurried  by  my  work,  and 
/  have  run  into  the  house  on  purpose  to  hear  him 
talk  about  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  way  of 
salvation." 

"Do  you  think  that  you  see  your  need  of 
Christ,  so  as  willingly  to  receive  him  as  your 
only  Savior?" 

"  I  trust  so ;  at  any  rate  I  have  been  made 
conscious  of  my  great  sinfulness,  and  I  wish  to 
apply  to  him  to  take  it  from  me." 

"And  do  you  pray  daily  ?" 

"I  try  to  pray,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
be  heard,  I  hope." 

"  But  is  not  this  to  begin  to  be  a  Christian  ? 
When  with  deep  abhorrence  of  sin,  one  turns 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  only  and  all-sufficient 
Savior,  and  seeks  by  prayer  to  obtain  his  help 
in  obeying  his  commands,  what  is  this  but  to 
take  the  first  steps  in  the  Christian  life?  I 
hope  you  are  going  shortly  to  take  other  essen- 
tial steps  in  the  same  right  direction.  You 
should  at  once  confess  Christ,  and  acknowledge 
your  hope  in  him  before  others." 

"  I  suppose  that  this  is  the  duty  of  such  as 
have  really  become  his  disciples ;  but  I  have 
one  great  hinderance  that  I  fear  must  keep  me 
back  from  being  publicly  known  as  a  Christian, 


even  though  the  Savior  should  be  willing  to  own 
me  as  one  of  his  followers." 

"Why  so?  What  Is  your  difficulty  lying 
thus  as  an  obstacle  in  your  path?  Perhaps 
you  are  unwilling  to  tell  it  to  me."  1 

"  By  no  means.  It  seems  to  be  this.  I  have 
so  little  to  offer  Christ.  I  would  make,  I  am 
afraid,  a  most  useless  Christian.  My  early  ad- 
vantages were  very  poor,  and,  in  fact,  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  much.  And 
even  my  natural  talent  is  but  little,  and  I 'm 
quite  sure  that  if  I  should  try  to  be  a  Christian, 
I  should  not  be  of  any  service  in  the  Church  or 
anywhere  else  as  a  Christian." 

"  But  is  there  not  something  of  pride  in  this 
objection  ?  Are  you  not,  perhaps,  holding  back 
from  duty  because  you  think  that  you  will  not 
gain  much  credit  in  performing  it?" 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  I  hope  not.  I 've  thought 
that  if  I  should  become  a  professed  Christian,  , 
I 'd  be  asked  to  pray  in  public,  and  I  *m  sure  I  1 
never  could  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit 
any  one." 

"  This,  my  friend,  you  can  tell  nothing  about 
I  was  once  at  a  prayer-meeting  when  a  newly 
converted  man  was  called  upon  to  lead  in  prayer. 
He  rose,  and  in  a  most  humble  and  earnest 
manner  stammered  out  a  few  broken  sentences,  ■ 
and  then  sat  down.   But  the  sincere  prayer  was  I 
not  In  vain,  for  a  friend  present  was  brought  to  I 
Christ  in  answer  to  the  imperfectly  uttered  peti- 
tions that  came  from  his  full  and  longing  heart,  j 
Besides,  remember  that  you  have  not  yet  been  ' 
asked  to  lead  in  prayer,  or  to  perform  any  other 
public  service.    Do  not  anticipate  these  difficul-  I 
ties  so  long  before  you  come  to  them.    It  does 
not  become  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  pray  | 
in  public.   Should  it  be  yours,  God  will  give  I 
you  the  requisite  preparation  for  it,  and  grant  I 
you  his  aid.   You  see  I  am  meeting  you  upon 
your  own  ground.   And  suppose  that  your  gifts  j 
are  so  humble,  that  your  talents  and  abilities  | 
are  so  small  that  you  can  do  little  or  nothing 
for  Christ,  what  then  ?"  | 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  this  is  just  my  trouble ;  I  , 
can  do  nothing,  I  am  sure,  for  him." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  the  Scriptures  say  about 
this  matter ;  does  God's  Word  represent  him  as  j 
so  hard  and  severe  as  to  demand  of  us  what  he 
has  not  given  to  us  the  ability  to  perform  ?  Will 
Jesus  Christ  expect  of  you,  or  require  from  you 
more  than  you  have  got  ?" 

"  Why,  I  do  n't  know  that  I  have  thought  of 
the  matter  before  in  this  light  I  can  not  sup- 
pose that  he  will." 

"  No,  be  assured  he  will  not  When  the  poor 
widow  at  the  treasury  cast  in  her  two  miles — 
her  all — Jesus  commended  her  gift,  and  pro-  ' 
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nounced  it  more  valuable  than  the  gifts  which 

i  other  bystanders  may  have  estimated  much 
higher.  So  if  Satan  tempts  us  to  suppose  that 
our  dear  Savior  will  require  of  us  more  than 

I  we  have  to  offer,  let  us  silence  him  as  that 
Savior  did,  by  an  *  It  is  written.' " 

"  Can  any  words  be  more  adapted  to  relieve 
all  your  anxiety  and  diffidence  than  those  of  the 
beloved  Paul :  '  For  if  there  be  first  a  willing 

!  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man 
hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not' 
Go  forward  with  all  your  weakness,  but  in 
the  strength  of  Him  unto  whom  all  power  is 
committed,  and  you  will  become  bis  happy  and 

i    successful  follower." 

I  The  friendly  word  of  counsel  was  not  spoken 
in  vain.  At  the  next  communion  season,  among 
others  who  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
was  F.  And  as  be  now  enjoys  all  the  privileges 
of  Christ's  people,  he  often  wonders  that  he 
should  have  been  so  long  hindered  from  his 
duty  by  the  fear  that  his  Savior  would  expect  or 
ask  of  him  more  than  he  has  to  give. 

What  frivolous  objections  often  keep  us  from 
performing  well-understood  duty !    The  great 
adversary  of  our  souls  continually  suggests 
them,  and  our  native  unwillingness  to  yield 
obedience  to  Christ  makes  them  welcome.  Let 
us  remember  from  whence  these  "fiery  darts" 
come  upon  us.    Let  us  learn  how  to  quench 
them  with  "the  shield  of  faith." 
Our  dear  Savior  demands  from  us  nothing 
i    unreasonable.    He  will  never  ask  of  us  more 
i    than  we  have  got    If  we  give  to  him  all  that 
I    we  possess,  he  will  accept  the  gift,  and  bestow 
upon  us  in  return  all  that  he  holds  and  enjoys. 
If  we  obey  him,  and  depending  only  upon  his 
strength,  humbly  go  forth  to  his  service,  we 
i    shall  have  his  all-sufficient  help.    He  will  be 
I    better  to  us  than  our  fears,  better  than  our 
hopes. 


MY  MARAH. 


"  And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the 
waters,  for  they  were  bitter.  And  the  people  murmured  against 
Moeea,  saying.  What  shall  we  drink?  And  he  cried  unto  the 
Lord;  and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  tree,  which  when  he  cast 
into  the  waters,  the  waters  were  made  tweet"   Ex.  xr,  23-15. 

While  wand'ring  thro'  the  wilderness, 

Panting  with  heat  and  thirst, 
Craving  one  drop  my  lips  to  bless, 
Moaning  aloud  in  deep  distress, 

Deeming  my  life  accurst ; 
Searching,  but  pausing  oft  to  weep, 

I  came  upon  a  spring ; 
Its  waters  did  not  brightly  leap, 
But  slept  beneath  the  shadows  deep 

That  fell  from  Death's  dark  wing. 
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And  there  stood  One  beside  its  brink 

With  aspect  sweet  and  mild ; 
He  gave  a  cup — I  could  not  drink — 
"Drink  it,"  He  said,  "and  do  not  shrink," 

And  on  roe  gracious  smiled. 
"  I  can  not  drink,  't  is  full  of  bane ; 

0  let  this  cup  pass  by ! 

See,  it  is  black  with  grief  and  pain  I" 
"  Drink  it,"  He  said,  and  smiled  again 
With  pity  in  His  eye. 

I  tasted  then,  and  cried  with  tears, 

"  T  is  full  of  bitter  sting !" 
"  Behold !"  He  said,  "  and  calm  thy  fears ; 
This  tree  within  it  virtue  bears 

To  sweeten  all  the  spring." 
And  as  He  spoke  in  gentlest  tone, 

He  touch'd  the  bitter  cup — 
The  stranger  from  my  side  was  gone. 
And  Christ  hung  on  the  cross  alone, 

When  wond'ring  I  look'd  up. 

Upon  His  brow  the  thorny  wreath  ' 

Great  purple  drops  distill'd  ; 
There,  there,  ere  yielding  up  His  breath, 
The  bitterness  of  life  and  death 

To  His  dear  cross  He  nail'd  I 
"The  cup  my  Father  gives  to  me," 

1  cried,  "  shall  I  not  drink  ? 
No  cup  so  dread  as  thine  can  be, 
Who  hangest  on  the  healing  tree — 

Why  should  I  fearful  shrink  ?" 

And  then  the  cup  I  dreaded  so— 

No  bitter  to  annoy — 
Down  to  its  dregs  of  seeming  woe, 
I  drank,  and  at  the  bottom,  lo ! 

I  fouud  a  pearl  of  joy. 
Then  large  I  quafFd  of  that  deep  spring, 

And  quench'd  my  thirst  and  heat ; 
From  it  was  gone  the  bitter  sting, 
And  gone  the  shadow  of  Death's  wing — 

The  cross  had  made  it  sweet. 

And  often  when  a  pure,  fresh  rill, 

I  long  in  vain  to  meet, 
I  wander  back  my  cup  to  fill, 
And  there  again  I  drink,  and  still 

I  find  its  waters  sweet 
So  round  that  fount  for  me  unseal'd 

The  tend'rest  memories  cling ;  » 
For  there  the  cross  was  first  reveal'd, 
And  there  I  met  Him,  first,  who  heal'd 

My  life's  deep  Marah-spring. 


CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPEST. 


When  on  his  mission  from  his  home  in  heaven, 
In  the  frail  bark  the  Savior  deigned  to  sleep, 

The  tempest  rose,  with  headlong  fury  driven, 
The  wave-tossed  vessel  whirled  along,  the  deep ; 

Wild  shrieked  the  storm  amid  the  parting  shrouds, 

As  the  vexed  billows  dashed  'mid  dark'ning  clouds. 


Mr  Mas  ah. 
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CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPEST. 


Alas,  how  (utile  human  skill  and  power  ! 

"  Save,  or  we  perish  "  in  the  fearful  wave, 
They  cried ;  and  found,  in  that  dread  hour, 

The  One  to  pity  and  the  Arm  to  save, 
lie  spake,  and  lo  1  obedient  to  his  will, 
The  raging  waters  and  the  winds  were  still. 


So  thou,  poor  trembler  on  life's  stormy  sea, 
When  dark  the  waves  of  sin  and  sorrow  roll, 

To  him  for  refuge  from  the  tempest  flee ; 
In  him  confiding,  trust  thy  sinking  soul. 

For  this  he  came,  to  calm  the  tempest-tossed, 

To  seek  the  wanderer,  and  to  save  the  lost 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FOOD. 

NUMBER  VI. 
YEAST — WARM  HRJEAD. 

WHAT  it  yeast?  Some  housekeeper  will 
reply,  It  is  what  we  put  into  bread  to 
raise  it,  to  make  it  light  This  imperfect  defi- 
nition covers  nearly  all  that  most  housekeepers 
know  about  the  substance.  They  think,  indeed, 
that  they  must  get  it  from  somewhere  to  start 
with,  like  the  virus  of  kine-pox ;  they  can  not 
raise  it  themselves ;  but  ever  so  little  will  mul- 
tiply itself  ad  infinitum;  and  as  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood can  be  inoculated  from  one  good  arm, 
equally  well  can  a  whole  community  be  supplied 
from  one  lively  setting  of  yeast 

Yeast  is  oxidized  gluten,  and  it  is  formed  in 
large  quantities  in  the  decay  of  fruit  juices,  as 
in  the  fermentation  of  wines ;  and  in  the  decay 
of  grains,  as  in  the  worts  of  the  brewer.  Its 
entire  character  is  not  yet  fully  settled  among 
scientific  men.  Liebig,  who  seems  to  have 
given  very  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  says, 
"  Ferment,  or  yeast,  is  a  substance  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  con- 
tinual motion.  This  motion  or  conflict  of  the 
elements  communicating  itself  to  the  sugar  de- 
stroys the  equilibrium  of  its  atoms.  These  no 
longer  retain  the  same  arrangement,  and  group 
themselves  according  to  their  special  attractions. 
The  carbon  of  the  sugar  is  divided  between  the 
hydrogen  and  the  oxygen;  there  is  fonnd  on 
the  one  hand  a  carbonized  compound  containing 
almost  all  the  oxygen — carbonic  acid — and  on 
the  other  a  second  carbonized  compound  con- 
taining all  the  hydrogen— alcohol." 

So  the  action  of  yeast  on  the  sugar  and 
starch  of  the  flour  may  be  familiarly  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  milk.  Put  into  new  milk  that 
which  is  sour  or  many  another  decaying  sub- 
stance, and  it  will  soon  quicken — it  will  enter 
much  sooner  upon  the  process  of  decay.  This 
Liebig  explains  by  showing  that  many  decaying 
bodies,  when  their  particles  are  separating  or 
going  back  to  their  original  inorganic  condition, 
have  the  power  to  induce  by  a  sort  of  sympathy 
a  similar  action  in  the  particles  of  other  sub- 
stances. "  Fermentation,"  he  says,  "  is  nothing 
else  but  the  putrefaction  of  a  substance  con- 
taining no  nitrogen.  It  is  excited  by  the  con- 
tact of  all  bodies  the  elements  of  which  are  in 
a  state  of  active  decomposition."  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  action  of  yeast  is  to  induce  in 
the  food  which  we  are  preparing  for  our  nour- 
ishment, a  process  of  decay  or  destruction  of 
that  nourishment,  as  he  says  in  his  general  defi- 
nition of  "  Fermentation — Putrefaction — De- 
cay.   These  are  processes  of  decomposition, 
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and  their  ultimate  results  are  to  reconvert  the 
elements  of  organic  bodies  into  that  state  in 
which  they  exist,  before  they  participate  in  the 
processes  of  life."  If  we  need  any  proof  that 
this  is  the  true  state  of  things,  we  have  but  to 
let  the  process  go  on  a  very  few  hours  beyond 
the  point  where  it  is  usually  arrested  by  being 
put  into  the  oven,  and  the  fact  of  loathsome 
decay  is  unquestionable.  When  did  this  action 
commence  ?  At  that  moment  when  we  put  in 
the  yeast  by  which  it  was  induced. 

But  will  not  the  flour  decay  without  the  addition 
of  yeast  ?  Certainly,  if  you  but  give  it  those 
essential  to  all  decay,  sufficient  beat  and  moist- 
ure. Stir  up  wheat  meal  with  warm  wafer  into 
a  batter  just  thin  enough  to  settle  flat  and  keep 
it  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  not  quite  hot  enough  to 
scald— best  done  in  a  6ain-mari*—md  in  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours  you  will  see  the  plainest 
indications  of  fermentation;  bubbles  will  rise 
until  the  whole  surface  is  covered,  and  the 
whole  batter  is  filled  with  them.  If  you  put 
this  evidently  rotting  mass  into  flour,  wet  it 
with  warm  water,  knead  it  up  and  make  it  into 
loaves,  let  it  rot  a  little  longer,  and  then  bake, 
you  will  have,  with  proper  materials,  fine,  light 
white  bread,  such  as  is  preferred  by  many  to 
that  made  by  yeast.  You  recognize,  of  course, 
the  principal  features  of  "milk  yeast"  or  "salt 
rising,"  only  the  milk  and  the  salt  have  been 
omitted.  These  hasten  the  process,  but  they 
are  not  essential  to  it,  the  popular  idea  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  misconception 
in  this  respect  is  amusing,  and  one  astute  writer 
lays  the  pungent  odor  of  this  decaying  mass  to 
the  "animal  smell  and  taste  of  the  milk."  I 
have  myself  detected  precisely  that  peculiar 
odor  and  taste  in  simple  cooked  wheat  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  its  decay. 

It  is  probably  true  that  bread  made  by  this 
process  is  more  thoroughly  disorganized  than 
by  the  use  of  yeast  Evidences  of  this  appear 
in  the  more  dry  and  tasteless  condition  of  the 
loaf  two  or  three  days  after  baking.  When  the 
action  was  communicated  by  the  yeast  or  fer- 
ment at  once  to  the  starch  or  sugar  of  the 
grain,  the  required  gas  is  liberated  and  with  less 
harm  than  when  the  decomposition  had  time  to 
attack  and  disorganize  other  elements  also. 

Some  have  contended  that  yeast  is  #  plant, 
and  that  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
due  to  its  vital  action  as  a  plant.  Liebig  does 
not  favor  this  idea.  He  says,  "  It  is  contrary 
to  all  sober  rules  of  research,  to  regard  the  vital 
process  of  an  animal  or  a  plant  as  the  cause  of 
fermentation."  If  it  were  so,  however,  it  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  results  which  are  the 
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decomposition  of  nutritious  matter,  and  the 
formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  add  gas. 
These  substances  are  both  pernicious,  and  their 
presence  in  newly  baked  bread  is  among  the 
most  cogent  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  eaten 
fresh  from  the  oven.  After  standing  some 
hours  they  evaporate,  and  the  loaf  is  more  di- 
gestible. There  is  also  a  change  in  texture, 
which  makes  it  more  readily  masticated  than 
when  eaten  warm  and  soft 

We  seem  to  be  retrograding  in  our  acuteness 
of  judgment  as  a  race,  for  in  ancient  days  yeast, 
and,  indeed,  fermentation  of  all  kinds,  was 
deemed  very  impure,  and  only  unleavened  bread 
was  used  for  holy  purposes,  but  we  make  no 
such  fundamental  distinctions  now.  I  have 
known  some  Churches  to  have  unleavened  cakes 
for  the  social  love-feast,  and  fermented  bread 
for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's-Supper,  and  it 
is  very  common  at  the  latter  to  have  fermented 
liquors  that  fill  the  whole  room  where  we  are 
assembled  with  such  odors  as  we  would  be 
ashamed  of  in  our  own  dwellings. 

To  the  plain  eye  of  common  sense,  yeast  is  a 
filthy,  yellow  scum  that  rises  to  the  surface  of 
decaying  fruit  juices  or  the  washings  of  decom- 
posing grain.  Many  a  reflecting  person  has 
asked  what  could  ever  induce  people  to  put 
such  stuff  as  this  yeast  into  their  bread.  Doubt- 
less the  lack  of  wit  to  make  it  light  in  any  other 
way,  the  absence  of  genius  to  use  nature's  own 
materials  to  the  best  advantage,  perhaps  also 
the  lack  of  proper  utensils  for  baking,  so  as  to 
imprison  and  then  expand  the  simple  atmos- 
pheric air  which  would  have  been  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  the  best  wheat  meal  made  by  the 
ancients.  The  finer  bolted  flour  of  a  later  date 
only  increased  the  difficulty.  To  sum  up — yeast, 
by  a  process  of  decay,  breaks  up  the  sugar — 
and  some  of  the  starch— into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
alcohol,  and  water.  This  gas,  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  dough  and  expanded  by  heat, 
expands  the  mass.  The  amount  of  organic 
matter  thus  lost  for  food  is  variable ;  not  large, 
but  quite  too  large  to  be  carelessly  thrown 
away,  and  the  bread  is  further  injured  for  food 
on  account  of  the  dead  matter  to  be  disposed 
of.  But  aside  from  these  important  considera- 
tions, what  person  of  taste  will,  on  mature  re- 
flection, prefer  to  have  his  bread  partly  rotted 
in  ordeV  to  make  it  light,  if  this  result  can  be 
produced  in  any  better  manner? 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  of  making 
bread  without  fermentation,  adopted  not  so 
much  to  avoid  the  decay  as  to  gain  time,  is  the 
use  of  mineral  substances,  by  the  chemical 
union  of  which  this  gas  may  be  liberated  in  the 
flour.   But  this  violates  a  principle  already 


stated,  that  of  the  impropriety  of  eating  mineral 
or  inorganic  substances.  We  would  not  eat 
them  by  themselves,  and  if  eaten  in  bread  they 
tax  the  vitality  to  get  rid  of  them  equally,  but 
not  quite  so  promptly.  This  estimate  of  injury 
does  not  take  into  account  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing the  quantities  of  tried  poisonous  articles 
so  as  to  form  a  neutral  salt  without  an  excess 
of  either.  The  results  of  the  futile  attempt  to 
do  this  may  often  be  seen  in  the  ligbtening- 
streaked  and  bilious-looking  biscuit,  johnny- 
cake  and  griddle-cakes,  from  the  hands  of  inex- 
perienced cooks,  bitter  in  the  mouth  and  literal 
ashes  in  the  stomach;  or  if  shortening  has 
been  added  with  equal  ignorance  of  its  effects, 
a  slimy  taste  betrays  the  soapy  union  of  soda 
with  grease. 

What  then  ?  What  shall  we  do  ? 

If  you  have  read  No.  V  of  this  series  you 
have  a  partial  answer.  The  resources  of  intel- 
ligent cookery  are  only  beginning  to  be  de- 
veloped, but  the  variety  and  excellence  already 
attained  are  worthy  of  attention,  even  when  com- 
pared with  the  results  presented  by  a  system 
which  for  ages  has  experimented  with  scarcely 
any  restriction  of  aim  but  to  please  the  palate. 
Several  methods  of  baking  wheat  have  been  pre- 
sented, unobjectionable  on  the  score  of  health, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  in  the  present  state  of 
science  and  experience,  and  so  really  toothsome 
as  to  soon  establish  themselves  in  the  favor  of 
those  who  prepare  to  eat  them  judiciously. 
Some  who  have  tried  the  latter  bread  fail.  Per- 
haps they  have  had  poor  materials — the  prac- 
tice is  so  shamelessly  common  of  "making  up" 
Graham  flour  out  of  all  sorts  of  trash  1  A 
grocer  offered  to  make  up  some  for  me.  A 
very  few  dealers  have  learned  the  value  of  the 
genuine  article,  and  send  to  reliable  millers  for 
their  supplies.  Other  experimenters  have  failed 
because  they  have  not  mixed  or  baked  it  right, 
and  they  have  not  the  wit  nor  the  patience  to 
discover  the  point  of  their  own  failure.  Many 
no  doubt  have  succeeded  well,  and  of  these 
some  have  commenced  eating  of  it  constantly 
at  once,  and  have  experienced  ill  effects  from 
the  sudden  change,  while  some  have  made 
themselves  sick  with  simple  over-eating.  Still 
the  truth  stands,  and  they  who  love  it  suffi- 
ciently to  search  for  it  patiently  shall  find  it 
and  profit  thereby. 

Now  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  bread  from 
other  grains,  and  from  mixed  materials.  Corn 
contains  less  gluten,  gum,  albumen,  etc,  than 
wheat,  and  is,  therefore,  with  greater  difficulty 
made  into  light  bread.  Much  of  this  difficulty 
will  vanish,  however,  if  we  have  it  coarsely 
ground.   The  simple  mechanical  fact  that  the 
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particles  do  not  pack  so  closely,  and  therefore 
that  more  air  is  entangled,  seems  to  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  this.  Two  simple  experiments, 
easily  tried,  are  very  convincing.  Take  for  the 
first  any  ordinary  corn-meal,  wet  with  water, 
cold  or  hot,  to  a  thick  batter,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  three-fourths  of  an  hour  or  more. 
For  the  other  take  corn-meal  equally  sweet,  but 
ground  as  coarsely  as  the  Yankee  samp— so 
coarse  that  not  more  than  half  of  it  will  go 
through  a  common  sieve,  and  not  quite  all  of  it 
through  the  oat-sieve.  If  you  have  no  better 
way  to  get  it,  grind  it  in  a  strong  iron  coffee- 
mill.  In  any  case  take  out  only  the  coarsest  of 
the  bran,  wet  and  bake  precisely  as  you  did  the 
first,  and  you  will  find  the  resulting  "hoe-cake" 
far  lighter  and  more  palatable  than  that  made 
of  the  finer'  meal.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
when  made  up  with  "  lightening "  of  any  kind, 
far  less  of  the  latter  will  be  required,  and  the 
coarser  meal  will  prove  more  satisfactory  in 
most  kinds  of  cooking. 

The  best  manner  of  making  the  "hoe-cake," 
however,  is,  after  taking  out  the  coarsest  of  the 
bran,  to  separate  the  meal  into  coarser  and  finer 
grades  by  using  a  common  sieve,  scald  the 
coarse,  and  then  add  the  fine,  with  water  enough 
to  make  a  stiff  batter,  and  then  bake  in  a  hot' 
oven  as  above.  Or,  if  you  wish  to  be  more 
primitive,  spread  it  on  a  hard-wood  board,  set 
it  up  before  the  fire,  and  bake  it  brown  and 
sweet,  after  the  good  old  fashion.  If  this  sep- 
arating the  meal  is  too  much  trouble,  simply 
scald  one-half  of  it  as  it  comes,  and  add  the  rest 
without  scalding.  This  kind  of  bread  is  sweet, 
but  rather  hard.  A  more  delicate  loaf,  a  very 
good  mixed  joknny-cake,  is  made  by  scalding 
one  part  coarse  corn-meal,  then  adding  an  equal 
part  good  wheat  meal,  with  water  enough  for  a 
batter  quite  too  stiff  to  settle  flat  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  forty  minutes  or  more,  according  to 
its  thickness.  If  it  comes  out  heavy,  you  have 
mixed  it  too  thin  ;  if  hard,  too  thick — try  again. 
A  little  salt  and  sugar  may  be  added,  if  desired. 
The  practice  of  putting  salt  into  bread  is  all  a 
matter  of  habit,  and  I  find  the  use  of  it  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  many 
dispensing  with  it  entirely.  Those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  would  better  not 
break  off  suddenly,  but  remember  that  all  kinds 
of  bread  are  sweeter  and  more  tender  with- 
out it 

Corn-meal  seems  to  suffer  more  than  wheat 
from  the  action  of  both  soda  and  yeast  The 
former  seizes  upon  its  oil,  and  we  have  a  recur- 
rence of  the  soapy  taste ;  the  latter  seizes  upon 
its  sugar  and  sours  it,  while  the  lack  of  gluten 
does  not  enable  it  to  retain  the  gas  so  readily  as 


in  the'  case  of  wheat  So  it  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  fermentation  to  make  ft  light;  in: 
fact,  it  can  hardly  be  made  into  a  light  loaf  with 
any  amount  of  fermentation,  unless  mixed  with, 
some  other  grain.  Rye  seems  well  adapted  to 
this  purpose  from  its  greater  amount  of  gum, 
and  the  mixture  of  these  two  grains  is  a  public 
favorite.  But  few  seem  to  suspect  the  mischief 
done  by  the  yeast  even  in  the  taste  of  the 
"  Boston  Brown  bread."  I  once  had  some  of 
that  article  direct  from  the  "Hub"  sent  by  a 
manufacturer  to  his  sister,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  fair  specimen.  Yeast  and  mo- 
lasses were  decidedly  its  prominent  flavors. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  making  it  with  yeast. 
I  have  eaten  it  in  Rhode  Island  made  without 
yeast,  but  It  was  currently  reported  to  be  largely 
composed  of  crumbs,  the'  remnants  of  other 
bakings  of  various  sorts.  Its  taste  was  unex- 
ceptionable. I  know  that  bread  crumbs  enough 
will  make  it  pliable,  but  that  is  not  always  con- 
venient nor  agreeable,  and  certainly  not  neces- 
sary. Scald  thoroughly  two  quarts  coarse  corn- 
meal  ;  then  add  one  gill  of  sirup,  (or  not,)  and 
two  quarts  of  unbolted  rye  meal — made  just  like 
good  wheat  meal — with  water  enough  to  make 
a  dough  as  stiff  as  can  be  worked  with  a  large 
iron  spoon ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  make  into  a 
loaf  three  or  four  indies  thick,  in  a  deep  pan  or 
dish ;  place  it  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  where  it 
will  just  simmer  without  burning,  until  it  begins 
to  crack  all  over  the  top.  This  will  require 
nearly,  or  quite,  an  hour  and  a*  half.  The  air  at 
the  bottom  expanding  and  rising  through  the 
mass,  as  in  boiling  water,  and  held  by  the' 
glutinous  rye,  makes  it  light.  Then  put  it  in. 
the  oven  and  bake  brown  in  two  or  three  hours. 
If  convenient,  then  cover  up  the  fire,  and  let  it 
cool  with  the  stove.  If  It  be  mixed  in  the  edge 
of  a  Winter  evening,  and  thus  left  in  through 
the  night,  it  can  be  brought'  out  just  warm 
enough  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  it 
makes  an  excellent  meal.  It  is  very  nutritious 
and  wholesome,  good  either  warm  or  cold ;  it 
keeps  a  long  time,  is  very  nice  toasted,  delicious 
steamed,  capital  with  bean  soup,  and  too  good 
in  many  ways  to  have  a  single  crumb  of  it 
wasted.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  people  are 
prone,  especially  at  first,  to  eat  too  much  of  it, 
and  then  lay  the  loosening  effects  to  the  bread, 
rather  than  to  their  own  greediness.  Those 
already  accustomed  to  eat  freely  of  corn-meal 
require  less  caution. 

This  may  be  varied  and,  perhaps,  to  some 
tastes  improved,  by  adding  a  few  boiled  beans, 
or  perhaps  a  little  stewed  pumpkin.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  a  fine  loaf  of  wheat  meal  bread 
made  by  a  famous  housekeeper  of  my  acquaint- 
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ance  for  her  last  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  was 
made  with  about  a  quart  of  stewed  and  strained 
pumpkin  to  a  three-quart-pan  loaf  of  bread.  I 
confess  I  partook  of  it  with  some  gusto  in  spite 
of  its  being  fermented.  An  excellent  pumpkin 
"johnny-cake"  may  be  made  by  taking  equal 
parts  good  stewed  pumpkin  and  dry  corn-meal. 
Scald  half  the  latter,  add  the  remainder,  with 
the  pumpkin  and  a  little  sugar,  with  water 
enough  to  make  quite  a  thick  batter.  Or  add 
one-third  pumpkin  to  the  above  "  mixed  johnny- 
cake,"  made  of  wheat  and  corn-meal. 

Oatmeal  makes  a  very  tender  breakfast  cake, 
the  most  readily  prepared  of  any  thing  we  put 
into  the  oven.  Wet  oatmeal  with  water  until  it 
can  be  easily  shaken  down  flat,  pour  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  until 
the  surface  is  slightly  brown.  It  is  not  at  all 
exacting  in  the  amount  of  heat  required.  It  is 
good  with  little,  better  with  more,  and  not  spoiled 
with  quite  a  high  degree,  provided,  of  course, 
that  it  is  not  burned.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  accommodating  materials  on  the  bread 
catalogue.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of 
water  used  in  wetting  it  up  may  be  greatly 
varied.  •  It  may  be  wet  up  hard,  spread  out  on 
a  bread  board  and  baked  before  the  fire,  as  they 
say  is  often  done  in  the  isles  of  Scotia  and 
Erin.  Again,  for  a  hasty  bread  with  very  little 
fire,  it  may  be  stirred  stiff  and  baked  on  a 
griddle.  The  oatmeal  flavor  is  not  quite  so 
marked  as  in  the  "  mush,"  and  most  people  like 
it  on  first  trial.  It  can  also  be  made  up  with 
wheat  meal  and  with  corn-meal,  better  with  the 
latter,  in  proportions  of  one-third  corn-meal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  oatmeal. 

An  experiment  just  tried  demonstrates  very 
prettily  the  accommodating  nature  of  oatmeal. 
The  meal  was  wet  with  cold  water  till  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  the  latter  ran  freely  on  the 
surface  of  the  mixture.  This  batter  was  poured 
into  a  frying-pan  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch 
more  or  less,  covered '  close,  and  set  upon  a 
stove  just  hot  enough  to  bake  it  without  burn- 
ing. In  fifteen  minutes  the  cake  was  turned 
out,  light,  sweet,  tender,  with  a  deliciously  crisp 
under-crtist,  and  far  more  wholesome  than  a 
whole  stack  of  griddle-cakes.  This  may  seem 
hardly  dignified  enough  for  the  ordinary  family 
breakfast-table,  though  it  needs  nothing  but 
custom  to  make  it  so;  yet  many  a  housewife 
will  be  glad  to  produce  such  a  dish  for  the  early 
breakfast  of  some  friend  who  must  hurry  off  to 
the  train  ;  and  many  an  obstinate  coal  fire  may 
be  cheated  out  of  Its  vexatious  dilatoriness  by 
thus  putting  the  breakfast  cake  on  die  top  of  the 
stove  instead  of  in  the  oven. 

Griddle-cakes  are  acknowledged  not  to  be  the 


best  form  of  food,  even  by  people  who  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  reason  of  things. 
If  made  up  wi|h  yeast  or  with  saleratus,  it  is 
evident  they  must  contain  all  the  unwholesome 
ingredients  of  common  warm  bread,  and  these 
with  the  addition  of  being  saturated  with  melted 
butter  and  sirup,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  banish 
them  from  the  tables  of  those  who  really  care 
for  health.  Buckwheat  is  by  general  consent 
considered  less  healthful  than  wheat  We  know 
that  its  flavor  is  heavy  and  close,  and  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  it  into  a 
light,  tender  loaf.  Many  farmers  insist  that  the 
grain  itself  is  injurious  to  animals  that  feed 
upon  it  If  people  will  eat  it  they  will  find  it 
very  much  improved,  and  the  cakes  far  more 
tender  by  adding  to  it  about  one-fourth  corn  or 
one-third  wheat  meal.  But  it  would  be  much 
better  to  displace  it  entirely  by  the  use  of  wheat 
meal,  which  makes  very  fine  griddle-cakes — if 
any  thing  made  up  with  yeast  or  soda  can  be 
called  fine — with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
bake  them  all  before  the  meal  is  commenced. 
I  learned  in  the  West,  many  years  ago,  tliat 
wheat  griddle-cakes  improve  by  standing— 
warmly  covered— some  minutes  before  eating. 

To  make  griddle-cakes  perfectly  wholesome, 
it  is  best  to  prepare  a  smooth  porridge  of  any 
coarse  mush,  as  cracked  wheat,  small  hominy, 
oatmeal,  rice,  or  even  bread  crumbs,  about  one 
gill  of  mush  for  a  quart  of  the  batter,  which  is 
made  by  the  addition  of  cold  water  and  wheat 
meal,  sifting  in  the  latter  and  stirring  slowly 
until  as  thick  as  wanted,  and  bake  at  once. 
Cover  warm  and  close  until  all  are  cooked,  and 
then  serve.  When  freshly  cooked  they  will  be 
moist  and  sticky.  If  they  are  so  after  standing 
you  have  used  too  much  mush ;  if  hard  and 
heavy  you  have  used  too  little.  By  taking  much 
pains  to  sift  in  slowly  in  stirring,  they  can  be 
made  very  good  with  simple  wheat  meal  and 
water.  Oatmeal  and  water  make  good  griddle- 
cakes,  but  they  can  not  be  turned  very  con- 
veniently. .A  mixture  of  oat  and  wlieat  meal  is 
more  readily  handled,  but  none  of  them  quite 
so  good  as  the  hasty  oatmeal  breakfast-cake 
previously  given. 

All  these  griddle-cakes  are  perfectly  whole- 
some in  themselves,  though  not  quite  so  spongy 
as  those  made  with  yeast  or  soda.  They  may 
be  eaten  with  the  steak  and  chop,  or  trimmed 
milk  or  sweets,  or  with  a  white  sauce  made  by 
thickening  milk  with  wheat  meal.  But  the  prac- 
tice is  so  common  to  eat  them  with  melted  but* 
ter  and  greasy  gravies,  that  few  people  care  for 
them  without  these  trimmings,  and  neither  adults 
nor  children  are  easily  corrected  of  such  tastes. 
The  best  way  to  effect  a  change  and  avoid  dis- 
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pates,  is  to  banish  the  whole  catalogue  of  grid- 
dk>cakes — relieve  yourself,  or  your  daughter, 
or  your  faithful  servant  of  the  tax  of  bending 
the  head  over  the  heated  stove,  and  filling  the 
lungs  and  the  clothing,  and  the  house  with  the 
offensive  odor  of  burning  fat,  and  put  no  mere 
temptations  to  bad  trimming  before  those  who 
are  not  wise  enough  to  resist  them.  An  abund- 
ance of  good  substitutes  may  readily  be  obtained. 

Bake  in  the  oven  some  of  the  wholesome 
varieties  of  bread  given  here  and  heretofore, 
and  serve  them  warm — not  hot— or  turn  back 
to  the  chapter  on  "Grains,"  in  the  January 
Repository,  and  have  some  of  those  pleasant 
and  wholesome  mushes,  or  have  both,  and  enjoy 
yourselves  and  your  eating  more  sensibly,  and 
find  yourselves  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the 
day  before  you. 


POLITICAL  MANAGEMENT. 


THE  system  of  great  parties  involves  a  thor- 
ough organisation  and  a  working  manage- 
ment This  again  involves  the  outlay  of  time 
and  money.  A  party  is  a  kind  of  nation  with 
officers,  representatives,  and  a  treasury.  Such 
a  body,  extending  throughout  the  country,  ex- 
isting outside  of  law,  and  controlled  by  irre- 
sponsible wills,  has  in  it  some  elements  of  dan- 
ger. It  is  only  by  a  management  exceptionally 
pure  that  it  can  escape  deserving  (condemnation, 
since  action  restrained  only  by  interest  is  not 
usually  of  a  highly  moral  character.  The  party 
treasury,  for  instance,  is  collected  and  disbursed 
without  accountability — whoever  acts  as  treas- 
urer is  not  bound  to  show  by  items  how  much 
he  received  or  how  it  was  expended.  There 
are  usually  several  distinct  treasuries  for  dis- 
tinct purposes,  and  they  are  usually  managed 
by  some  member  of  a  committee  whose  instruc- 
tion* are  ordinarily  "power  to  act,"  which 
means,  do  as  you  please  and  secure  victory  if 
possible. 

Think  a  little  of  the  consequences  of  this 
vague  bat  real  power  to  obtain  money  as  you 
can  and  spend  it  -as  you  please.  And  first, 
what  are  the  sources  of  party  revenue?  They 
are  contributions  levied  upon  office-holders, 
collections  made  from  wealthy  members  of  the 
party,  and  public  funds  obtained  by  various  in- 
direct methods.  The  assessments  upon  office- 
holders are  really,  as  a  rale,  collected  from  the 
people,  for  the  salaries  have  been  fixed  high  to 
meet  this  party  need  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
possible  so  to  fix  them.  The  system  of  foes  is 
retained  in  city  and  county  offices,  and  some 
others,  because  the.  large  salaries  so  collected 
escape,  public  criticism,  and  are  much  larger 
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than  could  be  given  by  the  moat  corrupt  Legis- 
lature. 

The  contributions  obtained  from  wealthy 
members  of  the  party  are  in  part  a  really  honest 
source  of  income.  No  right  is  more  clear  than 
that  of  spending  one's  money  to  advance  his 
opinion  by  honest  means.  A  considerable  part 
of  these  contributions  are  under  this  rule — the 
donors  desire  to  aid  in  the  triumph  of  their 
party.  But  some  of  them,  even  when  appar- 
ently under  this  rule,  are  found  on  closer  exam- 
ination to  be  given  with  the  hope  of  immediate 
profit.  Manufacturers  sometimes  contribute  in 
order  to  retain  a  duty  on  foreign  goods  like  their 
own,  or  to  secure  the  levying  of  such  a  duty.  On 
the  other  side,  merchants  contribute  hoping  to 
securothe  repeal  of  certain  duties.  In  each  case 
the  sum  given  is  a  small  investment  expected  to 
return  large  profits.  It  is  customary  for  each 
party  to  array  these  lists,  of  manufacturers  on 
one  side,  of  merchants  on  the  otltcr,  and  charge 
that  such  sums  are  a  corruption  fund. 

That  this  is  a  dangerous  field  of  legislation  is 
shown  by  this  money  conflict  between  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  and  by  the  fact  that 
some  members  of  Congress  represent  little 
more  than  the  iron-mills  of  their  districts.  The 
best  argument  for  free  trade  is,  that  tariffs  begin, 
continue,  and  end  in  corruption}  interested 
voting,  interested  assessment  and  collection ; 
frauds  in  elections,  in  laws,  and  in  custom- 
houses. The  system  is  an  effort  to  promote 
public  interests  through  pro»ioiing  private  in- 
terest*; subsidizing  the  manufacturer  that  he 
may  diversify  our  industries.  It  is  a  dangerous 
method.  What  we  now  note  is  that  contribu- 
tions from  the  two  opposing  classes  for  party 
purposes  are  not  made  upon  principle,  but  upon 
the  hope  of  interest 

Another  portion  of  these  donations  is  even 
less  free  from  corrupt  motive.  The  donors  are 
candidates  for  office— taxed  in  advance  by  as- 
sessing their  aspirations.  Considered  simply 
as  a  branch  of  the  art  of  politics,  this  hut  form 
of  taxation  is  truly  admirable.  The  State  never 
succeeds  in  getting  taxes  from  all  that  men 
have ;  it  is  only  the  party  that  gets  tribute  from 
what  men  hope  to  have.  What  a  field  for 
finance!  Shall  we  see  a  statesman  who  will 
make  human  aspiration  yield  him  revenues? 
In  the  party  the  inoome  from  this  source  is  pe- 
culiarly rich  and  certain.  How  easy  it  is  for 
the  manager  to  manure  the  ground  and  increase 
his  crop  indefinitely  1 

Only  one  man  can  bold  an  office;  a  hundred 
may  seek  it  The  manager  has  only  to  encour- 
age the  desponding,  inspirit  the  unambitious, and 
regulate  the  journaliatie  estimates  of  candidates, 
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in  order  to  obtain  donations  from  several  can- 
didates for  every  office.  In  a  recent  election 
$30,000  seems  to  have  been  the  price  of  aspir- 
ing to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  one  can- 
didate appealed  to  the  gratitude  of  the  party  by 
giving  #50,000. 

Much  pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  the 
chances  of  poor  men  for  office  open  ;  but  this 
element  of  party,  finance  has  come  to  exclude 
tike  poor  from  many  offices  in  some  States.  I 
suppose  a  poor  man  could  not  be  chosen  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  New  York,  unless 
he  had  by  extraordinary  ability  secured  the 
supportof  the  people.  The  dice  are  loaded  to 
the  detriment  of  poverty.  The  money-power 
of  the  rich  candidate  helps  him  all  along  the 
road  to  office ;  but  its  first  value  is  the  chum  it 
establishes  upon  the  party  manager.  The  can- 
didate has  invested  tea  thousand  dollars  in  the 
enterprise  of  office-hunting,  and  he  takes  care 
to  have  certain  advantages  in  the  canvass.  If 
he  is  an  orator,  his  appointments  are  arranged 
to  suit  his  aspirations,  and  in  any  case  he  se- 
cures from  the  press  of  his  party  frequent  and 
honorable  mention  as  an.  excellent  piece  of  sen- 
atorial timber. .  ■ 

The  other  source  of  revenue — public  funds- 
must  be  spoken  of  with  caution.  One  element 
of  it  is,  however,  open  enough.  The  Post- 
Office  Department,  which  is  bankrupt  to  the 
figure  of  five  millions  a  year,  is  thought  rich 
enough  to  carry  all  the  political  mails  for  noth- 
ing; or,  rather,  its  hopeless  poverty  is  produced 
by  this  tax  upon  its  resources.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  franking. privilege  in  spite  of  public 
condemnation  is  one  of  many  proofs,  that  most 
of  our  legislation  is  irresponsible.  Congress- 
men who  are  "sound  on  the  main  question" 
can  afford  to  defy  the  public  upon  such  trivial 
questions  as  arise  from,  the  use  of  public  money. 

It  is  believed  that  lobbying  is  utilized  by  able 
party  managers.  The  lobby  is  in  general  the 
agent  of  private  legislation.  It  is  not  wholly 
so;  good  men  go  for  good  purposes  to  the 
capitals  and  become  a  part  of  the  lobby ;  but  a 
greater  part  of  this  third  house  is  collected  to 
secure  the  passage  of  bills  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  persons  .and  corporations. 

In  an  early  stage  the  lobby  deals  with  indi- 
viduals;  that  is,  it  manipulates  certain  members 
of  the  legislative  body.  In  time,  however,  it 
assumes  a  more  organic  form,  and  the  lobbyist 
acts  upon  clusters  of  men.  Here  the  skillful 
party  manager  finds  his  account  He  knows 
his  members,  and  can  treat  with  the  lobbyist  on 
the  noble  ■  basis  of  quid  pro  quo.  He  has  a 
majority  vote  to  sell ;  the  lobbyist  lias  green- 
backs to  exchange  for  them. 


It  is  further  believed  that  certain  appropria- 
tions ate  made  for  party  purposes.  A  "cos tin- 
gent  fund  "  is  not  usually  very  rigidly  accounted 
for  by  those  to  whom  it  is  paid.  Of  course, 
dear  reader,  your  party  never  does  this,  but 
your  papers  from  time  to  time  accuse  the  other 
party  of  such  transactions,  and  you  know  that 
party  is  mean  enough  to  do  any  thing. 

The  aggregate  amount  collected  from  all  these 
sources  is  very  large.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
alone  it  is  said  that  the  dominant  party  spent 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  election 
of  i860.  This  single  example  suggests  a  very 
large  national  tax  collected  for  the  maintenance 
of  parties.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  must  be,  that  all 
these,  funds  are  so  much  added  to  our  taxes,  is 
it  not  worth  while  to  consider  whether  we  can 
well  afford  the  expense ?   Does  it  pay? 

Party  expenditures  very  much  resemble  the 
income,  in  morals.  There  is  a  perfectly  honest 
kind  of  expenditure — for  the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  the  term  is  made  to  cover  many 
varieties  of  information  and  many,  methods  oi 
diffusion.  We  can  see  how  a  party  needs  to 
publish  pamphlets,  or  tracts,  setting  forth  its 
principles  and  policy;  and,  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  practice  is  a  sign  of  intelligent  polit- 
ical life. 

The  items  under  the  information  bills  are, 
however,  of  diverse  character.  The  candidates 
for  office  usually  speak  without  compensation 
and  pay  their  own  expenses.  But  in  recent 
years  the  practice  of  "hiring"  foreign  speak- 
ers— politicians,  from  other  States— has  been 
widely  introduced,  and  is  believed  to  pay  the 
best  orators  as  well  as  a  lecture  season.  It  is 
not  quite  safe  to  find  fault  A  member,  of  Con- 
gress only  receives,  in  all,  about  #7,000  per  an- 
num, and  life  in  the  village  of  Washington  is 
notoriously  expensive.  Besides,  what  right  have 
I  to  complain  that  in  his  vacations  our  law- 
maker turns  an  honest  penny  by  lecturing  on 
politics?  It  is  not  meant,  then,  to  suggest  a 
corrupt  transaction,,  so  much  as  to  point  out 
that  our  patriot  takes  a  fee  for  proving  to  us 
that  the  salvation  of  the  country  depends  upon 
the  success  of  his  client 

Information,  is  diffused  by  the  press.  In  or- 
dinary circumstances,  the  wages  collected  from 
the  party  are  advertising  bills  which  are  often 
somewhat  roughly  estimated. .  But  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances develop  special  appropriations  made 
to  "independent"  journals,  and  occasionally  a 
paper  is  founded  to  meet  as  emergency.  The 
objectionable  features  in.  these  transactions  lie 
in  the  details,  the  tone,  the  special  immorality 
of  separate  transactions;  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
feel  that  the  newspaper  we  trust  makes  its 
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opinions  a  matter  of  traffic,  or  that  it  is  secretly 
rewarded  for  doing  what  we  think  right  That 
journals,  which  publish  every  thing  else,  omit 
these  current  accounts  with  the  party  managers, 
suggests  that  the  facts  are  not  thought  fit  for 
general  contemplation. 

A  good  deal  of  manufactured  information,  of 
something  worse  than  worthless  texture,  is  often 
thrown  on  the  market  False  statements  sent 
off  on  the  eve  of  election  day,  and  often  sent  to 
rural  districts  below  the  average  of  enlighten- 
ment; consciously  perverted  facts  or  garbled 
statistics ;  slanderous  accusations ;  lying  prom- 
ises; these  are  a  few  deductions  to  be  made 
from  the  bills  for  information.  They  decrease 
the  knowledge  of  the  people;  they  inflame 
prejudice  at  the  expense  of  intelligence.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  those  who  sin  suffer  the  penalty 
by  being  distrusted.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as 
successful  political  lying  in  the  heat  of  a  con- 
test; then,  of  all  times  the  most  unsflfe,  people 
read  mainly,  their  own  party  documents  and 
listen  mainly  to  their  own  organs  of  information. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  said  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  money  professedly  paid  for  inform- 
ing the  public  mind  is  actually  spent  to  deceive, 
mislead,  and  inflame,  all  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  conduct  of  "  the  other  party  "  will  agree 
in  our  condemnation  of  this  item  in  the  bill. 

The  payment  of  the  committees  who  manage 
the  party  is  an  unknown  quantity  which  no 
algebraic  formula  can  develop.  The  active 
members  live  well,  spend  money  freely,  treat 
their  friends  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  have  gen- 
erally the  ah-  Of  persons  to  whom  economy  has 
never  delivered  curtain  lectures.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  sight  to  see  the  indifference  to  expense, 
the  freedom  from  all  sense  of  restriction  in  re- 
sources, which  appear  in  the  multitudinous  bar- 
room drinks,  restaurant  suppers,  carriage  hire, 
etc.,  of  a  successful  manager.  Whether  there 
is  any  distinction  between  his  own  money  and 
that  of  the  party  will  probably  never  be  known 
in  this  world.  He  has  contrived  to  impress 
upon  us  that  party  accounts  are  incendiary  doc- 
uments, to  compel  us  to  take  his  word  for  his 
honesty  and  to  sport  in  his  Summer's  sea  of 
glory  without  interference  wtth  his  gambols. 
He  has,  we  have  learned,  two  sides  represented 
by  income  and  outlay.  It  is  on  the  last  that  his 
celestial  splendors  appear ;  when  asking  for  in- 
come he  Is  only  a  mortal. 

Another  Hem  of  party  expense  is  made  In 
obtaining  Information.  The  probable  lists  of 
voters  on  each  side  are  sometimes  important. 
By  ascertaining  nearly  the  relative  strength  of 
friends  and  foes,  the  labors  of  orators  and  the 
streams  of  intelligence  may  be  poured  upon  the 


districts  that  promise  to  reward  labor.  So  far 
no  objection  arises.  But  there  is  another  use 
to  which  such  information  is  applied :  if  voters 
are  plenty  In  New  York  and  scarce  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  inequality  of  supply  and  demand 
may  be  regulated.  To  know  where  to  send  the 
devoted  voter  willing  to  do  any  thing  for  the 
party,  has  proved  useful  knowledge — that  is,  it 
has  -carried  elections. 

It  is  fairly  presumed  that  "repeaters,"  "col- 
onists," and  the  rest  of  the  class  of  illegal 
voters,  are  ordinarily  expensive  luxuries.  Men 
usually  charge  for  services  of  danger  according 
to  the  risk.  Enormous  election-  bills  usually 
smeH  of  illegal  voting. 

The  efforts  made  to  quench  ■  the  thirst  of 
voters  are  not  praiseworthy,  but  they  are  costly. 
The  "saloons"  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  manager  in  adjusting  accounts,  for  their  In- 
fluence is  valuable,  and  their  knowledge  of  this 
fact  perfect  Voting  may  be  confined  to  one 
day,  but  drinking  begins  and  ends  with  the 
campaign.  There  Is  a  looseness  about  the 
whole  system  of  imbibing  at  the  expense  of 
the  party  which  opens  all  sorts  of  doors  to  ex- 
travagance, and  managers  fear  publicity  too 
much  to  make  any  serious  resistance  to  de- 
mands. These  bills  have  been  found  on  the 
way  to  settlement  three  months  after  an  elec- 
tion, suggesting  that  the  claimant  had  a  habit 
of  replenishing  his  stock  by  drafts  on  the  party. 
Of  course  one  must  have  been  a  manager  to 
know  just  how  all  this  underground  party  life 
goes  on  ;  the  writer  claims  only  to  have  seen  a 
few  incidents  attending  party  outlays.  A  man- 
ager's account  rendered  by  items  in  full  detail 
would  not  perhaps  be  comfortable  reading,  but 
it  would  be  very  instructive. 

Party  management  in  a  city  involves  a  con- 
siderable number  of  employe's,  whose  salaries 
and  expenses  are  as  vague  as  their  duties.  They 
certainly  cost  money.  The  manager  is  rather 
apt  to  be  the  center  of  a  group  of  patriots  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  country  for  a  con- 
sideration. In  money  matters  the  manager 
does  not  much  differ,  in  his  relations  to  them, 
from  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers.  He  has 
obtained  by  their  aid  considerable  sums  of 
money,  which  he  and  they  are  to  devote  to 
a  general  purpose.  No  account  is  to  be  ren- 
dered ;  diverting  these  moneys  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult at  "flush"  seasons ;  but  no  one  person 
will  be  allowed  to  hide  a  great  deal  of  it.  In 
short,  It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  gentle- 
men who  organize  victory  shall  take  none  of  the 
spoils.  If  any  odd  bhHs  remain  in  the  treasury 
they  are  not  given  to  orphans  or  widows.  Now 
and  then  a  manager  grows  so  fast  in  expensive 
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tastes,  and  expands  bit  life  so  generously  as  to 
suggest  that  his  office  is  as  profitable  as  those 
he  gives  to  other  men. 

After  all  due  allowance  has  been  made,  so 
much  unpleasant -matter  remains  that  a  good 
citizen  will  hardly  contemplate  the  money  mat- 
ters of  his  party  with  satisfaction.  That  such 
enormous  sums  are  collected  and  disbursed  in 
darkness;  that  the  income  is  swelled  by  such 
questionable  items,  and  the  expense  account 
loaded  with  such  a  reeking  mass  of  bad  whisky 
and  bad  morals ;  that  men  without  visible  means 
of  support  hover  about  the  party  rooms  and 
suck  blood  from  the  party  corporation ;  that  the 
manager  is  practically  either  irresponsible,  or 
the  tool  of  powerful  aspirants  j  that  this  power 
behind  the  throne  has  the  chest  of  the  party  at 
his  command,  and  may  stain  its  action  with  any 
frauds  that  money  can  buy ;  that,  in  short,  our 
system  is  such  that  the  purest  patriotism  and 
the  noblest  principle  can  not  save  us  from  being 
responsible  for  crimes  done  with  our  money  by 
our  agent — all  these  things  ought  to  cool  our 
political  fervors. 

The  party  organisation  is  partly  open  and 
partly  "  strictly  private."  It  is  all  plain  sailing 
when  a  meeting  or  a  convention  is  called  and 
meets.  It  is  what  happens  before  the  meeting 
is  called  to  order  that  pussies  weak  understand- 
ings. When  a  half  dosen  well-dressed  gentle- 
men tell  us  they  have  found  a  good  chance 
to  build  a  railroad,  and  unroll  a  printed  state- 
ment showing  us  how  to  make  fortunes  by 
taking  stock,  the  simple-minded  invest,  if  dis- 
posed thereto,  without  further  parley.  The  old 
soldier  in  these  railroad  enterprises  asks  some 
questions  about  the  "ground  floor"  of  the  un- 
dertaking— "  I  see  you  have  spent  half  a  mill- 
ion to  get  the  thing  going;  pray  now  what  did 
that  half  million  cost  you?" 

A  political  meeting  in  this  respect  resembles 
a  stock  company;  there  is  an  underground 
floor,  and  it  is  here  that  organisation  teHs  and 
pays.  Nobody  calls  a  public  meeting  until  he 
has  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  work- 
ing it 

It  will  not  do,  of  course,  to  have  every  body 
talking  at  random,  to  give  vent  to  every  loose 
opinion,  to  let  -  all  scramble  for  every  good 
thing.  "We  must  come  to  an  understanding. 
You,  gentlemen  from  Scrub  Oak,  can  have  the 
coroner ;  select  your  man,  and  do  not  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  Convention  by  wrangling. 
Flagtop  must  have  one  clerk  and  Basdrum  may 
take  the  other.  Let  us  fix  this  matter  so  as  to 
show  a  united  front  to  the  enemies  of  the  na- 
tion." The  process  ef  artificial  selection,  the 
struggle  for  life,  the  starving  out  and  pushing 


aside,  is  all  organized  and  executed  in  the  dark, 
in  street  corners,  in  saloons,  in  back  offices. 
Somebody  can  tell  yon  what  is  certain  and  what 
is  doubtful  when  the  hour  of  voting  comes  in 
convention.  If  a  struggle  remains,  it  is  be- 
cause organizing  genius  has  met  its  Waterloo. 
It  is  a  very  noble  way  of  governing  the  country, 
and  the  people  are  sovereigns.  What  would 
you  have?  There  must  be  an  understanding, 
and  all  these  gentlemen  do  is  to  promote  har- 
mony. 

And  yet  these  peace-makers  are  called  rings. 
They  harmonise  so  effectually  that  they  select 
candidates  and  furnish  conventions  with  nom- 
inations made  to  order.  It  is  easier  to  get  past 
St  Peter  into  heaven  than  to  get  before  a  con- 
vention as  a  candidate  without  consent  of  the 
ring.  The  irregularities  and  caprices  of  the 
people  are  restrained  and  regulated.  Law  is 
enthroned  in  the  party ;  nominations  have  tome 
significance ;  men  take  their  turns;  victories 
organize  victories ;  a  political  kosmos  comes 
out  of  all  this  surging  and  swaying  of  the 
masses.  It  is  worth  while  to  serve  a  party— if 
you  are  in  favor  with  the  ring — there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  order  and  certainty  in  political  move- 
ments. If  you  are  promised  a  thing  and  pay 
for  it,  you  will  get  it 

Every  political  meeting  has  a  rudimentary 
ring;  it  may  be  so  unconscious  and  self-for- 
getful as  to  provoke  no  attention ;  but  the 
political  party  in  the  city  is  nothing  if  it  be  not 
a  ring.   In  a  crowd  there  must  be  a  police. 

The  arts  by  which  majorities  in  conventions 
are  secured  are  too  various  for  description. 
Blandishments  and  intimidations ;  promises  and 
threats ;  knowledge  of  men's  errors,  sins,  frail- 
ties, aspirations ;  soft  flatteries,  and  the  war  of 
mobs;  the  undecided  are  won  by  resounding 
cheers  for  a  favorite  candidate;  the  obdurate 
of  heart  are  made  to  seem  impracticable  or 
selfish ;  we  are  always  overflowing  with  kind- 
ness and  good-will— these  are  a  hint  only  of  the 
range  of  manipulative  skill. 

A  small  majority  may  in  some  political  meet- 
ings be  overcome  by  the  prompt  attendance  of 
the  minority  who  choose  a  chairman  gifted  with 
a  powerful  vision  for  his  friends,  and  a  weak 
one  for  his  antagonists.  Indeed,  the  powers 
of  a  chairman — not  perhaps  greater  than  need — 
are  a  severe  check  on  freedom  of  political  action. 
The  party  out  of  favor  in  his  eyes  must  some- 
times fight  at  great  disadvantage,  and  choose 
between  enduring  his  imperial  sway  and  dis- 
organization. It  is  an  element  of  political  action 
which  tends  always  to  lower  the  per  cent  of  free 
choice. 

Providence  has  mercifully  ordained  that  no 
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ring  can  very  long  exist  It  is  tempted  to 
stretch  until  it  breaks.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  escape  from  one  ring  frees  us  from  rings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rupture  of  one  is  usually 
made  by  another.  A  city  usually  has  a  good 
supply  of  ring  timber.  In  Chicago,  in  1869,  a 
few  gentlemen  organised  a  party,  made  their 
nominations  without  appeal  to  conventions,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  conquered  the  city  and  county. 
But  they  were  not  novices,  but  men  inured  to 
politics,  and  familiar  with  every-  corner  of  the 
city  and  every  political  element  within  it.  The 
new  ring  was  able  to  crush  the  old,  because  it 
added  to  equal  powers  the  ability  to  array  pop- 
ular odium  against  its  antagonist 

From  rings  there  is  no  escape  while  the 
prizes  in  these  contests  are  so  large  as  to  invite 
organization,  and  the  parties  so  large  and  help* 
less  as  to  require  vigorous  management  Time, 
and  skill,  and  money  must  be  employed  to  col- 
lect and  build  op  the  materials  of  the  party,  and 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  by  the 
shock  of  rivalries. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  political  ques- 
tion eats  up  all  others,  and  by  a  rare  chance  all 
issues  may  take  position  in  two  opposing  ranks ; 
but  in  general  the  opinions  of  honest  thinkers 
leave  them  astride  the  party  line.  The  ques- 
tions and  issues  grow  numerous  and  complicated 
with  our  civilisation,  and  every  year  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  separate  the  people  neatly  into 
two  parties.  The  managers  will  for  a  time 
keep  the  cumbrous  machine  moving  by  force 
of  genius,  and  the  use  of  that  vast  fund  of 
knowledge  winch  our  party  system  has  accumu- 
lated. At  the  same  time  rings  must  oftener 
come  to  grief,  scandals  must  multiply  in  our 
political  chronicles,  and  the  non-voting  mass  of 
citizens  grow  larger  every  year.  It  is  useless 
to  find  fault  with  these  non-voters.  It  is  absurd 
to  ask  a  man  to  choose  between  two  things, 
both  of  which  are  distasteful  to  him ;  only  very 
ignorant  people  will  assume  that  a  man  is  00 
one  side  or  the  other  in  a  street  fight  or  an 
election.  There  must  be  greater  freedom  of 
choice,  some  chance  to  vote  what  one  thinks, 
room  to  condemn  both  parties  alike. 

The  government  of  the  party  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  success;  undisciplined  masses  do 
not  win  fights,  and  elections  are  not  carried  by 
chance  or  Providence.  But  this  Government  is 
just  as  despotic  as  it  is  necessary ;  the  greater 
part  of  its  action,  and  the  most  of  its  reasons 
for  action,  most  be  concealed.  The  light  which 
parties  invoke  or  create  does  not  fall  on  the 
stage  managers  or  scene-shifters.  The  foot- 
lights are  for  the  audience.  But  concealed  and 
irresponsible  power  la  our  best  definition  of 


despotism.  We  know  not  where  it  lies;  we 
can  not  fix  accountability ;  we  can  not  search 
out  the  guilty  and  punish  them;  we  can  not 
repair  the  evils  they  have  wrought  Above  all, 
we  are  always  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
doing  some  wrong  in  order  to  do  some  right ; 
of  acting  according  to  our  conscience*  only  on 
condition  that  we  also  act  against  them. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  episodes  of  pure  political  manage- 
ment may  visit  favored  States.  Here  and  there 
a  good  man  may  adorn  a  ring ;  now  and  then 
a  ring  may  be — as  good  as  possible.  The  argu- 
ment herein  is  based  upon  the  general  principle. 
If  it  had  been  intended  to  sicken  with  details 
the  newspapers  would  afford  an  abundant  sup- 
ply. The  truth  is,  we  all  feel  that  political 
management  is  uadessocratic  and  corrupt  -Who 
has  not  besought  the  women  to  avoid  "the 
filthy  pools  of  politics  r"  Good  men  instinctively 
caution  their  sons,  lawyers  their  students,  mer- 
chants their  clerks,  and  all  of  us  oar  friends,  to 
keep  out  of  politics.  What  is  the  matter,  my 
masters,  that  we  are  at  once  so  proud  of  our 
system  of  government  and  so  disgusted  with 
our  political  management  ?  There  must  be  some 
error  of  method.  The  rude  system  of  majori- 
ties and  minorities  can  net  be  the  only  or  the 
best  way  to  govern  the  people,  "by  the  people 
and  for  the  people."  There  must  be  a  science 
of  democratic  expression,  or  some  general  prin- 
ciples governing  it,  which  lies  outside  of  the 
rough  contrivance,  imitated  from  a  prize  fight, 
of  finding  out  which  is  the  strongest  party. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

WE  saw  in  a  former  article  how  Christian- 
ity necessarily  enters  as  an  element  into 
the  education  of  Christendom,  by  constituting 
a  department  of  Christian  learning.  Let  us 
now  look  at  its  influence  oe  education. 

And,  first,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  gen- 
eral features  of  its  influence.  The  germs  of 
Christian  truth  existed  at  least  two  thousand 
years  shut  up  in  the  surroundings  of  Judaism ; 
bat  they  produced  but  little  influence  on  the 
moral  character  or  the  literature  of  the  world, 
because  withheld  from  the  world  by  Jewish  ex- 
clusion, and  bounded  in  their  influence  by  the 
mountains  of  Palestine.  Here,  however,  they 
had  their  influence,  partially  indeed,  because 
they  were  themselves  but  dimly  revealed  and 
obscurely  apprehended.  Yet  they  gave  to  the 
ancient  people  of  God  a  more  substantial  civil- 
ization, a  more  sublime  philosophy,  a  higher 
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type  of  social  life,  and  a  more  diffused  edu- 
cation. "All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the 
Lord,"  was  both  a  commandment  and  a  product 
of  Judaism. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  germ  truths  of 
Divine  Revelation  received  their  clearer  illus- 
tration from  the  lessons  of  Jesus,  and  were  ex- 
panded into  the  higher  and  perfected  system  of 
Christianity,  and  by  his  authority  were  sent 
into  all  the  world,  mingling  with  the  thoughts 
and  penetrating  the  knowledge  of  all  people, 
that  Christianity  began  to  exert  its  true  in- 
fluence on  human  learning.  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  said  the  Divine  Teacher,  "  is  like  unto 
leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened." 
By  Him  was  perfected  the  system  of  truth  which 
was  to  reform  the  world,  and  by  his  authority 
were  its  elements-  thrown  out  like  leaven  into 
the  strange  mass  of  truth  and  error  which  filled 
the  minds  of  men.  At  once  they  began  to  work. 
Slowly  they  insinuated  themselves  into  the  in- 
tellect of  the  world  ;  gradually  they  made  con- 
quest of  mind  after  mind.  They  awakened 
new  trains  of  thought';  they  came  into  contact 
and  collision  with  old  systems ;  they  convinced 
men  of  the  absurdity  of  old  errors,  and  their 
light  pointed  the  way  to  new  truths.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  human  mind  would  at 
once  lay  hold  of  a  new  religion — that  human 
opinions  and  systems,  however  erroneous,  would 
at  once  be  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  give  way 
before  it  Nor  was  it  thus  in  actual  history. 
It  gently  insinuated'  itself  into  the  world's  heart, 
awakened  the  world's  thought,  emancipated  it 
from  old  errors,  and  imparted  to  it  a  new  and 
vigorous  impulse  in  the-pursnit  of  truth. 

But  little  was  accomplished  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Christianity  in  enlarging  the  sphere  or 
improving  the  methods  of  education.  The  first 
centuries  of  her  history  were  -centuries  of  con- 
flict with  old  systems,  which  must  be  removed 
out  of  the  way ;  and  that  conflict  was  long  and 
fearful,  presenting  a  multiplicity  of  phases,  and 
recurring  m  manifold  forms.  Old  foundations 
had  to  be  upturned,  religions  had  to  be  sup- 
planted, errors  had -to  be  eliminated,  philoso- 
phies had  to  be  refuted,  old  civilisations  had  to 
be  reformed,  governments  had  to  be  modified, 
political  complications  had  to  be  unraveled. 
The  first  influences  of  Christianity  were  upon 
mind  itself,  setting  it  free  from  the  moral,  the 
philosophical,  and  the  political  chains  which 
bound  it,  and  placing  it  in  an  attitude  to  receive 
and  impart  the  highest  elements  of  education. 

Hence  "for  a  long  period,  even  after  the 
Introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  the  education:  of  the  young  seems 
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to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 
During  the  long  reign  of  Papal  superstition  and 
tyranny,  which  lasted  for  nearly  one  thousand 
years,  education  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
set  aside,  or,  at  least,  to  have  formed  no  prom- 
inent object  of  attention.  The  common  people 
grew  up,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  ignorant  of 
the  roost  important  subjects,  having  their  un- 
derstandings darkened  by  superstition,  their 
moral  powers  perverted,  and  their  rational  facul- 
ties bewildered  and  degraded  by  an  implicit 
submission  to  the  foolish  ceremonies  and  ab- 
surdities inculcated  by  their  ecclesiastical  dic- 
tators; and  even  many  -in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  in- 
fluence in  society,  were  so  untutored  in  the  first 
elements  of  learning  that  they  could  neither 
read  nor  write."  (Dick.) 

It  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  Reformation 
that  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
began  to  be  organized  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. It  was  then  learning  had  her  great 
revival ;  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  human 
mind;  a  bold  spirit  of  inquiry  was  excited 
among  the  people;  the  fallacies  and  absurd- 
ities, as  well  as  the  despotisms  of  Romanism, 
were  set  aside  ;  the  legendary  tales  of  monkish 
superstition  were  discarded,  a  taste  for  useful 
knowledge  was  diffused  among  the  masses,  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  was  revived,  the 
Scriptures  were  given  to  the  people ;  man  was 
again  free  ;  and  from  that  period  schools  and 
seminaries  began  to  be  multiplied  throughout 
the  countries  of  Christendom. 

Christianity,  herself  now  set  free  from  hu- 
man chains,  was  ready  to  give  to  the  world  the 
widest  field  of  learning  and  the  highest  style 
of  education.  She  began  to  impress  her  own 
expanding  aid  diffusive  character  on  human 
knowledge,  and  to  breathe  her  own  earnest 
spirit  into  systems  and  methods  of  education. 
Her  brightest  achievements,  and  her  most 
powerful  influence,  have  been  exhibited,  first 
of  all,  in  enlarging  the  sphere,  exalting  the  im- 
portance, and  improving  the  methods  of  edu- 
cation. The  light  of  her  divine  truths  has  shed 
a  luster  over  childhood,  and  a  glory  over  the 
human  mind  that  never  could  gush  from  the 
darkness  of  Paganism  or  from  a  soulless  phi- 
losophy. Gently  murmuring  in  the  ear  of  par- 
ents and  teachers,  "of  such  is  tkt  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  she  throws  an  air  of  sacredness  over 
infancy  and  youth,  from  which  parents  realise 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  their  "  household  gems;" 
and  teachers  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  committed  to  their  hands.  Claiming  uni- 
versal diffusion  for  herself,  she  carries  universal 
education  with  her.    Teaching  that  God  is  no 
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respecter  of  persons,  as  they  stand  in  the  naked 
dignity  of  human  natore  before  him,  she  has 
dMued  the  idea  of  equality,  and  has  taught 
Christianized  humanity  that  every  poor  man,  as 
well  as  every  rich  one,  has  the  undoubted  birth- 
right to  religious  instruction  and  the  elements 
of  knowledge.  Touching  the  springs  of  human 
charity,  she  bas  opened  up  to  education  the 
fountains  of  benevolence,  and  is  crowning  the 
hills  and  adorning  the  valleys  with  universities, 
and  colleges,  and  seminaries.  Revealing  clearer 
views  of  human  society,  she  teaches  man  to 
purify  the  moral  atmosphere  about  him,  "to 
keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  to  turn  the 
strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  against 
ignorance,  immorality,  and  crime,  and  to  expect 
more  from  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and 
well-principled  moral  sentiment  than  from  the 
censures  of  law  or  the  punishments  of  crime." 
Hence  si.e  is  planting  on  every  square  cf  ou/ 
cities  and  towns,  and  embowering  in  the  groves 
about  our  villages  and  farm-houses,  the  public 
school-house.  She  has  taught  us  the  lesson 
that  enlightened  virtue  is  the  source  and  guar- 
dian of  human  happiness,  but  that  she  herself 
is  the  source  and  palladium  of  that  virtue. 

But  Christianity  also  comes  to  us  as  an  agent 
in  the  investigation  of  truth ;  thus  enlarging 
and  perfecting  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 

Human  science  has  made  great  and  rapid 
strides  in  modern  times,  but  it  has  only  been  in 
Christian  countries — it  has  been  where  God's 
own  Revelation  has  been  shedding  its  light 
over  his  own  works.  Christianity  has  cleared 
the  intellectual  vision  of  the  world ;  has  moved 
old  errors  out  of  the  way ;  has  given  right 
direction  to  human  thought  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation ;  has  furnished  wholesome  boun- 
daries to  philosophy,  beyond  which  she  lias 
shown  to  lie  the  useless  regions  of  superstition ; 
she  has  discarded  speculation,  and  taught  us  to 
look  for  facts,  to  reason  from  these  alone,  and 
avoid  profitless  hypothesis.  She  has  given  us 
the  Baconian  methods  of  searching  for  truth, 
instead  of  the  ancient  guesses,  which  only  led 
to  error.  Science  has  consented  to  lay  aside 
some  of  her  ancient  pride  and  to  accept  help — 
to  take  with  her  as  guide  and  interpreter  the 
volume  of  inspiration,  and  to  read  in  the  light 
of  the  Creator's  revelation  the  mysteries  and 
problems  of  his  creation. 

What  results  may  be  expected  to  follow  from 
such  a  union  ?  Rather  what  results  have  al- 
ready followed?  The  co-operation  of  science 
and  Revelation,  the  harmonious  mingling  of 
God's  wisdom  and  man's  science,  is  the  secret 
of  the  mighty  Impetus  which  moves  modern 
society,  and  which  gives  to  modern  science  its 
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great  power  and  astonishing  success.  By  this 
union  man  has  been  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  imagination  working  without  facts,  of  specu- 
lation moving  without  data,  of  hypothesis  built 
without  foundations.  He  is  safely  conducted 
over  the  chasm  of  fancy  and  superstition,  and  is 
furnished  with  the  (rue  instruments  of  investi- 
gation and  with  great  fundamental  principles, 
true  and  fixed,  from  which  to  start  on  his  ex- 
plorations' of  the  vast  field  of  God's  works. 
Under  these  new  circumstances  Nature  freely 
yields  her  secrets  ;  the  origin,  design,  and  des- 
tiny of  the  world  unfold  themselves  before  our 
investigations;  the  mysteries  and  problems  of 
human  life  and  history  arrange  themselves  in 
order  and  harmony ;  and  the  very  elements  of 
Nature  become  subservient  to  human  science 
and  art  "The  day  is  coming  when  science, 
literature,  and  religion,  already  daughters  of 
one  fomii/,  sl.all  be  dwellers  in  one  home. 
Science  shall  shade  her  torch  and  stoop  her 
telescope  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal; 
Literature  shall  pursue  her  studies,  and  dream 
her  dreams  in  the  magic  atmosphere  of  heaven's 
own  day ;  and  religion  shaH  take  her  two  sisters 
by  the  hand,  smile  on  them  with  the  serene  and 
majestic  love  of  a  superior-  nature,  introduce 
them  to  the  presence  chamber  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  and  in  a  threefold  cord  shall  be  united 
with  them  forever." 

Again,  Christianity  has  exerted  its  powerful 
influence  oh  human  society,  placing  it  in  the 
most  favorable  attitude  for  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  education,  giving  it  a  civilization  which 
only  springs  from  her  benign  influence,  char- 
acterized by  elevation  of  sentiment,  refinement 
of  manners,  activity  in  every  department  of 
life,  wide-spread  charities,  equality  of  sexes, 
and  liberality  of  government.  These  are  the 
circumstances  most  favorable  to  imparting  and 
acquiring  education.  It  is  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere the  mind  works  most  freely;  It' is  here 
she  has  made  her  loftiest  flights  and  achieved 
her  sublimest  triumphs.  But  these  circum- 
stances are  the  products  of  Christianity.  "We 
are  compelled  to  admit,  as  a  fact  of  history," 
said  Coleridge,  "  that  we  owe  the  largest  part 
of  our  present  knowledge,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  Bible;  and  that  Christianity,  however 
much  we  may  neglect  it,  and  turn  aside  to  quote 
other  guides  and  authorities  in  morals,  politics, 
and  history,  has  been  the  main  lever  by  which 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  Europe 
has  been  raised  to  its  present  comparative 
height."  And  how  Christianity  accomplishes 
this  resuh  is  naively  told  us  by  an  old  English 
divine :  "  Were  a  man  designed  only  like  a  fly; 
to  buzz  about  here  for  a  time,  sucking  in  the  aifc 
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and  licking  the  dew,  we  would  expect  bim  to  be 
but  a  sorry  and  despicable  thing,  and  such, 
without  religion,  we  should  be.  But  it  suppli- 
eth  us  with  business  of  a  most  worthy  nature 
and  lofty  importance ;  it  setteth  us  upon  doing 
things  great  and  noble ;  it  engageth  us  to  free 
our  minds  from  all  fond  conceits,  and  to  cleanse 
our  hearts  from  all  corrupt  affections,  to  curb 
our  brutish  appetites,  to  tame  our  wild  passions, 
to  correct  our  perverse  inclinations,  to  conform 
the  dispositions  of  our  souls  and  the  actions  of 
our  life  to  the  eternal  laws  of  righteousness  and 
goodness.  It  putteth  us  upon  the  imitation  of 
God,  and  aiming  at  the  resemblance  of  his  per- 
fections ;  upon  obtaining  a  friendship,  and  main- 
taining  a  correspondence  with  the  highest  and 
purest  beings  in  the  universe."  .  (Barrows.) 

One  feature  in  this  Christian  civilization  we 
must  not  forget — the  equality  of  the  sexes. 
Christianity  alone,  of  all  the  religions  or  philos- 
ophies which  have  been  found  among  men,  has 
opened  the  door  of  the  school-house  to  the 
female  sex,  and  thrown  open  the  proud  walks 
of  science  and  the  fields  of  literature  to  women. 
Other  civilizations  have  permitted  some  spo- 
radic cases  of  learned  women.  Egypt,  and 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  India,  and  China  point 
to  a  few  illustrious  names ;  but  these  had  risen 
to  eminence  by  their  own  efforts  and  genius, 
and  in  spite  of  the  general  exclusion  of  their 
sex  from  every  department  of  learning,  while 
we  nowhere  discover  in  any  of  these  great 
States  any  provision  whatever  being  made  for 
female  education.  The  advantage  that  Chris- 
tianized countries  have  gained  over  ancient  and 
modern  pagan  States  that  have  excluded  women 
from  participation  in  the  benefits  of  education, 
is  incalculable.  Not  only  have  we  been  deliv- 
ered from  a  great  national  evil,  and  a  fruitful 
source  of  national  weakness  and  degeneracy,  in 
the  form  of  ignorant  and  uneducated  women, 
but  we  have  gained  the  positive  advantage  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  woman  refined,  exalted, 
and  educated. 

Christianity  has  given  to  woman  a  moral 
equality  and  an  equal  destiny  with  man  himself, 
and  she  has  given  back  to  Christian  civilization 
the  powerful  influences  of  educated  wives,  and 
mothers,  and  daughters.  We  have  realized  here 
the  sublime  vision  of  the  prophet — "a  wheel 
within  a  wheel" — mutually  supporting  each 
other,  and  bringing  forth  magnificent  results  in 
every  revolution.  Like  the  fertile  earth,  educa- 
ted woman  has,  paid  back  to  society  her  gifts  a 
hundredfold.  She  has  only  received  the  seed, 
that  she  might  transform  it  into  life  and  beauty, 
and  present  to  the  world  a  glorious  harvest  of 
joy  and  gladness.  Says'  De  Tocqueville,  in  bis 


work  on  the  United  States,  "  I  can  only  ascribe 
the  inspiring  principle  of  American  greatness, 
to  the  superior  character  of  their  women." 
And  so  it  must  be,  if  this  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion is  of  the  true  kind,  founded  on  the  morality 
of  the  Bible.  Woman  is  the  appointed  pre- 
server of  whatever  is  good,  and  pure,  and  true  in 
humanity.  She  is  the  first  teacher.  The  fount- 
ain of  public  order,  refinement,  intelligence, 
morality,  and  religion,  is  not  primarily  the 
school,  but  the  family;  and  over  ibis  fountain 
woman,  as  the  wife,  mother,  sister,  is  the  presid- 
ing spirit  Let  the  enchanted  wand  which  she 
there  waves  be  guided  by  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue, and  the  whole  mass  of  society,  like  Peter's 
sheet,  is  lifted  by  the  four  corners  toward 
heaven.  "We  hear  much,"  says  a  nervous 
writer,  "of  the  power  of  the  prtstj  the  most 
salutary  and  powerful  press  is  that  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  loving  mother,  who  draws  her  youth- 
ful sons  to  her  bosom  and,  melting  their  hearts 
by  love,  molds  them  to  manly  virtue  and  lofty 
aims."  It  is  thus  that  society  is  formed  in  its 
social  and  moral  ideas,  and  it  is  thus,  too,  that 
educated  woman  reflects  back  the  genial  sun- 
shine of  her  own  character  and  position,  on  the 
moral,  and  social,  and  intellectual  life  of  Chris- 
tian nations. 

But  we  must  glance  at  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  individual  mind  itself,  and  for  a 
moment  contemplate  it  as  a  powerful  agent, 
assisting  the  student  himself  as  he  enters  upon 
the  life-labor  of  mental  cultivation.  Christian- 
ity only  transforms  society,  as  she  transforms 
the  individual,  and  only  exhibits  to  the  world 
the  profoundest  and  sublimest  triumphs  of 
mind,  as  she  throws  around  the  individual  and 
inspires  within  him  the  most  powerful  adjuncts 
to .  intellectual  activity.  It  required  not  only 
Christianized  society,  but  sanctified  thought,  to 
produce  such  colossal  specimens  of  intellectual 
power  and  greatness,  as  Newton  and  Milton. 
With  the  mind  filled  with  truth  that  has  come 
from  God,  the  soul  imbued  with  the  activities 
of  a  heaven-inspired  religion,  and  the  heart  pu- 
rified by  its  genial  influence,  man  is  prepared  to 
walk  with  a  firm  step  through  the  universe  of 
God  ;  to  look  with  a  clear,  penetrating  eye  into 
nature's  secrets,  and  to  seize. with  a  bold,  strong 
hand  the  problems  of  life.  Such  a  man  finds 
in  God  a  starting-point  in  pursuit  of  truth;  a 
firm  foundation  for  his  reasonings ;  a  link  to  all 
that  is  permanent ;  a  skylight  without  which  the 
temple  of  truth  would  be  a  tomb. 

"  Galileo,  the  starry  sage,  who  first  unraveled 
the  map  of,the  sky,  was  a  Christian.  Michael 
Angelo,  the  greatest  painter  that  ever  stamped 
his  strong  soul  in  canvas ;  the  greatest  sculptor 
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that  ever  wrought  his  terrible  conceptions  Into 
marble;  the  greatest  architect  that  ever  piled 
and  suspended  the  thought  of  genius  between 
earth  and  heaven  was  a  Christian;  and  some 
of  his  sonnets,  written  in  his  old  age,  breathe 
the  purest  spirit  of  Christian  resignation  and 
Christian  love.  Lord  Bacon,  the  prince  of 
modern  philosophers,  was  a  believer.  And 
need  I  speak  of  John  Milton,  who  laid  the 
brightest  crown  of  earthly  genius  meekly  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  sprinkled  the  waters  of 
Castalia  on  the  roses  in  the  garden  of  God! 
Isaac  Newton  passed  through  the  same  suns 
and  systems  with  La  Place,  and  with  a  yet 
bolder  wing ;  and  yet,  from  the  utmost  verge  of 
creation,  from  those  dim  regions — the  dust  of 
which  is  worlds— came  back  to  the  little  hill 
Calvary,  and  never  rejoiced  more  than  when 
worshiping  in  that  scene  of  suffering  and  shame. 
He  was  a  little  child  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  as 
wellas  a  little  child  beside  the  great  ocean  of 
unexplored  immensity,  for  he  knew  right  well 
that  the  spirit  of  reception  for  the  Gospel  of 
nature  and  the  Gospel  of  grace  was  in  both  the 
same ;  except  we  receive  both  as  a  child  in  the 
spirit  of  obedience,  faith,  humility,  and  love,  we 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  either." 

Religion  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  Hfe,  not  only  a 
faith,  but  an  operative  principle,  from  which  the 
affections  and  faculties  receive  a  new  impulse ; 
by  which  the  dark  understanding  is  illuminated, 
the  judgment  improved,  the  reason  intensified, 
and  the  imagination  chastened.  "It  presses  all 
the  capacities  of  the  soul  into  a  new  service 
and  allegiance;  it  gives  the  whole  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  mind  a  nobler  bent,  to  its 
activity  a  subiimer  aim,  to  its  vacillating  desires 
a  fixed  object,  to  its  vagrant  purposes  a  settled 
home." 

Purity  of  heart  gives  strength  to  the  mind, 
and  sublimity  of  faith  lifts  it  up,  as  on  the  wings 
of  eagles,  to  build  its  nest  upon  the  rocks  of 
troth,  high  as  it  can  reaclt  toward  heaven. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  a  faith,  how  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  open  as  flowers  to  the  Sum- 
mer's sun !  How  every  feeling  points  upward 
to  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal ! 
What  hidden  seeds  germinate  into  life  and 
beauty ;  what  dormant  powers  spring  forth  into 
activity;  what  sublime  visions  draw  the  soul 
into  still  higher  spheres  of  thought ;  what  pro- 
found emotions  thrill  the  inner  life ;  what  pow- 
erful motives  inspire  the  patient  zeal,  the  hope- 
ful activity  of  the  soul,  whose  light  Is  God, 
whose  guide  Is  eternal  truth,  and  whose  destiny 
is  heaven  I  How  utterly  irrational,  then,  is  any 
attempt  in  a  Christian  nation  to  conduct  a  sys- 
tem of  education  divorced  from  Christianity ! 


MY  CHINESE  COOK. 


THE  remembrance  of  my  Chinese  cook, 
Aguwee,  was  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  by 
the  admirable  picture  of  the  "Yankee  Kitchen" 
at  Bethel  Fair.  Every  housekeeper  feels  with 
despair,  in  this  scene  of  smartly  scoured  thrift 
and  homely  industry,  that  It  is  a  reflex  of.  the 
puritanical  matron  of  those  days.  Clear  of  wit 
and  strong  of  limb,  she  knew  the  ingredients 
of  her  every  soup  and  pie  as  she  did  her  Ten 
Commandments,  and  abhorred  dirt  as  she  did 
the  seven  sins.  If  she  did  not  reign  sole  as 
well  as  supreme  In  the  kitchen,  the  work  was 
divided  with  stirring  young  women  known  as 
"helps,"  ambitious  likewise  of  becoming  the 
model  housekeeper. 

But  our  own  kitchens  at  home.  Do  they 
ever  present,  except  on  some  spasmodic  "clair- 
ing-up  day,"  even  •  faint  semblance  of  this 
model?  It  is  true  that  our  piqnan't  damsels 
from  the  Emerald  Isle  are  very  ambitious,  but 
it  Is  in  the  style  of  out  chignon,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  free  and  equal  American  citizen,  that 
they  would  emulate  us.  That  these  peculiar 
aspirations  do  not  add  to  the  harmony  of  our 
homes  is  a  notable  fact.  The  freed  woman  is 
only  a  little  behind  in  these  aspirations,  with 
many  other  failings.  Our  German  girls,  after 
becoming  intelligible,  are  recaptured  by  young 
Hans  to  care  for  his  cabbages.  As  for  our 
compatriot  sisters  who  "  hire  out,"  the  possible, 
nay,  probable  mothers  of  our  future  Presidents, 
every  one  knows  they  are  too  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can to  live  with.  And  without  servants,  these 
plagues  of  our  lives,  could  we  ourselves,  O 
matrons  of  the  present  day,  sustain  a  "  New 
England  kitchen?"  Evidently  no.  The  ques- 
tion is  invidious.  Whh  weak  nerves,  precocious 
children,  and  the  great  social  problem  of  the 
age  to  solve  in  societies  and  meetings  innumer- 
able, we  have  neither  time  nor  strength  left  to 
be  queens  of  the  kitchen.  As  long  as  man  is 
not  our  equal  in  philosophy  over  depressed 
bread  and  bilious  shirts,  the  kitchens  and  laun- 
dries are  our  largest  closets  of  skeletons.  What 
shall  we  do?  A  man  Friday  awaits  us  all,  in 
the  Chinese  who  are  pouring  into  our  country, 
and,  as  I  have  already  appropriated  him,  I  offer 
an  experience  of  two  years  with  a  veritable 
celestial  cook.  So  pleasant  is  the  task  that  I 
must  be  excused  if  beguiled  into  painting  Agu- 
wee's  portrait,  and  telling  of  his  national  traits 
as  well  as  of  his  culinary  career.  The  Mongo- 
lian character  has  points  as  uniqne  as  its  obtuse- 
ness  to  the  sacred  rights  missionaries  and  girl 
babies  have  to  life.  I  may  as  well  confess  that 
this  disregard  of  our  sex  and  religion,  together 
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with  the  bird's-nest  and  opium  diet,  formed  in 
my  mind  a  violent  prejudice  to  the  natives  of 
the  flowery  kingdom.  Then  women  are  ta* 
stinctive  believers  in  muscular  manhood.  These 
lank,  scrawny  limbs,  the  drooping  glance,  the 
half-long  garments,  the  long  back  braid  of  hair, 
impressed  me  with  the  same  uncanny  puzzled 
feeling  one  has  at  first  seeing  Dr.  Mary  Wajker. 
Also,  I  was  assured  they  could  not  resist  steal- 
ing chickens,  and  the  nineteenth  century  has 
less  endurance  for  petty  peculation  than  for 
grand.-  These  prejudices  must  be  shared  by 
many.    Hear  how  they  were  overcome. 

It  was  in  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
that  I  found  my  representative  celestial.  By 
the  way,  I  met  Mark  Twain  there  too.  Shall  I 
tell  you  of  him  after  I  am  through  with  my 
Chinaman  ?  I  had  expected,  when  taking  pos- 
session of  my  little  home,  to  adopt  an  Indian 
girl.  Unfortunately  the  Diggers  and  Pihtes  are 
not  the  originals  of  Cooper's  noble  creations. 
They  were  at  that  time  in  a  war  with  each  other, 
and  ravaged  by  the  small-pox.  The  Biddies  of 
that  elevated  region  are  unusually  high  notioned, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  sex  and  species, 
and  consultations  with  several  convinced  me 
that  the  obligations  of  the  mistress  would  be 
too  great  While  in  this  dilemma  I  dined  at  a 
quartz  mill  in  a  distant  carton,  and  the  pleas- 
antest  feature  of  the  rude  mining  menage  was 
the  exquisite  neatness  of  the  mess-room.  The 
pine  tables  and  floors  were  scrubbed  to  white- 
ness. The  tin  cups  and  plates  shone  like  silver. 
This  my  host  accredited  to  his  servant,  a  bright- 
colored  young  Chinaman,  and  warmly  com- 
mended him  to  me  as  the  most  industrious  and 
tractable  of  creatures.  When  I  anxiously  in- 
quired about  his  morale  he  assured  me  that 
Aguwee  was  too  arrant  a  coward  to  do  wrong, 
adding  that  he  was  more  like  a  woman  than  a 
man.  No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  this 
invidious  remark,  as  woman's  rights  were  not 
then  asserted.  Besides,  hanging  being  the  pop- 
ular punishment  to  the  Chinaman  for  thieving 
and  lesser  offenses,  I  had  sympathy  with  his 
lack  of  moral  courage. 

Aguwee's  recommendation  of  himself  was  not 
very  encouraging.  "Washievely  well,  no  cookie, 
no  sweepie,  no  steal ie,  vely  good  John.  One 
week  no  dollar;  two  week,  ten  dollar;  three 
week,  ten  dollar ;  four  week,  ten  dollar."*  His 
lingo  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  the  legerde- 
main gestures  were  very  amusing.  Except  in 
learning  a  few  marc  nouns  Aguwee  never  was 
able  to  speak  better,  though  he  learned  to  count, 
cipher,  and  spell  a  little.   Few  coolies  master 
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more,  so  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
King's  English  is  as  intricate  to  them  as  their 
extraordinary  language  is  to  us.  Their  adjec- 
tives are  "vely  good  and  vely  bad;"  their 
pronouns  two, "  me,"  and  "  he  or  him."  "  John  " 
is  their  undignified  term  for  man  as  a  species. 
Their  addition  of  "  ie"  or  "y  "  to  most  words  is 
comical ;  also  their  inability  to  pronounce  the 
letter  "r,"  always  making  it  "1,"  is  highly  dis- 
gusting in  the  word  rice,  when  your  servant 
asks  you  if  he  shall  cook  it  for  dinner.  Speak- 
ing of  rice,  they  all  cook  it  inimitably  from 
curry  down.  The  next  evening  Aguwee  made 
his  appearance  at  my  house,  with  his  earthly 
effects  balanced  in  two  bundles  on  a  pole  across 
the  back  of  his  neck,  his  lynx  eyes  glancing  in 
every  direction.  I  felt  very  much  as  if  I  had 
captured  an  orang-outang.  On  my  giving  bm 
aprons  to  use  while  baking,  eta,  he  informed 
me  that  I  was  a  "  vely  good  John." 

His  first  maneuver  was  to  touch  rapidly  every 
thing  in  the  kitchen  and  larder,  speaking  or 
learning  its  name.  By  advice  I  gave  him  the 
responsibility  of  every  thing.  He  watched  me 
with  "dumb  devotion"  for  two  days,  and  so 
great  were  his  powers  of  imitation,  and  so  exact 
his  memory,  that  he  never  had  to  be  shown  how 
to  do  any  thing  but  once.  Thjs  is  a  well-known 
national  trait,  and  I  can  not  express  how  it  saves 
the  temper  of  a  housekeeper.  Scolding  might 
become  obsolete.  Another  trait  is  their  excel- 
lence as  laundrymen.  Indeed,  the  height  of 
ambition  to  the  emigrant  Chinaman  is  to  own  a 
laundry.  The  only  independent  step  I  ever 
knew  Aguwee  to  take  was  to  barter  four  loaves 
of  his  fine  home-made  bread  for  a  fluting-iron. 
They  are  devoted  to  ironing  with  a  small  man- 
gle and  furnace,  and  sprinkling  the  clothes  by 
filling  the  mouth  with  water,  and  skillfully  squirt- 
ing it  through  the  teeth.  I  had  to  make  ter- 
rible threats  to  insure  my  clothes  from  this 
process.  According  to  his  promise,  in  about  a 
week  my  servant  took  charge  of  the  little  house, 
sweeping,  dusting,  and  making  beds  as  well, 
and  in  half  the.  time  of  most  girls.  He  was  also 
caterer,  and  in  this  bis  only  fault  was  a  tendency 
to  a  routine  quite  unconquerable.  He  often 
walked  three  miles  after  fish  on  Monday,  because 
at  first  I  usually  bought  it  on  that  day.  He 
kept  the  buttons  on  the  lingerie,  picked  up 
articles  fallen  on  the  floor — a  most  unmanly 
trait — and  split  wood  for  the  fires,  never  lapsing 
from  his  routine.  And  in  looking  back  Aguwee, 
with  his  tireless  industry  and  exact  memory, 
seems  to  me  more  like  a  good  automaton  which, 
wound  up,  would  go  silently  and  surely  through 
the  week.  Of  course  we  had  some  comical 
mistakes,  from  ignorance  of  the  language  and 
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customs.  One  dinner,  I  remember  in  particular, 
I  was  trying  to  make  as  little  outre"  as  possible, 
having  as  a  guest  a  lady  just  arrived  from  Ohio. 

I  saw  her  eyes,  however,  irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  strange  figure  and  juggler-like  movements 
of  the  Oriental  waiter.  At  last,  just  before 
bri  nging  in  the  dessert— I  had  previously  charged 
him  to  remove  "every  thing,"  meaning  the 
dishes — he  suddenly  stood  like  dumb  patience 
at  the  foot  of  the  table.  Knowing  it  would  be 
vain,  and  might  be  ludicrous,  to  give  orders 
he  could  not  understand,  I  waited  too,  rather 
nervous.  A  toast  was  jestingly  given,  and  each 
glass  raised.  This  was  his  opportunity,  and  I 
suppose  he  thought  a  signal,  for  quick  as  light- 
nkig  he  seized  the  bottles,  and  whisked  the 
table-cloth  off  in  a  trice.  My  dismay  at  thus 
suddenly  going  back  to  the  English  custom  may 
be  better  understood  by  telling  that,  in  that 
most  primitive  country,  my  extension  table  was 
formed  of  part  of  the  piano  boat. 

He  was  once  told  sharply  to  leave  a  side  of 
the  room  where  he  was  crowding  behind  the 
chairs  of  some  guests,  and  cross  over  where 
there  was  more  space.  I  observed  afterward 
that  he  never  crossed  that  side  of  the  room 
again.  Blindly  obedient  and  contented  he  always 
was.  This  servility,  together  with  the  incon- 
ceivable cowardice  of  the  Chinaman,  seems  very 
like  fidelity.  But  it  is  well  always  to  remember 
that  self-preservation  is  the  first,  and  avarice 
the  second  law  of  this  nature.  Very  human 
traits,  you  will  say;  yet  standing  alone  they 
seem  monstrous.  Sagacious  and  expert  as  my 
automatic  cook  proved  to  be,  I  was  forced  to 
believe  that  most  of  his  virtues  were  the  result 
of  fear.  I  never  knew  him  to  become  attached 
to  or  interested  in  any  person  or  thing  for  love's 
sake.  To  the  sight  of  suffering  he  was  perfectly 
indifferent,  and  delighted  in  cruelty  to  animals. 

My  brother  visited  me  often,  and  having  to 
come  a  long  way  through  a  lonely  canon,  car- 
ried a  brace  of  large  pistols  and  a  knife.  These 
weapons  he  generally  threw  on  the  table  as  he 
entered  the  house.  Aguwee  was  a  great  source 
of  amusement  to  him.  He  would  stealthily  tie 
the  long  queue  to  the  door  knob,  and  as  the 
cook  went  about  his  work  in  a  sort  of  run,  he 
would  presently  be  "brought  standing"  in  a 
very  comic  manner.  This  and  similar  pranks 
the  Oriental  endured  with  his  everlasting  smile, 
and  always  was  eager  to  welcome  my  brother 
with  his  favorite  dishes,  and  every  possible 
attention.  We  supposed  him  quite  devoted, 
when  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  express  the 
most  abject  fear  for  the  terrible  armed  man, 
evidently  regarding  him  as  a  sort  of  Nemesis. 

Again  he  waited  on  me  through  a  long  attack 
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of  fever  most  untiringly  day  and  night,  but  It 
was  caused  by  my  brother  not  having  confidence, 
in  the  hired  nurse,  and  threatening  Aguwee  to 
out  off  his  queue  if  be  did.  not  appear  every  half 
hour  at  my  door  to  receive  orders.  This  is  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  threat*  to  the  Chinaman  ; 
the  loss  of  his  queue  making  a  return  to  his 
native  land  impossible. 

At  another  time  I  certainly  .thought  Aguwee 
bad  discovered  a  heart  for  one  of  his  country- 
men. His  countenance  had  been  in  deepest 
gloom  for  several  days,  and  he  finally  besought 
me,  almost  with  tears,  to  intercede  with  the 
governor  for  his  friend,  sentenced  to  death  for 
killing  a  China  woman.  All  the  Chinese  seem 
to  have  the  greatest  contempt  for  their  country* 
women  in  America,  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  creature  so  utterly  degraded  and  out 
of  the  reach  Of  all  humanizing  influences  as  the 
few,  filthy,  -diseased,  painted  females  in  the 
country  at  that  time.  I  could  not  learn  that 
women  of  the  same  grade  or  caste  were  any 
better  at  home,  and  suppose  this  degradation 
has  been  their  condition  for  centuries.  That 
this  creature  should  cause  the  death  of  a  man 
appeared  to  Aguwee  a  great  atrocity ;  the  more 
so,  as  he  aad  others  could  testify  that  the 
charmer  bad  made  frequent  attempts  to  murder 
and  rob  him  while  sleeping.  "O,  madame,  vely 
bad  John,  vely  bad  John.  Gooly  no  see  him !" 
he  said  piteously  over  and  over,  until  my  sym- 
pathies were  touched  by  his  devotion  to  his 
friend. 

The  governor  chanced  to  call  upon  me  that 
same  afternoon,  and  kindly  permitted  the  China- 
men to  plead  their  cause.  This  they  did  almost 
eloquently,  and  very  abjectly,  for  they  trembled 
before  his  rotund,  good-natured  excellency  as  a 
despot  of  limitless  power,  aad  of  course  cruelty. 
The  governor  thought  right,  to  pardon  the  crim- 
inal After  he  left  1  found  Aguwee  radiant  with 
delight  "John  owe  me  one  hundred  dollars. 
Kill  him  no  gettie."   Alas  1 

The  sum,  and  smaller  ones,  were  lost  and 
won  every  month  in  gambling.  It  is  the  one 
temptation  over  their  avarice.  I  earnestly  tried 
to  reason  and  bribe  my  servant  from  this  vice, 
but  in  vain.  His  faithful  earnings  would  be 
risked  monthly  in  a  most  childish  game  of 
chance.  Another  contrast  to  his  grave  de- 
meanor was  his  delight  in  fire  crackers,  covet- 
ing and  firing  them  like  a  little  boy. 

It  is  true  thaj  when  coolies  first  arrive  on  our 
shores,  that  they  select  the  largest  pair  of  boots 
for  the  smallest  price,  regardless  of  fit ;  that  in 
carrying  a  pail  of  water  they  will  balance  it  with 
a  heavy  bundle  on  the  ends  of  a  pole  across  the 
shoulders,  and  do  many  odd  things.   They  are 
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often  unsavory  with  the  smeH  of  garlic  and 
opium  pipes,  but  their  native  sagacity  and  imi- 
tativeness  soon  lead  them  to  drop  all  customs 
not  enforced  in  this  country  by  their  laws  or 
religion. 

As  this  is  an  honest  little  history,  I  mast 
relate  a  mortifying  result  of  Agtrwee's  diplomatic 
success.  An  astounding  lapse  in  morality !  He 
stole  or  helped  to  steal  two  chickens ! 

An  evening  soon  after  the  release  of  his 
friend  I  rang  for  water,  and,  as  the  servant  did 
not  appear,  went  after  it  myself.  Through  the 
glass  door  of  the  dining-room  I  could  dimly  see 
him  waiting,  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  and 
receive  a  suspicious  something  from  a  dark 
figure  which  stealthily  approached  him.  I  opened 
the  door  quickly  with  a  call ;  the  other  Chinaman 
ran  for  life,  and  Aguwee,  dropping  two  strangled 
chickens,  stood  dumb  with  dismay.  Of  course 
I  moralized  vehemently,  holding  up  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  theft.  When  I  paused  for 
breath  he  looked  up  brightly,  "Me  tellie  Gooly; 
he  all  light."  After  the  emphatic  assurance 
that  the  governor  would  be  the  very  one  to 
punish  him  most  severely,  he  became  frightened 
enough,  and  almost  groveled  at  my  feet  in  dis- 
tress. He  was  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  a  similar  pair  of  chickens  at  that 
season,  which  hurt  his  feelings  very  much,  and 
yet  more,  to  return  them  to  the  wronged  owner, 
who  was  one  of  our  miner  neighbors.  I  believe 
he  was  finally  and  fully  convinced  that  "honesty 
was  the  best  policy  "  in  America — he  had  never 
been  to  Washington.  Certainly  he  never  took 
any  thing  from  me,  and  he  was  trusted  most 
entirely. 

I  told  the  story  of  our  Gospels  many  times  to 
Aguwee.  He  listened  with  submissive  indiffer- 
ence, or,  running  after  his  two  Chinese  books, 
would  translate  something  about  Confucius, 
which  he  considered  superior  to  the  history  of 
our  Lord.  He  never  objected  to  following  me 
to  Sunday-school,  and  when  there  would  care 
for  the  little  children,  finding  their  pages  for 
them  with  great  pride.  Yet  to  instruction  or 
question  from  his  teacher,  his  only  reply  was 
the  unfailing  grin. 

It  was  a  point  to  have  neither  compulsion  nor 
bribery  in  his  religious  instruction,  for  I  was  con- 
fident he  might  dissimulate  to  any  length  to 
gain  a  shilling.  The  gentle  religion  of  love 
seems  to  fall  powerless  on  these  hearts  that 
long  years  of  cruel  oppression  have  made  so 
barren.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  per- 
fected the  science  of  human  punishment.  I. am 
ready  to  believe  that  they  have  excelled  us  in 
imaginingthose  in  the  future  forsinners.  Dante1* 
conception  of  hell  does  not  equal  theirs,  and 


"fear  of  suffering"  is  the  key-note  in  their 
characters. 

Even  to  mention  the  peculiarities  in  worship, 
customs,  and  laws  they  have  brought  to  this 
country,  would  make  this  paper  too  long.  I 
only  write  of  the  Chinaman  domesticated  with 
me  for  two  years,  and  proclaim  it  practicable  to 
furnish  ourselves  with  efficient,  enduring  serv- 
ants. The  Chinese  Government  continues  con- 
trol over  her  emigrants  in  sort  of  clans  or  bands. 
I  remember  Aguwee  was  promoted  to  be  civil 
centurion  after  his  distinguished  interview  with 
his  excellency. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  arrange 
with  proper  officials,  at  either  San  Francisco 
or  China,  for  a  band  to  be  sent  here  to  work  at 
the  usual  wages.  The  Chinaman,  though  "clan- 
nish," is  not  a  social  being,  and  would  not  rebel 
at  the  solitude  of  our  suburban  homes.  Let  us 
join  in  a  scheme  which  would  relieve  us  of  so 
much  domestic  trouble  in  the  matter  of  help, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  be- 
nighted coolie  as  well. 


HOMELESS. 


December's  blasts  blew  wild  without, 

A  storm  of  wind  and  sleet ; 
God  pity  all  on  such  a  night 

Whose  homes  are  in  the  street ! 
God  pity  all  on  such  a  night 

Where'er  their  feet  may  roam, 
Whose  hearts  are  pining  for  the  joys 

Of  earth's  bright,  happy  home  t 

Before  a  stately  mansion  knelt 

A  frail  and  shivering  form, 
Imploring  aid  to  shield  her  from 

The  white  arms  of  the  storm ; 
But  soon  a  loud  and  angry  voice, 

In  harsh,  discordant  tone, 
With  threats  and  curses  loudly  raved. 

And  bade  the  "wretch  "  begone. 

Once  more  the  chilled  limbs  staggered  on, 

Half-crazed,  half-clad — alone, 
And  then  that  wild  and  pleading  face 

Grew  pallid  as  the  stone 
On  which  it  lay  in  hopeless  woe, 

And  thus  beneath  the  storm 
Death  wrapped  a  winding-sheet  of  snow 

Around  a  frozen  form. 

With  gentle  hand  they  raised  her  from 

Her  cold  and  icy  bed — 
Alas,  a  coffin  wrought  "of  gold 

Is  nothing  to  the  dead ! 
Too  late  did  Charity  extend 

The  boon  she  might  have  given ; 
That  starving  heart  had  found  at  last 

A  rest  and  home  in  heaven. 
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"NOT  AT  HOME." 


"  T  TELL  you  bow  it  is,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 

•L  Jones,  seating  herself  more  comfortably  in 
an  easy  chair  by  her  friend's  fireside,  and  low* 
ering  her  voice  to  a  confidential  tone,  "  I  have 
arrived  at  the  sensible  conclusion  that  all  the 
bores  that  one  happens  to  know  in  this  world, 
are  not  to  be  entertained  whenever  they  please 
to  inflict  their  society  upon  me.  I  can 't  afford 
to  waste  my  time  upon  them,  and  yet  it  is  not 
always  advisable  to  give  them  the  cold  shoulder, 
for,  after  all,  bores  have  to  be  treated  with  a  cer- 
tain respect" 

She  paused,  and  her  hostess,  Mrs.  Smith, 
looked  in  the  fire  and  sighed. 

"  Now  think  of  the  experience  of  this  after- 
noon," continued  Mrs.  Jones  energetically.  "  It 
is  a  good  illustration  of  my  idea.  For  three 
ssonths  I  have  been  trying  to  spend  a  quiet 
afternoon  with  you,  and  a  thousand  little  cares 
have  prevented  it  One  day  the  baby  was  sick, 
another  day  the  servants  were  in  too  bad  a 
humor  to  be  left  alone,  and  so  it  has  been  day 
after  day,  until  I  despaired  of  my  visit;  and 
finally  this  afternoon,  the  coast  being  entirely 
clear,  I  succeeded  in  getting  here,  leaving  all 
my  cares  and  duties  at  home,  and  congratulating 
myself  upon  the  delightful  tete-a-tSte  we  would 
have." 

"  And  it  has  been  completely  spoiled,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Smith  with  another  sigh. 

"  Yes,  as  you  see,  completely  spoiled  by  the 
dropping  in  of  Miss  Mills,  that  best  and  stupid- 
est ef  old  maids  in  the  neighborhood.  I  wonld 
not  dare  to  speak  confidentially  to  you  in  her 
presence;  for  although  she  may  be  harmless 
enough  in  her  way,  and  would  not  doubtless 
repeat  my  remarks  maliciously,  she  is  not  bright 
enough  to  know  when  it  is  best  to  speak  or 
remain  silent  Now  in  five  minutes  I  must  take 
my  departure,  for  Mr.  Jones  always  likes  me  to 
be  at  home  before  he  comes,  and  we  never  can 
tell  what  may  not  happen  in  our  households 
when  we  are  absent" 

"  It  seems  hard,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Mrs. 
Smith ;  "  but  I  know  of  no  way  of  remedying 
these  interruptions  that  I  have  to  endure  so 
often.  What  can  I  do?  Miss  Mills  must  not 
be  offended,  though  she  be  the  stupidest  of  old 
maids;  If  1  had  sent  her  word  that  I  was  en- 
gaged, I  should  never  be  forgiven." 

"  Ah,  that  is  it  My  dear,  I  believe  the  con- 
science will  bear  stretching  a  little  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  I  was  amiable  as  you  for  a  long 
time,  but  now  1  send  word  without  hesitation, 
1  Not  at  home '  to  Miss  Mills,  and  it  is  the  great- 
est relief,  I  assure  you,  for  some  people  only 
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come  at  inconvenient  times,  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  receive  them.  Miss  Mills, 
poor,  good  soul,  is  no  wiser,  and  no  one  would 
accuse  me  of  falsehood,  for  now  it  is  generally 
understood  what  'not  at  home'  means,  .and 
none  but  strict  Puritanical  people  nowadays 
condemn  the  practice." 

Mrs.  Smith  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

"It  does  not  seem  truthful  to  me;  indeed  it 
bears  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  falsehood,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  make  my  mind  easy,  on 
that  point  But  I  could  almost  have  cried  this 
afternoon  when  that  well-known  ring  came  at 
the  door,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice ; 
for,  as  you  say,  she  belongs  to  that  unfortunate 
class  of  persons  who  invariably  drop  in  when 
they  are  not  wanted.    Must  you  really  go  ?" 

"Yes,"  returned  her  friend,  adjusting  her 
shawl  as  she  rose  to  Ake  her  leave,  "  my  time 
is  up,  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  pleasant  visit  I 
have  been  looking  forward  to  for  -months. 
When  you  return  it,  remember  I  shall  take  care 
to  be  out  to  Mis*  Mills,  if  she  should  happen 
to  call,  as  she  probably  will  on  that  particular 
day." 

Mrs.  Smith  watched  her  cheerful,  worldly 
little  friend  depart,  as  she  thought  of  her  part- 
ing words  and  advice  in  connection  with  the 
unpleasant  interruption  of  the  afternoon  visit, 
and  the  old  maid's  tiresome  stitching  and  tedi- 
ous presence,  wondering  if  a  great  sin  would 
have  been  committed  if  she  had  been  "  not  at 
home  "  to  her,  and  how  far  her  own  conscience 
would  require  stretching  before  she  could  de- 
cide to  use  this  current  phrase  for  those  unlucky 
people  who  happen  to  call  at  an  improper 
moment 

"  It  is  best  to  stick  to  the  plain,  unvarnished 
truth,  Jenny,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  as  she  narrated 
the  history  of  that  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Jones's 
advice. 

"The  old-fashioned  Puritanic  way  of  telling 
the  truth,  and  calling  things  by  their  right 
names,  will  never  lead  us  astray.  For  instance, 
in  old  times  a  lie  was  a  lie ;  there  used  to  be  uo 
distinction,  and  grades,  and  shades  of  difference 
from  black  up  to  white ;  they  were  all  black  and 
sinful  alike  then ;  but  now  one  seems  a  very 
bad  thing,  and  another  a  very  useful  and  polite 
one.  How  ladies  can  translate  the  plain  En- 
glish words  '  I  am  not  at  home '  into  LI  am 
busy,  or  do  not  wish  to  see  you,'  is  stretching 
the  conscience  much  farther  than  I  can  under- 
stand, elastic  as  it  is  with  most  of  us  weak  hu- 
man creatures," 

"  But  can  you  not  imagine  exceptienahcases?" 
asked  Mrs.  Smith,  who,  though  she  had  argued 
against  Mrs.  Jones,  when  she  hod.  so  strongly 
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taken  the  opposite  side,  felt  now  disposed  to 
question  her  husband's  position. 

"  None  for  Christians,"  he  returned  decidedly, 
"  or  for  any  person  who  takes  the  Bible  for  bis 
guide  and  rule.  No,  it  is  best  to  keep  in  the 
straight  line,  though  we  may  often  find  it  a  little 
tiresome — it  only  leads  to  one  end;  let  us  al- 
ways try  and  keep  that  in  view  in  trifling 
matters  as  well  as  questions  of  great  import- 
ance." 

The  subject  was  dropped  and  passed  entirely 
out  of  Mrs.  Smith's  mind  until  some  time  after, 
when  it  was  again  revived,  and  an  opportunity 
presented  of  adopting  the  convenient  plan  pro- 
posed and  defended  by  her  friend.  She  had 
allotted  a  particular  day  for  preserving  some 
fruit,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  this  most  espe- 
cial and  difficult  art  of  good  housekeepers. 
The  fire  was  just  at  the  light  temperature;  her 
preparations  were  made,  and  with  her  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  a  large  apron  on,  which  completely 
covered  her  dress,  Mrs.  Smith  was  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  her  work,  not  dreaming  of  visitors, 
and  she  startled  with  annoyance  as  she  heard  a 
ring  at  the  door-bell,  announcing  a  most  unwel- 
come guest. 

"It's  Miss  Mills,"  said  Bridget,  taking  a 
private  peep  from  the  window.  "  I  see  her  bag, 
so  she 's  come  to  spend  the  day." 

"  How  vexatious !"  thought  Mrs.  Smith,  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  in  deep  perplexity.  "  If  I  ask 
her  to  come  in  she  will  offer  her  services,  and 
my  preserves  will  be  ruined ;  and  if  I  say  I  am 
engaged,  she  will  do  the  same,  and  insist  upon 
my  trying  her  plans  for  preserving  on  new  and 
economical  principles." 

"  Not  at  home,"  flashed  across  her  mind  as 
another  vigorous  pull  at  the  bell  reminded  her 
that  the  visitor  was  growing  impatient  with 
waiting.  There  was  no  time  to  reason  out  the 
question,  it  must  be  instantly  decided,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  turned  to  Bridget,  who  awaited  her  or- 
ders, as  she  hastily  said — 

"  Tell  her,  Bridget,  I  am  not  at  home,"  and 
Bridget  went,  nothing  loth  and  used  to  telling 
little  lies,  to  execute  her  mistress's  bidding,  and 
very  glad  that  she  could  relieve  her  from  the 
annoying  dilemma  which  this  most  inopportune 
visit  would  have  occasioned  her  mistress  at  that 
particular  moment. 

« 1  've  told  her,  but  I 'm  not  sure  it 's  Miss 
Mills,"  said  Bridget,  returning  with  a  bland  ex- 
pression of  face ;  "  but  she  looked  like  a  charity 
woman !" 

"  Not  Miss  Mills !"  echoed  Mrs.  Smith,  whose 
conscience  already  upbraided  her  a  little.  "  I 
wonder  who  it  can  be,  then  ?" 

"  She  looked  like  a  charity  woman,"  replied 


Bridget,  "and  stared  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
quite  sure." 

Mrs.  Smith  would  have  been  more  mystified 
and  uneasy  had  she  seen  the  course  pursued  by 
her  visitor,  who,  instead  of  going  her  own  ways, 
remained  standing  on  the  door-steps  shaking 
her  head  doubtfully,  and  then  slowly  walking  to 
the  back-door,  as  if  very  unwilling  to  believe 
the  servant's  report,  she  saw  Mrs.  Smith  in  the 
act  of  taking  the  preserving-kettle  from  the  fire, 
while  neither  mistress  nor  maid  observed  the 
visitor,  who,  with  another  doubtful  shake  of  the 
head  and  an  indignant  glance,  departed,  figura- 
tively shaking  the  very  dust  from  her  feet  as  she 
opened  and  closed  the  gate  for  the  first  and  last 
time. 

The  lady  of  the  house  went  on  undisturbed 
with  her  labors;  the  preserves  were  a  perfect 
success,  and  turned  out  entirely  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, though  she  discovered  that  stretching  the 
conscience  was  a  more  painful  process  than  she 
had  imagined  at  the  moment  of  her  hasty  de- 
parture from  the  strict  line  of  integrity,  and  a 
still,  small  voice  accused  her  of  duplicity  and 
falsehood,  which  asserted  itself  above  the  tri- 
umph of  her  success,  and  caused  a  feeling  of 
self-abasement  of  having  allowed  herself  to 
lower  the  standard  of  truth  before  the  eyes  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  her  servant,  whose  respect 
and  reliance  she  expected  to  deserve  and  retain. 

"  It 's  well  the  charity  woman  did  n't  get  in," 
said  Bridget,  as  she  stood  admiring  the  result 
of  the  morning's  work.  "  Sure  it 's  better  for 
her  to  be  playing  about  the  street  elsewhere, 
than  hindering  you  this  morning !" 

Mrs.  Smith  had  taken  a  resolution:  this  re- 
mark of  Bridget's  caused  her  to  put  it  in  imme- 
diate execution  as  she  said — 

"Bridget,  I  am  very  sorry  I  told  that  un- 
truth ;  it  was  wrong  and  wicked ;  I  was  at 
home,  and  said  I  was  not;  and  I  shall  never 
say  that  again." 

Her  servant  opened  her  eyes  and  stared  at 
her  mistress  in  astonishment  at  this  confession. 

"Ah,  ma'am,"  she  returned  confidentially, 
"  that  need  n't  worry  you ;  do  n't  trouble  about 
that ;  it 's  only  a  little  sin ;  and  any  priest  would 
tell  you  that !" 

"  I  have  sunk  to  their  level,"  thought  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  had  often,  with  her  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, spent  many  an  hour  in  deploring 
the  depravity,  deceit,  and  perfect  unreliability 
and  insincerity  of  their  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
servants,  as  a  race. 

"  How  can  we  expect  trust  and  reliance,  if  we 
lend  ourselves  to  deceit,  and  lower  our  standard 
of  truth,"  thought  the  mistress,  as  she  resolved 
firmly  from  that  time  forward  to  abstain  more 
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carefully  from  the  appearance  of  evil;  having 
tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  discovering 
that  it  was  not  delightful,  however  convenient, 
she  decided  for  the  future  never  again  to  make 
use  of  the  politic  "  not  at  home." 

Some  months  after  a  distant  relative  of  Mr. 
Smith's  died,  from  whom  the  nearest  friends  ex- 
pected handsome  legacies.  She  was  an  eccen- 
tric lady,  and  had  never  married,  and  was  the 
possessor  of  a  large  fortune,  which  she  had  care- 
fully hoarded,  living  always  plainly  and  in  great 
retirement ;  and  when  the  old  lady  passed  away 
many  surmises  were  made,  both  by  the  inter- 
ested as  well  as  the  disinterested,  as  to  how  and 
to  whom  the  bulk  of  her  property  had  been  be- 
queathed. Rumor  reported  that  Mr.  Smith, 
being  the  nearest  relative,  and  having  always 
been  considered  a  favorite  of  the  eccentric  old 
maid,  would  inherit  the  greater  part  of  her 
estate ;  and  Mrs.  Smith  was  very  hopeful  and 
sanguine,  while  her  husband  wisely  refrained 
from  expressing  bis  opinions  on  the  subject,  or 
indulging  in  uncertain  expectations,  knowing 
the  peculiar  temperament  of  his  relative — 

"  We  can  buy  our  house  at  once,  instead  of 
waiting  for  years,  and  pinching  and  saving  for 
it,"  said  his  sanguine  wife  as  they  were  going 
together  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  wilt.  "And 
then  there  are  so  many  pleasant  little  alterations 
that  could  be  made  without  much  expense. 
Ah,  money  is  a  very  good  tiling." 

"  Yes,  money  brings  its  comforts ;  but  do  n't 
build  your  castles  so  fast,  Jenny,  for  the  foun- 
dations may  be  very  unsubstantial.  Cousin 
Becky  was  a  strange  woman,  but  a  person  of 
the  strictest  integrity ;  and  as  she  never  dropped 
any  hint  indicating  the  disposition  she  intended 
to  make  of  her  property,  no  one  can  justly 
accuse  her  of  raising  false  expectations  which 
she  may  not  have  fulfilled ;  for  she  was  never 
known  to  break  a  promise  when  once  made." 

"  But  you  have  always  been  a  favorite,"  urged 
Mrs.  Smith.  "  Every  one  says  so,  and  predicts 
that  you  will  certainly  be  generously  remem- 
bered in  her  will." 

"Well,  well,  we  will  soon  know,"  he  returned, 
endeavoring  to  keep  under  his  own  hope,  which 
his  wife's  sanguine  mind  would  have  increased 
in  spite  of  his  reason  and  wiser  judgment. 

All  of  the  old  lady's  connections  and  re- 
lations from  afar  and  near  were  assembled  to 
hear  her  last  will  and  testament;  some  who 
had  always  been  attentively  polite  to  her 
through  policy;  others  who  now  came  for  the 
first  time  to  the  house,  either  out  of  motives  of 
curiosity,  or  hoping  by  some  lucky  stroke  of 
good  fortune  that  they  had  been  remembered. 
Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  awaited  the  re- 
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suit  with  anxious  curiosity  and  well-concealed 
impatience ;  and  of  all  the  assembly  there  was 
not  a  more  hopeful  or  sanguine  heart  than  that 
of  Mrs.  Smith  as  she  sat  by  her  husband's 
side. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  document  which 
the  calm  lawyer  held  in  his  hand  until  the  pre- 
amble was  solemnly  and  slowly  read  over,  as  if 
each  word  of  that  was  important  Then  fol- 
lowed numerous  small  legacies  for  the  nearest 
and  poorest  of  the  relatives ;  and  as  each  name 
was  distinctly  mentioned  the  glances  of  the 
company  were  turned  upon  the  legatee,  whose 
eyes  sought  the  floor,  or  stared  blankly  at  the 
wall  before  them. 

A  long  list  of  these  small  remembrances  was 
read,  and  then  followed  the  important  and  start- 
ling, but  not  altogether  unexpected  announce- 
ment: "To  my  cousin,  Richard  Smith,  I  be- 
queath the  bulk  of  my  fortune." 

The  lawyer  gravely  proceeded  to  read  the 
minute  details  of  the  property,  while  the  com- 
pany looked  grimly  at  Mr.  Smith,  the  fortunate 
heir  of  fortune,  whose  face  flushed  deeply ;  and 
visions  of  bay-windows,  charming  little  piazzas, 
and  newly  furnished  rooms,  floated  through  Mrs. 
Smith's  giddy  brain. 

Murmurs  and  whispering  congratulations 
were  already  commencing,  when  the  lawyer 
continued — 

"A  part  of  this  will  has  been  revoked  !"  And 
all  were  again  silently  attentive  as  lie  added — 

"The  bulk  of  my  fortune  I  shall  not  leave  to 
my  cousin  Richard  Smith.  I  have  decided  to 
leave  him  one-fourth  of  the  original  amount, 
and  the  remainder  to  various  public  charities. 
This  determination  was  made  subsequent  to  my 
last  visit  to  his  house,  when  I  did  not  find  Mrs. 
Smith,  his  wife,  at  home." 

Mrs.  Smith's  brain  whirled  in  a  confused 
jumble  as  the  list  of  the  benefactions  for  va- 
rious charitable  institutions  was  named ;  and 
her  bay-windows  and  new  piazzas  seemed  tum- 
bling in  ruins  about  her  ears  as  she  listened  to 
the  tiresome  repetitions  of  the  imperturbable 
lawyer,  as  he  calmly  concluded  his  duty. 

The  congratulations  and  envy  of  the  crowd 
were  changed  into  condolences  and  expressions 
of  wonder,  as'  Mrs.  Smith  endeavored  to  make 
her  escape  and  avoid  their  curious  questions, 
and  surprise  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  old 
lady's  mind,  and  the  revocation  of  her  will  in 
their  disfavor. 

"It's  all  out — the  mystery  was  solved  in- 
stantly in  my  mind,"  said  her  husband,  as  they 
walked  homeward.  "  I  thought  at  once  of  the 
charity  woman  to  whom  you  were  'Not  at 
home.' " 
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"  O !  if  I  had  only  known,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Smith  in  deep  mortification — "if  I  had  only 
considered  before  I  yielded  to  that  wicked  little 
weakness." 

"  Cousin  Becky  belonged  to  the  last  gener- 
ation," said  her  husband,  good  naturedly.  "  She 
oould  not  understand  in  any  but  a  literal  sense 
this  new-fangled  form  of  .lying,  and  probably 
ascertained  that  you  were  at  home  before  she 
made  her  last  resolution  ;  for  she  was  not  a 
woman  to  jump  at  a  conclusion  without  certain 
knowledge." 

"  I  never  expected  it  to  come  back  to  you  in 
this  cruel  way,"  continued  Mrs.  Smith. 

"  I  am  more  fortunate  than  I  anticipated,  and 
shall  never  regret  the  loss  of  this  fortune,  if  it 
could  teach  a  lesson,  not  only  to  you,  my  dear, 
but  to  any  of  your  sex,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  use  of  this  fashionable  mode  of  ex- 
pression, justifying  it  to  their  consciences,  as 
being  not  only  polftic  and  useful,  but  necessary 
in  many  cases ;  for  we  invariably  find  in  the 
end  that  straightforward,  plain  dealing,  though 
it  may  be  often  a  little  inconvenient  and  uncom- 
fortable, leads  only  in  one  direction." 

"I  certainly  have  been  taught  a  lesson  by 
my  one,  '  Not  at  Home,' "  said  Mrs.  Smith. 


LIFT  THE  LATCH. 


"TF  you  would  only  lift  the  latch  the  door 
JL  would  shut  softly."  It  was  a  feeble  voice 
that  spoke,  and  Aunt  Myrie  turned  wearily  on 
her  pillow.  Hour  after  hour  she  had  lain  there 
in  that  little  room,  struggling  with  the  cruel 
pains  that  held  her,  every  nerve  so  sensitive 
that  each  sound  of  activity  from  without  seemed 
fearfully  loud  and  sharp. 

"If  you'd  only  lift  the  latch,"  she  sighed. 
Once  or  twice  the  door  would  shut  softly,  but 
Robbie  was  in  a  hurry  and,  boy-like,  would  soon 
forget,  and  then  the  noise  went  on  the  same  as 
before — slam,  slam.  It  was  a  serious  matter  to 
poor  Aunt  Myrie,  and  when  she  told  me  about 
it  afterward,  adding,  with  her  quiet  smile,  "But 
Robbie  was  only  thoughtless,  he  is  a  kind- 
hearted  boy,"  I  said  to  myself,  "Thoughtless — 
ah  yes ;  and  how  much  just  such  thoughtless- 
ness there  is  in  the  world ;  of  how  many  it  may 
be  written,  'kind-hearted,  but  thoughtless!'" 
Our  hearts  are  full  of  good-will  toward  our 
neighbors,  and  we  regard  them  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  yet  we  are  so  thoughtless  of  their 
pleasures  and  preferences,  so  neglectful  of  their 
convenience,  that  we  are  filling  up  our  days  with 
troubles  and  annoyances — are  poisoning  some 
of  earth's  sweetest  fountains. 


We  do  not  think  how  heavy  are  the  burdens 
which  we  are  carelessly  binding  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, how  grievous  is  the  friction  which  the  oil 
of  kindness  would  so  easily  prevent,  and  be- 
cause we  do  not  think  we  keep  going  on  in  our 
own  selfish  ways,  sometimes  knocking  against 
them  rudely,  slamming  behind  us  the  doors  that 
a  little  care  would  shut  softly,  striking  our  heels 
as  we  go  along  with  an  unpleasant  ring,  doing  a 
thousand  things  that  grate  harshly  upon  the 
nerves  of  our  fellow-travelers.  They  are  just 
as  annoying  to  us  in  their  differences  and  their 
habits,  and  thus  the  world  is  full  of  discomforts, 
thus  we  are  always  preparing  bitter  draughts 
for  our  thirsty  souls. 

Weary  and  heart-sick,  we  turn  to  the  home- 
shelter  for  rest  and  peace,  but,  alas,  alas  for  us ! 
this  demon  of  thoughtlessness  has  entered  here; 
even  our  homes  have  felt  his  cruel,  chilling 
breath. 

Yes,  he  is  here  to  make  us  sadly  forgetful  of 
others'  rights,  possessing  us  to  tread  rudely 
upon  each  other's  joys  and  pleasures,  to  per- 
form unkind  acts  that  grieve,  to  speak  sharp 
words  that  wound. 

O,  these  things  should  not  be  thus!  God 
has  given  us  each  our  characteristics  and  incli- 
nations, but  he  never  made  them  supreme,  yours 
nor  mine;  and  our  great  Teacher  instructed 
us  to  "  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves."  The 
very  foundation  of  our  social  life  and  peace  is 
this  precept ;  and  when  we  learn  to  obey  it  fully 
we  shall  never  be  found  unmindful  of  the 
wishes  and  preferences  of  the  dear  ones  at  our 
firesides,  never  thoughtless  of  our  neighbor's 
happiness. 

Every  day  in  our  lives  should  be  one  step 
toward  this  state  of  blessedness,  every  hour 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  pleasure  and  well- 
being  of  others,  glorified  by  the  self-denial 
which  is  always  looking  out  for  little  opportuni- 
ties to  cheer  and  bless  the  world,  always  seek- 
ing the  occasion  to  perform  those  little  acts  of 
kindness  and  little  deeds  of  love  that  are  of 
great  price. 

When  we  take  these  things  into  our  souls  and 
ponder  them  well,  when  we  learn  to  cherish  that 
loving  spirit  that  is  always  tender  of  our  broth- 
er's happiness,  When  we  are  never  careless  of 
those  trifles  which  make  up  the  sum  of  human 
joy,  then  shall  our  own  cup  of  earthly  bliss  be 
full,  then  shall  we  realize  how  exceedingly  pre- 
cious is  the  reward  which  kindness  brings. 


Scandal  is  a  bit  of  false  money,  and  he  who 
passes  it  is  frequently  as  bad  as  he  who  origi- 
nally utters  it. 
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FAITHFUL  ZIP. 


ZIP'S  master  was  a  hermit.  No  one  knew 
why  be  chose  to  live  by  himself,  with  no 
company  but  bis  trusty  dog,  or  what  his  history 
was,  except  as  they  fathered  from  his  sad  face 
that  his  had  not  been  a  happy  life.  He  lived 
just  within  some  woods  near  a  large  town, 
to  which  be  came  every  week,  bringing  the 
baskets  be  made  to  sell,  and  always  accom- 
panied by  Zip. 

He  was  seldom  seen  to  smile,  save  as  he 
turned  toward  his  lonely  home,  when  Zip  never 
failed  to  jump  about  with  delight,  wagging  his 
shaggy  tail  to  express  his  joy.  He  well  knew 
that  in.  his  master's  little  market-basket  was 
stored  the  meat  which  was  to  furnish  dinners 
tor  both.  Side  by  side  walked  the  master  and 
dog,  Zip  every  now  and  then  looking  up  and 
giving  a  quick  bark  to  indicate  his  gladness. 
He  was  a  very  happy  dog,  and,  poor  fellow, 
there  were  but  few  ways  in  which  he  could 
make  it  known. 

There  was  one  place  where  Zip's  master 
always  stopped — I  might  say  where  Zip  always 
stopped,  for,  just  before  they  came  to  this 
church,  he  gave  a  few  bounds,  thus  getting 
ahead,  and,  going  upon  the  steps,  he  would 
stand  quietly  while  his  master  stepped  within — 
where,  just  inside  the  outer  door,  was  placed  a 
box,  on  which  were  the  words,  "For  the  Poor;" 
and  into  the  narrow  slit  in  the  top  of  this — with 
no  eye  but  God's  upon  him — the  hermit  dropped 
his  earnings  ;  then,  passing  out,  he  was  joined 
again  by  bis  faithful  follower.  But  this  time 
Zip  gave  no  bark — only  wagged  his  tail  to  show 
his  approval. 

But  at  last  a  day  of  sadness  came  for  poor  Zip. 
He  had  come,  a*  usual,  into  the  town  with  his 
only  friend,  and  led  the  way  to  the  church  door, 
meekly  waiting  for  his  master  to  come  out 
Just  as  he  did  so  a  span  of  horses  came  dash- 
ing down  the  street,  and  one  glance  showed  the 
man  that  the  carriage  contained  a  little  girl.  He 
reached  the  street  in  time  to  stop  the  horses 
and  save  the  child ;  but,  alas !  it  was  at  the  cost 
of  his  own  life. 

Poor  Zip's  master  was  taken  up  senseless, 
and  carried  to  the  hospital.  The  faithful  dog 
followed,  but  was  not  allowed  to  enter.  So  lie 
took  his  place  just  outside  the  door,  and  no 
threat  could  drive  him  off;  neither  could  kind 


words  persuade  him  to  follow  little  Minnie,  who 
came  every  day,  with  her  mother,  to  inquire 
after  the  man  who  had  saved  ber  life.  At  first 
he  would  not  touch  the  food  which  Minnie 
brought  him ;  but  after  awhile  he  took  it,  wag- 
ging his  tail  faintly.  Little  Minnie  learned  his 
name  from  his  master,  who  daily  asked  about 
him. 

Then  came  the  day  when  the  dog's  kind 
master  was  taken  to  his  last  resting-place.  Poor 
Zip  could  not  see  him,  yet  he  knew  that  in  the 
coffin  was  the  one  who  had  always  shown  him 
kindness.  He  did  not  know  what  it  all  meant, 
but,  faithful  to  the  last,  he  followed. 

One  of  the  hospital  nurses  who  had  taken 
care  of  Zip's  master  during  his  illness,  little 
Minnie  and  her  mother,  and  poor  Zip,  were  the 
only  ones  to  follow  to  the  "Potter's  Field " — for 
the  poor  hermit  was  laid  in  the  "  field  to  bury 
strangers  in  " — the  remains  of  this  man,  whom 
none  but  the  poor  dog  knew  and  loved. 

Minnie's  mother,  as  she  stood  beside  the 
open  grave,  wondered  what  his  history  had 
been,  and  why  he  had  lived  thus  alone.  But, 
though  she  knew  it  might  not  have  been  quite 
right  to  live  apart  from  his  fellow- men,  she  did 
not  judge  him  for  it,  knowing  God  alone  could 
do  that  justly. 

At  last  pooi'  Zip  was  left  alone ;  and  when 
night  came  he  gave  a  long,  deep  howl.  But  it 
could  not  awaken  his  much-loved  master. 

For  two  nights  and  over  a  day  the  faithful 
creature  watched  beside  the  grave,  when  hunger 
compelled  him  to  leave  it.  Where  to  go  the 
poor  dog  knew  not,  so  he  wandered  on,  looking 
vainly  for  food.  At  last  he  came  to  a  school- 
yard, and  through  the  iron  fence  he  saw  the 
boys  eating  their  noon  lunch. 

"O,  see  that  dog!"  cried  out  one  standing 
near  the  gate.  "  Let 's  have  some  fun  with  him." 
Saying  which  he  held  before  the  hungry  creat- 
ure a  piece  of  meat  Timid  Zip  seemed  a  little 
doubtful,  but  gnawing  hunger  led  him  on,  and 
he  entered  the  yard  to  seize  the  tempting  morsel. 
He  did  not  know  how  cruel  boys  can  sometimes 
be,  or  even  his  great  hunger  could  not  have 
tempted  him  among  so  many. 

"Here  Sam,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  caught  hold 
of  Zip,  "I  '11  give  you  ten  cents  for  your  old 
pail." 

Sam  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  he,  too,  was  a 
cruel  boy,  and  being  quite  ready  to  help  along, 
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he  handed  the  pail,  giving  with  it  a  piece  of 
twine.  The  pail  was  soon  fastened  to  the  dog's 
tail,  and  before  those  boys  who  were  more  mer- 
ciful could  prevent  it,  the  frightened  dog  was 
driven  from  the  yard,  amid  the  shouts  of  many 
heartless  boys. 

On  and  on,  up  one  street  and  down  another, 
ran  poor  Zip,  knowing  but  one  place  to  seek 
refuge.  He  reached  that  at  last,  and,  com- 
pletely tired  out,  dropped  down  on  his  master's 
grave.  Even  hunger  could  not  induce  htm  to 
leave  it  again.  Once  or  twice  he  gave  a  faint 
howl,  but  there  was  no  one  to  hear. 

Toward  night  little  Minnie  and  her  mother 
came  to  bring  some  flowers  to  put  on  the  grave. 

"O,  mammal"  exclaimed  Minnie,  "here  is 
Zip." 

He  raised  his  head  as  Minnie  spoke  his  name, 
but  seemed  too  tired  to  run  away. 

"  O,  who  could  be  so  heartless  ?"  said  Min- 
nie's mother,  as  she  discovered  the  jammed  and 
battered  pail.    "  Poor  Zip  I" 

It  was  some  time  before  they  could  make  the 
poor  creature  understand  their  kind  intentions, 
but  after  awhile  they  succeeded  in  untying  the 
pail. 

"  Now,  Minnie,"  said  her  mother,  "  we  must 
go  and  get  something  for  him  to  eat  He  looks 
nearly  starved,  and  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
coax  him  away." 

They  were  soon  in  the  carriage  and  drove 
quickly  to  the  market,  where  they  procured 
some  meat  and  returned  with  it  to  the  nearly 
famished  dog.  Very  eagerly  did  he  seize  it,  and 
very  hastily  did  he  devour  it. 

"Can  not  we  take  him  home  now,  mamma?" 

"  If  he  will  come ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  will." 

Nor  would  he.  But  Minnie  and  her  mother 
either  came  to  bring  or  sent  him  food  every 
day,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  became  so  at- 
tached to  them  they  were  able  to  get  him  to  go 
home  with  them.  Though  he  lived  with  them 
until  his  death,  he  never  seemed  to  forget  his 
first  friend,  but  went  regularly  to  visit  his  grave. 

Years  after  Zip's  death,  some  of  the  boys  who 
had  shouted  at  his  misfortune — now  grown  still 
more  hard-hearted — stood  gazing  at  a  scene  far 
more  sickening.  On  the  gallows  before  them 
was  the  one  who  had  so  pitilessly  caused  poor 
Zip's  suffering.  He  who  had  shown  no  mercy 
to  the  unfortunate  dog,  had  been  equally  ready 
to  give  pain  to  human  beings.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  ran  away  to  sea,  leaving  his  widowed 
mother  to  mourn  his  loss — for  mothers  love 
even  their  wayward  boys — and  so  not  knowing 
where  her  son  was,  she  spent  months  in  wearily 
watching  for  his  return,  and  then  death  came 
to  end  her  sorrow. 


The  son  spent  many  years  in  wandering 
about,  growing  hardened  in  sin,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  to  commit  the  crimes 
in  which  he  had  become  so  well  skilled. 

One  of  those  dark  nights  which  men  with  evil 
deeds  to  do  prefer,  he  bent  his  steps  toward  one 
of  the  back  streets  where  lived  a  miser  alone, 
with  the  gold  he  had  for  long  years  been  hoard- 
ing. He  knew  the  place  well,  for  when  a  boy- 
he  had  spied  a  little  bag  of  gold  which  the  man 
vainly  tried  to  hide.  And  even  then  he  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  should  be  his  own. 
And  now  it  had  come. 

Though  the  windows  and  doors  were  well 
fastened,  he  was  soon  able  to  make  his  way  into 
the  room  where  the  miser  was  sleeping.  It  did 
not  take  much  to  awaken  the  man,  who  could 
never  feel  safe  by  night  or  by  day,  and,  standing 
over  him,  the  thief  demanded  his  gold. 

In  vain  the  miser  denied  having  any,  and 
only  to  save  the  life — which  he  loved  a  little 
better  than  his  gold — did  he  tell  where  it  could 
be  found.  It  was  hard  to  see  it  going  into  other 
hands,  the  money  he  had  spent  so  many,  many 
years  in  saving;  but  he  comforted  himself  a 
little  as  he  thought  of  one  bag  concealed  in 
another  place. 

But,  alas !  even  that  small  comfort  was  short, 
for  he  saw  his  life  was  to  be  given  up.  Better 
the  other  bag  of  gold  than  that. 

The  miser  raised  his  aged  hands  and  begged 
for  mercy. 

"  O,  spare  my  life,  and  I  will  give  you  more !" 
"  If  you  have  more,  wretch,  tell  me  where  it 
is  hidden." 

But  only  for  the  promise  that  his  life  should 
be  saved  would  he  produce  the  remaining  bag. 
It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  old  man — his  white  hair 
and  many  wrinkles  telling  so  plainly  how  few 
more  years  could  be  his,  clinging  to  the  bag 
and  begging  for  even  one  small  piece. 

"O,  woe  is  me,  woe  is  met  All  my  hard 
earnings  going  from  me !" 

Perhaps  the  aged  miser  did  not  think  where 
they  could  have  been  safe.  It  may  be  he  had 
forgotten  the  verse  which  says,  "  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal :  but  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven ;  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  and  steal." 

And  now  before  him  stood — not  only  the  thief 
to  take  his  treasures,  but  the  murderer  to  take 
what  was  still  dearer  to  him — his  poor,  weak  life. 
The  boy  who  had  had  no  mercy  on  the  trembling 
dog,  had  now  none  for  the  trembling  man.  It 
would  not  do  to  leave  him  there  to  "  tell  the 
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tale ;"  so  when  once  he  had  secured  the  whole 
of  his  hard-earned,  but  unwisely  hoarded  gold, 
he  broke  the  promise  he  had  just  made,  and 
soon  the  poor  miser's  body  lay  cold  in  death. 

And  then  the  murderer  passed  out  to  wend 
his  way  back  to  his  home  to  secure  the  spoil, 
until  be  could  again  escape  from  the  city.  He 
concealed  the  bags  as  best  he  could,  but  too 
many  years  had  they  lain  on  the  damp  ground 
beneath  the  miser's  floor,  and  as  he  was  hurry- 
ing along  through  the  now  well-lighted  streets, 
trying  to  look  as  if  out  on  honest  business, 
suddenly  some  of  the  heavy  gold  broke  through 
and  fell  with  a  loud  ring  on  the  hard  pavement 
Just  as  he  was  stooping  to  gather  it  up,  trying 
meantime  to  prevent  more  falling  out,  a  police- 
man came  along.  Picking  up  gold  was  a  sus- 
picious circumstance,  and  as  the  shrill  whistle 
was  blown  calling  for  aid,  the  murderer  knew  he 
was  too  late  even  to  escape  with  what  be  still 
had. 

And  thus  his  life  came  to  a  fearful  end.  No 
one  was  left  to  mourn  his  death,  though  there 
were  many  saddened  by  its  manner. 


GREEDY  JOHNNY,  AND  HOW  HE 
WAS  PUNISHED. 


UNCLE  WALTER  had  sent  Greedy  Johnny 
and  his  three  sisters  ten  shillings'  worth 
of  postage  stamps,  to  be  divided  between  them ; 
so  their  rather  took  the  postage  stamps,  and 
gave  each  of  them  a  half-crown.  "  I  do  n't  wish 
you  to  spend  your  money  now,"  said  be,  "  be- 
cause I  have  something  in  my  head  that  I  can 't 
tell  you  of  yet;  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  my  scheme  for  spending  it — at  least  I 
hope  so." 

When  the  children  got  outside — Johnny  the 
eldest,  commonly  called  "Greedy  Johnny,"  El- 
len the  second,  Mary  the  third,  and  Julia  the 
fourth — Johnny  said,  "Well,  girls,  what  shall 
you  do  with  your  half-crowns?" 

"Keep  them,  to  be  sure,"  said  all  -three  in 
a  breath, "  till  papa  tells  us  how  we  are  to  spend 
them.  It  may  be  a  very  nice  way,  you  know, 
Johnny." 

"May  be — O,  yes,  may  be,  indeed!"  said 
Johnny,  with  a  sneer.  "Very  likely  to  take  in 
some  canting  magazine,  or  have  my  'Vicar  of 
Wakefield  bound,  or  some  such  queer  idea. 
When  I  nave  a  half-crown  I  like  to  spend  it  my 
own  way.  Besides,  papa  may  forget  all  about 
what  he  has  said." 

"Well,  suppose  he  does,"  said  Ellen,  "you '11 
still  have  your  half-crown  to  spend,  just  the 
same." 


3" 


"  What  are  you  going  to  buy,  Greedy  ?"  asked 
little  Julia ;  "  goodies  ?" 

"You  hold  your  tongue,  miss,"  answered 
Johnny,  severely.  "  I  shan't  ask  such  a  chit  as 
you  what  I  am  to  buy." 

Then  Johnny  shouldered  his  bag  in  a  huff, 
and  went  off  to  school.  Now,  although  lie  was 
so  very  severe  with  little  Julia,  and  got  so  very 
red  in  the  face  when  she  asked  her  rude  ques- 
tion, "goodies"  were  the  end  and  aim  of  Greedy 
Johnny's  existence.  His  affection  for  sweets 
and  pastry  must  have  been  deep  and  fervent, 
for  he  loved  them  in  spite  of  the  trouble  they 
got  him  into. 

O,  how  the  half-crown  did  burn  in  his 
pocket  that  warm  Saturday  morning  !  How  he 
did  long  to  leave  school  that  he  might  get  rid 
of  it !  He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  his 
father's  plan  was  some  "duffing  rubbish,"  and 
that  he  should  spend  his  money  as  lie  liked. 

When  be  was  at  last  released  from  durance 
vile,  homeward  he  sped ;  but  he  did  not  reach 
home  for  more  than  an  hour.  First  he  went 
into  a  confectioner's. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  woman  behind  the 
counter,  for  Johnny  was  an  excellent  customer, 
and  she  knew  him  well.  ".Here  are  some  two- 
penny tarts,  just  up,  sir,"  she  said ;  "and  fresh 
as  daisies  they  are ;  they  '11  melt  in  your  mouth 
like  snow." 

Johnny's  eyes  glistened.  "  All  right,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  I  '11  have  two  of  them." 

The  two  tarts  were  handed  to  him  on  a  plate. 

"  Now  give  roe  two  of  them  raspberry  sand- 
wiches," said  Johnny,  with  the  last  piece  of  tart 
in  his  mouth. 

The  raspberry  sandwiches  were  duly  provided. 

"  Now  I  '11  have  a  bottle  of  lemonade,"  our 
delightful  hero  managed  to  say,  as  well  as  a  full 
mouth  would  let  him. 

The  lemonade  was  very  refreshing,  and  gave 
Greedy  Johnny  quite  a  new  appetite. 

"Now  I'll  have  a  sponge  cake.  What's 
that?" 

"Madeira  cake,  sir,"  answered  the  woman. 

"Well,  give  me  a  slice  of  that,  too,  and  then 
put  me  up  sixpenn'orth  of  mixed  sweets,  and  a 
pound  of  gingerbread  nuts." 

All  this  was  done,  and  Johnny  went  out  of 
the  shop  with  just  one  penny  in  his  pocket. 
He  had  spent  two  shillings  and  five  pence  upon 
"goodies."   Julia  was  quite  right 

At  dinner  his  mother  was  quite  concerned 
because  of  Greedy  Johnny's  loss  of  appetite ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  he  scarcely  ate  two  mouth- 
fuls  of  the  nice  slice  of  roast  mutton  his  father 
had  put  upon  his  plate.  However,  his  spirits 
quite  revived  at  tea-time,  when  his  father  said : 
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"Now,  children,  I  am  half  afraid  this  fine 
weather  won't  last  many  days  longer— West  of 
England  weather  is  so  changeable;  so  your 
mamma  and  I  have  agreed  that  you  shall  have 
a  treat  on  Monday." 

Johnny's  eyes  were  big  with  expectation. 

"  There  is  a  tenant  of  mine  at  Calstock  who 
has  large  strawberry-beds,  sloping  down  to  the 
Tamar,  and  I  have  made  arrangements  with 
him  that  you  shall  go  into  his  gardens  and  eat 
as  many  strawberries  as  you  like  for  •  certain 
sum  which  I  shall  pay  him,"  (Johnny's  eyes 
dilated  more  and  more.)  "But" — (Johnny's 
countenance  fell  a  little) — "but,"  continued  his 
father,  "you  must  pay  your  own  fares  by  the 
steamer  there  and  back.  That  will  be  a  shil- 
ling; and  each  of  you  give  sixpence  extra  to 
the  poor  old  woman  at  whose  cottage  we  shall 
have  tea.  What  do  you  say  to  my  proposal, 
children?" 

There  was  a  happy  chorus  of  "Delightful, 
papa !"  from  the  three  girls,  but  Johnny  said 
never  a  word.  His  countenance  had  been  grad- 
ually falling  lower  and  lower  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  father's  speech,  and  at  its  conclusion 
he  looked  the  most  dejected  little  object  you  can 
imagine,  and  immediately  began  to  shed  tears. 
If  you  notice  you  will  always  find  that  gluttons 
are  cry-babies. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Johnny?"  asked 
his  mamma. 

"Why,  I  can't  go,"  sobbed  Johnny. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Julia. 

"  I  shan't  teU  you ;  so  there  I"  said  Johnny, 
bawling  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Tell  me,  sir,  then,"  said  his  father,  sternly. 

So  Johnny  was  obliged  to  confess  all  about 
the  tarts,  and  the  raspberry  sandwiches,  and 
the  lemonade,  and  the  sponge  cake,  and  the 
Madeira  cake ;  for  his  father  made  him  account 
for  every  penny  he  had  spent  Before  he  had 
finished  his  mamma  and  sisters  had  left  the 
room,  Mrs.  Westlake  saying  she  was  too  dis- 
gusted to  stay  any  longer. 

Mr.  Westlake  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the 
house-maid  came,  he  said  to  her : 

"  Mary,  oblige  me  by  seeing  Johnny  to  bed. 
Close  his  shutters,  lock  his  door,  and  bring  me 
the  key." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mary,  aad  she  smiled — as 
well  she  might — while  she  held  the  door  open 
for  Johnny  to  pass  out. 

Now,  Johnny  had  marched  up  to  his  room 
before  dinner  and  deposited  the  gingerbread- 
nuts  and  the  sweets  in  the  drawer  where  his 
best  clothes  were  kept  He  was  in  a  perfect 
agony  all  the  time  Mary  was  with  him,  for  fear 
she  should  consider  it  a  good  opportunity  to  put 


out  his  clothes  for  the  next  day.  However,  for- 
tunately, or  wftfortunately,  Mary  was  too  much 
taken  up  with  laughing  at  Greedy  Johnny,  and 
questioning  him  about  the  morning's  exploits, 
to  think  of  any  thing  else. 

She  had  hardly  got  down  the  first  flight  of 
stairs  when  Johnny  jumped  out  of  bed,  rushed 
to  the  drawer,  and  took  his  beloved  ginger- 
bread nuts  back  with  him  to  his  roost 

The  afternoon  wore  away,  and  the  ginger- 
bread disappeared  with  the  hours,  or  rather  with 
the  minutes,  and  there  were  still  two  or  three 
left  These  Greedy  Johnny  could  not  manage 
to  eat  For  some  time  a  kind  of  giddy  sensa- 
tion had  been  coming  over  him ;  his  eyes  had 
grown  dim,  and  his  throat  felt  as  if  it  had  a 
lining  of  something  very  hot  and  unpleasant 
He  felt  really  very  ill,  and  was  thinking  he 
would  get  out  of  bed  and  call  some  one,  when 
he  heard  a  foot  on  the  stairs.  The  key  was 
gently  turned  in  the  lock,  and  his  mother 
entered. 

"  O,  mamma,  mamma,"  said  Greedy  Johnny, 
"I  feel  so  ill!" 

"No  more  than  I  expected,"  replied  his 
mother.  "It  is  impossible,  or  next  to  impos- 
sible, for  a  glutton  like  you  to  escape  such  a 
calamity." 

Then  she  went  down  stairs  and  fetched  him 
a  cooling  draught  But  all  that  night  he  had 
little  rest ;  he  was  tossing  to  and  fro  oit-his  hot, 
uncomfortable  pillow,  and  the  next  morning  lie 
was  so  ill  that  Mr.  Westlake  went  for  Dr.  Wil- 
ton. He  came,  and  pronounced  that  Johnny 
had  an  attack  of  jaundice. 

His  father  and  sisters  went  to  Calstock  and 
enjoyed  their  strawberry  feast  very  much. 
Johnny  consoled  himself  with  thinking  that  if 
lie  had  been  well  he  could  n't  have  gone,  as  he 
bad  no  money,  and  he  thought,  when  he  got 
well  again,  of  the  tarts  he  would  eat  and  enjoy. 
But  the  doctor  soon  put  a  stop  to  those  pleasant 
day-dreams. 

"  Mind,"  he  said  one  day  when  Johnny  was 
nearly  well — "mind,  Greedy  Johnny" — and  he 
held  up  bis  finger  warningiy,  and  pierced  the 
culprit  through  with  his  eyes — "no  more  pastry, 
no  more  cakes,  no  more  sweets,  for  at  least 
three  years;  and  mind  again,  if  you  do  eat 
them,  we  shall  be  sure  to  know,  for  you  will 
have  the  jaundice  again." 

I  believe  it  was  only  fear  of  the  jaundice  and 
the  doctor  that  kept  Johnny  from  the  pastry- 
cook's— fear  only  made  bhn  a  total  abstainer 
from  "goodies."  After  three  years  he  found  that 
his  taste  for  them  was  very  ranch  diminished, 
and  his  title  of  "Greedy  Johnny"  gradually  faded 
away  from  the  memory  of  men,  and  even  boys. 
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What  is  your  Standing  at  Home?— Here  are 
some  beautiful  thoughts  worth  reading  and  medita- 
ting upon,  which  we  clip  from  the  New  York  Mail : 

We  often  hear  the  question  asked  of  such  and  such 
a  one — "What  is  his  standing  in  society?"  or, 
"  What  is  his  standing  in  the  Church,  or  among  busi- 
ness men?"  But  we  never  think  of -asking  before 
we  take  him  into  our  confidence — "How  does  he 
stand  at  home  ?"  And  yet,  the  man  who  can  make 
reply  to  this  question  with  an  untroubled  heart  and  a 
clear  conscience,  is  a  hero  not  so  often  met  with,  but 
that  he  is  worth  looking  after  and  closely  cultivating. 

"  Home  again,  dearest  1  Safe  at  home,  once  more ! 
O,  how  I  have  missed  you  !"  So  exclaims  a  glad 
wife,  as  she  meets  with  a  caress  the  weary  man  for 
whose  coming  she  has  watched  and  waited  until  the 
twilight  has  deepened  into  night  She  draws  him 
into  the  cheerful  family-room,  talking  all  the  while, 
and  busying  herself  in  the  mean  time  in  sundry  little 
contrivances  to  make  him  comfortable.  And  here 
come  the  children  1  You  hear  chirping  voices  and 
pattering  feet  in  the  hall  long  before  the  little  rosy 
faces  come  in  sight 

What  shouting  and  climbing,  and  what  playful 
disputing  to  see  who  shall  get  to  papa  first  I  So 
much  to  tell !  So  many  questions  to  ask  1  So  many 
kisses  to  be  given  and  taken !  And  then  there  is  a 
headlong  race  and  a  promiscuous  scramble,  ending 
in  a  general  heels-over-head  tumble  at  a  suggestion 
from  mamma  that  papa  would  like  some  body  to  fetch 
his  slippers,  may  be. 

How  pleasantly  she  scolds  over  the  distracting 
noise  with  a  "  Now,  children,  do  be  quiet  1"  But  it 
is  plain  to  see  that  she  enjoys  the  aforesaid  noise  as 
much  as  any  of  them,  while  to  the  contented  man, 
who  is  so  snugly  ensconced  in  the  most  comfortable 
chair  in  the  room,  this  hour  of  relaxation  is  a  full 
payment  for  all  the  toils  and  weariness  of  the  day. 
This  is  one  of  the  men  who  stand  well  at  home. 

"  How  I  have  missed  you !" 

You  must  stand  well  at  home  before  any  body 
there  will  ever  say  these  words  to  you,  just  as  they 
ought  to  be  said,  "  How  I  nave  missed  you,!" 

How  much  of  grateful  affection  is  expressed  in  that 
one  short  sentence!  It  tells  of  hours  of  tender, 
brooding  thought  for  an  absent  loved  one.  What  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  missed  t  How  we  treasure 
love's  remembrance  i 

Haw  if%vrtlnnr»ri1v  thA  mipctinn  arfafta  in  th*  h*art- 


of  the  absent,  "  Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ?"  And 
how  desolate  and  bitter  the  heart  when  we  feel  that 
there  are  none  to  miss  us  I  Not  one  to  send  loving 
wishes  and  thoughts  out  after  us!  Not  one  kind 
voice  to  greet  us  when  we  come  I  How  very  hard 
it  must  be  to  lead  a  loveless  life  1  I  think  there  can 
be  no  other  cross  so  hard  to  bear. 

God  pity  and  soften  the  man  whose  standing  at 
home  is  not  good ;  whose  family  shrink  away  in  fear- 
ful silence  as  his  foot  crosses  the  threshold ;  whose 
children  shun  the  room  that  he  darkens  with  his 
presence ;  whose  wife  meets  him  with  a  pale,  spirit- 
less, crushed  look,  which  tells  how  small  is  her  hope 
of  a  caress,  how  scanty  have  been  the  loving  words 
and  looks  that  have  brightened  her  life.  God  help 
those  who  love  him !  for  it  is  a  penance  to  love  such 
a  man.  And  God  bless  the  generous,  cheerful,  large- 
hearted  man,  who  always  brings  the  sunshine  with 
him ;  who  leaves  his  cares  and  his  business  "  down 
town  "  and  brings  only  his  own  cheerful  and  cheering 
self  home  to  his  family ;  for  his  face  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  gladness  to  those  who  love  him ;  and  his 
tenderness  is  their  highest  pride  and  surest  shield, 
after  God's. 

Ah !  if  your  standing  at  home  is  n't  a  good  one, 
dear  reader — irrespective  of  sex — be  in  a  greater 
hurry  to  make  it  so  than  you  are  to  do  any  other 
thing  in  this  world !  Do  n't  wait  until  the  memory 
of  the  grieved  look  upon  some  dear  face — almost 
habitual  to  it,  by  reason  of  your  habitual  kindness — 
subdues  you  into  gentleness;  when  that  face  has 
gone  forever  from  your  gaze,  and  you  can  never  call 
forth  a  smile  to  dwell  upon  it  again  1 

The  Shining  Light.— Put  the  fight  under  a 
bushel  ?  Nay,  verily,  bo  man  would  be  so  foolish ; 
for  if  the  light  is  to  be  kid,  why  not  leave  the  candle 
imlighted? 

And  yet  we  have  known  people,  who  have  a  bright 
light  shining  in  their  own  hearts,  who  are  so  careful 
to  bide  it  from  others,  that  it  never  cheers  any  one 
but  themselves.  I  wonder  why  they  do  so?  when 
there  are  so  many  in  the  world  who  are  in  darkness, 
and,  it  may  be,  longing  to  see  fight.  I  wish  every 
one  who  has  got  that  light  would  take  off  the  bushel, 
and  let  it  shine  out  brightly ;  if  they  continue  to  hide 
it  long,  I  am  afraid  they  will  find  it  go  out,  and  they 
themselves  be  left  in  darkness.  Now  I  am  going  to 
sstr  if  win  have  cot  this  liffht :  which,  as  vou  well 
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know,  only  the  love  of  Jesus  can  kindle ;  and  if  you 
have,  are  you  letting  it  shine,  so  that  all  that  are  in 
the  house  with  you  see  it  ?  Do  you  let  it  shine  out 
quietly,  but  brightly,  in  attention  to  the  wishes  of 
your  parents,  in  obliging  actions  to  your  brothers  and 
sisters,  in  obedience  to  your  teachers,  in  thoughtful- 
ness  for  those  dependent  on  you,  so  that  all  these 
can  easily  see  the  light,  and  glorify  not  you,  but  Him 
who  kindled  it?  If  you  do  so,  then  the  light  will 
glow  brighter,  and  increase  in  usefulness,  till  not  only 
those  in  the  house,  but  all  who  enter  it,  shall  see  it, 
and,  it  may  be,  become  induced  to  seek  it  for  them- 
selves. 

Do  n't  say  your  light  is  too  feeble  to  do  any  food : 
"the  Lord  uses  small  lights  sometimes  to  dispel 
great  darkness."  If  your  light  be  a  true  one,  it  will 
always  shine  brightest  in  your  own  homes ;  but  don't 
leave  it  there,  carry  it  abroad  with  you,  and  take  it 
sometimes  into  the  houses  of  poor  sorrowing  ones ; 
when  they  look  up,  cheered,  almost  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, by  the  brightness,  tell  them  of  Him  who  gave 
it  and  keeps  it  burning,  who  hath  said  of  himself, 
"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,  he  that  followeth  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  see  the  light  of 
life." 

"  I  heard  the  roice  of  Jesus  say, 

i  am  this  dark  world's  light : 
Lokk  unto  me,  thy  morn  shall  rise, 

AM  all  thy  days  be  bright. 
I  looked  to  Jesus,  and  I  found 

In  him  my  star,  my  sun ; 
And  in  that  light  of  life  I  'II  walk, 

Till  traveling  days  are  done." 

Tight  Dressing.— Very  few  ladies  know  how  to 
appreciate  an  easy,  healthful  dress.  They  think  their 
dresses  are  loose,  when  a  man  or  a  boy  put  into  one 
as  tight  would  gasp  for  breath  and  feel  incapable  of 
putting  forth  any  effort  except  to  break  the  bands. 
Ladies  are  so  accustomed  to  the  tight  fits  of  dress- 
makers that  they  "  fall  all  to  pieces "  when  relieved 
of  them.  They  associate  the  loose  dress  with  the 
bed  or  lounge.  To  be  up,  they  must  be  stayed  up, 
and  to  recommend  a  comfortable  dress  to  them  is 
not  to  meet  a  conscious  want  of  theirs.  It  is  a  great 
pity  none  the  less.  If  they  could  once  know  what  a 
luxury  it  is  to  breathe  deep  and  full  at  each  respira- 
tion, to  feel  the  refreshment  the  system  takes  on  by 
having  the  blood  enlivened  and  sent  bounding 
through  the  veins,  to  have  the  aids  to  digestion  which 
such  process  gives,  to  have  their  own  strong,  elastic 
muscles,  keep  every  organ  in  place  and  themselves 
erect;  if  they  could  for  a  good  while  know  this 
blessed  luxury,  and  then  be  sent  back  into  old,  stiff, 
straight  jackets,  they  would  fume,  and  fret,  and  rave 
in  very  desperation  if  they  could  not  get  rid  of  them. 
As  it  is  they  prefer  to  languish  and  suffer  dreadfully, 
and  die  young,  and  leave  all  of  their  friends,  and 
their  husbands,  and  their  little  children,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  other  way  but  to  let  them  be  sick  and 
die  till  they  are  satisfied.  If  only  the  sinner  were 
the  sufferer  it  would  be  not  worth  while  to  make  a 
great  ado  about  it,  but  the  blighting  of  future  inno- 
cent lives  which  must  follow  renders  the  false  habits 


of  our  women  in  the  highest  degree  criminal. — Laws 

of  Life. 

At  Ease  in  Society. — "  I 'd  rather  thrash  wheat 
all  day  in  the  bam,"  said  Reuben  Riley  to  his  sister, 
as  he  adjusted  an  uncomfortable  collar  about  his 
sunburnt  neck, "  than  go  to  this  pesky  party.  I  never 
know  what  to  do  with  myself,  stuck  up  there  in  the 
parlor  all  the  evening.  If  the  fellows  would  pull 
their  coats  off  and  go  out  and  chop  on  a  match, 
there 'd  be  some  sense  in  it." 

"  Well,  I  hate  it  as  bad  as  you  do,  Reub,"  said  his 
sister  Lucy.  "  The  fact  is,  we  never  go  nowhere  nor 
see  any  body,  and  no  wonder  we  feel  so  awkward 
when  we  happen  to  stir  out" 

The  remarks  of  this  brother  and  sister  were  but 
echoes  of  the  sentiment  of  many  other  farmers'  boys 
and  girls  when  invited  out  to  spend  a  social  even- 
ing. But  poor  Lucy  had  not  hit  the  true  cause  of 
the  difficulty.  It  was  not  because  they  so  seldom 
went  to  any  place,  but  because  there  was  such  a  wide 
difference  between  their  homes  and  company  man- 
ners. The  true  way  to  feel  at  ease  in  any  garb  is  to 
wear  it  often.  If  the  pleasing  garb  of  good  manners 
is  put  on  upon  rare  occasions,  it  will  never  fit  and 
never  seem  comfortable. 

Learn  to  behave  properly  at  home — to  cultivate 
yourselves.  Do  not  sit,  or  stand,  or  lounge  about  in 
ungainly  attitudes,  but  acquire  a  manly,  erect,  and 
graceful  bearing.  I  have  never  seen  such  vigorous, 
hearty  manhood  in  any  class  as  among  cultivated 
farmers'  sons.  Let  table  manners  be  especially  looked 
after.  Note  carefully  how  well-bred  people  behave, 
and  do  your  best  to  imitate  them.  It  is  noble  to  be 
an  imitator  of  that  which  is  just  and  beautiful.  Above 
all,  if  you  wish  to  be  at  home  in  society  fill  your 
brains  with  ideas.  Set  your  mind  to  work.  Wake 
it  out  of  the  sluggishness  it  would  naturally  sink  into. 
Take  the  newspaper,  and  read  it  thoroughly.  Knowl- 
edge is  power  in  more  senses  than  one.  If  you  go 
into  society  with  something  in  your  mind  worthy  of 
explanation,  you  will  not  fail  to  find  listeners  who 
will  treat  you  with  respect,  and  where  you  are  well 
received  you  will  not  fail  very  soon  to  find  yourself  at 
ease. — Country  Gentleman. 

Mold  Poisonous. — Mold,  however  induced— 
whether  eaten  in  cheese,  or  moldy  bread,  or  other 
food,  or  breathed  in  an  infinitesimal  spora  that  are 
diffused  from  it  in  the  atmosphere — seems  to  be  the 
source  of  a  very  great  variety  of  very  serious  diseases. 
One  variety  which  is  found  in  the  hold  of  damp  and 
badly  ventilated  ships,  is  proved  to  be  the  cause  of 
ship  fever,  which  is  often  very  fetal.. 

Another  variety  which  is  found  in  some  localities, 
formed  on  newly  stirred  earth,  is  the  cause  of  fever 
and  ague;  and  at  one  time  in  a  place  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  every  man  who  worked  in  digging  the 
canal  was  affected  with  it,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  on  low  grounds,  were  also 
affected ;  but  above  a  certain  elevation  all  escaped, 
and  on  examination  with  a  microscope  spora  from 
mold  on  the  recently  made  banks,  too  fine  to  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  were  found  floating  in  the  damp 
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evening  in  every  house  where  those  slept  who  were 
taken  with  the  fever,  but  none  in  the  houses  on  a 
higher  level  where  there  was  no  cases  of  fever. 

Other  varieties  of  mold,  in  cellars  and  damp  places, 
are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever,  dysen- 
tery, and  many  other  diseases,  whose  origin  can  not 
otherwise  be  accounted  for.  These  facts  should 
make  us  afraid  of  all  molds,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
decomposed  and  decomposing  materials,  whether  in 
the  food  we  eat,  or  in  our  dwellings,  or  even  in  our 
vicinity,  where  they  can  impart  to  the  air  a  deleterious 
influence. 

As  corroborating  this  view,  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  New  Orleans,  with  more  people  in  it  than 
usual  for  five  Summers,  while  the  houses  and  streets 
were  kept  clean  and  clear  from  all  decomposing  sub- 
stances, not  a  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred — an 
exception  never  before  known ;  and  this,  indeed,  is 
almost  proof  positive  that  yellow  fever  is  caused  by 
mold,  or  at  least  by  decomposition,  with  which  mold 
is  always  associated. 

Candy  for  Children.— You  know  that  the  stom- 
ach of  a  child  is  very  delicate,  very  sensitive— quite 
as  much  so  as  the  eye ;  it  will  bear  milk,  and  so  will 
the  eye ;  but  if  you  add  to  the  milk  pepper,  the  eye 
becomes  red,  and  so  does  the  stomach.  Cold  water 
is  grateful  to  the  eye  to  relieve  this  inflammation, 
and  it  is  equally  so  to  the  stomach.  Now  candy  is 
but  little  less  irritating  than  pepper ;  it  creates  the 
same  redness,  the  same  grade  of  inflammation,  and 
there  is  the  same  demand  for  water  to  quench  the 
inextinguishable  flame.  In  such  a  stomach  healthy 
digestion  ceases ;  the  appetite  fails ;  the  blood  be- 
comes poor  and  watery,  and  the  tissues  are  all  im- 
poverished. It  is  not  the  sugar  that  does  the  harm, 
for  pure  sugar  is  healthy ;  it  forms  part  of  the  milk 
of  the  infant,  and  enters  largely  into  many  of  our 
best  vegetables.  It  is  the  sugar  mixed  with  various 
other  articles,  often  poisonous,  and  the  process  of 
manufacture  that  render  candy  so  injurious. 

You  mean  to  do  well  by  your  child,  but  you  are 
slowly  and  certainly  effecting  her  ruia.  At  this  crit- 
ical period  of  her  life,  when,  for  proper  development 
and  growth,  she  needs  a  large  supply  of  nourishing 
and  easily  digested  food,  you  give  her  these  detesta- 
ble compounds  of  burnt  sugar  and  poisons,  which 
not  only  poison  her  system,  but,  worst  of  all,  deprive 
her  of  appetite  and  even  of  the  power  of  digestion. 
If  you  persist  in  this  course  it  is  not  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  result ;  the  chances  that  your  child  will  reach 
womanhood  will  be  diminished  tenfold ;  if  she  reach 
adult  years,  it  will  not  prove  adult  life  in  her  case, 
bat  rather  a  dwarfed  and  imbecile  maturity.  Her 
certain  inheritance  will  be  dyspepsia,  a  morbid  appe- 
tite for  crude  and 'indigestible  articles,  and  chronic 
and  incurable  diseases,  which  will  render  her  irritable 
and  peevish,  and  lead  to  premature  old  age  and  death 
in  mid-life. — Hearth  and  Hem*. 

Literary  Men  and  tiibir  Wives.— I  do  main- 
tain that  a  wife,  says  Sarah  Coleridge,  whether  young 
or  old,  may  pass  her  evenings  most  happily  in  the 


presence  of  her  husband ;  occupied  herself,  and  con- 
scious that  he  is  still  better  occupied,  though  he  may 
but  speak  with  her,  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  from 
time  to  time ;  that  such  evenings  may  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  desire,  and  deeply  regretted  when 
they  are  passed  away  forever.  Wieland,  whose  con- 
jugal felicity  has  been  almost  as  celebrated  as  him- 
self, says,  in  a  letter  written  after  his  wife's  death, 
that  if  he  but  knew  she  was  in  the  room,  or  if  at 
times  she  but  stepped  in  and  said  a  word  or  two, 
that  was  enough  to  gladden  him.  Some  of  the  hap- 
piest and  most  loving  couples  are  those  who,  like 
Wieland  and  his  wife,  are  both  too  fully  employed  to 
spend  the  whole  of  every  evening  in  conversation. 

Value  of  Books.— God  be  thanked  for  books ! 
They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and 
make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. 
Books  are  the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  all  who 
will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual 
presence,  of  the  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter 
how  poor  I  am — no  matter  though  the  prosperous 
of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling — 
if  the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their 
abode  under  my  roof— if  Milton  will  cross  my  thresh- 
old to  sing  to  me  of  paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open 
to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with 
his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  the  want 
of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  become  a 
cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called 
the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

A  Reflection.— "  When  I  look  upon  tombs  of 
the  great,"  said  Addison,  "every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me.  When  I  read  the  epitaph  of  the  beauti- 
ful every  inordinate  desire  goes  out.  When  I  meet 
with  grief  of  the  parents  on  the  tombstones  my 
heart  melts  with  compassion.  When  I  see  the  tombs 
of  parents  themselves  I  consider  the  vanity  of  griev- 
ing for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I 
see  kings  lying  over  those  who  have  deposed  them ; 
when  I  see  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  holy 
men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and 
disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on 
the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  man- 
kind. When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs, 
of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  of  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we 
shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our 
appearance  together."" 

Irrevocable  Acts. — Yonder  lies  one  who  has 
gone  to  the  silent  shore ;  he  realizes  now  that  his 
acts  are  irrevocable ;  he  feels  what  before  he  had 
fancied,  that  time  can  not  alter  them.  Beside  the 
bier  there  stands  a  weeping  friend ;  and  too  late  he 
finds  that  tears  can  not  efface  his  acts,  that  repentance 
can  not  amend  them.  Too  late  he  finds  that  every 
act  of  harshness,  every  bitter  word,  every  sarcastic 
expression  lives  forever;  too  late  he  learns  that 
unseen  wings  have  borne  his  deeds  beyond  the  flight 
of  love,  and  that  he  can  never  recall  them  to  his 
embrace  again. 
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The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious 
Belief.   By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.  A.,  author  of 
"  Curious  Myths  of  the  MiddU  Ages,"  "The  Silver 
Store,"  etc.   Part  I.   Heathenism  and  Mosaism. 
Umo.   Pp.  414.   New  Yorh:  D.  Afpleton  <&»  Co. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  6*  Co. 
Mr.  Gould  made  himself  widely  and  favorably 
known  by  his  very  interesting  investigations  into  the 
"  curious  myths  of  the  Middle  Ages."  In  the  present 
work  he  exhibits  still  more  fully  his  capacity  for 
patient  and  extended  investigation.    The  volume 
displays  a  vast  amount  of  reading  and  careful  re- 
search, much  close  thinking,  and  admirable  powers 
of  generalization.    It  is  a  book  to  be  read  and 
inwardly  digested.   It  professes  to  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom of  moral  and  religious  things,  and  to  rise  by 
successive  steps  of  demonstration  to  the  summit 
Its  positions  are  not  to  be  hastily  accepted  nor  lightly 
rejected.   With  most  of  its  facts  and  many  of  its 
deductions  we  can  agree ;  from  many  of  its  generaliza- 
tions we  would  dissent.   Some  of  its  fundamental 
positions  we  would  debate  with  the  author.  Some 
of  his  conclusions  very  clearly  demonstrate  that  there 
are  some  things  about  religion  that  he  does  not 
know,  some  phenomena  that  his  philosophy  can  not 
reach. 

Its  greatest  faults  are  two  assumptions  running 
through  the  whole  volume;  the  first,  that  man's 
religious  nature,  life,  and  history  may  be  entirely 
studied,  and  comprehended,  and  explained  by  the 
ordinary  scientific  or  philosophic  methods ;  that  all 
religious  phenomena  are  explicable  and  demonstrable 
by  the  common  rules  of  ratiocination,  and  may  be 
tested  by- these  rules,  and  on  them  alone  should  be 
received  or  rejected.  The  book,  therefore,  is  written 
from  a  purely  philosophic  point  of  view.  Religion 
is  considered  only  as  an  outgrowth  of  human  instincts, 
and  determined  in  its  development  by  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  men  themselves.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  revelation  ai  extra,  neither  admitting  nor 
denying  its  possibility  or  reality.  "  We  have  a  revela- 
tion in  our  own  nature,"  says  the  author.  "An 
historical  revelation  is  necessarily  subject  to  historical 
criticism,  and  it  can  never  be  proved  to  be  true.  The 
revelation  of  our  own  nature  is  never  antiquated,  and 
is  always  open  to  be  questioned."  The  attempt  thus 
to  present  a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  religion 
constantly  reminds  us  of  the  other  attempts  to  pro- 
duce a  pure  philosophy  of  history,  and  it  therefore 
exhibits  the  same  few  advantages,  and  the  same 
many  faults. 

Its  second  assumption  is  that  of  the  right  to  criti- 
cise "  Mosaism  "  apart  from  its  own  pretensions  and 
claims  as  a  divine  revelation  attested  by  an  extraor- 
dinary history.  We  deny  the  right  and  the  philosophy 
of  any  such  criticism.   We  do  not  deny  the  right  to 


criticise  "  Mosaism  "  or  the  Bible,  but  the  right  first 
to  set  aside  its  extraordinary  claims,  and  to  ignore  its 
pretensions  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  then  to  criti- 
cise it  after  the  manner  of  any  other  ordinary  relig- 
ious book.  There  may  be  nothing  wrong  in  placing 
the  Bible  side  by  side  with  the  sacred  books  of  other 
nations  of  antiquity  for  purposes  of  criticism,  but 
then  true  criticism  of  both  it  and  the  other  sacred 
books  must  begin  with  the  question  of  their  claims, 
of  what  they  pretend  to  be.  .If  they  claim  to  be 
revelations  from  God,  that  claim  is  not  to  be  ignored 
or  set  aside  or  held  in  abeyance,  but  is  first  of  all  to 
be  settled  by  criticism,  as  one  of  the  significant  facts 
of  the  books  themselves.  "  I  have  therefore,"  says 
the  author,  "  subjected  Mosaism,  as  I  have  heathen- 
ism, and  as  I  shall,  in  the  next  volume,  subject  Chris- 
tianity to  criticism."  All  right,  Mr.  Gould,  but  the 
first  step  in  this  criticism  is  not  to  place  Mosaism, 
and  Christianism,  and  Parseeism,  and  Hindooisra, 
and  a  host  of  other  isms  in  the  same  category,  and 
criticise  them  as  mere  historical  manifestations  of  the 
religious  instincts,  but  to  criticise  first  of  all  the 
claims  of  Mosaism  and  Christianity  to  a  divine  and 
not  a  mere  human  origin.  That  significant  fact  which 
you  and  your  school  set  aside  in  order  to  begin  your 
criticism,  is  the  very  (act  which  your  criticism  should 
settle  first  of  all.  «  The  Bible,"  you  say,  "  is  quoted, 
not  as  authoritative,  but  as  an  historical  record  open 
to  criticism.  The  question  of  the  truth  of  Revelation 
is  one  on  which  I  do  not  touch."  In  our  humble 
opinion  this  is  the  first  question  that  ought  to  be 
touched  in  a  criticism  of  the  religion  which  the  Bible 
contains,  and  the  subsequent  criticism  will  be  very 
different  after  the  settlement  of  this  antecedent  ques- 
tion, from  what  it  will  be  when  this  question  is 
simply  ignored. 

The  volume  labors  also  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  incomplete.  Like  such  books  as  Ecce 
Homo,  it  needs  another  volume  before  we  can  fully 
estimate  the  present  If  this  were  in  itself  a  pro- 
posed complete  showing  of  the  history  of  religious 
belief,  it  would  be  open  to  the  severest  criticism. 
Bat  the  author  says,  "  I  hope  in  this  volume  to  show 
what  are  the  religious  instincts  of  humanity."  This 
he  has  done,  and  done  it  in  a  most  learned  and  in- 
teresting manner.  Yet  had  he  stopped  here  the 
book  would  be  a  bad  one  from  its  incompleteness. 
To  know  the  nature  of  these  religious  instincts,  to 
trace  their  historical  manifestations  where  they  have 
been  left  to  develop  themselves  into  religions  and 
moralities,  is  a  most  valuable  knowledge  and  study. 
But  what  has  God  done  for  those  religious  instincts  ? 
What  provision  has  their  Creator  made  for  them? 
are  very  different  questions,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
the  author  say,  "  In  the  second  volume  I  intend  to 
show  how  that  Christianity  by  its  fundamental  postu- 
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late— the  Incarnation — assumes  to  meet  all  these  in- 
stincts ;  how  ft  actually  does  so  meet  them ;  and  how 
failure  is  due  to  counteracting  political  or  social 
causes."  We  await  with  interest  and  hope  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  second  volume. 

A  Complete  System  of  Christian  Theology  ; 
or,  a  Concise,  Comprehensive,  and  Systematic  Vina 
if  tie  Evidences,  Doctrines,  Morals,  and  Institutions 
0/  Christianity.  By  Samuel  Wakefield,  D.  D.  %vo. 
Pp.  663.  Pittsburg:  J.  L.  Read  cV  Son.  Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock  &*  Walden. 
Dr.  Wakefield's  Compendium  of  Theology  ap- 
peared under  favorable  auspices  some  years  ago, 
receiving,  as  it  deserved,  the  commendation  of  our 
bishops  and  editors  as  a  valuable  popular  arrange- 
ment and  treatment  of  Christian  theology.  It  con* 
tained  some  matter  of  debatable  authenticity  which 
arrested  for  a  time  its  popular  favor.  This  debatable 
matter  has  now  been  eliminated,  and  the  work  appears 
in  a  new  and  much-improved  edition.  The  volume 
excellently  fills  the  character  indicated  by  the  title- 
page,  and  is  "  a  concise  and  systematic  view  of  the 
evidences,  doctrines,  morals,  and  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity," meeting  an  obvious  want' in  our  Church. 
It  furnishes  to  the  young  student,  the  local  preacher, 
the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  the  general  reader,  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  outline  of  Scriptural  the- 
ology, covering  the  entire  field,  from  the  evidences 
of  Revelation,  to  the  Institutions  of  Christianity  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  future  life.  It  does  not  take  the 
place  of  Watson's  Institutes,  but  is  rather  an  intro- 
duction to  that  labored  and  valuable  work,  having,  in 
fact,  for  its  basis  an  abridgment  of  the  Institutes. 
Nor  is  it  a  learned  and  critical  theology,  addressed 
to  mature  theologians,  and  adapted  to  all  the  phases 
of  modern  thought  It  is  a  good  execution  of  the 
author's  purpose,  to  furnish  a  popular  resume"  of 
evangelical  and  Arminian  theology.  The  style  is 
perspicuous  and  concise.  To  all  classes  desiring  a 
clear,  compact,  and  systematic  statement  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine  written  from  the  Arminian  stand- 
point we  can  heartily  recommend  this  work. 

Light  and  TROTH ;  or,  Bible  Thoughts  and  Themes. 
By  Horat'uu  Bonar,  D.  D.  \imo.  Pp.  414.  $2, 
New  York:  Carter  6r  Bro.  Cincintusti:  Robert 
Clarke  &•  Co. 

In  eighty-three  brief  discourses  Dr.  Bonar  here 
discusses  as  many  interesting  Christian  themes  sug- 
gested by  passages  in  the  Acts,  Romans,  and  two 
Corinthian  epistles.  The  author  is  well  known  as 
thoroughly  evangelical,  a  man  of  deep  and  earnest 
Christian  experience,  and  a  writer  of  prose  and 
poetry  characterized  by  depth  and  clearness,  sincerity 
and  tenderness.  The  first  paragraph  in  this  volume 
is  illustrative  of  the  man  and  his  style.  "  Our  Bible 
Is  of  God ;  yet  it  is  also  of  man.  It  is  both  divine 
and  human.  It  comes  to  us  from  God's  Spirit;  it 
comes  also  from  man's  spirit  It  is  written  in  the 
language  of  earth,  yet  its  words  are  the  words  of 
Him  <  who  speaketh  from  heaven.'  Natural,  yet  super- 
natural ;  simple,  yet  profound ;  undograatical,  yet 


authoritative;  very  like  a  common  book,  yet  very 
unlike  also;  dealing  often  with  seeming  incredibili- 
ties and  contradictions,  yet  never  assuming  any  need 
for  apology,  or  explanation,  or  recantation ;  a  book 
for  humanity  at  large,  yet  minutely  special  in  its 
fitnesses  for  every  case  of  every  soul;  carrying 
throughout  its  pages  from  first  to  last,  one  unchang- 
ing estimate  of  sin  as  an  infinite  evil,  yet  always- 
bringing  out  God's  gracious  mind  toward  the  sinner, 
even  in  his  condemnation  of  the  guilt ;  such  is  the 
great  book  with  which  man  has  to  do,  which  man 
has  to  study,  out  of  which  man  has  to  gather  wisdom 
for  eternity,  one  of  the  many  volumes  of  that  divine 
library  which  is  one  day  to  be  thrown  open  to  us, 
when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  and  that  which  is 
in  part  shall  be  done  away." 

Bible  Lyrics.  By  Rev.  John  A.  Murray.  Square 
8t».  Pp.  503.  Cincinnati:  C.  F.  Vent  &>  Co. 
This  volume  is  a  unique  undertaking ;  it  consists 
of  a  metrical  versification  of  some  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  and  of  verses  constructed  on  a 
large  variety  of  subjects  and  incidents  taken  from 
other  portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  In  the  entire 
work  the  thoughts  and  figures  of  the  Bible  are  pre- 
served, and,  when  practicable,  the  very  words  of  the 
common  version  are  used.  The  entire  book  of  Job 
is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sacred  drama,  and  ex- 
hibits very  considerable  poetical  merit  The  themes 
of  the  volume  are  well  selected,  and  exhibit  great 
variety  and  adaptedncss.  Some  of  the  poetry  is 
excellent;  some  of  it  is  very  poor.  It  is  a  good 
book  and  will  be  found  by  the  reader  to  be  attractive 
and  profitable.  "Those  who  may  discover  imperfec- 
tions can  not  fail  to  discover  many  more  excellencies, 
and  will  be  constrained  to  wonder  how  the  author 
could  have  combined  so  much  simplicity,  and  so 
much  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  with  so  much  of 
the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry."  Mechanically  the  vol- 
ume is  very  fine ;  the  copy  before  us  is  bound  in  full 
Turkey  morocco,  full  gilt  back,  sides,  and  edges; 
beveled  boards,  and  Gothic  paneled  sides.  It  is  em- 
bellished also  with  a  number  of  Dora's  Scriptural 
designs  reproduced  by  the  photographic  art 

The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Told  by 
Herself  in  Letters  to  her  Friends.    Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  K.  L 'Estrange.    Two  Voltimes.  l2mo. 
Pp.  378,  365.    $3-50.    New  York:  Harper  &• 
Brothers.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  cV*  Co. 
Born  in  1787,  dying  in  1855,  beautiful,  educated, 
accomplished,  moving  in  the  best  circles  of  English 
society,  an  acute  observer,  a  fluent  and  graceful 
writer,  a  successful  authoress,  a  thorough  Christian, 
an  acquaintance  and  friend  of  the  most  eminent  lit- 
erary men  and  women  of  her  times,  the  life  of  Mary 
Russell  Mitford  affords  ample  materials  for  an  at- 
tractive and  instructive  biography.   Her  life  is  here 
told  almost  entirely  in  her  own  letters,  which,  though 
at  first  sight  rather  suggestive  of  dry  and  common- 
place details,  are  soon  seen  to  be  the  real  charm  of 
these  volumes.   They  are  beautifully  written,  simple, 
naive,  human,  unpedantic,  unartificial,  and  cover  a 
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vast  variety  of  topics  personal,  critical,  and  domastic 
Her  life  was  characterized  by  no  extraordinary  events ; 
it  was  a  natural,  sensible,  dutiful,  affectionate,  suc- 
cessful life  of  a  good  woman,  who  spent  her  earlier 
years  in  the  loving  discharge  of  filial  duties,  and  her 
remaining  ones  in  the  freedom  of  unmarried  life,  cul- 
tivating many  friendships,  and  shedding  light  and 
good  around  by  her  pen  and  her  eminent  social  qual- 
ities. Her  talents  and  her  genial  character  brought 
her  into  contact  with  the  eminent  litterateurs  of  her 
day,  and  her  letters  contain  many  fine  estimates  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  her  literary  contempora- 
ries. We  agree  with  the  editor  that  "though  the 
work  may  have  little  attraction  for  those  whom  noth- 
ing less  than  the  strong  excitement  of  a  sensational 
novel  can  satisfy,  the  book  will  have  its  charm  for 
many  others,  as  exhibiting  the  reverses  and  labors, 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  tastes  and  opinions  of 
a  very  highly  gifted  and  most  excellent  woman." 

The  Mystery  of  Suffering,  and  Other  Dis- 
courses.   By  E.  De  Presseuse',  D.  £>.  l(mo. 
Pp.2S&.   New  York  :  Carlton  &  Lanahan.  Cin- 
cinnati: Hitcluock  <&*  Walden. 
De  Pressense*  writes  nothing  that  is  not  most 
worthy  of  being  read,  and  those  who  have  made  his 
acquaintance  through  the  scholarly  and  lovini  expo- 
sition of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  masterly  exhibit  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  and  religion  and  politics,  in  his  Religion  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  will  hasten  to  touch  again  his 
warm  heart  and  drink  in  his  eloquent  sentences  as 
found  in  this  fresh  .and  important  volume.  And 


they  will  give  thanks,  too,  to  the  accomplished  Annie 
Harwood,  who  has  laid  us  under  additional  obligations 
to  her  for  her  excellent  translation.  The  present 
little  volume  presents  the  author  to  us  as  a  preacher, 
the  contents  consisting  of  two  series  of  sermons,  the 
first  series,  six  sermons,  being  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  suffering,  and  giving  title  to  the  book ;  the  re- 
maining sermons,  also  six  in  number,  are  on  Chris- 
tian Mysticism,  The  Voice  of  the  Church,  The  Sins 
of  Religious  Speech,  The  Supernatural  at  the  Bar  of 
Conscience,  The  Adoration  of  Mary  the  Sister  of 
Lazarus,  and  The  Jubilee  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  author's  view  of  suffering  is  of  course  the  evan- 
gelical Christian  view,  thoroughly  studied  and  elo- 
quently stated,  fresh  and  interesting  from  its  clear 
presentation  and  felicity  of  illustration. 

Removing  Mountains  :  Life  Lessons  from  the  Gos- 
pels. By  John  S.  Hart.  i6mo.  Pp.  306.  #1.25. 
New  York:  Carter  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Ceo. 
Crosby. 

Professor  John  S.  Hart  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful as  an  educator ;  he  would  have  been  equally 
so  as  a  preacher.  If  he  had  been  a  Methodist  we 
would  have  made  both  of  him;  as  it  is  he  must 
preach  his  excellent  sermons  and  send  out  his  admi- 
rable "  life  lessons  "  through  the  press.  The  result, 
as  it  is  before  us,  is  a  precious  volume  of  fresh, 
warm,  loving  thoughts  on  a  large  number  of  topics, 
all  drawn  from  scenes,  incidents,  and  lessons  found 
in  the  Gospels.  The  author's  style  is  very  neat  and 
clear,  and  bis  thoughts  and  reflections  are  suggestive 
and  valuable. 


pDITOR'S  JABLE. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Book  Committee. — 
The  final  Report  of  the  Book  Committee,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Conferences,  is  on  our 
Table,  and  we  find  it  also  accompanied  by  a  "  minor- 
ity report"  The  report  of  this  Committee,  made  to 
the  Annual  Conferences,  is  always  quite  a  different 
document  from  its  quadrennial  report  to  the  General 
Conference.  It  is  to  this  body,  and  not  to  the  Annual 
Conferences,  that  the  Book  Concern  and  Book  Com- 
mittee are  ultimately  responsible.  The  annual  report 
to  the  Conferences  is  not  a  detailed,  but  a  general 
rinding  of  the  Book  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
business  and  management  of  the  Concern  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  details  of  its  management  go 
to  the  General  Conference,  and  are  there  submitted 
to  whatever  examination  that  body  may  demand. 
We  make  these  remarks  to  meet  what  we  find  to  be 
a  common  objection  to  the  report  for  the  present 
year,  that  it  gives  only  the  general  finding  of  the 
Committee  without  facts  and  details.  This  general 
rinding  would  be  all  any  body  would  expect  under 
ordinary  circumstances;  it  is  only  because  painful 


rumors  affecting  the  Concern  have  existed,  that  any 
one  has  even  expected  a  detailed  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  any  other  body  than  the  General  Confer- 
ence. The  Committee  felt  called  upon  only  to  pursue 
its  usual  course,  and  to  present  its  general  findings 
to  the  Annual  Conferences,  and  to  seal  up  its  detailed 
report  for  the  General  Conference.  This  detailed 
report  consists  of  a  vast  amount  of  facts  and  testi- 
mony, sufficient  to  make  quite  a  printed  volume.  It 
is  a  question  whether  it  would  be  at  all  desirable  to 
lay  this  vast  amount  of  matter  before  the  Annual 
Conferences  and  the  public ;  for  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences it  ought  to  be  sufficient  that  the  Committee 
pursues  its  usual  course,  and  after  an  extended  and 
thorough  investigation,  lays  its  conclusions  before 
the  Church.  But  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  we 
believe,  this  Committee  presents  a  divided  report; 
ten  of  the  thirteen  present  report  their  findings  only; 
the  remaining  three  in  some  respects  differ  from 
these  conclusions,  and  publish  certain  facts  in  justifi- 
cation of  their  dissent  The  majority  again  inform 
us  that  "all  these  allegations  and  statements,"  made 
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by  the  minority,  "  were  before  the  Committee  and 
thoroughly  traversed  by  them,  and  in  view  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  known  to  them  in  the  speci- 
fied cases,  the  Committee  see  no  reason  to  modify  in 
the  least  their  solemn  judgment" 

Accepting  as  wise  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  its  conclusions,  rather  than  issue 
a  volume  of  "  a  thousand  pages  "  of  testimony  and 
statements,  our  only  object  now  is  to  find  the  value 
of  these  reports.   We  learn  that  the  Committee  had 
two  sessions,  at  which  thirteen  of  its  fifteen  members 
were  present ;  one  session  held  in  November,  1869, 
the  other  in  January  and  February,  187a   At  its  first 
session  the  Committee  "solicited  and  obtained  in- 
formation from  all  sources  within  its  reach,  and  did 
carefully  and  patiently  examine  all  witnesses  known 
to  them,  who  could  be  induced  to  appear  and  answer 
on  all  points  relating  to  rumors  and  charges,  and 
upon  the  testimony  before  them  made  up  their  report, 
which  was  given  to  the  public."  Then,  "learning 
t   that  the  said  report  did  not  satisfy  in  every  particular 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  that  new  and  important 
facts  had  come  to  light,  and  believing  that  a  more 
extended  investigation  could  be  had,"  the  Committee 
met  again  in  January,  1870,  and  re-examined  all  the 
testimony  taken  at  its  previous  meeting,  "and  all 
additional  testimony  attainable,  and  by  all  possible 
means  endeavored  to  probe  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy to  the  bottom." 

Certainly  we  have  here  evidence  of  patient  and 
extended  investigation ;  these  are  all  honorable  men, 
of  high  standing  as  the  representatives  of  their  indi- 
vidual districts,  and  of  reputation  in  all  the  Church. 
It  is  their  prerogative  to  know  all  about  the  business 
and  management  of  the  Concern.  They  are  respon- 
sible not  to  the  Agents  of  the  Concern,  but  to  the 
General  Conference;  they  are  wholly  independent 
of  the  Agents;  they  determine  the  salary  of  the 
Agents ;  they  can  suspend  the  Agents  for  cause. 
We  can  conceive  of  no  motive  in  this  Committee  to 
conceal,  to  misrepresent,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  than 
to  discover  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  report,  as  they 
tell  us  they  have  done,  their  "solemn  judgment" 
That  solemn  judgment  is  given  in  the  following 
form : 

1.  On  the  question,  "In  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment or  conduct  of  the  Agents,  or  either  of  them, 
has  there  been  any  fraud  or  corruption  in  the  Book 
Concern  ?"  the  Committee  were  unanimous  in  giving 
an  answer  in  the  negative. 

2.  On  the  question,  "Has  there  been  any  thing 
fraudulent  or  corrupt  in  the  practice  or  conduct  of 
any  employ^  in  the  Book  Concern  so  far  as  the  Print- 
ing Department  is  concerned  ?"  the  Committee  voted 
eleven  in  the  negative,  two  of  the  Committee  declin- 
ing to  vote.  • 

3.  On  the  question,  "Has  there  been  any  thing 
fraudulent  or  corrupt  in  the  practice  or  conduct  of 
any  employ^  in  the  Book  Concern  in  respect  to  the 
Bindery  Department  1"  the  Committee  fully  delibera- 
ted and  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  vote  of  nine  to 
four. 

These  questions,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Commit- 
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tee,  embraced  all  the  allegations  made  against  the 
Concern,  its  Agents  and  employes,  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  them  every  item  in  any  wise  affecting  the 
Concern  was  most  fully  investigated.  The  Committee 
could  not  find  otherwise  than  that  the  testimony  not 
only  failed  to  establish  the  existence  of  fraud,  defal- 
cation, or  corruption,  but  likewise  failed  to  sustain 
the  allegation  of  the  losses. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  entire  Committee 
exonerates  the  Agents  from  the  imputation  of  any 
fraud  or  corruption  in  the  management  or  conduct 
of  the  Book  Concern.  Eleven  of  the  Committee  ex- 
onerate "  any  employe1  of  the  Printing  Department 
from  fraud  or  corruption."  The  remaining  two  de- 
clined to  vote.  A  vote  of  nine  to  four  declared  the 
exemption  of  the  Bindery  Department  from  fraud. 
The  entire  Committee  agreed  also  in  the  following : 
"The  Committee,  furthermore,  is  prepared  to  say 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  disturbances,  we  find 
that  the  Concern  has  been  increasingly  prosperous, 
and  that  its  success  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  equaled, 
by  any  other  publishing  house  in  the  world,  and  that 
it  is  now  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition,  and  under 
such  a  system  of  checks  and  safeguards  as  guarantee 
security." 

Glancing  at  the  minority  report  we  find  that  three 
members  of  the  Committee  have  not  had  "  their  con- 
victions of  losses  and  mismanagement  in  the  Book 
Concern  relieved."  They,  however,  have  joined  with 
the  rest  of  the  Committee  in  exonerating  the  Agents ; 
therefore  "  the  losses  and  mismanagement,"  if  there 
were  any,  must  have  been  through  the  dishonesty  of 
employes.  But  one  of  these  three  must  have  ex- 
empted the  Printing  Department,  for  eleven  of  the 
thirteen  voted  that  there  had  been  nothing  fraudulent 
or  corrupt  in  that  Department  Looking  at  the  facts 
stated  in  the  minority  report,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
minority  does  not  itself  claim  that  any  actual  proofs 
of  fraud  in  the  Concern  were  before  them,  but  that 
these  facts  did  not  receive  sufficient  explanation  "  to 
relieve  their  convictions ;"  and  looking  at  the  facts 
themselves  they  are  such  as  indicate  that  there  may 
have  been  sharp  practice  if  not  deception  and  fraud 
in  an  outside  party,  and  possibly  dishonesty  in  an 
employe1  in  the  Concern.  But  all  these  facts  were 
before  the  whole  Committee  and  patiently  examined 
by  them,  and  yet  such  were  the  testimony  and  expla- 
nations of  these  facts,  that  ten  out  of  the  thirteen 
still  affirm  their  solemn  judgment  that  neither  the 
Agents  nor  any  'employe'  of  the  Concern  have  been 
shown  to  be  guilty  of  mismanagement  or  fraud.  It 
looks  to  us  as  if  the  majority  report  that  they  do  not 
find  evidence  on  which  to  accuse  any  one  connected 
with  the  Concern  of  fraud  or  mismanagement,  while 
the  minority  do  not  find  enough  evidence  to  remove 
their  conviction  of  mismanagement  in  an  employe1  of 
the  Concern  and  of  deception  and  fraud  on  the  part 
of  an  outside  party. 

We  can  not  withhold  our  regret  that  these  aver- 
ments contained  in  the  minority  report,  and  still  oth- 
ers that  have  been  given  to  the  public,  were  permitted 
to  go  forth  alone,  unaccompanied  by  the  testimony 
and  explanations  regarding  these  allegations  which 
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came  before  the  whole  Committee.  And  then  we 
are  again  reminded  that  this  testimony  and  these 
explanations,  "if  printed,  would  cover  about  one 
thousand  pages,"  and  see  the  impossibility  of  giving, 
through  the  public  prints,  equal  publicity  to  the  tes- 
timony and  to  the  allegations.  Better  they  had  not 
been  published  at  all,  but  that  the  whole  case  had 
gone  to  its  proper  tribunal,  the  General  Conference. 

In  what  we  have  said  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee we  include  the  whole  Committee,  and  respect 
the  honesty,  integrity,  and  purity  of  the  minority  as 
well  as  of  the  majority.  We  have  no  wish  to  impugn 
the  motives  of  any;  we  have  only  been  trying  to 
measure  the  value  of  the  two  reports,  and  we  believe 
they  both  clearly  vindicate  the  honesty,  integrity,  and 
good  management  of  the  men  whom  the  Church  has 
trusted  with  the  care  of  this  great  interest,  and  that, 
at  most,  some  frauds  or  mismanagement  may  attach 
to  an  employe5  of  the  Concern  and  to  an  outside  party 
having  dealings  with  the  Concern.  It  is  really  a 
matter  of  thanksgiving  and  congratulation  that  an 
immense  business  like  that  of  the  Book  Concern, 
involving  millions  of  dollars,  a  vast  variety  of  inter- 
ests, and  necessitating  the  employment  of  so  many 
subordinates,  can  bear  the  rigid  investigation  of  a 
committee  of  able"  men  for  four  or  five  weeks,  without 
eliciting  any  thing  more  than  that  possibly  one  of  its 
employes  may  have  proved  dishonest,  and  possibly  a 
purchaser  of  paper  for  the  house  may  have  used 
misrepresentation  and  deceit,  and  played  sharp  both 
on  the  Concern  and  the  paper  men  with  whom  he 
dealt. 

The  China  Conference. — Our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  the  article  of  Mr.  Doolittle  relating  the 
organization  of  our  first  Conference  in  China,  and 
the  ordination  of  the  first  native  preachers  by  Bfehop 
Kingsley.  We  append  here  the  following  statistics 
of  this  new-born  Conference  in  the  "  far  East :" 

Total  number  of  adult  worshipers  634 

"         "     "  baptised  Children  _  186 

"         "     "  probationers  .763 

Increase  of  adult  membership  the  past  jrear  183 

"      "  baptised  childrea   "     "     "   ...»   60 

"      "  probationers         "    "    "   4T0 

Number  of  new  students  or  assistant  helpers  received  H...ia 

"     "  former  "  •'  "     retained  -23 

"      "  native  helpers  "licensed  "  but  not  "  ordained  "  4 

"      "  formerly  "  licensed  "  preachers  ordained  deacons... 7 

"      "  deacons  ordained  elders  ..4 

"    #  "  circuits  18 

Of  appointments  or  presehing-places  there  are  63 

Of  these  chapels  or  churches  owned  by  the  mission  5 

"      rented   "        "  23 

"           "             "      supplied  by  the  native  Chris- 
tians without  expense  to  the  mission  ..35 

"Morning  Prayer."— Mr.  E.  H.  Trafton,  art 
publisher,  Chicago,  has  placed  on  our  table  a  copy 
of  his  beautifully  executed  chromo  bearing  the  above 
name.  It  is  after  the  charming  original  by  John 
Phillips.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  will  be  a  per- 
petual blessing  in  its  refining  influence  over  both 
parents  and  children  wherever  it  is  hung  upon  the 
wall.  It  is  the  representation  of  a  little  girl  kneeling 
in  prayer  in  front  of  a  window,  with  the  morning  sun 
sending  a  rich,  warm  light  on  her  and  through  the 
room.  The  expression  of  the  face  and  coloring  of 
the  whole  picture  are  very  fine.   The  size  of  the 


chromo,  which  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  oQ 
painting,  is  eleven  by  fifteen  inches.  It  may  be  had 
from  Mr.  Trafton,  sent  carefully  by  mail,  for  six 
dollars. 

The  School  Question.— The- Superior  Court  of 
Cincinnati  has  rendered  its  decision  on  the  important 
question  of  the  Bible  in  the  Common  Schools,  and, 
as  we  hoped,  that  decision  has  the  elect  of  rendering 
permanent  the  injunction  restraining  the  action  of 
the  School  Board  from  casting  die  Bible  and  religious 
instruction  out  of  our  public  schools.  We  have  not 
space  to  review  now  the  opinions  of  the  Judges. 
Judge  Storer  and  Judge  Hagans  ruled  to  sustain  the 
injunction ;  of  course  Judge  Taft  was  adverse  in  his 
opinion.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Storer  is  what  we 
might  expect  from  a  learned  and  Christian  judge, 
giving  concisely  and  strongly  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
case,  and  then  presenting  in  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
manner  the  general  relations  of  this  question  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  Judge  Hagans  presents  a  very 
able  argument,  confining  himself  mostly  to  the  purely 
constitutional  and  legal  bearings  of  the  case.  His 
presentation  of  such  questions  as  the  rights  of  con- 
science, the  relation  of  religion  and  morality  to  gov- 
ernment, the  relation  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  import  of  the 
"  Bill  of  Rights,"  and  the  legal  aspects  of  our  com- 
mon school  system,  is  a  valuable  contribution,  not 
only  to  legal  literature,  but  to  the  knowledge  and 
thought  of  the  people.  We  are  glad  t?  see  it  in  a 
neat  pamphlet  form,  and  would  recommetid  its  care- 
ful reading  to  all  who  wish  to  see  a  thorough  pre- 
sentation of  these  great  subjects.  Judge  Taft  dis- 
sents on  the  same  grounds  as  those  urged  by  Judge 
Stanley  Matthews,  and  which  we  noticed  some  time 
ago;  grounds  which  would  completely  subvert  our 
noblest  American  institutions,  and  place  some  of  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  nation  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  few  dissentients.  It  is  simply  an  exag- 
gerated presentation  of  the  absurdity  that  a  few  men 
on  the  ground  of  conscience  may  bring  the  millions 
to  their  feet ;  the  conscience  of  the  many  must  yield 
to  the  conscience  of  the  few.  The  movers  in  this 
attempt  to  drive  the  Bible  from  the  schools  and  to 
convert  them  into  nurseries  of  atheism,  may  as  well 
understand  at  once  that  the  "conscience"  of  the 
millions  on  the  other  side  will  assert  itself  in  this 
matter,  and  that  the  great  body  of  tax-payers,  who 
support  our  school  system,  will  and  should  resist  any 
tax  that  would  compel  them  to  support  a  system 
of  atheistic  schools.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement,  who  do  not  profess  to  be  troubled  much 
with  conscience  of  any  kind,  may  wake  up  some  day 
to  find  that  the  true  Christian  conscience  of  this 
nation  is  a  mightier  reality  than  they  have  dreamed 
oC  Better  let  our  school  system  alone.  There  is 
little  enough  of  religion  and  morality  in  it  now ;  the 
banishment  of  that  little  will  not  commend  it  to 
either  Romanists  or  Jews,  but  will  only  place  the 
whole  system  in  jeopardy  to  gratify  a  few  infidels. 
The  School  Board  deserves  this  rebuke  of  the  Court 
for  its  precipitate  action  on  so  vital  a  question. 
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RUDOLF  STIER'S  COURTSHIP. 


IT  is  really  refreshing  in  these  days  when,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  multitude  of  lugubrious 
croakers  in  favor  of  the  "good  old  days  of  our 
youth,"  and,  on  the  other,  the  positive  existence 
and  frequent  application  of  slip-shod  divorce 
laws,  would  almost  persuade  one  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  has  sunk  into  an  affair  either 
of  blind  and  transitory  passion,  or  of  mercenary, 
heartless  commercial  convenience,  to  fall  upon 
a  case  whose  unmistakable  genuineness  and 
charming  naivete  may  well  serve  to  strengthen 
our  faith  in  the  permanence  of  human  virtue, 
and  to  enable  us  to  hope  that,  as  our  great- 
grandparents  did  in  the  past,  so  also  will  our 
great-grandchildren  do  in  the  future,  namely,  fall 
into  real  heart-love,  court,  marry,  and  be  happy. 

The  case  we  refer  to  is  that  of  the  renowned, 
spiritually  minded  Bible  expositor,  Rudolf  Ewald 
Stier,  and  his  future  helpmeet,  Ernestine,  the 
worthy  daughter  of  General  Superintendent 
Nitzsch,  of  Wittenberg. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  October,  1824, 
and  was  preceded  by  an  acquaintance  and  court- 
ship of  about  three  years.  When  the  parties 
first  met  Rudolph  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
Ernestine  twenty-three. 

Ernestine  is  described,  at  this  point  of  time, 
as  a  young  lady  much  after  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  ideal,  as  found  in  1  Peter  iii,  2-4. 
She  had  a  profound  Christian  education,  the 
result  partly  of  extensive  intercourse  with 
learned  and  pious  leaders  in  German  theology, 
and  largely  of  personal  heart  experience  in  the 
midst  of  physical  sufferings.  Her  whole  inward 
and  outward  activity  was  directed  to  the  promo- 
tion of  purity  in  her  own  heart  and  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Church.  Her  ideal  of  Church- 
life  was  kindred  to  that  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum, 
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in  which  the  emotional  element  largely  predom- 
inated, with  a  slight  tendency  to  asceticism/ 
She  had  thoroughly  renounced  all  the  vanities 
of  show  and  fashion,  and  laid  aside  all  mere 
worldly,  classical  reading,  with  which,  however, 
she  had  already  become  largely  conversant.  A 
natural  aversion  to  marriage  had  recently  been- 
strengthened  by  a  believed  providential  call  to 
devote  her  life  exclusively  to  the  care  of  her 
feeble  parents — the  six  older  children  being 
already  married  off.  A  submissive  yielding  to 
the  guiding  of  Providence  led  her  to  renounce 
this  purpose,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  key  to  her 
whole  life  of  inward  peace  and  far-reaching  in- 
fluence.   Such  was  the  future  bride. 

The  bridegroom  was,  at  first,  of  far  different 
taste  and  mental  mold ;  though  afterward  the 
two  drank  in  so  largely  of  the  one  Spirit,  that 
the  most  complete  congeniality  and  oneness  of 
life-purpose  was  the  happy  result  Young  Ru- 
dolfs mind  had  been  well  trained  and  furnished, 
first  at  his  native  Pommeranian  gymnasium,  and 
after  the  age  of  sixteen,  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  But  his  early  life  had  not  been  religious, 
nor  even  ploddingly  studious ;  it  was  rather  that 
of  a  vague  enthusiasm  and  sentimental  aspira- 
tion after  an  unknown  good — much  such  a  spirit 
as  was  fostered  by  the  eccentricities  of  Jean 
Paul,  as  portrayed  in  his  romances.  The  ten- 
der passion  could  not  but  awake  early  and 
warmly  in  such  a  heart.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
sudden  breaking  off  by  death  of  an  intense  love 
for  a  cousin,  Pauline — "  a  child  pure  and  pious 
as  the  angels  " — that  first  awoke  him  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  insufficiency  of  earthly  love, 
and  occasioned  his  spiritual  conversion. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  relations  with 
Ernestine  Nitzsch,  he  was  an  earnest  Christian — 
an  incipient  preacher  and  a  student  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Wittenberg.    It  was  by 
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being  thrown  together  in  social  religious  activi- 
ties that  their  mere  outward  acquaintance  was 
nurtured  into  a  conscious  congeniality  of  aim 
and  heart  Ernestine  took  such  a  decided  part 
in  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  so- 
ciety and  seminary,  that  in  secret  she  was  jocu- 
larly styled  the  "  abbess  of  the  cloister."  Her 
manners  were  so  natural,  so  modest,  and  her 
words  so  pure  and  spirit-breathing,  that  the 
honest,  untarnished  heart  of  Slier  could  not 
long  resist  their  influences.  The  result  was 
that  his  religious  repose  was  deeply  troubled; 
he  found  his  heart  the  captive  of  two  seemingly 
conflicting  powers,  and  feared  lest  his  love  to 
the  creature  might  conflict  with  his  love-  to 
Christ.  After  many  inward  struggles  and  tear- 
ful prayers,  he  so  far  mastered  his  feelings  as  to 
determine  to  explain  by  letter  to  Ernestine  the 
nature  of  his  troubles,  fully  resolved  that  unless 
both  he  and  she  could  come  to  the  satisfactory 
assurance  that  their  union  was  the  will  of  God, 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  into  further  bond- 
age. She  also,  though  unconsciously  to  herself, 
had,  to  some  extent,  been  attracted  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  the  pure-minded  young  candidate  for 
the  ministry.  His  life  and  preaching  had  made 
upon  her  impressions  that  were  not  merely  and 
exclusively  spiritual  and  impersonal  But  it 
was  only  after  their  acquaintance  and  occasional 
social  intercourse,  their  honest  and  mutually 
edifying  conference  of  views  and  tastes  on  heart 
religion  had  extended  through  more  than  a  year, 
that  young  Stier  ventured  actually  to  broach  to 
Ernestine  the  question  which  had  long  been 
trembling  on  his  lips,  and  which  had  been  the 
occasion  of  so  many  prayers  and  tears — namely, 
whether  she  would  not  be  willing  to  come  into  a 
nearer  relation  to  him  than  that  of  a  mere  sister 
in  the  Lord. 

The  letter  in  which  he  did  this — for  after  long 
inward  debating  he  concluded  that  he  could 
more  satisfactorily  open  the  weighty  subject  by 
way  of  epistle  than  by  word  of  mouth — bears 
date  May  9,  1832;  and  we  take  the  liberty — a 
liberty  warranted  by  the  fact  that  his  sons  have 
inserted  in  their  Life  of  their  father  both  it  and 
several  other  of  his  love-letters— of  putting  it 
into  English,  without,  however,  entertaining  a 
very  sanguine  hope  that  very  many  who  read  it 
either  have  felt  its  spirit  in  the  past,  or  will,  in 
the  future,  make  it  their  model  when  writing  on 
the  same  subject 

The  letter  reads  thus: 

"Beloved  Sister  in  the  Lord, — In  the  holy 
name  of  the  Lord,  our  most  merciful  Savior, 
who  has  redeemed  us  both  with  his  blood,  and 
called  us  to  everlasting  bliss  in  his  love  t  Read 
this  letter  as  in  his  presence,  for  it  was  indeed 


so  written.  May  He  who  is  the  heart-searcher, 
and  whose  eyes  are  like  flames  of  fire,  prove 
and  search  our  hearts,  and  lead  us  In  the  sole 
right  way  of  his  eternal  will !  Amen. 

"  Again  I  address  you  in  writing,  as  I  think 
it  the  better  manner.  But  this  time  I  have  for 
yon  a  serious  and  earnest  communication,  which, 
in  fact,  I  desired  to  impart  to  you  verbally  last 
Monday,  and  hence  I  waited  for  you  so  early  in 
the  garden.  But  the  Savior  brought  it  about 
otherwise;  and  assuredly  it  must  have  been 
better  that  it  was  so.  It  is  now  some  time  that 
I  have  been  asking  the  Lord  whether  I  might 
address  you ;  and  so  long  as  I  was  in  the  least 
doubt,  I  kept  silence.  But  now  it  has  finally 
become  clear  to  me  that  I  might  address  you, 
nay,  that  I  must  do  so  in  order  no  longer  to 
remain  untrue.  Ernestine  I — for  this  once  let 
me  use  the  sisterly  du  (thou) — I  love  you,  and 
no  longer  simply  as  a  sister ;  I  desire  that  you 
should  forever  be  united  to  me  in  the  name  of 
Him  to  whom  we  both  belong,  and  in  whom,  as 
you  yourself  write,  'we  find  and  understand 
each  other.'  This  is  the  great  word  which  I 
have  to  say  to  you  in  the  sacred  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  I  submit  herewith  for  your  decis- 
ion what  I  clearly  see  to  be  a  most  vital  ques- 
tion, deeply  concerning  and  interesting  my 
whole  inner  life,  and  wait  the  expression  of  the 
Divine  will  in  yours. 

"  From  the  very  first  time  I  saw  you— on  my 
arrival  with  Sydow— your  acquaintance  has 
been  for  me  a  great  incentive  and  help  in  the 
pursuit  of  sanctification ;  in  my  whole  life  I 
know  of  no  external  influence  through  which 
the  Lord  has  so  much  promoted  my  inner  life 
as  through  your  words ;  even  to  see  you  merely, 
or  to  think  of  myself  as  in  your  presence,  was 
for  me  a  means  of  good.  But  this. was  not  so 
clear  to  me  at  the  time,  as  when — now  that  the 
will  of  Providence  seems  manifest — I  look  back 
over  the  past  And  yet  it  was  so  in  fact  I 
have  not  prepared  a  single  sermon  without  being 
influenced  and  encouraged  by  the  thought  that 
perhaps  you  would  hear  it  Dear  sister  I  do 
not  take  this  for  self-deception,  or,  more  still, 
for  passion  sprung  from  earthly  soil.  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  the  more  distrustful  I  have  been 
of  myself  in  this  respect,  the  clearer  it  has  now 
become  to  me  that  whatever  lives  in  me  for  you, 
springs  from  above.  How  strange  and  wonder- 
ful are  the  working  and  counter- working  influ- 
ences of  the  spirit  world !  So  recently  as  when 
I  wrote  to  you  about  your  dejection,  I  thought 
of  you  only  as  I  wrote — as  a  sister  in  Christ '/ 
I  did  not  yet  understand  myself,  nor  the  change 
which  had  long  been  taking  place  in  me.  And 
then  came  your  answer,  so  sympathetic  with 
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me,  so  deeply  sinking  into  my  heart,  as  can  not 
be  uttered,  but  only  felt  You  said  assuredly  the 
Lord  meant  to  bring  about  a  new  connection 
between  us  through  these  letters.  You  said, 
1  Let  us  in  spirit  reach  hands  to  each  other  for 
the  pilgrimage  toward  Zion.'  These  words 
awoke  in  me  the  first  conscious  movement  of  a 
desire  to  possess  you.  For  the  first  time  I 
thought  of  ourselves  as  united,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  I  thought  of  ourselves  as 
no  longer  reaching  hands  to  each  other  for  the 
heavenly  journey,  merely  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
And — I  will  speak  as  open-heartedly  as  a  child — 
how  often  do  merest  trifles  give  occasion  to 
wide-reaching  spiritual  consequences  !  It  was 
but  a  slight  gossip  in  Wittenberg,  that  we  were 
about  to  be  affianced,  that  awoke  me  to  a  serious 
examination  of  the  wishes  of  my  heart 

"Since  then  I  have  thought,  and  struggled, 
and  prayed.  It  was  expedient  from  the  very 
nature  of  my  former  and  much  perverted  life, 
and  from  my  mental  peculiarity,  that  1  should 
be  on  my  guard  against  the  delusions  of  my 
own  heart,  and,  in  fact,  trust  in  it  least  of  all. 
Hence  I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  look  away  from  you,  and  to  consult  the 
Lord  alone — have  concluded  that,  first  of  all, 
I  must  conquer  and  deny  myself — in  fact,  have 
had  days  when  all  was  given  over  fully  to  the 
Lord.  But  amid  all  this  honest  striving  to  fol- 
low the  Lord's  will  alone,  amid  all  my  prayers 
for  light  and  victory,  your  image  ever  returned 
to  me  with  renewed  power,  and  hovered  closer 
to  my  soul.  In  the  very  hours  when  my  soul  and 
heart  were  communing  most  sweetly  and  deeply 
with  the  Savior,  the  longing  for  you  sprang  up 
afresh  ;  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  I  in- 
variably found  you  by  my  side ;  and  every  meet- 
ing with  you — however  much  I  might  reproach 
myself  for  doubleness  of  heart  and  for  mingling 
my  own  will  and  selfish  desires  with  Christian 
fellowship  proper — was  in  fact  more  elevating, 
more  promotive  of  sanctification,  than  all  other 
external  influences  united.  Thus  1  have  ever 
found  my  love  for  you  rooted  and  grounded  in  my 
lore  to  the  Lord,  and  with*  it  from  tkt  beginning 
paired  and  interwoven ;  so  that  it  is  now  clear 
to  me  that  I  love  you  with  an  allowed  and  God- 
pleasing  love,  and  that  I  am  at  liberty  thus  to 
confess  it  to  you,  in  order  to  learn  whether  the 
all-merciful  Savior  designs  to  accord  me  an 
unspeakable  favor,  or  to  subject  me  to  the  puri- 
fying fires  of  self-denial — in  either  case  to  the 
elevation  of  my  inner  and  better  nature. 

"The  sudden  and  painful  blighting  by  death 
of  a  love  which  was  earthly  and  of  the  Adamic 
man,  was,  to  me,  the  awakening  trumpet  to  the 
new  birtb.    And  now  I  found — as,  in  fact,  in 


Christ  all  the  feelings  and  longings  of  the  heart 
are  sanctified  and  idealized — a  high  ideal  of 
Christian  bridal  and  wedlock  love;  one  that 
constantly  commended  itself  to  me  by  its  very 
contrast  to  my  former  love,  as  the  highest  form 
of  earthly  bliss.  This  ideal  of  a  love  plighted 
in  Christ,  springing  up  from  the  grave  of  all 
that  is  earthly  and  merely  personal,  and  promo- 
live  of  mental  furtherance  in  holiness  and  of 
preparation  for  a  blissful  eternity — this  ideal 
of  a  Christian  love,  wherein  two  hearts  long 
only  to  show  to  each  other  heavenly  and  God- 
born  love  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity,  and 
behold  in  their  mutual  love  only  a  reflexion  of 
that  higher  love  wherewith  each  with  bridal 
devotion  leans  on  the  common  Savior — the  ideal 
of  such  a  union  based  in  the  unseen  and  existing 
for  eternity,  but  which  the  wisdom  of  God  has 
established  under  the  form  of  a  sensuous  and 
secular  communion,  transfiguring  thus,  as  he  is 
wont,  the  earthly  into  the  heavenly — this  ideal 
of  bridal  and  wedlock  love  has  bow,  Ernestine, 
come  to  life  in  me  at  the  thought  of  you,  and  I 
feel  that  you  would  realize  in  my  life  that  for 
which  my  heart  pants  with  a  sacred  and  assur- 
edly God-planted  longing.  I  feel — and  it  is  in 
prayer  before  God  that  I  have  learned  to  feel 
it — that  a  union  with  you  would  be  of  infinite 
help  in  my  sanctification ;  nay,  that  this  union 
alone  would  bring  to  blossom  all  the  germs  of 
my  inner  man,  and  fully  develop  my  incipient 
new  birth  into  mature  and  divine  love. 

"Therefore  have  I  taken  courage  to  lay  all 
before  you  just  as  it  seemed  to  me.  But  I  really 
feel  too  deep  my  own  personal  unworthiness  to 
presume  to  say  more ;  and  yet  I  am  certain 
that,  with  my  whole  poor  heart,  I  love  you,  and 
I  feel  that  this  direction  of  my  heart  may  be  the 
will  of  the  Lord  ;  in  fact,  that,  possibly,  he  who 
knew  our  days  from  eternity  has  destined  us  for 
each  other.  Often  my  heart  is  venturesome* 
enough,  in  looking  back  over  the  course  of  our 
acquaintance  thus  far,  to  discover  many  things 
whereby  the  Lord  has  been  bringing  about  our 
union.  Often  have  I  wished  to  hope  for  that 
for  which  I  have  not  dared  expressly  to  pray ; 
namely,  that  you  might  actually  love  me  as  I 
love  you.  And  yet  what  am  I  that  I  should  not 
just  as  much  adore  the  Lord's  will,  even  should 
I  have  greatly  erred  ?  All  I  can  do,  therefore, 
is  to  ask  and  hope. 

"  Ernestine !  all  that  is  of  myself  is  only  misery 
and  sin — even  that  which  outwardly  might  seem 
quite  otherwise.  Much  sin,  much  storm  and 
unrest  has  already  passed  through  my  poor 
heart.  But  now  I  know  that  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  I  have  obtained  a  new  innocence  and 
a  heavenly  peace ;  with  all  my  weakness  I  am 
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blessedly  conscious  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
my  soul.  And  now  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you 
would  further  and  perfect  it.  Does  it  not  seem 
to  you  as  if  we  were  destined  for  each  other,  to 
complement,  sustain,  promote,  and  love  each 
oilier  in  the  Lord  ?  I  have  recognized  Christ 
in  you ;  you  in  me.  Can  you  also  conceive  it 
as  his  will  that  we  should  love  him  in  each 
other;  that  God's  work  in  our  souls  will  be 
brought  to  perfect  development  by  our  union  in 
him  ?  Will  you  be  the  life  companion  of  a  feeble 
but  faithfully  pursuing  disciple  of  the  Lord? 
And  can  you  not  believe  that,  perhaps  even 
in  him,  the  Lord  designs  to  bless  you?  May 
the  blessed  Savior  himself  guide  you  in  your 
decision,  and  may  his  will  be  done  among  his 
followers  to  all  eternity  !  Amen. 

"  Christian  marriages  formed  in  Christ,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  are  something  sacred, 
and,  therefore,  very  rare.  If  the  Lord  has 
brought  our  life-courses  together,  and  caused 
us  to  meet  and  comprehend  each  other,  in  order 
through  us  to  glorify  himself  before  the  world, 
then  may  his  will  and  pleasure  be  done.  All 
that  I  wish  I  wish  it  only,  and  in  so  far  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  his  will.  And  if  it  is  his  will, 
then  will  his  power  know  how  to  guide  and 
shape  every  thing  so  as  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. 

"  The  worldly  circumstances  of  the  matter,  and 
which  the  most  earnest  Christian  sense  must 
take  prosaically*  into  account,  are  such  that  I 
dropped  their  import  for  you  ;  in  fact,  they  were 
for  a  long  while  for  myself  a  dissuading  voice. 
You  are  asked,  beloved  sister,  whether  you  are 
willing  to  be  the  comforting  associate  and  help- 
meet of  a  poor  Lithuanian  evangelist  ?  When 
I  think  of  it  seriously  I  am  almost  driven  to 
decide  against  myself;  and  yet  I  would  wound 
you  if  I  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  this 
merely  material  phase  of  the  matter.  I  would 
be  feeble  of  faith  and  unchristian  were  I,  in  a 
case  where  the  inner  voice  calls,  to  look  seri- 
ously at  such  secondary  interests.  In  fact,  I 
think  that,  on  this  subject,  we  perfectly  under- 
stand each  other.  If  my  soul  becomes  daily 
more  clear,  more  calm,  more  holy,  it  is  only 
through  the  thought  of  you.  Your  love  would 
call  up  into  blossom  in  me  a  heavenly  Spring, 
of  which  that  of  earth  would  be  but  a  feeble 
shadow.  I  now  look  out  toward  you  with  weep- 
ing eyes,  and  place  in  your  hand  the  innermost 
wish  which  I  have  ever  cherished.  I  know  not 
yet  how  these  lines  will  reach  you.  Where  can 
I  speak  with  you,  undisturbed  and  alone  ?  Please 
let  me  know.  If  you  can,  and  are  willing,  soon, 
to  be  in  the  garden  [park]  earlier  than  usual — 
about  six  o'clock— I  will  there  wait  for  you. 


"May  the  all-merciful  Savior  send,  day  by 
day,  more  richly  into  our  hearts,  his  renewing 
Spirit,  and  thus  guide  us  into  all  truth  and 
wisdom !  May  his  heavenly  love  ever  more 
fully  consecrate  you,  dear  sister,  and  me,  your 
ever-loving  Rudolf  in  Christ,  unto  eternal  life  !" 

Such  was  Rudolf  Stier's  manner  of  putting 
"the  question."  We  submit  it,  even  in  the 
imperfect  form  of  a  translation,  as  a  rare  curi- 
osity— a  sacred  page  from  the  heart-life  of  one 
of  the  noblest  of  German  thinkers.  It  may 
well  call  us  all  to  heart-searching.  To  many 
it  will  sound  as  an  assuring  voice ;  to  others,  it 
will  be  a  happy  coincidence  with  their  own 
experience.  May  it  not  suggest  to  still  others 
the  only  spirit  in  which  the  sacred  sphere  of 
wedlock  life  should  be  approached  and  entered  ? 

To  Ernestine  this  question,  from  one  younger 
than  herself,  was  at  least  not  expected.  She 
had  already  said  "  no  "  to  riper  minds  ;  but  she 
knew  the  peculiar  congeniality  of  Rudolf  with 
herself,  and  she  could  not  believe  it  her  duty  to 
break  off  an  acquaintance  which  had  already 
been  so  great  a  blessing  to  her.  Therefore, 
after  several  days  of  prayerful  meditation,  she 
accorded  to  him  the  nearer  intimacy  of  a  Chris- 
tian brother,  in  the  hope  of  finally  obtaining  full 
certainty  as  to  God's  will  in  the  matter.  From 
this  time  on  she  wrote  him  at  intervals,  and 
when  hindered  from  seeing  him  personally,  many 
a  comforting  note.  From  them  we  select  a  few 
passages : 

"May  14/*. — As  heaven  is  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  His  ways  higher  than  our  ways. 
On  this  let  us  reverently  and  joyfully  reflect. 
All  that  you  think  to  be  able  to  attain  through 
me,  He  can  give  you  transcendently  and  thou- 
sandfoldly  more  in  other  ways  if  it  please  Him  ; 
therefore  may  our  own  wills  entirely  yield  to 
his.  I  know,  indeed,  that  love  in  the  Lord  is 
very  kindred  to  love  of  the  Lord ;  as,  indeed, 
the  former  springs  out  of  the  latter." 

"May  29/A. — There  is  something  infinitely 
more  blissful  than  we  usually  suppose  in  the 
simple  consciousness  of  doing  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  and  an  equally  great  wretchedness  when 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  our  habitual  labor 
and  living  we  do  not  feel  this  so  deeply,  but 
when,  at  great  crises,  the  Lord  holds  it  up 
before  the  soul,  then  we  perceive  it  sensibly 
enough." 

"June  14/A. — I  have  been  much  nearer  to 
you  since  we  were  outwardly  separated — as  is 
often  the  case  within  me.  When  I  am  alone, 
and  in  the  Savior's  presence,  or  in  an  environ- 
ment which  leaves  my  soul  free  to  think,  then 
feel  I  much  more  tenderly  toward  those  whom 
I  love  in  the  Lord." 
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"July  2d. — I  would  fain  pour  out  to  you  lam- 
entations over  my  spiritual  poverty,  but  it  would 
profit  nothing;  and  it  might  sound  as  if  I  knew 
of  no  Savior,  no  physician  capable  of  rooting 
out  this  disease.  Dear  Rudolf,  when  our  pil- 
grimage will  be  ended  we  shall  enter  into  eternal 
rest,  and  peace,  and  clearness  of  vision  ;  when 
the  bridegroom  shall  take  home  the  bride,  and 
retain  her  forever,  then  will  the  many  voices  be 
stilled  which  now  are  so  restless  and  anxious — 
then  will  they  all  blend  and  come  to  rest  in  one." 

"July  4tk. — You  were,  in  truth,  right  near  to 
me,  and  I  could  joyfully  give  you,  with  myself, 
entirely  into  His  hand.  I  thought  it  made 
really  very  little  difference  how  we  further  jour- 
neyed in  the  good  way — 1  mean,  whether  sep- 
arated or  united,  etc.— provided  only  that  we 
remain  in  the  way.  For,  indeed,  when  people 
are  journeying  they  think  of  little  else  than  the 
goal!" 

The  friends  of  both  Stier  and  Ernestine  were 
glad  of  this  intimacy,  and  they  hoped  and  felt 
confident  that  she  also  would  soon  outgrow  this 
more  sisterly  love,  and  pass  over  into  its  more 
earnest  phase. 

A  six  weeks'  vacation  trip  of  Rudolf  served 
only,  as  he  had  wished  to  her  at  their  parting  in 
the  garden,  to  bring  them  again  together  nearer 
and  nearer.  He  had  left  with  her  as  a  memento 
a  few  fresh  manuscript  poems,  and  she  had  sent 
along  with  him  as  a  companion  on  his  journey 
the  more  recent  pages  of  her  journal — that  we 
"see  therefrom  how  poor  and  miserable  was 
the  sought-for  bride,  and  how  she  lived  only 
from  grace." 

This  journal  spread  sunshine  all  along  Ru- 
dolf's tour.  He  met  with  a  few  very  spiritual 
sisters  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  and,  in  the  joy 
of  his  love,  let  one  of  them  read  Ernestine's 
journal.  For  his  own  soul  it  was  manna  indeed. 
In  fact,  he  read  in  it  so  often,  and  with  such 
gladdening  results,  that  his  friends  got  to  saying 
to  him,  whenever  he  appeared  especially  merry : 
"Surely,  you  have  just  been  reading  in  Ernes- 
tine's diary."  Letters  to  the  young  lady  he  of 
course  did  not  foil  to  send.  They  do  not  con- 
sist merely  and  simply  in  reiterated  expressions 
of  devotion  and  flattery,  as  is — ad  nauseam  to 
any  but  the  two  persons  concerned — the  case 
with  most  love-letters ;  but  they  abound  in  vivid 
descriptions  of  his  spiritual  and  social  experi- 
ences, with  due  interweaving  of  the  gold  thread 
of  modest  love.  Once  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
exclaim  to  her :  "  O  thou,  my  unspeakably  be- 
loved second  heart!" 

At  the  close  of  vacation  Rudolf  met  again  his 
beloved,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  were, 
in  fact,  nearer  each  other  than  ever  before.  In 
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an  October  evening  garden  interview  he  told 
her  that  his  soul  needed,  as  a  help  in  the  pas- 
toral work,  the  cheer  and  encouragement  of  a 
loving  bride,  and  that  even  if  it  were  God's  will 
that  to  the  eye  of  the  world  she  should  be  but 
his  sister,  nevertheless,  in  his  heart,  she  should 
be  his  Rachel  forever.  Christmas  night  he 
spent  in  meditation  in  his  study.  Ernestine 
was  in  feeble  health,  but  in  her  hands  lay  a  little 
gilt-book  in  which  Rudolf  had  beautifully  copied 
his  better  poems.  All  January  (1823)  she  con- 
tinued ailing ;  and  almost  daily  Rudolf  sent  her 
a  precious  message,  to  which  she  did  not  always 
fail  to  give  answer.  It  was  now  first  that  the 
doubts  in  Ernestine's  heart  began  rapidly  to 
break  away.  She  saw  more  and  more,  in  Ru- 
dolfs wooing,  a  call  of  Providence.  A  near 
relative,  one  who  well  knew  the  state  of  her 
heart,  wrote  her  words  that  cleared  away  the 
last  cloud :  "One  thing  I  have  observed  wherein 
Rudolf  differs  from  all  others  who,  as  yet,  have 
sued  for  your  hand.  Of  all  of  those  you  were 
fully  the  intellectual  master.  This  one,  how- 
ever, is  superior  to  you.  If  this  is  true  and 
deeply  based,  you  may  doubt  and  hesitate  still, 
but  in  heaven  the  matter  is  already  decided, 
provided  only  that  his  heart  is  certain  and  un- 
wavering." And  on  January  16th  she  wrote 
from  her  sick-bed  the  first  real  confession  of 
love :  "  Until  now  it  has  seemed  so  untrue 
when  I  called  you  beloved,  because  I  found  in 
my  heart  such  an  absence  of  love.  But  I  know 
it  does  not  depend  on  feeling,  and  I  have 
thought  finally  that,  of  and  before  the  Lord, 
there  must  be  some  love  in  my  heart  without 
my  knowing  it,  and  my  conscience,  now  for  the 
first  time,  allows  me  to  speak.  Childish  it  may 
be,  but  why  do  you  so  love  such  a  child  ?" 

Her  conscience  became  soon  more  flexible 
still.  On  February  10,  1823,  she  gave  him  the 
long-sought  and  now  maturely  considered  "yes," 
for  life.  Those  who  saw  Stier  at  this  time,  and 
who  have  known  his  whole  life,  aver  that  they 
never  saw  elsewhere  in  mortal  man  such  a 
transfigured  look  of  inward  bliss.  Two  days 
later  Ernestine  sent  him,  in  a  note,  such  words 
as  these: 

.  "  My  soul  also  as  well  as  yours  is  enjoying  a 
great  calm,  far  different  from  what,  a  little  while 
ago,  I  could  have  anticipated  under  these  circum- 
stances. Calmly  as  when  he  walked  on  earth, 
so  comes  he  now  to  us.  The  eyes  of  friends 
can  not  see  the  great  change  that  is  taking  place 
in  me,  and  yet,  dear,  dear  love,  I  discover  plainly 
in  this  very  calmness  the  seal  wherewith  Christ 
is  marking  as  a  bride  for  himself  our  united 
souls.  O,  if  I  could  only  reveal  it  to  you  as  it 
is,  how  clearly  would  it  seem  to  be  His  doing 
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that  has  overcome  my  nature  and  given  me  to 
you.  In  my  temperament  there  was  something 
repugnant  to  our  union,  and  the  more  I  became 
conscious  of  it,  the  more  disinterestedly  could 
I  pray  that  God's  will  alone  might  be  done. 
And  now  that  He  has  overcome  this,  1  see  as  a 
type  more  deeply  than  ever  the  radicalness  of 
the  spiritual  change  whereby  we  are  to  be  trans- 
formed into  his  bride.  Humanly  speaking,  thy 
life  holds  out  before  me  no  easy  pilgrimage ;  for 
the  chosen  messengers  of  God  are,  in  a  far 
higher  sense  than  the  simple  lay  Christian,  to 
be  followers  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  But,  O, 
should  we  not  gladly  kiss  the  ground  where  his 
feet  have  trodden,  even  though  it  reek  with 
blood  I" 

But  Stier  could  not  bear  the  change  so  calmly 
as  this.  Every  body  remarked  the  unwonted 
elasticity  of  the  step  with  which  he  approached 
the  venerable  home  of  Ernestine.  But  one 
serious  difficulty  remained  yet  to  surmount — to 
get  the  consent  of  the  'parents.  The  generous 
and  sympathizing  heart  of  good  mother  Nitzsch 
was  soon  won  over.  But  it  was  not  without  se- 
rious trembling  that  the  young  student-preacher 
approached,  March  9,  1823,  the  staid  and  re- 
vered Superintendent.  On  the  subject  being 
introduced,  father  Nitzsch  looked  up  seemingly 
a  little  surprised,  and  with  his  habitual  repose 
remarked  that  the  matter  was  as  good  as  new  to 
him,  but  that  it  was  a  principle  of  his  not  to 
interfere  with  the  choice  of  his  daughter,  and 
that  in  the  present  case  he  had  nothing  to  object 
to  the  person  of  the  suitor;  but  still  he  would 
have  to  hold  fast  to  his  old  axiom,  not  to  permit 
the  complete  betrothal  of  his  daughter  before 
the  suitor  should  be  well  settled  in  life.  Dis- 
couraging as  this  was,  it  luckily  turned  out  that 
the  prayers  of  mother  Nitzsch  and  other  rela- 
tives soon  overcame  his  "axiom;"  and  Rudolf, 
was  then  admitted  to  that  freedom  of  visiting 
the  family  and  associating  with  Ernestine,  which, 
in  German  society,  Is  allowed  only  to  the  be- 
trothed. 

Shortly  after  this  he  closed  his  course  of 
study  in  the  Seminary,  preached  his  final  ser- 
mon in  Wittenberg,  and  received  his  testimo- 
nial of  proficiency  in  theology  and  fitness  fer 
office  in  the  State  Church.  Then,  after  linger- 
ing six  weeks  longer  in  the  society  of  his  friends, 
and  especially  of  Ernestine,  he  took  formal 
leave  and  started  to  visit  his  parents  In  East 
Prussia,  preparatory  to  casting  about  for  such  a 
settlement  in  life  as,  in  his  own  eyes  and  es- 
pecially in  those  of  father  Nitzsch,  would  justify 
him  in  taking  unto  himself  his  Ernestine.  This 
accomplished,  he  returned  to  claim  the  bride 
with  whom  he  was  already  spiritually  united. 


SYMPATHY. 


FART  II. 

MISS  DOROTHY  meditated  a  good  deal 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  It  was  an 
unusual  exercise  and  rather  puzzled  Aunt 
Ruthie,  who  was  accustomed  to  listen  with  ad- 
miring humility  to  her  sister's  accounts  of  her 
visits.  It  is  true  that,  as  she  listened,  strong 
doubts  would  often  suggest  themselves  as  to 
whether  Miss  Dorothy  always  hit  upon  the  best 
methods  of  comforting  those  who  needed  con- 
solation ;  and  once  she  went  so  for  as  to  think 
that  sympathy  must  be  harder  to  bear  than  act- 
ual trials.  You  see  Aunt  Ruth  was  such  a 
quiet,  gentle  little  woman,  with  such  a  shy  sense 
of  delicacy  in  regard  to  other  people's  affairs, 
and  such  a  shrinking  timidity  as  to  being  her- 
self known  as  a  helper,  that  she  could  not  be 
expected  to  understand  the  broader  field  that 
her  sister  occupied.  She  rather  liked  the  medi- 
tative mood  of  the  evening.  Sometimes  it  was 
pleasanter  to  think  than  to  listen.  And  this 
evening,  while  her  fingers  worked  nimbly  to 
finish  little  Nannie's  dress,  all  sorts  of  pleasant 
fancies  were  filling  her  head. 

In  the  morning  Miss  Dorothy  arose  armed 
with  new  strength.  The  plain  remarks  of  Doc- 
tor Ludlow  and  Mr.  Elder  still  rankled  in  her 
mind  tike  a  set  of  unpleasant  thorns,  but  she 
was  not  to  be  turned  from  the  noble  mission  of 
her  life  by  the  rude  rebuffs  of  two  men.  "  What 
could  they  know  of  the  power  of  sympathy?" 
she  asked  indignantly,  brushing  out  her  hair 
with  such  energy  that  nothing  but  a  timely  fear 
of  not  leaving  enough  to  fasten  her  chignon 
kept  her  from  becoming  suddenly  bald  in  spots. 

"  Men,"  she  went  on  with  an  inspiration  that 
made  her  akin  to  the  strongest  women's  rights 
women  of  the  day,  "  men  have  strength,  animal 
strength,  but  no  hearts.  I  am  glad — ahem! 
well,  I  ought  to  be  glad  I  am  not  tied  to  one  of 
them." 

Now  Miss  Dorothy,  even  while  sturdily  as- 
serting her  right  to  comfort  people  in  spite  of 
themselves,  had  an  undercurrent  of  conviction 
in  her  mind,  or,  rather,  an  instinctive  sense  that 
she  was  not  so  much  actuated  by  compassionate 
interest  as  by  a  desire  to  meddle  with  and  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  others.  A  woman's  instinct 
is  nearly  always  reliable,  and  is  often  a  safer 
guide  than  the  slower  process  of  reasoning. 

Miss  Dorothy's  instinct  was  a  true  one.  It 
was  so  clearly  in  the  right  that  it  was  sometimes 
impossible  to  stifle  it  by  the  most  eloquent 
setting  forth  of  the  happy  influence  of  sympa- 
thy. On  this  particular  morning  there  was  such 
a  struggle  in  her  mind  between  common  sense 
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on  the  on*  hand  and  a  desire  to  magnify  her 
"  mission  "  on  the  other,  that  she  sat  down  "to 
the  tempting  breakfast  prepared  by  her  sister 
without  once  remembering  to  appropriate  for 
her  own  eating  the  crfepest  buckwheat  or  the 
juiciest  part  of  the  steak.  Noticing  this*  Aunt 
Ruth  re  anxiously  inquired  if  she  were  411. 

"N*   Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"I  thought  you  did  not  seem  like  yourself." 

No  response  was  made  to  this  remark,  and 
both  sisters  ate  in  silence  till  the  sodden  ringing 
of  the  door- bell  startled  thetm 

"  Who  can  h  beat  this  time  Of  the  morning?" 
said  Aunt  Rothte,  going  to  the  window  and 
peering  down  into  the  yard  in  the  vain  effort  to 
obtain  a  view  of  their  visitor. 

"You  will  be  more  likely  to  find  out  by  going 
to  the  door,"  said  Miss  Dorothy. 

Aunt  Ruth  meekly  obeyed  the  hint.  It  was 
a  little  red-headed  boy,  and  he  wanted  Miss 
Dorothy. 

"  My  mother  wants  her  to  come  straight  over 
to  our  twtase  as  quick  as  she  can." 
"Your  mother  is  Mrs.  Cornell,  is  she  not?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Is  atay  thing  the  matter?   Is  she  sick?" 

Aunt  Ruth's  kindly  thoughts  were  off  in  a 
twinkling  itt  an  excursion  among  the  dried  herbs 
in  the  attic. 

"  I  do  n't  know,"  said  the  boy,  taking  off  his 
cap  to  scratch  his  head.  "  She  told  me  to  come 
over  here  quicker  "n  lightning  and  fetch  Miss 
Dorothy.   That  is  all  I  know." 

"Well,  t  'II  ten  her,"  said  Aunt  Ruth  doubt- 
fully as  she  Slowly  closed  the  door  after  him. 
"  If  it  is  a  case  of  real  sickness  now,  Mrs.  Cor- 
nell may  need  a  cup  of  gruel  or  broth  more 
than  sympathy." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Miss  Dorothy's 
sudden  elation  Of  spirits  when  the  boy's  mes- 
sage was  repeated  to  her.  It  would,  without 
doubt,  give  her  a  chance  to  work  in  her  own 
way.  It  settled  the  question  whether  she  was 
needed  Or  not.  And  it  was  truly  providential 
that  when  she  Was  juSt  yielding  to  her  discour- 
aging fears,  there  should  come  to  her  very  door 
a  stroke  of  business  in  her  own  line. 

As  soon  as  she  could  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  without  even  waiting  to  finish  her  break- 
fast, only  delaying  long  enough  to  tell  Aunt 
Ruth  to  keep  the  dishes  hot  till  her  return,  she 
started  for  Mrs.  Cornell's.  The  red-headed 
boy  was  watching  for  her  by  the  door,  and  he 
ushered  her  at  once  into  his  mother's  sitting- 
room. 

A  middle-aged  woman  sat  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, rocking  herself  backward  and  forward, 
and  groaning  fearfully.   "O,  Miss  Dorothy," 
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she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !  Bill, 
go  out  and  shut  the  doors  after  you.  Boys," 
said  Mrs.  Cornell,  getting  up  herself  to  see  if 
the  doors  were  shut — "  Boys  are  forever  in  the 
way.  It  is  a  puzzle  what  they  were  made  for. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  something.  I  have  been  in 
a  worry  for  two  or  three  days,  and  my  husband 
only  laughs  at  me.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  do 
that." 

"No,"  replied  Miss  Dorothy  solemnly,  "I 
never  laugh  at  trouble.  It  is  very  Unfeeling  for 
any  one  to  do  so." 

"  So  I  think.  I  totd  my  husband  so  almost 
in  your  very  words.  But  he  said  he  'd  had 
dozens  of  them  and  never  thought  they  were 
worth  mentioning." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  not  quite  under- 
standing whether  "  dozens  "  referred  to  children 
or  cabbages. 

"And  Martha  says  they  are  as  Common  as 
huckleberries,  and  are  good  for  one's  health, 
too.  Of  course  she  isn't  frightened  if  her 
father  makes  light  of  it." 

"No,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  still  feeling  her 
way  through  the  mist,  "  I  suppose  not." 

"  O,  dear !"  Mrs.  Cofhett  was  again  rocking 
herself  furiously.  "  I  suppose  there  Is  a  great 
deal  in  taking  it  in  time,  though  I 've  always 
said  if  I  ever  had  one  I  would  give  right  up  and 
die  without  doing  a  thing.  Mrs.  Woodward 
has  had  three,  but  she  took  them  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  heard  last  week  that  she  had  another, 
and  that  is  what  worries  me.  Once  started,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  entirely  clear  of  them.  O, 
dear!" 

"Can  I  help  you  about  it?"  Miss  Dorothy 
hesitated,  not  certain  to  what  she  might  commit 
herself. 

"  I  do  n't  know.    I  will  show  it  to  you." 

Miss  Dorothy  started  and  looked  keenly  into 
all  the  corners  of  the  room  and  under  the  tables 
with  a  vague  idea  that  some  animal  was  to  be 
exhibited. 

It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mrs.  Cornell 
hurriedly  unfastened  the  neck  of  her  dress  and, 
slipping  it  down,  displayed  on  the  tip  of  her 
shoulder  one  of  those  troublesome  swellings 
commonly  called  "pussy-boils."  "  Did  you  ever 
see  any  thing  like  it  ?  It  has  been  swelling  and 
swelling  for  three  days." 

If  that  were  true  it  had  been  extremely  lazy 
about  it,  for  now  it  was  not  as  large  as  a  walnut. 

"What  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?  Don't  touch 
it,  for  pity's  sake.   What  is  it  ?" 

"Not  a  felon?"  suggested  Miss  Dorothy, 
whose  knowledge  of  tumors  was  limited  to 
their  names. 

"A  felon  ?  No.  Felons  do  n't  come  on  the 
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neck.  They  start  from  the  bone  too.  Steve 
had  a  felon.    I  know  what  a  felon  is." 

"  What  have  you  done  for  it  ?" 

"  Not  much.  I  am  afraid  of  driving  it  back 
into  my  blood,  or  of  bringing  it  to  an  open  sore. 
Steve  says  I  had  better  poultice  it,  but  what  do 
men  know  ?" 

"  Very  little,  indeed,"  assented  Miss  Dorothy 
with  an  emphasis  only  to  be  explained  by  her  yes- 
terday's encounter  with  Mr.  Elder.  "Scarcely 
any  thing,  in  fact  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cornell," 
she  went  on  with  a  wise  look,  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  frighten  you,  but  have  any  of  your  relations 
ever  died  of  cancer  ?" 

•  "Why,  my  mother  did.  And  that  is  just 
what  I 've  been  telling  Steve.  I  thought  of  it 
as  soon  as  I  heard  about  Mrs.  Woodward." 

"  What  did  your  husband  say  ?" 

"  He  said  I  could  not  scare  my  wits  out  with 
borrowed  trouble.  And  4  besides,'  said  he, 4  the 
thing  will  come  to  a  head  and  burst  before  you 
have  time  to  get  crazy.'  That's  all  the  sym- 
pathy he  gave  me." 

44  How  unfeeling !    Positively  brutal  1" 

"You  don't  think  it  is  ready  a  cancer?" 
queried  the  poor  wom#n,  ready  to  catch  at  any 
thing  hopeful  in  spite  of  her  own  persistence  in 
foreboding. 

"  Does  it  burn  and  sting  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  itch?" 

44  Yes.   O,  dear !" 

"Well,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Miss  Dorothy 
impressively,  "  if  I  were  you  1  would  show  it  to 
the  doctor.    It  might  be  cut  out,  you  know." 

"Mysakes!" 

"  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  cancers  are  apt 
to  come  again  after  they  are  cut  out.  In  fact, 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  do  so.  But  there  was 
Mary  Ann  Day — she  lived  a  year  longer  for 
having  hers  taken  out   And  life  is  sweet." 

"  I  do  n't  know  about  that  if  one  has  to  be 
dying  all  the  time.  But  I  'II  see  the  doctor. 
That  can't  do  any  hurt  Perhaps,"  said  the 
poor  woman, 44  we  may  be  mistaken.  And  there 's 
one  thing  about  it,"  she  added  stoutly,  14 1  am 
not  going  to  suffer  death  with  a  cancer  if  1 
have  n't  got  one.  I  '11  go  straight  down  to 
Dr.  Ludlow's  office." 

41  Not  to  the  young  doctor  ?" 

44  Yes.  Why  not  ?  He  is  our  family  doctor. 
I  guess  he  can  tell  a  cancer  if  he  sees  one." 

"  But  old  Dr.  Rose  is  so  sympathetic." 

14  If  I  have  really  got  a  cancer  I  do  n't  want 
any  sympathy.  I  will  just  bear  it.  If  it  is  not 
a  cancer  I  do  n't  need  any." 

Without  further  parley  or  a  word  of  apology, 
Mrs.  Cornell  tied  on  her  bonnet  and  started 


briskly  down  the  street,  leaving  her  visitor  alone 
in  the  house. 

"There 's  manners  for  you,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Miss  Dorothy,  as  she  followed  at  a  slower  pace. 
44  The  next  time  I  leave  a  good  warm  breakfast 
to  investigate  a  goose-pimple  on  a  spleeny 
woman's  shoulder  I  shall  be  several  years  older 
than  I  am  now.  I  should  just  like  to  know 
what  Dr.  Ludlow  says  to  her." 

Her  curiosity  was  gratified  in  short  time. 
Mrs.  Cornell,  who  supposed  Miss  Dorothy  to 
be  seriously  alarmed  on  her  account,  no  sooner 
had  her  own  fears  set  at  rest  than  she  bethought 
herself  of  her  duty  to  quiet  ber  visitor's  anxie- 
ties. Miss  Dorothy  had  not  quite  finished  her 
second  attempt  at  eating  her  breakfast  before 
the  door-bell  rang,  and  the  red-headed  lad  ap- 
peared again.  This  time  he  had  a  note  for  her. 
It  ran  thus: 

44  Deer  miss  dorothy,  steve  was  rite.  It  is  a 
bile.  The  kore  is  cum  out  the  doctor  put  on 
a  plaster,   the  pane  is  stopt 

"Martha  Cornell." 

A  whole  week  now  passed  by  without  any 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Miss  Dorothy  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  her  suffering  fellow-creatures. 
It  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  her  part  Just  let 
people  try  what  they  could  do  without  .her  sym- 
pathy and  then  see.  Blessings  are  never  valued 
as  they  should  be  until  they  are  taken  away. 

44  If  there  is  one  class  of  people  who  need 
sympathy  more  than  others  it  is  the  ministers 
and  their  families." 

Miss  Dorothy  looked  across  the  little  work- 
stand  between  her  and  her  sister  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  just  made  and  is  announcing  a 
grand  discovery. 

44  You  see,  Ruthie,  that  not  only  their  busi- 
ness, but  all  their  associations  are  different  from 
the  common  worldly  people  around  them.  Their 
work  is  a  spiritual  work,  and  this  fact  is  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a  solemn  work,  a 
responsible  work,  the  care  of  immortal  souls." 

"Yes,"  assented  Aunt  Ruth  absently,  her 
mind  running  on  the  propriety  of  offering  a 
glass  of  her  clear  apple-jelly  to  an  invalid  lady 
who  had  just  moved  into  the  place,  and  conse- 
quently had  few  acquaintances  there.  44  They 
are  rich,  to  be  sure,"  she  said  aloud,  "  but  still 
it  might  be  pleasant  for  her  to  know  that  we 
thought  of  her  comfort" 

44  Rich  1"  repeated  her  sister.  44  How  did  you 
find  that  out?  His  salary  is  not  large.  I  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  any  thing  else." 

44 1  do  n't  know  any  thing  about  his  salary.  I 
only  judged  from  their  way  of  living.  They 
would  not  keep  two  servants  if  they  were  very 
poor." 
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"Two  servants !  Have  you  lost  your  senses, 
Ruth?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  his 
salary  is,  and  that  Mrs.  Mason  does  her  own 
work." 

"Excuse  me,  Dorothy.  I  was  speaking  of 
the  lady  who  has  moved  into  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage." 

"I  was  talking  about  the  minister's  folks," 
responded  Miss  Dorothy,  loftily.  "I  do  believe, 
Ruth,  that  you  grow  absent-minded  qvery  day. 
It  is  not  a  very  polite  habit.  I  would  break  it 
up,  if  I  were  you." 

"Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Ruth,  meekly,  "it  is  a 
bad  habit,  as  you  say.  I  suppose  I  have  fallen 
into  it  from  staying  so  much  alone.  I  must 
correct  it." 

Still,  the  almost  transparent  apple- jelly  would 
not  be  dismissed  from  her  thoughts.  It  would 
be  such  an  unpretending  way  of  showing  a 
neighborly  interest;  not  a  bit  like  offering 
charity;  only  saying,  as  gently  as  possible, 
"  We  know  you  are  ilL  Let  us  help  you  if  we 
can." 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  just  how  Aunt  Ruth 
looked.  She  was  not  so  very  old — not  more 
than  sixty,  but  her  hair  was  all  white  like  silver. 
She  had  basel-brown  eyes  with  the  pleasantest 
expression,  and  yet  with  a  look  in  them  that 
told  you  she  had  suffered.  There  was  a  soft 
peachy  bloom  on  her  cheek,  and  her  forehead 
was  only  a  little  wrinkled.  Little  Jimmie  Lake, 
who  would  come  so  shyly  into  the  back  door  to 
receive  one  of  her  turnovers,  always  told  his 
mother  at  night  that  Aunt  Ruth's  face  was  a 
picture.  It  was  such  a  sweet,  lovely  old  face, 
with  a  peace  in  it  that  made  you  think  of  the 
angels — a  face  that  rested  and  quieted  the 
looker-on  ;  that  unconsciously  preached  the  gos- 
pel of  love.  The  softly  smiling  lips  were  never 
heard  to  utter  a  slander  or  an  unkind  word. 
One  would  as  soon  expect  to  find  a  well  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  heart  of  a  white  lily  as  to  catch 
a  bit  of  unchristian  gossip  proceeding  from  her 
mouth. 

Aunt  Ruth  thought  very  little  of  herself.  The 
unconscious  grace  of  her  sweet  humility  was 
very  charming  now,  and  it  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly  attractive  in  those  long-ago  days  when 
handsome  Harry  Dayton  won  her  for  his  bride. 
Although  his  choice  made  her  very  happy,  she 
could  not  help  being  surprised  that  it  had  not 
fallen  on  her  sister  who  "  had  so  much  more 
talent."  How  Harry  laughed  when  she  told 
him  so  !  It  was  no  wonder  that  she  was  some- 
times absent-minded,  or  that  her  thoughts  loved 
to  linger  among  the  memories  of  her  earlier 
life;  that  the  twin  babies  and  almost  idolized 
husband  should  still  seem  a  part  of  her  own 


being,  though  the  Father  had  so  long  ago  taken 
them  to  his  rest  above. 

Little  children  came  as  naturally  to  her  as  to 
their  own  mothers.  But  they  never  troubled 
her  sister.  Miss  Dorothy's  well  of  sympathy 
was  altogether  too  deep  for  children  to  sound. 

"  I  guess,"  said  little  Fannie  Lake,  Jimmie's 
sister,  "  I  guess  if  you  were  a  little  girl,  and 
had  the  earache,  you  would  n't  want  her  to  tuck 
you  into  bed." 

Still  it  was  indisputable  that  Miss  Dorothy 
was  a  fine-looking  woman,  and  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  power.  Aunt  Ruth  watched 
her  in  the  afternoon  as  she  walked  down  the 
street  toward  the  minister's  house,  and  won- 
dered anew  why  her  own  life  had  been  so  full 
of  love  and  tender  ties,  and  her  sister's  com- 
paratively so  barren. 

"She  is  so  talented,"  she  said  admiringly. 
"  Now  I  never  should  think  of  going  down  to 
offer  sympathy  to  our  minister.  He  seemed  so 
good  and  so  strong,  so  far  above  me  somehow. 
I  could  not  help  him  if  I  were  to  try." 

Aunt  Ruth  little  knew  the  minister's  estimate 
of  her  lovely  character,  or  how  her  sweet  Chris- 
tian graces  sent  a  warm  glow  to  his  heart  when 
it  sank  down  discouraged  with  its  unavoidable 
conflict  with  selfish  and  worldly  Christians. 
"  She  restores  my  confidence  in  the  power  of  a 
really  religious  life,"  he  would  often  say  to  his 
wife.  "  I  never  see  her  without  thinking  of 
Lowell's  beautiful  lines : 

'  She  doeth  little  kindneues 
Which  moat  leere  undone  or  deepise : 
For  naught  that  sets  on*  heart  at  ease, 
And  giveth  happinen  or  peace, 
la  low  esteemed  in  her  eyes.'" 

Aunt  Ruth  would  have  opened  her  eyes  in 
astonishment  if  she  had  heard  this.  As  she 
stood  by  the  window  watching  her  sister,  and 
thinking  over  the  self-denying  labors  of  the 
pastor  and  the  hinderances  to  his  work,  she 
never  once  thought  that  she  was  one  of  the  few 
who  kept  him  from  utter  despondency. 

"  It  is  just  as  Dorothy  says,"  she  said  humbly. 
"  I  need  more  sense  and  tact  When  the  baby 
died  at  the  parsonage  last  Winter  I  felt  perfectly 
helpless.  It  was  such  a  dear  little  boy,  and  I 
had  lost  two  at  the  same  age.  I  knew  just  how 
the  poor  mother's  heart  ached,  but  I  could  not 
say  a  word.  I  cried  like  a  baby  myself  when 
she  clung  to  my  neck,  the  poor  mother  I"  said 
Aunt  Ruth,  crying  again  at  the  recollection. 
"  I  do  n't  think  either  of  us  heard  a  word  that 
sister  Dorothy  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
was — it  was  just  as  appropriate  as  it  could  be. 
I  just  hugged  her  tighter  and  tighter,  and  we 
cried  harder  and  harder.   Somehow  or  other, 
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since  that  night,  Mrs.  Mason  and  I  have  seemed 
very  near  to  each  other,  very  near." 

The  minister,  sitting  by  his  study  window, 
saw  Miss  Dorothy  approaching.  Me  was  feel- 
ing low-spirited,  decidedly  so.  Ministers  will 
have  bine  days.  They  are,  of  course,  unreason- 
able in  this  ;  there  are  so  many  pleasant- things 
connected  with  their  work,  and  so  many  reasons 
why  they  should  rise  entirely  above  worldly 
cares  or  selfish  feelings,  that  looking  on  the 
dark  side  is  perfectly  inexcusable  in  them.  With 
a  memory  full  of  sweet  Bible  promises,  and  a 
sure  title  to  a  heavenly  inheritance,  any  de- 
pressed feelings  or  carefulness  by  the  way  is 
simply  ridiculous. 

Still,  Mr.  Mason,  sitting  in  his  study  alone, 
was  sensible  of  a  general  feeling  of  discontent, 
and  the  pastor's  work,  including  preaching  as 
well  as  general  visiting,  was  very  distasteful  in 
his  eyes. 

"It  is  of  no  use  trying.  I  accomplish  noth- 
ing," he  said  again  and  again. 

His  brows  were  knit  into  as  much  of  a  scowl 
as  they  could  bear,  but  a  darker  cloud  over- 
shadowed his  face  as  his  eyes  fell  on  Miss 
Dorothy. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  thought  a  minute  ago 
that  my  prospects  were  as  gloomy  as  they  could 
be,  but  I  had  forgotten  the  possibility  of  a  call 
from  Miss  Dorothy.  I  can  bear  any  thing  better 
than  her  sympathy.  I  could  endure  very  well 
a  visit  from  the  Church  treasurer,"  he  continued, 
smiling  grimly,  "provided  he  brought  a  portion 
of  my  unpaid  salary.  Afterward  I  could  look  the 
tailor  and  grocery  dealer  in  the  face.  I  could 
also  preach  a  plain  Gospel  sermon  without  ex- 
pecting to  receive  a  pile  of  unpaid  bills  if  the 
said  sermon  happened  to  fit  any  body.  Yes,  I 
could  bear  a  Kltle  money.  And  if  this  lazy 
woman  was  coming  to  help  my  wife  with  her 
ironing  I  could  bear  that.  I  would  iron  the 
clothes  myself  if  I  knew  how.  But  it  is  an 
imposition,"  said  the  minister,  looking  out  of 
the  window  as  the  bell  rang,  "  it  is  an  imposi- 
tion to  have  to  go  down  stairs  just  to  be  sym- 
pathized with." 

He  went  down,  nevertheless.  He  knew  that 
his  wife  was  too  busy  to  receive  her  visitor,  and 
he  knew  also  that  Miss  Dorothy  would  prolong 
her  stay  till  she  had  a  chance  to  sympathize 
with  him.  So  he  went  down.  Miss  Dorothy 
had  often  remarked  to  her  sister  that  the  minis- 
ter had  a  cross  look,  and  a  curt,  uncourteous 
manner,  but  Rath  could  never  see  it  He  cer- 
tainly looked  cross  now — so  cross  that  his 
wife,  who  was  basily  ironing  a  starched  shirt, 
looked  up  into  his  churlish  face  with  dismay, 
which  was  nearly  changed  into  a  burst  of  laughJ 
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ter  when  she  saw  its  cause  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Dorothy,  who  entered  the  room  directly  after 
him.  He  was  too  cross  to  be  polite,  but  his  wife 
greeted  her  unwelcome  guest  cordially.  She 
always  made  tire  best  of  every  thiug,  even  of 
sympathy. 

"  Take  this  cushioned  chair  by  the  window," 
she  said.  "  I  shall  have  this  work  out  of  the 
way  directly.  I  did  n't  hear  the  door-bell,  Ed- 
ward, or  \  shouM  have  answered  it  1  dare  say 
that  Miss  Dorothy  will  excuse  you  ff  you  return 
to  your  study.  A  minister's  time  is  always 
precious,  you  know,"  she  added,  turning  with  a 
bright  smile  to  her  guest. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  A  man  can  not  preach 
without  studying.  But  it  is  not  always  the 
study  of  books  that  fs  necessary.  A  minister 
needs  to  study  his  people,  to  mingle  with  them 
familiarly  if  he  would  do  them  good.  -  Do  n't 
you  think  so,  brother  Mason  V 

The  minister,  whose  especial  trial  was  pas- 
toral visiting,  gave  a  somewhat  grudging  assent 
to  this  question. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Allen,  the  preacher  m  Lake- 
ville.  He  is  n't  much  of  a  preacher,  but  he  is 
successful  m  his  work.  He  goes  among  the 
people  and  interests  himself  in  their  affairs,  and 
they  feel  as  if  he  was  one  of  themselves.  He 
don't  freeze  people  to  death,"  said  Miss  Dor- 
othy, having  the  reception  that  Mr.  Mason  had 
given  her  still  fresh  in  her  m'ffld.  "Nobody 
Would  ever  mistake  him  for  an  iceberg  in  human 
form.  His  parishioners  are  sure  of  a  welcome 
when  they  take  the  trouble  to  call  at  his  house." 

"  He  is  a  particular  friend  of  ours,"  responded 
Mrs.  Mason  quickly,  afraid  that  her  husband 
would  speak.  His  ungracious  mood  was  not 
usual  with  him,  and  the  visitor  did  not  know 
that,  while  suffering  with  a  nervous  headache 
himself,  he  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  previous 
night  by  the  couch  of  a  dying  child,  soothing 
Its  agonies  and  speaking  words  of  comfort  to 
(he  sorrowing  parents. 

"Is  he?"  said  Miss  Dorothy.  "I  suppose 
he  is  a  friend  to  every  body,  as  a  minister  ought 
to  be.  There  is  old  Mrs.  Draper.  She  is  a 
member  of  his  Church.  She  told  me  that  she 
believed  he  was  as  anxious  that  her  butter 
should  get  the  prize  at  the  fair  tm  if  he  had 
made  it  himself.  He  can  lead  his  people  any- 
where. They  follow  him  just  as  sheep  follow 
their  shepherd.  They  prosper,  aa  a  matter  of 
course.  There  is  bo  trouble  in  raising  his 
salary.  When  people  like  their  minister  the 
money  comes  easy." 

Mr.  Mason  saw  the  beseeching  look  on  his 
wife's  face  and  answered  civilly,  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  their  prosperity." 
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"What  is  the  name  of  the  preacher  with 
whom  you  exchanged  last  Sunday  ?" 

"Hitchcock — William  Hitchcock." 

"Now  he  is  what  I  call  a  preacher.  Our 
folks  were  all  delighted  with  him.  The  church 
was  crowded.  I  do  n't  know  when  I 've  seen 
such  a  congregation  out  It  was  a  treat  to  hear 
him." 

"Yes,  brother  Hitchcock  is  an  excellent 
preacher." 

"I  wonder  how  folks  feel  who  hear  such 
preaching  all  the  time.  I  was  speaking  about 
it  to  Mrs.  Taylor  on  our  way  home  from  meet- 
ing, and  she  said  we  should  be  too  proud  as  a 
society  if  he  were  our  preacher." 

"  I  do  n't  know  about  that  Brother  Hitch- 
cock is  a  humble,  devoted  man.  I  do  n't  think 
he  would  lead  you  far  astray." 

"  The  evening  prayer-meeting  was  very  spir- 
itual. Brother  Smith  spoke.  You  know  he 
hardly  ever  takes  any  part  He  said  that  he 
was  thankful  to  hear  once  more  some  real  Gos- 
pel sermons.  He  had  been  hungering  for  the 
Word  a  lcng  time,  but  now  his  soul  bad  been 
fed." 

"I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  were  all 
pleased  and  benefited." 

"  1  knew  you  would  be.  I  told  Ruthie  I  would 
run  down  and  tell  you  about  it.  It  is  pleasant 
to  bring  a  word  of  comfort  But  I  must  bid 
you  good  afternoon  now,  for  I  want  to  call  at 
several  places.  Mrs.  Butler's  Jimmy  is  sick. 
The  doctor  do  n't  tell  what  the  matter  is,  but 
the  child  has  been  exposed  to  the  small-pox, 
and  I  think  his  mother  ought  to  know  it." 

"Jimmie  died  this  morning  of  scarlatina. 
His  poor  parents  are  in  sad  affliction.  This  is 
the  third  child  that  they  have  lost,  you  know." 

"O,  dear  !  is  the  child  dead?  How  very  sud- 
den !    I  must  go  down  there  as  fast  as  I  can." 

The  minister  looked  bluer  than  ever  as  Miss 
Dorothy  departed  on  her  mission  of  comfort, 
but  his  wife  laughed  cheerily. 

"I  wonder,  May,  that  you  can  smile,"  he 
said  in  a  vexed  tone.  "  I  am  sure  there  is  noth- 
ing to  laugh  at." 

"No?  Sit  down  here  a  minute,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something.  I  met  a  member  of  brother 
Hitchcock's  Church  at  sister  Gray's  last  even- 
ing. She  told  me  that  his  people  were  so 
charmed  with  your  sermons  last  Sunday  that 
they  will  make  an  effort  to  secure  you  for  their 
pastor  when  brother  Hitchcock  moves  next 
Spring." 

"Next  Spring!  why,  May,  he  has  only  been 
there  a  year." 

"  But  he  is  unpopular,  it  seems.  Now  as  we 
shall  move  at  the  same  time,  it  might  be  possi- 
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ble  to  secure  him  for  this  place.  It  seems  that 
he  is  appreciated  here." 

The  minister  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  You  have  a  genius  for  planning,  May." 

"There  are  many  ridiculous  things  in  this 
world,"  said  his  wife,  watching  him  to  note  the 
effect  of  her  words,  "  but  I  know  of  none  more 
s6  than  to  see  my  husband,  who  is  conscien- 
tiously doing  his  best  in  the  sublimest  work 
ever  intrusted  to  man,  looking  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  shipwrecked  and  he  were  accounta- 
ble for  the  ruin  to  Miss  Dorothy  rather  than  to 
his  Master.  Confess,  Edward,  that  you  are 
ashamed  of  It." 

He  looked  up  more  brightly.  Her  sunny 
temper  had  often  dispelled  his  gloomy  feelings. 
"I  think,  May,  I  will  go  back  to  the  study. 
You  will  reconcile  me  to  myself,  and  I  don't 
think  I  want  to  be  reconciled." 

"  No,  do  n't  go ;  you  won't  study  if  you  do. 
You  will  just  sit  down  and  compose  sentences 
of  condemnation  against  yourself.  Besides,  I 
want  you  to  help  me." 

"  May,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  secret 
of  your  cheerfulness." 

"Willingly.  I  just  do  the  best  I  can  and 
then  let  it  alone.  You  do  the  best  you  can  and 
then  worry  over  it.  Now  as  God  does  not  re- 
quire any  more  than  our  best,  I  have  concluded 
to  be  satisfied  if  he  is.  If  he  required  any 
thing  more,  he  would  give  me  the  ability  to 
perform  it.  I  am  willing  to  exert  all  my  powers, 
so  are  you.  But  I  shall  not  creep  away  by 
myself  and  get  as  blue  as  indigo  because  I 
have  n't  any  more  powers." 

"But,"  persisted  the  husband,  though  his 
face  was  rapidly  clearing  up,  "I  see  so  little 
success." 

"Well,  my  dear,  that  Is  God's  part.  You 
know  what  your  work  is,  and  you  do  it — that  is 
your  part.  Now  please  let  it  alone  and  help 
me  put  this  ironing  apparatus  away,  and  I  will 
make  some  biscuit  for  tea  as  light  as — well,  as 
light  as  Miss  Dorothy's  sympathy." 

The  blues  vanished;  they  could  not  hold 
their  ground  a  moment  longer  when  opposed  by 
sweet  home  appreciation  and  common  sense. 

We  will  make  one  more  call  with  Miss  Dor- 
othy and  then  leave  her  to  the  accomplishment 
of  her  "  mission."  We  will  tread  softly  as  we 
enter  the  abode  of  sorrow  where  death  is  reign- 
ing now.  The  mother  sits  almost  hopelessly 
by  the  side  of  her  dead  boy.  A  year  ago  she 
rejoiced  over  four  healthy,  interesting  children. 
Only  one  remains,  and  that  one  is  tying  in  the 
adjoining  room  dangerously  ill  with  the  same 
disease  which  has  taken  her  sister  and  two 
brothers.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  poor  mother's 
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brain  is  confused,  and  that  she  is  nearly  dis- 
tracted with  grief.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
crushed  spirit,  crushed  but  not  yet  subdued, 
should  rebel  at  first  against  the  unerring  wisdom 
that  so  heavily  afflicts  her.  It  nearly  crazes  her 
to  see  the  neighbors'  children  carelessly  playing 
in  the  streets.  Pitying  friends  attempt  to  soothe, 
but  she  turns  away  from  them  all.  No  one  but 
God  can  comfort  her.  So  they  leave  her  alone 
with  her  dead  and  gather  in  a  distant  room  to 
pray  for  her. 

"  Ah,  this  will  never  do,"  said  Miss  Dorothy 
briskly,  coming  into  the  shaded  room  as  if  she 
had  a  commission  to  arrest  its  mourning  inmate 
and  convey  her  straightway  to  prison.  "No, 
indeed,  you  must  not  give  way  so.  Think  of 
your  many  blessings." 

The  sufferer  gave  one  quick  glance  into  the 
composed  face  above  her,  and  then  buried  her 
own  face  in  the  pillow  by  the  side  of  her  dead 
boy. 

"You  must  rouse  yourself,"  Miss  Dorothy 
continued.  "  Think  how  much  worse  it  might 
have  been.  Suppose  it  had  been  your  husband 
or  your  mother,"  said  Miss  Dorothy  encourag- 
ingly, but  checking  herself  as  she  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Butler's  mother  had  been  dead  about 
a  dozen  years.  "  Or  suppose  they  had  all  lived 
to  grow  up  and  had  then  been  taken— don't 
you  see  ?" 

Apparently  the  mourner  did  not  see,  for  she 
made  no  attempt  to  answer. 

"It  is  no  worse  for  you  than  for  thousands  of 
other  people,"  pursued  Miss  Dorothy.  "  Chil- 
dren are  always  dying  somewhere,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  most  of  them  are  better  off  Yours 
might  have  run  into  all  kinds  of  sin  if  they  had 
lived.  And  this  was  always  a  sickly  child.  He 
might  have  been  a  great  care  for  years.  Now, 
my  dear  woman,  just  try  to  look  at  it  in  a  proper 
light  Do  n't  it  look  reasonable  that  God 
knows  what  is  best  better  than  you  do  ?"  con- 
cluded Miss  Dorothy  decidedly. 

"O,  dear!"  sighed  the  poor  woman,  "please 
go  away.   O,  why  did  they  let  you  in  ?" 

"Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you?"  asked 
Miss  Dorothy  in  a  stately  manner  that  showed 
her  vanity  to  be  a  little  hurt  by  Mrs.  Butler's 
rejection  of  her  sympathy.  "  I  am  willing  to 
do  any  thing  in  my  power  for  you." 

"  You  can  do  nothing  except  to  go  away.  O, 
please  go  at  once !" 

Thus  urged,  Miss  Dorothy  left  directly.  Later 
in  the  evening  Aunt  Ruthie  stole  noiselessly  to 
the  poor  mother's  side  and  drew  the  weary, 
aching  head  to  rest  upon  her  own  bosom.  She 
said  not  a  word,  but  gradually  the  heavy  sighs 
grew  less  frequent,  the  convulsive  sobs  less  vio- 


lent and  protracted,  until  at  last  a  gentle  slum- 
ber crept  over  her  and  wrapped  her  sorrow  in 
forgetfulness. 

God  pity  her!  God  help  her  by  his  own 
sweet  consolations  when  she  awakens  1 


MODERN  FORMS  OF  THEISTIC 
NATURALISM. 


WE  call  this  naturalism  theistic,  because  it 
allows  the  existence  of  God,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  atheism.  It  is  also  mono- 
theistic, for  it  believes  in  but  one  God,  and  that 
a  person.  And  here  it  parts  from  both  poly- 
theism and  pantheism.  But  while  it  is  thus 
monotheistic,  and  allows  a  creative  will,  it  so 
immediately  withdraws  the  Creator  from  his 
work  as  to  leave  it  very  much  of  a  self-sustain- 
ing, self-operating  machine.  It  catches  a  glimpse 
of  him  at  the  inauguration  of  the  universe,  but 
seldom  sees  him  afterward.  Aloft,  in  some 
cerulean  vacuity,  above  men,  beyond  the  angels, 
beyond  the  stars,  he  sits  alone,  with  nothing  to 
do  and  not  much  to  care  for.  No  disorder  dis- 
turbs him ;  no  petitions  move  him  ;  no  sorrow 
awakens  in  him  sympathy.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  interposition,  by  word  or  act,  for  the 
special  instruction,  guidance,  or  correction  of 
his  creatures.  "Away  with  the  gods  that  have 
no  concern  for  us,"  exclaims  Plato.  "  We  had 
better  have  none  than  such." 

The  Deists  of  the  last  century,  Chubb,  Boling- 
broke,  Morgan,  and  Hume,  speculated  in  the 
same  naturalistic  direction.  First  they  reasoned 
against  miracles,  including  prophecy  and  revela- 
tion ;  then  against  a  particular  providence,  and 
finally  against  all  interposition  or  guidance — a 
mode  of  philosophizing  that  in  the  end 'cuts 
away  the  roots  of  natural  as  well  as  revealed 
religion. 

Mr.  Hume's  speculations  which  commenced 
in  doubt  ended  in  a  denial,  not  only  of  a  first 
cause,  but  of  all  causes  and  effects  except  as 
the  figments  of  the  mind.  There  is  a  charm  in 
his  splendid  diction  and  the  stately  movement 
of  bis  periods,  but  to  the  Christian  student  it  is 
the  charm  of  funereal  flowers  laid  on  the  bosom 
of  a  dead  friend,  of  whom  the  doctors  have 
bereaved  him,  and  whom  the  undertakers  are 
decorating  for  interment  How  could  he  con- 
ceive of  history  as  a  course  of  Divine  providence 
when  he  had  no  belief  in  providence?  How 
could  he  lead  others  through  the  mazes  when 
he  confesses  himself  inextricably  entangled  in 
them  ?  "  The  intense  view  of  these  manifold  con- 
tradictions and  imperfections  in  human  reason," 
he  says,  "  has  so  wrought  upon  and  healed  my 
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brain  that  I  am  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and 
reasoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  as 
more  probable  or  likely  than  any  other. 

"  Respecting  the  original  and  ultimate  princi- 
ple of  things — that  energy  in  the  cause  by  which 
it  operates  on  its  effects — how  must  we  be  dis- 
appointed," he  continues,  "  when  we  learn  that 
this  connection,  tie,  or  energy  lies  merely  in 
ourselves,  and  is  nothing  but  that  determination 
of  the  mind  which  is  acquired  by  custom  t 
Where  am  I,  and  what  ?  From  what  cause  do 
1  derive  my  existence,  and  to  what  condition 
shall  I  return  ?" 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  confused  and 
heated  examiner  should  become  a  universal 
unbeliever ;  that  one  who  resolves  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  in  history  and  in  nature  into 
man's  mental  determinations  should  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  miracle,  and  then  construe  as 
fictitious  an  important  class  of  the  most  demon- 
strable facts. 

But  why  does  he  think  a  miracle  impossible  ? 
Because  it  is  contrary  to  experience.  To  whose 
experience  ?  To  Mr.  Hume's,  of  course,  and 
that  of  most  other  men,  else  it  would  not  be 
even  a  marvel.  How,  now,  does  Mr.  Hume 
know  what  the  experience  of  other  men  is  re- 
specting miracles  ?  By  testimony.  Is  a  mira- 
cle contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  other  men  ? 
No.  And  how  do  we  know  this  ?  By  testi- 
mony. "But  it  is  not  contrary  to  experience," 
argues  Mr.  Hume,  "that  testimony  should  be 
false."  And  is  not  the  testimony  against  mira- 
cles quite  as  likely  to  be  false  as  that  in  their 
favor?  Besides,  the  one  is  merely  negative, 
and  utterly  worthless  against  counter-testimony. 
The  other  is  positive,  and,  by  all  the  laws  of 
reason  and  of  evidence,  must  determine  the 
question.  Suppose  the  case  to  be  decided  is 
one  of  murder  instead  of  a  miracle.  Mr.  Hume's 
witnesses  are  summoned.  No  one  of  them  wit- 
nessed the  alleged  fact,  or  ever  saw  the  pris- 
oner. No  one  has  any  knowledge  of  the  case. 
And  having  nothing  to  disclose  they  are  ruled 
from  the  stand.  The  other  witnesses  are  called. 
They  have  a  clear  and  exact  knowledge.  They 
saw  the  prisoner  do  the  deed,  saw  the  bloody 
weapon  in  his  hand,  saw  his  expiring  victim. 
Upon  this  testimony  the  verdict  is  made  out 
and  the  criminal  condemned.  Even  so  decides 
the  court  of  common  sense,  and  of  all  true 
science,  the  case  of  miracles.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  possibility  but  of  fact,  determined  not 
by  deduction  or  eloquent  pleas,  but  by  testi- 
mony. 

If  there  is  a  presumption  against  miracles  in 
nature,  so  there  is,  in  all  well-ordered  society, 
against  murder.   And  though  testimony  may 
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sometimes  be  false,  the  validity  of  concurrent, 
verified  testimony  is  an  axiom  in  history  that 
no  candid  mind  will  dispute.  What  are  all  the 
records  of  history  but  the  sum  of  accredited 
testimony  ? 

Yet  in  naturalistic  circles  this  is  still  deemed 
the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  argument 
against  miracles.  "Hume's  treatment,"  says 
Strauss,  "is  so  universally  convincing  that  by 
it  the  matter  may  be  considered  as  virtually  set- 
tled. If  vicious  logic  or  pure  dogmatism  can 
settle  such  a  question,  this  one  is  settled.  For 
the  same  writer  avers  that  "historical  inquiry 
refuses  absolutely  to  recognize  anywhere  any 
such  thing  as  a  miracle." 

Renan,  another  of  the  skeptical  despots,  lays 
it  down  as  an  unvarying  rule  of  criticism,  "  to 
allow  no  place  in  historical  narration  to  mira- 
cles." But  who  made  this  rule  ?  Who  discov- 
ered this  self-evident  truth  of  history?  David 
Hume,  Herr  Strauss,  and  M.  Renan.  But  are 
these  men  sovereign  legislators  in  the  realm  of 
law  and  of  providence  ? 

Alas!  it  is  Mr.  Hume's  fanciful  philosophy 
that  spoils  his  history.  It  admits  nothing  su- 
pernatural, and  is  not  clear  about  any  thing 
natural  except  our  mental  association  and  hallu- 
cination. This  reduces  history  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  a  capricious,  ever-varying  subjectivity. 
The  mature  judgment  of  mankind  upon  such 
historians  is,  that  they  write  of  the  course 
of  providence  without  perceiving  providence. 
They  relate,  for  instance,  'the  events  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  without  the  smallest  allu- 
sion to  Wellington  or  Bonaparte.  "Because 
we  ourselves  are  wandering,"  says  De  Quincey, 
"  the  heavens  seem  fickle." 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  THEORY. 

In  a  certain  anonymous  treatise  which  was 
issued  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  another 
form  of  Naturalism  made  its  appearance  as  a 
development  theory.  The  boldness  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  novelty  of  his"  theme  produced  a 
momentary  sensation  as  if  a  new  planet  had 
been  discovered,  or  an  old  one  suddenly  disap- 
peared. 

In  this  theory  God  is  admitted  at  the  starting 
point.  In  the  midst  of  a  fiery  mass  which  he 
brought  into  being,  he  stands  and  promulgates 
the  law  of  an  endless  series,  and  then  retires 
behind  the  curtain  of  his  infinity,  a  spectator  of 
the  unfolding  process.  Little  suns  spring  from 
the  heated  mass  and,  expanding,  break  up  into 
solar  systems.  The  electric  spark  kindles  a  bit 
of  albumen  into  chemical  activity,  and  whirls  it 
into  cellular  forms ;  and  this  is  life.  Then  it  is 
forced  by  its  own  law  of  progress  on  through 
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the  grades  of  mollusc*  ta,  vertebra,  marsupialia, 
and  mammalia  up  to  manhood. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  pedigree  of  man. 
Electricity  is  his  father,  albumen  his  mother, 
and  the  chimpanzee  his  nearest  blood-relation. 
Surely  such  an  origin  neither  flatters  our  ances- 
tral pride,  nor  feeds  our  faith  in  God  and  prov- 
idence. 

Into  the  crucibles  into  which  this  scheme  fell, 
it  was  Boon  resolved  back  into  the  fire-mist  out 
of  which  it  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Lamark, 
of  whom  this  anonymous  author  borrowed  it 

"Although  he  has  concealed  his  name,"  says 
a  discriminating  critic,  "and  a  factitious  interest 
is  thus  excited  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  delineate  his  intellectual  character. 
A  naturalist  from  books  and  not  from  observa- 
tion, he  has  gathered  the  data  of  his  specula- 
tions from  the  records  of  science  without  sepa- 
rating what  is  true  from  what  is  false ;  and 
laden  with  this  motley  collection  of  facts  and 
conjectures,  he  marches,  torchless,  through  the 
richest  domains  of  knowledge,  blind  to  the  bea- 
cons by  which  others  have  been  warned,  and 
stumbling  over  barriers  by  which  others  have 
been  stayed.  .  .  .  Trained  in  less  severe  schools 
than  those  of  geometry  and  physics,  his  reason- 
ings are  in  general  loose  and  inconclusive;  his 
generalizations  seem  to  have  been  reached  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  the  materials  on  which 
they  are  made  to  rest ;  his  facts  are  often  con- 
jectures and  sometimes  fancies,  and  the  grand 
phenomena  of  the  material  world,  which  other 
minds  have  woven  into  noble  and  elevated 
truths,  have  become,  in  his  hands,  the  basis  of 
dangerous  and  degrading  speculations." 

NATURAL  SELECTION. 

Another  form  of  this  materialistic  theory  is 
new  only  in  the  name — Natural  Selection,  which 
Dr.  Darwin,  its  last  and  most  distinguished 
advocate,  gives  it.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  nature.  Science  owes  him  something 
for  his  patient  collation  of  facts,  but  less  for 
the  use  he  makes  of  them.  AH  the  processes 
in  nature  start  from  a  single  monad  progenitor, 
and  proceed  by  the  despotic  law  that  might 
makes  the  right,  both  to  being  and  advance- 
ment, the  stronger  every-where  bearing  down 
and  superseding  the  weaker. 

Selection  generally  implies  choice,  design, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  singularly  infelicitous  desig- 
nation of  the  theory.  For  the  author  shuts  out 
of  his  system  all  ideas  of  "creative  plan," 
"unity  of  design,"  and  every  thing  intended 
"for  order  or  beauty."  The  whole  genealogical 
line,  it  is  claimed,  is  traceable  from  the  parent 
potential  atom,  through  lapses  of  time  "inap- 


preciable by  the  human  intellect"  No  links 
are  missing  in  the  author's  scheme,  though  none 
are  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  The  ances- 
tral monad  is  clear  and  certain  somewhere  in 
his  system,  but  not  a  glimpse  of  it  is  seen  in 
science,  in  history,  or  anywhere  else.  Some 
abysmal  gulf  has  swallowed  it  up,  and  with  it 
all  the  links  in  the  interminable  chain. 

But  why  should  this  utter  negation  of  intel- 
lect and  will  in  this  stupendous  process  be 
misnamed  selection  ?  Nature  chooses  nothing. 
The  suns  and  planets  do  not  perform  their  rev-  i 
olutions  by  natural,  but  by  providential  selec- 
tion. Gravitation  is  not  natural  selection,  nor 
is  heat  or  electricity.  Nor  is  matter  in  any 
form  possessed  of  will  or  choice.  Does  the 
structureless  tend  to  the  most  complicated  con- 
structions? the  inorganic  to  the  highest  organ- 
isms? and  the  planless  to  the  most  wonderful 
devices  and-plans  ? 

With  more  and  more  distinctness  does  all 
science  proclaim  the  immutable  fixity  of  king- 
doms and  species  in  nature.  Against  the  com- 
mingling of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  rational 
kingdoms  by  genealogical  flux  from  any  pater- 
nal atom,  natural  history  most  earnestly  protests. 
Chemistry  declares  that  it  is  not  found  in  any 
of  her  crucibles;  Astronomy  indicts  it  at  her 
bar  as  a  mere  conjecture ;  and  Geography,  latest 
born  in  the  family  of  the  sciences,  rules  it  from 
her  presence  as  a  falsifier  of  facts. 

Professor  Agassiz,  who  has  no  equal  in  pale- 
ontology, and  no  superior  in  natural  history,  is 
very  explicit  in  his  judgment  on  this  whole 
scheme.  "  Until  the  facts  of  nature  are  shown 
to  have  been  mistaken  by  those  who  have  col- 
lected them,  and  that  they  have  a  different 
meaning  from  that  now  generally  assigned,  I 
shall  consider  the  transmutation  theory  a  mis- 
take, untrue  in  its  facts,  unscientific  in  its 
method,  and  mischievous  in  its  tendency." 

"  I  confess,"  says  Sidney  Smith,  "  I  feel  so 
much  at  ease  about  the  superiority  of  mankiud ; 
I  have  such  a  decided  contempt  for  the  under- 
standing of  any  baboon  I  have  ever  seen;  I 
feel  so  sure  that  the  blue  ape,  without  a  tail  will 
never  rival  us  in  poetry,  painting,  or  music,  that 
I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  justice  may  not 
be  done  to  the  few  fragments  of  soul  and  tatters 
of  understanding  which  they  may  really  possess." 

NATURALISM  OF  HISTORY. 

Mr.  Buckle  constructs  what  he  calls  a  philos- 
ophy of  history  out  of  the  great  average  of 
events,  which  are  brought  about  by  an  iron 
necessity  and  the  omnipotence  of  natural  laws. 
But  it  is  commonly  understood  that  law  knows 
nothing  of  averages.    He  professes  to  explain 
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the  course  of  the  world  by  general  causes.  But 
he  passes  over  almost  entirely  that  which,  for 
the  last  fifteen  centuries,  has  been  a  ruling  force 
in  the  progress  of  science  and  civilisation.  The 
influence  of  Christianity  in  modern  history  is  as 
apparent  as  the  sun  in  the  solar  system.  But 
Buckle  knows  nothing  of  it 

History  is  a  form  of  Divine  providence.  He 
denies  providence,  and  affirms  that  the  move- 
ments of  nations  and  races  are  determined 
solely  by  their  natural  antecedents.  It  includes 
in  its  archives  the  record  of  miracles.  This 
class  of  events  he  regards  as  the  "  offal  of  a  by- 
gone age."  There  can  be  no  science  of  history, 
he  thinks,  so  long  as  one  holds  that  the  actions 
of  men-  are  determined  by  free-will  or  provi- 
dence, and  not  by  fixed  laws.  He  is  a  natural- 
ist, and  the  whole  moral  kingdom  he  reduces  to 
the  laws  of  soil  and  climate,  of  volcanoes  and 
breadstuffs,  making  man  Nature's  servant  and 
not  her  master. 

This  absolutism  of  natural  law  is  finely  drawn 
in  the  following  humorous  representation  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  creed : 

"I  believe  in  fire  and  water. 
And  in  Fate,  dame  Nature'*  daughter. 
Conaoioaanew  I  set  aside  ! 
The  disjecting  knife '»  my  guide. 
I  believe  in  steam  and  ice, 
Not  in  virtue  nor  in  vice ; 
.In  what  strike*  the  oatward  sense, 
-    Not  in  nund  or  providence - 
In  a  stated  course  of  crimes ; 
In  Macaulay  and  the  Times. 
Aa  for  Truth,  the  ancients  lost  her; 
Plato  was  a  great  impostor. 
Morals  are  a  vain  illusion, 
Leading  only  to  confusion. 
Not  in  Latin  or  in  Greek 
Let  us  for  instruction  seek ; 
Fools,  like  Bossqet,  that  might  suit, 
Who  had  better  have  been  mute. 
Let  ns  study  snakes  and  flies, 
And  on  fossils  fix  our  eyes. 
Would  we  know  what  man  should  do. 
Let  us  watch  the  kangaroo. 
Would  we  learn  the  mental  march, 
It  depends  on  dates  sad— starch. 
t  believe  in  all  the  gases 
As  a  means  to  raise  the  masses. 
Carbon  animates  ambition ; 
Oxygen  control*  volition ; 
Whale'er  is  good  or  great  in  man 
May  be  found  in  hydrogen ; 
And  the  body — not  the  soul. 
Governs  the  unfathered  whole." 


O,  what  an  ease  it  is  to  the  soul  when  the 
fear  and  doubts  that  hang  about  it  are  gone ; 
when  a  man  sees  what  he  is,  and  what  he  has 
in  Christ  and  the  promises,  what  he  has  to  do ; 
what  are  the  gifts  of  God  and  of  his  love ;  even 
to  spend  the  time  between  this  and  heaven  In 
admiring  the  grace  of  God. 


POPULAR  IDEAS  OF  RIGHT. 


WE  can  not  but  think  that  the  adoption  and 
diffusion  of  the  doctrine  of  self-interest 
as  the  rule  of  right  has  lowered  the  standard  of 
morality  in  this  country  within  the  last  half 
century. 

This  theory  of  virtue  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
theory  of  self-indulgence  that  nothing  in  the 
world  seems  more  easy  than  to  practice  it  Ac- 
cordingly, whole  classes  of  men,  who  know  but 
little  of  abstract  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
moral  obligations,  are  insensibly  led  by  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  argument  on  these  subjects  to 
slide  into  the  epicurean  view  of  human  duties. 
Mr.  Mill  may  argue  that  the  utilitarian  system 
is  of  necessity  identical  with  the  highest  precept 
of  religion  and  objective  morality,  and  that  the 
service  of  humanity  may  acquire,  even  without 
the  aid  of  belief  in  a  Providence,  both  the  psy- 
chological power  and  the  social  efficacy  of  relig- 
ion ;  but  the  world  does  not  take  that  view  of 
the  matter,  and  the  results  of  his  theory  are 
quite  different  from  what  he  would  himself  an- 
ticipate or  approve. 

The  desire  of  procuring  and  of  spending 
wealth  becomes  intense,  because  it  is  the  key 
to  aU  the  most  alluring  forms  of  enjoyment  In 
politics,  fixed  principles  of  right  and  duty  suc- 
cumb to  the  prevailing  popular  interest  or  im- 
pulse. In  trade,  there  is  a  marked  decline  in 
commercial  good  faith,  provided  success  can  be 
purchased,  or  ill  success  can  be  concealed  by 
dishonesty.  In  manufactures,  any  expedient  is 
tolerated  which  will  put  a  tempting  surface  on 
cheap  productions.  The  respect  for  parental 
authority  is  weakened  in  England  and  extin- 
guished in  America.  The  reckless  self-indul- 
gence and  prodigality  with  which  multitudes  of 
young  men  of  the  upper  classes  rush  to  ruin, 
denotes,  a  feeble  sense  of  duty  and  self-control. 
In  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  decorum  of 
female  life,  there  is  a  striking  change,  which  may 
be  traced  in  a  thousand  indications  of  manner, 
literature,  dress,  conversation,  and  ait.  Crimes 
of  the  deepest  dye.  are  defended  as  venial,  and 
even  hailed  with  popular  applause,  if  they  are 
attributable  to  political  motives — a  circumstance 
which  In  truth  only  aggravates  the  guilt  of  such 
offenses.  There  is  less  veneration  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  oath,  because  there  is  less  of  faith  in 
that  which  gives  to  an  oath  its  sacred  character, 
not  only  as  an  obligation  between  man  and  man, 
but  between  man  and  God.  We  are  living  in 
what  would  have  appeared  to  our  forefathers  a 
relaxed  state  of  morality,  and  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek. 

The  utilitarian  system  of  morals  consists  in 
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the  substitution  of  a  purely  mundane,  finite,  tem- 
poral, and  limited  rule  of  action  for  that  moral 
law  which  rests  upon  the  will  of  God  and  the 
order  of  creation.  The  one  is  the  moral  rule 
of  paganism,  the  other  is  the  moral  rule  of 
Christianity.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by 
Professor  Maurice  that  Mr.  Bentham,  the  founder 
of  modern  utilitarianism, "  rejected  a  Divine  basis 
altogether  for  human  society,  and  for  the  life  of 
the  individual  man."  That  is  the  essence  of 
his  system,  though  St  has  not  been  rigorously 
adhered  to  by  alt  his  followers.  If  there  be  no 
God,  no  hereafter,  no  conscience,  and  no  soul, 
the  principle  of  utility  may  serve  indifferently 
well  to  guide  men  in  their  actions  toward  one 
another  in  this  obscure  and  transient  world. 
But  the  moment  we  admit  the  religious  idea, 
and  a  conception  of  the  immortal  destiny  of 
man,  the  whole  range  of  his  moral  obligations 
is  enlarged.  The  direct  mundane  consequences 
of  this  or  that  action  cease  to  be  the  truest  test 
of  its  worth.  Actions  in  themselves  the  most 
contrary  to  human  prudence  or  interest  become, 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  virtuous  and  laudable. 
The  real  test  to  be  applied  to  either  theory  of 
morals  is,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  whether  it 
rests  on  a  conception  of  human  interest  or  of 
Divine  law.  The  morality  of  paganism  was  just 
as  imperfect  as  the  religion  of  paganism ;  and 
the  utilitarian  doctrine  of  morals  brings  men 
back  to  precisely  that  point  at  which  paganism 
had  left  them,  before  the  conception  of  morality 
based  on  the  religious  idea  had  illuminated  and 
regenerated  the  world. 


THE  MAGIC  OF  LOVE. 


POOR  old  cat!  She  sat  there  in  a  little 
pinched  heap,  lank  and  shriveled,  her 
round  eyes  squinted  up  in  an  indifferent,  hope- 
less way,  as  disconsolate  and  forlorn  looking  a 
creature  as  a  cat  can  be — poor  kittie !  I  pitied 
the  forsaken  thing,  cat  though  she  was,  and  so 
would  you  have  pitied  her  too,  I  fancy,  if  you 
had  seen  her  that  cheerless  morning  out  there 
in  the  cold.  Perhaps,  too,  you  would  have  been 
as  sentimental  as  I,  and  thought  how  many 
desolate  creatures  there  are  in  our  world,  how 
many  desolate  human  beings,  lone,  disconsolate 
souls,  drifting  up  and  down  through  the  world, 
gathering  themselves  up  in  just  such  a  hopeless 
way,  shutting  their  eyes  and  dropping  their 
heads  as  if  they  were  comfortless  1 

Earth's  joys  are  all  too  scanty,  and  even  her 
sweetest  pleasures  are  tainted  and  foul,  even 
her  brightest  hopes  are  uncertain.  And  then 
when  her  promises  fail,  when  her  lights  flicker 


and  grow  dim,  the  disappointments  are  so  bitter 
and  the  night  so  dark,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
shrink  back  heart-sick  and  fold  about  us  our 
soiled  and  tattered  garments,  no  wonder  we 
shut  our  aching  eyes  and  hang  our  weary  head. 

Thinking  these  thoughts,  I  looked  vacantly 
at  the  neglected  cat,  and  softly  called  her,  "kit- 
tie!"  Then  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
up  at  me  wistfully,  opened  them  wide  and  began 
to  purr  in  a  brisk,  contented  way,  as  if  there 
were  magic  in  the  words  I  uttered.  Perhaps 
there  was  pity  in  the  tone,  pity  that  touched  her 
cat's  heart  soothingly,  giving  her  assurance  of 
comfort  and  shelter,  for  she  sprang  up  quickly 
and  came  toward  me,  nestling  up  against  me  in 
a  happy,  thankful  way.  Then  when  I  *aw  what 
a  simple  thing  had  brought  joy  to  one  of  earth's 
creatures,  even  though  it  was  a  cat,  I  took  a 
goodly  lesson  home  to  my  heart,  and  have  been 
trying  ever  since  to  learn  it  well. 

Humanity  craves  sympathy,  is  touched  by 
pity,  and  warmed  by  kindness.  When  our  souls 
stand  shivering  in  earth's  bitter  blasts,  when 
the  earth-storms  are  cold  and  rough,  then  we 
need  the  warmth  of  pleasant,  friendly  words, 
the  light  of  generous,  loving  deeds,  need  them 
so  much ;  only  God  and  our  own  aching  hearts 
can  understand  the  craving,  only  God  and  our 
yearning  souls  can  measure  the  relief  and  com- 
fort there  is  in  human  sympathy. 

Not  great  deeds  alone  are  the  outgrowth  of 
this  precious  sympathy,  not  these  alone,  but 
little  acts  as  -well.  The  voices  that  come  to  us 
in  a  thousand  gentle  ways,  in  little  deeds  and 
little  words,  are  full  of  sweet  assurances  of  love, 
assurances  that  fall  like  heaven's  own  dews  and 
sunshine.  O  yes,  it  is  little  things,  even  as 
simple  as  the  one  little  word  which  so  much 
blessed  the  poor  old  cat,  that  sweeten  our  lives, 
that  lighten  our  burdens,  and  cheer  our  souls — 
little  things. 

Through  the  narrow  channels  do  the  streams 
of  our  comforts  flow,  channels  that  are  narrow 
and  half  hidden,  yet  marking  lines  of  beauty 
across  our  life  plains.  And  it  is  very  easy  to 
send  forth  these  healing  streams,  very  easy  to 
speak  kindly,  to  smile  pleasantly,  and  in  those 
myriad  nameless  ways  by  which  a  warm,  sym- 
pathizing heart  finds  utterance,  to  shed  cheer 
and  sunlight  through  the  world. 

How  much  would  the  air  we  breathe  be  puri- 
fied and  sweetened  thereby!  O,  how  many 
tears  would  be  wiped  away,  how  many  aching 
hearts  comforted,  all  by  giving  heed  to  our 
Savior's  precept,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them !" 
These  golden  words  would  then  have  blossomed 
into  golden  deeds. 
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THE  MIRACLE  AT  NAIN. 


Forth  through  the  solemn  street 

The  sad  procession  swept, 
Pacing  its  mournful  way  with  measured  feet : 
While  inly  wept 

One  mourner,  in  a  grief 

Stern  as  the  silent  years, 
Which  seemed  to  mock  the  common,  weak  relief 
Of  outward  tears. 

Keen  was  her  sense  of  loss, 

And  agony  untold ; 
For  Death  had  seized,  amid  a  world  of  dross, 
Her  piece  of  goldt 

They  bore  her  only  son, 

Star  of  her  evening,  fled ; 
Whose  lesser  light  recalled  that  vanished  one 
Now  long  since  dead. 

For  her  best  loved  had  died  ; 

And,  stunned  from  former  bruise, 
The  widow's  joyous  oil  of  life  had  dried 
Within  her  cruse. 
Vol.  XXX.— « 


Desert  her  heart,  and  bare ; 

Like  lone  house  on  a  wild 
No  voice  to  make  blithe  music  on  the  stair — 

No  laughing  child. 
No  solace  from  the  past, 

No  hope  in  days  to  come, 
She  cowered,  as  if  sorrow's  second  Mast 
Had  struck  her  dumb. 

But,  near  the  city's  verge, 
A  sudden  silence  came ; 
The  hired  mourners  swift  forbore  their  dirge, 
As  if  in  shame 

To  mourn  a  lifeless  clod. 

With  such  despairing  cry, 
While  the  Redeemer— "the  strong  Son  of  God"— 
Was  passing  by. 

"  He  came  and  touched  the  bier." 

They  wait,  in  curious  pause : 
Has  he  the  power  and  will  to  interfere 
With  Nature's  laws  ? 
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He  walked  upon  the  waves  1 

His  word  the  thousands  fed ! 
Is  he  imperial  in  the  place  of  graves 
Over  the  dead  ? 

Then  spake  the  royal  word ; 

And,  quick  with  rushing  throes, 
The  red  life  in  the  clay  obedient  heard ; 
The  dead  arose  1 

And  spoke— just  as  before — 

Unconscious  of  eclipse : 
Like  babe,  who  only  knows  that  night  is  o'er 
From  mother's  lips. 

Or  one  who,  free  from  harm, 

From  the  perfidious  sea 
Comes  home,  and  finds  all  in  his  father's  farm 
Which  used  to  be. 

No  desert  dream  of  tombs, 

Naught  but  life's  love  and  joy ; 
As  Nature  has  no  thought  'mid  Summer  blooms 
That  storms  destroy. 

The  same  through  endless  time, 

Thus  Jesus  healeth  now, 
'With  "many  crowns,"  for  victories  sublime, 
Upon  his  brow. 

Conqueror  in  each  stern  fight 
O'er  mortal  sin  and  dread ; 
And  mighty,  from  corruption's  foulest  night, 
To  raise  the  dead. 


AN  APRIL  IDYL. 


How  veiled  in  mists,  by  sunbeams  rent, 
Comes  April,  lovely  herald,  sent 

To  wake  the  sleeping  flowers  : 
She  steeps  the  earth  in  her  warm  tears, 
And  straightway  countless  glittering  spears 
Of  emerald  wave  above  the  mold, 

Jeweled  with  diamond  showers ; 
And  daisies  ope  their  eyes  of  gold 
And  waxen  lips  from  marly  beds 
To  drink  the  drops  sweet  April  sheds. 

Her  magic  voice  is  on  the  breeze, 
Her  magic  touch  is  on  the  trees 

Within  the  forest  deep ; 
And  lo,  transformed,  each  monarch  stands, 
And  each  young  sapling  claps  her  bands, 

To  feel  her  pulses  leap  I 
A  resurrection-angel,  fair. 
With  cloudy  train  and  dewy  hair, 
Sweet  April  walks  through  woodland  bowers, 
And  weeps  and  whispers  to  the  flowers. 

Her  feet  ia  fields  where  she  hath  trod. 
Have  left  their  impress  on  the  sod, 

In  buttercups  and  violets  blue ; 
And  from  her  mine  of  wealth  untold, 
She  coins  the  dandelion's  gold, 
And  strews  it  o'er  the  pastures  old, 

Gleaming  with  gems  of  dew ; 


Which  children  gather,  simple  things  I 
And  think  themselves  as  rich  as  kings. 

The  wind-plant  dreaming  on  the  rocks, 
Beside  the  tardy  mountain-phlox, 

Awakes  and  lifts  her  head : 
She  heard  in  dreams  the  oriole's  trills, 
The  young  lambs  bleat  upon  the  hills, 
The  gurgling  laugh  of  silver  rills, 

That  down  the  hill-side  sped ; 
Bright  streams,  that  burst  the  frozen  chain, 
Which  bound  them  in  old  Winter's  reign, 
And  flashed  like  sunlight  to  the  plain  I 

The  zephyrs  linger  as  they  pass 
O'er  pale  spring-beauties  in  the  grass. 

To  whisper  they  are  fair ; 
But  soon  they  leave  behind  the  heath, 
Hoping  to  catch  a  sweeter  breath 
When  pansies'  purple  eyes  unclose, 

Each  sparkling  with  a  tear — 
When  faintly  glows  the  early  rose, 
And  golden  flowers  of  Easter-time, 
Start  up  to  hear  the  joy-bells  chime, 

God  leaves  no  age  without  such  cheer, 

No  human  life  without  this  hope : 
While  standing  'mid  the  ruined  year, 
We  see  the  hills,  in  fancy,  slope. 
All  clad  in  hues  of  Spring ; 
We  wander  in  the  leafless  woods, 
Where  silence,  'stead  of  swallows,  broods, 

Or  crickets  shrilly  sing, 
And  think,  "  Each  verdant  bough,  erelong, 
Will  tremble  'neath  a  weight  of  song." 

See  yonder  bow  on  April's  brow ! 
How  bright  its  beauteous  colors  glow, 

Reflected  in  the  wave  1 
God  formed  it  when  old  Time  was  young, 
Ere  yet  the  song  the  bright  stars  sung, 
Had  thro'  heaven's  diapason  rung, 

And  so  this  promise  gave : 
That  day  and  night  should  never  cease. 
But  ev'ry  season  know  its  place— 
While  earth  remains,  each  circling  year 
Should  bring  the  blade  and  ripened  ear. 


LIFE. 


Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  Spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  the  winds  that  chase  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  oa  water  stood. 
E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in,  and  paid  to-night 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies,  . 
The  Spring  entomb'd  in  Autumn  lies; 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot. 
The  flight  is  past,  and  man  forgot 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


RISING  gently  from  the  banks  of  the  Inny 
is  a  spot  where  a  few  humble  houses  form 
a  hamlet ;  one  of  them  has  disappeared,  that  in 
which  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  "the  fairies,"  who,  in  Ireland 
at  least,  do  not  keep  tenements  in  repair,  and 
are  never  ejected.  And  so  it  crumbled  away. 
Some  two  hundred  years  ago  the  family  of 
Goldsmith  migrated  from  England  and  settled 
in  Ireland.  They  had  good  blood  in  their  veins — 
it  is  said  even  the  sattgre  azul  of  Spain — they 
maintained  a  respectable  position  in  society, 
and  always  contributed  a  minister,  and  some- 
times even  a  dignitary  to  the  Reformed  Church. 
Family  characteristics  are  usually  as  distinct- 
ively marked  and  as  well  preserved  in  the  human 
as  in  the  lower  animals.  So  it  was  with  the 
Goldsmiths.  They  were  ever  right-hearted  and 
generally  wrong-headed ;  benevolent,  unworldly, 
improvident,  and  poor.  Shallow  people  called 
them  oddities,  shrewd  people  called  them  fools. 
One  of  them,  Charles,  following  the  family  in- 
stinct, took  holy  orders,  .and  then,  in  1718, 
took  a  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  school-master, 
the  Rev.  Oliver  Jones,  of  Elphin,  in  the  county 
of  Roscommon.  The  young  couple  went  to 
reside  at  Pallas.  They  were  poor  enough,  eking 
out  with  difficulty  an  annual  pittance  of  about 
£40  between  the  profits  of  farming,  the  stipend 
of  the  chapel  of  ease  of  which  he  was  curate, 
and  what  Mr.  Goldsmith's  uncle,  Mr.  Green, 
allowed  the  young  man  for  assisting  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  parochial  duties  in  the  neigh- 
boring parish  of  Kilkenny  West.  But  poor 
clergymen  are  generally  rich  in  children,  and 
Charles  Goldsmith  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  They  came  quickly  enough ;  so  that  on 
the  10th  of  November,  1728, 0.  S.,  Oliver  brought 
up  the  number  born  at  Pallas  to  five,  which  was 
afterward  increased  by  three  more. 

Some  little  rudimentary  education  Oliver  re- 
ceived from  the  magnate  of  the  village  school 
of  Lissoy,  an  old  veteran  who  had  fought  in  the 
Spanish  wars.  A  genius  in  his  own  way  was 
Quarter- Master  Thomas  Byrne,  a  fitting  peda- 
gogue for  little  Noll,  now  six  years  old.  His 
soldiering  life  furnished  him  with  a  rich  store 
of  strange  adventures,  which  he  delighted  to 
recount ;  he  was  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  too ; 
wrote  verses  and  dealt  in  big  words.  His  head 
was  crammed  with  all  the  legends  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  believed  devoutly  in  ghosts  and 
hobgoblins.  Tradition  has  preserved  the  out- 
lines of  his  character,  but  the  picture  has  been 
filled  in  with  inimitable  vividness  and  humor  by 
his  pupil  in  that  exquisite  portraiture  of  the 


school-master  in  "  The  Deserted  Village."  Un- 
der such  a  mentor  book  learning,  of  course, 
made  little  progress;  but  no  doubt  the  native 
germs  of  romance  and  poetry  were  insensibly 
nurtured.  Young  Noll  was  familiar  with  the 
wild  raids  of  robber  and  rapparee,  knew  every 
haunted  spot  in  the  country,  loitered  o*  nights 
about  Knock-ruadh,  where  the  fairies  danced 
around  the  elfin  light,  and  had  actually  perpe- 
trated rhymes,  to  the  delight  of  his  mother. 

But  these  pleasant  days  soon  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  smitten  down  in  his  eighth  year  with  a 
terrible  malady  in  its  severest  form,  and  he 
escaped  with  difficulty  the  jaws  of  death  to  rise 
scarred  and  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  Poor 
boy !  disfigured  for  life,  awkward,  ungainly,  and 
odd,  he  was  sent  forth  to  that  microcosm  of 
probation  and  suffering,  a  public  school.  John 
Goldsmith,  his  uncle,  resided  at  Ballyoughter, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Elphin,  and  thither  he 
was  sent  to  attend  Mr.  Griffin's  school  in  that 
town.    These  were  changed  times'  for  Oliver. 
His  uncle,  it  is  true,  had  discernment  enough  to 
see  that  there  was  something  beyond  the  com- 
mon in  the  boy,  and  pronounced  him  "a  prodigy  I 
for  his  age,"  but  his  school-mates  pronounced  ! 
him  a  blockhead — little  better  than  a  fool ;  he 
was  accordingly  a  butt  for  their  practical  jokes, 
and  one  whom  every  body  made  fun  of.  A 
blockhead  I    So  he  seemed  to  the  thoughtless 
mates  that  cuffed  and  jeered  him.   But  genius 
in  its  abstractions,  its  moodiness,  its  solitari- 
ness, its  shyness,  often  eludes  the  observation  j 
of  ordinary  intellect,  working  all  the  more  in-  1 
wardly  that  its  outward  exhibition  is  impeded.  | 
Yet  would  the  sense  of  injury  or  insult  at  times  j 
arouse  the  indolent  and  kindly  nature  of  the  lad  ! 
to  resist  an  affront  with  a  promptness  of  wit  | 
that  told  of  a  power  which  could  make  itself  ' 
felt ;  and  several  anecdotes  are  preserved  which  I 
display  the  same  spirit  in  the  boy  that  flashed  [ 
out  in  the  "Retaliation"— the  last  light  of  the  j 
genius  of  the  man. 

After  about  three  years  Oliver  was  removed  I 
to  a  school  in  Athlone,  kept  by  a  clergyman  I 
named  Campbell,  and  thence  he  was  transferred  ■ 
to  a  similar  institution  in  Edgeworthstown — that  ! 
of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Hughes.   We  are  not  with-  ' 
out  some  memorials  of  him  during  those  days,  j 
derived  from  fellow-students.    Idle,  and  desul-  I 
tory  in  his  application,  he  yet  evinced  a  love  for  ' 
the  Latin  poets  and  historians.   His  shyness  j 
would  at  times  give  place  to  the  dash  of  one  j 
who  loved  fun  and  adventure ;  and  he  was  often 
the  ringleader  in  some  boyish  exploit,  and  as 
often  the  victim  of  the  frolics  of  his  playmates. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that'  by  the  time  he  had  , 
reached  his  fifteenth  year,  his  family  were  con-  ! 
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vinced  there  was  too  much  good  stuff  in  the 
young  man  to  be  used  up  in  the  drudgery  of  a 
trade.  A  mother's  instincts  told  her  he  was 
destined  for  better  things,  and  she  pleaded  not 
in  vain  with  the  good  pastor.  He  must  be  sent 
to  college.  But  how  was  this  to  be  compassed  ? 
His  brother  Henry  had  already  entered  as  a 
pensioner,  and  the  family  purse,  drawn  upon  by 
other  domestic  events,  could  ill  bear  any  further 
depletion. 

A  charter  of  Charles  I  allowed  the  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  appoint  a  certain 
number  of  sizars — poor  scholars;  these  were 
I     educated  without  expense,  bad  free  lodgings  in 
I     the  garrets,  and  were  permitted  to  "  batten  on 
I     cold  bits,"  the  remnants  that  left  the  commons'- 
I     table,  where  in  return  they  were  obliged  to 
attend  and  to  discharge  other  menial  duties. 
1     As  a  sizar,  then,  must  Oliver  enter.  So  dis- 
tasteful was  the  proposition  to  him,  that  for  a 
year  he  refused  to  obey,  and  was  only  per- 
suaded at  last  by  one  who  had  been  himself  a 
sizar — that  "Uncle  Contarine"  who  appears  so 
often  in  his  after  life  as  his  best  friend  ;  and  so, 
on  the  nth  of  June,  1744,  he  was  admitted  a 
sizar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  college  life  of  Goldsmith  is  not  one  on 
which  we  dwell  with  pleasure.  His  tutor,  the 
R»v.  Theaker  Wilder,  a  man  of  some  mathe- 
matical ability,  was  violent  in  temper,  insolent, 
and  overbearing  in  manners,  and  of  a  harsh, 
vicious,  and  brutal  nature.  Oliver  detested 
mathematics,  and  so  incurred  the  wrath  of  his 
tutor,  which  the  indolence  and  thoughtlessness 
of  the  pupil  gave  too  many  occasions  to  gratify. 
He  was  subjected  to  taunts,  ridicule,  and  insults 
almost  daily,  sometimes  even  to  personal  chas- 
tisement from  one  who,  exercising  over  him  the 
rights  of  a  master  over  a  servant,  persecuted  him 
with  unremitting  rancor.  Still  Oliver  was  not 
without  some  white  days  in  his  college  career. 
More  than  once  he  received  "  the  thanks  of  the 
house"  for  his  attendance  at  morning  lecture, 
and  this,  too,  in  midwinter,  at  seven  o'clock. 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  >vhat  the  young  man's 
progress  might  have  been  under  kindlier  treat- 
ment. Brutality  first  outraged  and  then  dis- 
couraged a  sensitive  nature.  He  sought  relief 
from  his  wretchedness  sometimes  in  dissipation, 
often  in  reckless  disrespect  of  discipline — he 
wasted  his  time,  neglected  his  studies,  and  dis- 
sipated the  scanty  supplies  which  his  father 
could  afford  him.  But  even  those  supplies  were 
soon  to  cease.  Early  in  1747  that  father  was 
snatched  from  him.  How  truly  the  son  loved 
and  revered  the  parent  is  proved  in  that  endur- 
ing and  pious  monument  which,  in  after  years, 
he  reared  to  his  memory. 


Scant  as  were  the  young  man's  resources  I 
before,  they  now  become  scantier.  His  widowed  ' 
mother  leaves  the  parsonage  and  takes  a  lodging 
in  Ballymahon,  living  "in  low  circumstances  and 
indifferent  health,  nigra  vest*  senesceHsf  and 
lie  is  cast  pretty  mucli  on  his  own  ways  and 
means.  The  genius  that  brutality  checked  was 
quickened  at  the  call  of  "  squalid  poverty."  To 
supply  the  pressing  wants  of  daily  life  he  wrote 
ballads  for  street  minstrels.  There  was  a  printer 
of  the  name  of  Hicks  who  published  broad- 
sides at  the  sign  of  the  Reindeer,  far  away  in  ! 
Mountrath-street,  at  the  other  side  of  the  city. 
Queer  things  they  were — dying  declarations  and 
last  speeches  of  wretches  going  to  be  hanged ; 
sacred  songs  with  grotesque  illustrations ;  ele- 
gies on  defunct  celebrities ;  and  popular  songs 
to  boot.  Thither  he  brought  his  songs,  and 
sold  them  for  a  crown  apiece,  often  spending 
the  money  on  his  way  home,  yielding  to  some 
sudden  impulse  of  sensibility  awakened  by  the 
sight  of  real  or  feigned  distress.  Then  in  the 
evening  he  would  steal  out  of  college,  and,  with 
all  the  vanity  of  an  author,  follow  the  steps  of 
the  ballad  singers  and  listen  to  his  own  songs. 
And  so  he  struggles  on — now  penniless,  pawn- 
ing books  and  other  property  for  the  exigencies 
of  existence;  now  flinging  away  his  scanty 
shillings  with  the  recklessness  of  a  millionaire  ; 
now  studying  fitfully,  now  joining  in  some  daring 
breach  of  discipline,  led  on  by  a  love  of  fun  and 
an  exuberance  of  spirits  that  prudence  could 
not  repress,  nor  poverty  extinguish. 

The  Spring  commencement  of  1749  termi- 
nated his  college  life,  when  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.  A.  on  the  27th  of  February.  As  he 
passed  out  for  the  last  time  through  the  wicket 
in  that  massive  gate  beside  which  he  so  often 
loitered,  how  little  did  he  think  that  the  time 
would  come  when  he  should  stand  there,  in  the 
mimic  bronze,  forever — no  loiterer  now,  friend- 
less, nameless,  neglected — but  honored  and  ad- 
mired, one  of  the  great  names  that  fill  all  lands 
and  ennoble  their  own  !  But  no  such  thought 
cheered  the  heart  of  the  poor  scholar  as  he 
made  his  way  back  to  Ballymahon,  to  the  hum- 
ble lodgings  of  his  straitened  mother.  He  was 
now  close  to  all  the  haunts  of  his  early  life,  and 
gave  way  to  his  indolent  and  reckless  habits. 

Two  years  thus  spent,  and  Oliver  is  rising 
twenty-three,  with  no  occupation.  His  Uncle 
Contarine  proposes  the  family  profession.  He 
presents  himself,  after  much  persuasion,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin  for  holy  orders,  and  fails. 
Whether  the  defect  was  in  the  inner  or  outer 
man — ignorance  of  theology  or  a  pair  of  scarlet 
breeches — posterity  is  never  likely  to  know,  nor 
will  they  ever  regret  the  result.    He  next  tries 
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.  tutor-life  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Flinn,  of  Ros- 
common. One  can  scarcely  fancy  an  occupation 
more  unsuitable  and  distasteful  to  him ;  and  so, 

,  after  a  year  of  dependence,  he  suddenly  termi- 
nated the  connection,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
disappeared  from  his  mother's  house. 

Thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket  and  a  good  horse 
under  him,  he  sallied  forth,  whither?  Who 
knows  ?  A  strange  account  he  gave  of  himself 
when,  in  six  weeks  after,  he  reappeared,  penni- 
less, bestriding  a  skeleton  which  he  dubbed  with 
the  name  of  "  Fiddleback."   He  went,  he  says, 

i  to  Cork,  sold  his  horse,  took  his  passage  to 
America  in  a  ship  which  very  improperly  sailed 
while  he  was  enjoying  himself  with  his  friends. 
When  he  had  spent  his  time  and  all  his  money, 
except  two  guineas,  he  bought  "Fiddleback," 
and  turned  his  face  toward  home ;  divided  his 
last  crown  with  a  poor  woman ;  put  up  with  a 
miserly  old  college  friend  for  a  day;  changed 
his  quarters  to  the  house  of  a  hospitable  coun- 
selor, with  whose  two  sweet  daughters,  who 
played  enchantinjrly  on  the  harpsichord,  he  lin- 
gered day  after  day,  till  at  last  he  reappeared  at 
Ballymahon.  The  story,  whether  true  or  false, 
is  told  with  much  humor  and  sang-froid,  and  is 
certainly  not  inconsistent  with  Goldsmith's  na- 
ture. 

Uncle  Contarine  came  to  his  aid,  and,  with 
inexhaustible  liberality,  supplied  him  with  fifty 
I    pounds  to  go  to  London  and  study  the  law. 
Alas !  Dublin  lay  in  the  route  to  London,  as 
Cork  did  to  America.  Each  was  fatal  to  Oliver's 
destination.    At  Dublin  he  fell  in  with  old  ac- 
i    qaaintances  and  old  vices,  and  lost  all  his  money 
at  the  gambling-table.  There  he  remained,  starv- 
ing, mortified,  and  contrite,  till  at  last  he  is 
invited  back  to  the  country.    His  mother,  poor 
soul,  was  very  angry,  and  would  not  for  a  time 
forgive  htm,  and  so  he  had  to  take  refuge  with 
his  brother  Henry.    But  what  use  was  there  in 
being  angry  with  such  a  wayward  being,  who 
had  absolutely  no  strength  to  resist  temptation  ? 
Uncle  Contarine  was  more  practical ;  he  for- 
I   gave,  and  again  was  active  in  his  service.  A 
I    family  council  is  called  ;  what  is  to  be  done  for 
1    him  in  the  way  of>  profession  ?  It  is  Hobson's 
I   choice ;  physic  alone  is  left.  And  so  they  make 
I   a  stock  purse,  Uncle  Contarine,  as  usual,  con- 
tributing ;  and  in  1752  he  is  sent  to  Edinburgh 
to  commence  his  studies.  What  he  gained  by 
1   his  medical  studies  there  we  know  not ;  prob- 
I   ably  not  much,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  pro- 
fessional attainments  in  after  life.    He  attended 
lectures,  and  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  chem- 
istry and  natural  history;  he  contracted  some 
friendships,  too,  that  stood  to  him  in  after  life  ; 
but  he  was  still  the  same  hilarious,  reckless, 
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convivial  fellow  that  sang  songs  and  wrote 
them,  too,  and  spent  his  money  freely  and  fool- 
ishly, and  dressed  gaudily,  just  as  at  Dublin 
and  Ballymahon.  But  he  neither  liked  the  coun- 
try, the  people,  nor  their  habits,  though  he  was 
sometimes  in  very  good  society ;  so  after  eight- 
een months  terminated  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Restless  as  ever,  the  love  of  a  vagrant  life 
now  came  strong  upon  him.  He  would  travel 
and  see  the  world,  and  fill  his  mind  with  better 
knowledge  than  that  of  medicine.  True,  he 
had  no  money,  but  what  of  that  ?  Others  in 
like  case  had  traversed  Europe.  Holberg  had  I 
done  so  when  younger  than  he,  with  nothing 
but  his  flute  and  his  voice  to  help  him  along ! 
Ah !  this  is  the  very  tiling  for  him.  He  can  I 
play  touchingly  on  that  old  Ballymahon  flute,  ! 
and  sing  sweetly,  as  all  his  boon  companions 
confess ;  he  has  a  strong  frame  and  a  vigorous 
constitution,  a  light  heart  and  an  irrepressible 
spirit  What  more  is  wanting  ?  So  away  he 
trudges,  in  February,  1755,  having  first,  with  a 
generosity  ludicrous,  yet  touching  from  its  grat- 
tude,  spent  nearly  his  last  coin  in  a  purchase 
of  tulip  roots  for  Uncle  Contarine.  1 

A  year  was  spent  in  these  wanderings,  and 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1756,  he  stands  again 
on  the  quay  of  Dover.  To  London  he  turned 
his  steps,  and  fought  his  way  there,  Heaven 
knows  how,  battling  for  very  life  through  that 
terrible  fortnight.  At  last  he  stands  in  the 
streets  of  London,  face  to  face  with  all  those 
horrors  that  surround  the  destitute  stranger  in 
that  populous  solitude,  and  make  the  heart  sink 
with  dismay.  Into  the  deeps  of  that  gloom 
and  misery  we  may  not  penetrate  if  we  would. 
Goldsmith  himself  seems  always  to  have  shrunk 
from  any  full  revelations  of  them.  There  is  a 
sanctity  for  the  degradation  of  starving  genius 
as  there  is  for  the  dead  within  the  grave.  One 
cry,  however,  from  those  deeps  he  uttered,  ex- 
ceeding bitter  but  not  unmanly.  "Many,  in 
such  circumstances,"  he  said,  "  would  have  had 
recourse  to  the  friar's  cord  or  the  suicide's  halter. 
But  with  all  my  follies  I  had  principle  to  resist 
the  one  and  resolution  to  combat  the  other." 

Let  us  pass  the  uncertain  and  unaccredited, 
and  come  to  the  reliable.  After  a  thousand 
failures  and  repulses,  the  shy,  ungainly,  sensi- 
tive man,  with  threadbare  garments  and  an 
Irish  brogue,  finds  employment  from  a  chemist 
on  Fish-Street  Hill,  partly  as  a  charity  and 
partly  from  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and 
that  the  man  saw  in  him  talents  above  his  con- 
dition. This  gave  him  a  few  months  to  take 
breath  and  rest.  Then  came  an  unexpected 
deliverance.   One  whose  friendship  he  ha'd 
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gained  in  Edinburgh,  the  excellent  and  eminent 
Dr.  Sleigh,  happened  to  be  in  London.  Sun- 
|  day  affords  an  hour  or  two  of  respite,  even  in  a 
chemist's  shop,  so  Oliver  smartens  himself  up 
in  his  shabby-genteel  suit,  and  pays  the  Doctor 
a  visit  Ah  1  the  poor  fellow  knew  not  what  a 
change  hard  life  had  wrought  in  him.  "  Sleigh 
scarcely  knew  me,"  said  he,  in  describing  the 
interview  to  a  friend;  "such  is  the  tax  the  un- 
fortunate pay  to  poverty.  However,  when  he 
did  recollect  me,  I  found  his  heart  as  warm  as 
ever,  and  he  shared  his  purse  of  friendship  with 
me  during  bis  continuance  in  London."  Then 
Dr.  Sleigh  and  apothecary  Jacob  put  their  heads 
together,  and  they  start  him  as  a  physician  in 
Bankside,  Southwark,  in  a  tarnished  old  suit  of 
green  and  gold.  His  practice  was  not  success- 
ful, and  lay  only  among  the  poor. 

One  of  his  patients,  a  journeyman  printer, 
suggests  that  he  should  call  on  his  master,  and 
so  Goldsmith  turns  "  reader  "  to  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson, corrects  his  press,  and  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Edward  Young,  then  past 
seventy,  serene  and  imperturbably  polite,  who 
used  to  come  up  from  Welwyn  to  see  his  bosom 
i  frieod,  the  literary  printer  of  Salisbury  Court 
j  But  drudgery  of  printing-office  and  prescribing 
|  could  scarcely  support  his  existence.  All  his 
ambition  seemed  now  but  to  live,  and  be  ac- 
cepted an  usbersbip  at  Dr.  John  Milner's  school 
I  at  Peckham,  in  Surrey.  There  are  stories  of 
his  short  stay  here,  which  show  how  little  trial 
and  misery  bad  changed  him.  Elastic  as  ever, 
his  spirit  rose  the  moment  the  pressure  was  re- 
moved from  it;  he  was  the  same  kind,  merry, 
and  generous, being,  playing  off  practical  jokes 
and  lavishing  bis  scanty  stipend,  till  kind  Mrs. 
Milner  suggested  that  she  bad  better  take  care 
of  his  money  as  she  did  for  the  school-boys. 
Still  the  li(e  of.  a  tutor  was  hateful  to  him,  as  be 
abundantly  testified  afterward  in  his  writings. 
So  he  took  advantage  of  the  acquaintance 
which  he  there  formed  with  Griffiths,  the  book- 
seller of  Paternoster  Row,  and  engaged  with 
him,  in  April,  1757,  to  write  for  the  "Monthly 
Review"  for  one  year,  living  with  the  book- 
seller and  receiving  a  salary. 

A  more  merciless  being  than  Griffiths  could 
not  be  foupdr-save  in  the  compound  Griffiths 
man  and  wife.  The  matrimonial  and  trade  firm 
worked  their  Grub-street  hack,  without*  inter- 
mission, from  nine  in  the  morning  till  two,  and 
sometime*  >d|tring  the  whole  day  and  late  into 
the  nig  lit;  and,  to  the  personal  discomforts  of 
a  penurious  housekeeping,  the  woman  added 
■the  indignity  of  correcting  and  improving  what 
Goldsmith  wote.  The  articles  written  in  the 
"  Review  "  during  this  period  of  bondage  were 


first  gives  as  such  to  the  public  by  the  industry 
of  Prior;  and  they  show  with  what  liveliness, 
and  force,  and  critical  judgment  Goldsmith  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  a  reviewer.  This 
slavery  soon  became  intolerable.  Dr.  Griffiths 
mercilessly  exacted  "the  tale  of  bricks,"  and 
then  cried,  "  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle  1"  and  made 
bis  heart  bitter  with  hard  bondage;  and  Mrs. 
Dr.  Griffiths,  who,  as  De  Quincy  says,  "  would 
have  broken  the  back  of  a  camel,  which  must 
be  supposed  tougher  than  the  heart  of  an  j 
usher,"  cut  down  his  food  and  cut  up  bis  writ- 
ings. Then  came  an  open  rupture,  and  fierce 
words  and  angry  recriminations  from  both  sides, 
and  the  lease  of  the  human  chattel  was  can- 
celed by  mutual  consent,  after  five  months,  and 
Oliver  went  forth  a  free  man,  with  the  privilege  ' 
of  paying  for  his  dinner,  if  lie  had  a  shilling, 
and  sleeping  with  "  the  beggars  at  Axe  Lane,"  1 
if  he  could  not. hire  a  garret 

For  two  years  more  we  trace  him  through  I 
this  garret-life,  struggling  for  bread,  writing  for 
various  magazines,  "The  Busy  Body,"  "The 
Ladies'  Magazine,"  "The  British  Magazine," 
and  "The  Public  Ledger."    During  this  time 
also  he  issued  several  smaller  works,  some  of 
them  afterward  enlarged  into  greater  ones ;  such 
as  the  "  Memoir  of  Voltaire,"  "  The  History  of 
England,"  and  at  length  in  1759,  the  "Inquiry  | 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Literature  in  I 
Europe."   Now  his  fame  was  made;  the  vol- 
ume was  savagely  attacked  and  highly  praised. 
It  was  the  turning-point  of  the  author's  literary 
life.   "The  History  of  England"  also  was  a 
great  success.   Publishers  now  began  to  seek  | 
him,  instead  of  his  begging  for  publishers.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  been  making  acquaintan- 
ces, such  men  as  Percy,  and  Hogarth,  and  Rey-  ! 
nolds,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  then,  came  dial 
fellowship  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  1 
happiness  of  Goldsmith's  checkered  life— that  j 
club,  nameless  at  first,  but  which,  after  Gold- 
smith had  passed  away,  was  known  as  the  "Lit- 
erary Club."   Great  names  now  rise  before  us, 
and  fill  every  cell  of  memory  with  light  Many 
a  brilliant  pen  has  sketched  the  characters  of  ' 
the  giants  that  were  in  those  days. 

In  such  society  time  passed  pleasantly  enough,  1 
and  the  evening  meetings  at  the  Turk's  Head  I 
were  the  compensations,  for.  many  a  day  of  pri- 
vation ;  for  Goldsmith  was  too  imprudent,  and  1 
bis  literary  remuneration  too  precarious,  to  be 
ever  above  want   We  find  him  borrowing  ( 
money  as  freely  from  one  friend  as  he  parts 
with  it  for  the  necessities  of  another.   Johnson  j 
seems  to  have  taken  him  into  bis  care  as  ten- 
derly as  a  father  would  take  a  child,  counseling, 
and  comforting,  and  keeping  him  as  straight  at  , 
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he  can.  At  last  things  have  come  to  the  worst 
His  landlady  has  arrested  him  for  arrears  of 
rent.  Goldsmith  has  not  a  farthing,  so  he 
writes  off  to  Johnson  in  his  distress,  beseech- 
ing his  friend  to  come  and  see  him.  Johnson 
sends  a  guinea  by  the  messenger,  with  a  prom- 
ise to  follow  soon.  So  he  does,  and  fads  Oliver 
in  a  violent  passion  at  the  indignity,  and  cool- 
ing his  rage  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  into  which 
lie  had  converted  the  guinea.  Noble,  tender- 
hearted Johnson !  he  knew  what  it  was  to  owe 
for  his  lodgings,  and  to  be  hurried  away  to  a 
spohging-house,  and  to  be  relieved  by  a  true 
friend — and  such  a  friend  he  is  now.  "  I  put 
the  cork  into  the  bottle,"  said  he  afterward  to 
Bos  well;  "desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  be- 
gan to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he 
might  be  extricated."  Goldsmith  says  he  has 
a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  and  shows  it  "  I 
looked  into  it  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the  land- 
lady I  should  soon  return,  and,  having' gone  to 
a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  £60.  I  brought  Gold- 
smith the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent, 
not  without  rating  the  landlady  in  a  high  tone 
for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

What  that  novel  is  we  shall  know  hereafter ; 
now  it  lies  among  the  bookseller's  purchases,  to 
be  brought  out  when  Goldsmith's  name  is  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  favorite,  and  is  worth  some- 
thing -on  a  title-page.  That  lime  is  near  at 
hand.  The  thoughts  and  experiences  of  his 
travel  have,  during  many  a  dark  and  lonely 
hour,  been  his  study  and  his  solace,  and  he  has 
wrought  at  them  and  shaped  them  into  some- 
thing very  beautiful,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1764,  comes  out  "The  Trav- 
eler ;  or,  a  Prospect  of  Society,  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, M.  B."  Assuredly  it  took  the  world  by 
surprise,  and  even  his  own  friends  were  of  the 
number.  What  high  philosophic  reflection) 
what  life-like  painting  of  nature,  moral  and 
physical  I  what  exquisite  touches  of  pathos ! 
what  heart-yearnings  of  human  affection  1  and 
all  clothed  in  verse  so  harmonious,  in  language 
so  simple  and  yet  so  dignified !  Johnson  pro- 
nounced it*' a  poem  to  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  any  thing  equal  since  the  days  of 
Pope ;"  and  he  read  it  to  Miss  Reynolds  till  she 
declared  that  she  would  never  again  call  Gold- 
smith ugly.  And  Fox  said  "  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  poems  in  the  English  language."  And 
Langton  averred  that  there  was  not  a  bad  line 
in  it.  Then  the  critics  began  to  praise  it,  and 
the  world  believe  in  the  critics,  and  in  a  month 
there  was  a  second  edition,  and  soon  after  an- 
other, and  then  it  made  its  way  into  foreign 
tongues,  and  got  a  world's  reputation. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  became  the  fashion,  and  essays 


and  nameless  things  of  his  were  collected  and 
reproduced,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  book- 
sellers, and  with  little  profit  to  the  author. 
Oliver  thinks  that  a  fashionable  poet  may  be- 
come a  fashionable  physician.  He  has  removed 
to  respectable  chambers  on  the  library  staircase 
of  the  Temple;  and  out  he  comes,  on  a  fine 
Summer's  day,  in  1765,  "in  purple  silk  small 
clothes,  a  handsome  scarlet  roquelaure,  buttoned 
close  under  the  chin,  a  full  professional  wig,  a 
sword  and  cane,"  to  practice  in  higher  regions 
than  Bankside.  But  practice  would  not  come ; 
and  somehow  an  apothecary  was  thought  a 
safer  guide  by  one  of  his  patients — a  lady 
friend — and  Oliver  indignantly  declares  he  will 
prescribe  no  more  for  his  friends.  Then  ma- 
licious Beauclerk  retorts,  "Do  so,  my  dear 
Doctor.  Whenever  you  undertake  to  kill,  let  it 
be  your  enemies  I"  Yes ;  there  is  better  work 
than  feeling  old  ladies'  pulses.  He  will  soon 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  whole  world,  as  it  throbs 
to  his  touch. 

Francis  Newberry  bethinks  him  of  the  novel 
that  he  paid  £60  tor ;  so  he  looks  it  up,  sends 
it  to.  the  printing-office,  and  gives  it  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  27th  May,  1766:  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  To-day  we  look  back  with  some- 
thing like  wonder  at  the  slowness  of  Johnson's 
appreciation  of  its  merits.  He  told  Reynolds 
he  did  not  think  it  would  have  much  success. 
Possibly  its  utter  simplicity  made  him  under- 
value it  "J  looked  into  it,"  he  said,  somewhat 
coldly,  "and  saw  its  merit"  The  world  has 
been  looking  into  it  ever  since,  and  sees  its 
merit — sees  it  more  and  more,  as  time  goes  on. 
Criticism  has  exhausted  itself  in  its  praise,  in 
every  country  and  in  every  tongue.  One  only — 
a  man  whose  genius  had  little  in  common  with 
that  of  Goldsmith — has  been  found  to  subject 
it  to  an  unjust  analysis,  and  to  censure  it  upon 
untenable  objections.  The  unfriendly  criticism 
of  Lord  Macaulay  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Mr. 
Whiteside,  while  he  substitutes  his  own  elo- 
quent and  genial  estimate  with  a  truth  and  force 
that  command  our  heartiest  assent.  But  we 
have  a  higher  criticism  to  adduce — the  criticism 
by  which  all  critics  must  ultimately  be  judged, 
and  from  whose  judgment  there  is  no  appeal— 
the  criticism  of  the  people  at  large ;  not  of  to- 
day, but  of  all  time ;  not  of  one  locality,  but  of 
every  nation.  Governed  by  no  scholastic  can- 
ons, testing  by  no  artistic  analyses,  but  guided 
by  the  instincts  of  the  heart  and  the  dictates  of 
the  intellect,  they  pronounce  a  judgment  abid-  , 
ing  and  irreversible,  because  slow  and  matured.  1 

On  the  361b  of  May,  1770,  "The  Deserted  : 
Village,  a  Poem,  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  was  pub- 
lished. Here  is  no  hesitation  as  to  its  reception. 
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The  public  judgment  anticipates  the  critic's 
function.  Praise  is  universal,  and  success 
immediate.  Within  a  fortnight  there  is  a 
second  edition,  four  within  the  month  of 
June,  and  a  fifth  in  August.  "  Even  his 
enemies  in  the  press,"  says  Mr.  Forster, 
"were  silent,  and  nothing  interrupted  the 
praise  which  greeted  him  on  all  sides " 
Truly  they  were  great  critics  who  praised  it 
then — Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  Gray — and 
in  every  age  since  great  critics  have  affirmed 
the  praise.  Goethe  and  his  friends  hailed 
it  with  transport.  Campbell,  Scott,  Byron, 
are  loud  in  eulogy.  "  The  judgment,"  says 
Mr.  Forster,  "  has  since  been  affirmed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  any  adverse 
appeal  is  little  likely  now  to  be  lodged 
against  it." 

One  might  now  expect  that  with  a  repu- 
tation firmly  established,  a  favorite  poet,  a 
popular  novelist,  a  successful  dramatist,  the 


condition  of  Goldsmith,  if  not  one  of  afflu- 
ence, would  assuredly  have  been  that  of 
comfort  and  freedom  from  care.  Alas  !  it 
was  not  so.  Money  for  Goldsmith  was  less 
a  release  from  debts  than  an  incentive  to 
extravagance.  Increase  of  funds  brought 
increase  of  expenditure.  The  attractions 
of  club-life,  the  passion  for  all  social  pleas- 
ures, the  love  of  dress,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  love  of  play — all  these,  added  to  a  na- 
ture reckless,  improvident,  generous  even 
to  squandering,  and  ever  disposed  to  ban- 
ish in  present  enjoyment  the  thoughts  of 
the  future,  made  him  always  poor — poorest 
often  when  he  was  acquiring  most.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  life  henceforth,  apart  from  the 
drudgery  of  writing  for  daily  necessities 
that  arose  as  fast  as  they  were  satisfied,  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  clubs  which  he  frequented, 
at  dinners  and  festivities,  often  the  delight, 
oftener  the  amusement  of  those  around  him. 
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Through  all  these  scenes  we  shall  not  pursue 
1     him.    To  what  purpose  should  we  do  so?  If 
we  see  him  in  the  Literary  Club  happy,  thought- 
less, uttering  a  thousand  sprightly  things,  and 
as  many  silly  ones,  we  see  but  the  picture  in  the 
I     sunlight.    We  must  look  at  it  with  the  shadows 
I     falling  around  it,  sobering,  and  saddening,  and 
darkening  it   We  must  follow  him  home,  to 
\     find  him  struggling  under  the  almost  hopeless 
!     pressure  of  the  difficulties  which  his  own  im- 
prudence was  perpetually  creating;  writing 
books,  not  for  money,  but  to  complete  the  con- 
tract, tl\e  price  of  which  he  had  already  received 
and  expended,  and  projecting  new  labors  upon 
the  proposed  execution  of  which  again  to  raise 
money  in  advance. 

But  we  approach  the  end.    It  is  terrible  to 
look  into  the  last  days  of  Goldsmith's  life: 
joyless  dissipation  to  stifle  mental  anguish ; 
the  weariness  and  depression  of  that  drudgery 
which  "lowers  the  spirits  and  lacerates  the 
>     nerves  "  of  the  literary  man,  toiling  at  his  labor 
"  when  the  heart  is  not  in  unison  with  the  work 
upon  which  it  is  employed."    Bewildered,  dis- 
!     heartened,  desperate,  yet  hiding  from  the  true 
friends  that  would  aid  him  the  extent  of  his 
I     embarrassments,  he  at  last  forms  the  resolution 
to  sell  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  abandon 
I     the  town,  and  seek  in  the  retirement  of  his 
favorite  Hyde,  whither  be  had  now  fled,  quiet 
I     henceforth  for  his  distracted  mind,  and  some 
chance  of  retrenchment  of  his  expenses.    Alas ! 
it  was  not  to  be.    His  mind  was  now  diseased 
beyond  ministration.    The  struggle  was  killing 
I     him.    He  became  nervous,  absent,  irritable,  and 
I     strangely  moody  among  those  social  scenes  into 
I     which  he  rushed  in  the  vain  hope  of  flying  from 
himself. 

It  is  the  month  of  March,  1774.  Goldsmith 
is  again  in  town,  ill  with  a  low  fever  and  a  com- 
plaint of  some  standing.  He  struggles  against 
his  ailments,  and  wishes  to  be  at  the  club  in 
Gerrard  street  on  the  25th.  Before  evening  be 
is  seriously  indisposed,  with  febrile  pulse  and 
violent  headache.  A  kindly  surgeon-apothecary 
and  a  skillful  physician  prescribe,  but  he  rejects 
their  remedies,  and  adheres  obstinately  to  bis 
own.  Then  be  grows  worse.  Another  physi- 
cian is  called  in ;  a  week  of  couflict  with  the 
disease  ensues;  at  one  time  there  is  a  strong 
hope  of  recovery ;  but  more  than  bodily  disease 
!  is  at  work ;  he  can  not  sleep,  be  can  not  take 
nourishment,  he  grows  weaker  and  weaker. 
"  Your  pulse,"  says  Dr.  Turton,  "  is  in  greater 
disorder  than  it  should  be,  from  the  degree  of 
fever  which  you, have.  Is  your  mind  at  east?' 
The  curt  answer  justifies  the  sagacious  physi- 
cian's fears,  and  reveals  what  is  killing  Mm. 


"NotJt  is  npt."  Words  uever  revoked,  for  he 
never  spoke  again;  words  that  leave  with  us  a  , 
feeling  of  permanent  sorrow;  the  last  confes-  | 
sion  wrung  from  the  troubled  spirit  of  him  who, 
in  his  day,  had  soothed  many  an  aching  heart,  , 
had  instructed  and  charmed  all  who  came  witiiin  ' 
the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

The  rest  may  be  shortly  told.    Let  us  do  so  j 
in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Prior:  "At  twelve 
o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  the  3d  of  April,  he  j 
was  in  a  sound  and  serene  sleep,  perfectly  sen-  I 
sible  previous  to  falling  off;  his  respiration  ' 
easy,  the  skin  moist  and  warm,  and  the  symp-  j 
toms  altogether  of  a  favorable  description.   A  1 
little  before  four  o'clock  the  gentleman  in  at-  , 
tendance,  Mr.  Hawes  not  being  then  employed, 
was  summoned,  in  consequence  of  an  unfavora-  1 
ble  change;  he  found  him  in  strong  convul-  | 
sions,  which  continuing  without  intermission, 
he  expired  about  half-past  four  on  Monday 
morning,  the  4th  April,  1774."    So  passed  away 
from  the  world,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  intellect,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  his  country  and  his  day — a  man  whose  fame 
and  popularity  have  been  daily  growing  deeper, 
wider,  firmer,  in  the  affections  of  mankind  and 
the  literature  of  modern  times. 


JESUS  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  WORLD,  j 

The  great  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible  i 

resolution;  who  resist*  the  sorest  temptations  from  without  | 

and  from  within ;  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully :  i 
who  is  calmest  in  storms  and  most  fearless  under  menace  and 

frowns:  and  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  j 
unfaltering. — Chakming. 

THE  greatness  and  grandeur  of  Christ's 
character  nowhere  more  conspicuously  ap- 
pears than  when  contemplated  from  the  purely  | 
human,  and  particularly  political  stand-point. 

Jesus  was  a  public  man,  and,  as  such,  was  of  < 
course  exposed  to  all  the  peculiar  temptations  j 
of  public  men  ;  chief  among  which,  perhaps,  is 
the  temptation  to  compromise  with  the  world  | 
for  the  sake  of  success. 

The  character  of  a  great  public  leader  is  to  be  1 
estimated  in  the  light  of  two  considerations : 
First  What  are  the  ends  which  he  proposes  to 
himself;  and,  second,  what  are  the  means,  in 
the  use  of  which  he  1  topes  to  reach  the  ob-  1 
ject  of  his  ambition  ?  Any  deviation  from  the 
strictest  moral  rectitude  in  the  choice  of  either  1 
must,  manifestly,  vitiate  the  result    If  the  ob-  j 
ject  itself  at  which  a  man  aims  be  selfish  or  j 
unworthy,  this,  of  course,  will  be  sufficient  at  j 
once  to  brand  bis  conduct  as  immoral,  and,  it 
may  be,  infamous.    It  is  true  that  this  estimate, 
about  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  likely  to 
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be  modified  somewhat  by  circumstances.  We 
naturally  worship  success.   There  is  connected 
with  every  grand  and  successful  career  a  gla- 
|    mour  that  seems  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  moral 
qualities,  even  of  the  objects  of  the  hero's  am- 
bition.   We  instinctively  like  to  see  things  go. 
We  admire  efficiency ;  and  so  great  is  our  ad- 
miration of  that  stuff,  of  those  qualities  in  men 
that  enable  them  to  succeed,  to  conquer,  to 
subdue  opposition,  and  compel  all  things  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  purposes  of  their  will,  that  we  are 
t    in  danger  sometimes  of  overlooking  the  moral 
I   character  of  both  the  means  and  ends  involved. 
|   Had  Napoleon  died  on  the  throne  of  France, 
:   instead  of  St.  Helena — had  Jefferson  Davis  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  the  Union,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  this  Republic  erecting  a  powerful  em- 
pire, himself  its  autocrat  and  master-spirit,  his 
j    very  success  might  have  extorted  from  us  a 
;    tribute  of  respect,  in  spite  of  the  infamous  char- 
acter of  his  designs.   Alas !  for  the  weakness 
of  human  nature !    How*  liable,  ere  we  are 
aware,  to  be  lured  into  the  folly  of  setting  up 
before  us  some  golden  calf  or  other,  and  then 
falling  down  before  it  and  worshiping  it  1 
|      But,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  in- 
!    fluence  of  circumstances  of  the  nature  of  those 
just  named,  for  this  tendency  on  the  part  of 
mankind  to  hero  worship,  it  is  still  natural  for 
us  to  form  an  estimate  of  a  man's  character 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ends  which  he 
'    proposes  to  himself  as  the  object  of  bis  ha- 
bitual, his  life-long  endeavors.    It  is  not  so 
natural  for  us,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  either 
in  estimating  the  moral  character  of  our  own 
conduct,  or  that  of  the  conduct  of  others,  to 
take  into  account  the  nature  not  only,  indeed, 
of  the  ends  proposed,  but  also  of  the  means 
I    that  are  used.    How  many  there  are  who  would 
not  for  a  single  moment,  nor  for  all  the  world, 
entertain  the  thought  of  deliberately  setting  up 
before  them  a  wicked,  a  mean,  an  impious  en- 
i    terprise,  who  will  yet,  under  the  stress  of  cer- 
tain peculiar  emergencies  or  temptations,  allow 
themselves  to  be  seduced  into  the  opinion  that, 
|    provided  their  ends  are  only  righteous,  it  is  not 
j    so  absolutely  essential  they  should  be  so  very 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
1    means  that  are  employed — that,  to  use  a  certain 
I    well-known  Jesuitical  phrase,  the  end  may  be  re- 
;    garded  as  justifying*  or  sanctifying,  the  means  I 
I    It  is  doubtless  at  this  very  point  that  a  great 
|    many  otherwise  great  and  good  men  stumble 
and  fall.   This,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  peculiar  and  most  formidable  temptations 
to  which  public  men,  and  particularly  political 
leaders,  are  most  liable.   Up  to  the  time,  for 
|   example,  of  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca, 
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And  his  establishment  among  the  Moslems'  of 
Medina,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  an  impostor.  Certainly  the  man 
who  could  go  alone,  and  at  the  imminent  peril 
of  his  life,  and  with  accents  of  pirayer  upon  his 
tongue,  to  summon  an  idolatrous  city  to  re- 
pentance, must  at  least  have  believed  in  his 
own  doctrine.*  But  mark,  now,  just  the  very 
moment  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  his  favor,  and 
worldly  success  to  appear  within  his  reach,  that 
moment  a  change  begins  to  come  over  the  spirit 
of  his  dream.  From  that  moment  his  fortune 
rises,  it  is  true,  but  his  character  begins  to  de- 
generate. His  ends,  indeed,  still  remain  the 
same ;  but,  alas  I  his  means  now  become  the 
very  basest.  His  object  is  still  none  the  less 
to  establish  the  service  of  the  one  Uving  and 
true  God ;  but  his  means,  henceforth,  are  most 
emphatically  oi  the  earth,  earthy.  Up  to  the 
Hegira  Mohammed  might,  also,  with  Jesus, 
have  said :  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world" 
But  from  this  time  the  sword,  and  falsehood 
even,  lying,  plunder,  and  cold-blooded  murder, 
were  to  serve  him  as  his  most  faithful  servants 
in  building  up  Islam.  What  sadder,  more  hum- 
bling tragedy,  indeed,  than  to  see  a  great  soul, 
a  truly  master-mind,  thus  conquered  by  suc- 
cess, or  seduced  by  a  worldly  ambition  I  Mo- 
hammed had  borne  adversity  and  opposition 
with  a  faith  and  patience  almost  sublime. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  a  prophet  of  God,  teach- 
ing God's  truth  to  all  who  would  receive  it,  and, 
by  the  manifestation  of  that  truth,  commending 
himself  to  every  man's  conscience.  Now  he  is 
to  become  a  politician — the  head  of  a  party — 
contriving  expedients,  utterly  regardless  of  their 
moral  character,  for  that  party's  success.  Be- 
fore his  only  weapon  was  truth;  now  his  chief 
means  are  force.  Formerly  he  was  content  to 
convince  his  opponents ;  now  he  compels  them 
to  submit  by  the  terror  of  his  power.  The  op- 
portunity is  presented  for  vastly  aggrandizing 
himself  in  the  use,  not  only  of  carnal,  but  of 
wicked  means,  and  be  proves  himself  to  be  un- 
equal to  the  temptation.  Mohammed,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  add  another,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  illustration,  to  that  long  and  melan- 
choly list  of  noble  souls  whose  natures  seem  to 
have  become  subdued  to  the  element  they  work 
in,  who  have  been  tempted  to  seek  high  ends 
by  low  and  unworthy  means,  and  who,  while 
talking  of  the  noblest  truths  and  the  worthiest 

*  Reference  -  is  here  made  to  a  mission  of  Mohammed  to 
Tayif,  a  place  tome  sixty  or  seventy  mile*  east  of  Mecca,  in 
hopes  of  converting  the  inhabitant*.  Who  can  i  think  of  the 
Prophet,  m  this  lonely  journey,  without  sympathy  r  He  was 
going  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  One  God  to  idolaters.  But  he 
made  no  impression  upon  them,  and,  as  he  left  the  town,  was 
followed  by  a  mob  hooting,  and  pelting  him  with  stones. 
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objects,  have  descended  to  the  meanest  prevari- 
cations and  deceits,  and  thus  have'thrown  doubt 
upon  all  sincerity,  honor,  and  faith. 

That  person  has  certainly  read  human  his- 
tory to  very  little  purpose  who  has  not  dis- 
covered upon  almost  every  page  of  it  something 
to  illustrate  this  fact,  that,  first,  every  man  who 
attempts  to  realize  a  great  idea  must  needs 
come  at  once,  and  very  sternly,  in  contact  with 
the  lower  world ;  that,  second,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence, effectually  to  move  and  overcome  that 
world,  he  must  place  himself  upon  its  level ; 
that,  finally,  but  very  few,  if  indeed  any,  really 
succeed  in  placing  themselves  thus  in  sympathy 
with  the  world  they  would  move,  without  them- 
selves being  overcome  by,  rather  than  actually 
overcoming  it,  without,  sooner  or  later,  com- 
promising their  higher  aims,  and,  at  last,  forfeit- 
ing them  altogether.  Such  a  man  in  modern 
times,  and  in  the  political  world,  was  Lord 
Bacon.  Such  a  man,  among  conquerors,  was 
Cromwell.  And  among  even  Christian  sects, 
how  often  do  we  see  the  young  enthusiast  and 
saint  ending  as  an  ambitious  self-seeker  and 
Jesuit!  He  continues,  it  may  be,  to  mouth  the 
familiar  language  at  the  lime  when  his  heart 
was  really  true  and  simple,  and  tries,  no  doubt, 
thus  to  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  is 
still  as  true  and  as  earnest  as  before,  though  in 
reality  he  has  degenerated  into  the  unscrupu- 
lous place-seeker  and  time-server,  and  almost 
no  chicanery  is  too  base  for  him  to  resort  to, 
provided  only  he  can  thereby  promote  either  his 
own  personal  interests  or  those  of  his  own  par- 
ticular party  or  sect. 

Such,  then,  is  the  weakness  of  man — such  his 
liability,  when  assailed  from  the  quarter  and 
upon  the  side  just  indicated,  to  fall.  Not  but 
that,  now  and  then,  with  extreme  and  melan- 
choly rarity,  examples  have  been  afforded  of  an 
integrity  that  was  proof  against  the  most  sub- 
tile and  seductive  temptations.  The  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hebrews,  for  example,  point  us 
now  to  a  Joseph  who  preserved  his  purity  un- 
sullied amid  all  the  corruptions  and  solicitations 
of  an  Egyptian  court ;  and  now  to  a  Daniel  who 
remained  inflexible  and  incorruptible  in  spite  of 
all  the  blandishments  and  persecutions  of  a 
Babylonian  court;  and  now,  here  and  there, 
standing  in  gloomy  and  solitary  grandeur  against 
the  dark  background  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  to  a  true  prophet  of  God,  faithful,  like 
Milton's  Abdiel,  among  the  many  faithless, 
"faithful  only  he." 

Nor  are  the  annals  of  the  Church,  since 
the  Christian  era,  by  any  means  without  in- 
stances of  an  incorruptible  virtue ;  of  an  integ- 
rity that  could  go  unbent  in  the  midst  of  what- 


ever temptations  and  trials ;  of  a  faith  so  heroic,  ' 
so  sublime  as  not  to 

"Shrink  j 

Though  pressed  by  every  foe ;  1 

That  would  not  tremble  on  the  brink  1 
Of  any  earthly  woe." 

How  noble  was  that  response  returned  by  the  1 
late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  to  a  person  of  influ-  i 
ence,  who  had  significantly  intimated  to  him  i 
that,  provided  he  would  veil  certain  heretical 
views  he  held,  speedy  preferment  awaited  him  !  j 
"  The  Lord  Chancellor,"  says  he,  "  might  give 
me  the  richest  preferment  in  the  world,  but  he 
could  not  give  me  peace  of  conscience  with  it  1 
The  world  has  nothing  to  give  me  which  I  care 
for.    I  hold  the  true  thing  to  be  ever  the  safe  1 
thing,  and  I  can  not  turn  so  much  as  one  hairs 
breadth  for  the  sake  even  of  royalty  itself." 
How  few  would  have  been  able  to  return  such  1 
an  answer  as  this  to  the  flattering  overtures  of 
the  world  I    Nay,  would  even  Mr.  Robertson 
himself,  had  he  once  entered  the  arena  of  eccle- 
siastical politics?   Perhaps  the  expression  of  ' 
this  suspicion  is  both  ungenerous  and  unjust,  1 
and  we  will  still  hope  that  had  this  eloquent  and 
prematurely  blighted  Gospel  preacher  been  pro-  1 
moled  to  the  seat  even  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
himself,  his  hatred  of  all  shams,  and  contempt  | 
for  all  cant  would  have  been  no  less  intense 
and  outspoken  than  it  was,  and  that  he  would 
still  none  the  less  have  been  able  to  testify :  "  I 
would  rather  live  solitary  on  the  most  desolate 
crag,  shivering,  with  all  the  warm  wraps  of  ' 
falsehood  stripped  off,  gazing  for  unfound  truth,  ! 
where  no  bird  finds  hospitable  bush,  or  insect  , 
wing  flits  over  the  herbless  granite,  than  to  sit  j 
comfortably  on  more  inhabited  spots,  where  ■ 
others  are  warm  in  a  faith  which,  though  true  j 
to  them,  is  false  to  me."  | 

But  by  far  the  most  illustrious,  the  most  con- 
spicuous, radiant,  and  beautiful  example  of  a  I 
sublime  superiority  to  all  the  solicitations  of  a  I 
worldly  ambition,  however  sweet  or  enticing,  is  1 
that  afforded  in  the  humble  yet  matchless  earthly 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  ' 

There  came,  we  are  told,  in  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  same  moment  which  came 
also  to  Mohammed,  and  to  Cromwell,  and  which 
sooner  or  later  comes  to  all  great  leaders, 
whether  in  Church  or  State,  when  he  saw  that 
he  could  have  great  apparent  success  in  the  use 
of  worldly  means,  when  the  temptation  was  pre- 
sented, for  the  sake  of  an  immediate  and  splen- 
did success,  to  yield  a  little  something  to  what 
was  attempted  to  be  made  to  appear  the  political 
necessities  of  his  position.  Some  slight  con- 
cession to  worldly  wisdom ;  some  little  com- 
promise with  existing  errors  ;  some  hardly  per- 
ceptible variation  from  perfect  truthfulness  for 
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1   the  sake  of  conciliating  some  hoary  abuse  or 
fashionable  folly;  some  trifling  surrender  of 
principle,  or  mere  supprtssio  vert  so  as  not  to 
excite  or  collide  with  certain  time-honored, 
j   highly  respectable  prejudices — this  would  be 
|  all.  And  now,  lo!  the  kingdom  of  God  would 
;  be  at  hand.    Instead  of  lingering  through  long 
and  dreary  centuries,  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel 
might  attend  him  from  the  very  -outset.  The 
Jew  and  the  Gentile  alike  might  be  brought  to 
receive  the  truth  without  delay,  and  his  system 
be  established  upon  an  impregnable  basis  in 
j  his  own  lifetime.    Surely  what  evils  might  be 
saved  to  the  race,  what  woes  to  the  world,  what 
nameless  anxieties  and  sorrows  to  himself  and 
to  his  followers,  if  only  the  divine  Gospel  of 
lave  to  God  and  man  might  thus  be  fully  inau- 
gurated by  the  Redeemer  himself! 

But  now,  at  least  for  this  once,  this  arch- 
seducer  of  mankind,  though  thus  approaching 
his  intended  victim  in  the  most  seductive  and 
i  insidious  form,  has  fully  found  his  match.  Jesus 
j  had  the  practical  sagacity  to  call  it  by  no  higher 
i  name,  to  see  that  good  ends  could  be  safely, 
permanently,  righteously  secured  only  in  the  use 
of  good  means.  As  intent  as  he  was  upon  doing 
t  God's  work,  he  was  equally  intent  upon  doing 
it  only  in  God's  way.   He  could  patiently  wait, 
if  necessary,  and  as  patiently  toil,  but  he  could 
.  never  think  of  compromising  with  error,  how- 
ever respectable  or  hoary,  for  the  sake  of  a 
speedier  success.  He  could  suffer,  but  he  could 
not  possibly  do  wrong  even  though  it  were  to 
j  save  the  very  heavens  from  falling.    He  could 
submit  to  being  misunderstood,  endure  meekly 
,  the  blasphemy  and  the  contradiction  of  sinners ; 
'  nay,  if  necessary  he  could  die,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances that  would  leave  his  name  and  cause 
!  buried,  apparently  irredeemably,  beneath  an 
i  overwhelming  tide  of  obloquy ;  but  for  the  sake 
1  of  securing  to  that  cause  any  earthly  advantage, 
nay,  even  if  it  were  to  save  it  from  utter  and 
hopeless  extinction,  he  could  never  swerve  from 
'  the  most  absolute  rectitude  and  truth — could 
[  never  concede  one  single  grain  to  that  god- 
less, unprincipled,  and  sometimes  unscrupulous 
worldly  wisdom  called  expediency,  much  less 
'  divert  that  religious  movement  of  which  he  was 
the  author  from  its  legitimate,  its  divine,  to 
objects  purely  human  and  secular,  using  it  not 
for  spiritual,  but  for  worldly 'purposes,  and  for 
worldly  triumphs. 

Here,  then,  at  last,  we  have  our  earnestly 
coveted,  and  commanding  example  of  incor- 
.  ruptible  virtue,  of  uncompromising  rectitude,  of 
absolutely  infallible  truth — a  man,  indeed,  who 
,  spake  as  never  man .  spake  before  or  hardly 
i  since ;  a  man  who,  while  living  in  the  world, 
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yet  lived  above  it — who  could,  when  necessary, 
use  the  world,  but  without  becoming  subdued 
to  its  spirit,  or  compromising,  in  the  least,  his 
own  higher  aims ;  a  man,  in  a  word,  who,  when 
approached  with  the  offer  of  all  the  political 
kingdoms  upon  earth  as  allies  of  his  own,  upon 
the  simple  and  single  condition  of  subserviency 
to  the  spirit,  and  maxims,  and  expedients  of  this 
world,  instantly  and  indignantly  repelled  the  base 
solicitation,  and  vindicated  his  own  unsullied 
purity  and  absolute  incorruptibility  by  a  wither- 
ing and  most  uncompromising,  "  Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan." 


MY  CONFESSION. 


"  T  SEE  ill  I  see  it!"  cried  Pauly. 

1   "  Where  ?"  I  eagerly  asked. 

"Up  there;  just  coming  through  the  big 
gate." 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  ox-cart,  drawn  by 
old  Buck  and  Brindle,  and  in  it  was  the  piano. 
I  knew  it,  although  the  big  gate  was  a  full  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off. 

Pauline  and  I  had  been  perched  for  two  hours 
on  the  dairy-house  roof  watching  for  that  wagon. 
Indeed,  our  father  had  scarcely  started  Boston 
off  to  Mr.  Clayton's  for  the  piano,  the  cart  had 
not  fairly  disappeared  through  the  big  gate, 
before  Pauline  and  I  had  scaled  the  ladder,  and, 
pushing  the  drying  apples  and  peaches  into 
heaps  on  the  roof,  had  seated  ourselves  to  watch 
for  Boston's  return. 

Mr.  Clayton,  who  for  seventeen  years  had 
taught  the  planters'  daughters  for  fifty  miles 
around,  whose  name  was  a  bugbear  to  refractory 
misses  for  many  more  miles  around,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, I  was  going  to  explain,  had,  after  threaten- 
ing for  many  successive  years  to  close  his  school, 
finally  declared  that  any  body  might  have  his 
head  if  he  ever  should  teach  another  day.  And 
so  his  school  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  globe, 
two  maps,  a  long  table,  five  benches,  and  a 
piano,  was  offered  for  sale.  My  mother,  who 
was  fond  of  music,  and  was  an  ambitious  woman, 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  my  father, "  a  stingy 
man  who  never  did  have  any  pride,"  she  used 
to  say,  to  buy  the  piano,  which  for  seventeen 
years  had  been  devoted  to  the  scales,  "  Life  let 
us  Cherish,"  and  the  other  half  dozen  airs 
which  rounded  the  circle  of  Mrs.  Clayton's 
musical  acquirements.  With  what  wonder  I 
had  heard  her  music  pupils  talk  of  crotchets  and 
quavers,  and  semi-quavers,  and  demi-semi-  ■ 
quavers!  How  marvelous  had  seemed)  their 
execution  of  "Money  Musk,"  and  "The  White 
Cockade !"  What  a  superior  order  of  beings 
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these  music  pupils  seemed  to  us  more  humble 
pupils,  the  daughters  of  small  planters,  owners 
of  only  a  doren  or  score  of  slaves  I  How  l  had 
longed  to  finger  that  famed  instrument!  And 
now  it  was  oars.  We  owned  the  only  piano  in 
the  neighborhood.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Pau- 
line and  I  could  watch  two  hours  for  its  coming  ? 

Having  assured  ourselves  of  its  approach,  we 
hastily  backed  down  the  ladder,  darted  over  the 
stile,  and  went  flying  down  the  lane,  past  the 
apple-orchard  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  "cotton 
patch"  on  the  other,  raisins;,  at  every  step  of 
our  bare  feet,  a  cloud  of  dust  On  the  brow  of 
the  hill  we  met  the  wagon.  There,  sure  enough, 
was  the  piano,  a  great  box  set  on  four  reed- 
like legs.  I  smile  now  as  I  recall  the  funny- 
looking  affair.  I  remember  when  we  bought  a 
new  piano,  eight  years  later,  my  father,  who  was 
a  close  man,  according  to  the  Southern  idea, 
endeavored  to  include  the  old  piano  in  the  trade, 
but  when  the  merchant  came  to  see  the  poor 
old  thing  he  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  so 
uncontrollable  and  protracted  that  my  father, 
who  was  at  first  offended,  became  infected,  and 
laughed  until  the  tears  started. 

"  Stop  1  stop,  Boston,  and  let  us  in,"  we  both 
shouted,  panting  with  running. 

"I  ain't  got  no  time  to  be  foolin'  with  you 
children,"  said  Boston. 

"Ot  do,  Boston,  let  ns  get  in,"  pleaded 
Pauline. 

"  Stop,  or  I  '11  teH  pa,"  I  screamed. 

"Ho,  Buck!  ho,  Brindle !"  said  Boston,  influ- 
enced by  one  or  both  of  us,  and  soon  we  had 
climbed  into  the  cart 

There  was  no  key  to  the  piano;  that  had 
been  lost  years  before,  and  Southerners  seldom 
repair  such  losses.  So  we  soon  had  the  instru- 
ment open,  and  while  Pauline  touched  the  keys 
reverently,  and  as  if  with  velvet  brush,  I  pounded 
the  rickety  board  until  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  cracked,  wheezy  sounds.  Our  father  came 
to  meet  us,  demanding,  with  impatient  peevish- 
ness, "Are  you  going  to  pound  that  planer  to 
pieces?  Take  yourselves  into  the  house,  you 
miserable  torment*  you,  and  get  your  books." 

Those  words, Get  your  books,"  had  a  galley- 
like sound  to  us.  Were  we  flogged,  as  we  too 
frequently  were,  with  the  final  blow  came  the 
hated  words,  "Now  go  and  get  your  books." 
Did  we  grow  noisy  at  pfey  ?  "Stop  that  noise, 
and  go  and  get  your  books,"  this  was  certain  to 
greet  us.  Did  we  get  into  a  dispute?  The 
penalty  was  to  be  set  down  to  our  books.  And 
they  were  -not  such  books  as  children  have  now, 
pretty  picture-books  -with  funny  poems  and 
thrilling  stories.  They  were  "  Murray's  Gram* 
mar" — I  do  n't  remember  when  I  did  not  study 


this  book— "Olney*s  Geography,"  or,  at  the  ; 
best,  the  "  English  Reader." 

Pauline  and  I  got  the  books,  per  order,  and  [ 
then,  looking  over  their  tops,  we  loitered  as 
near  the  scene  of  action  as  we  dared,  watching 
the  progress  of  the  piano,  up  the  steps,  and  into 
the  parlor,  as  we  called  the  single  carpeted 
room  of  the  house,  and  saw  it  placed  against 
the  east  window. 

That  evening  my  father  sat  in  the  dining- 
room  nodding  over  the  first  number  of  the  "  La- 
dies' Repository" — we  were  Methodists — my 
mother  was  sewing  a  coarse  negro  shirt,  pausing 
every  few  moments  in  her  work  to  waken,  by  ■ 
cuffs  and  boxes  on  the  ears,  a  mulatto  girl,  Katy, 
who  was  knitting,  with  great  glancing  needles 
and  almost  cable  yarn,  an  unshapely  stocking1  ' 
for  negro  wear  during  the  coming  Winter.  Pan-  { 
line  was  lying  asleep  on  the  floor  of  the  open 
passage  between  the  two  main  rooms.    Let  me 
dwell  a  moment  On  the  memory  of  that  innocent 
slumberer.   Let  me  go  back  of  all  these  long, 
hard  years— back  of  my  own  great  sinning  j 
against  the  sweetest  spirit  I  ever  knew.    She  1 
was  lying  on  the  hard  floor,  with  one  slight  arm 
under  the  head.   The  little  feet  were  bare  and 
unwashed  from  the  stains  of  the  day.  The 
pale,  yellow  hair,  scant  and  unkempt,  hung  over 
the  white  forehead,  and  dirty  lines  were  about  ' 
the  mouth ;  but  there  was  a  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment in  the  thin  features  which  redeemed  them 
from  plainness.   The  brow  was  thoughtful,  the 
mouth  pensive,  and  the  eyes,  when  waking,  were 
solemn  like  the  stars  at  midnight. 

I  would  linger  over  the  sleeping  child,  for  on  ' 
that  night,  standing  by  her  as  in  memory  I  this 
morning  do,  I  entered  upon  that  pitiless  struggle 
with  her.  O,  my  little  Pauline,  could  I  indeed 
roll  back  the  years  I  would  lay  you  in  my  heart;  ! 
I  would  cherish  thy  gifted  spirit  as  my  crown. 
I  was  blind,  blind. 

With  a  presentiment  of  the  struggle  that  was 
to  be  waged  between  us,  I  assured  myself  that 
Pauline  slept,  that  she  would  not  know  of  my 
efforts,  and  then  I  crept  off  to  the  parlor.  Hap- 
pily the  full  moon  was  pouring  her  light  on  the 
piano,  so  that  no  candle  was  needed,  for  we 
children  were  seldom  allowed  the  luxury  of  a  j 
light.    Softly  I  opened  the  instrument,  and  ^ 
stealthily  began  touching  one  key  and  then  ; 
another,  seeking  for  the  first  note  of  "  Days  of  ' 
Absence,"  one  of  the  first  airs  I  had  learned  to  ! 
sing.  After  repeated  hap-hacard  efforts  I  found 
it.   "  That  is  to  be  struck  twice,"  I  said,  hum-  I 
ming  the  air.    The  third  note  I  discovered  I 
readHy,  it  being  the  next  on  the  key-board.  J 
The  fourth  was  found  as  easily,  and  in  half  an  ' 
hour  I  could  play  the  whole  air  with  my  right  ■ 
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forefinger  without  more  than  a  hatf  dozen  blun- 
ders. When  I  returned  to  "the  other  room," 
as  we  called  it,  and  which  served  as  dining- 
room,  sitting-room,  etc.,  my  mother  spoke  some 
words  of  praise,  and  even  my  father,  always 
more  ready  to  blame  than  to  approve,  roused 
up,  and  half  smiled,  half  winked  from  sleep- 
bleared  eyes  his  pleasure. 

The  next  morning  Philip  Martin — the  Mar- 
tins were  our  nearest  neighbors — came  over  to 
borrow  our  partridge-net  His  mother  was  going 
to  tie  him  one,  and  he  meant  to  have  a  gay  time 
netting,  come  Autumn.  He  had  come  three 
miles  and  a  half  on  this  errand,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  spent  the  morning  and  took  dinner. 
So  we  three  children  went  every-where — to  the 
barn,  to  the  hen-house,  to  see  the  pigs'  fattening 
for  the  Winter's  killing,  over  the  garden  and 
wood  lots,  to  the  spring,  to  the  orchard,  bring- 
ing up  shortly  after  the  sound  of  the  dinner- 
horn,  which  was  to  call  the  negroes  from  the 
field,  around  the  piano.  Philip  wished  he  had 
known  that  it  could  be  bought  for  forty  dollars, 
he  would  have  had  his  father  buy  it  for  his 
sister,  she  had  such  a  taste  for  music.  I  told 
him  ezultingly  that  I  could  play  a  tune,  and 
forthwith,  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  and  with  many 
a  blunder,  I  hammered  out  with  my  rigid  fore- 
finger "Days  of  Absence."  And  then  little 
Pauline,  casting  her  eyes  down,  said  shyly,  "  I 
can  play  that,  too,  and  1  can  play  a  bass  to  it" 

"  Let 's  hear  you  then,"  said  Philip  in  a  chal- 
lenging tone.  "  I  sha'  n't  believe  you  till  I  hear 
you." 

She  went  timidly  to  the  piano,  turning  her 
toes  in  as  she  walked,  and,  placing  the  old  family 
Bible  on  a  Windsor  chair — she  was  then  but 
eight  years  old — she  played  the  air  through 
with  precision  and  a  pretty  expression.  When 
bad  she  learned  it? 

The  impression  of  that  hour  on  my  heart  will 
abide  through  all  time.  Then  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  demon  envy,  which  gnashed  and 
tore  me  through  long  years. 

"You  think  you  are  mighty  smart,"  I  said, 
spitefully. 

Pauline  hung  her  head,  as  though  she  had 
done  something  guilty. 

"And  she  is  mighty  smart,  I  tell  you"  said 
Philip.   "She's  *  gtHus." 

Pauline  proved  herself  a  genius.  I  had  mu- 
sical talent  above  the  average,  perhaps,  but, 
though  I  spent  much  time  at  the  piano,  being 
urged  on  by  the  threats  and  promises  of  my  am- 
bitious mother,  and  by  the  dread  of  being  sur- 
passed by  a  younger  sister,  I  was  yet  no  match 
for  her.  Her  musical  ear  was  true,  and  quick 
air  thought    She  learned  without  instruction 


every  air  she  heard,  and  fitted  a  bass  to  it  with 
perfect  harmony.  She  became  the  wonder  and 
talk  of  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  I  grew  ashamed  to  have  her  hear 
my  efforts  at  the  piano,  they  were  so  inferior  to 
hers.  She  shall  not  scorn  me,  shall  not  exult 
in  her  superiority,  I  said.  So  I  feigned  an  In- 
difference to  music,  thinking,  if  she  were  striving 
for  supremacy  over  me,  to  put  her  off  her  guard, 
to  lull  her  zeal.  Perhaps,  I  argued,  I  may  man- 
age to  overtake  her,  and,  if  I  should  be  sur- 
passed, it  will  appear  to  be  because  I  do  not 
care  for  success,  and  not  because  I  am  inferior. 
But,  though  striving  to  appear  indifferent,  I, 
nevertheless,  assailed  the  cracked-voiced  instru- 
ment with  great  Industry;  but  I  chose  my  times 
for  this.  These  were  when  Pauline  was  not  by 
to  see  and  hear,  when  she  was  watching  the 
turkeys  to  their  nests,  or  seeking  under  the 
leaves  or  in  the  hollows  of  stumps  for  the  great 
clumsy  goose-eggs,  or  when  she  was  at  her 
play-house,  on  the  mossy  knoll,  under  the  beech- 
tree,  "  playing  with  sticks,"  as  she  used  to  ex- 
press it ;  or  when  she  went  to  visit  old  Aunt 
Silva,  to  hear  her  African  legends,  as  she  tot- 
tered back  and  forth  at  her  spinning-wheel. 

Had  my  parents  dealt  judiciously  and  kindly 
with  my  imbittered  spirit,  it  might  have  been 
cured.  But  they  reproached  me  ceaselessly 
with  my  inferiority  to  Pauline,  and  my  mother, 
especially,  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  exalt 
my  sister's  talents — their  praises  were  ever  on 
her  lips.  I  can  forgive  now  your  pride  in 
them,  my  poor  mother.  God  knows  there  was 
little  enough  in  your  life  on  which  to  pride 
yourself. 

One  day  she  accused  me  openly,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  father  and  Pauline,  of  jealousy  to- 
ward my  sister.  Pauline  had  just  executed 
"Bruce's  Address"  in  a  graceful  manner,  and 
with  an  expression  truly  wonderful,  considering 
her  age,  and  that  she  was  self-taught ;  and  to 
make  the  performance  appear  yet  more  remark- 
able, my  mother  said : 

"Pauline  learnt  that  in  less  than  an  hour."  | 

"Why,  mother,"  I  interposed,  hastily,  kin- 
dling with  envy,  "I 've  heard  Pauline  practicing 
that  piece  three  days." 

"  How  dare  you  contradict  me  V  she.  said, 
harshly.  "You  say  what  is  not  true,  and  you 
say  it  because  you  are  envious  of  your  sister. 
I  know  it;  I've  seen  it  for  a  long  time!  In- 
stead of  being  proud  of  her,  you  are  jealous  , 
of  her.  You  had  better  thank  God  that  he 
did  not  pass  us  by,  and  leave  us  to  be  nobodies.  I 
He  has  given  Pauline  something  that  will  make 
us  all  distinguished — something  by  which  we 
can  all  rise." 
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"I  don't  want  to  rise  by  her  skirts,"  I  re- 
plied, passionately.  "I  wish  that  old  piano  had 
never  come  into  the  house ;"  and  I  rushed  into 
the  yard,  where  I  continued :  "  I  wish  she  had 
been  born  deaf— I  hate  her ;  I  hate  her." 

Hurrying  on,  I  found  myself  at  Pauline's 
play-house  under  the  beeches.  I  never  knew 
another  such  play-house.  She  must  have  had 
collected  there  thousands  of  sticks,  splints  of 
pine  and  cypress  and  hickory,  whittled  and 
carved  into  all  shapes  and  sizes.  With  these 
she  had  managed  to  construct  fields  and  gar- 
dens, woods  and  orchards,  cities  and  roads,  fur- 
niture and  people,  horses  and  cattle — a  world,  in 
short.  And  over  this  world  reigned  a  wonderful 
,  queen,  a  doll  with  hair  dressed  high,  much  in  the 
present  style,  jointed  at  the  knees,  and  thighs, 
and  elbows,  so  that  she  sat  on  her  throne 
and  hetd  a  scepter,  and  with  a  very  dirty  face, 
from  one  cheek  of  which  all  the  rose  had  been 
washed.  Pauline  had  bought  this  doll  from  one 
of  her  school-mates — one  of  the  boarding  pu- 
pils— giving  in  exchange  for  it  seven  pickled  cu- 
cumbers, a  hickory-bark  tooth-brush,  for  snuff- 
dipping,  and  sundry  pieces  of  white  clay ;  there 
being  a  bed  of  this  down  by  the  spring. 

You  smile  at  this  recital,  as  at  something 
grotesque ;  but  I — I  have  wept  over  this  pas- 
sage in  the  child's  shadowed  life  a  thousand 
times.  My  heart  has  almost  burst  with  its 
yearning  toward  the  poor  little  one,  as  I  have 
remembered  her  digging,  with  a  great  unwieldy 
hoe,  for  the  clay — as  I  have  seen  her  in  memory 
working  into  the  night  to  earn  the  seven  cu- 
cumber-pickles— out  at  the  wood-pile,  filling  her 
blue-checked  apron  with  chips,  or  carrying  great 
baskets  of  sweet  potatoes  to  the  cellar,  and  sing- 
ing, always  singing,  as  she  worked. 

I  knew  I  could  not  deal  Pauline  a  harder  blow 
than  to  strike  through  her  doll — her  Aurelia — 
for  this  puppet  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  the 
child,  who  had  never  had  a  toy  bought  for  her — 
our  father  would  have  called  it  wasting  money 
to  invest  it  in  toys.  I  tore  up  her  cities,  and 
gardens,  and  orchards — all  the  accumulations 
of  months — making  a  huge  pile  of  the  debris. 
Then  I  went  to  the  kitchen  for  fire,  which  the 
cook  gave  me  in  a  rusty  tin  wash-basin.  When 
the  pile  was  all  ablaze  I  called,  to  Pauline.  She 
came  wondering,  for  in  all  my  pastimes  it  was 
now  my  habit  to  ignore  her  existence. 
"  Come  and  see  my  bonfire !"  I  cried. 
When  she  beheld  the  desolation  which  reigned 
over  the  land  where  her  populous  cities  had 
been,  she,  usually  so  quiet,  so  undemonstrative, 
broke  into  sobs,  which — ah !  me ! — I  have  heard 
many  a  time  since. 
"  And  Queen  Aurelia,"  I  said,  mockingly  and 


facetiously,  "  I  mean  to  drown  her  for  a  witch 
and  I  exhibited  the  beloved  doll,  the  pride  of 
Pauline's  heart,  with  a  stone  about  her  neck, 
and,  heedless  of  her  piteous  petition,  "0! 
please  don't,  Rachel,"  I  tossed  the  doll  into 
the  pool,  and  saw  it  immediately  disappear  irom 
sight.  Then  Pauline  threw  herself  on  the  earth, 
with  the  gesture  of  a  despairing  mother  beside 
her  dead  child;  and  there  I  left  her  with  her 
face  in  the  dust. 

When  the  passion  in  my  heart  had  subsided, 
I  was  greatly  alarmed  for  my  deed,  for  I  knew 
not  what  punishment  awaited  me.  I  think  I 
began  then  to  comprehend  the  feeling  of  a  man 
fresh  from  some  crime,  expecting  hourly  to  hear 
the  bay  of  the  blood-hounds  on  his  track.  But 
as  days  passed,  and  I  heard  nothing  concerning 
the  matter,  I  began  to  understand  that  Pauline 
had  kept  my  secret.  When  I  was  assured  of 
this,  I  scarcely  know  which  was  predominant — 
relief  that  I  was  to  go  unpunished,  or  mortifi- 
cation, hate,  envy  that  Pauline  was  superior  to 
betraying  me — superior  to  me. 

I  can  not  recount  the  persecutions  of  those 
years  toward  my  sister.  I  have  not  the  memory 
of  a  single  kindness  to  ease  now  my  suffering 
heart ;  and  I  have  not  the  memory  of  a  provo- 
cation on  her  part,  or  of  a  complaint  or  a  re- 
proach. Her  sweetness  and  saintliness  have 
ever  been  to  me  a  mystery.  Her  mother  was  a 
stern,  ambitious  woman,  often  a  cruel  tyrant 
with  her  children  and  slaves — never  a  loving 
woman — her  father  was  a  hard,  miserly,  vulgar 
man ;  her  sister — alas !  there  are  no  words  to 
tell  that  story — slavery  made  her  home  a  pest- 
house.  I  took  in  atl  the  taint  of  my  surround- 
ings ;  but  Pauline's  dainty  nature  assimilated 
only  the  good  and  pure  about  it,  throwing  off 
the  impure.  A  fresh  wild  flower,  it  bloomed 
sweet  and  beautiful  mid  poison  and  malaria. 

I  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  It  was  de- 
cided that  I  should  be  sent  to  boarding-school, 
and  that,  in  two  years,  Pauline  should  join  me. 
I  petitioned  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  study 
music,  hoping,  with  the  aid  of  a  teacher  and 
systematic  study,  to  distance  Pauline. 

"No,"  said  my  father,  peevishly,  "it's  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  afford  to  send  you  to 
school  and  pay  your  board.  You  won't  do  any 
good  at  music.  Here  you 've  had  a  pianer  this 
four  year,  and  you 've  learnt  nothing  worth 
talking  about;  and  just  look  at  Pauline,  how 
she  can  play.  If  you  were  ever  meant  for  a 
musician,  you'd 'a  learnt  to  play  before  this, 
just  as  Pauline  has.  Besides,  what  good  is  It 
goin'  to  do  for  you  to  learn  music,  unless  yon 
can  teach  it  ?  Poundin'  a  pianer,  and  screech- 
ing away  at  nonsense  tunes  ain't  a  goin'  to  help 
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you  make  bread  or  buy  a  picayune  calico  dress." 
And  my  father  went  into  an  adjoining  room  for 
bis  best  coat  and  a  dean  collar — be  was  going 
to  the  village  to  enter  me  at  school. 

Then  I  heard  Pauline's  voice : 

"Father,  do  let  Rachel  take  music  lessons. 
She  has  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  such  a  pretty 
voice;  I 'm  sure  she'll  learn  music  And  it 
won't  cost  much,  only  twelve  dollars  a  ses- 
sion " — a  session  was  a  half  year — "  and  I  'II 
help  make  that  money." 

"  I 'd  like  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  make 
any  money." 

"  O,  1  'm  sure  I  can.  I  '11  do  Kitty's  house- 
work, and  let  her  go  to  the  field ;  she  '11  make 
more  than  a  half  hand.  She  can  make  a  bale 
of  cotton,  and  that'll  more  than  pay  for  the 
music-lessons.  Then  I  'II  go  barefooted  all  the 
Summer,  and  you  need  n't  get  me  any  Winter 
dress.  And  you  know  I  can  knit  very  fast,  and 
I  am  sure  that  at  odd  times  I  can  knit  a  pair  of 
socks  every  week,  and  I  can  sell  them  for  thirty 
cents  a  pair.  O,  you  must  let  Rachy  take  les- 
sons ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  her  lose  the 
chance.  I 'm  sure  I  can  make  money  some 
way,  may  be  raising  chickens  and  turkeys." 

And  then  my  mother  came  in  and  put  in  her 
plea — "Music  would  be  of  use  to  Rachel;  it 
would  make  her  better  thought  of" — and  so  it 
was  decided  that  I  should  study  music  I  think 
I  remember  that  my  heart  was  somewhat  soft- 
ened by  Pauline's  pleadings  for  me;  I  try  to 
believe  that  it  was.  I  know  I  felt  less  bitter 
toward  her  than  usual,  as  I  argued  that  with 
two  years  of  musical  instruction,  while  she 
would  be  raising  chickens  and  doing  Katy's 
work,  I  could  make  such  progress  in  music,  that 
she  would  never  be  able  to  overtake  me. 

So  I  went  to  boarding-school  and  studied 
music  with  a  very  ordinary  teacher,  though  at 
the  time  I  did  not  know  this.  But  even  with 
her  poor  instruction  I  might  have  achieved 
success,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  school 
and  of  my  society,  at  that  time;  but  the  per- 
sistent practicing,  without  which  success  is 
impossible,  was  wanting.  Had  Pauline  been 
there  to  stimulate  my  envy,  I  might  have  over- 
come my  indolence  and  love  of  ease,  but  my 
efforts  were  spasmodic.  At  times,  when  I  had 
heard  from  home  of  Pauline's  progress,  the  old 
flame  of  envy  would  be  kindled,  and  with  fran- 
tic energy  I  would  devote  myself,  for  a  time, 
to  music  But  my  fears  were  easily  lulled. 
Without  a  teacher  she  must  fail,  I  would  argue 
It  did  not  concern  me  that  other  girls  in  the 
school  were  outstripping  me ;  it  was  of  my  sis- 
ter only  that  I  was  envious.  Had  she  been  my 
elder,  I  could  have  forgiven  her  superiority,  but 

Vou  XXX.—*] 


I  can  not  even  now,  after  so  many  years  of 
remorse,  see  a  younger  sister  greatly  an  elder's 
superior  without  a  sigh  of  regret.  My  sympa- 
thies have  always  been  with  Leah  instead  of 
Rachel;  with  Esau,  not  Jacob.  O,  I  could 
comprehend  how  the  brethren  could  sell  Joseph 
into  captivity  I 

I  had  been  away  from  home  four  months, 
when  I  returned  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. For  a  few  weeks  previously  I  had  prac- 
ticed faithfully  a  few  striking  selections  from 
the  pile  of  half-learned  music  over  which  I  had 
been  spreading  my  time  and  energies.  When 
I  was  called  to  the  piano  by  my  parents  to  give 
an  exponent  of  the  progress  1  had  made,  I  re- 
sponded with  a  feeling  of  conscious  superiority. 
This  time  I  felt  sure  of  my  triumph.  1  sang 
the  "  Old  Arm-Chair,"  then  very  popular,  and 
rose  from  the  instrument  with  a  glance  of  tri- 
umph at  Pauline. 

"  Much  good  the  money  has  done  that  I 've 
spent  on  your  music"  said  my  father.  "  Pau- 
line can  beat  that  playing.  Go  to  the  pianer, 
Pauline,  and  sing  that  song." 

"  Let  me  sing  something  else,"  she  pleaded 
in  an  undertone. 

"  No,  sing  that  song." 

And  she  did  sing  it  with  an  exquisite  pathos 
and  untaught  grace,  though  I  did  not  stay  to 
hear  it  through.  Before  she  had  finished  the 
first  stanza,  I  rose  with  a  feigned  weariness  and 
left  the  room ;  but  I  paused  at  the  closed  door, 
listening  with  strained  ears  and  with  fire  at  my 
heart.  When  she  had  finished  I  ran  out  into 
the  frosty  air  to  cool  the  fever  in  my  veins. 

Going  to  the  chamber  which  I  had  always 
occupied  with  Pauline,  I  found  her  already  there 
and  asleep.  I  had  intended  not  to  occupy  the 
same  bed  with  her,  my  little  sister  from  whom 
I  had  been  months  Separated ;  but  as  I  stood 
by  her  side,  looking  upon  her  gentle,  peaceful 
face,  I  felt  awed  and  guilty.  She  seemed  the 
victim,  I  the  assassin.  Conscience  once  more 
pleaded  for  her  and  for  me;  but  the  devils. tri- 
umphed .as  they  always  did,  and  I  quitted  the 
apartment,  where  angels  seemed  to  watch  their 
own,  for  an  attic-room,  where  for  hours  I  mused 
my  hatred. 

The  next  day  Philip  came  over.  I  resisted 
all  bis  importunities  for  music,  until  the  after- 
noon, when  Pauline  was  on  a  vjsit  to  the  negro 
cabins,  where  she  was  helping  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  negroes  at  quilting ;  for  in  every 
cabin  a  quilt  might  have  been  seen,  stretched 
in  a  rough  frame,  suspended  from  the  bare 
rafters.  Then  I  yielded  to  Philip's  pleading 
eyes,  and  executed  a  piece  of  music  in  my  best 
style. 
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"That's  pretty  well,  Rachel,  but  Paoly  can 
beat  that" 

Thus  was  the  humiliating  truth  being  forever 
dashed  in  my  face. 

After  two  years  Pauline  was  sent  to  join  me 
at  boarding-school.  I  had  made  average  prog- 
ress in  my  music;  still  Pauline,  though  she  had 
received  no  instruction — I  had  studiously  with- 
held any  aid  which  I  might  have  rendered  the 
struggling  child — was  in  advance  of  me.  I  had, 
perhaps,  some  superiority  over  her  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  musk,  but  Nature  had 
taught  Pauline  more  than  my  instructor  could 
ever  teach  me,  and  Nature  had  taught  her 
secrets  which  our  mediocre  teacher  could  never 
learn.  So,  after  Pauline  had  received  a  few 
hints  concerning  time  and  fingering,  she  was 
independent  of  her  teacher.  Three  days  in  the 
week  she  went  to  take  a  lesson,  as  it  was  called, 
but  the  exercise  was  really  an  exhibition  of  her 
superiority  to  any  instruction  which  her  teacher 
could  give.  Pauline,  child  of  genius,  rose  un- 
taught to  heights  which  poor  Miss  Holiday 
could  never  have  attained.  She  soon  became 
the  wonder  of  the  school,  and  of  the  village, 
indeed,  and  was  more  than  once  the  subject  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  little  newspaper  published  in 
the  town. 

Pauline's  first  year  at  the  academy  closed 
with  a  concert.  Miss  Holiday  had  assigned  me 
the  bass  in  a  duet — "  O  Dolce  Concento,"  giv- 
ing the  first  part  to  Pauline.  I  refused  to  ap- 
pear with  her;  Miss  Holiday  appealed  to  the 
Principal,  and  I  was  brought  'to  decide  between 
expulsion  from  the  school  and  submission  to 
the  programme.  So  the  evening  of  the  concert 
found  me  thwarted,  humiliated,  revengeful. 
Ours  was  the  third  piece  on  the  programme. 
The  preceding  exercises  had  been  stupid,  and 
the  audience  spiritless  and  undemonstrative. 
But  now  there  was  a  buzz — a  rousing  up,  and  a 
murmur  of  satisfaction.  I  understood  what  it 
meant :  the  audience  were  eager  to  hear  Pau- 
line. O,  how  I  hated  her  in  that  moment  of 
triumph  !    I  resolved  that  she  should  fail. 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause  as  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  piano.  There  must  have  been  a 
complete  contrast  in  our  appearance.  I  was 
then  seventeen,  tall  and  full,  with  a  hauteur  and 
stateliness  of  manner,  people  said.  My  mouth 
was  proud,  my  eye  dark  and  flashing.  Pauline 
was  fifteen,  and  very  small  for  that  age,  and 
fragile  as  a  reed.  Her  pale  yellow  hair  was 
worn  short  in  the  neck;  her  blue  eyes  were 
timid,  with  a  look  of  beseechment  in  their 
depths.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  thin,  and 
quiet;  the  pensive  mouth  told  of  a  shadowed 
life. 


She  wore  a  white  muslin  dress,  made  with 
short  sleeves  and  a  full  baby-waist,  revealing 
her  thin  arms  and  neck,  and  the  skirt  was 
tucked  to  show  her  small  slippered  foot  and 
slight  ankle. 

She,  perhaps,  detected  my  nervous  excite- 
ment as  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  piano,  for 
she  gave  me  an  affectionate,  reassuring  glance,  ' 
and  said,  "  Do  n't  be  frightened,  Rachel   Yon  | 
play  it  beautifully.   We  won't  fail." 

"  You  shall  fail,"  I  said  mentally  as  I  set  my  j 
teeth.   "  I  have  no  laurels  to  lose,  but  you  shall 
be  uncrowned."  ! 

1  cast  my  eyes  around  on  the  audience  and  ' 
caught  sight  of  my  mother  and  father.   Coarse,  i 
sun-burned,  countryfied  they  looked  in  their  | 
holiday  dress.   I  had  little  affection  for  them,  : 
and  felt  ashamed  of  them  among  trie  fine  village 
folks,  yet  as  I  saw  the  pride  on  their  faces  at 
the  applause  which  greeted  their  daughter,  I 
felt  a  momentary  relenting.    It  was  oiRy  mo- 
mentary, and  I  had  played  but  a  few  bars  before 
I  had  entered  upon  the  execution  of  my  plan. 
I  began  to  blunder,  striking  wrong  notes,  losing  ; 
the  time,  etc.,  finally  jumping  a  bar  ahead,  raak-  1 
ing  horrible  discord.    Pauline  tried  to  set  me 
right,  but  I  persisted  in  blundering.   I  think 
Miss  Holiday  read  my  plan  for  defeating  the 
child,  or  she  might  have  perceived  that  the  suc- 
cess of  her  most  brilliant  pupil  depended  upon 
her  interference.  Hastily  approaching  the  piano, 
she  laid  her  hand  authoritatively  on  mine,  and 
forbade  my  striking  another  note.    I  thought  it  . 
policy  to  obey  rather  than  to  have  a  scene  in 
the  face  of  the  audience,  so  I  folded  my  hands 
on  my  lap   But  Pauline  was  not  disconcerted, 
Without  waiting  for  a  suggestion,  with  ease, 
and  grace,  and  correctness,  she  fitted  a  second 
to  the  treble,  introducing  variations  so  brilliant  ' 
and  surprising,  that  I  almost  forgot  my  chagrin  j 
and  bitterness  in  my  admiration  of  the  artist  ' 
She  retired  from  trie  piano  amid  a  storm  of 
applause.   Cheer  followed  cheer,  growing  in 
enthusiasm  until  the  shy  little  figure  again  stood 
on  the  stage.   The  cheering  ceased,  and,  amid  , 
a  breathless  expectation,  her  voice  was  beard  \ 
in 

"  Joho  Anderaon,  my  Jo." 

It  was  a  pure  soprano,  sweet  and  flexible,  and, 
in  subdued  passages,  pathetic,  like  the  voice  of 
a  young  spirit  born  under  a  cloud.    I  do  not  j 
know  to  what  Pauline  might  have  attained  by  : 
study  and  culture;  whether  or  not  she  would  , 
have  won  fame  when  she  should  have  come  to  ' 
measure  her  strength  with  the  athletes  in  song ;  [ 
but  the  music  she  made  was  like  the  warble  of 
birds;  no  culture  could  create  such,  and  so 
criticism  could  destroy  it   I  shall  never  forget 
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the  pathos  in  her  vqice,  and  eyes,  and  face,  as 
she  sang  the  words, 

"  But  now  we  'ra  toddling  down,  John ; 
Bat  hand  in  band  we'll  go; 
And  sleep  together  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson,  my  Jo." 

It  seemed  as  though  a  fife-long  yearning  for 
sympathy,  a  ceaseless  heart-ache,  a  shadowed 

;  past,  were  all  gathered  into  the  music  of  that 
moment,  and  revealed  to  the  audience.  They 
did  not  break  into  noisy  applause.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  till  she  had  made  her  funny  little  bow, 
and  was  leaving  the  stage,  that  the  spell  seemed 
lifted,  and  her  listeners  took  breath.  Then  the 
room  was  filled  with  tearful  sounds.  My  mother 
looked  softened,  and  more  womanly  than  I  had 
ever  seen  her,  while  my  father  was  vigorously 
blowing  his  nose  on  a  red  silk  handkerchief. 

I  do  not  know  into  what  depths  of  sin  and 
cruelty  the  demon  envy  would  have  led  me,  had 
not  God's  hand  touched  me.  It  was  during  the 
following  Summer,  and  one  still  afternoon  when 
I  was  alone  in  the  lonely  plantation-house,  that 
two  slave  men  brought  my  sister  home  to  me — 
drowned  !  They  had  gone  to  the  river  to  water 
their  plow  horses,  and  had  found  the  body 
tangled  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  from  which  it  had 
fallen  to  the  swift  current 

I  can  calmly  record  these  things  now — but 
Pauline,  my  angel,  have  you  not  witnessed  the 
blackness  that  settled  down  about  me — the 
agony,  the  remorse  of  these  long  years !  From 
thy  place  of  blissful  rest,  come  this  peaceful 
morning  to  thy  old  haunts.  Follow  the  wasted 
fingers  that  trace  this  confession ;  look  into 
these  eyes,  dimmed  by  anguish ;  see  this 
blanched  hair  and  furrowed  cheek.  Behold, 
under  the  apple-tree,  the  little  hillock;  it  is 

i  covered  with  softest  green ;  not  a  weed  is  there, 
while  roses  and  violets  bloom  above  the  pure 

1  heart.  And,  listen:  Your  sister's  tears  keep 
them  fresh.  Look  into  this  poor  heart,  and  see 
there  that  I  love— love  all  God's  creatures — 
and  then  go,  child  of  light,  open  the  great 
book,  and  see  if  it  is  not  written  against  my 
poor  name :  "  She  is  forgiven." 


The  Bible  is  the  bravest  of  books.  Coming 
from  God,  and  conscious  of  nothing  but  God's 
truth,  it  awaits  the  progress  of  knowledge  with 
carat  security.  It  watches  the  antiquary  ran- 
sacking among  classic  ruins,  or  excavating 
baried  cities,  and  rejoices  in  every  medal  he 
discovers,  and  every  inscription  he  deciphers; 
for  from  that  rusty  coin  or  corroded  marble  it 
expects  nothing  but  confirmations  of  its  own 
veracity. 
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"  Here  wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide, 

As  busy  trade  his  labor  pliea ; 
There  Architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendor  rise : 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies, 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod : 
There  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes. 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode."  Burks. 

IN  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  Frith-of-Forth,  is  situated 
"Modern  Athens,"  the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 
Having  heard  much  of  the  unrivaled  beauty  of 
Edinburgh,  I  was  somewhat  fearful  that  .on  see- 
ing it  I  should  be  disappointed ;  but,  instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  I  am  now  ready  to  say, 
the  half  was  not  told  me.  On  my  arrival  in 
the  city  I  took  the  advice  of  one  who  has 
rambled  over  not  a  little  of  the  wortd,  and,  by 
experience,  has  learned  the  art  of  sight-seeing. 
"It  would  be  wise,"  she  says,  "in  travelers  to 
make  it  their  first  business  in  a  foreign  city  to 
climb  the  loftiest  point  they  can  reach,  so  as  to 
have  the  scene  they  are  to  explore  laid  out  as 
in  a  living  map  beneath  them.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  bow  much  time  is  saved,  and  confusion 
of  ideas  obviated  by  this  means." 

After  learning  that  the  Castle  was  the  highest 
point  in  the  city,  and  having  secured  a  room  in 
a  good  temperance  hotel,  I  started  out  with 
guide-book  in  hand  to  see  the  Queen  of  the 
British  Isles.  Crossing  over  the  deep  ravine, 
which  divides  the  old  city  from  the  new,  and, 
after  spending  considerable  time  and  strength  i 
in  climbing,  I  found  myself  on  the  very  summit 
of  this  once  strong  fortification.  Here,  elevated  ' 
three  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  a  point  admirably  fitted  to 
gratify  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious  spectator: 

"  St.  Margaret  1  what  a  sight  is  here  1 
Long  miles  of  masonry  appear ; 
Scott's  Gothic  pinnacles  arise. 
And  Melville's  statue  greets  the  skies. 
And  sculptured  front  and  Grecian  pile 
The  pleased  yet  puttied  eye  beguile." 

Right  well  was  I  paid  for  my  time  and  toil 
spent  in  working  my  passage  up  to  this  lofty 
rampart  The  view  which  spread  itself  out 
before  me  was  novel,  romantic,  beautiful.  At 
my  feet  lay  the  city,  with  its  gigantic  buildings, 
wide  and  narrow  streets^  squares  and  gardens, 
monuments  and  towers,  all  scattered  round  in 
seeming  wild  confusion.  Running  between  an- 
cient and  modern  Edinburgh  is  a  deep  ravine, 
once  a  hiding-place  for  the  burglar  and  ban- 
dit— now  the  highway  of  commerce  and  travel. 
On  the  north  there  is  a  gentle  declivity,  leading 
to  the  village  or  port  of  Leith,  a  broad  estuary 
laughing  in  the  sunlight,  and  all  around  are 
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noble  residences,  with  handsome  lawns  and 
j  well-kept  walks.  On  the  east  is  Arthur's  Seat, 
j  kingly  and  majestic,  Salisbury  Crags,  bold  and 
{  rugged,  and  Carlton  Hill,  covered  with  monu- 
|     mental  glory. 

j  The  Old  Town  presents  a  jumbled  and  con- 
fused appearance,  which,  contrasted  with  the 
elegance  and  regularity  of  the  New,  form  a  pict- 

.  lire  of  much  beauty.  Indeed,  it  would  be  inv 
possible  for  any  one  at  all  susceptible  of  the 
beautiful  in  Nature  or  art  to  stand  here  without 

\  being  over-charmed,  yea,  ravished  with  the 
sight.  I  believe  that  for  picturesqueness  of  situ- 
ation and  scenery,  mountains  and  valleys,  rocks 


and  glens,  and  of  the  sea  itself,  within  hearing 
and  seeing  distance,  Edinburgh  has  no  equal ! 

"  Edina  I  Scotia'a  darting  teal  1 
All  hail  thy  palace*  and  towtra  1" 

To  give  a  minute  description  of  every  thing 
that  attracts  the  eye  would  be  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole,  for  "  every  prospect  pleases," 
and  would  require  a  large  volume.  I  shall  only 
attempt  to  sketch  a  few  of  the  many  places  of 
interest  connected  with  "Auld  Reeken,"  in  the 
order  in  which  I  saw  them. 

On  the  west  terminus  of  High-street,  on  a 
lofty  rock  that  rises  on  three  sides  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 


EDINBURGH  (NEW  TOWN)  FROM  THE  CASTLE. 


stands  Edinburgh  Castle.  Tradition  says  that 
it  was  once  occupied  as  a  fortification  by  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  long  before  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Romans :  if  so,  its  situation 
must  have  rendered  it  impregnable.  But  much 
of  the  early  history  of  this  ancient  stronghold 
is  unknown— time  kindly  shuts  out  many  of  the 
ilark  actions  of  the  past.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
visited  the  Castle  the  guide  mentioned  that  tra- 
dition asserted  that  a  part  of  it  had  been  stand- 
ing three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  "  Much  faith,"  replied  Hie  Doctor,  in 
his  usual  manner,  "  is  due  to  tradition,  and 
that  part  of  the  fortress  that  was  standing  at 
so  early  a  period  muit,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
the  rock  upon  which  it  is  founded  !" 

On  my  way  up  to  the  top  from  the  lower 
yard  I  met  fifteen  or  twenty  soldiers  ;  some  on 


duty  and  others  lounging  lazily  around.  They 
were  dressed,  not  in  kilts,  as  I  expected  to 
see  them,  but  in  the  English  red  and  black. 
Having  passed  through  the  outer  and  inner 
yards,  and  then  up  a  long  circuitous  alley,  I 
found  myself  in  a  broad,  open  space,  with  sol- 
diers, citizens,  and  great  guns.  On  the  Bomb 
Battery  is  quite  a  large  cannon,  called  "  Mons. 
Meg."  It  is  eighteen  feet  long,  hooped  like  a 
barrel,  and  can  carry  a  ball  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference, according  to  history.  Mons.  Meg  was 
forged  at  Castle  Douglas  in  1489,  and  presented 
to  James  II  by  the  M'Lellans,  when  he  was  be- 
sieging the  Castle  of  Threave.  "Meg"  was 
rent  in  1682,  when  firing  a  salute  in  honor  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  visit  to  the  city.  Too  great 
a  quantity  of  powder  had  been  put  in,  and,  as 
the  charge  was  made  by  an  Englishman,  the 
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Scotch  say  that  it  was  done  out  of  malice,  there 
being  no  cannon  in  England  so  large.  At  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Castle  top  is  a  little 
room,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  square,  and, 
adjoining  it,  a  bed-room  not  ten  feet  square, 
where  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  became  a  mother. 
Here  James  VI  first  saw  the  light ;  and  tradi- 
tion says  that  when  he  was  eight  days  old  he 
was  let  down  from  the  little  chamber  window  in 
a  basket,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  carried 
off  to  Sterling  Castle,  there  to  receive  Catholic 
baptism.  On  the  wall  of  the  chamber  is  the 
prayer  Mary  is  said  to  have  offered  up  on  the 
birth  of  her  son.  It  is  painted  in  old  English. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  it : 

"  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  that  Crownit  was  of  Thomise, 
Preserve  the  Birth  whois  Bodyie  heir  is  borne. 
And  send  Hir  Sonne  Successione  to  Reign  still 
Long  in  this  Relme,  if  that  it  be  Thy  will ; 
Also  Grant,  O  Lord,  what  ever  of  Her  proseed, 
Be  to  thy  Gloria,  Honor  and  Praia  sobeid." 

"Year  1566— Birtk  of  King  Jamu—Mentk  19  JumU." 


The  room  in  which  the  Scottish  Regalia  are 
stowed  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle ; 
but  not  having  an  order  from  the  Council 
Chamber,  I  was  unable  to  see  it ;  and  my  time 
being  limited  I  did  not  think  it  provident  to  go 
and  get  one.  The  Regalia  consist  simply  of 
a  crown,  scepter,  sword  of  state,  and  other 
jewels — symbols  of  Scotland's  ancient  glory — 
now  of  her  submission  I  These  were  long  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost,  but,  after  lying  in 
an  old  oak  chest  from  the  date  of  the  Union — 
1707  to  1810— they  were  brought  to  light  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

While  on  my  way  down  from  the  airy  tops,  I 


thought,  if  the  old  Castle  could  but  speak,  what 
tales  she  might  tell  me  of  olden  times.  These 
walls,  now  weather-beaten  and  lime-worn,  once 
surrounded  infuriated  mobs,  and  by  them  have 
passed  the  funeral  train  of  successive  gener- 
ations. And  over  these  streets  have  marched 
kings  and  queens — some  in  honor  and  some 
in  dishonor.  Yes,  and  greater  than  kings  or 
queens ;  for  here,  upon  these  pavements,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Robertson,  and  Hume,  and  Mac- 
kenzie, and  Ramsey,  and  Chalmers,  and  Knox, 
and  Miller,  and  Burns,  and  Scott,  have  often 
strolled !  Visions  of  the  past  come  up  before 
me — a  sacred  antiquity  looks  out  from  every 
crevice,  centuries  have  left  their  traces  on  these 
pillars,  and  touching  memories  are  inscribed 
on  every  stone ! 

Passing  down  High-street,  toward  Canongate, 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  first  house  on  the 
right,  a  miserable-looking  old  structure,  but 
worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  This  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  first  Duke  of  Gordon ; 
and  in  the  gable  wall  is  to  be  seen  a  cannon 
ball,  which  is  said  to  have  been  shot  from  the 
Castle,  while  the  Pretender  had  possession  of 
the  town.  Continuing  my  journey  down  the 
street  I  passed  the  Canongate  Church,  where 
repose  the  bones  of  Ferguson,  the  poet,  and 
Adam  Smith,  the  political  economist.  And 
a  little  farther  down,  where  the  street  con- 
tracts into  a  narrow  lane,  called  the  Neither- 
bow.  Here,  at  the  commencement  of  this  nar- 
row street,  stands  a  queer-looking  old  building, 
projecting  nearly  half-way  across  the  street, 
called — 


JOHN  KNOX'S  HOUSl. 
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This  is  the  house  of  all  others  in  Edinburgh 
I  wanted  to  see  most.  Here,  in  this  quaint  old 
building,  lived  and  labored  one  of  the  boldest 
spirits  of  the  Reformation — a  man  over  whose 
grave  the  Regent  of  Scotland  triumphantly  pro- 
nounced this  noble  eulogium:  "Here  lies  he 
who  never  feared  the  face  of  man ;"  next  to  the 
house  stands  the  church  in  which  he  preached 
fearlessly  to  kinjjs  and  queens,  and  in  which  it 
is  said  the  second  Reformation  received  new 
life  through  the  action  of  a  woman.  Jenny 
Geddes  had  brought  her  stool  with  her  to 
Church  on  the  memorable  day  in  1637,  when 
the  obnoxious  liturgy  of  Laud  was  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  by  authority.  The  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh  had  just  asked  the  Dean  to  read 
"  the  collect  for  the  day,"  when  Jenny  exclaimed, 
"  Colic,  said  ye ;  the  de'il  colic  the  wame  o'  ye ; 
wud  ye  say  mass  at  my  lug?"  and  having  fin- 
ished her  speech  she  lifted  her  stool  and  sent  it 
flying  at  the  Dean's  head. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  about 
Knox's  house  except  its  great  antiquity. 

"Time  consecrates ; 
And  what  is  gray  with  age  becomes  religious." 

Over  the  lower  door  are  the  nearly  obliterated 
remains  of  the  following  inscription:  "Lyfe. 
God.  above,  al.  and  your  Nichtbor  as.  y'r. 
self."  On  the  corner  which  puts  out  into  the 
street;  under  a  sort  of  canopy,  is  a  figure  of  a 
man  on  his  knees — supposed  to  represent  Moses 
on  the  Mount  receiving  the  law — with  hand 
raised  and  finger  pointing  to  a  stone  on  which  is 
cut  the  name  of  God  in  three  languages,  thus: 

ecof.  Deus.  God. 

Above  the  inscription  is  a  coat-of-arms,  to  which 
no  clew  can  now  be  found.  It  is  a  wreath  of 
flowers  encircling  three  trees  and  three  crowns, 
bearing  initials  J.  M.  and  A.  M.  at  the  four 
corners. 

What  changes  has  the  hand  of  old  Time 
brought  about  in  this  street!  Here,  in  these 
dingy  houses  that  surround  me,  once  lived 
proud  princes  and  nobles,  now  filled  with  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Here,  where  once  was 
heard  the  voice  of  song  and  the  merry  laugh, 
now  only  the  wail  of  want  and  misery.  Princes, 
knights,  and  nobles  have  given  place  to  toiling 
artisans  and  emaciated  children  of  poverty. 
Here  was  once  witnessed  the  clash  of  arms; 
here  foe  met  foe  in  deadly  grasp,  and  here  the 
gathering  war-clouds-  of  angry  passion  often 
emptied  themselves  without  law  or  justice.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  thus  refers  to  such  : 

"  When  the  streets  of  high  Duneden 
Saw  lances  gleam  and  ralchions  redden, 
And  heard  the  Slogan's  deadly  yell." 


On  most  of  the  old  houses  may  be  seen  rudely 
carved  inscriptions — some  in  old  English,  but 
the  majority  of  them  in  Latin,  telling  of  the 
times  previous  to  the  Reformation.  Few  of 
these  can  at  all  be  deciphered;  the  waste  of 
years  and  the  hand  of  the  scavenger  have  put 
out  of  sight  many  records  of  the  past. 

"  Time  lays  his  hand 
On  pyramids  of  brass,  and  rains  quite 
What  all  the  fond  artificers  did  think 
Immortal  workmanship :  he  sends  his  worms 
To  books,  to  old  records,  and  they  devour 
TV  inscriptions.    He  loves  ingratitude. 
For  ha  destroy'd  the  memory  of  man." 

Having  satisfied  myself  in  looking  at  the  ex- 
terior of  Knox's  house,  I  passed  up  the  outside 
stair,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  door  opening  into 
a  small  hall ;  here  I  -was-  met  by  the  lady  who 
has  the  house  in  charge,  and  who,  for  sixpence, 
showed  and  explained  to  me  every  thing  from 
sitting-room  to  garret.  From  the  hall  below 
there  is  a  narrow,  circular  stairway,  leading  first 
to  a  room  fitted  up  as  a  museum,  and  then 
higher  still  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  Re- 
former slept.  The  recess  in  which  stood  his 
bed  was  pointed  out.  Here  he  laid  down  the 
armor  and  took  up  the  crown.  Just  a  little  be- 
fore he  died  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  stood  by, 
«'  Read  me  the  chapter  [17th  chapter  of  John] 
where*  I  first  cast  anchor."  Dr.  Preston  being 
with  him  offered  up  prayer,  and  then  asked  him 
if  he  heard  it  "Would  God,"  said  he,  "that 
all  men  could  have  heard  it  as  I  have,"  and 
then  added,  "  I  praise  God  for  the  heavenly 
sound."  His  friend,  Richard  Bannantyne,draw- 
ing  near  his  bed,  said,  "  Now,  sir,  the  hour  that 
you  have  longed  for,  to- wit,  an  end  of  your 
battle,  has  come;  and  seeing  now  all  natural 
powers  fail,  remember  the  comfortable  promises 
which  oftentimes  ye  have  shown  to  us  of  our 
Savior  Christ;  that  we  may  know  ye  under- 
stand and  hear  us,  make  us  some  sign."  Upon 
this  he  lifted  up  his  hand  twice,  and  died  with- 
out a  single  struggle. 

"  Is  that  a  death-bed  where  the  Christian  lies? 
Yes,  but  not  his ;  't  is  Death  himself  there  dies  1" 

John  Knox  is  not  dead !  He  still  lives.  Lives 
in  the  hearts  of  Scotia's  sons  and  daughters ! 
Lives  to  day  in  the  actions  of  a  Protestant 
world  more  powerful  than  ever  I 

From  the  bed-chamber  I  was  taken  into  a 
little  room  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet 
square,  called  the  studio ;  here  he  was  wont  to 
clothe  himself  with  strength  for  the  battle.  On 
the  window  of  this  little  room  is  a  likeness  of 
Knox;  also  his  crest,  the  year  of  his  birth, 
1505,  and  of  his  death,  1572.  Here,  too,  is  an 
old  chair,  said  to  be  the  only  article  of  furni- 
ture in  the  house  which  belonged  to  him.  My 
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guide  called  it  hi*  study-chair.  I 
took  a  seat  in  it  for  a  little  while 
and  thought  of  the  inspiration  which 
filled  the  soul,  nerved  the  arm,  and 
made  brave  the  heart  of  the  great 
Reformer. 

If  the  date  on  the  window  be 
correct,  Knox  came  into  the  world 
just  twenty-two  years  later  than 
Martin  Luther,  and  four  years  earlier 
than  John  Calvin.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  as  Luther  was.  in  Ger- 
many, and  Calvin  in  Switzerland — 
men  raised  up  and  anointed  from 
on  high  to  battle  with  error  in  high 
places. 

The  highest  point  in  the  new 
town  has  an  elevation  almost  equal 
to  the  Castle  Summit  of  the  old, 
and  is  called  "  Carlton  Hill."  The 
Scotch  have  been  trying,  it  would 
seem,  to  cover  It,  like  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  with  monuments  of  their 
warriors,  statesmen,  and  poets.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Lord  Nelson's  and  the  National 
Monument  The  former  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high, 
which,  with  the  hill,  gives  it  an 
altitude  of  over  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
built  after  the  form  of  alight-house, 
and  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
monument  and  prospect-tower  for 
sight-seers.  By  the  payment  of  a 
sixpence  the  visitor  is  admitted  to 
the  summit,  from  which  there  is  a  magnificent 
panoramic  view  of  surpassing  beauty  and  variety. 
On  the  flag-staff  there  is  a  large  time-ball,  which 
drops  exactly  at  one  o'clock,  Greenwich  time, 
and  in  connection  with  this  there  is  a  gun  fired 
by  electricity  at  the  same  moment  from  the 
Castle. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  object  on  Carlton 
Hill  is  the  national  monument — a  monument  to 
the  nation's  folly,  for  having  commenced  the 
work  without  counting  the  cost  or  measuring 
their  strength.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
gratitude  welled  up  within  the  Scottish  heart, 
and  they  "resolved,  at  a  great  public  meeting 
in  Edinburgh,  to  erect  some  public  building 
which  should  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
events,  in  which  the  heroism  of  Scotsmen  was 
so  conspicuous."  The  work  of  erecting  the 
same  was  commenced  in  1832,  during  King 
George's  residence  in  Scotland,  and  the  Idea 
was  to  produce  an  exact  model  of  the  Parthenon 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  MONUMENT. 

at  Athens.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  over 
ninety  thousand  dollars  was  spent  in  the  erec- 
tion of  three  steps  and  ten  exterior  columns, 
and,  for  want  of  funds,  here  it  has  rested  for 
almost  fifty  years,  and  doubtless  will  rest  for 
many  more.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
the  monument,  as  it  now  stands,  is  more  pic- 
turesque than  if  completed,  but  I  can 't  see  it  in 
that  light.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Scotch  to 
make  the  best  of  their  misfortune.  The  fox 
said,  "The  grapes  are  sour,"  when  he  found  out 
he  could  not  reach  them,  and  we  often  find  out 
what  we  will  do  by  learning  what  we  can 't  do. 

But  the  handsomest  monument  in  the  city  is 
Scott's,  situated  on  the  finest  street  in  the 
empire,  and  well  worthy  of  such  a  place.  It 
was  erected  in  1844  at  an  expense  of  ovei  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  stately  pile, 
rising  in  rich  artistic  beauty,  might  almost  be 
worshiped  without  sin,  for  its  like  is  not  in 
heaven  above,  nor  on  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in 
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the  waters  under  the  earth.  It  was  designed 
and  partly  built  by  George  Weikle  Kemp,  a  self- 
taught  genius,  who  fell  into  the  Union  Canal  and 
was  drowned  before  its  completion,  but  his  name 
and  fame  will  live  long  as  the  monument  stands. 
In  form  it  resembles  an  open  spire  about  two 
hundred  feet  high,  and  has  in  its  base  a  beauti- 
ful groined  arch,  in  which  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Sir  Walter  and  his  dog  "Maida"  in  gray 
marble,  sculptured  by  Steel.  In  each  front  of 
the  monument,  above  the  principal  arch,  are 
six  small  niches,  making  a  total  of  twenty-four 
in  the  main  structure,  which  are  mostly  filled  up 
with  statues,  cut  in  red  sand-stone,  of  the  most 
familiar  characters  in  Scott's  works.  There,  is 
also  an  inside  stairway  which  leads  up  to  a 
gallery  a  few  feet  from  the  top,  from  which 
place  some  think  the  best  view  of  the  city  may 
be  had,  but  I  do  n't  believe  it 

As  a  whole  the  monument  is  not  to  be  equaled 
in  the  British  Isles,  if  in  the  world.  The  gar- 
dens around  the  slope,  on  the  brow  of  which  it 
stands,  are  elegantly  laid  out  and  free  to  all. 
To  the  right  of  the  monument,  as  you  stand 
facing  the  old  town,  on  one  of  the  bridges 
spanning  the  vale,  is  built  the  art  gallery,  a 
solid  stone  structure  pillared  on  every  side,  and 
might  well  be  called  the  Parthenon  in  miniature. 
The  view  from  this  place  at  night  is  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Facing  the  east, 
on  the  right,  are  the  houses  of  the  old  town, 
running  up  eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  stories 
high,  and  then  rising  one  above  another  as  if 
desirous  to  reach  the  skies,  and  these  being 
crowded  with  the  poorer  classes  from  the  cellar 
to  the  garret,  every  room  has  its  separate  occu- 
pant, and  consequently  every  window  in  this 
immense  pile  of  buildings  is  illuminated.  On 
the  left  is  Prince-street,  with  its  long  row  of 
well-lighted,  beautiful  stores  looking  over  the 
flower  and  tree  filled  valley.  The  illumination 
of  the  old  city  is  the  consequence  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  and  in  the  new  of  wealth  and 
luxury;  but  both  uniting  make  an  illuminated 
picture  of  remarkable  effect  Here  poverty  and 
wealth  have  met  together,  wretchedness  and 
luxury  have  kissed  each  other. 


Hope  is  the  sweetest  friend  that  ever  kept 
distressed  friends  company;  it  beguiles  the 
tediousness  of  the  way,  and  the  miseries  of  our 
pilgrimage.  It  tells  the  soul  sweet  stories  of 
the  succeeding  joy ;  what  comfort  there  is  in 
heaven ;  what  peace,  what  joy,  what  triumph, 
what  marriage  songs  and  halleluiahs  there  are 
in  that  country  whither  she  is  traveling,  that  she 
goes  merrily  away  with  her  present  burden. 


A  PSALM  OF  THANKSGIVING. 


O !  thou  divine  Eternal  One, 

My  soul's  Creator,  Love  and  Lord, 
My  Father  and  my  faithful  Friend, 

My  Trust,  my  Comfort,  my  Reward ! 
My  heart  seems  bursting  with- its  load 

Of  gratitude  and  loving  praise, 
As  rapt  and  still  I  meditate 

On  all  thy  gracious,  glorious  ways. 

How  shall  I  thank  thee  as  I  might  ? 

What  can  a  stamm'ring  mortal  say 
When  visited  in  love  by  Him 

Whom  all  the  rolling  spheres  obey  f 
I  had  not  thought  to  know  this  joy 

While  in  the  flesh,  O,  Ever  Just 
To  answer  all  thy  people's  prayers ; 

It  bows  my  spirit  in  the  dust 

0 1  what  am  I  that  thou  shouldst  hear, 

Or  stoop  to  answer  to  my  cry  ? 
Or  what  my  father's  house  to  thee, 

That  thou  our  need  shouldst  thus  supply  ? 
Now  do  thy  servants  know  thee  well, 

In  every  truth  the  faithful  God, 
And  may  our  trust  ne'er  waver  more 

Beneath  thy  smile,  beneath  thy  rod  1 
O !  blessed,  loving,  pitying  Lord, 

Behold,  behold  my  choking  heart, 
That  can  not  speak  its  love  and  praise, 

Nor  its  high  thought  of  what  thou  art 
There  is  a  language  for  the  soul, 

Able  to  voice  its  throes  of  love, 
Able  to  sound  thy  praises  forth, 

And  I  shall  speak  that  tongue  above. 


A  SPRING  MORNING. 


The  earth  hath  felt  the  vernal  tides  again, 

The  upland  snows  flow  down  into  the  glen. 

The  foaming  torrent  rushes  to  the  main, 

The  streaming  ground  gives  pledge  of  Summer  raia. 

The  barn  is  open,  and  the  cattle  stand 

And  snuff  the  air,  blown  from  the  pasture  land, 

And  dream  of  sunny  slopes,  and  grasses  sweet 

And  winding  paths  that  wait  their  loitering  feet 

The  children  riot  o'er  the  greening  lawn, 
Fresh  vigor  gleaning  strength  of  brain  and  brow, 
While,  o'er  the  threshold  bars,  baby's  shout 
On  quivering  wings  of  rapture  flutters  out 

In  through  the  open  window  glide  the  feet 
Of  wand'ring  winds,  laden  with  odors  sweet, 
From  orchards  culled  and  from  the  ferny  woods 
Where  Spring  is  weavjng,  in  the  solitudes, 
The  mysteries  of  bud^'and  leaf,  and  bloom, 
Hinted  to  us  in  whispers  of  perfume. 

O !  shall  the  days  wKen  Summer  blooms  are  fair, 
When  bobolink  with  music  floods  the  air, 
When  swallow  sweeps  the  azure  with  his  wing. 
Bring  sweeter  life  than  thou  hast  brought,  O  Spring? 
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STORY  OF  THE  SANGREAL. 


OF  all  tbe  old  cbivalric  legends  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  famous  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  not  one  conveys  a  better  idea  of  what 
a  true  knight  should  be — sans  ptur  tt  sans 
reproche,  brave,  true,  pure,  and  faithful — than 
the  story  of  the  Sangreal,  and  the  search  for  it 
by  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lac  and  Sir  Galahad. 

The  Sangreal,  or  Holy  Grail,  was  the  cup 
from  which  our  Savior  drank  at  the  last  supper 
that  he  partook  of  with  his  disciples.  After  his 
crucifixion  "  the  gentle  knight,"  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  brought  it  with  him  into  England,  where 
he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and 
where  he  abode  many  years.  After  his  death 
it  remained  long  in  the  custody  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  by  its  beneficent  presence  shed  peace 
and  plenty  over  all  the  land. 

Dut  the  guardian  of  the  Sangreal  must  be 
pure  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed ;  and  at 
last  it  befell  that  a  young  monk,  to  whose  charge 
it  was  committed,  forgot  his  vow,  and  it  van- 
ished from  the  sight  of  men  ;  and  then  over  all 
the  land  came  clown  the  iron  age  of  violence, 
and  oppression,  and  distress.  At  last  Arthur 
ruled  over  the  people,  and  brought  back  some- 
what of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

One  day,  when  all  tbe  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  were  feasting  with  the  King  at  Camelot, 
a  soft  radiance  suddenly  illumined  the  hall,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  sweet  odors,  and  there  en- 
tered the  room  the  Holy  Grail,  veiled  in  robes  of 
samite,  and  passed  slowly  down  the  apartment. 

Then  up  rose  in  his  seat  Sir  Gawaine,  the 
Courteous  Knight,  and  vowed  a  solemn  vow  to 
go  upon  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Sangreal,  and 
one  after  another  the  rest  of  the  knights  followed 
his  example. 

Then  appeared  an  old  man  leading  by  the 
hand  a  youthful  knight  of  fair  countenance,  and 
the  old  man  said,  "  Peace  be  with  you,  fair  sirs ! 
I  bring  here  a  young  knight  of  the  line  of  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea" — and  the  name  of  the 
knight  was  Sir  Galahad. 

Now  at  the  Round  Table  there  were  twelve 
seats  for  the  twelve  disciples,  and  one  for  the 
traitor  Judas,  and  in  that  seat  none  had  ever 
ventured  to  sit,  since  a  bold  Saracen  who  placed 
himself  therein  was  swallowed  up;  and  it  was 
called  tbe  Siege  Perilous  from  that  day. 

But  there  sat  Sir  Galahad  unharmed,  and  on 
the  table  before  him  appeared  these  words: 
"This  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Galahad,  the  good 
knight"  And  they  marveled  greatly  and  said, 
"  Surely  this  is  he  who  shall  achieve  the  adven- 
ture of  the  Sangreal." 


The  knights  then  celebrated  a  solemn  mass, 
and  set  forth  each  upon  his  own  way  to  seek 
the  Holy  Grail.  Many  a  strange  adventure  had 
they ;  but  we  will  see  what  befell  two  of  them — 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lac,  the  bravest  and  most 
accomplished  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
Sir  Galahad,  the  youngest  of  them  all. 

Sir  Launcelot  du  Lac  wandered  on  through 
pathless  forests,  and  came  at  last  to  a  stone 
cross,  near  which  was  an  old  chapel ;  and  look- 
ing through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  he  espied  an 
altar  richly  decked  with  silk,  and  on  it  a  tall, 
branched  candlestick  of  pure  silver,  bearing 
lighted  tapers.  * 

Here  he  fain  would  have  entered,  but  there 
was  no  door,  and  sad  at  heart  be  laid  him  down 
upon  his  shield  beneath  a  tree  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  And  as  he  lay  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  there  came  a  sick  knight  borne  in  a 
litter,  who  lamented  and  complained,  crying, 
"  O,  sweet  Lord,  how  long  shall  I  suffer  thus 
before  the  blessed  cup  shall  appear  to  ease  my 
pain?" 

And  then  Sir  Launcelot  saw  the  candlestick 
come  out  before  tbe  cross,  and  the  Holy  Grail 
with  it,  borne  on  a  salver  by  invisible  hands, 
and  the  knight  was  healed  of  his)  disease ;  and 
then  the  tapers  and  the  cup  returned  into  the 
chapel,  and  all  was  dark. 

The  knight  kneeled  before  the  cross  and  gave 
thanks ;  and  as  he  arose  he  beheld  Sir  Launce- 
lot sleeping,  and  wondered  that  he  could  rest 
thus,  while  the  holy  vessel  was  present  near 
him.  "  I  trow,"  said  his  squire,  "  that  this  man 
is  guilty  of  sins  of  which  he  repenteth  now,  and 
hath  not  confessed" — and  they  departed,  and 
Sir  Launcelot  awoke,  and  wept  and  sorrowed 
until  the  birds  sang  at  the  daybreak. 

Then  he  arose  and  wandered  on  until  he 
came  to  a  place  where  dwelt  a  saintly  hermit, 
and  to  him  he  confessed  his  sins ;  and  the  her- 
mit absolved  him,  and  ordered  him  to  perform  a 
severe  penance ;  and  Sir  Launcelot  abode  with 
him  for  a  day,  and  repented  him  sorely. 

And  it  chanced  that  one  night,  when  the 
moon  shone  clearly,  he  came  to  a  great  castle, 
guarded  b)  two  lions.  And  as  he  entered  he 
laid  hand  upon  his  sword,  but  it  was  smitten 
out  of  his  grasp,  and  a  voice  said,  "  O,  man  of 
evil  faith,  trustest  thou  more  in  thine  arms  than 
in  thy  Maker  ?" 

And  Sir  Launcelot  crossed  himself,  the  lions 
suffered  him  to  pass  by  unharmed,  and  he  came 
at  last  to  a  chamber  where  the  door  was  shut, 
and  within  a  voice  sweeter  than  any  mortal's 
sang,  "  Joy  and  honor  to  the  Heavenly  Father !" 
As  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  the  door 
opened,  and  all  around  was  a  wondrous  bright- 
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nets,  and  a  voice  said,  "Enter  not,  Sir  Laun- 
celotl" 

And  in  the  chamber  he  beheld  a  table  of 
silver,  and  on  it  the  Sangreal,  veiled  in  red 
samite.  And  about  it  stood  a  throng  of  angels 
holding  a  cross,  and  the  tapers  and  ornaments 
of  the  altar. 

In  joy  and  amatement  Sir  Launcelot  forgot 
the  command,  and  stepped  forward  to  enter  the 
room,  but  a  hot  breath  smote  him  to  the  ground, 
he  felt  himself  lifted  up,  borne  away,  and  laid 
upon  a  bed,  where  he  lay  for  twenty-four  days ; 
and  in  his  sleep  be  saw  many  a  vision  of  strange 
and  wondrous  things.  When  he  awoke,  and 
told  those  about  him  of  what  he  had  seen,  they 
said  to  him,  « Sir,  you  have  seen  all  that  you 

I    shall  see,  and  the  quest  of  the  Sangreal  is 

I     ended  for  yon."  - 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  returned  thanks  unto 
God  for  the  favors  that  had  been  vouchsafed 

1     him,  and  arose,  put  on  his  armor,  and  took  him- 

I     self  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  where  he  was 

!    received  with  great  joy. 

I  Sir  Galahad  rode  forth  without  a  shield  upon 
his  journey,  and  for  four  days  he  met  with  no 
adventure,  rill  on  the  fifth  he  came  to  a  great 

j  white  abbey,  where  he  met  two  knights,  who 
told  him  thfrt  within  that  place  was  a  shield 

I  that  none  might  wear  save  he  alone  who  was 
worthy. 

On  the  morrow  they  heard  mass,  and  after- 
ward rode  to  where  the  shield  was  hanging; 
j    when  one  of  the  knights  called  King  Baydema- 
i    gus,  took  it  and  bung  it  about  his  neck.  Then 
J    came  riding  a  knight  clothed  in  white  armor, 
I    who  tilted  with  King  Baydemagus,  overthrew 
him,  and  wounded  him  sorely,  for  the  shield 
slipped  from  his  shoulder  and  refused  to  cover 
him. 

The  next  day  Sir  Galahad  put  on  the  shield, 
when  it  hung  in  its  place.  He  then  rode  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  asked  of  the  white  knight 
a  solution  of  the  mystery. 

The  latter  replied,  "This  is  the  shield  of  the 
gentle  knight,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  when 
he  died  he  declared  that  none  should  ever  after 
safely  bear  it,  save  only  the  good  knight  Sir 
Galahad,  the  last  of  his  line,  who  should  per- 
form many  wondrous  deeds;"  and  speaking 
thus  the  white  knight  vanished  from  sight 

Many  great  deeds  did  Sir  Gatahad,  and  many 
a  lonely  heath,  many  a  gloomy  forest,  many  a 
pleasant  countryside,  and  many  a  town,  did  he 
visit  in  his  wanderings,  till  at  last  he  came  to 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  guided  by  a  gentle- 
woman, the  sister  of  Sir  Perceval,  a  brother 
Knight  of  the  Round  Table. 

There  he  found  a  vessel  in  which  were  Sir 


Bohort  and  Sir  Perceval,  who  welcomed  him 
warmly.  They  afterward  passed  over  the  sea 
to  two  great  rocks,  where  was  a  fearful  whirl 
pool;  and  there  lay  another  ship,  by  stepping 
on  which  they  might  gam  the  land.  The  three 
knights  went  on  board,  Sir  Galahad  firs£ 

Here  they  beheld  the  table  of  silver  and  the 
Holy  Grail,  veiled  in  red  samite;  they  all 
kneeled  before  it,  and  Sir  Galahad  prayed  that 
whenever  he  should  desire  to  die,  his  prayer 
might  be  granted.  Then  was  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing, "  Galahad,  thou  shait  have  thy  wish ;  and 
when  thou  desirest  the  death  of  thy  body,  it 
shall  be  granted  thee  and  thou  shalt  find  the 
life  of  thy  soul." 

The  ship  now  began  to  drive  before  the  wind 
till  it  came  to  the  city  of  Sarras.    There  the 
knights  took  the  silver  table  out  of  the  ship, 
Sir  Bohort  and  Sir  Perceval  going  first  and  Sir 
Galahad  behind.    On  reaching  the  city  gates 
they  met  a  man  upon  crutches,  and  Sir  Galahad  | 
called  him  to  come  and  help  to  carry  the  table ;  1 
when  the  cripple  arose  and  bare  it  with  Sir  | 
Galahad,  although  it  was  ten  years  that  he  had  I 
not  walked  without  aid. 

The  king  of  that  city  had  just  died,  and  in  j 
the  midst  of  the  council  a  voice  cried  out  bid-  j 
ding  them  choose  as  ruler  the  youngest  of  the 
three  strangers.  When  Sir  Galahad  was  chosen 
king,  he  commanded  a  chest  to  be  made  of  gold 
and  jewels,  wherein  he  placed  the  Sangreal, 
and  every  day  he  and  his  comrades  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  before  it.  j 

When  it  was  a  year  to  a  day  that  Sir  Galahad  1 
had  reigned  in  that  country,  he  and  his  friends  j 
came  to  do  homage  to  the  holy  vessel,  and  be- 
hold, there  kneeled  before  it  a  man  in  shining 
raiment  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  angels; 
and  he  rose  up  and  said  to  Sir  Galahad,  "  Come, 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  see  what 
thou  hast  long  desired  to  see."  And  when  the 
king  beheld  him,  he  trembled  and  the  stranger 
said, 

"  Knowest  thou  me?"  | 
"  Nay,"  replied  Sir  Galahad.  | 
And  the  man  said,  "  I  am  Joseph  of  Arima-  ' 
thea,  whom  the  Lord  hath  sent  to  bear  thee  , 
fellowship."  I 
Then  Sir  Galahad  lifted  up  his  hands  to  : 
heaven  and  said,  "Now,  blessed  Lord,  if  it  j 
pleaseth  thee,  I  would  no  longer  desire  to  live."  , 

Then  he  kissed  his  two  companions,  and 
commended  them  to  God,  and  kneeled  down  ! 
before  the  Sangreal  and  prayed;  and  before 
their  eyes  a  multitude  of  angels  bare  his  soul  J 
up  to  heaven,  and  a  hand  came  from  above  and 
took  the  Sangreal  up  out  of  their  sight;  and  no 
mortal  man  has  ever  since  beheld  it 
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THE  TOMB  OF  KING  MAUSOLUS. 


KING  MAUSOLUS,  the  oldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Hecatomnus,  the  wealthiest  of  the 
Carian  dynasty,  died  B.  C.  353,  when  his  widow, 
Artemisia,  mixed  the  ashes  of  her  husband  with 
wine,  which  she  drank,  and  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory at  Halicarnassus — now  Budrum — a  superb 
tomb,  whicli  was  esteemed  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World,  and,  by  its  artistic 


celebrity,  has  given  the  name  of  Mausoleum  to 
tombs  and  sepulchers  of  stately  character. 

The  tomb  of  Mausolus  was  designed  by  the 
architects  Satyros  and  Pythias ;  the  names  of 
the  sculptors  were  the  celebrated  Scopas  of 
Paros,  and  Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  Lochares,  and 
also  Pythols;  and  we  know  the  part  of  the 
structure  which  each  of  the  sculptors  embel- 
lished with  his  work.  Artemisia  died  before 
the  monument  was  completed,  when  the  artists 


are  said  to  have  finished  the  work  for  their  own 
honor  and  the  glory  of  art.  Strabo  in  the  first 
century,  Pausanias  In  the  second  century,  Greg- 
ory of  Nasiaozen  in  the  fourth,  Cons.tantine 
Porphyrogeoitus  in  the  tenth,  and  Eudocia  in 
the  eleventh  centuries,  respectively  speak  of  the 
Mausoleum  in  terms  which  imply  that  it  was 
still  existing  during  these  periods ;  while  Fon. 


tanus,  the  historian  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes, 
states  that  a  German  knight,  named  Henry 
Schelegellot,  constructed  the  citadel  at  Budrum 
out  of  the  Mausoleum,  and  decorated  the  walls 
with  its  marble*  and  bas-reliefs. 

To  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  New- 
ton, the  keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities at  the  British  Museum,  the  world  owes 
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the  recovery  of  the  best  part  of  the  remains  of 
this  famous  tomb.  They  consist  chiefly  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  frieze — one  of  the  slabs 
preserves  its  original  sharpness  of  sculpture  in 
a  remarkable  manner — several  of  the  lions  which 
stood  in  the  intercolumniations ;  the  head  of  a 
lion,  treated  in  the  best  style  of  art,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Newton  paid  a  dollar  1  part  of  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  finely  modeled,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  corner  decorations ;  the  statue 
of  Mausolus  himself,  of  which,  however,  Pro- 
fessor Westmacott  doubts  the  genuineness ;  the 
companion  statue,  that  of  the  goddess  who  slood 
in  the  quadriga  with  Mausolus,  acting  as  his 
charioteer ;  portions  of  the  horses ;  a  head,  in 
very  fine  condition,  with  part  of  the  bronze  bit, 
etc,  and  a  fragment  of  the  chariot  itself ;  the 
head  of  the  statue,  which  is  believed  to  have 
represented  Artemisia,  and  torsos,  heads,  and 
pieces  of  several  other  statues,  as  well  as  por- 
tions of  the  architectural  ornaments. 

The  existence  of  these  marbles  had  long  been 
known,  when,  in  1846,  they  were,  through  the 
influence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  presented 
by  the  Turks  to  the  British  nation,  and  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  thus  possesses 
fragments  of  two  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World — the  Mausoleum,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
carving  of  one  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  That 
the  bas-reliefs  now  in  the  Museum  were  inserted 
in  the  Budrum  walls  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
is  proved  by  the  escutcheons,  Latin  sentences, 
and  date  1510,  as  well  as  by  an  inscription  on  a 
shield  borne  by  one  of  the  figures. 

The  entire  tomb  was  raised  on  a  platform,  a 
parallelogram,  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet 
on  the  outside,  in  the  center  of  the  finest  street 
of  the  city  which  Mausolus  himself  delighted 
in — Halicarnassus,  now  the  cheerful  little  town 
of  Budrum.  It  comprised  a  small  chamber  in 
the  basement  for  the  remains  of  Mausolus ;  a 
podium,  or  temple,  upward  of  fifty  feet  high,  in 
which  the  admirers  of  the  deceased  might  as- 
semble to  pay  homage  to  his  memory ;  upteron, 
or  colonnade,  above  this,  consisting  of  thirty- 
six  graceful  Ionic  columns,  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  feet  high  ;  a  pyramid  of  steps  and  pedestal, 
with  a  base  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  long  and 
eighty-six  wide,  resting  upon  these  columns ; 
and  on  the  top  of  all  a  colossal  group,  repre- 
senting the  apotheosis  of  Mausolus — Mausolus 
carried  to  heaven  by  his  favorite  goddess  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast  At  the 
corners  of  the  basement,  and  level  with  the 
ground,  were  placed  colossal  groups  of  sculp- 
ture ;  above,  between  the  columns,  deities  and 
heroes  reclined,  while  lions  and  other  animals 
guarded  the  cella.   The  material  was  Parian 


marble,  parts  being  colored,  some  pure  red, 
the  others  pure  blue.  When  Anaxagoras  saw 
this  costly  work  he  exclaimed,  "How  much 
money  is  here  changed  into  stone !" 

From  the  description  of  this  monument  by 
Pliny  has  been  modeled  the  upper  part  of  the 
steeple  of  St.  George's  Church,  Bloomsbury, 
London,  the  surmounting  figure,  instead  of 
PhaSton,  being  that  of  George  I  in  Roman 
armor. 

In  the  illustration  we  have  a  view  of  some  of 
the  fragments  grouped  together  of  this  cele- 
brated tomb,  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 


LIFE  IN  PARIS. 


THE  Frenchman  finds  his  pleasure  out-of- 
doors,  in  the  cafes,  in  the  singing  and  r 
dancing  gardens,  in  the  parks,  sitting  on  a  , 
chair,  looking  at  the  flowers  and  at  the  passers- 
by ;  in  the  theaters  at  night,  or  strolling  along 
the  Champs  Elysles.    He  does  not  envy  his 
Anglo-Saxon  neighbors  their  domestic  life.  The 
fireside  would  be  tedious,  if  such  a  thing  ex-  | 
is  ted.   That  is  the  estimate  most  Americans  ■ 
will  make  of  Paris  life.   The  estimate  is  true 
and  false.    There  is  home  life  among  many  of 
the  French ;  but  it  is  not  the  prominent  charac-  j 
teristic  of  Paris.   Americans  see  chiefly  the  ab- 
sence of  it,  unless  they  live  long  enough  in  | 
Paris  to  gain  access  to  the  homes  of  the  better 
class  of  people.    Most  Parisian  houses  are 
large  lodging-houses,  where  you  are  allowed 
almost  absolute  privacy.   The  inmates  know  i 
but  one  official  connected  with  it ;  that  is  the  ' 
concierge.    Every  house  is  entered  through  a 
large  archway.   Adjacent  to  this  is  the  room 
of  the  concierge,  always  a  woman  of  middle  life.  1 
None  enters  or  passes  out  without  her  knowl- 
edge.   When  you  establish  yourself  in  her 
house  she  records  your  name,  birth-place,  coun- 
try, age,  and  occupation.    It  is  a  part  of  the 
police  system  of  Paris.   You  pay  for  your  room 
in  advance,  at  such  rates  as  you  can  agree 
upon  beforehand,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
thirty  to  three  hundred  francs  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  accommodations  and  quarter  of  the  city. 
If  you  would  live  cheap  go  south  of  the  Seine.  1 
If  you  are  a  bachelor  establish  yourself  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  near  the  Pantheon  or  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  Luxemborg.   There  you  will  see  j 
French  life  as  it  is ;  there  you  will  be  able  to  ■ 
see  the  student  life  of  Paris.  •  There  are  abun-  I 
dance  of  good  restaurants  whore  you  can  ob- 
tain a  breakfast  or  a  dinner,  consisting  of  soup, 
one  plate  of  meat,  one  plate  of  vegetables,  half  : 
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i   bottle  of  wine,  bread  "at  discretion,"  and  a 
I   dessert,  for  from  one  to  two  francs.    Many  live 
in  this  quarter  for  a  dollar  a  day,  and  even  less, 
1   by  practicing  such  economy  as  the  poorer  class 
,   of  students  practice.   Here  you  are  within  a 
j   few  minutes'  walk  of  the  colleges  of  law,  and 
medicine,  and  theology;  the  grand  old  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  and  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  with  its  rich  botanical  and  zoological 
I   collections ;  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Lux- 
,   embourg  and  the  Theatre  Oden.    Here  also 
you  will  be  above  the  Catacombs,  those  vast 
1  under-ground  receptacles  of  millions  of  dead. 
Here,  too,  from  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
highest  elevation  in  Paris,  you  have  the  grandest 
views  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs ;  within,  you 
have  the  never-ending  services  of  the  Church, 
calling  incessantly  upon  the  votaries  of  pleasure 
j   in  the  midst  of  life  to  remember  their  mortality. 
|    Here,  all  around  you,  is  that  institution  of  semi- 
!   marriage,  known  only  among  Parisian  students. 
Near  at  hand,  also,  is  the  Seine,  most  beautiful 
of  rivers  that  flow  through  the  heart  of  a  great 
city.    Through  this  whole  region  passes  the 
,   Boulevard  St  Nickel,  witli  its  palatial  buildings 
and  broad  pavements. 

North  of  the  Seine,  as  north  of  the  Thames, 
yon  come  into  the  region  of  high  prices,  of  re- 
splendent shop-windows,  of  the  centers  of  fash- 
ion and  dissipation  for  the  foreigner.  You  are 
in  the  region  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  that  huge 
Caravan  Serai,  chiefly  patronized  by  Americans 
and  English,  with  its  miles  of  halls,  its  rooms 
for  1,200  guests,  its  gorgeous  dining  hall,  with 
waiters  in  white  kids ;  its  large  reading-room, 
covered  with  Paris  dailies,  and  the  London 
Times,  Telegraph,  and  Star;  its  central  court 
filled  with  chairs  and  little  stands,  about  which 
John  Bull  and  Jonathan  are  drinking  their  coffee 
:  or  smoking — all  overarched  with  a  glass  roof 
1   in  an  iron  framework. 

!      Southward  outside  the  hotel,  which  is  some- 
what triangular  in  form,  and  faces  three  streets, 
I   is  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  once,  as  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
modern  Romans,  but  now  usurped  by  all  the 
world.   This  is  the  gayest  thoroughfare  of  all 
Paris.    It  is  very  wide,  with  very  broad  side- 
walks, adorned  with  trees  planted  along  the 
j   border.   Along  the  Boulevard  and  its  exten- 
!   sions  are  the  costly  luxuries  of  Parisian  hand!- 
!    work,  displayed  at  the  windows  in  such  manner 
as  to  attract  the  newly-rich,  who  covet  diamonds 
and  cashmere  shawls,  silks  and  satins,  tapestry 
and  porcelain,  silver-ware  and  Oriental  carpets, 
as  the  outward  insignia  of  their  wealth.    At  the 
Grand  Hotel  you  are  within  three  minutes'  walk 
I'  of  the  Madeleine,  that  glorious  church,  modeled 
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after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon;  within  five 
of  the  Place  Vend6me,  with  its  lofty  monument, 
made  out  of  the  cannon  taken  by  Napoleon  in 
his  German  campaign  Of  1804;  within  ten  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuillerles,  where  live  Na- 
poleon and  Eugenie,  and  where  in  the  Gardens, 
from  five  to  six  every  afternoon,  the  grand  mili- 
tary band  of  the  emperor  discourses  daily  the 
delicious  music  of  Gluck,  of  Gounod,  of  Meyer- 
beer, of  Mozart,  of  Weber,  and  all  the  master- 
spirits of  music ;  within  ten  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  where  two  fountains  are  ceaselessly 
playing,  as  if  intent  on  washing  out  the  many 
blood-stains  of  the  guillotine,  which  here  butch- 
ered Louis  XVI,  Charlotte  Corday,  Robes- 
pierre, Danton,  and  2,800  others,  in  a  little 
more  than  two  years,  from  January  21,  1793, 
to  May  3,  1795. 

Would  you  ride  about  Paris  ?  Here  are  the 
cheapest  vehicles  in  the  world.  Paris  is  trav- 
ersed in  every  direction  by  omnibuses  that  hold 
fourteen  inside  and  twelve  outside.  A  conven- 
ient map  is  published  by  the  omnibus  company, 
showing  you  all  the  routes  and  their  connec- 
tions. For  the  privilege  of  driving  five  hundred 
omnibuses  through  Paris  the  company  pays  the 
government  a  million  francs  a  year.  If  an  om- 
nibus is  too  slow  or  too  plebeian  for  you,  there 
are  ten  thousand  other  vehicles  which  you  may 
hire  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  francs  an 
hour,  with  an  inevitable  "pour  boire"  of  a  sou 
or  two  thrown  in  for  the  driver.  But  the  top 
of  an  omnibus  is  the  place  whence  to  see  Paris. 
Mounting  the  steps  at  the  rear  end,  you  sit 
back  to  back,  looking  at  the  sides  of  the  streets 
as  you  pass  by.  In  a  moment  the  conductor 
of  the  omnibus  mounts  after  you,  with  a  "Pay 
for  your  place,  gentlemen,  if  you  please."  The 
"if  you  please"  is  never  omitted,  no  matter 
how  low  you  may  descend  in  the  social  scale. 
"Aferci"  and  "S'il  vous  plait"  are  always  on  a 
Frenchman's  tongue.  For  three  sous,  or  four 
cents,  you  can  ride  to  the  end  of  the  route. 
For  six  sous  you  get  a  ticket,  "correspondence," 
which  takes  you  on  any  other  route  in  connec- 
tion. If  you  get  inside  you  pav  six  sous,  with 
or  without  correspondence,  as  you  choose.  On 
the  omnibus  is,  "Liberie,  egalite,  firatemite" — 
that  is,  first  come,  first  served.  There  is  no 
crowding,  no  cramming.  An  omnibus  can  carry 
so  many,  no  more.  If  you  would  learn  wisdom 
ascend  to  the  tops  of  omnibuses,  those  elys- 
iums  for  the  weary  poor,  those  lookouts  for  the 
curious  stranger.  Here  there  are  no  women ; 
they  must  all  go  inside.  But  here  is  the  talk- 
ative, smoking  Frenchman.  He  will  interpret 
the  little  French  you  may  talk  as  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  will  rattle  on 
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at  a  racer's  pace,  until  he  sees  the  clouds  of 
blank  ignorance  and  despair  gathering  upon 
your  face.  Then  his  enthusiasm  dies  out,  and 
he  either  talks  slowly,  or  resigns  himself  to  un- 
happy silence,  wondering  why  all  the  world  does 
not  know  French.  Possibly  he  resigns  himself 
to  his  evening  paper,  and  therein  reads  about 
the  theaters,  about  the  musical  concerts,  about 
the  various  kings,  emperors,  princes,  dukes, 
queens,  and  princesses,  which  Napoleon  has 
succeeded  in  enticing  to  his  gay  capital 

No  city  in  the  world  probably  has  such  a 
multiplicity  of  street  cries  as  Paris — perched 
on  to  omnibus,  as  you  pass  from  one  quarter 
of  the  city  toward  the  outskirts,  the  cries  of 
venders  of  fruit,  of  vegetables,  and  little  articles 
of  handicraft,  increase  in  number.  To  my  ears 
there  is  deep  melancholy  in  the  appeals  of  these 
wandering  Parisians.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
French  Revolution — it  is  the  battle-cry  that  the 
poor  of  Paris  sometimes  raise  when  the  struggle 
for  bread  begins.  And  thus  will  Paris  unfold 
its  outward  self  to  you.  You  will  see  its  bright, 
airy  Boulevards,  and  its  narrow,  dirty  streets. 
You  will  see  its  gay  pleasure-seekers,  and  will 
catch  glimpses  of  its  miserable  and  its  poor. 
You  will  pass  its  cafe's,  rejoicing  in  lusty  life, 
and  its  hospitals,  filled  with  the  suffering.  You 
will  contrast  its  theaters  and  its  prisons.  If 
you  go  far  enough  eastward  you  will  penetrate 
beyond  the  Bastile,  among  the  manufactories 
and  work-shops.  You  will  see  where  other 
revolutions  may  be  quietly  brewing,  waiting 
another  opportunity  to  gratify  the  French  thirst 
for  blood. 

But  Paris  by  night  is  pre-eminently  Paris. 
There  are  not  wanting  books  that  promise  to 
admit  the  stranger  into  its  mysteries.  But  these 
are  unnecessary.  Every-where  you  are  safe, 
far  more  so  I  believe  than  wandering  through 
London.  The  police  are  omnipresent,  and  Paris 
is  just  now  content  Let  us,  then,  visit  the 
Summer  Dancing  Gardens.  These  are  what 
many  an  American,  I  fear,  will  chiefly  remem- 
ber of  his  visit  to  Paris.  Nominally  it  is  Terp- 
sichore who  presides,  but  it  is  well  understood 
that  another  goddess  receives  homage  also. 
"There,"  says  the  enthusiastic  guide-book, 
"  under  the  green  trees  and  amidst  the  glories 
of  a  thousand  gas-jets,  every  youthful  heart 
beats  with  a  more  fiery  pulse,  every  bewitching 
eye  is  still  more  entrancing,  every  blooming 
cheek  yet  more  blooming !"  "There,"  says  the 
astounded  American,  "you  will  see  the  most 
beautiful  yodng  women  of  the  demi-monde 
dancing  in  a  style  that  puts  womanly  modesty 
to  shame.  There  you  will  see  thousands  of 
young  men  and  girls."   This  is  enough. 


Mabille  1  Mabille  !  That  is  the  magic  word, 
and  Saturday  night  is  a  festal  night  Situated 
near  the  Champs  Elysees,  it  is  easily  accessible. 
It  was  established  in  1831,  and  from  being,  for 
many  years,  a  dancing  garden,  with  a  half-franc 
admission,  it  has  grown  to  be  the  great  fashion- 
able resorts  of  the  "  lorettes  "  or  "  cocottes  "  of 
Paris.  Here  no  "grisettes  "  come.  This  would 
be  endangering  their  fragile  reputation.  In 
1847  the  proprietor,  Mabille,  spent  500,000 
francs  in  making  this  garden,  in  beauty  and 
elegance  the  most  attractive  in  all  Europe. 
Since  then  it  has  been  growing  ia  attractive- 
ness, until  now  it  is  one  of  the  best  types  of 
"  modern  civilization  "  in  Paris. 

The  Garden  is  not  large,  but  on  entering,  the 
long  succession  of  gaslights  makes  a  genuine 
artistic  background,  that  suggests  an  almost 
endless  continuation.  Shortly  you  torn  to  the 
left,  passing  through  a  blooming  avenue  of 
trees  and  flowers,  and  are,  at  once,  in  the  center 
of  alL  this  wildering  blaze  of  ten  thousand  gas- 
jets  and  in  the  presence  of  the  central  orches- 
tra of  fifty  performers.  Around  it  is  a  hard 
beaten  floor  of  sand,  on  which  the  dancing  is  1 
conducted.  Here  four  or  five  groups  have 
made  as  many  rings,  within  which  two  couples 
are  dancing.  Both  male  and  female  are  proba- 
bly hired  to  dance  by  the  proprietor.  But  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  nothing  so  remarkable  in  all  , 
that,  you  say.  Wait  a  moment.  The  dancing 
attraction  of  Mabille  is  all  in  the  Cancan.  This 
is  a  wild,  aboriginal  dance.  Then  are  witnessed 
those  violent  gymnastics  of  feet  and  legs  that 
are  nowhere  visible  out  of  France,  unless  it  be 
among  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa.  You 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  ring,  and  suddenly  the 
gleam  of  a  dancer's  foot  is  in  your  very  face,  or 
your  neighbor's  hat  is  rolling  in  the  sand. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  dancing,  however,  that 
Mabille  has  its  attractions,  for,  of  late  years, 
there  is  but  little  dancing,  and  this  is  chiefly 
done  by  hired  persons.  It  is  the  resort  on 
festal  nights  of  the  aristocracy,  of  the  "demi- 
monde," that  half-world,  which,  in  Paris,  hovers 
midway,  only,  between  respectability  and  shame. 
On  every  side,  seated,  wandering  along  the  illu- 
minated paths,  or  clustered  about  drinking- 
tables,  at  the  further  end,  are  the  short-lived 
women,  whose  ways  in  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  lit- 
erally "  take  hold  on  hell."  They  are  dressed 
in  the  latest  and  often  most  eccentric  style,  ' 
many  of  them  in  garments  hired  for  the  even- 
ing. All  the  blandishments  of  female  beauty, 
gotten  up  with  pencils  for  the  eye,  "rose  d'- 
Armide  "  for  the  cheeks,  powders  for  the  com- 
plexion, carmine  for  the  lips,  "  nympkia  blanct 
en  liqueur"  for  the  shoulders,  are  before  yon. 
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This  is  their  trap.  They  affect  smiles  and 
heavenly  rapture.  They  feebly  attempt  to  im- 
personate both  the  beauty,  and  the  innocence  of 
an  aagel.  It  is  the  old  story,  however.  They 
could  not  conceal  their  restlessness,  their  anx- 
iety. Their  eyes  wander  to  and  fro  as  if  seek- 
ing some  one.  To  the  man  who  will  look  at  it 
J  rightly,  it  is  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  painted 
women,  who  exhaust,  by  dissipation  and  excite- 
ment, the  few  golden  days  of  their  beauty,  only 
to  die  in  a  hospital  before  they  are  thirty,  or  to 
drag  out  a  miserable  age.  Nowhere  are  youth 
and  beauty  in  a  woman  such  dangerous  and 
such  potent  gifts  as  in  Paris.  Beauty  is  wor- 
shiped as  long  as  it  lasts.  In  these,  at  the 
Mabille,  your  inexperienced  youth  looks,  possi- 
bly, for  hearts.  Alas  1  there  are  they  who  have 
no  hearts,  or  at  most  "marble  hearts."  They 
estimate  their  victims  in  francs  alone,  and  yet, 
shall  I  say  it,  if  they  are  like  craters,  long  burnt 
oat,  is  not  man  largely  at  fault?  It  is  only  the 
old  story  of  war  between  the  weak  aad  power- 
ful, the  former  employing  artifice  instead  of 
strength. 

But  the  Mabille  is  gotten  up  especially  for 
I  the  foreigner.  Here  you  do  n't  see  the  Parisian 
in  his  natural  state.  Go  to  the  Bullier,  near 
the  observatory  and  at  the  end  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens.  Here  you  see  young  enthusi- 
asm and  a  genuine  French  devotion  to  pleasure, 
such  as  you  do  n't  see  in  the  glittering  Mabille. 
There  five  francs  admit  you,  here  but  one  is 
needed.  The  Garden  is  not  large,  but  amply 
sufficient  for  the  crowds  that  stream  into  it 
The  dancing  is  in  great  contrast  with  the  tame, 
hired  shuffling  of  feet  in  its  aristocratic  rival. 
Here  it  is  wild  beyond  all  description.  Each 
attempts  to  outdo  the  other  in  crazy  whirling 
and  capering,  twisting  and  jumping.  Here  the 
"  Cancan  "  is  seen  as  a  spontaneous  production 
and  not  nurtured  by  money  as  in  the  Mabille. 
The  Bullier  has  its  "great"  and  its  "little" 
days.  Saturday,  Saturday  Bight,  and  Monday 
night,  the  Latin  Quartier  turns  out  the  students 
and  their  grisettes  who  have  to  pjay  the  part  of 
a  faithful  one  to  several  of  their  lovers.  Here 
are  they  who  toil  not  and  spin  not,  and  who 
except  in  innocence  bear  a  slight  resemblance 
to  the  lilies  of  the  field.  Like  them,  too,  they 
bloom  for  a  brief  Summer,  and  are  swept  away 
by  the  cold  winds  of  advancing  age.  Always 
piquant,  often  with  charms  of  beauty,  their  chief 
occupation  is  converting  gold  into  silver  and 
silver  into  nothing,  with  a,  rapidity  quite  sur- 
prising. On  Sunday  night,  however,  this  Gar- 
den has  its  festal  night  Then  wildness  and 
excess  rule  the  hour,  and  all  goes  merry  as  a 
wedding  bell. 


There  are  similar  places  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  all  enjoying  more  or  less  reputation 
with  the  Parisians  or  with  the  foreign  world. 
Each  is  frequented  by  its  special  class  of  per- 
sons, each  having  its  special  merits  or  defects, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual  Here 
the  natural  results  of  that  socialism  which  so 
pervades  Paris  life  are  seen  more  prominently. 
Ostensibly,  in  all  these  Summer  balls,  it  is"" 
dancing  which  is  the  attraction. .  In  reality,  it  is 
another  divinity  that  is  here  worshiped.  All 
this  asks  no  apology  here.  It  is  not  crowded 
out  of  public  sight,  as  it  would  be  in  other 
lands,  if  it  were  even  allowed  to  exist  at  all. 
The  spirit  of  it  all  is  totally  foreign  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  life.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Latin  civili- 
zation. It  is  not  my  province  to  decry  or  to 
preach.  I  merely  paint  the  picture,  not  in 
overdrawn  or  prejudicial  colors,  I  trust,  buf 
simply  as  it  presents  itself  to  any  careful  ob- 
server. In  Anglo-Saxon  countries  the  Summer 
balls  would  be  scenes  of  rowdyism  and  pugil- 
ism. The  irrepressible  animal  would  assert 
itself  in  noisy,  coarse,  often  brutal  exhibitions. 
Not  so  here.  French  courtesy  has  penetrated 
the  lowest  strata  of  life,  and  nowhere  at  these 
Summer  balls  will  there  be  any  thing  to  offend, 
unless  it  be  the  singular  freedom  there  is  be-  j 
tween  the  sexes.  But  enough  for  this  time.  I  ! 
have  given  you  the  outlines,  you  can  do  the  | 
moralizing  or  philosophizing  at  your  leisure.  j 


"WHY  DID  N'T  SOME  ONE  SPEAK 
TO  HIM?" 

"  "p LEASE  hasten  to  the  bouse  of  Mr.  M.  ' 

■L    Their  oldest  son  has  died  very  suddenly,  ; 

and  they  wish  to  see  their  pastor."   That  mes-  | 

sage  sunk  into  my  soul  like  lead,  for  I  was  ; 
afraid  the  boy  was  not  prepared  to  die,  and  that 
his  parents  had  no  grace  to  support  them  in 

their  bitter  and  sudden  bereavement  i 

In  a  few  moments  I  stood  beside  the  lifeless  j 
form  of  one  of  our  Sabbath-school  boys.  Sam-  • 
uel  was  an  amiable  lad.  For  several  years  he  I 
had  been  a  regular  attendant  of  the  church  and  \ 
Sabbath-school.  He  was  respectful  and  obedi-  i 
ent  to  his  parents,  attentive  to  his  teacher,  kind  j 
to  his  playmates,  and  deservedly  a  favorite  with  ; 
all  who  knew  him-  But  be  had  in  life  given  no 
proof,  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  at  the  early  i 
age  of  seventeen  he  had  suddenly  died,  and  left  I 
no>  evidence  in  bis  last  moments  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  great  change.  The  only  hope  ! 
was  that  he  had  heard  the  truth,  and,  unknown  \ 
to  others,  he  might  have  trusted  in  Jesus.  > 

His  parents,  alas !  were  careless  people,  who 
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had  paid  more  attention  to  worldly  matters  than 
to  religion.  They  had  no  seat  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  evinced  no  regard  for  the  sanctuary 
and  the  Sabbath  day.  They  loved  their  chil- 
dren, but  delegated  the  care  of  their  spiritual 
and  immortal  interests  to  other  people.  But 
now  they  are  awake  from  this  strange  reverie. 
They  stand  aghast  beside  the  corpse  of  their 
first-born.  How  can  they  believe  be  is  dead  ? 
Only  three  days  ago  he  was  apparently  as  well 
as  ever.  An  insidious  disease  laid  hold  of  the 
youth,  and  in  a  delirium  he  died  I 

"OP  said  the  distracted  mother,  wringing 
her  hands  in  the  most  intense  agony,  "  O,  that 
I  could  have  heard  him  say  he  died  happy  1  O, 
that  some  person  had  talked  with  him  before  bis 
sickness,  and  could  testify,  as  the  result  of  the 
conversation,  that  my  boy  trusted  in  Christ! 
Why  did n't  some  one  speak  to  him  f" 

With  thrilling  effect  that  piercing  eye  met 
mine,  and  that  pitiful  wail  of  a  disconsolate 
Rachel  entered  my  ear.  I  blessed  God,  how- 
ever derelict  I  had  been  in  other  instances,  that 
heart-rending  complaint  did  not  convict  me. 
Only  a  short  period  previous  to  that  time  had  I 
entered  upon  my  present  pastorate,  and  never 
before  had  I  seen  the  boy  to  recognize  him. 

But  I  thought,  Here  is  a  great  lesson  for  me 
and  others  to  learn.    As  I  turned  from  that 
chamber  of  death,  I  thought,  While  life  is  pro- 
longed, while  health  is  robust,  while  youth  Kn- 
I    gers  with  its  sunshine  and  gayety,  how  often  the 
Christian  neglects  to  speak  to  one  over  whom 
I     he  might  exert  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence !   And  all  the  while  the  precious  opportu- 
1     nity  to  save  that  immortal  being  from  eternal 
I     perdition  is  passing  away !   The  sands  of  life 
I    are  rapidly  dropping — perhaps  the  last  is  just 
about  to  fall — but  the  Christian  procrastinates, 
!    and  soon,  as  he  stands  beside  the  bier,  or  at  the 
I    grave,  the  words  ring  in  his  ear  and  sting  him 
;    with  remorse — "Too  late/" 

"  Why  didn't  some  one  speak  to  him  f"  Ah  I 
who  is  guilty  of  neglect?  The  parent — the 
kind,  tender  parent,  who  makes  careful  provis- 
ion for  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  child — ought 
he  not  also  to  have  a  regard  for  his  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests  ?  When  the  fond  mother 
weeps  over  the  mortal  remains  of  her  child,  can 
she  cast  off  all  responsibility  for  his  salvation 
upon  others?  Certainly  not.  It  was  her  duty, 
above  all  others,  to  teach  his  infant  lips  to  lisp 
the  Savior's  name,  to  accustom  him  from  early 
childhood  to  pray  and  read  God's  holy  Word, 
and  herself  lead  him  to  the  sanctuary.  It  was 
her  duty,  above  all  others,  to  talk  to  him  per- 
sonally and  pointedly  about  his  sinfulness  and 
need  of  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 


use  every  effort  in  her  power  to  lead  him  into  I 
the  kingdom.   The  fact  that  she  is  not  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  is  no  excuse.   She  ought  to  1 
be,  and  can  be,  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  a 
humble,  consistent  member  of  his  Church. 
And  her  neglect  to  perform  this  duty  will  never 
serve  as  a  plea  for  neglecting  the  other.  And 
the  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  the 
father.   He  has  no  right  to  let  his  children  grow  j 
up  without  endeavoring  by  his  example  to  teach  j 
them  the  power  of  true  religion,  and,  by  prompt  | 
and  judicious  influence,  striving  to  lead  them  to 
Christ. 

O,  parents,  neglect  not  your  beloved  offspring. 
Begin  early  to  bend  the  twig.  Begin  early,  be- 
cause the  younger  the  child  is,  the  more  easily 
he  is  influenced.  Begin  early,  because  the  , 
younger  he  is,  the  less  delicate  will  be  the  work 
you  have  to  perfbrm,  and  the  better  heart  you 
will  have  to  engage  in  it  Begin  early,  for  life 
is  uncertain,  and  ere  you  are  aware  you  may  be 
forced  to  bury  your  dead  out  of  your  sight  Or, 
it  may  be,  the  summons  to  depart  will  sound  in 
your  own  ear,  and  as  you  reluctantly  obey  the 
call,  your  heart  will  be  filled  with  anguish,  not 
only  for  your  own  welfare,  but  also  for  the  eter- 
nal interests  of  your  neglected  children. 

"  Why  didn't  some  one  speak  to  him  P'  Per- 
haps this  inquiry  convicts  you  of  negligence, 
Sabbath-school  teacher.   You  go  each  holy  day  : 
to  meet  your  interesting,  youthful  charge — go  j 
prayerfully,  go  intelligently,  and  perhaps,  to  the  ! 
best  of  your  ability,  explain  the  Scriptures. 
But  do  you  eagerly  seize  every  opportunity  to  : 
speak  to  each  dear  pupil  plainly  and  affection- 
ately about  his  soul,  and  urge  him  to  give  his  j 
heart  unto  God  ? 

"  Why  didn't  some  one  speak  to  him  F'  Are  [ 
your  skirts  clean,  pastor?  As  you  perform 
sacred  services  over  the  dead,  does  conscience 
utter  no  upbraidings?  It  is  impossible  for  the 
pastor,  especially  in  the  busy  city,  to  see  every 
member  of  his  flock,  and  point  him  individually 
to  Jesus.  Yet  because  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
see  all,  is  there  not  danger  that  the  man  of  God 
will  grow  careless,  and  act  upon  the  principle 
that  he  can  not  see  or  influence  personally  any; 
that  all  he  can  do  is  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  and 
draw  the  bow  at  a  venture;  that  the  work  of 
riveting  truth  by  conversation  upon  the  mind 
and  heart,  belongs  to  others,  not  to  him  ?  And 
surely  if  he  reasons  thus  in  his  mind,  or  acts 
upon  this  principle  in  his  ministerial  life,  be  is 
wrong.  Our  Savior  and  his  apostles  came  ia 
close  contact  with  the  people,  talked  to  them 
individually  as  well  as  preached  to  them  in  pro- 
miscuous crowds;  and  so  must  the  ministry 
now,  so  far  as  possible. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FOOD. 


NUMBER  VIL 
FATS,  MEATS,  SOUPS,  EGGS,  ETC 

THCRE  is  perhaps  no  more  convincing 
proof  of  our  lack  of  nice  discrimination  in 
the  matter  of  wholesome  food  than  the  way  in 
which  we  treat  most  things  in  the  line  of  pastry. 
Understanding  by  common  repute  that  they  are 
hurtful,  we  still  boldly  risk  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences, if  the  stomach  will  only  consent  to 
take  them  in  and  dispose  of  them  in  some  way. 
Nay,  we  seldom  reason  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  there  may  be  any  "ultimate  consequences  " 
beyond  the  stomach,  and  the  injury  to  that  we 
gauge  by  our  immediate  feelings.  There  seems 
to  be  a  prejudice  rather  than  an  intelligent  con- 
viction against  pies  and  cake.  Men  eat  them 
to-day  and  eschew  them  to-morrow.  Mothers 
at  one  time  refuse  them  to  their  children,  alleg- 
ing that  they  are  hurtful,  but  anon  we  find  them 
giving  the  innocents  the  very  same  hurtfuls, 
perhaps .  even  as  a  reward ;  and  the  grand- 
mammas and  the  aunties,  when  they  wish  spe- 
cially to  please  the  little  ones,  are  sure  to  hold 
up  a  piece  of  cake  as  a  bonus.  These  practical 
contradictions  form  one  of  those  curiosities  that 
would  be  exceedingly  amusing,  were  they  not 
indicative  of  profound  ignorance  on  so  important 
a  question.  , 

A  few  sensible  persons,  it  is  true,  systematic- 
ally reject  pies  and  cakes,  but  even  they  often 
take  other  things  which  violate  the  same  prin- 
ciple. We  shall  hardly  find  one  in  five  hundred 
who  can  point  out  the  physiological  law  which 
they  transgress.  This  is  simply  because  they 
have  not  studied  the  process  of  digestion,  or,  if 
so,  that  they  have  not  intelligently  put  together 
the  two  well-established  facts,  that  the  gastric 
juice  does  not  digest  fats,  while  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable solvent  of  all  farinaceous  and  fibrous 
food.  Consequently,  when  this  food  descends 
into  the  stomach,  with  fats  not  only  mixed  into 
and  coated  over  it,  but  driven  through  and  fixed 
into  it  by  heat,  how  is  the  gastric  juice  to  gain 
access  to  its  own  proper  objects  of  action 
through  the  impervious  oily  coating?  The  oil 
is  supposed  to  be  acted  upon  after  it  leaves  the 
stomach,  but  the  food  can  not  go  with  it  to  get 
the  entangling  alliance  undone,  or  if  so,  it  loses 
all  chance  of  digestion,  for  here  in  the  stomach 
is  its  only  proper  solvent.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 

I  believe  physiologists  are  not  quite  agreed 
as  to  what  is  done.  Some  say  that  the  stomach, 
by  its  muscular  action,  beats  out  the  fat  and 
then  acts  upon  the  food.  How  difficult  a  task 
this  must  be  any  one  may  convince  himself  by 
trying  to  wash  the  fat  out  of  a  piece  of  pie-crust 
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with  his  fingers,  though  they  can  evidently  apply 
themselves  far  more  forcibly  than  the  muscles 
of  the  stomach.  If  this  be  the  true  state  of 
things,  we  can  readily  see  how  all  shortened 
food  overtaxes  the  stomach,  and  induces  dys- 
pepsia with  all  its  attendant  train  of  evils.  Other 
physiologists  say  that  the  emulsion  of  fats  is 
effected  in  the  stomach  by  the  introduction  of 
gall,  the  duct  for  which  enters  the  duodenum  a 
few  inches  below.  In  this  case,  if  the  gall  and 
the  gastric  juice  could  work  together  harmoni- 
ously— which  is  by  no  means  certain — the 
stomach  would  still  have  a  much  more  difficult 
task  to  perform  than  ft  would  if  the  fat  were  not 
cooked  into  the  food.  This  explains,  for  ex- 
ample, why  pie-crust  and  crullers  are  so  much 
worse  than  bread  and  butter,  why  fried  meats 
are  so  much  more  difficult  of  digestion  than 
broiled.  If  people  who  care  for  health  would 
remember  this  they  would  much  more  frequently 
know  what  to  avoid,  and  they  would  also  be 
able  to  give  an  Intelligent  reason  for  avoiding 
all  such  food  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

The  stomach  does  not  always  rebel  at  once ; 
it  is  very  patient,  and,  as  one  might  say,  it  tries 
to  do  the  most  unreasonable  tasks  silently  even 
at  its  own  expense;  but  such  tasks  always  tell 
sooner  or  later  on  its  ability  to  serve  us ;  and 
if  we  are  wise  masters  we  will  not,  for  our  own 
sake,  tax  so  indispensable  a  servant  unreason- 
ably. We  give  it  hard  work  enough  at  best, 
through  our  ignorance,  and  in  eating  things 
that  we  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  eat  when 
we  can  not  get  wholesome  food.  We  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  that  in  such  emergencies  the 
stomach  can  adapt  Itself  somewhat  to  circum- 
stances, rather  than  permit  us  to  starve ;  but  to 
tax,  nay,  outrage  this  wonderful  adaptability  for 
a  moment's  tickling  of  the  palate,  is  unworthy 
of  an  enlightened  conscience.  In  looking  through 
the  catalogue,  especially  of  cooked  farinaceous 
food,  we  will  be  surprised  at  how  few  articles 
can  be  found  free  from  this  hurtful  characteris- 
tic— scarcely  one  on  the  baker's  counter  except- 
ing bread.  It  will  therefore  need  constant  watch- 
fulness to  avoid  injuring  ourselves  with  these 
hurtful  things,  and  some  test  of  the  presence 
of  shortening  is  desirable,  especially  to  tile 
gentlemen  who  will  not  recognize  it  by  the  eye 
or  the  palate  so  readily  as  will  the  ladies.  W  a 
crumb  of  the  suspected  article  be  pressed  upon 
white  paper  it  will,  if  shortened  much,  leave  an 
oily  stain. 

The  excuse  given  for  this  wholesale  deteriora- 
tion of  food  is,  that  it  is  done  to  make  it- tender. 
But  this  would  never  have  seemed  necessai»y  to 
any  considerable  degree,  if  the  flour  had  not 
first  been  tampered  with.    Having  test  that 
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which  would  have  made  It  tender  and  light- 
properly  cooked— something  also  must  be  put 
in  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

As  to  the  dietetic  value  of  fat  there  is  very 
little  accurate  popular  information.  The  farmer 
thinks  that  his  fat  pork  "sticks  by  him  the 
longest "  of  any  thing,  and  it  certainly  is  a  long 
while  digesting.  It  makes  its  presence  felt  in 
the  stomach  some  hours,  but  that  is  no  proof  that 
it  imparts  a  proportionate  degree  of  strength ; 
rather  the  contrary.  However,  this  prejudice  is 
decaying  gradually.  Our  progressive,  reading 
formers  and  their  families  eat  more  fresh  lean 
meats  than  formerly;  but  they  also  eat  more 
shortened  and  constipating  food,  so  that  what 
they  gain  in  one  way  they  lose  in  another. 

The  Esquimaux  are  frequently  quoted  as 
eaters  of  fat,  and  it  is  true  that  they  eat  it  in 
immense  quantities;  but  this  very  fact  proves 
that  this  substance  can  not  be  very  nutritious, 
so  the  more  they  eat  the  worse  the  argument 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  vital  powers  in  a  cold 
climate,  fat  can  be  worked  off  with  less  injury 
to  the  system  than  in  hot  climates,  where  such 
eating  would  speedily  prove  fatal.  But  the  effects 
of  this  much  quoted  diet  are  not  to  be  envied 
even  by  the  quoters.  Neither  the  intellectual 
nor  the  physical  condition  of  these  Esquimaux 
is  desirable,  and  Captain  Hall  asserts  that  they 
are  now  rapidly  dying  off  with  consumption. 
But  it  is  not  even  certain  that  they  could  sustain 
life  by  the  fat  alone,  for  they  also  eat  much  lean 
muscle  and  some  sea-weed.  Our  Arctic  explorers 
do  not  copy  them  so  much  in  eating  candles 
and  blubber  as  in  eating  their  meat  raw,  and  in 
their  devices  for  keeping  out  the  cold. 

Perhaps  a  little  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  fat 
will  aid  us  here.  It  is  not  fibrous  nor  muscular. 
It  contains  no  power  or  force.  If  eaten  alone 
it  would  be  a  miserable  and  repulsive  diet  to  us 
who  already  like  its  taste  well  enough.  Wild 
animals  commonly  have  no  fat  except  in  the 
brain,  and  to  cushion  some  of  the  other  organs, 
except  occasionally  when  food  is  very  plentiful. 
The  same  is  true  to  some  extent  with  domestic 
animals,  but  their  opportunities  for  exercise  are 
unnaturally  limited,  and  when  it  is  desired  to 
fatten  them  their  food  is  increased,  and  their 
chances  to  work  it  off  diminished.  The  excess 
is  deposited  as  dead  matter  in  the  loose,  cellular 
tissue,  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way,  until 
the  vitality  gets  a  chance,  either  through  dimin- 
islted  nutrition  or  increased  opportunities  for 
exertion,  to  work  it  off  and  restore  a  healthful 
balance.  Some  contend  that  this  excess  is  taken 
np  and  used  as  nutrition  when  the  latter  is  defi- 
cient, and  give  for  examples  the  hibernating 


animals.  It  is  true  that  these  animals  retire  fat 
in  the  Fall  and  come  out  lean  in  the  Spring. 
The  fat  may  have  served  a  good  purpose  as  a 
warm  blanket,  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
proof  that  any  of  it  has  served  as  nourishment. 
We  know  that  in  cases  of  human  starvation  the 
fat  individuals  live  no  longer  than  the  lean; 
indeed,  they  often  die  sooner. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  fattened  animals 
are  not  so  healthy  as  the  lean,  and  this  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  condition  of  the  liver.  This 
organ,  being  one  of  the  great  purifiers  of  the 
blood,  is  soon  overtaxed  by  the  excessive  quan- 
tities of  waste  matter,  and  becomes  diseased, 
and,  as  our  butchers  are  well  aware,  very  few 
fat  animals  are  slaughtered  which  do  not  show 
by  their  diseased  livers  the  unwholesome  condi- 
tion of  the  system.  I  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed that  these  indications  are  so  convincing 
that  the  butchers  themselves  eat  much  less 
meat  than  other  classes  of  people.  As  to  the 
propriety  of  eating  such  livers  no  one  can  hesi- 
tate ;  and  livers  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  kidneys, 
would  be  forever  banislted  from  the  tables  of 
die  tasteful  if  they  but  stopped  to  reflect  that, 
as  depurating  organs,  these  must  always  contain 
more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  secretion  which  it 
is  their  business  to  separate  from  the  blood. 

Ia  the  hog  the  liver  is  very  rarely  in  good 
condition,  and  the  fat  is  excessive.  His  enor- 
mous appetite  is  not  select,  and  his  habits  are 
not  active ;  hence,  much  dead  matter  accumu- 
lates, and  we  are  called  upon  to  eat  it  One 
recent  writer  of  some  note  advises  us  to  receive 
him  as  a  "  good  creature  of  God,"  and  to  "  con- 
sider what  he  was  made  for."  Gluttonous  man 
argues  that  if  he  can  find  no  other  use  for  any 
thing  he  must  needs  eat  it  The  hog  himself 
acts  somewhat  on  the  same  principle,  so  that  he 
really  makes  himself  useful  as  a  scavenger.  He 
eats  every  thing  eatable,  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  we  should  eat  him.  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  hog  by  Moses  was  reasonable  as 
well  as  religious,  and  the  prohibition  of  fats,  all 
of  which  were  to  be  sacrificed,  stands  equally 
approved  by  the  light  of  modern  physiology. 

"  What  shall  we  eat  then  ?"  is  the  next  inevi- 
table question,  as  if  fats  and  hogs,  or  indeed 
meats  of  any  kind,  form  the  bulk  of  our  living. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  are  not  nearly  so  carnivo- 
rous as  we  sometimes  fancy.  Probably  very  few 
of  us  ever  sit  down  of  choice  to  a  table  spread 
only  with  meats,  while  the  most  of  us  do  sit 
down  to  at  least  one  meal  in  the  day  without 
meats  whatever.  It  is,  moreover,  estimated  that 
more  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  never 
eat  meat,  though  we  do  not  find  among  them 
the  nations  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted. 
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An  elaborate  article  was  recently  published  in 
one  of  our  leading  magazines  trying  to  show 
that,  as  all  the  leading  Christian  nations  used 
flesh  meat,  that  article  was  an  indispensable 
promoter  of  Christian  civilization,  or  something 
to  that  effect.  Now,  with  all  due  deference,  we 
submit  that  the  writer  might  as  well  have  made 
the  latter  dependent  upon  the  influences  of  elec- 
tricity, or  of  the  North  Star,  since  all  these 
nations  happen  to  be  located  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  simple  and  self-evident  truth 
is,  that  the  possession  of  God's  Revelation  only 
gives  Christian  civilization  to  the  nations.  It  is 
physiology  that  teaches  us  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion. From  this  we  learn  that  we  can  get  no 
element  from  animal  food  which  the  animal  has 
not  already  obtained  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  vegetable  world  for  its  own  nourishment. 
We  may  take  our  choice,  use  the  nourishment 
when  at  its  highest  point  of  perfection  as  stored 
up  in  grains  and  fruits,  or  take  it  after  the  animal 
that  has  eaten  these  grains  and  fruits  has  half 
used  it  up  for  its  own  sustenance.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  all  animal  tissues  are  in  a 
state  of  change,  some  of  the  matter  new  and 
fresh,  just  deposited  by  the  blood,  some  half 
used  up,  and  so  down  in  all  degrees  to  that 
which  is  just  ready  to  be  thrown  out.  The 
result  is  that  animal  fiber  is  not  so  nutritious  as 
the  same  weight  of  grain,  but  what  is  more 
important  the  innutritious  matter,  even  in  health- 
ful muscular  fiber,  is  dead  and  taxes  the  vital- 
ity to  dispose,  of  it,  while  the  nutritious — not 
dead — vegetable  matter  has  Its  part  to  play  in 
the  vital  economy,  as  we  have  already  seen  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  wheat  bran.  This 
tax  on  the  vital  energies  is  supposed  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  "  stimulation  "  felt  after 
eating  meat. 

Moreover,  meat  is  an  imperfect  food.  The 
muscular  fiber  which  we  eat  does  not  contain 
materials  for  bones,  ligaments,  muscles,  etc.,  in 
any  thing  like  the  proper  proportions;  hence 
the  tendency  to  gluttony  exhibited  by  fine  meat 
eaters ;  they  eat  much  of  what  they  do  not  want 
in  order  to  get  enough  of  what  tbey  need,  and 
the  necessity  on  the  part  of  others  to  supply 
the  lacking  items  from  the  same  source  whence 
the  animal  obtains  them  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  We  notice  further,  that  those  animals 
which  we  esteem  most  for  food  eat  only  vegeta- 
ble matter.  But  now,  if  we  rush  off  to  the  other 
extreme  and  suddenly  forswear  all  flesh  meat, 
we  shall  get  into  trouble.  The  action  of  our 
stomachs  is  fixed  by  life-long  habits  of  eating 
meat,  and  any  change  should  be  gradual.  The 
composition  of  the  gastric  juice  varies  with  the 
kind  of  food  we  give  it  to  act  upon,  and  in  case 


of  a  sudden  change  it  would  not  be  able  to 
adapt  itself  at  once,  and  extract  sufficient  nutri- 
ment to  nourish  the  body  in  the  accustomed 
manner.  We  may,  however,  have  required  and 
accustomed  it  to  digest  meats  without  being 
able  to  prove  from  this  state  of  things  that  we 
belong  naturally  to  the  carnivora.  Tradition 
and  revelation,  besides  the  habits  of  half  the 
world,  oppose  such  a  conclusion.  1 1  does  prove, 
however,  that  man's  adaptabilities  enable  him, 
like  a  worthy  "lord  of  creation,"  to  obtain  nutri- 
tion enough  for  the  support  of  his  existence  in 
almost  any  circumstances  capable  of  sustaining 
highly  organized  animal  life.  This  adaptability 
has,  no  doubt,  been  the  means  of  greatly  pro- 
moting the  settlement  and  replenishing  of  the 
earth  from  the  days  of  Noah,  when  the  per- 
mission was  given,  to  the  times  of  our  own 
"Pilgrim  Fathers,"  who,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  would  have  been  swept  away  by  famine 
if  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  hunt  in  the 
forests  and  to  "suck  of  the  abundance  of  the 
seas."  However,  this  does  not  forbid  the  sup- 
position that  some  kinds  of  food  are  better 
adapted  than  others  to  aid  man  in  securing  the 
highest  mental,  moral,  and  physical  develop- 
ment What  these  classes  of  food  may  be  we 
do  not  yet  despair  of  wresting  from  the  arcana 
of  science.  As  to  the  "canine  teeth  "  argument 
it  deserves  but  a  word,  for  Jhese  teeth  are  not 
nearly  so  much  developed  in  man  as  in  the 
quadrumana  and  some  other  animals  who  do 
not  eat  meat  at  all.  Really,  we  never  use  them 
io  eating  meat,  but  rather  as  testers,  the  tongue 
carrying  directly  for  their  sharp  dissection  any 
hard  substance,  and  especially  any  little  seed 
that  we  may  find  in  our  food. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  worse  things  that 
we  do  dietetically  than  to  eat  meats,  at  least  in 
the  direct  results.  As  to  the  more  extended 
results  we  must  needs  leave  them  to  the  scien- 
tists, among  whom  this  question  is  by  no  means 
settled.  We  probably,  in  this  climate,  eat  too 
much  meat,  especially  those  of  us  who  eat  it 
three  times  a  day.  One  proof  of  the  fact  of 
excess  is,  that  we  sometimes  become  almost  as 
crazy  for  it  as  a  dram-drinker  for  his  dram.  I 
heard  an  amusing  instance  in  the  case  of  two 
ministers  at  a  camp-meeting,  where,  on  account 
of  some  delay  in  the  arrival  of  supplies,  they 
were  without  meat  some  twenty-four  hours. 
At  last  the  craving  became  so  imperious  that 
they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  some  excuse  for 
leaving  the  grounds  in  order  to  satisfy  it  Now, 
if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  eat  it  but  once 
a  day,  they  would  not  have  found  themselves  so 
enslaved  by  the  appetite.  Men  rush  into  habits 
and  form  appetites  without  reflection.    Is  it  not 
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possible,  and  if  possible  is  it  not  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  and  the  independence  of  man  for  him 
to  be  able  to  make  one  meal,  or  several,  on  any 
good  wholesome  food  without  an  uneasy  long- 
ing for  some  accustomed  but  missing  article? 

We  have  known  the  change  made  from  eat- 
ing meat  three  times  to  eating  it  once  a  day 
much  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  In 
some  cases  soup  was  substituted  at  breakfast, 
which  made  a  nutritious  and  comfortable  dish, 
and,  moreover,  did  away  with  the  necessity  for 
tea  and  coffee.  The  soup  was  made  by  putting 
about  a  pound  of  lean  beef  or  mutton  into  three 
quarts  of  cold  water,  and  simmering  gently 
three  or  four  hours :  this  extracts  much  more 
of  the  soluble  part  of  the  meat  than  when  it  is 
put  into  hot  water.  It  was  then  skimmed  closely 
and  one  cup  of  chopped  cabbage  and  one  cup 
of  chopped  onion  were  added,  boiling  one  hour; 
then  a  cup  of  pearl-barley — previously  cooked 
five  or  six  hours — and  sometimes  a  sprig  or  two 
of  Summer  savory  or  thyme,  or  a  little  chopped 
parsley,  cooking  ten  minutes  longer.  If  any 
one  likes  carrots,  parsnips,  celery,  turnips,  etc., 
cut  into  slices,  or  a  cup  of  stewed  tomato,  they 
can  easily  be  put  in,  only  observing  not  to  put 
in  too  many  kinds  at  once,  and  not  to  mingle 
such  things  as  turnips  and  parsnips,  or  celery. 
Cabbage  and  onions  can  hardly  be  dispensed 
with.  Potatoes  in  small  slices  add  to  the  rich- 
ness, as  also  a  little  maccaroni  or  vermicelli ; 
and  oaten  groats  are  much  liked  by  some.  The 
vegetables  may  be  strained  out  or  not  before 
the  farinaceous  materials  are  added.  Do  not 
flavor  highly ;  let  each  salt  and  pepper  for  him- 
self, if  he  must  have  it  Soups  once  spoiled 
with  much  pepper  can  not  be  restored,  and 
many  stomachs  ought  not  to  receive  this  article 
at  all.  Those  who  like  their  soups  thickened 
still  more,  will  find  wheat  meal  a  rich  addition. 
Eat  with  butter-biscuit,  "breakfast  rolls,  oatmeal 
breakfast  cake,  cracknels,  or  any  thing  else  you 
fancy. 

The  French  fashion  of  keeping  the  soup- 
boiler  constantly  on  the  stove,  and  throwing  in 
any  clean  bits  of  meat,  raw  or  cooked,  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  The  richness  of  the  soup  is  greatly 
improved,  also,  if  the  bones,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  should  be  pounded  up  finely  and 
added.  The  soup-boiler  should  be  set  off  occa- 
sionally to  let  the  fat  cool  and  be  removed. 
This  skimming  is  practiced,  in  one  way  or 
another,  by  all  the  best  soup-makers,  and  it  is 
perfectly  physiological  treatment.  Melted  fats 
or  butter,  either  in  soups,  gravies,  sauces,  or  on 
hot  bread,  floats  on  what  liquid  there  may  be  in 
the  stomach,  and  makes  it  much  more  difficult 
to  be  reached  by  the  bile.    Sometimes  the  effort 


throws  some  of  the  mingled  fluid  up  to  the 
throat,  causing  that  distressing  symptom  known 
as  heart-burn,  or  water-brash.  In  some  stages 
of  dyspepsia,  where  the  moisture  of  the  food 
and' drink  is  not  speedily  absorbed  by  the  stom- 
ach, this  symptom  is  common. 

Pea  soup  and  bean  soup,  both  very  excellent 
and  nutritious,  may  also  be  used.  These  are  to 
be  made  with  the  peas  and  beans  cooked  very 
thoroughly,  as  directed  in  No.  IV,  of  this  series. 
Add  about  one-half  pint  of  either  to  one  quart 
of  water,  boil  till  quite  diffused,  run  through  a 
colander,  return  to  the  fire,  thicken  to  the  taste 
with  wheat  meal — say  about  two  heaping  spoon- 
fuls or  one  gill — cook  five  minutes,  salt  slightly 
and  serve.  Rye  and  Indian  bread  goes  excel- 
lently well  with  the  bean  soup,  and  wheat  meal 
and  oatmeal  with  the  pea  soup. 

The  fashion  of  soup  for  breakfast  is  winning 
its  way  favorably  in  many  quarters.  It  is  found 
to  refresh  quickly,  without  being  likely  to  over- 
burden the  organs  with  a  heavy  meal  to  be 
digested.  The  children  especially  enjoy  it  If 
variety  is  wanted,  after  the  meats  and  tea  and 
coffee  have  been  dismissed  so  long  that  they 
are  no  longer  cared  for,  some  of  the  mushes 
already  described  may  be  introduced,  with  occa- 
sionally good  fresh  eggs.  The  latter  are  prob- 
ably the  purest  animal  food  we  get,  though  no 
more  digestible,  when  cooked  up  into  cakes  and 
puddings,  than  fat  in  some  other  forms;  the 
yolk  contains  a  large  per  cent,  of  fat,  though  in 
this  case  not  dead  fat ;  the  albumen  is  very  nu- 
tritious, though,  when  fried  up  in  fat  or  cooked 
hard  in  any  way,  it  is  leathery,  and  very  difficult 
of  digestion.  So  we  will  not  fry  eggs  nor  boil 
them ;  we  will  pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
and,  setting  them  weH  back  on  the  stove,  let 
them  stand  where  they  will  not  boil  about  seven 
minutes.  Tl>e  time  required,  however,  will  vary 
with  the  dish,  and  the  proportions  of  eggs  and 
water ;  but  a  careful  cook  will  soon  learn  by  ex- 
perience with  her  own  utensils.  The  tests  of 
excellence  will  be  that  the  white  throughout 
will  be  as  tender  as  a  custard,  and  the  yolk  un- 
stiflened,  or  slightly  stiffened,  as  you  choose. 
They  may  also  be  broken  into  milk  and  sim- 
mered slightly,  and  then  dished  on  toast ;  but 
omelettes,  poached  eggs,  and  such  preparations, 
are  very  unwholesome.  Raw  eggs  are  much 
more  digestible,  but,  whether  raw  or  cooked,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  very  nu- 
tritious, and  lliey  should  always  be  eaten  spar- 
ingly, with  food  containing  a  larger  amount  of 
waste  matter. 

In  the  selection  of  meat  we  must  look  first, 
of  course,  to  the  habits  of  the  animal  from 
which  it  was  taken,  and  next  to  its  health- 
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fulness.  The  latter  is  not  always  easily  ascer- 
tained. If  slaughtered  at  home  you  can  know 
whether  it  has  had  air,  exercise,  etc.,  and 
whether  the  liver  is  in  a  healthful  condition. 
Sheep  being  nice  in  their  food  and  habits,  and 
dying  quickly  when  diseased,  afford  the  health* 
iest  meat  commonly  accessible ;  beef  next,  and 
fowls  next  Of  the  beef  the  round  is  probably 
the  purest;  and  a  most  excellent  way  to  cook 
it  is  to  trim  off  all  the  fat,  cover  it  up  tight  in  a 
kettle  and  set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  where  it  will 
barely  simmer,  five  or  six  hours,  or  until  per- 
fectly tender.  Remove  the  cover  as  seldom  as 
possible,  so  that  the  aroma  may  not  escape. 
Salt  when  done,  cook  it  a  few  minutes  loDger, 
and  then  serve. 

It  would  be  folly  to  undertake  to  specify  many 
dishes  in  this  department  of  cooking,  and,  in- 
deed, we  do  not  think  it  called  for,  but  rather  to 
indicate  some  general  principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  processes  already  practiced.  In  boiling 
meats  they  should  be  plunged  at  once  into  boil- 
ing water,  as  this  coagulates  the  albumen  on 
the  surface,  and  prevents,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
escape  of  the  juices  into  the  water.  Also,  in 
roasting,  the  oven  should  be  hot  enough  at  first 
to  scald  the  surface  quickly.  .Basting  tends  to 
draw  out  the  juices,  or  to  saturate  the  roast 
with  fat 

Broiling  is  far  more  desirable  than,  frying,  be- 
cause the  heat  commonly  being  greater,  not 
only  is  the  surface  quickly  seared,  and  the 
juices  retained,  but  the  fiber  is  not  so  incased 
with  fat  that  the  stomach  is  injured  with  efforts 
to  dissolve  it  But  if  you  would  have  it  at  its 
best,  do  not  put  a  fork  into  it  to  let  out  any 
of  its  juices :  use  the  new  wire-gridiron,  with 
handles,  where  the  meat  is  put  in  between  the 
wire-nettings,  and  it  can  be  turned  quickly  and 
constantly  without  any  other  utensil.  Any  one 
ought  to  be  able  to  broil  well  with  such  a  de- 
vice and  a  good  bed  of  coals.  But  if  the  latter 
is  not  ready,  meat  can  be  cooked  in  a  frying-pan 
very  passably  by  remembering  the  principle — 
the  quick  application  of  heat.  Have  the  pan 
hot,  so  as  to  sear  - the  meat  at  once,  cover 
dose,  and  cook  quickly.  Boil  thoroughly,  broil 
lightly,  and  do  not  fry  hard. 

Do  not  salt  while  cooking,  as  that  will  draw 
out  some  of  the  juices.  Add  the  salt  afterward, 
but  no  butter  nor  pepper.  Abjure  mustard, 
pepper,  horseradish,  and  all  high  seasonings, 
with  meat  as  with  other  things.  If  your  ap- 
petite is  not  good  do  not  force  it  in  this  way. 
The  benefit  you  gain  from  your  food  depends 
not  so  much  on  the  amount  you  eat  as  on  the 
amount  you  can  profitably  digest  If  the  stom- 
ach is  in  good  condition  it  will  call  for  all  it 


needs,  and,  if  not,  biting  condiments  will  not 
cure  it.  As  to  taste,  you  will  soon  enjoy  your 
food  more  without  them  than  with  them. 

Salt  meats  are  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as 
fresh.  When  we  put  salt  on  the  meat  we  can 
see  the  rich  juices  flow  out,  and  they  are  always 
found  in  the  brine.  Besides,  the  texture  of  the 
meat  is  changed,  hardened,  and  rendered  less 
digestible.  Drying  increases  the  indigestibility, 
so  that  dried  beef  is  by  no  means  the  innocent 
food  sometimes  fancied.'  Smoking  makes  it 
still  worse.  In  short,  all  of  the  substances 
commonly  used  to  preserve  meat  against  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  also  preserve  it  against 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  at  least  until  they 
are  dissolved  and  washed  away. 

Gravies  are  partly  a  device  to  help  us  hurry 
down  our  food.  If  made  at  all  they  should  con- 
tain no  fat.  The  albumen,  and  much  of  the 
osmazome,  or  flavor  of  the  meat,  are  found  in 
the  juice ;  these  are  wholesome,  if  not  burned, 
and,  if  more  is  wanted,  add  some  of  the  stock 
from  the  soup-boiler ;  thicken  with  wheat  meal, 
and,  for  venison  or  mutton,  add  capers,  if  you 
like,  or  a  little  lemon  juice.  But  a  better  plan 
is  always  to  have  prepared  fruit  of  some  kind 
that  will  harmonize  with  the  meat,  and  succu- 
lent vegetables,  and  especially  some  moist  dish, 
as  beans,  peas,  succatash,  corn, .  samp — the 
Southern  liominy— or  some  vegetables  dressed 
with  a  white  sauce,  made  with  milk,  thickened 
with  wheat  meal.  Then,  above  all  things,  we 
should  eat  slowly,  and  masticate  thoroughly, 
and  we  will  not  only  get  the  good  out  of  it  as 
we  go  along,  but  we  will  avoid  the  necessity  for 
washing  down  or  slipping  down  the  food.  If 
we  will  thus  send  proper  food  to  the  stomach, 
properly  prepared  for  digestion,  and  stop  when 
we  have  eaten  enough,  we  shall  be  likely  to  go 
clear  of  dyspepsia. 
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VISIT  TO  MIDDLE  PARK. 

ONE  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Colorado 
is  her  system  of  upland  parks ;  these  are 
generally  distributed  amid  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  the  interior.  There  are  four  large 
parks  that  constitute  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  "  Thi  Parks  of  Colorado."  These  are 
the  North,  Middle,  South,  and  San  Luis  Parks. 
They  vary  in  size,  from  twenty  by  fifty,  to  one 
hundred  by  two  hundred  miles.  North  Park 
extends  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  territory 
and  within  about  forty  miles  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  Its  elevation  is  too  great  for  an 
exuberant  vegetation,  but  game  is  plenty,  and 
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the  streams  full  of  trout.  Middle  Park  lies  be- 
low, separated  from  the  North  by  a  range  of 
mountains.  It  is  just  across  the  grand  "  Snowy 
Range,"  that  line  that  divides  the  continent, 
where  start  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Three  lofty  peaks  are  stationed  near- 
Long's  Peak  at  the  north-east,  towering  14,050 
feet,  Gray's  Peak  at  the  south-east,  14,251  feet, 
and  Lincoln  Peak  at  the  south-west,  frowning 
down  from  a  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet  South 
Park  communicates  with  North  Park;  Pike's 
Peak  and  Lincoln's  Peak  are  situate  respect- 
ively at  the  south  and  north,  while  the  Snowy 
Range  is  left  on  the  west.  Its  waters  flow  in 
the  Arkansas  and  South  Platte  Rivers.  The 
scenery  is  diversified,  soil  rich.  Here  Nature 
has  been  prodigal  of  her  wealth  in  form  and 
color;  every-where  the  eye  is  delighted  with 
the  brilliance  of  flowers  and  foliage,  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  valleys  and  hills.  The  San  Luis 
Park  is  in  Southern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
It  is  the  largest  and  probably  best  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes.  As  yet  it  is  little  visited, 
being  the  haunt  of  hostile  Indians. 

On  the  first  of  September  last  we  started  for 
a  trip  over  the  "  Range  "  into  the  Middle  Park ; 
this  is  the  most  visited  from  the  fame  of  its  hot 
soda-springs;  said  to  be  a  panacea  for  illness 
and  ennui.  Our  party  were  seven — three  of 
whom  were  tourists  from  Massachusetts,  the 
rest,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  Coloradians. 
There  are  several  passes  by  which  to  reach 
Middle  Park — all  precipitous  and  rough.  Dur- 
ing the  past  Summer  the  experiment  has  been 
made  of  taking  horses  and  wagons  over;  this 
is  found  barely  practicable  on  the  Bowlder  Pass 
alone. 

One  of  our  number,  W.  B.  Walling,  an  old 
Coloradvan,  who  had  been  over  the  route  be- 
fore, acted  as  guide  and  furnished  the  outfit  of 
horses  and  accouterments.  Following  his  ad- 
vice we  should  have  ridden  ponies  and  packed 
an  extra  number  with  our  provisions  and  other 
necessaries ;  but  we  thought  what  had  been 
once  done  could  be  done  again.  Our  Eastern 
friends  were  unused  to  equestrianism ;  the  ladles 
were  delicate.  We  thought  a  wagon  would  be 
convenient  for  our  baggage  and  a  comfortable 
change  for  ourselves  when  tired  of  horseback 
riding.  So,  with  our  company  mounted  on 
sturdy  ponies,  our  wagon  furnished  with  the 
necessary  provision,  clothing,  and  camping  par- 
aphernalia, all  amounting  to  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  we  started  on  a  pleasant 
day  from  Central  City. 

The  ladies,  four  in  number,  were  dressed  in 
stout  alpaca  dresses,  water-proof  cloaks,  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  thick  gloves  and  boots.  The 
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gentlemen  wore  stont,  serviceable  suits.  For 
the  first  ten  or  fifteen  miles  the  road  was  tolera- 
bly good,  then  it  began  to  ascend  abruptly  over 
rough  crags  and  hage  bowlders;  there  was 
merely  a  track ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  was 
obliged  to  walk  by  the  wagon  nearly  all  the  way 
and  hold,  with  all  his  strength,  first  upon  one 
side,  then  the  other,  to  prevent  its  overturning, 
as  the  wheels  would  separately  mount  oa  im- 
mense bowlders  and  the  horses  scramble  pain- 
fully over.  At  intervals  the  way  would  become 
so  Impassable  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  trans- 
fer the  baggage  to  the  ponies  and  "  pack  "  over 
the  bad  places.  Here  we  began  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  excellent  guide  and  driver  im- 
provised of  our  versatile  friend ;  a  perfect  adept 
in  horse-knowledge — such  a  driver  as  you  might 
dream  of  but  never  see  twice  in  a  life-time.  No 
matter  how  impassable  seemed  the  route,  a 
gulch  under  one  wheel  and  a  precipice  under 
the  other,  that  man,  kindly  urging  his  horses, 
sitting  firmly,  with  one  foot  on  the  brake  and 
his  watchful  eye  every-where,  drove  triumph- 
antly over;  and  his  horses  seemed  to  partake 
of  his  determination  and  courage;  straining 
every  nerve  and  muscle,  till  the  veins  swelled 
and  knotted  beneath  their  glossy  hides,  they 
clambered  on  over  the  rocky  steeps,  the  wagon 
jolting  and  bouncing  after.  He  was  a  rare 
sportsman,  who  never  made  a  false  shot,  but 
brought  down  his  game  inevitably;  a  man  of 
resources  and  expedients ;  just  the  one  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos — to  establish  a  camp,  have  a 
fire  builded,  tent  pitched,  beds  made  of  elastic 
pine  boughs  cushioned  with  blankets,  and  all 
by  an  hour's  quick  work  and  timely  direction; 
with  the  best  of  spirits,  the  most  genial  cheer- 
fulness, and  that  happy  talent  of  smoothing 
difficulties,  he  was  just  the  person  to  general 
such  an  expedition. 

The  second  night  found  us  bivouacked  at  the 
foot  of  the  "  Snowy  Range."  Our  camp  was 
among  the  pines  on  the  border  of  a  little  green 
plateau,  where  our  horses  found  delicious  pas- 
turage. First  a  slanting  shed  was  constructed, 
two  tall  trees  serving  for  front  corner-posts; 
this  was  covered  with  a  heavy  canvas,  and  over 
that  were  laid  brandies  of  hemlock  and  pine. 
The  front  was  open,  and  right  before  it  crackled 
a  magnificent  fire,  whose  high,  ruddy  flame  lit 
up  the  evergreen  lodge,  the  bright  faces  and 
negligent,  reclining  figures  of  the  group  gath- 
ered before  it,  the  grazing  horses,  the  heaps  of 
saddle-bags  and  accouterments,  while  it  cast  in 
deep  shadow  the  heavy  back-ground  of  somber 
pine  forest  It  threatened  to  be  stormy  before 
morning.  Right  above  us,  beyond  the  timber 
line,  swept  up  the  barren  slope  of  upper  mount- 
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ain,  gray  with  rock  or  white  with  snow;  over 
the  crest  circled  and  eddied  a  storm  of  sleet 
and  snow,  white  and  silvery  in  the  shivering 
moonlight  Now  and  then  the  clouds  gathered 
and  hid  the  mountains,  then  they  wonM  dis- 
perse, and  the  bare,  bald  brows  stand  out  bleak 
and  cold;  again,  over  the  aammit  would  whirl 
the  white  storm  in  waving  lines,  sweeping  and 
circling  down  the  sides  almost  to  the  place 
where  lay  our  little  camp,  a  spot  of  brightness 
in  the  weird,  eerie  scene. 

Morning  came,  and  with  It  sunshine,  although 
at  intervals  we  could  still  see  storms  careering 
over  the  heights.  The  temperature  was  cold  and 
the  atmosphere  thin  at  this  altitude.  Wrapped 
in  cloaks  and  shawls  we  mounted  our  ponies, 
all  heavily  packed,  in  order  to  lighten  the  wagon  ; 
and  now  came  the  real  trial,  for  we  were  to 
cross  the  summit  of  the  Range  to-day.  Slowly 
and  laboriously  we  toiled  up  the  precipitous 
pitch,  often  delayed  at  some  particularly  ugly 
place  to  "pack"  over  the  little  remaining  load. 
We  came  to  look  upon  Mr.  W.  as  a  magician, 
and  his  horses  and  wagon  enchanted,  else  what 
prevented  them  all  from  being  dashed  in  pieces 
a  hundred  times?  Our  ladies  abandoned  the 
idea  of  finding  comfort  in  that  vehicle,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  clinging  to  their  saddles 
or  picking  their  way  on  foot.  The  storm  that 
had  been  threatening  us  all  the  morning  de- 
scended ;  it  sleeted ;  the  wind  bore  down  in  our 
faces  sharp  as  a  knife;  the  ponies  winced  and 
the  riders  shivered.  Wc  drew  our  heavy  gar- 
ments around  us,  but  the  gale  snatched  them 
away  like  rags.  The  difference  in  the  atmos- 
phere was  painfully  perceptible  to  all,  especially 
to  those  of  us  unfortunate  enough  to  possess 
weak  lungs.  I  was  seized  with  violent  fits  of 
coughing,  and  not  being  able  to  get  breath 
enough  to  walk,  I  had  to  content  myself  with 
bouncing  in  the  wagon,  while  the  rest  trudged, 
panting,  along,  equestrianism  being  any  thing 
but  agreeable  in  that  piercing  cold,  and  amidst 
that  tempestuous  wind. 

The  storm  temporarily  abated,  the  sun  shone 
out,  and  we  stopped  to  rest  in  a  little  grove,  the 
extreme  outposts  of  the  "timber  line."  Right 
before  us  was  a  nearly  perpendicular  pitch  of 
considerable  length,  the  last  sharp  step  before 
we  struck  the  rolling  swell  of  the  summit;  di- 
rectly beneath  our  feet,  down  an  abrupt  decliv- 
ity of  perhaps  a  hundred  rods,  lay  a  little  valley 
with  two  tiny  lakes,  green  as  emerald,  nestling 
in  its  breast ;  toward  the  north,  on  the  upheav- 
ing slope,  was  an  immense  snow-field,  stained 
by  weather  and  furrowed  by  streams  flowing 
from  and  over  it  into  the  ravine  below.  Above 
and  around  peak  on  peak  towered  frowning  to 
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the  sky,  with  ever  and  anon  the  angry  storms 
circling  round  their  brows. 

Again  we  resumed  the  march.  We  had 
achieved  the  ascent  of  that  last  steep,  and  had 
before  us  the  crossing  of  the  broad,  bleak  sum- 
mit, when  the  tempest  burst  again  upon  us. 
Four  of  our  number,  two  ladies  and  two  gentle- 
men, were  walking,  and  so  far  In  the  rear,  that 
before  they  had  overtaken  the  wagon  in  which 
the  remaining  three  were  riding,  they  were  com- 
pletely chilled  and  wet  with  the  cold  rain  ac- 
companying the  sleet.  They  thought  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  discontinue  their  exercise  in 
such  a  situation,  and  concluded  to  walk  till  the 
storm  should  slacken,  riding  horseback  being 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  But  the  storm  did 
not  slacken,  the  wind  increased  to  a  hurricane, 
the  cutting  sleet  drove  directly  in  our  faces, 
the  horses  were  blinded  and  refused  to  go ; 
irrespective  of  whip  or  threat,  they  trembled 
and  stood  still.  Here  was  an  alarming  predica- 
ment ;  however,  by  some  process  of  necromancy, 
they  were  at  length  persuaded  to  go  on. 

Clear  across  the  wide  summit  of  that  terrible 
Range  we  traveled  that  fearful  day.  Sometimes 
I  thought  we  must  surely  freeze,  and  felt  that 
dull  lethargy  that  approaches  after  the  stinging 
pain  of  the  cold  is  past ;  but  after  we  began  to 
descend  the  western  slope  the  temperature  be- 
came more  tolerable.  Benumbed,  chilled,  and 
suffering  we  at  length  perceived  before  us  a  fire, 
a  wagon,  and,  O  joy !  human  figures.  A  few 
moments  and  we  were  by  that  fire  with  aching 
limbs  but  thankful  hearts.  The  strangers  were 
kind,  as  strangers  always  are  in  the  West.  The 
sun  shone  forth  in  the  frigid  weather;  we  had 
left  the  storm  behind  us. 

But  where  were  our  friends?  We  felt  con- 
siderable anxiety  lest  our  track  had  covered 
with  snow  so  quickly  as  to  disable  them  from 
following  us,  or  that  fatigue  and  cold  had  over- 
come them.  Either  view  was  doleful ;  but  even 
as  we  spoke  the  four  forlorn  pedestrians  ap- 
peared in  sight.  A  loud  huzza  was  exchanged, 
and  directly  they  staggered  in  our  midst  with 
white,  pinched  faces,  and  frozen  and  bedraggled 
garments.  The  ladies  especially  had  suffered 
much  in  that  long  five  miles  tramp;  one  of  them 
fainted  from  chill  and  exhaustion  as  soon  as  she 
came  Into  camp.  It  took  considerable  time, 
strength,  and  brandy  to  revive  her  from  the 
convulsive  spasms  that  followed  the  fainting  fit. 
We  all  felt  serious  results  from  our  eventful 
day.  We  had  rushed  from  the  lap  of  Summer 
into  the  very  jaws  of  Winter;  but  it  is  remark- 
able how  much  one  can  bear  of  exposure  and 
fatigue  in  this  wonderful  country  and  climate. 
Night  found  us  snugly  encamped  on  the  other 
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side,  having  made  an  additional  journey  of  five 
mites  over  a  frightful  road  to  the  warm  timber 
of  the  farther  slope. 

The  next  day  was  fair  and  smiling.  While 
winding  along  a  narrow  ridge,  a  turn  brought 
before  us  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the 
Middle  Park — a  vast  garden  of  grassy  plateau, 
gentle  hills,  winding  wooded  streams,  lovely 
groves;  and  all  this  paradise  of  beauty  encir- 
cled by  the  gigantic  sentinel  mountains,  now 
frosted  and  silvered  by  the  storm  of  yesterday. 

At  a  merry  pace  we  descended  into  the  waving 
valley.  We  made  a  noon  halt  on  the  border  of 
a  wood,  gave  our  horses  their  dinners,  and  part 
of  our  number  went  to  fish  in  a  sparkling  trout- 
stream  near  by,  while  the  rest  stretched  them- 
selves idly  on  luxuriant  piles  of  blankets,  read- 
ing or  sleeping,  while  above  their  heads  the  tall 
pines  soughed  and  sung  in  the  upper  breezes. 
One  of  our  ladies  had  the  triumph  of  capturing 
the  first  trout,  a  shining,  speckled  fellow,  weigh- 
ing nearly  two  pounds.  After  tiring  ourselves 
fishing  we  joined  the  others,  and,  after  partaking 
of  a  lunch,  saddled  up  and  moved  on.  That 
night,  by  a  roaring  fire,  supper  was  served  up, 
dainty  and  delicious  enough  for  a  king.  How 
we  ate !  What  appetites  we  had  !  The  richly 
browned  trout  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  I 
would  cordially  recommend  Luther  Hill,  Esq., 
.of  Massachusetts,  favored  citizen  and  honored 
legislator,  also  a  traveler  of  wide  experience,  as 
an  admirable  cuisinier,  and  fit  to  grace  any  lady's 
kitchen,  full  of  anecdote  and  pleasantry,  as  well 
as  a  connoisseur  in  culinary  arts.  He  proved 
the  chief  ornament  of  our  camp. 

On  the  day  following  we  met  a  large  party  of 
Ute  Indians,  mounted  and  heavily  loaded  with 
skins  and  furs,  on  their  way  to  Central  City  and 
Denver  to  trade.  These  Indians  are  friendly, 
but  the  romance  that  clung  so  long  to  these 
wandering  people  has  faded  entirely  away,  leav- 
ing a  disgusting  reality  in  the  half-naked,  dirty 
red  skins  themselves.  This  tribe,  selfish  like 
all  their  race,  but  more  wise  than  some,  have 
found  that  the  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion, 
and  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Government ; 
however,  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  some- 
times taking  undue  advantage  of  unprotected 
whites.  No  doubt,  hatred  of  the  nation  dis- 
possessing them  of  their  hunting-grounds  is 
just  as  bitter  in  their  hearts  as  in  those  of  their 
more  savage  neighbors.  After  chatting  awhile 
with  the  chief  we  purchased  some  plumed  arrows 
for  souvenirs,  and  passed  on. 

The  scenery  became  more  beautiful  as  we 
advanced ;  it  was  a  delightful  change  to  gallop 
over  the  smooth,  turfy  plateau,  instead  of  pain- 
fully picking  our  way  over  rocks  and  gorges.  Lo  1 


the  hours  flew  until,  in  the  waning  day,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  bank  of  the  broad,  clear  Grand, 
sweeping  its  sparkling  waters  on  toward  the  far 
Pacific,  for  all  the  streams  of  this  Park  are  tribu- 
tary to  the  Colorado  River,  and  thus  flow  into 
the  Western  Ocean.  Here  all  the  rivers  and 
brooks  are  so  pure  and  transparent  that  every 
pebble  gleams  up  plainly  from  the  bottom,  and 
the  speckled  trout  are  seen  flashing  amid  the 
rapid  current  A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  were 
the  "  Hot  Soda  Springs,"  and  close  by  the  rustic 
lodge  of  the  persons  employed  to  keep  the  bath- 
house. Around  this  cabin  were  lounging  a  few 
hunters  and  Indians,  whose  picturesque  cos- 
tumes lent  a  strangeness  to  the  scene ;  farther 
down  are  clustered  the  dusky  tents  of  an  Indian 
village,  and  all  was  backed  by  a  semicircular 
sweep  of  bluff,  now  steep  and  rocky,  then 
smooth  and  waving  with  grass.  Before  us  rose 
an  abrupt  conical  hill ;  at  the  right,  a  mile  away, 
extended  a  low  range  of  crumbling  mountain, 
covered  with  disintegrated  lava,  marking  it  as 
the  debris  of  an  ancient  volcano.  Immediately 
about  us  was  the  rolling  swell  of  the  grassy 
plateau,  and  over  all,  streamed  with  warm,  glow- 
ing splendor,  the  level  light  of  the  lowering  sun, 
touching  with  a  finger  of  fla«e  the  bald  brows 
of  the  circle  of  peaks  and  mountains,  glistening 
with  -the  sleet  and  snow  of  the  tempest,  Arcadia 
with  a  crown  of  ice  and  a  heart  of  fire. 

We  made  our  camp  on  the  farther  bank  of 
the  river,  and  walked  over  to  the  springs.  A 
few  rods  distant  from  Grand  River,  and  perhaps 
fifty  feet  above  it,  say  7,725  feet  above  sea  level, 
on  the  rising  hill  before  mentioned,  the  springs 
boil  up  in  three  different  places,  mingle  in  a 
stream  and  rush  headlong  over  the  precipitous 
bluff,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  into  a  natural  basin 
in  the  rock.  The  waterfall  is  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, the  basin  about  twelve  by  fifteen  feet ;  the 
water  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  and 
from  here  flows  swiftly  off  to  the  river.  Mr. 
Byers,  of  Denver,  has,  during  the  past  Summer, 
taken  possession  and  erected  a  rude  shelter 
over  the  bath,  and  furnished  necessary  fixtures 
and  attendants.  The  water  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  sulphur,  and  soda,  whose  de- 
posits are  traced  all  along  the  course  of  the 
stream  above.  The  temperature  of  the  main 
springs  is  112°  Fahrenheit,  but  one  less  ex- 
posed to  the  air  is  as  high  as  1 1 50;  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  bath  is  no°.  Into  this 
seething  caldron,  from  which  arise  the  vapor- 
ous fumes  of  sulphur,  the  bather  must  very 
warily  enter.  The  almost  scalding  heat  is  at 
first  unbearable,  and  he  retreats  with  a  shriek 
of  pain  ;  but  by  gradually  letting  the  body  into 
the  water  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
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temperature,  and  then  it  is  the  most  delightful 
of  baths.  Standing  under  the  streaming  water- 
fell  you  may  take  a  hot  douche  bath,  surpassed 
by  no  Turkish  or  Russian  system  in  the  world ; 
or  you  may  plunge  into  the  green  water  below, 
and  luxuriate  in  a  warmth  and  subtilty  of  tem- 
perature and  atmosphere  almost  intoxicating. 
However,  persons  in  delicate  health  should 
enjoy  this  luxury  with  moderation.  From  its 
heat  and  peculiar  qualities  the  bath  is  neces- 
sarily relaxing  if  too  long  continued,  but  if  of 
short  duration  invigorates .  and  tones  up  the 
system  wonderfully.*  Drinking  this  water  is  any 
thing  but  agreeable.  Its  warmth  and  saline 
properties  render;  it  particularly  unpleasant,  but 
there  is  a  sparkle  and  stimulus  about  it  exceed- 
ingly exhilarating.  Taken  internally,  and  ap- 
plied externally,  it  is  thought  to  possess  great 
medicinal  virtue  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  paral- 
ysis, and  cutaneous  affection.  During  the  Sum- 
mer these  springs  are  much  visited  by  invalids 
and  persons  of  leisure.  To  "do"  Colorado 
without  seeing  Middle  Park  and  the  "Soda 
Springs  "  is  to  lose  its  rarest  novelty. 

Another  attraction  is  the  "  Moss  Agate  Patch," 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  over  the  mountains.  Gas- 
per, chalcedony,  agate,  and  onyx  are  found  all 
over  the  Middle  Park,  but  at  this  place  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  richest  deposit  of  moss  or 
fortification  agate.  These  are  a  species  of  chal- 
cedony in  which  the  colors,  usually  black  or 
brown,  are  in  dendritic  lines,  exactly  resembling 
delicate  moss ;  when  the  stone  is  decidedly 
white  and  transparent,  and  the  delineations 
clearly  defined,  the  gem  is  valuable  and  much 
used  in  jewelry.  The  color  is  probably  due  to 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  Sometimes  the 
moss  is  green  or  red  from  the  presence  of  oxides 
of  chrome  or  iron. 

On  a  brilliant  morning,  having  provided  our- 
selves with  a  guide,  a  regular  old  mountaineer, 
and  being  joined  by  the  last  few  lingerers  at 
the  Springs,  mounted  and  following  our  leader 
in  Indian  trail,  we  rode  over  the  hills  and  far 
away  to  this  famous  "Patch."  We  found  it 
stretching  over  a  considerable  extent  of  hill. 
We  wandered  about  for  several  hours,  found  the 
ground  literally  covered  with  agate  and  jasper. 
We  selected  some  very  fine  specimens,  and 
found  still  others  by  breaking  open  promising- 
looking  rocks.  Certainly  this  is  a  paradise  for 
the  geologist  and  collector. 

We  had  a  merry  ride  back  through  forests 
of  sage  brush  and  across  lofty  hills;  many  a 
picture  of  natural  loveliness  presented  itself; 
for  miles  and  miles  away  we  could  see  the 
Grand  River,  like  a  flashing  line  of  light,  wind- 
log  sinuously  through  the  green  meadows,  fringed 
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by  willow  and  silvery  aspens.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  this  beautiful  land,  so  smooth  and 
garden  like,  was  wild  and  uninhabited. 

The  next  morning  we  struck  camp  and  pre- 
pared to  start  for  home.  We  could  have  spent 
a  few  weeks  here  very  pleasantly,  but  the  season 
was  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  it  pre- 
carious crossing  the  Range;  also  our  friends 
had  made  arrangements  to  be  in  Massachusetts 
within  a  limited  time ;  so  we  reluctantly  bade 
farewell  to  park,  and  springs,  and  river.  As 
we  were  about  starting  the  Indians,  from  their 
village,  gave  us  a  parting  salute  in  shape  of  a 
musket-ball,  whistling  a  few  feet  above  our 
heads.  We  were  assured  they  often  paid  vis- 
itors this  compliment,  certainly  a  questionable 
one.  Our  returning  trip  was  agreeable.  We 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  pleasant  weather 
in  which  to  recross  the  Range.  All  the  startling 
majesty  of  scenery  that  had  before  been  hidden 
from  us  by  the  tempest  revealed  itself  in  gloomy 
grandeur  under  the  clear  sunlight  of  our  return. 
Standing  on  this  great  continental  divide,  look- 
ing off  upon  the  surroundings  of  cloud-cleaving 
peaks,  slashed  with  the  snow  of  years,  and 
then  across  to  the  distant  plains,  blue  and  dim 
in  the  far  horizon,  one  feels  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God.  The  loneliness  is  so  im- 
pressive, the  isolation  so  complete,  that  a  sense 
of  awe  creeps  over  the  spirit  Man  seems  so 
weak  and  little  amid  this  proudest  pomp  and 
majesty  of  Nature.  You  look  down  upon  the 
parks,  and  there  is  radiant,  voluptuous  Summer ; 
you  gaze  around  and  above,  and  are  locked  in 
the  embrace  of  hoary  Winter. 

I  stood,  a  strong  waif,  upon  that  watch-tower 
of  the  Continent,  feeling  the  breath  of  two  oceans 
mingling  in  the  gale  that  fanned  my  cheeks, 
impressed  by  the  magnificent  sweep  of  distance 
and  beauty  of  form,  characterizing  this  vast 
land.  I  would  seem  to  see,  beyond  the  fading 
Hne  of  the  eastern  horizon,  the  palaces  and 
cities  of  commerce,  and  over  the  piles  of  naked 
peaks,  purple  in  the  western  distance,  catch  the 
glow  of  the  sunset  land.  I  could  almost  hear 
the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  flying  through  the 
cations  at  the  north,  and  trace  the  line  of  steam 
that  girdles  the  world,  bringing  the  jeweled  fire 
of  the  Orient  to  flash  in  the  golden  diadem  of 
the  Occident.  On  the  summit,  at  an  altitude  of 
more  than  11,000  feet,  we  found  brilliant  mosses 
and  delicate  daisies  peeping  from  the  snow,  and 
looking  just  as  sweet  and  contented  as  if  grow- 
ing in  a  fairy's  garden. 

On  the  ninth  day  from  our  departure  we  were 
again  at  home,  nothing  loth  to  rest  our  weary 
bones  on  a  civilized  bed,  or  sit  down  at  a  bona 
fide  table  once  more. 
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BISHOP  HAMLINE'S  SERMONS. 

VOLUMES  of  sermon*  are  not  popular 
books.  Metaphysics,  essays,  histories, 
travels,  novels,  and  almost  every  other  literary 
production,  take  the  precedence  of  the  printed 
sermon.  The  sermons  of  onr  most  eloquent 
preachers  are  scarcely  an  exception.  The  ex- 
citement to  hear  some  popular  minister  is 
intense,  while  his  published  sermons  lie  mold- 
ering  upon  the  booksellers'  shelves.  The  pub- 
lisher who  can  run  off  a  single  editten  of  such 
a  book  ranks  high  in  his  profession.  The 
melody  of  the  voice,  the  flash  of  the  eye,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  the  magnetism 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  hearer, 
have  much  to  do  with  this,  but  they  do  not  fully 
explain  the  charm  that  gathers  about  the  ser- 
mon preached,  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
same  production  printed.  Solicitude  to  bear 
distinguished  clergymen  is  commendable  j  it  fur- 
nishes entertainment,  elevating  and  instructive, 
but  it  should  not  create  a  distaste  for  their 
written  productions.  It  should  rather  awaken 
an  interest  in  us  to  read  the  writings  of  these 
magnates  of  the  pulpit,  containing  their  ma- 
turest  thoughts,  clothed  in  their  choicest  lan- 
guage. As  far  as  permanent  instruction  is  con- 
cerned the  printed  has  decided  advantage  over 
the  spoken  discourse.  In  one  case  only  a  single 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  theme  discussed ;  in  the  other  it  may 
be  investigated  until  thoroughly  understood. 

Some  of  the  grandest  thoughts  ever  uttered 
may  be  found  in  published  sermons.  In  no 
other  productions  can  you  find  sublimer  truths 
presented  in  more  appropriate  style.  Where 
can  you  find  profounder  discussions  of  vital 
truths  than  in  the  sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
South,  Barrow,  Watson,  or  Olin  ?  Where  clearer 
expositions  than  in  the  sermons  of  Wesley, 
Howe,  Edwards,  and  Dwignt?  Where  more 
eloquent  writing  than  in  the  sermons  of  Saurin, 
Hall,  Melville,  and  Chalmers?  Where  more 
finished  productions  than  m  the  sermons  of 
Blair,  Foster,  Haven,  and  Chinning  ? 

Sermons  have  this  excellence,  that  they  pre- 
sent the  discussion  of  any  given  topic  in  a 
briefer,  more  complete,  and  condensed  form, 
than  it  can  be  found  anywhere  else.  An  ex- 
haustive sermon,  by  a  vigorous  and  well-disci- 
plined thinker,  usually  presents  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  subject  in  a-  very  few  pages ; 
and  this,  in  an  age  so  fast  as  ours,  is  a  con- 
sideration of  no  trifling  importance.  There  is 
scarcely  a  theme  in  morals,  science,  or  philos- 
ophy, that  may  not  be  found  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  in  some  good  sermon. 


We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection 
by  the  perusal  of  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Bishop 
Hamline,  published  by  Hitchcock  and  Walden, 
at  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  It  is  got  np 
in  attractive  style,  rivaling,  if  not  surpassing, 
the  issues  of  the  celebrated  Riverside  Press,  at 
Cambridge. 

Hamline's  sermons  are  among  the  best  that 
have  been  issued  from  the  press  for  the  past 
few  years.  They  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
those  of  Olin,  Robertson,  Alexander,  Clark, 
Melville,  Bushnell,  Spurgeon,  and  Beecber. 
Hamline's  will  not  suffer  In  comparison  with 
either  of  these  in  thought,  argument,  or  style. 

The  Bishop,  in  his  day,  had-  few  superiors  as 
a  preacher,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  his  sermons 
will  show  that  he  richly  deserved  the  high  repu- 
tation which  he  enjoyed.  Gifted  by  Nature  with 
a  high  order  of  intellect,  enriched  with  varied 
culture,  possessing  rare  powers  of  eloquence, 
great  logical  acuteness,  and  a  soul  deeply  im- 
bued with  love  to  Christ  and  perishing  sinners, 
he  rose  to  eminence  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and 
occupied  a  rank  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  the 
denomination  so  distinguished  for  eloquent  di- 
vines. Dr.  Hibbard  contrasts  him  with  Olin, 
who,  in  our  humble  opinion,  taken  all  in  all, 
was  the  noblest  specimen  of  pulpit  oratory 
Methodism  has  ever  produced.  "  Hamline  was 
impassioned,  never  boisterous — Olin  was  ve- 
hement; Hamline  was  earnest — Olin  impetu- 
ous; Hamline  was  like  the  even  though  often 
rapid  flow  of  a  beautiful  stream,  bearing  its 
buoyant  burden  safely  and  gracefully  onward — 
Olin  was  like  the  torrent,  or  the  whirlwind, 
hurrying  all  before  it  With  him  the  hurricane 
was  inevitable,  but  he  rode  upon  it  in  majesty, 
and,  like  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  directed  all  its 
forces.  Hamline  never  suffered  the  storm  to 
arise,  but  checked  it  midway ;  and,  if  the  sweep 
and  force  of  his  eloquence  were  less,  the  audi- 
tors were  left  snore  self-controlled,  and  the  prac- 
tical ends  not  less  salutary."  Bishop  Hamline 
was  an  eminent  lawyer  prior  to  bis  entrance 
upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  his  legal  at- 
tainments were  of  great  advantage  to  him  as  a 
preacher  in  assailing  error  and  defending  truth. 

These  sermons  are  practical,  the  thoughts 
fresh,  the  style  attractive,  the  arguments  con- 
clusive, and  the  theology  orthodox  The  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  Methodism  are  illustrated 
and  defended  with  an  ability  that  can  not  fail  to 
command  the  commendation  of  all  true  Meth- 
odists. 

These  discourses  are  deeply  imbued  with  a 
revival  spirit,  and  are  constantly  directed  to  the 
salvation  of  souls.  His  highest  ambition  was 
to  preach  Jesus  and  save  sinners.   He  once 
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exclaimed, "  I  would  rather  be  Brainerd,  wrapped 
in  my  bearskin,  and  spitting-  blood  upon  the 
snow,  than  to  be  Gabriel."  His  sermons  were 
prepared  with  the  distinct  object  of  saving  men, 
and  leading  them  to  a  holy  life.  He  dissected 
the  heart,  and  laid  bare  its  depravity,  set  forth 
the  atoning  sacrifice,  and  portrayed  the  love  of 
God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  with  such  fervor  and 
power  aa  to  awaken  the  careless,  arouse  s lum- 
berers, and  win  souls.  He  so  defended  the 
troth  against  the  attacks  of  the  foe  as  to  drive 
skeptics  in  dismay  from  the  field,  or  bring  them, 
with  the  grounded  weapons  of  their  warfare,  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 

We  present  a  few  extracts  from  these  ser- 
mons as  specimens  of  their  beauty,  eloquence, 
and  power.  The  following  passage  sets  forth, 
in  a  style  rarely  surpassed  for  eloquence,  the 
divinity  and  humanity  of  our  Lord : 

"  Our  Savior's  life,  as  well  as  his  birth,  dis- 
plays both  his  Godhead  and  his  manhood. 
True,  as  man,  he  suffers  the  pangs  of  hunger; 
but  as  God,  be  feeds  thousands  upon  a  few 
loaves.  As  man,  he  seeks  fruit  from  the  tree ; 
but  as  God,  his  word  blasts  the  tree  from  its 
root  Does  be  ride  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass  ? 
He  also  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
makes  the  waters  his  pathway,  transporting 
himself  from  the  mountain  to  Genneaaret,  and 
walking  on  its  stormy  waves.  Was  he  deri- 
sively robed  In  scarlet,  and  crowned  with  thorns  P 
At  his  transfiguration  he  was  clothed  in  raiment 
white  as  snow,  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the 
sun.  Did  he  yield  to  the  power  of  death,  and 
give  up  the  ghost?  Even  the  grave  was  his 
empire,  and  he  held  its  keys.  In  his  own  good 
time  he  spurned  its  dominion,  and  cast  away  its 
cords. 

"Such  are  some  of  the  tokens  of  Christ's 
supreme  Divinity.  And  now,  standing  by  the 
cross,  and  watching  the  scene  of  his  deep  hu- 
miliation, let  us  realize  that  we  behold  the  true 
God.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  expiring 
Nazarene  is  infinite  in  glory.  Those  very  eyes, 
which  pour  out  floods  of  sympathy  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  look  through  heaven,  earth, 
and  belL  Yonder  victim  of  human  impotence 
formed  the  worlds,  marked  their  courses,  and 
impels  them  in  their  flight  He  who  cries,  1 1 
thirst,'  laid  earth's  broad  foundations,  reared  its 
massy  mountains,  delved  its  vales,  and  hollowed 
the  beds  of  its  seas  and  oceans.  Is  it  so  ?  In 
that  weary  sufferer  are  there  concealed  the  en- 
ergies which  impress  this  fair  creation  with  its 
charms  ?  To  that  fainting  form  may  we  trace 
the  hidden  source  of  all  that  ever  was,  or  is,  or 
ikdli  be?  Yes.  He  who  is  now  gasping  out 
his  life,  once  breathed  on  chaotic  ruins  and 
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marshaled  them  in  order.  He  breathed  again, 
and  earth  forsook  her  chambers  to  greet  the 
new-born  light  He  breathed  again,  and  from 
her  teeming  bosom  sprang  all  that  animate  her 
dust,  shelter  in  her  vales,  or  flood  with  life  her 
watery  depths  and  airy  heights." 

The  following  description  of  the  inconstancy 
of  the  world  is  replete  with  beauty: 

"The  world  is  capricious.  Her  modes  are 
mutable  as  the  lunar  phases.  At  one  moment 
the  world  is  all  love  and  beneficence.  She  can 
scarcely  bestow  enough  upon  her  children.  Her 
ministrations  seem  as  they  began  to  be  toward 
onsinning  Adam  in  Paradise.  She  sends  to 
caress  us  all  her  sweet  and  smiling  ministers. 
She  shines  upon  us  with  her  light,  warms  us 
with  her  fires,  and  fans  us  by  gentle  breezes. 
She  spreads  before  us  the  verdure  of  Spring ; 
feasts  as  with  Summer  dainties,  and  enriches 
us  with  Autumn  harvests.  She  waters  us  from 
her  cloudy  canopy,  wreathes  the  gloom  with 
rainbow  charms,  and  spreads  over  as  the  bow 
of  the  covenant,  to  assure  us  that  her  love  is 
everlasting.  But  we  soon  find  her  in  another 
mood,  and  experience  from  her  another  dis- 
pensation. She  yields  up  her  smiles,  and  meets 
us  with  frowns.  She  puts  out  her  lights  and 
blinds  us.  She  quenches  her  fires  and  freeses 
us.  She  rekindles  them  like  a  furnace  and 
scorches  us.  She  blots  out  the  beauties  of 
Spring,  snatches  from  our  lips  the  fruits  of 
Summer,  and  consumes  from  our  garners  the 
stores  of  Auwmn.  She  converts  her  dews  into 
frosts,  her  calms  into  storms,  her  temperate 
ardors  into  torrid  heats ;  and,  from  caressing, 
frowns  upon  and  persecutes  us. 

"The  redeemed  sotil  is  not  thus  affected.  If 
we  seek  aright  we  shall  find  it  overspread  with 
a  perpetual  calm,  and  cheered  by  constant  snn- 
Bhine.  We  shall  feel  the  refreshing  dew,  -and 
dread  no  blighting  frost  We  shall  find  its 
climes  ail  temperate,  its  aspects  all  fair,  its 
moods  all  amiable.  The  charms  of  a  moral 
Spring,  and  the  sweets  of  a  moral  Summer,  and 
the  riches  of  a  moral  Autumn,  aU  blend  in  its 
Divine  constitution.  Aad  no  morose  Winter 
will  come  to  despoil  it  of  these  glories,  and  chill 
and  freeze  the  spirit" 

The  following  description  of  Divine  love  has 
not  often  been  equaled : 

"But  while  traveling  through  creation  for 
proofs  of  God's  benevolence,  we  alight  upon 
a  scene  at  which  we  pause — a  scene  which 
arrests  not  only  man,  but  angel  and  archangel— 
a  scene  which  attracts  the  seraph  from  his 
height,  and  the  demon  from  his  depth — a  scene 
which  fixed  the  gaze  of  every  world  but  this— a 
scene  which  will  forever  challenge  the  devout 
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or  profane  attention,  of  heaven  and  hell.  Ap- 
proach and  behold — while  I  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tain and  unveil  the  sacred  mystery.  See  there  ! 
The  altar,  the  victim,  the  agony  of  sacrifice, 
the  sprinkling  blood  and  water  gushing  from  a 
heart  all  pure  and  palpitating  in  the  writhings 
of  death,  the  rays  of  God's  benevolence  circling 
and  converging  to  intense  and  overpowering 
ardors  till  the  victim  is  consumed!  Creation 
groans !  But  on  his  bloody  cross,  and  on  his 
crimsoned  vestments,  and  on  his  dripping  hands, 
and  on  his  gory  heart,  I  read  in  flaming  charac- 
ters, '  God — so — loved — the — world !' " 

The  sermons  on  baptism  furnish  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  his  eminent  ability  as  a  logician.  He 
presses  the  argument  against  exclusive  immer- 
sion with  relentless  power,  and  scatters  to  the 
winds  the  sophisms  with  which  it  is  defended. 

We  commend  these  sermons  to  our  intelli- 
gent laymen,  to  the  sick,  and  those  unable  to 
attend  the  ministrations  of  the  house  of  God, 
for  in  them  they  will  find  elevating  and  con- 
soling thought,  and  most  eloquent  expositions 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross.  Few  books  can 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  troubled  with 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  religion  of  Christ  better 
calculated  to  convince  the  judgment  and  affect 
the  heart — for  the  author  was  a  keen  logician, 
distinguished  for  acuteness  in  argument,  famil- 
iar with  every  phase  of  error,  and  he  knew  how 
to  present  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  so  as  to  re- 
move difficulties  from  the  skeptic's  mind,  lead  to 
the  renunciation  of  error  and  the  reception  of 
the  truth. 


FRAGMENTS  FROM  MY  FRIEND'S 
DIARY. 


A CIRCUMSTANCE  that  occurred  a  few 
days  ago  recalled  to  my  mind  a  call  I 
received  years  ago,  and  a  conversation  that  then 
occurred,  leaving  its  influence  upon  the  tenor 
of  my  entire  subsequent  life. 

How  vividly  it  all  returns  to  me  !  I  was 
sitting  in  the  nursery  with  little  Emma  on  my 
lap,  trying  to  keep  her  quiet  as  I  rocked  baby 
Joe  to  sleep,  feeling  unusually  dull  and  listless, 
when  my  Irish  Bridget  entered  with  a  very 
unnecessary  amount  of  noise,  saying,  "There 's 
a  lady  in  the  parlor,  ma'am." 

Resigning  my  little  ones  to  my  maid-of-all- 
work  I  went,  with  a  feeling  of  impatience  at  the 
interruption,  to  meet  my  visitor.  I  opened  the 
door,  and  there,  sitting  quietly  by  the  bright 
fire  in  the  grate,  was  the  fri«nd  who,  in  the  dear 
old  school-days,  had  been  my  inseparable  com- 
panion. Years  had  passed  since  we  had  em- 
braced and  parted,  vowing  eternal  fidelity.  We 


had  heard  from  each  other  since  then  only  by 
letter,  but  our  correspondence,  like  such  affairs 
among  school-girls  generally,  had  died  out.  Of 
late  years  we  had  altogether  lost  sight  of  each 
other.  I  only .  knew  of  her  marriage  and  re- 
moval to  some  Western  town. 

Eagerly  I  scanned  the  bright  face  looking 
so  little  care-worn — life,  I  felt,  must  have  treated 
her  very  gently — the  countenance  was  more 
mature.  I  noticed  no  .  other  change  save  an 
increased  beauty  in  the  smile.  How  rapidly  we 
talked  I  She  had  been  making  her  first  visit  to 
her  parents  since  her  removal  to  the  West, 
some  ten  years  ago,  and  was  now  returning 
home.  Her  husband,  who  had  accompanied 
her,  had  been  compelled  to  return  before  her 
visit  was  completed.  She  had. failed  to  meet 
expected  friends  through  some  error  in  making 
connections,  she  supposed,  and  was  now  travel- 
ing alone.  From  a  mutual  friend  whom  she 
had  happened  to  meet  she  had  ascertained  my 
whereabouts,  and  also  learned  that  she  could 
make  it  convenient  to  peep  in  upon  me. 

We  talked  of  old  times,  of  the  teachers  we  had 
loved,  of  the  friends  who  had  been  scattered, 

"  Like  roses  in  bloom, 
Some  it  the  bridal,  and  some  at  the  tomb." 

Then  there  came  a  pause,  and  I  felt  that  each 
wanted  to  know  something  of  the  other's  inner 
life. 

I  broke  silence  by  saying,  "And  how  has  life 
served  you  ?  Has  the  beautiful  enthusiasm  of 
your  early  years  all  vanished  ?  is  it  all  bare  and 
cold?" 

"O,  Annie,"  was  the  answer,  "in  my  wildest 
youthful  dreams  I  never  pictured  life  as  so  truly 
noble  and  beautiful  as  I  have  found  it.  And 
how  is  it  with  you,  my  friend  ?" 

Now  one  of  my  infirmities,  resulting  from 
mental  or  physical  peculiarities,  or  both,  has 
always  been  a  liability  to  severe  fits  of  depres- 
sion— "  the  blues,"  I  term  them — and  I  had  been 
that  morning,  before  her  call,  yielding  myself  up 
to  the  full  luxury  of  making  myself  miserable, 
and  her  presence  had  not  served  to  exorcise  the 
demon. 

Mentally,  I  had  been  comparing  myself  with 
her.  She  seemed  to  be  in  the  full  tide  of  vigor- 
ous health,  while  I  felt  prematurely  old.  I  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  in  out  conversation,  though 
she  was  nothing  of  a  pedant,  that  she  had  kept 
abreast  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day, 
while  I  had  fallen  far  behind ;  and  yet,  in  our 
school-days,  I  had  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
pace  with  her.  All  this  rushed  through  my 
mind  as  I  answered,  "  Your  experience  of  life 
has  been  very  different  from  mine.  I  married 
young ;  I  have  had  many  children ;  my  hus- 
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band's  business  and  family  connections  have 
required  that  our  style  of  living  should  corre- 
spond with  our  social  position,  even  though  our 
income  has  been  very  limited ;  we  have  not  had 
the  means  to  employ  competent  servants,  and 
much  of  household  drudgery  has  devolved  upon 
me ;  my  mind  has  grown  stunted  in  the  society 
of  children,  their  almost  incessant  claims  upon 
me,  first  to  wash  faces,  and  then  to  mend  tears 
in  garments,  or  to  tie  up  cut  fingers,  etc.,  have 
made  me  almost  forget  the  existence  of  a  beau- 
tiful world  of  literature,  or  a  beautiful  world  of 
nature,  or  of  any  beautiful  world  except  that 
'beyond  the  flood,'  and  I  have  longed  for  that 
sometimes  with  a  wild,  passionate  longing,  and 
yet,  not  because  it  is  beautiful,  or  because  I 
shall  there  see  'the  King  in  his  beauty,'  but 
because  there  is  '  rest' " 

She  smiled  sadly,  but  answered  quietly,  "  I 
see  you  still  suffer  from  your  old  fits  of  depres- 
sion, and  under  the  influence  of  that  depression 
you  exaggerate  your  difficulties.  Come  out  of 
your  gloomy  castle,  my  dear,  and  look  through 
my  spectacles,  and  you  will  see  life  all  beautiful, 
if  not  all  rose-colored." 

"  First  tell  me  the  circumstances  of  your  life 
which  have  given  you  so  different  an  experi- 
ence," I  answered. 

"Outwardly,  not  very  different  from  yours. 
It  is  easily  condensed  in  almost  the  same  words. 
An  early  marriage,  a  large  family  of  little  chil- 
dren, many  wants,  a  small  income.  Inwardly, 
there  have  been  struggles.  I  once  pictured  a 
life  of  luxurious  ease ;  I  dreamed  of  affection 
to  be  lavished  upon  me — of  treasures  of  litera- 
ture which  were  to  enrich  my  intellect.  I  have 
found  that  the  patli  of  selfish  ease  furnished  no 
such  flowers  as  those  which  one  may  gather 
from  the  thorny  hedges  that  edge  the  rugged 
path  of  self-denial ;  that  treasures  of  love  poured 
upon  us  give  not  the  joy  we  feel,  when  we  pour 
those  treasures  from  our  own  full  hearts  upon 
others;  that  the  intellect  is  never  so  truly  en- 
riched as  when  we  are  trying  to  enrich  others. 
This  blessed  experience  of  life  has  been,  very 
much  of  it,  acquired  through  the  ministering 
influences  of  my  children.  I  believe  that  the 
highest  stage  in  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  each  man  and  woman  is  to  be  reached 
through  the  proper  discharge  of  the  parental 
duties.  You  remember  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Browning: 

'  I  thoaght  a  child  was  given  to  sanctity 
A  woman — ael  her  in  the  tight  of  all 
The  dear-eyed  heavens,  a  chosen  minister 
To  do  their  bushiest,  and  lead  spirits  up 
Tht  dlOcnlt  blue  heights.  A  woman  lives 
Not  bettered,  quickened  toward  the  truth  and  good, 
Through  being  a  mother?  then  the  *s  none.* 


"  Well,  I  have  realized  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  I  have  lived  « better,  quickened  toward 
the  good  and  truth  through  being  a  mother,' 
ever  since  the  eyes  of  my  Jamie,  my  first-born, 
first  looked  into  mine.  I  have  tried  to  make 
myself  worthy,  with  God's  help,  to  be  his' 
mother.  Faults  that  I  might  otherwise  never 
have  conquered  have  been  successfully  grappled 
with  for  his  sake.  You  remember  my  old  habit 
of  hyperbolical  speaking  about  which  you  so 
often  teased  me  in  the  olden  time  ?  I  consid- 
ered it  then  as  a  foible  rather  than  as  a  sin,  but 
when  I  came  to  train  Jamie's  character  I  found 
that  the  ideal  of  truth  I  had  set  up  for  him  was 
far  ahead  of  that  to  which  I  had  attained.  With 
bitter  heart-searchings  and  many  prayers  I  began 
the  work  of  self-reformation.  How  could  I '  lead 
spirits  up  the  difficult  blue  heights'  unless  I 
myself  went  before  them  ? 

"I  remember  the  sorrow  with  which  I  first 
saw  Jamie  lift  his  tiny  hand  to  strike  his  sister 
Mary,  but  my  sorrow  was  vastly  increased 
when,  upon  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  as  I 
sat  reading,  I  came  across  this  passage,  and 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  truthfulness : 
'The  harsh  treatment  which  children  inflict 
upon  each  other  is,  in  many  respects,  the  reflex 
effect  of  the  treatment  they  themselves  receive 
from  their  elders.'  I  stood  self-convicted.  That 
very  morning  I  had  given  Jamie  an  angry  blow, 
for  what  was  rather  an  accident  than  an  inten- 
tional misdemeanor,  and  in  the  angry  blow  he 
had  visited  upon  his  sister  I  had  witnessed  the 
'reflex  effect' of  my  own  treatment.  If  I  was 
a  sadder  woman  that  evening  I  have  been  a 
better  woman  since.  And  this  is  why  life  seems 
so  rich  to  me.  I  am  daily  growing  both  men- 
tally and  spiritually,  and  the  self-sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  secure  this  growth'  is  all  for  the  sake  of 
the  loved  ones.  O,  often  on  my  bended  knees 
I  thank  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
that  I  am  led,  because  of  my  holiest  affections, 
to  submit  myself  to  a  discipline  which  I  would 
else  elude." 

"  I  can  see  how  these  influences  may  all  be 
made  conducive  to  our  spiritual  growth,"  I  an- 
swered, "  though  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having 
allowed  '  the  cares  of  this  world'  to  choke  the 
good  seed.'  But  pray,  how  can  you  plead  the 
life  such  as  you  describe  as  the  best  for  one's 
mental  advancement?" 

"You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  a  mind  stunted 
by  the  society  of  little  children :  only  think  of 
these  minds  full  of  life,  anxious  for  information 
on  all  the  subjects  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  with  an  earnestness  and  glow  which  is 
apt  to  be  impaired  in  later  life — think  of  these 
little  ones  coming  to  a  mother  with  their  doubts 
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and  their  difficulties,  think  of  the  earnest 
mother-love  which  should  impel  her  to  keep 
her  own  mind  active  for  their  sakes— it  may  not 
be  just  the  mental  acquisitions  she  would. have 
selected — it  may  not  be  just  the  knowledge  she 
would  have  chosen,  but  in  leading  these  minds, 
in  solving  these  doubts,  she  will  often  find  her 
own  doubts  and  difficulties  vanish ;  she  will  be 
gaining  mental  power  and  grasp,  and  there  is  a 
'reflex'  action  even  here;  this  happy  life  of 
mind  and  soul  will  tell  upon  the  physical  health, 
and  there  will  be  no  great  liability  of  a  prema- 
ture breaking  down  of  the  physical  life.  Joy  is 
a  good  medicine.  O,  I  often  think  one  needs 
not,  like  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  be  consciously  n ear- 
ing the  pearly  portals  ere  he  enters  the  land 
Beulah,  where  '  the  birds  sing  and  the  flowers 
bloom  I"' 

Then  looking  at  her  watch  she  rose  to  leave, 
saying,  "  My  time 's  up,  and  I  have  monopolized 
the  conversation."  I  followed  her  to  the  door, 
and,  with  promises  of  a  renewed  correspond- 
ence, we  parted. 

I  returned  to  the  nursery  thinking  of  her  and 
murmuring  those  words  of  Mrs.  Browning: 

"  And  thi>  is  tore. 
To  have  the  hands  100  full  of  gifts  te  give, 
For  putting  out  of  hands  to  take  a  gift" 

A  few  days  after  the  telegraph  flashed  over  the 
country  the  news  of  a  terrible  railroad  catastro- 
phe, and  when  the  papers  gave  the  names  of 
the  victims,  my  friend's  appeared  among  those 
instantly  killed. 

The  pleasant  Western  home,  the  affectionate 
husband,  and  the  loving  children  were  never 
more  to  be  gladdened  by  her  presence  in  the 
flesh,  and  yet  I  doubt  not  that  in  that  home  she, 
"being  dead,  yet  speaketh;"  and  through  my 
heart  and  home  vibrate  the  echoes  of  that  last 
earnest  conversation. 

But  the  circumstance  which  recalled  all  this — 
it  was  a  call  from  this  dear  friend's  daughter, 
Mary,  now  a  fine-looking  young  woman.  She 
brought  with  her,  at  her  father's  request,  for  my 
perusal,  her  mother's  Diary.  She  gave  me  full 
permission  to  copy  any  extracts  I  might  wish  ; 
also  to  publish  them  if  I  desired,  but  added, 
"  You  will,  of  course,  not  attach  dear  mamma's 
name."  I  have  done  as  site  desired,  and  below 
the  reader  will  find  some  of  the  passages  that 
pleased  me : 

"January  10th. — I  am  sitting  in  my  room  by 
the  side  of  the  cradle  that  contains  my  sleeping 
baby— my  fourth  child ;  she  is  just  three  weeks 
old  to-day.  Like  the  old  Jewish  mothers,  I  feel 
grateful  for  this  addition  to  our  household  treas- 
ures; and  with  it  there  comes  an  increased 
sense  of  responsibility — a  more  intense  desire 


to  be  a  true  mother  to  these  little  tender  beings. 
I  think  as  we  grow  older  we  not  only  outgrow, 
but  we  actually  forget  the  feelings  of  our  child- 
hood, and  this  very  forgetfulness  is  the  cause 
of  our  lamentable  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
griefs  and  joys  of  our  little  ones.  1  have 
thought  of  a  plan  which  may  perhaps  assist  in 
reviving  the  memories  of  childhood  in  the 
breasts  of  my  children  when  I  am  laid  aside, 
and  when  tbey  in  their  turn  shall  become  par- 
ents, as  probably  some,  perhaps  all  of  them  may. 
It  is  this — I  will  keep  a  journal  in  which  I  will 
enter  the  details  of  our  family  life.  Childish 
joys  and  sorrows,  griefs  and  cares  shall  here  be 
recorded,  and  here  also  my  experience  as  a 
mother  in  the  training  of  these  little  ones,  and 
years  hence  when  these  pages  are  brought  to 
light,  and  my  tall,  manly  sons  and  daughters, 
settled  perhaps  into  sedate  matrons,  read  these 
pages,  the  little  incidents  shall  vividly  recall  to 
their  minds  occurrences  otherwise  but  dimly 
remembered  or  entirely  forgotten  ;  and  with  this 
strong  hold  upon  the  outer  life  will  not  memory 
help  them  to  a  more  vivid  realization  of  the 
internal  struggles,  joys,  and  triumphs?  If  so, 
they  will  by  that  means  be  the  better  qualified 
for  the  discharge  of  parental  duties  than  I  am. 
Just  now,  as  I  sit  with  my  foot  resting  upon  tiie 
cradle,  listening  for  the  patter  of  little  feet  upon 
the  stairs  and  the  prattle  of  little  tongues  at  my 
door — for  I  know  they  must  soon  return  from 
their  walk — and  dreading  also  the  entrance  of 
the  nurse  and  the  arbitrary  interdict  of  longer 
writing  lest  I  fatigue  myself,  I  feel  that  there 
can  be  no  office  holier  than  is  a  mother's.  Give 
me  one  child  of  the  Highest,  whom  I  am  to 
train  for  eternity,  and  you  put  the  wand  of  a 
prophet  in  my  hand,  and  the  crown  of  a  king, 
and  the  anointing  oil  of  a  priest  upon  my  brow. 
To-day  I  feel  the  exaltation  of  my  high  and 
noble  calling.  To-day  I  exult  as  'prophet, 
priest,  and  king.'  Alas,  these  exalted  moods 
will  pass.  Perhaps  to-morrow  I  may  feel  only 
the  weak,  tired  woman,  almost  harassed  with 
the  cares  that  seem  loo  heavy  for  me." 

"May  10th. — A  beautiful  Sunday.  Our  pas- 
tor's text  was, '  While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us.'  The  sermon  helped  me — was  real 
food  for  me.  On  coming  home  I  met  little 
Jennie  in  the  passage;  her  face  was  flushed 
and  her  brother  was  by  her  side  crying.  Mar- 
garet explained  that  there  had  been  some  diffi- 
culty among  the  children  about  a  picture-book, 
and  that  while  her  attention  had  been  called 
away  to  some  other  matter,  Jennie  had  snatched 
it  and  struck  her  brother.  I  took  the  little 
offender  in  my  arms  and  sealed  her  on  the  par- 
lor sofa,  bidding  her  stay  till  I  came  for  her, 
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and  as  I  left  the  room  I  tamed  saying, '  Mother 
does  not  love  you  now ;  mother  never  loves  you 
when  you  are  bad.'  There  came  a  grieved, 
shocked  expression  on  the  little  face;  an  ex- 
pression that  dung  to  me  with  painful  intensity 
while  I  was  removing  my  wrappings. 

"  Did  Jesus  treat  us  so?  thought  I. 

"  Had  1  not  jnst  heard  that  it  was  '  while  we 
were  yet  sinners '  that  he  showed  his  intense 
love,  and  yet  I  had  just  refused  my  love  to  a 
little  sinner ;  I  had  just  said,  '  Mother  does  not 
love  you  when  you  are  bad.'  In  another  light 
also  my  conduct  was  wrong,  for  were  not  my 
words  untrue?  Did  I  not  love  her?  Does  not 
the  mother  always  love  the  erring  one,  and  is 
the  child  that  remains  safely  in  the  fold  so  likely 
to  call  out  all  her  intense  agony  of  love,  as  the 
wanderer  on  the  mountains  who  may  at  any 
time  faU  a  prey  to  the  devourer?  Should  we 
not  always  teach  our  children,  even  in  their 
infancy,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  faults,  their 
crimes  even,  yet  so  long  as  mother  lives,  a  loving 
heart  shall  follow  them,  a  mother's  prayer  strive 
hourly  at  the  mercy-seat  for  their  restoration  ? 

"  As  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind, 
I  sought  my  little  offender.  The  trembling 
little  mouth  was  earnestly  lifted  for  a  kiss,  and 
as  I  took  her  in  my  arms  she  whispered,  'Please 
love  me  again.  I  will  try  to  be  good.'  I  an- 
swered, '  Mother  made  a  mistake  when  she  said 
that,  dear.  Mother  does  love  you  when  you  are 
bad,  but  it  pains  her  heart  to  see  her  little  girl 
do  wrong.  Mother  loves  you  always.  I  must 
punish  you,  but  I  shall  punish  you,  becaus*  I 
loveyett,  and  wish  to  make  you  good.'  " 

"Monk  8*4.— Little  Arty  came  to  me  to-day 
saying  that  Jamie  said  'God  is  every-where.' 
He  was  puzzled  and  said  he  had  looked  for  him 
under  the  table  and  under  the  bedstead,  but 
could  not  find  him.  I  gave  him  no  answer  then, 
but  sent  him  out  to  play,  and  have  been  sitting 
thinking  here  since  then. 

"  How  gently  God  led  his  children,  the  Isra- 
elites, into  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  truths  I 

"Although  grown  men,  they  were  but  chil- 
dren in  intellect  and  knowledge.  At  first  they 
met  at  the  tabernacle  court  for  sacrifice.  Inside 
the  tabernacle  was  the  mercy-seat,  and  above 
rested  the  Shekinah,  the  visible  sign  of  God's 
presence,  and  it  was  not  till  centuries  after  that 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  nation  had  learned 
that  in  all  places  God  is  present,  and  that '  God 
is  a  spirit.'  '  Milk,'  thought  I,  'for  babes.'  As 
yet  my  little  one  is  repulsed  by  the  thought  that 
'  God  is  every-where,'  and  so  I  will  not  urge  it 
on  him.  I  will  teach  him  that  he  is  all-powerful, 
and  that  be  beholds  all  men  and  at  all  times, 
for  the  little  mind,  I  find,  is  much  more  easily 


reconciled  to  the  fact  that '  God  sees  me '  than 
that  he  is  'every-where.'  He  shall  think  of 
him  as  God  in  heaven,  looking  down  upon  this 
world,  loving  us,  and  providing  for  us.  I  will 
paint  heaven  to  him  as  a  beautiful  place ;  I  will 
let  him  grow  familiar  with  John's  beautiful  im- 
agery respecting  it,  and  in  after  years,  when  the 
mind  is  better  adapted  to  these  deep  truths,  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  feeling  that  though 
heaven  is  the  '  city  of  the  Great  King,'  yet  all 
space  is  permeated  by  his  presence,  and  that, 
being  the  author  of  all  spirits,  the  creator  of  all 
nature,  be  is  every-where.  I  have  not  found 
the  same  repugnance  or  irreverence  in  chil- 
dren's minds  in  accepting  the  equally  incompre- 
hensible truth  that  God  is  eternal.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  irreverent  ideas  with  which  this 
truth  is  received  by  children,  that  I  object  to 
the  premature  urging  it  upon  them.  I  once 
heard  two  little  girls  in  conversation  upon  this 
very  subject. .  One  said,  '  He  is  every-where.' 
The  other  answered, '  Yes,  he 's  on  your  bonnet, 
but  you  can 't  see  him.'  '  But  I  can  strike  him,' 
said  the  other,  raising  her  hand  and  giving  her 
bonnet  a  heavy  blow." 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  by  any  more  ex- 
tracts. We  are  generally  poor  judges  of  the 
writings  of  those  we  love,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  knowledge  of  my  friend,  the  sense  of  her 
personal  magnetism  which  to  me  penetrated  her 
writings  as  well  as  her  conversation,  has  caused 
bath  to  possess  for  me  an  interest  they  may 
lack  for  others. 


THE  WOMAN  MOVEMENT. 


I WELL  remember,  when  I  thought  of  "a 
strong-minded  woman,"  much  as  I  would  of 
a  hydra  or  a  griffin  considering  her  a  cross  be- 
tween man  and  woman,  a  species  of  monster 
of  which  I  did  well  to  beware.  But  at  a  certain 
time,  happening  to  be  in  the  metropolis  of  New 
England,  the  birth-place  of  this  movement,  I 
bravely  resolved  that  for  once  I  would  attend  a 
woman's  convention  and  judge  for  myself.  Un- 
consciously drawing  my  skirts  close  about  me, 
I  entered  the  crowded  hall,  half  expecting  to 
see  bloomers  stride  upon  the  stage,  smiting 
with  the  fist  of  debate,  and  fiercely  arguing  the 
right  of  women  to  be  men. 

And  had  I  not  reason?  I  had  read  frequent 
accounts  of  this  body  as  "  a  concentration  of  all 
that  was  vulgar,  coarse,  and  masculine,  dis- 
affected old  maids,  fault-finding  widows,  child- 
less married  women,  who  had  rushed  together 
to  vent  their  spleen  upon  the  world,  to  exasper- 
ate each  other,  to  court  notoriety,  and  to  un- 
burden themselves  of  the  gall  of  bitterness." 
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How  complete  was  my  disappointment!  Lady- 
like in  dress  and  manner,  one  woman  after  an- 
other made  her  appearance  on  the  platform, 
reading  reports  from  female  medical  colleges, 
schools  of  design,  and  other  industrial  enter- 
prises undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  woman. 
Then  followed  the  story  of  a  colored  sister's 
escape  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  a  tender 
and  touching  one  it  was.  When  the  narrator 
had  finished  she  took  the  woman  by  the  hand 
and  introduced  her  to  the  assembly,  which 
greeted  her  with  wannest  acclamations. 

Whatever  sins  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
these  women,  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  as  well  as  their  ardent  patriotism, 
must  be  frankly  conceded.  In  the  late  war  Dr. 
Harriet  K.  Hunt,  who  annually  sends  in  her 
protest  against  taxation  without  representation, 
claimed  the  right  of  being  represented  on  the 
battle-field  by  an  able-bodied  substitute.  She 
thus  proved  hef  fidelity  to  her  own  principles. 
Nor  was  this  right  disputed. 

But  to  return  to  the  convention.  I  was  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  see  that  model  of  true  femi- 
nine excellence,  concerning  whom  a  young  girl 
once  remarked  :  "  Say  what  you  please,  a  woman 
that  can  speak  like  Lucretia  Mott  ought  to 
speak."  At  the  same  time  I  did  not  happen  to 
see  or  hear  any  of  those  disagreeably  notorious 
women  who  affect  singularity,  and  whose  efforts, 
however  sincere,  are  quite  as  likely  to  result  in 
de-forms  as  in  reforms.  On  the  whole,  bating 
those  blemishes  and  disfigurements  common  to 
all  human  associations,  my  prejudices  were,  to 
say  the  least,  wonderfully  modified.  "And  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  among  the  opposers  of  this 
movement,  and  the  satirizers  of  these  women, 
were  some  who  might  well  say, 

"Take  them  all  in  all, 
Were  we  ourselves  but  half  as  good,  as  kind, 
As  truthful,  much  that  women  claim  as  right 
Had  ne'er  been  mooted,  but  as  frankly  theirs 
As  dues  of  nature." 

While  writing  this  account  the  earnest  charge 
of  a  friend  has  been  ringing  in  my  ear:  "Be 
careful  and  not  glorify  those  termagants  that 
figure  in  Women's  Rights  conventions ;  those 
blatant  creatures  are  not  good  models."  Now, 
if  there  be  any  "glorifying"  here,  since  it  is 
due,  not  to  my  humble  pen,  but  to  the  simple 
facts,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned. 

"  As  to  the  '  Woman's  Rights  movement,' " 
says  Mrs.  Stowe,  "  it  is  not  peculiar  to  America ; 
it  is  part  of  a  great  wave  in  the  incoming  tide 
of  modern  civilization  ;  the  swell  is  felt  no  less 
in  Europe,  but  it  combs  over  and  breaks  on  our 
American  shore,  because  our  great  wide  beach 
affords  the  best  play  for  its  waters  ;  and  as  the 


ocean  waves  bring  with  them  kelp,  sea-weed, 
mad,  sand,  gravel,  and  even  putrefying  debris, 
which  lie  unsightly  on  the  shore,  and  yet,  on 
the  whole,  are  healthful  and  refreshing,  so  the 
Woman's  Rights  movement,  with  its  conven- 
tions, its  speech-makings,  its  crudities  and  ec- 
centricities, is  nevertheless  a  part  of  a  healthful 
and  necessary  movement  of  the  human  race 
toward  progress." 

Mistakes,  without  doubt,  there  are;  yet  of 
these,  candor  suggests  that  some  of  them  come 
only  from  reaching  up  unwisely  or  ignorant ly, 
after  a  true  ideal.  Intent  on  one  object,  eti- 
quettes and  conventionalities  are  sometimes 
forgotten ;  and,  with  a  certain  class,  a  breach  of 
etiquette  is  a  greater  sin  than  a  breach  of  the 
moral  law.  How  many  unkind  comments  were 
made  on  that  noble  woman,  Mary  Lyon,  who 
bravely  did  her  work  in  the  face  of  contumely 
and  reproach !  Often  did  she  exclaim,  "  My 
heart  is  sick,  my  soul  is  pained  with  this  empty 
gentility,  this  genteel  nothingness."  "  Coarse," 
"masculine,"  "out  of  her  sphere!"  such  were 
the  taunts  flung  at  this  woman,  than  whom,  for 
strength  of  intellect,  largeness  of  heart,  and 
exalted  piety,  no  woman  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  stood  higher. 

I  must  plead  guilty  of  once  having  beguiled 
a  gentleman  of  refined  and  scholarly  tastes  to 
go  with  me  to  a  large  hall,  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Anna  Dickin- 
son's "Plea  for  Woman."  You  may  be  sure 
that  he  listened  with  every  faculty  alive  to  criti- 
cise. But  she  was  too  much  for  him.  He  fairly 
succumbed,  generously  admitting  that  she  stood 
fully  justified  in  her  course.  In  his  cooler  blood, 
the  next  day,  however,  he  was  careful  to  dis- 
criminate, and  qualify,  and  limit,  regarding  her 
as  sui  generis,  and  expressing  himself  just  as 
much  as  ever  opposed  to  woman's  holding  forth 
in  public.  I  was  not  disposed  to  controvert 
his  position,  especially  as  I  fully  agreed  with 
him,  not  only  that  ordinary  prating  would  not 
serve,  but  that,  to  sanction  such  a  mission,  the 
call  must  be  unmistakable. 

I  had  almost  a  quarrel  with  another  gentle- 
man, who  could  by  no  persuasion  be  induced  to 
compromise  his  principles  so  far  as  to  listen  to 
her.  I  insisted  that  he  was  not  qualified  to 
judge,  because  he  had  not  heard  her ;  while,  on 
his  part,  he  insisted  as  strenuously  that  I  was 
not  qualified  because  I  had  heard  her. 

But,  however  such  instances  as  Miss  Dickin- 
son's may  tend  to  the  removal  of  certain  preju- 
dices, it  remains  as  true  as  ever  that  woman's 
influence  should  be  that  of  a  woman,  and  not 
of  a  man ;  and  that,  as  a  general  thing,  her  call 
is  to  the  private  rather  than  the  public  walks 
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of  life.  And  in  the  exercise  of  unusual  gifts 
one  must  take  care  that  she  does  not  starve  her 
heart  There  is  a  whole  volume  of  significance 
in  the  confession  of  Aurora  Leigh  in  her  later 
and  wiser  days. 

"Passioned to  exalt 

The  artist's  instinct  in  ma  at  the  coat 
Of  putting  down  the  woman's,  I  forgot 
No  perfect  artist  is  developed  here 
Frees  any  imperfect  woman.   Flower  from  roo. 
And  spiritual  from  natural,  grade  by  grade, 
In  afl  our  life.  ,  .  . 
.....  Art  Is  much,  but  Lore  is  more. 
Art  symbolises  heaven,  bat  Love  is  God 
And  makes  heaven,   I,  Aarera,  foil  from  mine ; 
I  would  not  be  a  woman  like  the  rest, 
A  simple  woman  who  believes  in  love, 
And  owns  the  right  of  love  became  she  loves." 

Men  sometimes  taunt  women  for  their  lack 
of  independence ;  but  oftener  they  taunt  them 
worse  for  its  display.  Rebuke  and  sarcasm, 
however,  are  not  the  only  weapons  which  have 
been  employed  to  keep  them  within  "  their  own 
sphere,"  and  to  check  their  efforts  for  the  re- 
dress of  tbeir  wrongs.  Man,  it  is  said,  is  woman's 
natural  protector;  let  her  look  to  him.  This  is 
just  what  she  has  been  doing  all  along  the  ages. 
But  as  to  the  sort  of  protection  given  her  let 
history  answer. 

In  1825,  wlien  Dr.  Gooch  made  an  appeal  in 
England  in  behalf  of  educating  women  as  nurses, 
he  failed  to  excite  the  smallest  interest  If 
this  be  charged  to  apathy,  what  will  be  said  to 
the  fact  that  when  a  school  of  design  had  been 
opened,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  praying  that 
"  women  might  not  be  taught  at  government 
expense  arts  which  would  interfere  with  the 
employment  of  men,  and  so  take  the  bread  out 
of  their  mouths !"   Unparalleled  protection ! 

In  a  recent  English  pamphlet  Mrs.  Bodichoa 
gives  an  account  of  a  woman's  unsuccessful 
application  to  fourteen  medical  institutions  in 
London  for  private  anatomical  lessons,  that  she 
might  be  better  fitted  for  the  charge  of  two 
crippled  children.*  A  wealthy  English  woman, 
who  had  applied  in  vain  to  several  medical  col- 
leges for  instruction,  at  last  took  private  courses 
at  the  expense  of  two  thousand  pounds,  some- 
times paying  fifty  guineas  where  a  man  would 
pay  five.  Having  completed  her  studies,  she 
forced  The  Apothecaries'  Hall,  under  fear  of 
losing  its  charter,  to  give  her  a  degree. 

When  Mr.  Barnett  attempted  to  deliver  a 
lecture  in  England,  on  opening  to  women  the 
employment  of  watch-making,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  hisses,  and  the  meeting  was  finally 
broken  up.  Three  well-educated  girls  sought 
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instruction  in  the  business,  but  not  an  English- 
man would  give  it  At  length  they  found  a 
Swiss  watchmaker  in  London,  from  whom  they 
commenced  learning,  and  in  six  months  made 
more  progress  than  the  generality  of  boys  in 
six  years.  But  a  constant  persecution  of  them 
and  tbeir  teacher  finally  drove  them  from  the 
business. 

The  same  opposition  was  made  to  women's 
winding  silk,  weaving  ribbon,  and  pasting  pat- 
terns of  floss  upon  cards— work  purely  feminine, 
yet  which  was  persistently  monopolised  by  the 
gallant  sex.  In  the  steam-factory  in  Coventry, 
the  employing  of  women  at  the  looms  was  at 
first  strongly  opposed ;  and,  to  this  day,  one  of 
the  lightest  and  easiest  processes  of  the  manu- 
facture is  engrossed  by  the  men  under  heavy 
penalties.*  In  the  painting  of  crockery  and 
china,  in  Staffordshire,  in  which  women  are 
more  skillful  than  men,  the  latter,  in  their  de- 
termination to  keep  down  female  wages,  induce 
tbeir  employers  to  forbid  women  the  use  of  the 
customary  hand-rest 

This  same  kind  of  protection  has  also  been 
extended  to  women  in  our  own  country.  In 
1854  the  journeymen  in  a  Philadelphia  printing-, 
office  left  in  hot  displeasure  because  two  women 
had  been  employed  as  type-setters,  while  violent 
threats  were  uttered  against  lite  men  who  sought 
to  fill  tlteir  places.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  stop  the  printing  processes  through  cutting 
the  ropes  by  which  the  forms  were  raised.  In 
another  office  all  the  hands  signed  an  agreement 
never  to  work  with  a  woman  or  instruct  her  in 
the  business.  Indeed,  within  a  few  years,  there 
have  been  more  than  twenty  strikes  in  printing 
establishments,  consequent  on  the  employment 
of  women. 

A  similar  opposition  has  been  manifested  in 
the  higher  vocations.  Mot  long  since  the  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  society  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  "the  members  of  the  regular 
profession  to  withhold  from  the  faculties  and 
graduates  of  female  medical  colleges  all  counte- 
nance and  support ;  and  that  they  can  not  con- 
sistently, with  sound  medical  ethics,  consult  or 
hold  professional  intercourse  with  their  pro- 
fessors or  alumni."  As  these  colleges  are  strictly 
allopathic,  it  is  evident  that  this  resolution  is 
based  wholly  on  an  unwillingness  to  admit  women 
to  the  profession.  Mow  if  this  be  protection, 
it  is  such  as  vultures  give  to  lambs.  In  Aus- 
tralia it  has  been  the  custom  to  break  the  finger- 
joints  of  the  female  infants.  But  in  this  en- 
lightened land,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  keeping 
woman  within  her  own  sphere,  more  than  her 
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finger-joints  are  broken.  Is  there  nothing,  then, 
to  hinder  their  entering  the  various  vocations, 
as  has  so  often  been  asserted? 

In  1847  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt,  a  resident  of 
Boston,  and  who  had  an  extensive  practice, 
applied  for  leave  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  College.  This  was  de- 
clined on  the  ground  of  "inexpediency."  Pro- 
tection !  Three  years  later,  on  a  second  appli- 
cation, the  desired  permission  was  granted.  A 
great  commotion  ensued  in  the  class,  culmina- 
ting in  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  passed 
with  but  one  dissenting  vote.  As  an  indication 
of  the  times  I  give  a  part  of  them : 

"Resolved,  That  no  woman  of  true  delicacy 
would  be  willing,  in  the  presence  of  men,  to 
listen  to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  that 
necessarily  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
student  of  medicine. 

"Resolved,  That  we  object  to  having  the  com- 
pany of  any  female  forced  upon  us  who  is  dis- 
posed to  unsex  herself,  and  to  sacrifice  her 
modesty  by  appearing  with  men  in  the  medical 
lecture-room." 

These  knightly  resolutions  close  with  an 
earnest  protest  against  the  proposed  "innova- 
tion "as  "detrimental  to  the  prosperity,  if  not 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  school."  Protection ! 

Were  these  scrupulous  students  aware  that 
their  weapon  has  an  edge  in  the  hilt  which  cuts 
the  assailant  more  keenly  than  its  blade  cuts 
those  whom  they  assail  ?  If,  in  the  view  of 
such  excessively  refined  young  men,  a  woman 
forfeits  her  character  for  delicacy  by  joining  a 
male  class  for  medical  instruction,  do  not  their 
female  patients  much  more  "sacrifice  their 
modesty  "  and  "  unsex  themselves  "  by  employ- 
ing a  male  physician  ?  If  woman  is  excluded 
from  the  class-room  with  men  for  medical  in- 
struction on  the  ground  of  delicacy,  surely,  for 
the  same  reason,  should  men  be  excluded  from 
her  sick-room  for  medical  practice. 

But,  fortunately,  all  esculapians  are  not  bur- 
dened with  so  exquisite  a  sense  of  propriety/ 
the  Geneva  Medical  College  opening  its  doors 
to  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  of  whose  attendance  at 
the  lectures  a  journalist  says :  "  She  comes  into 
the  class  with  great  composure,  takes  off  her 
bonnet  and  puts  it  under  the  seat,  takes  notes 
,  constantly,  and  maintains  throughout  an  un- 
changed countenance.  The  effect  on  the  class 
has  been  good,  and  great  decorum  is  observed 
while  she  is  present." 

Another  instance  of  unaided  but  successful 
energy  in  this  line  is  that  of  a  daughter  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  publishers — the  first 
woman  ever  graduated  at  any  college  of  Phar- 
macy in  this  country.   She  is  fully  recognized 


as  a  member  of  the  profession  by  LEcole  de 
Medicine  in  Paris,  the  great  medical  institution 
of  the  world.  And  she  enjoys  all  the  honors 
and  privileges  it  can  confer,  none  of  which  have 
ever  been  bestowed  on  a  woman  before. 

Contrast  with  this  the  narrow  policy  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts, which,  after  an  exciting  discussion,  voted — 
thirty-three  to  thirty-one — not  to  admit  Mrs.  M. 
B.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  to  their  membership.  Not 
a  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  her  professional 
competency,  and  no  objection  offered  except  the 
worn-out  one — that  no  woman  can  be  a  physi- 
cian without  going  out  of  her  sphere.  And 
what  shall  be  said  as  to  the  late  disgraceful 
course  of  the  medical  college  in  Philadelphia? 

(TO  n  COHTIKUED.) 


A  LOST  ART. 


IT  is  a  universally  conceded  fact  that  conver- 
sation, properly  so  called,  is  unknown  in 
this  country.  This  arises  from  a  variety  of 
secondary  causes,  underlying  which  is  one  broad 
and  undeniable  fact,  the  lack  of  time  amid  the 
rush  and  bustle  of  our  daily  life  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  esthetic  faculties  to  any  extent. 
Our  country  is  young;  our  men,  absorbed  in 
business,  have  no  time  to  devote  to  the  ameni- 
ties of  social  life.  Many  of  them  have  "risen 
from  the  ranks,"  and  the  struggles  and  necessi- 
ties of  their  early  life  barred  them  out  from  the 
culture  for  which,  now  that  they  have  leisure, 
they  have  ceased  to  feel  any  desire  or  need. 
Women  are  said  to  govern  the  realm  of  con- 
versation; but  the  women  of  an  age  are,  for 
the  most  part,  such  as  the  men  require  them  to 
be.  While  the  "lords  of  creation"  are  satisfied 
with  "  airy  nothings  "  and  vapid  small-talk  in 
lieu  of  conversation,  so  long  will  women  supply, 
the  demand.  When  men  rise  to  a  higher  level 
and  are  capable  of  responding  to  a  higher  tone, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  see 
again  the  reign  of  brilliant  conversers — men 
and  women  of  intelligence  and  culture,  of  wit 
and  refinement,  who  have  made  conversation  a 
study  as  it  deserves. 

For  of  all  talents  there  is  none  which  is  so 
available.  The  musician,  the  painter,  the  sculp- 
tor charm  the  select  few  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  their  peculiar  branch  of  art.  To 
the  others,  to  the  masses  even  of  educated  peo- 
ple, who  have  no  technical  and  precise  art- 
knowledge,  their  works  are  a  dead  letter.  They 
feel  them  perhaps  vaguely ;  they  admire  as  a 
child  would,  yet  with  a  restless,  dissatisfied  feel- 
ing— an  unexpressed  consciousness  that  there 
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is  a  something  beyond  the  outside  which  is 
alone  visible  to  them — a  something  grander  and 
deeper  than  the  outward  harmony  and  symme- 
try, to  which  they  have  not  the  key. 

Worse  still  is  it  when,  admiring  what  they 
see  or  hear,  they  turn  away  satisfied  that  what 
their  shallow  senses  have  perceived  is  all  locked 
in  their  blind  ignorance  and  conceit  from  the 
very  perception  of  the  hidden  beauties  and 
mysteries  of  the  world  of  art. 

Others  again  admire  because  it  is  said  to  be 
admirable,  and  because  it  Is  the  fashion  to  ap- 
plaud, but  behind  the  mask  is  a  weariness  more 
or  less  utter,  a  disgust  for  themselves  aritl  the 
object  of  their  feigned  enthusiasm. 

But  conversation  is  a  charm  which  works 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  for  the  true  con- 
vener will  adapt  himself  to  all  with  whom  he 
is  thrown  in  familiar  contact,  and  as  all  have,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  faculty  of  expres- 
sion, so  all  can  be  warmed  and  charmed  by  this 
universal  talisman. 

Foremost  among  the  requisites  for  excellence 
in  this  art,  must  of  course  be  placed  a  well- 
stored  mind,  and,  moreover,  a  mind  In  which 
knowledge  and  information  are  so  arranged  and 
systematized  as  to  be  always  and  instantly 
available.  Without  this  many  a  flushy  and 
superficial  observer  will  shine,  where  one  of 
solid  but  unavailable  merit  would  be  over- 
looked. 

Indeed,  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  just 
those  superficial  scholars  and  thinkers  who  are 
most  successful  in  general  society.  In  long  and 
intricate  acquaintance  their  shallowness  will,  of 
course,  be  detected ;  but  in  ordinary  Intercourse 
the  very  fact  of  their  not  being  incumbered  by 
the  weight  of  their  knowledge,  nor  confused  by 
its  extent,  gives  them  a  certain  advantage. 
They  flash  off  their  sparkles  of  wit  and  trifles 
of  information,  and  those  who  see  only  the 
foam  and  sparkle,  dazzled  by  their  brilliancy, 
are  apt  to  take  the  depths  beneath  for  granted. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  always  the  case,  in  this 
sense,  that 

"The  foam-lake*  that  dance  on  life'*  shallow* 
An  wrung  from  lire's  deep." 

Perhaps  the  next  requisites  are  fluency  and 
aptness  of  expression,  neatness  and  precision 
in  language  and  epithet,  a  style  perfect  in  its 
kind,  whether  terse  and  racy,  ornate  and  pic- 
turesque, solid  and  concise,  or  brilliant  and 
sparkling.  Better  yet  may  be  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  all,  or  the  faculty  of  adapting  the  style 
to  the  subject  under  discussion  and  the  partici- 
pants of  the  conversation,  for  the  power  of  adap- 
tation is  indispensable. 

Wit  and  humor,  perhaps,  hold  the  next  place 
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in  the  list  of  requisites.  Wit  alone  often  wea- 
ries by  its  brilliancy,  but  humor,  relieved  by 
flashes  of  wit,  seldom  fails  to  please  and  amuse. 
Self-possession  and  good-humor,  enabling  one 
to  bear  hard  thrusts  with  equanimity  and  to 
parry  them  carelessly  and  adroitly,  or,  in  case 
of  need,  to  retort  with  delicate  satire,  piercing 
but  devoid  of  acerbity,  are  essential  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  popular  converser,  though  not,  per- 
haps, to  that  of  a  merely  brilliant  one.  Some 
men  wield  facts  like  bludgeons,  knocking  away 
specious  arguments  and  light  retorts  mercilessly 
to  right  and  left.  Such  a  one  was  Dr.  Johnson, 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  "it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  him,  for  if  his  pistol  missed  fire  he 
knocked  you  down  with  the  butt  end."  Such 
men  may  be  admired,  but  can-  hardly  be  called 
popular. 

Others  wield  in  their  defense  a  Damascus 
blade,  keen,  flexible,  glittering,  cutting  close 
with  a  fair,  clean  stroke,  which  u lets  daylight 
through  you  ere  you  know  you  're  hit,"  and 
many  can  bear  with  equanimity — can  even  ad- 
mire, at  their  own  expense,  the  stroke  of  a  sharp, 
polished  blade,  who  would  shrink  from  the  more 
brutal  blow  of  an  oaken  staff. 

Most  unpleasant  companions  are' the  ponder-  - 
ous  and  matter-of-fact  people.  Every  one  knows 
them.  They  treat  all  subjects,  grave  or  gay, 
with  equal  solemnity,  insist  upon  arguing  upon 
questions  to  treat  which  seriously  is  like  break- 
ing a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel.  They  can  not 
comprehend  a  jofce,  and  make  savage  and  de- 
termined war  upon  rhetoric,  treating  irony  and 
hyperbole  as  breaches  of  truth  too  grave  for  a 
smile.  They  insist  upon  introducing  the  most 
serious  and  the  deepest  topics  at  the  most  in- 
appropriate moments,  and  consider  the  smile 
which  the  incongruity  can  hardly  fail  to  call 
forth,  as  proofs  of  the  most  determined  levity 
and  frivolity.  No  jest  will  turn  them  aside,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  jests  are  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  them.  They  plod  on  with  the 
gravity  and  solemnity  of  an  ox  over  all  the 
flowers  of  life,  and,  like  oxen,  excellent  as  they 
are  in  their  places,  are  most  sadly  incongruous 
with  the  holidays  of  life. 

Equally  unpleasant,  though  in  an  opposite 
way,  are  the  determinately  brilliant  people,  who' 
look  on  life  as  one  huge  farce,  and  all  its  inci- 
dents as  fair  food  for  wit  and  merriment  Grav- 
ity is  to  them  a  farce,  earnestness  or  enthusiasm 
is  sentimentality,  and,  as  such,  a  fair  field  for 
ridicule.  No  feeling  is  too  sacred,  no  sentiment 
too  delicate,  no  nature  too  higlt  to  be  the  object 
of  their  mockery.  Such  people  amuse  for 
awhile,  bat  "gayety  without  alloy  wearieth," 
even  sooner  than  perpetual  seriousness,  in  so 
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far  as  jests  which  wound  are  more  unendurable 
than  heaviness  which  only  bores. 

But  if  even  brilliant  wit  wearies  at  length, 
what  shall  be  said  of  those  whose  sole  idea  of 
conversation  is  a  frantic  but  futile  striving  for 
this  end?  No  more  lamentable  mistake  can  be 
made  in  conversation  than  this.  No  greater 
bore  exists  than  that  sadly  common  one — the 
man  who  aims  at  brilliancy  without  the  first 
requisite  of  success.  Have  we  not  all  "  smiled 
and  smiled  "  in  mute  agony,  with  writhings  of 
the  spirit  manifold,  beneath  the  elaborate  and 
pointless  jokes,  the  fearfully  misplaced  "  pleas- 
antries," the  dull  hackings  of  what  the  duller 
perpetrator  fondly  imagines  to  be  satire  of  the 
keenest?  And  all  the  while  our  tormentor  sits 
blandly  smiling,  recking  nothing  of  the  disgust 
rampant  in  our  hearts.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  sights,  and  ludicrous  as  it  is  pitiable,  to 
see  a  man  who,  if  he  followed  the  bent  of  his 
nature,  would  be  kindly,  sensible,  inoffensive, 
thus  deliberately  impaling  himself  upon  the 
hook  of  ridicule,  and  in  serene  self-complacency 
mistaking  the  attention  which  be  attracts  for 
the  admiration  which  he  covets. 

Another  fault  to  be  guarded  against  is  ver- 
bosity. Let  your  sentences  be  terse  and  clear, 
your  stories— if  you  tell  them— short  and  pithy, 
coming  straight  to  the  point  without  prelimi- 
nary observations  or  side  issues,  and,  above  all, 
not  floundering  about  in  a  quagmire  of  words 
until  the  "point"  being  reached  at  last,  the  only 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  bewildered  hearer  is 
one  of  intense  relief  that  the  end  is  attained  by 
any  means  whatever,  while  all  the  life  and  aroma 
of  the  anecdote  hape  evaporated  long  before. 

Not  less  to  be  avoided  is  the  fault  of  monop- 
olizing the  conversation,  or  directing  it  into 
channels  when  those  present  may  be  incapable 
of  following  it.  If  the  aim  is  to  be  an  agreea- 
ble companion,  the  endeavor  should  be  less  to 
shine  one's  self  than  to  draw  others  out,  to 
raise  them  in  their  own  esteem  by  adroitly  find- 
ing out  their  favorite  topic  and  then  gently  lead- 
ing them  to  talk  upon  it  Take  it  for  granted 
that  every  one  can  talk  well  upon  some  subject, 
and  let  your  endeavor  be  to  find  out  what  that 
is,  and  lead  the  conversation  toward  it  A  man 
will  be  more  grateful  to  you  for  a  single  piquant 
or  original  remark  elicited  from  him,  than  for  a 
whole  Golconda  of  brilliance  which  you  have 
poured  at  his  feet.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
most  agreeable  conversations  are  those  of  which 
you  can  recall  nothing  definite,  but  which  leave 
behind  only  a  vague,  pleasurable  remembrance. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  in  order  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful talker  you  must  say  many  commonplace 
things,  some  silly  and  a  few  brilliant  ones.  In 


a  certain  sense  this  is  true,  if  by  a  successful 
talker  is  meant  a  popular  one.  Human  nature 
being  slightly  given  to  self-esteem  does  not  like 
to  be  outshone— to  be  used  merely  as  a  lay- 
figure  whereupon  to  display  another's  brilliancy. 
Le't  your  opponent  have  the  advantage  of  you 
occasionally,  and  he  will  be  far  more  ready  to 
applaud  you  when  occasion  arises. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  simple  rule  would 
be  that  of  Christian  kindness.  Let  the  golden 
rule  be  your  guide  in  this  as  in  all  else,  and, 
given  true  Christian  courtesy  and  refinement, 
solid  information  and  the  faculty  of  expression, 
one  dan  hardly  fail  to  interest  and  please. 


THE  FATHER'S  DUTY. 

WE  estimate  a  mother's  importance  in  her 
family  as  high  as  any  one;  and  yet  we 
do  not  believe  that  she  monopolizes  all  the 
qualities  needed  in  the  great  work  of  training 
up  human  beings.  Her  familiarity  with  ber 
children  places  her,  in  some  respects,  at  a  dis- 
advantage for  the  exercise  of  wholesome  au- 
thority. The  wise  father  will  not  indeed  take 
the  reins  of  the  family  government  from  his 
wife;  but  he  will  make  his  children  feel  that 
her  gentle  sway  is  sustained  by  a  firm  and 
steady  hand ;  that  behind  their  mother's  tender 
heart  stands  a  cool  judgment,  and  a  will  stronger 
even  than  their  own,  and  that  they  can  not  im- 
pose upon  the  one  nor  resist  the  other.  But  if 
he  would  be  truly  the  lather  of  his  family,  he 
must  not  be  a  stranger  to  them.  It  will  answer 
no  purpose  for  bim  to  come  in  once  in  a  while 
to  meet  some  great  emergency,  and  awe  down 
rebellion  by  hard  authority.  He  must  be  the 
companion,  the  friend  of  his  children.  Strong, 
natural  love  must  be  the  basis  of  all  beneficial 
discipline.  To  preserve  an  affection  for  and 
retain  companionship  with  the  young  is  a  sure 
way  for  a  man  to  remain  always  young  him- 
self. 

But  this  is  also,  we  had  almost  said,  equally 
necessary  for  the  father  himself  Nothing 
keeps  the  heart  so  fresh  and  young,  saves  it 
from  bitterness  and  corrosion  through  the  cares, 
and  conflicts,  and  disappointments  of  life,  as 
daily  enjoyment  of  a  happy  home.  A  man  of 
business,  or  a  scholar,  who  thus  allows  himself 
time  for  relaxation,  and  for  the  play  of  the 
domestic  affections,  will  in  the  course  of  years 
have  accomplished  more,  with  leu  wear  of 
mind  and  body,  than  one  who  has  been  all  the 
time  on  the  stretch,  seeking  "to  catch  the  near- 
est way  "  to  wealth  or  any  other  object  of  per- 
sonal or  public  good. 
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J"HE  pHILDREN'S  REPOSITORY. 


MY  FIRST  DEBT. 


I WAS  ten  years  okl,  and  flitting  about  in  the 
sunshine  as  free  from  care  as  a  butterfly. 
Happy  days  were  succeeded  by  happy  nights, 
filled  with  pleasant  dreams.  Not  a  cloud  had 
ever  appeared  above  the  horizon  of  my  youth, 
not  even  one  "no  larger  than  a  man's  liand," 
and  thus  I  dreamed  it  would  ever  be  1 

Half-way  down  the  street,  by  which  I  went 
to  school,  was  a  fancy  shop,  kept  by  a  little 
Scotch  woman.  Shop  and  keeper  were  suited 
to  each  other,  both  being  small,  dark,  and  dingy. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  spot  had  peculiar 
attractions  for  me,  and  seldom  could  I  pass  its 
charmed  precincts  without  pausing  a  moment  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  little  show-case  on  the  coun- 
ter next  the  door,,  to  see  if  its  scanty  stock  of 
jointed  dolls,  side-combs,  perfumery,  buttons, 
etc.,  had  been  increased  or  diminished,  or  if  the 
artificial  flowers  in  little  red  pots,  which  looked 
so  natural  then„  and  seem  so  stiff  and  unlike 
rtal  flowers  now,  had  been  appreciated  and 
bought  by  some  admirer  of  the  "works  of 
nature." 

On  cool  days  the  outside  door  of  the  little 
shop  was  closed,  and  when  opened  would  bump 
against  a  sharp-toned  litile  bell,  that  seemed  to 
say,  "  Look  out  there,  I  expect  thieves  1"  And 
then  from  out  the  still  darker  Tittle  back  room 
would  pop  the  little  dark  mistress,  with  a  Jack- 
in-a-box  movement,  with  her  little  black  eyes 
full  of  interrogation  points,  and  perhaps  a  half- 
finished  "artificial"  or  dress-cap  in  her  hand. 

Sometimes,  when  fear  of  being  late  at  school 
would  lend  unusual  quickness  to  my  naturally 
lingering  feet,  I  would  just  flit  in,  take  one  look, 
flit  out  again  with  one  "  longing,  lingering  look 
behind,"  and  hasten  on.  If  the  doom  which 
fell  upon  Lot's  wife  had  been  visited  upon  me 
it  any  of  those  times,  I  fear  there  would  have 
been  a  melancholy  little  "  pillar  of  salt "  stand- 
ing, a  solemn  warning  to  loitering  school  chil- 
dren, in  the  quiet  street  of  that  well- remembered 
village. 

One  laxy  Spring  clay,  when  the  blood  circu- 
lated sluggishly  through  my  veins,  and  my  feet 
felt  less  inclined  to  "move  00"  than  usual,  I 
paid  my  customary  visit  to  the  little  shop  on 
my  way  to  school.  Something  unusual  was 
going  on.  The  little  mistress  was  "rubbing 
up"  the  show-case  preparatory  to  putting  into 


it  a  new  supply  of  the  before-mentioned  articles. 
I  paused  to  look,  of  course.  They  were  soon 
arranged  in  tempting  display,  and,  forgetful  of 
school  and  all  outside  the  show-case,  I  dreamed 
and  lingered. 

The  voice  of  the  'mistress  aroused  me. 
"  Would  n't  you  like  to  buy  something  to-day  ?" 
at  the  same  time  holding  up  a  diminutive  jointed 
doll.  Now  if  I  had  a  passion  or  failing  worse 
than  day-dreaming  and  thoughtlessness,  it  was 
dolls — and  she  knew  it  Long,  short,  thick, 
thin,  broken,  or  whole,  the  very  sight  of  a 
doll  would  fill  my  heart  with  a  tender  longing. 
When  possession  crowned  desire-,  no  child  so 
happy  as  I !  So,  balancing  myself  first  on  one 
foot,  then  on  the  other,  I  looked  at  the  tempting 
wooden  bait,  then  at  the  temptress,  and  said, 
meekly,  as  if  it  were  a  crime,  with  such  an 
object  concerned,  to  be  so  situated,  "  I  have  n't 
any  money." 

"  It  is  only  a  sixpence,  and  you  can  hand  it 
to  me  to-morrow,"  she  blandly  answered. 

Little  persuasion  was  needed  ;  I  took  the 
doll,  and  was  soon  on  my  way,  not  actually 
rejoicing,  for  I  already  felt  the  weight  of  the 
debt — my  first  debt  O,  how  little  I  thought  it 
would  prove  a  perfect "  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  "  to 
me  ere  I  had  done  with  it !  But  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  I  will  ask  mother  for  the  money  to-night, 
and  pay  it  in  the  morning.  Somehow  I  could 
not  study  as  well  as  usual  that  day.  The  figures 
in  the  multiplication-table  would  all  crook  up, 
like  my  doll's  legs  and  arms,  and  I  said,  "  Five 
times  one  are  five,"  five  times  too  often,  because 
I  knew  that,  and  had  only  to  study  on  the  rest 
of  the  line.  But  the  figures  five  and  one  tor- 
mented me  all  the  afternoon. 

I  went  home  at  night  hungry  and  tired.  I 
thought  I  would  go  to  mother  at  once  and  ask 
for  the  money,  but,  after  seeking  her  in  vain,  I 
was  told  by  my  grandmother  she  was  not  at 
home,  and  I  had  best  keep  quiet,  for  she  would 
probably  not  be  home  for  some  time,  as  she 
I  tad  been  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  neigh- 
bor, So  I  ate  my  supper,  and  then  took  my 
stool,  and  withdrawing  to  the  rear,  and  in  the 
shade  of  grandma's  chair,  I  took  my  possession 
from  my  pocket.  I  did  n't  tell  grandma  what  I 
had  done,  as  she  had  an  old-fashioned  notion 
that .  money  spent  in  dolls  and  such  useless 
things  was  "just  so  much  money  thrown  away !" 
And  then  when  one  had  one  and  had  n't  yet 
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paid  for  it — whew  1  I  would  n't  tell  her  for  any 
thing/  So  I  put  dolly  back  again  into  my 
pocket  with  a  sigh.  Growing  weary  at  length 
of  the  click  of  grandma's  needles  and  mother's 
absence,  I  gave  a  sudden  jerk,  when  crack! 
went  something  in  my  pocket  It  sounded  like 
a  pistol  shot  to  me,  but  it  evidently  did  not 
appear  so  to  grandma,  for  she  knitted  on  as 
unconsciously  as  ever.  I  cautiously  put  my 
hand  into  my  pocket  and  felt  for  the  poor  dolly, 
and  my  worst  fears  were,  realized — it  had  been 
broken  against  the  arm  *  my  chair.  Then  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  for  the  first  time,  per- 
haps mother  would  not  be  willing  to  furnish 
money  for  a  jointed  doll,  much  less  a  poor 
broken  one ! 

Bed-time  came,  and  still  not  mother.  With 
a  sigh  I  crept  into  bed,  hoping  the  morning 
would  see  an  end  to  my  troubles.  I  said  my 
prayers  as  usual,  but  when  I  got  to  "  Forgive 
us  our  debts"  I  broke  completely  down,  and 
cried  aloud.  Fortunately  no  one  heard  me, 
or  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  confide  to 
other  ears  what  might  have  a  patient  hearing 
and  lenient  judgment  when,  poured  into  my 
mother's. 

I  was  awakened  next  morning  by  the  sum- 
mons, "  Come,  it  is  'most  school-time."  After 
all,  I  had  slept  more  soundly  than  people  with 
heavy  consciences  are  wont  to.  I  went  down 
to  meet  a  new  disappointment.  Mother  had 
been  home  and  gone  again  before  I  was  awake. 
Had  gone — and  I  was  still  in  debt,  with  no 
means  of  paying  my  liability ! 

I  took  the  poor  maimed  doll  from  my  pocket 
and  looked  at  it.  All  possibility  of  taking  it 
back,  as  had  occurred  to  me  I  might  do  before 
the  accident,  was  past,  and  perhaps  mother 
would  refuse  to  give  me  the  required  money. 
Heart-sick,  I  contemplated  my  situation.  The 
poor  doll  had  suddenly  become  changed  in  my 
eyes.  From  the  fascinating  being  I  had  first 
deemed  her,  besides  being  mutilated,  she  had 
become  actually  ugly !  She  had  no  profile,  and 
looked  more  like  a  half-starved  Chinese — beg- 
ging pardon  of  their  celestial  highnesses — than 
any  thing  else,  and  she  had  no  nose,  to  speak 
of,  and  only  two  little  black  dots  for  nostrils. 
And  such  limbs  !  I  wondered  what  I  had  ever 
seen  in  the  miserable  little  thing  to  admire,  and 
my  tears  flowed  afresh.  The  shadow  of  the 
debt  had  fallen  over  the  once-loved  charms, 
causing  the  graces  and  symmetry,  which  before 
had  enticed  me,  to  vanish. 

That  morning  I  took  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  to  school.  How  I  passed  the  day  I  do 
not  remember,  being  in  such  a  state  of  suspense. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  hands  of  the  clock  never 


moved  so  slowly,  and  I  fancied  they  pointed 
toward  me,  while  the  clock  ticked  out,  "She 
owes — a  sixpence — for  a — broken— dolly."  But 
four  o'clock  came,  and  I  went  home — again  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  I  remember 
thinking  perhaps  I  would  not  find  mother  at 
home,  and  began  to  feel,  as  if  I  could  never  tell 
her;  and  finally  began  to  hope  she  would  be 
away,  though  I  could  see  no  real  help  or  com- 
fort in  that. 

She  was  at  home  and  very  busy,  as  company 
had  come,  and  tea  was  in  progress.  A  sudden 
spasm  of  frenzy  seized  me  as  I  approached  her 
and  twitched  her  sleeve. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  she  asked,  pausing  a 
minute. 

"  I  " — my  courage  failed,  and  I  only  asked, 
"  How  is  Mrs.  Lake  ?" — the  sick  neighbor. 

"  Better— a  great  deal — but  do  n't  trouble  me 
now." 

I  turned  sadly  away,  and,  looking  back,  saw 
mother's  eyes  fastened  upon  me,  no  doubt  think- 
ing how  soft-hearted  her  little  girl  was  to  be  so 
moved  at  Mrs.  Lake's  illness. 

Slowly  the  days  crept  along.  Suns  rose  and 
set,  and  rose  and  set  again,  and  still  I  kept  my 
secret  locked  up  in  my  hearf.  Often  it  balanced 
on  my  tongue's  end,  so  near  was  I  parting  with 
it,  but  something  would  always  happen  to  tip 
the  scale,  so  the  secret  would  fall  back  again 
into  my  heart,  wearying  with  its  weight,  which 
seemed  to  grow  every  day. 

Never  before  in  my  life  had  I  known  money 
to  be  so  scarce.  No  capitalist,  keeping  daily 
watch  on  the  rising  and  falling  in  the  money 
market,  ever  suffered  more  in  mind  from  "hard 
times"  than  I  did  then.  In  vain  I  solicited 
errands  to  run,  in  hopes  of  a  few  pennies  for 
reward,  for,  though  every  one  accepted  my 
services,  doubtless  thinking  me  wondrously  ac- 
commodating and  thoughtful,  no  idea  of  pay  for 
"value  received "  seemed  to  enter  their  minds. 
When  sent  to  the  market  or  shop,  the  change 
always  was  "even,"  or  too  large  for  me  to  hope 
or  expect  to  keep.  At  last  the  weight  grew  so 
burdensome  that  I  no  longer  dared  to  go  down 
the  street,  even  on  the  opposite  side,  pass  the 
dreaded  fancy  store,  so  I  "  took  "  to  the-towing- 
path  of  the  canal.  Sometimes  I  met  with  rough- 
looking  men  and  a  great  many  rude  boys,  who 
stared  at  me  but  seldom  spoke,  seeing,  doubt- 
less, how  frightened  and  forsaken  I  looked. 
Once  a  rough-looking,  but,  I  am  sure,  kind- 
hearted  driver  lifted  me  upon  his  1  torse  for  a 
ride.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  hav«  had  many  a 
ride  since,  when  I  felt  prouder  of  my  horse-  and 
attendant . 

"Time,"  it  is  said,  "is  a  healer,"  and  so  it 
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proved  in  the  case  of  my  wounded  conscience. 
After  a  few  weeks'  constant  travel  upon  the 
towing-path — and  some  narrow  escapes  from 
savage  dogs  attendant  upon  tbe  boatmen,  and 
once  from  being  swept  into  the  canal  by  getting 
between  the  rope  and  the  water  while  the  boat 
was  passing — I  found  my  debt  no  longer  ap- 
peared in  so  terrible  a  light  as  at  first  Not 
but  that  I  intended  paying  it  at  my  earliest  pos- 
sible chance,  but  I  had  begun  to  be  accustomed 
to  its  existence ;  and,  like  many  other  burdens 
which  we  feel  at  first  we  can  not  bear  up  under, 
I  found  I  could  not  only  bear  it,  but  was  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  it  almost  with  indifference. 
So  I  abandoned  the  canal  and  its  dusty  path, 
and  once  more  resumed  my  walks  down  the 
wide,  shady  street,  though  even  yet  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  scene  of  my  temptation. 

At  last  there  came  a  day,  a  happy  day  for  me ! 
In  return  for  some  light  service  my  grandma 
gave  me  a  bright  new  sixpence.  An  unbounded 
treasure  it  appeared  to  me — a  perfect  mine  of 
wealth. 

How  I  danced  over  the  side-walk  again  !  As 
I  n eared  the  shop,  my  mind  full  of  the  words 
I  should  say  and  the  manner  of  saying  them, 
my  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tempting  row  of 
oranges  in  a  grocer's  window.  Instinctively  my 
mouth  watered,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to 
buy  one;  but,  "No,"  I  thought,  "I  will  deny 
myself  and  pay  my  debt."  I  took  a  few  steps 
onward,  then  something  Inside  seemed  to  whis- 
per, "  No  harm  to  go  in  and  ask  their  price — 
you  need  not  buy  one  now." 

So  in  I  went,  and  found  they  were  just  two- 
pence each.  The  shop  boy  held  one  in  his 
hand,  expecting  me  to  take  it,  and  again  the 
voice  inside  Whispered,  "So  mean  to  pretend 
you  were  going  to  buy  and  not  do  it." 

"I'll  take  it,"  I  said,  and  hurriedly  giving 
the  boy  the  money,  ran  out  of  the  shop  and 
down  the  street,  the  orange  in  my  hand  and 
only  fourpence  in  my  pocket.  But  all  my  happy 
thoughts  had  left  me  with  my  money.  I 'tried 
to  silence  the  whispers  of  the  inward  voice — ' 
which,  now  that  I  had  obeyed  it,  began  to  be 
reproachful — by  saying,  "  I  will  tell  mother  to- 
morrow, and  I  know  she  will  help  me."  I  could 
not  eat  my  orange  then,  and  concluded  to  share 
it  with  some  one  at  night,  thereby  partially 
atoning  for  my  fault.  I  must  have  been  in  an 
unusually  dreamy  state  on  my  way  home  from 
school  that  evening,  for  suddenly  raising  my 
eyes  I  found  I  was  close  to  the  dreaded  shop 
before  I  was  aware,  and  there,  in  the  doorway, 
stood  the  object  I  had  been  eluding  so  long. 
She  smiled  grimly  as  I  stopped,  my  face  burn- 
ing, and  wished  her  "good'  evening." 
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"  Where 've  you  been  so  long  ?"  she  asked ; 
then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  asked 
me  to  come  in.  Impelled  onward  as  if  by  a 
resistless  and  relentless  fate,  I  obeyed.  When 
once  inside,  the  various  articles  from  which  I 
had  almost  become  estranged,  again  began  to 
assume  familiar  appearances,  and  I  soon  felt  the 
old  charm  coming  back,  and  myself  drifting 
away  in  an  old-time  dream  over  the  show-case. 

"  See  any  thing  there  you  like  ?"  fell  upon  my 
ears,  dispelling  my  dreams. 

Not  liking  the  expression  of  her  keen  eyes,  I 
burst  out  nervously,  "  Yes,  but  I  can 't  buy  to- 
day, for  I  have  no  money." 

"You  are  generally  in  that  fix,  aren't  you? 
By  the  way,  don't  you  owe  me  a  little  for  a 
dolly  you  got  here  once — some  time  in  the 
Spring?" 

I  told  her  I  believed  I  did. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  making  a  cap  for  an  old 
lady,  Mrs.  Wlfite,  and  if  you  will  take  it  home 
for  me  I  will  forgive  you"  the  debt." 

Gladly  I  consented — yes,  I  kifew  the  lady  in 
question,  and  clasping  my  arms  around  the 
band-box,  which  was  larger  than  any  cap-box  I 
ever  saw  before  or  since,  I  started  on  my  errand. 

It  was  a  long,  hot  walk  to  the  top  of  that 
steep  hill,  right  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  the 
band-box,  though  not  heavy,  was  difficult  to 
manage.  But  the  white  cottage,  perched  on  the 
very  top  of  the  hill,  cheered  my  vision  even  as 
I  glanced,  half-blinded,  upward ;  for  it  was  to 
me  the  goal  where  I  should,  like  Christian  in 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  drop  ofT  my  burden  for- 
ever. I  almost  fancied  that  on  my  arrival  at 
the  lop,  "shining  ones"  might  come  to  me, 
even  as  they  did  to  him,  and  say,  "  Peace  be  to 
thee."  Heated  and  panting,  I  arrived  at  the 
cottage,  and  presented  the  box  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  to  Mrs.  White.  Words  can  not  express 
the  surprise  of  the  good  lady,  or  my  disappoint- 
ment. She  was  the  plainest  dressed  of  all  plain- 
dressed  Quakeresses,  and  she  looked  aghast  as 
she  lifted  the  gaudy  cap  from  the  box,  and 
stood  still  in  astonishment  The  flowers  and 
ribbons  with  which  it  was  decked  were  of  all 
possible  hues,  and  before  her  quiet  tones  as- 
sured me  it  was  not  for  her — I  knew  it. 

"Thee  has  made  some  mistake,  daughter," 
she  mildly  said,  and  replaced  the  cap. 

"  She  said  Mrs.  While,"  I  answered  meekly. 

"It  may  be  the  Mrs.  White  who  lives-over  by 
the  meeting-house,"  she  suggested. 

So  I  again  took  up  my  burden-  and  started 
forth.  The  other  Mrs,  White  Kved  at-  the  ex- 
treme end  of  town,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  I  despaired  of  ever  being-  able  to  go  so  far 
and  back  home  again  before  dark.   I>  hoped, 
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too,  in  consideration  of  what  I  had  tried  to  do, 
my  creditor  might  be  merciful,  and  "forgive" 
me  the  debt,  without  exacting  any  thing  further. 
My  temples  throbbed,  and  my  throat  was  dry 
and  hot,  and  before  I  reached  the  shop  again  I 
felt,  "Verily,  'the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard.* » 

As  I  entered  the  little  woman  bounced  in  in 
response  to  the  belL 

"  I  went  to  the  wrong  Mrs.  White,"  I  stam- 
mered, "and  I  don't  think  I  have  time  to  do 
the  errand  to-night" 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  you  can  pay  the  money 
soon  ?" 

I  could  only  say,  faintly,  I  hoped  I  could,  and 
crept  out  of  the  shop,  and  homeward.  I  feared 
my  face  would  show  I  had  been  under  some 
unusual  excitement,  and  so  it  proved,  for  when 
I  met  my  mother  in  the  hall  she  laid  her  hand 
Upon  my  forehead  and  said,  "Why,  how  hot 
your  head  is;  where  have  you  been  since 
school?" 

Then  the  flood-gates  of  my  sorrow  burst  open, 
and  my  tears  flowed  through.  I  told  her  all 
then.  How  hard  it  had  seemed  before,  and  how 
easy  it  really  was  to  tell  her  then  I 
■  I  was  consoled  and  chided  in  one  breath,  and 
assured  that  the  following  morning  I  should 
pay  the  debt 

"I  have  fourpence  toward  it  now,"  I  said; 
but  mother  only  laughed,  and  made  me  promise 
I  would  never  contract  another  debt  And  I 
did  promise,  and  have  kept  my  word. 

I  enjoined  secrecy  upon  my  mother  and  shared 
my  orange  with  her.  I  afterward  found  the  poor 
dolly  tucked  away  where  I  had  put  her,  long 
weeks  ago,  and,  patching  her  up  as  well  as  I 
could,  made  a  fancy  pen-wiper  of  her. 

Long  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  I 
have  arrived  at  the  part  of  life's  journey  when 
jointed  dolls,  or  in  fact  any  dolls,  please  no 
longer,  perhaps  because  that  place  in  my  heart 
once  devoted  to  them  has  been  filled  by  a  living, 
breathing,  black-eyed  jointer,  and  for  whom  I 
pray  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  horizon  of 
his  youthful  sky  may  never  be  darkened  by  even 
such  a  tiny  cloud  as — my  First  Debt 


LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 


DO  my  dear  young  friends  ever  think  how 
almost  all  that  is  gcod  come  to  us  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  a  farmer  planting  and  sowing? 
Down  in  the  moist  earth  goes  the  seed  and 
yeUow  corn,  grain  by  grain,  little  by  little.  God 
«ees  the  farmer  at  his  work,  and  knows  full  well 
•that  he  has  done  what  he  could ;  so  he  kindly 


sends  the  gentle  rain,  drop  by  drop,  and  not  one 
of  these  little  drops  ever  forgets  its  errand  upon 
which  the  good  God  sends  k  to  the  earth. 

"  I  have  found  you,"  said  the  rain  drop  to  the 
tiny  grain  of  wheat ;  and  "  though  you  are  dead 
and  in  your  grave,  God  has  seat  me  to  raise 
you  up?' 

Well,  there  is  nothing  impossible  with  him ; 
so  when  the  rain  drop  has  done  its  errand,  a 
spark  of  life  shoots  out  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  tiny  grain,  which  is  dead  and  buried,  and 
little  by  little  it  wakes  its  way  out  of  the  tomb, 
and  stands  a  single  blade  in  the  warm  sunlight 
That  is  nobly  done ;  and  if  the  great  God 
pleased,  he  could  make  the  little  blade  strong 
and  fruitful  in  a  single  moment  Does  he  do 
this  ?  No.  Little  by  little  does  the  sulk  wax 
strong,  and  its  leaves  grow  slowly,  one  after 
another,  leaf  by  leaf. 

Is  it  not  so  with  every  thing  that  is  good  ? 
Should  we  like  another  way  better  ?  Impatience 
would. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  heard  a 
little  girl  say,  "  I  am  tired,  tired,  tired  I  Here 
is  a  whole  stocking  to  knit,  stitch  by  stitch  1  It 
will  never  be  done." 

"But  was  not  this  one  knitted  stitch  by 
stitch?"  I  asked,  taking  a  long  one  from  her 
basket  and  holding  it  up. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that  is  done." 

The  little  .girl  was  counting  instead  of  knit- 
ting her  stitches.  No  wonder  that  she  was 
tired. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  mason  building  a,hoose 
of  bricks  ? 

"  Poor  man !"  Impatience  would  say,  "  what 
an  undertaking,  to  start  from  the  earth  and 
go  on  so  far  toward  the  sky,  brick  by  brick  I" 
Who  ever  saw  a  patient,  persevering  person 
try,  and  not  succeed  at  last  ?  So,  then,  step  by 
step,  which  is  God's  way,  must  be  the  way. 

Let  us  see  that  we  do  every  day  what  we  can. 
Any  little  boy  or  girl  who,  in  looking  back  upon 
a  day  gone  by,  can  say,  "  I  have  done  one  thing 
well,"  may  be  happy  in  the  thought  that  one  step 
has  been  taken  in  the  way  of  wisdom.  But  re- 
member one  thing,  dear  little  friend,  the  buried 
grain  of  wheat  would  never  start  into  life  if  God 
did  not  send  it  help,  and  it  is  by  the  same  help 
that  it  now  increases  day  by  day. 

As  the  little  rain  drop — God's  beautiful  mes- 
senger— descends  into  its  tomb,  so  in  the  dark- 
ness and  death  of  sin  the  Holy  Spirit  comes 
to  us.  If  he  breathe  upon  our  hearts,  we  live 
to  do  good ;  without  him,  we  do  nothing  good. 
Let  us  obey  the  Spirit,  and  all  good  will  be  oars 
at  last,  though  we  gain  it  little  by  little. 
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JHE  J^AMILY  jDlRCLE. 


"Comb  and  See."— Prejudice  U  a  judgment 
farmed  without  doe  examination  of  the  facts  and 
arguments  necessary  to  a  just  conclusion.  A  man, 
otherwise  excellent,  doubted  if  any  good  thing  could 
come  out  of  Nazareth.  The  rational  mode  of  cor- 
recting his  prejudice  was  adopted.  One  who  knew 
that  a  good  thing  had  come  out  of  Nazareth,  promptly 
said  to  the  doubter,  "Come  and  see."  Nathaoael 
was  candid  enough  to  do  so  much,  and  was  soon 
convinced. 

Every  one  knows  that  many  have  prejudices  against 
Christianity  which  might  be  removed,  would  those 
who  cherish  them  but  make  personal  investigation 
of  its  claims.  And  every  one  who  has  endeavored 
to  bring  individuals  to  Christ;  knows  on  what  partial 
and  insufficient  grounds  they  often  refuse  to  become 
Christians,  One  refers  to  some  doctrine  which  be 
has  heard  denounced,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  or 
scorn ;  and,  though  he  has  never  examined  the  evi- 
dence of  its  verity,  he  has  a  repugnance  to  it,  and 
turns  away  from  the  whole  because  he  dislikes  a 
single  particular.  Another  has  been  defamed  or 
defrauded  by  a  Church  member,  and  becomes  prej- 
udiced against  all  Christians,  and  even  Christianity 
itself.  A  third  finds  a  subterfuge  in  the  diversity  of 
creeds  and  the  multiplicity  of  denominations.  Nu- 
merous are  the  objections,  frivolous  in  themselves, 
which  men  interpose  as  a  foil  to  appeals  which  press 
upon  their  consciences  and  hearts. 

Our  religion,  like  its  Author,  is  open,  both  as  a 
theory  and  a  practical  system,  to  examination,  and 
invites  scrutiny. 

Candid  experiment  is  better  than  controversial 
discussion.  When  once  prejudice  is  banished  from 
the  heart,  it  is  soon  expelled  from  the  head.  Get 
the  mind  open  to  the  simplest  form  of  evidence,  and 
there  will  be  conviction,  and  a  frank  avowal  of  the 
conviction. 

Christians  who  can  not  argue  learnedly,  can  invite 
their  friends  to  Jesus,  and  thus  render  them  incalcu- 
lable service.  The  most  acute  logician  could  not 
have  done  Nathaniel  so  much  good  as  was  done  by 
Philip  of  Bethsaida.  The  simplest  Christian  can  say, 
"Come  and  see,"  and  that  may  be  more  effectual 
than  a  labored  disputation. 

That  word  "Come"  WAS  far  better  than  would 
have  been  the  word  "Go."  "Come"  is  attractive, 
and  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  How 
often  and  sweetly  did  that  word  611  from  die  lips  of 


Jesus  1  "The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say  'Come.'" 
It  is  the  word  for  all  his  followers. 

"  Religion  at  Home."— We  have  seldom  heard  a 
more  practical  sermon  from  the  pulpit,  or  one  more 
needed,  than  an  editorial  article  which  lately  appeared 
in  one  of  the  leading  secular  papers  of  New  York, 
under  the  above  title.  We  can  not  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  making  some  extracts : 

Home  is  the  place  where  men  need  their  religion 
most,  because  it  is  at  home  that  men  are  not  onl> 
most  tempted,  but  most  inclined  to  show  their  mean- 
ness. There  is  seldom  any  one  to  call  a  man  to 
account  in  his  own  house.  There  he  can  too  often 
play  the  tyrant  or  the  ruffian  with  impunity,  and 
there  he  not  unfrequently  does  so  misbehave  himself 
as  to  render  his  presence  intolerable  to  all  within  his 
power. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  in  this  dry 
who  profess  to  be  Christiana,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  get  at  the  precise  number  of  those  whose 
families  or  dependents  derive  any  benefit  from  their 
master's  supposed  religion— whose  wives  thank  God 
that  they  have  religious  husbands,  whose  children 
thank  God  that  they  have  religious  fathers,  whose 
employes  thank  God  that  they  have  religious  em- 
ployers. We  hope  'here  are  many  such,  because 
the  professedly  religious  man,  whose  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  employes  do  not  hare  occasion  to  thank 
God  for  a  religious  husband  and  father  and  employer, 
has  no  religion  which  will  pass  muster  either  in  this 
world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Nor  are  the 
employed  exempt  from,  these  conditions  aay  more 
than  the  employers.  A  truly  religious  man,  whatever 
his  station,  puts  his  religion  into  his  daily  life  and 
vocation,  and  makes  it  tell  beneficently  in  the  hum- 
blest dudes  as  well  as  in  the  highest 

These  remarks  and  principles  apply  to  women  no 
less  than  to  men.  The  wife  whose  religion  does  not 
lead  her  to  try  to  make  her  home  the  blessedest  place 
on  earth  for  her  husband  and  her  children,  will 
attend  prayer-meetings  and  sewing-circles  in  vain; 
and  in  vain  also  will  she  who  fills  her  house  with 
scolding  all  the  week  attune  her  discordant  voice  in 
church  to  Sabbath  psalms, 


Thoughts  for  Parents.— i.  Be  what  the  children 
ought  to  be. 
x.  Do  what  the  children  ought  to  do. 
3.  Avoid  what  they  should  avoid. 
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4.  Aim  always,  not  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
children,  but  also  in  their  absence,  that  your  conduct 
may  serve  them  for  an  example. 

5.  Are  any  among  them  defective?  Examine  what 
you  are  yourself,  what  you  avoid— in  a  word,  your 
whole  conduct 

6.  Do  you  discover  in  yoaraelf  defects,  sins,  wan- 
derings? Begin  by  improving  yourself,  and  seek 
afterward  to  improve  your  children. 

7.  Think  well  that  those  by  whom  you  are  sur- 
rounded are  often  only  the  reflection  of  yourself 

&.  If  you  lead  a  life  of  penitence,  and  seek  daily 
to  have  grace  in  you,  it  will  be  imparted  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  your  children. 

9.  If  you  always  seek  Divine  guidance,  your  chil- 
dren will  more  willingly  be  directed  by  you. 

10.  The  more  obedient  you  are  to  God,  the  more 
obedient  will  your  children  be  to  you;  thus  in  his 
childhood  the  wise  Solomon  asked  of  the  Lord 
"an  obedient  heart,"  in  order  to  be  able  to  govern 
his  people. 

11.  As  soon  as  the  master  becomes  lukewarm  in 
communion  with  God,  that  luktfwarmncss  will  extend 
itself  among  his  pupils. 

12.  That  which  forms  a  wall  of  separation  between 
God  and  yourself  will  be  a  source  of  evil  to  your 
children. 

13.  An  example  in  which  love  does  not  form  a 
chief  feature  is  but  as  the  light  of  the  moon— cold 
and  feeble. 

14.  An  example  animated  by  ardent  and  sincere 
love  shines  like  the  sun ;  it  warms  and  invigorates. 

Modern  Infidels. — A  writer  in  the  Congregational 
Journal  thus  exposes  modern  infidelity:  "The  infi- 
delity, to  be  sure,  of  the  present  day  has  become 
pious,  and  goes  to  meeting,  but  the  teeth  are  just  as 
sharp,  and  malice  just  as  deep  as  when  imported 
from  France.  Formerly  the  infidel  wolf  was  wont 
to  growl  and  snap  in  open  daylight,  now  it  puts  on 
sheep's  clothing,  and  appears  religious,  uses  honeyed 
words,  smiles  blandly,  and  even  prays  with  some 
apparent  fervor,  finding  this  to  be  the  best  way  to 
oppose  the  Orthodox.  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  was  a 
green  hand  at  the  work.  He  was  too  outspoken. 
He  showed  his  hoofs,  horns,  and  tail,  and  supposed 
he  could  accomplish  his  end.  Poor,  mistaken  manl 
if  he  had  become  a  doctor  of  divinity  he  would  have 
shown  more  tact,  and  had  more  prospect  of  ultimate 
success.  Whatever  may  be  the  other  attributes  of 
the  devil,  he  certainly  is  not  omniscient,  for  he  has 
learned  something  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
He  is  not  the  same  coarse,  uncouth,  homely  creature 
he  used  to  be.  He  has  sawed  off  his  horns,  he  wears 
as  nice  boots  as  any  body,  covering  his  cloven  feet, 
and  his  tail  is  rolled  up  under  a  neat  sheep-skin,  and 
he  bows  and  scrapes,  and  smiles  and  prays  just  like 
other  folks.  Formerly  he  was  frightful,  hideous — 
now  he  is  quite  attractive,  winning  by  his  smiles  the 
young  and  unsuspecting." 

Lkch  Richmond  and  his  Mother.— Legh  Rich- 
mond, writing  to  Ms  mother,  says,  "  Your  occasional 
doubts  and  fears  arise  from  too  much  considering 


faith  and  repentance  as  the  grounds,  rather  than  the 
evidences,  of  salvation.  The  truth  is,  that  a  weak 
faith  makes  the  soul  as  sincere,  though  not  so  happy, 
as  a  strong  one ;  and  an  imperfect  repentance,  as  we 
deem  it,  may  be  sincere,  and,  therefore,  a  work  of 
grace.  Our  salvation  is  not  because  we  do  well,  but 
because  '  He,  in  whom  we  trust,  hath  done  all  things 
well.'  The  believing  sinner  is  never  more  happy 
and  secure  than  when  at  the  same  moment  he  be- 
holds and  feels  his  own  vfleness,  and  also  his  Savior's 
excellence.  You  look  at  yourself  too  much,  and  at 
the  infinite  price  paid  for  you  too  little.  For  convic- 
tion you  must  look  at  yourself,  but  for  comfort  at 
your  Savior.  Thus  the  wounded  Israelites  were  to 
look  only  at  the  brazen  serpent  for  recovery.  The 
graces  of  the  Spirit  are  good  things  for  others  to 
judge  us  by,  but  it  is  Christianity  as  received,  be- 
lieved in,  rested  upon,  loved  and  followed,  that  will 
speak  peace  to  ourselves.  By  looking  unto  Him  we 
shall  grow  holy ;  and  the  more  holy  we  grow,  the 
more  we  shall  mourn  over  sin,  and  be  sensible  how 
very  short  we  come  of  what  we  yet  desire  to  be. 
■While  our  sanctification  is  a  gradual  and  still  imper- 
fect work,  our  justification  is  perfect  and  complete ; 
the  former  is  wrought  in  us,  the  latter  for  us.  Rely 
simply  as  a  worthless  sinner  on  the  Savior,  and  the 
latter  is  all  your  own,  with  its  accompanying  blessings 
of  pardon,  acceptance,  adoption,  and  the  non-impu- 
tation of  sin  to  your  charge.  Hence  will  flow  thank- 
ful obedience,  devotedness  of  heart,  etc.  This  sal- 
vation is  by  faith  alone,  and  thus  saving  faith  works 
by  love.  Embrace  these  principles  freely,  fully,  and 
impartially,  and  you  will  enjoy  a  truly  Scriptural 
peace,  assurance,  and  comfort" 

Preaching  Christ. — I  am  thoroughly  and  sol- 
emnly convinced  that  no  other  than  the  preaching  of 
Christ  "in  the  demonstration  and  power  of  the 
Spirit "  will  boldly  confront  and  effectually  check  the 
prevailing  Rationalism  and  Ritualism  of  the  day.  A 
lifeless,  intellectual,  philosophical  presentation  of  the 
Gospel  will,  for  all  such  practical  purposes,  make  no 
more  vital  or  saving  impression  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  than  the  arrow  on  the  air,  or 
the  snow-flake  upon  the  sea.  A  ministry  that  is  not 
unequivocally  evangelical  in  its  doctrine,  practical  in 
its  teaching,  loving  in  its  spirit,  and  clothed  with  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  the  ministry  for 
the  momentous  and  perilous  times  in  which  we  live. 
To  combat  the  errors  and  to  explode  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  day,  the  Gospel  must  be  proclaimed 
without  reservation,  and  Christ  must  be  uplifted 
without  a  rival ;  no  ghostly  priest  with  mock  sacer- 
dotal pretensions  standing  between  the  Savior  and 
the  sinner. 

Power  op  Woman.— Dr.  Adolphe  Monod,  that 
most  eloquent  of  all  evangelical  ministers  of  France, 
says :  "  The  mightiest  influence  which  exists  on  the 
earth,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  is  concealed  in  the 
hand  of  woman."  She  may  not  sit  as  a  judge  or  a 
senator,  or  fill  the  pulpit,  or  plead  at  the  bar,  or  be 
diplomaed  in  medical  colleges,  or  command  armies, 
or  vote  at  elections,  yet  her  power  is  greater  over 
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men  who  do  those  things  than  all  else,  and  the 
greatest  over  those  who  deny  it  What  made  the 
Greek  soldiers  braver  than  all  others?  If  there  be 
truth  in  history,  it  was  due  to  their  mothers,  sisters, 
and  wives.  Tbey  conjured  them  to  conquer,  or  re- 
turn, borne  dead  or  wounded  upon  their  shields. 

Our  soldiers  were  patriotic  in  the  late  war,  but 
who  does  not  know  that  their  patriotism  was  re-en- 
forced by  the  women  who  presented  banners  and 
flew  to  the  fields  of  blood  with  kind  words  and  sani- 
tary supplies  1 

Dr.  Judson  was  a  brave  man,  but  the  charming 
and  beautiful  Ann  Hasseltine,  whom  he  loved,  re- 
enforced  his  bravery.  The  influences  under  which 
John  Bunyan  grew  up  to  manhood  were  not  good. 
He  was  wild,  reckless,  and  profane.  But  he  over- 
heard four  poor  women  talking,  not  of  their  neigh- 
bors' faults,  but  of  Christ  and  their  own  Christian 
experience.  They  arrested  his  attention.  It  resulted 
in  his  conversion.  Those  four  poor  women  made 
John  Bunyan  what  he  was. 

The  power  of  men  over  women  is  great,  but  not 
so  great  as  that  of  women  over  men.  It  is  hard  for 
a  man  who  plunges  into  vice  or  error  to  drag  his 
wife  with  him;  but  easy  for  a  woman  to  lead  her 
husband  astray.  It  is  a  power  that  grows  out  of  her 
nature.  The  morals  of  (he  people  are  in  the  keep- 
ing of  women.  What  they  frown  upon,  men  will 
not  do.  Men  can  be  saved  from  drunkenness  if 
women  set  their  faces  against  it  Young  men  will 
not  drink  if  the  young  women  tbey  love  and  respect 
frown  upon  it;  but  if  they  are  indifferent  as  to  that 
matter,  or  encourage  the  practice,  they  will 

Wearing  Mourning.— The  Cornhill  Magazine 
contains  some  sensible  ideas  on  the  subject  of  wear- 
ing mourning :  The  addition  of  so  many  inches  of 
crape  for  every  degree  of  affinity  is  irrationally  ab- 
surd. Apart  from  this,  crape  itself  is  a  peculiarly 
bad  material  for  the  purpose,  from  its  expensiveness 
and  its  liability  to  injury  from  every  drop  of  rain. 
To  lay  aside  one's  ornaments  is  the  natural  symbol 
of  grief,  and  a  relief  when  the  feeling  is  real.  The 
French  plan  of  signifying  the  "  depth  "  of  mourning 
by  increasing  the  degree  of  plainness  of  the  simple 
black  dress,  and  by  thjs  absence  of  ornaments  and 
trimming,  seems  much  the  most  reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate. The  free  use  of  white  in  all  cases  of 
mourning,  however  deep,  would  also  be  a  great  gain. 
In  hot  weather  to  condemn  mourners  to  the  use  of 
heavy  black  clothes  is  a  mild  form  of  suttee,  and 
should,  in  common  charity,  be  abolished. 

The  Better  Land.— There  is  a  place  of  blessed- 
ness. No  storm  ever  beats  upon  its  shores;  no 
famine  or  pestilence  ever  stalks  around  its  cities ;  no 
tears  are  ever  wept  there ;  no  disappointments  crush 
the  heart  You  have  friends  and  loved  ones  there. 
In  the  night  visions,  "  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
men,"  tbey  are  present  with  you  in  dreams.  There 
is  a  ladder  like  that  which  Jacob  saw  at  Luz,  reach- 
ing from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  they  go  to  and  fro 
upon  it  They  stand  beside  you  in  the  night  watches 
and  otter  the  old  words  of  love.  Their  voices  have 
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caught  something  of  the  music  of  heaven,  though 
they  have  not  lost  the  old  love  tone.  Their  eyes 
glow  with  much  of  that  light  which  bathes  the  heav- 
enly world,  but  have  not  lost  the  melting  tenderness 
of  the  former  times.  They  shake  celestial  odors 
from  their  wings  when  they  come  in  these  dream- 
visits,  and  for  days  leave  all  the  air  about  you  redo- 
lent of  heaven.  We  wish  they  would  come  oftener, 
and  bring  with  them,  when  they  come,  yet  larger  to- 
kens of  the  land  whither  they  are  gone,  and  whither 
we  are  going. 

Ever  and  anon,  another  and  another  is  being 
caught  away  from  our  household;  and  we  reach  out 
our  arms  after  them  weeping  bitter  tears.  Let  it  not 
be  so.  Let  it  rather  be  our  first  care  that  they  and 
we  be  suitably  appareled  when  the  Master  sends. 
Up  there  they  go  in  raiment  which  has  been  "  washed 
and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;"  for  that 
is  the  royal  color  in  heaven,  and  is  worn  by  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  King. 

Four  Things  Impossible.— To  escape  trouble  by 
running  away  from  duty.  Jonah  once  made  the  ex- 
periment, bnt  it  did  not  succeed.  Therefore  manfully 
meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  and  trials  to  which 
the  post  assigned  you  by  God's  providence  exposes 
you. 

To  become  a  Christian  of  strength  and  maturity 
without  undergoing  severe  trials.  What  fire  is  to 
gold,  such  is  affliction  to  the  believer.  It  burns  up 
the  dross,  and  makes  the  gold  shine  forth  with  unal- 
loyed luster. 

To  form  an  independent  character  except  when 
thrown  on  one's  own  resources.  The  oak  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forest,  if  surrounded  on  every  side  by  trees 
that  shade  and  shelter  it,  runs  up  tall  and  compara- 
tively feeble ;  cut  away  its  protectors  and  the  first 
blast  will  overturn  it.  But  the  same  tree,  growing 
in  the  open  field  where  it  is  continually  beaten  upon 
by  the  tempest,  becomes  its  own  protector.  So  the 
man  who  is  compelled  to  rely-on  his  own  resources 
forms  an  independence  of  character  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  have  attained. 

To  be  a  growing  man  by  looking  to  your  social  posi- 
tion in  society  for  influence,  instead  of  bringing  influ- 
ence to  your  position.  Therefore,  prefer  rather  to 
climb  up  the  hill  with  difficulty  than  to  be  steamed 
up  by  a  power  outside  of  yourself. 

The  Bloom  of  Age.— A  good  woman  never  grows 
old.  Years  pass  over  her  head,  but  if  benevolence 
and  virtue  dwell  in  her  heart,  she  is  as  cheerful  as 
when  the  Spring  of  life  opened  to  her  view.  When 
we  look  upon  a  good  woman  we  never  think  of  her 
age;  she  looks  as  charming  as  when  the  rose»of 
youth  first  bloomed  upon  her  cheek.  That  rose 
never  faded  yet— it  never  will  fade.  Who  does  not 
love  and  respect  the  woman  that  has  passed  her  days 
in  acts  of  kindness  and  mercy  ?  She  will  always  be 
fresh  and  buoyant  in  spirits,  and  active  in  humble 
deeds  of  mercy  and  benevolence.  If  the  young  lady 
desires  to  retain  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  youth,  let 
her  not  yield  to  the  sway  of  fashion  or  folly,  and  let 
her  love  truth  and  virtue. 
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The  Spirit  of  Life  ;  or,  Scripture  Testimony  to  the 
Divine  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By 
E.  H.  Bickersteth,  M.  A.,  author' of  "Yesterday, 
To-day,  and  Forever."  limo.  Pp.  log.  >I.a5- 
New  York:  Carter  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Root. 
Clarke  4V  Co. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  a  few  months  ago  touched  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  world  by  his  daring  but  suc- 
cessful venture  in  the  form  of  a  great  Christian  epic, 
"Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever."  We  call  it  a 
daring  venture,  because  no  one  has  essayed  it  on 
such  a  scale  since  the  days  of  Milton,  and  Young, 
and  Pollok.  And  like  even  the  Paradise  Lost  itself, 
its  four  hundred  pages  of  blank  verse  lay  for  some 
time  waiting  for  some  one  bold  enough  to  undertake 
its  reading,  and  still  longer  for  an  American  pub- 
lisher who  would  venture  its  reproduction.  But  as 
with  the  immortal  epic  of  the  blind  singer,  reader 
after  reader  began  to  find  himself  astonished  and 
delighted  as  he  detected  the  thickly  shining  gleams 
of  rare  poetic  genius  in  this  work.  It  has  already 
taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  those  grand  old  Chris- 
tian epics  which  the  world  does  not  let  die.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  books  written  on  the  ever  solemn 
themes  of  death  and  life,  and  immortality,  the  upper 
and  nether  worlds,  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  once  taken  up,  the  reader  is 
led  resistlessly  onward  to  the  end. 

But  in  an  entirely  different  field  and  method  the 
author  produces  the  little  volume  before  us.  It  is  an 
unpretentious  attempt  to  adduce  in  a  compact  form 
the  full  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  nature, 
offices,  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  hot  the 
author's  first  venture  in  prose.  Christians  have 
already  welcomed  two  little  volumes,  "Hades  and 
Heaven,  or  What  does  Scripture  Reveal  of  the 
Estate  and  Employments  of  the  Blessed  Dead  and 
the  Risen  Saints,"  and  "  Water  from  the  Well-Spring 
for  the  Sabbath  Hours  of  Afflicted  Believers."  A 
treatise  entitled,  "  The  Rock  of  Ages,"  on  the  one 
eternal  Godhead  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  met  with  prompt  favor,  and  has 
been  widely  circulated  in  England  and  America. 
The  present  volume  is  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the 
chapters  of  that  treatise,  developing  at  greater  length 
the  Scripture  testimony  respecting  the  Spirit's  Divine 
operations.  It  is  a  timely  and  valuable  book,  draw- 
ing all  its  lessons  from  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  it 
treats  with  a  humility  and  reverence  that  is  exem- 
plary in  these  days.  It  studies  fully  "  the  teaching 
of  the  Word  of  God  with  respect  to  the  Spirit's 
infinite  unction  of  the  Son  of  man,  to  his  inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture,  to  his  striving  with  the  world,  to 
his  quickening  of  those  dead  in  sins,  to  his  pro- 
gressive sanctification  of  those  who  are  quickened, 
and  finally,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  his  work  m 


the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ" 

The  Pursuit  of  Holiness.  By  Edward  Mcyrick 
Goulburtt,  D.  D.  l6mo.  Pp.  261.  New  York: 
D.  Applcton  &*  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
6*  Co. 

Dr.  Goulbum,  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  formerly 
chaplain  to  the  Queen,  has  also  made  himself  very 
favorably  known  to  American  Christians.  "The 
Devotional  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  "The 
Idle  Word,"  and  others  which  we  have  noticed, 
have  won  their  way  by  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  their  style,  the  seriousness  and  piety  of  then- 
thoughts,  and  the  reverence  and  devoutness  in  which 
they  study  God's  Word.  "Thoughts  on  Personal 
Religion,"  to  which  this  volume  is  a  sequel,  is  a 
searching  and  instructive  volume,  pointing  out  to 
the  penitent  and  the  young  Christian  the  reality  of  a 
vital  and  conscious  experience  of  religion,  and  the 
way  to  reach  it  and  grow  in  it  The  present  volume 
is  intended  to  carry  the  reader  further  onward  in  this 
spiritual  life.  The  first  thing  about  the  book  which 
impresses  us  is  its  earnest  piety,  and  its  anxiety  to 
instruct  and  save  men.  Another  noticeable  feature 
is  the  directness  with  which  it  goes  to  those  questions 
and  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  life  of  every  sincere 
and  earnest  Christian,  and  the  clearness  and  ability 
with  which  it  helps  the  inquirer,  sometimes  making' 
him  feel  humiliated,  where  it  shows  his  great  lack, 
and  at  others  enabling  him  to  rejoice  that  certain  of 
his  thoughts  and  efforts  are  evidences  of  a  Christian 
heart  One  of  the  chapters  will  be  of  great  service 
to  that  class  of  Christians  who  go  doubting  all  then- 
lives  because  no  raptures  are  vouchsafed  to  them. 
The  author  forcibly  shows  that  the  love  of  God  is  a 
principle  quite  as  much  as  a  sentiment,  and  manifests 
itself  better  by  our  confidence  in  Christ,  coming  to 
him  in  our  troubles,  referring  our  actions  to  bis  will, 
and  by  our  single-minded  ness  in  desiring  to  know 
his  will  and  seeking  to  please  him,  than  by  any  mere 
ebullition  of  emotion.  The  love  of  Christ  is  aa 
affection  of  the  will,  whose  presence  will  produce 
more  or  less  manifestation  in  our  emotions  according 
to  the  temperament,  education,  etc.,  of  the  individual. 
This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  every-day  guide- 
books to  holiness,  but  an  able,  original,  logical,  and 
often  profound  treatment  of  subjects  connected  with 
the  Christian  life. 

The  Earthly  Pamohx.  A  Poem.  By  William 
Morris,  author  of  "The  Lift  and  Death  of  Jason." 
Part  III.  t6me.  Pp.  381.  Bittern:  Roberts  Broth- 
ers. Cincinnati:  Robert  Clark*  Of  Co. 
The  first  and  second  part*  of  tWa  remarkable 
poem  were  noticed  in  the  Repository  a  year  ago,  and 
the  American  and  English  critics,  with  hearty  prompt- 
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nesa  and  almost  universal  accord,  concede  to  its 
author  a  high  place  among  the  highest  of  the  poets 
of  modern  times.  It  has  been  given  to  few  mortals 
'  to  leap  so  suddenly  into  poetic  fame,  as  but  few 
mortals  have  been  so  richly  endowed  with  the  imag- 
inative faculty  and  the  power  of  smooth,  fluent,  per- 
spicuous poetic  expression.  The  world  had  not 
ceased  admiring  and  wondering  over  the  magic 
scenes  of  the  grand  epic  of  "  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason,"  on  the  fame  of  which  the  author  might  have 
lived  for  years,  when  the  astonishment  was  multi- 
plied by  the  appearance  of  the  "  Earthly  Paradise," 
and  critics  began  to  (ear  that  such  productiveness  must 
soon  exhaust  itself,  and  the  quality  be  submerged  in 
the  quantity.  But  no,  the  perusal  of  the  new  volumes 
only  proves  that  the  fertility  exhibited  denotes  not 
the  inferiority  of  the  crop  but  the  richness  of  the 
soil  The  care,  the  patience,  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  poems  before  us  reveal,  thoroughly 
shut  out  the  notion  of  haste  in  their  composition. 
The  author  is  simply  a  born  poet,  and  his  thoughts 
flow  from  hint  in  measured  lines,  with  a  spontaneous- 
ness  that  seems  to  evince  no  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  And  they  are  read  with  the  same  flowing, 
dreamy  ease  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
written ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the 
poems.  He  speaks,  to-j,  in  language  easy  to  be 
understood,  simple  and  natural,  hiding  nothing  in  a 
poetic  fog,  but  clothing  every  idea  in  a  life-like  beauty. 

"The  Earthly  Paradise"  is  a  novel  conception; 
it  is  an  exquisite  poetical  painting  of  those  half- 
reasonable,  half-superstitious  hopes,  that  have  been 
leading  men  in  all  ages  to  dream  of  and  seek  after 
some  earthly  paradise  free  from  the  thought  of  death 
and  pain.  The  machinery  of  the  poem  is  simple 
and  artless.  A  band  of  wanderers  start  upon  this 
search  for  Utopia ;  their  journeys  through  the  vari- 
ous months  and  seasons,  described  with  sympathy 
and  pathos,  constitute  the  links  by  which  the  exquisite 
tales  from  ancient  and  mcdiseval  lore  are  bound  to- 
gether. All  the'  tales,  taken  from  the  old  Greek,  or 
Italian,  or  Norse  legends,  told  by  these  weary  wan- 
derers, are  in  keeping  with  the  deferred  hope,  the 
triumphant  anticipation,  the  weary  disappointment, 
or  the  soothing  rest  of  these  Utopia-seekers.  The 
present  volume,  to  be  followed  by  still  another,  con- 
tains "The  Death  of  Paris,"  "The  Land  East  of  the 
Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon,"  "The  Story  of  Acon- 
tius  and  Cydippe,"  "The  Man  who  Never  Laughed 
Again,"  "  The  Story  of  Rhodope,"  and  "  The  Lovers 
of  Gudrun." 

Health  by  Good  Living.  ByW.W.  Rail,  M.  £>., 
editor  of  "HalFs  Journal  of  Health."    umo.  Pp. 
277.  $1.50.  Hew  York:  Hurd 6s Houghton.  Cin- 
cinnati: Robert  Clarke  if  Co. 
Dr.  Hall  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers. 
We  have  felt  quite  free  in  presenting  to  them  from 
time  to  time  the  pithy,  rational,  and  varied  thoughts 
which  he  so  often  gives  to  the  world  through  the 
"Journal  of  Health."  Dr.  Hall  may  be  called  the 
"health  doctor"  rather  than  the  healer,  his  great 
aim  being  to  teach  the  people  common  sense  with 
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respect  to  the  principles  of  health  and  disease,  and 
to  keep  them  well  rather  than  to  heal  their  maladies. 
"The  object  of  this  book,"  he  tells  us,  "is  to  show 
how  high  health  can  be  maintained,  and  common 
diseases  cured  by  'good  living,'  which  means  eating 
with  a  relish  the  best  food  prepared  in  the  best  man- 
ner. As  there  can  be  no  good  living  without  a  good 
appetite,  how  to  get  this  great  blessing  without  money 
and  without  price  is  pointed  out  in  very  clear  and 
plain  terms."  It  is  full  of  sensible  advice,  and  atten- 
tion to  its  suggestions  would  save  many  visits  from 
the  doctor  and  a  good  deal  of  misery. 

Hedged  In.  By  Elisabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Author  of 
"Gates  Ajar."  ibmo.  Pp.  295.  #1.50.  Boston : 
Fields,  Osgood  CV  Co.  Cincinnati;  Robert  Clarke 
cV  Co. 

This  volume,  from  the  author  of  "Gates  Ajar," 
will  of  course  be  welcomed  from  one  who  is  now  on 
the  flood-tide  of  popularity.  Though  it  has  not  the 
novelty  of  subject  which  made  that  work  so  wonder- 
fully popular,  it  treats  a  well-worn  and  troublesome 
question  with  a  freshness  and  power  rarely  equaled. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  growing  up  among  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  and  becoming  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  was  raised  through  Christian  sym- 
pathy to  not  only  a  useful  position  in  society,  but 
was  made  the  loved  and  valued  friend  of  persons  of 
refinement  and  virtue.  The  narrative  is  intended  to 
inculcate  by  example  the  benign  and  Divine  judg- 
ment, "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go  and  sin  no 
more."  Its  characters  are  finely  and  sharply  drawn, 
and  its  incidents  are  within  the  bounds  of  probabil- 
ity, though  unfortunately  such  judicious  helpers  as 
poor  "Nix"  met  with  are  too  rarely  to  be  found. 
The  book  will  interest  thousands  of  readers,  and  we 
trust  will  do  them  good  also. 

MAUPRAT.  By  George  Sand.  From  the  French,  by 
Virgittia  Vaughan.  l(mo.  Pp.  324.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &• 
Co. 

George  Sand  is  another  of  those  lady  writers  who 
have  taken  the  strange  freak  of  assuming  a  masculine 
tiom  de  plume.  She  is  a  great  favorite  among  French 
litterateurs.  She  is  eminently  French  in  her  genius, 
style,  and  subjects.  We  doubt  if  she  will  ever  be- 
come very  popular  in  America;  we  can  not  hope 
that  she  ever  should.  Yet  she  is  a  grand  writer ; 
rather  exuberant  in  imagination,  extravagant,  as  most 
French  writers  of  fiction  are,  yet  exhibiting  in  every 
thing  she  writes  an  artistic  excellence  rarely  equaled. 
The  romance  of  Maaprat  was  written  in  1846,  while 
the  author  was  suffering  the  pangs  of  disappointed 
matrimonial  life,  and  pawing  through  the  miseries  of 
a  legal  separation.  The  book  glows,  therefore,  with 
burning  indignation  against  every  form  of  false  mar- 
riage, and  with  brilliant  passages  on  the  true  ideal 
of  love,  and  the  felicity  and  moral  beauty  of  the 
marriage  of  kindred  souls.  It  has  a  moral,  which  is 
not  objectionable  as  a  whole,  though  we  would  be 
unwilling  to  accept  it  as  a  true  exposition  of  either 
love  or  marriage.  It  is  nearer  right,  however,  than 
many  of  her  other  productions, 
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"  ^Paif  Woodland." — We  are  sure  that  many  of 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  placing  before  them  in 
this  number  the  modest,  gentle,  womanly  face  of 
"Waif  Woodland,"  who,  for  many  years,  sang  to 
them  some  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  poetry  that 
has  adorned  our  pages.  It  was  never  our  pleasure 
to  meet  our  contributor,  but  as  we  read  her  poetry 
we  built  up  our  ideal,  and  are  glad  to  find  it  realized 
in  the  portrait  that  we  give  of  her.  It  is  that  of  a 
genuine  woman,  beaming  with  maternal  and  wifely 
love,  satisfied  with  her  home,  feeling  that  she  was 
filling  one  of  earth's  highest  places  in  blessing  her 
household,  and  shedding  around  her  a  silent  but 
powerful  influence,  refining  and  blessing  all  who 
knew  her.  No  lines  of  restless  ambition  mar  the 
patient  restfulness  of  those  features ;  she  sang  for 
neither  fame  nor  money,  but  because  the  song  was  in 
her  and  welled  up  from  a  loving,  thankful,  satisfied 
heart  She  was  a  sufferer,  too,  yet  drank  the  cup 
with  patient  submission.  She  has  gone  to  sing 
sweeter  songs  among  the  angels,  for  which  even  her 
picture  tells  us  she  was  ripe  and  ready. 

The  proper  name  of  "  Waif  Woodland  "  was  Mrs. 
Caroline  P.  Blair ;  she  was  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Barker,  in  New  York.  Her  life  was  marked  by  no 
extraordinary  features ;  the  lot  was  such,  as  falls  to 
the  common  heritage  of  men  and  women.  She  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  commenced  the  career  of 
teaching,  early  gave  her  heart  to  Christ,  and  contin- 
ued a  faithful  and  devout  Christian  till  the  Master 
called  her  higher.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Blair,  who,  with  seven 
children,  five  of  them  members  of  the  Church  of  her 
early  choice,  still  survives  her.  She  was  a  sufferer 
almost  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  till  her  death, 
yielding  at  last,  like  so  many  other  gifted  ones,  to  that 
fell  destroyer,  consumption.  Her  poetry  breathes 
always  the  spirit  of  her  life,  indicating  deep-toned 
piety,  sanctified-  and  refined  by  suffering.  We  bid 
farewell  to  the  gifted  writer,  and  sorrowfully  dismiss 
the  name  and  poetry  of  Waif  Woodland  from  our 
pages,  by  giving  two  of  her  poems  which  she  finished 
only  a  short  time  before  her  death,  one  of  which 
seems  almost  prophetic  of  the  coming  change. 

THE  SILVER  CUP. 

Bring  tout  uncle  the  little  escritoh-, 
Alice,  that  stands  on  the  oaken  drawer  I 
There.   You  may  unlock  it— ray  hands,  you  know, 
Are  weak  as  a  woman's,  and  tremble  so. 
Carefully,  child  I  these  are  links  of  our  fate, 
The  silver  cup,  and  its  pitiful  freight. 

They  are  here— all  here — there  is  just  a  score 
Of  pale-pink  leaves — neither  less  nor  more ; 
From  a  tropical  land  beyond  the  sea 
Your  father,  my  darling,  sent  theralo  me  : 
Like  a  sigh  borne  back  from  a  distant  land. 
Or  the  last  cold  touch  of  a  "  vanished  hand." 


You  can  judge  of  the  night— little  I  thought 
Then  of  the  change  which  its  hours  had  wrought ; 
My  hair— ah  me  I  'twas  a  terrible  Wow- 
When  the  morning  broke,  was  like  drifted  snow ; 
And  the  line*  which  fell  on  my  youthful  brow 
Were  as  deep  and  long  as  you  »ec  them  now. 

The  ship  was  stanch,  and  your  father,  they  said, 

"  Had  skill  that  would  honor  an  older  head ; 

The  ocean  for  him  held  its  beaten  track 

Twelve  months,  and  Alice  should  welcome  him  back." 

Tears  darkened  her  vision,  but  Hope,  too  fond 

Of  brightness,  was  gilding  the  dim  Beyond. 

Bertha,  my  blossom,  too  fragile' for  earth, 
Imbibing  heaven's  purity  even  from  birth, 
Reluctantly  silenced  her  heart's  protest. 
And  yielded  to  try  the  voyage  in  quest 
Of  firmer  health.   But,  alas,  for  the  day  I 
When  Bertha,  my  beautiful,  sailed  away. 

It  was  Spring-time— I  shall  never  forget. 
There  were  dews  on  the  early  violet. 
And  the  wild  white-pink  and  the  arbutus 
Smiled  the  saddest,  learfulest  smile  for  us. 
Remembering  afterward,  I  could  see 
How  Nature  foreshadowed  our  destiny. 

The  sky's  soft  blue  was  o'erclouded,  and  thick 
Cold  mists  hung  heavily  over  the  creek, 
Whose  waters  swept  with  a  foam,  and  a  surge, 
And  a  sound,  which  seemed  like  a  funeral  dirge. 
But  the  slow  hours  passed,  and  day  followed  day. 
Until  week*  and  months  were  worn  away. 

At  length,  when  Summer  was  scenting  the  air 
With  its  new-mown  hay  and  its  fruitage  rare, 
A  missive  was  put  in  my  hands,  which  bore 
The  name  of  a  port  on  a  foreign  shore. 
So  fierce  was  the  tumult  which  shook  my  heart 
That  I  scarcely  could  tear  the  seal  apart 

A  message  from  her  I  just  a  few  sweet  words, 
Like  the  first  glad  ripple  of  early  birds ; 
Or  a  carol  of  Hope,  so  fresh  and  wild, 
That  I  wept  for  joy— like  the  veriest  child. 
But  a  silence  came,  and  a  grave  meantime 
Took  its  tender  trust  in  a  distant  clime. 

Ah,  Alice  I  we  had  not  woven  our  plight 
In  a  form  of  words ;  but  the  stars  of  night 
Knew  it,  and  so  did  the  flowers,  and  the  trees. 
For  Mature  had  whispered  it  on  the  breeze ; 
The  path  was  not  hidden  which  we  had  trod, 
The  angels  saw  it — and  so  did  Cod. 

Now,  dear,  you  may  gather  the  rose- leave*  up. 
And  put  them  again  in  the  silver  cup ; 
They  came  when  the  Autumn  winds  were  sighing, 
The  rose  she  held  in  her  hand  while  dying  I 
A  score  of  year* — they  are  faded  and  torn, 
They  came  to  me,  child,  the  night  you  were  bom. 

Two  gift*  on  my  heart  the  angels  had  laid, 
One  from  the  dying— one  from  the  dead  I 
These,  from  the  hand  which  was  wasting  to  dost, 
You,  darling— a  babe— to  be  held  in  trust 
For  him— my  brother— for  this  they  said 
Was  your  mother's  prayer  on  her  dying  bed. 

Alas  for  the  night  I  just  over  the  way 

They  showed  me  the  room  where  bis  dead  wife  lay, 
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Then  they  told  of  the  new-born  babe,  for  whom 
She  bed  given  her  own  sweet  lift  and  bloom ; 
But  the  tidings  which  came  an  hour  before 
Had  stunned  me— I  could  not  suffer  more. 

They  were  sisters,  Alice,  and  both  were  gone  I 
I  remember  it  all,  the  day's  chill  dawn. 
The  empty  world,  the  discomforting  sky, 
And  the  ominous  rooks  that  flitted  by ; 
Though  I  felt  no  pain,  and  could  shed  no  tears, 
That  night  had  accomplished  the  work  of  yean. 

Yes,  dear,  you  will  put  our  treasures  away, 
My  heart  has  been  pleading  for  them  all  day  I 
Grown  weary,  perhaps,  yet  knring  its  cross. 
Your  father  was  never  to  feel  his  loss ; 
No  wearing  unrest — no  pain  of  rent  ties, 
Only  a  struggle  and  happy  surprise. 

But  the  sea  is  deep  and  its  wave*  run  wild, 
So  I  keep  the  leaves,  and  I  keep  thee,  child  I 
For  a  tattered  sail,  and  a  drifting  spar, 
And  this  silver  cup,  which  came  from  afar, 
And  a  sailor's  word,  and  a  tempest's  frown. 
Are  all  that  told  where  the  ship  went  down. 

1MMORTALIS. 

"  Passing  away  I"  this  solemn  truth 
Can  never  more  be  banished  1 
One  after  one,  the  bright  young  dreams. 
The  glowing  hopes  and  golden  gleams 
Of  youth  have  swiftly  vanished. 

How  strange  they  look,  these  silv'ry  threads. 

Amid  my  tresses  shining  I 
A  furrow  here  and  there  which  fell 
As  if  by  stealth,  yet  loudly  tell 

Of  life's  too  quick  declining. 

And  yet  it  seems  but  yesterday 

Since  I,  a  child,  was  straying. 
With  birds  and  flowers,  in  thoughtless  glee, 
Or  kneeling  at  my  mother's  knee. 

The  nightly  prayer  was  saying. 

Or  later  still,  another  scene 

On  Memory's  canvas  waking— 
A  timid  bird,  mid  smiles  and  tears, 
With  budding  hopes  and  chilling  fears, 

From  the  home-circle  breaking. 

A  changeful  sky,  a  checkered  path. 

By  light  and  darkness  shaded ; 
O  life,  how  strange  a  thing  thou  art  I 
But  stranger  still  the  human  heart 

When  the  frail  form  has  faded. 

Buoyant,  and  bright,  and  youthful  still 

Its  unquenched  fires  are  burning, 
Earth's  withered  blossoms  only  feed 
The  deathless  flame,  and  heavenward  lead 

The  spirit's  quenchless  yearning. 

Death  ok  Dr.  M'Clintock.— The  Church  has 
been  suddenly  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  most  gifted  sons.  On  Friday,  March  4th, 
Rev.  John  M'Clintock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  died,  after  a 
very  brief  illness,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  his  home  in 
the  President's  house  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  New  Jersey.  It  was  startling  intelligence 
even  for  his  nearest  friends,  many  of  whom  had  only 
a  few  days  before  been  enjoying  his  genial  presence 
and  society,  while  to  the  Church  at  large  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  illness  and  of  his  death  was 
almost  simultaneous.  His  loss  to  the  Church  is 
among  the  heaviest  of  the  many  good  and  strong 
men  she  has  been  recently  called  to  dismiss  from  the 
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earthly  struggles  to  the  heavenly  rewards.  Few  men 
had  won  so  many  friends,  few  possessed  such  com- 
manding  talents  and  such  varied  abilities,  few  had 
filled  so  many  posts  of  honor,  and  usefulness,  few 
will  leave  behind  them  so  large  a  gap  and  so  hard 
to  fill. 

Dr.  M'Clintock  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1814,  and,  therefore,  had  only  reached  the  ripe 
age  of  fifty-six,  giving  promise  of  many  more  years 
of  usefulness  to  the  Church.  He  was  of  Irish  par- 
entage, and  possessed  the  warm  heart  and  enthusias- 
tic nature  of  the  Celtic  stock.  He  experienced 
religion  early  in  life,  and  maintained  an  unwavering 
Christian  faith  amid  the  temptations  of  a  varied 
literary  career,  and  a  devout  Christian  heart  amid 
the  seductions  of  a  varied  social  life.  He  pursued 
his  collegiate  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  his  native  city,  and  graduated  in  1835.  He 
soon  after  entered  the  traveling  ministry  in  New 
Jersey,  and  was  first  appointed  to  Jersey  City.  He 
was  then  elected  to  a  professorship  in  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  where  he  remained  about  ten  years. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review,  in  which  position  he  remained  for  eight 
years,  till  1856.  From  1857  to  1859  he  was  pastor 
of  St  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York  city,  and  near  the  close  of  1859  he  went  to 
Paris  to  take  charge  of  the  American  chapel  in  that 
city.  He  was  there  during  all  the  hottest  part  of 
our  recent  war,  and  rendered  incalculable  service  to 
his  country  by  his  inflexible  loyalty,  and  by  his 
eloquent  defense  of  the  Government,  both  in  France 
and  England,  against  the  mistakes  and  prejudices  of 
European  and  English  aristocracy.  He  returned  in 
1864,  and  retired  for  rest  and  to  prosecute  his  literary 
labors  to  a  country  residence,  near  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  In  1868  he  was  called  to  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  he  closed  his  active  and 
faithful  career. 

Dr.  M'Clintock  was  a  greater  literary  worker  than 
his  published  volumes  would  indicate,  as  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  which  has  consumed  years  in  its 
preparation,  in  association  with  Dr.  Strong,  is  yet 
unfinished,  the  Theological  and  Biblical  Cyclopedia. 
Besides,  he  was  a  very  large  contributor  to  his  own 
periodical  while  editor  of  the  Quarterly.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Professor  Blumenthal  he  prepared  a  trans- 
lation of  Neander's  Life  of  Christ,  and  with  Dr. 
Crooks,  a  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  elementary 
books.  A  series  of  Letters  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  also  issued  in  a  volume  entitled,  "Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope."  He  was  a  great  and  good  man ; 
ripe  as  a  scholar,  eloquent  as  a  preacher  and  speaker, 
liberal,  yet  evangelical  as  a  Christian,  genial  as  a 
friend,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  from  the  Church 
and  the  world. 

Death  of  Bishop  Thomson.— And  still  again 
Death  has  thrust  in  his  sickle  and  cut  down  one  of  our 
richest  and  ripest  sheaves.  On  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, March  aid,  while  in  Jersey  City  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Bishop  who  was  to  preside  over  our 
Conference,  a  telegraphic  dispatch  informed  us  of 
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the  sudden  death  of  oar  beloved  Superintendent, 
who  had  that  morning  died  of  typhoid  pneumonia 
at  'Wheeling,  Western  Virginia,  where  he  had  been 
obliged  to  stop  on  his  way  to  preside  at  the  session 
of  the  Newark  Conference.  We  felt  as  if  we  had 
lost  a  dear  personal  friend.  Only  a  few  days  before 
we  had  been  in  consultation  with  him  on  some  of  his 
literary  plans  and  purposes  for  the  future.  Now  his 
work  was  ended,  and  the  laborer  had  suddenly  gone 
to  rest  and  reward.  We  draped  the  Church  in  mourn- 
ing, opened  our  Conference  with  devout  prayers  to 
God  for  his  blessing  on  his  Church  and  on  the  family 
of  our  dear  Bishop,  renewed  our  own  vows  to  live 
more  for  God  and  nearer  to  heaven,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Bishop  Ames  pursued  our  Con- 
ference business  with  the  sadness  and  solemnity  of 
our  affliction  resting  upon  us. 

Our  readers  will  find  an  excellent  sketch  of  the 
Bishop  in  the  March  number  of  the  Repository  for 
1865,  and  also  a  very  fine  portrait  We  can  only 
introduce  here  an  outline  of  his  useful  and  active  life. 

Edward  Thomson  was  born  at  Portsea,  a  suburb 
of  Portsmouth,  England,  in  October,  1810.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  wealthier  middle  class,  the 
family  being  remotely  connected  with  that  of  James 
Thomson,  the  poet  The  circumstances  of  the  family 
secured  him  the  advantages  of  early  education,  but 
in  1819,  when  he  was  in  his  ninth  year,  his  father 
emigrated  to  America,  and  two  or  three  years  later 
settled  at  Wooster,  Wayne  county,  Ohio.  Notwith- 
standing the  scarcity  of  good  schools  in  so  new  a 
country,  the  boy  Edward  was  well  trained  in  the 
elements  of  the  sciences  and  the  classics,  and  ranked 
as  a  good  Latinist  A  scientific  taste  led  him  first  to 
the  medical  profession.  He  received  a  diploma  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1829. 

The  young  doctor  returned  to  Ohio,  and  opened 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Wooster.  At  this 
time  he  was  a  skeptic  in  religion,  with  an  entire  dis- 
belief in  the  Bible  and  Christianity.  With  several 
other  able  and  skeptical  young  men  he  formed  an 
Infidel  Club,  to  meet  weekly  and  seriously  to  read 
and  refute  the  Bible.  The  experiment  resulted  in 
Thomson's  conviction  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  this  conviction,  strengthened  by  a  power- 
ful sermon  from  Russel  Bigelow,  and  by  the  instan- 
taneous death  by  accident  of  a  friend,  resulted  in  his 
embracing  the  faith  which  he  had  rejected.  He 
entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  began  work  as  a 
minister  in  what  was  then  the  Ohio  Conference.  In 
1836  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Mordecai  Bartley,  afterward  Governor  of  Ohio. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Thomson  as  a  pulpit  orator  in 
Detroit,  where  he  was  located  in  1836,  forms  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  thrilling  records  of  the  Church. 
The  family  of  Governor  Cass,  and  many  of  the  cul- 
tured and  elite  of  the  city,  thronged  his  ministry.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  year  in  Detroit  he  was  called  to 
the  Principalship  of  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Seminary,  which 
position  he  occupied  for  eight  years.  By  the  General 
Conference  of  1844  he  was  elected  editor  of  The 
Ladies'  Repository.  In  184$  he  was  elected  first 


President  of  the  newly  founded  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Delaware,  Ohio,  the  first  Methodist  College 
in  the  State.  He  remained  fifteen  years,  bringing 
the  institution  to  the  leading  position  it  now  holds 
in  the  education  of  the  West  His  success  in  the 
Presidency  of  that  College  is  in  many  respects  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
In  i860  the  General  Conference  called  him  to  the 
editorship  of  The  Christian  Advocate,  in  New  York, 
where  he  succeeded  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  the  accom- 
plished historian  of  the  Church.  Those  were  stormy 
times  when  Dr.  Thomson  entered  upon  this  task  of 
editing  the  Advocate ;  the  advanced  wing  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party  in  the  Church  had  just  gained  the  as- 
cendency, but  the  conservative  party  was  still  strong 
and  active.  But  such  was  the  ability  and  urbanity 
with  which  The  Advocate  was  conducted  that  it 
came  out  of  Dr.  Thomson's  hands  with  a  larger 
subscription  list  than  he  found.  Few  religious  jour- 
nals in  the  land  did  the  country  better  service  during 
the  war  for  the  Union  than  The  Christian  Advocate. 

The  General  Conference  of  1864  elected  Dr.  Thom- 
son to  the  Episcopacy,  with  Drs.  Clark  and  Kings  ley. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  every  General  Conference 
since  1840,  and  received  the  doctorate  of  divinity 
from  Augusta  College,  Ky.,  in  1844,  and  that  of  laws 
from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  in  1855.  No 
man  ever  elected  to  the  Methodist  Episcopacy  brought 
to  his  place  a  higher  reputation  either  for  learning  or 
eloquence.  His  first  work  in  his  high  office  was  to 
visit  the  Methodist  Missions  in  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
India,  and  China.  The  India  Mission  he  organized 
into  an  Annual  Conference.  On  his  return  he  passed 
in  review  the  work  of  the  Church  in  California, 
Oregon,  and  the  new  Territories.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  bis  portion  of  the 
home  work.  His  first  wife  dying  in  1863,  the  Bishop, 
three  years  later,  married  Miss  Annie  E.  Howe, 
whose  pen  has  frequently  enriched  our  pages. 

Bishop  Thomson  was  a  ripe  Scholar,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  which  was 
always  ready  for  use  either  by  the  pen  or  in  the  pul- 
pit His  style  as  a  preacher  was  chaste,  clear,  ten- 
der ;  his  voice  was  not  powerful  nor  flexible,  but  it 
sent  forth  living  thoughts  and  burning  words,  and 
chained  the  attention  of  the  hearer.  His  style  as  a 
writer  is  of  classic  beauty,  simple,  perspicuous, 
smooth,  and  flowing,  and  his  essays  will  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  the  best  prose  compositions  in  our 
tongue.  His  published  volumes  are  four;  namely, 
"Educational  Essays,"  "Moral  and  Religious  Es- 
says," "  Biographical  and  Incidental  Sketches,"  and 
"  Letters  from  Europe."  We  have  now  in  press  two 
admirable  volumes  descriptive  of  bis  tour  through 
our  Oriental  mission  fields  in  India,  China,  and 
Turkey. 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  Thomson  a  noble  spirit 
has  returned  to  God.  Pure  and  upright  m  character, 
wise  in  counsel,  gentle,  patient,  amiable  as  a  man 
and  friend,  careful,  sympathetic,  just  as  a  presiding 
officer,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  classic  writer,  and  a 
model  Christian,  his  loss  is  great  both  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  world. 
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HAVEN'S  NATIONAL  SERMONS.* 


"  Sus  quoique  attributus  est  error  ; 
Sed  non  videmus,  maittioe,  quod  in  tergo  est.** 

IN  those  days,  vanished  so  long  since,  when 
Theodore  Parker  was  the  oracle  of  Music 
Hall,  he  was  wont  frequently  to  denounce  the 
Christian  ministry  as  dumb  dogs  that  would 
not  bark  at  the  misdoings  of  American  slave- 
holders. Evangelical  ministers  vainly  pointed 
him  to  the  fact  that  many  whom  he  condemned 
spoke  out  boldly  on  this  theme ;  he  had  the 
ever-ready  reply  on  his  lips  that  few  discourses 
of  that  kind,  considering  the  multitude  of  the 
ministry,  fell  into  his  hands.  These  exceptions 
he  admitted,  and  even  lauded ;  but  he  insisted 
that  the  masses  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  were 
sadly  derelict  in  this  duty.  Moses  Stuart  and 
Neheiniah  Adams  were  his  favorite  examples 
of  this  clerical  sin.  Reading  his  charges,  then, 
the  feeling  would  assert  itself  that  Mr.  Parker 
wished  to  make  men  say  to  themselves,  "If 
ministers  generally  believed  his  theology  they 
would  be  more  faithful  against  such  sins."  I 
can  not  help  the  same  feeling  to-day,  as  I 
give  those  discourses  a  fresh  perusal.  I  am, 
perhaps,  mistaken  in  this  thought  Speaking 
and  writing  as  he  did,  Mr.  Parker  may  not  have 
intended  to  exalt  his  theology  above  the  the- 
ology of  the  Church  ;  yet  I  can  not  but  believe 
that  he  was  more  prompt  to  condemn  the  un- 
faithfulness of  his  theological  opponents  than 
to  record  and  honor  their  fidelity. 

The  famous  letter  in  which,  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  minis- 
try, discloses  the  reasons  of  this  conduct  He 
there  confesses  that  regard  for  the  Bible  seemed 
to  him  to  stand  in  the  way  of  needful  reforms. 
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Hence  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  breaking 
down  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  His  op- 
position to  slavery,  then,  did  not  proceed  from 
the  Word  of  God.  It  flowed  rather  from  the 
principles  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call,  some- 
what arbitrarily,  absolute  religion. 

It  perhaps  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Parker 
that  men  would  some  day  ask  themselves  how 
his  philanthropy  differed  from  that  of  Christian 
people ;  whether  the  influence  of  his  theology 
on  his  relation  to  questions  of  moral  and  social 
reform  was  such  as  to  commend  it  ?  Yet  the 
volume  which  gives  its  name  to  the  present 
article  puts  us  quite  naturally  on  this  question. 
Its  author  began  to  prophesy  about  ten  years 
before  Mr.  Parker  ceased  to  blaspheme.  Near 
one-fourth  of  this  large  volume  was  already  in 
manuscript  when  the  orator  of  Music  Hall  fell 
asleep  at  Florence.  *The  rest  has  grown  up 
since,  as  circumstances  have  favored.  But  their 
inspiration  filled  the  writer's  heart  long  before 
they  fell  from  his  lips.  The  questions  dis- 
cussed in  them'  have  evidently  had  a  large 
share  of  their  author's  thoughts,  as  they  did  of 
Mr.  Parker's.  The  twain  are  alike,  also,  in 
deeming  this  work,  though  so  important  that 
men  might  have  been  proud  to  die  in  it,  sub- 
sidiary to  their  functions  as  religious  teachers. 
Each  came  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
under  the  impulse  of  his  particular  religious 
convictions  and  feelings.  Both  lived  in  New 
England,  with  the  same  intellectual  and  moral 
atmosphere  around  them,  save  as  their  own 
choices  and  sympathies  produced  a  difference. 
They  were  sons  of  poor  men  :  in  early  life  both 
moved  in  circles  of  about  equal  culture  and  re- 
finement. Parker  was  reared  a  Unitarian,  and 
became  a  Rationalist  and  a  celebrated  preacher; 
Haven  is  a  Methodist,  a  supernaturalist,  and 
editorial  chaplain  to  a  far  wider  and  more 
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numerous  audience  than  ever  Music  Hall  col- 
lected in  its  ample  area.  Both  were  abolition- 
ists of  old  standing ;  both  Americans  in  every 
sentiment  and.  conviction  of  their  souls  ;  both 
radicals  among  the  radical ;  alike  in  the  sub- 
stance and  form  of  their  intellectual  faults,  the 
main,  almost  the  sole  difference  between  them 
is  in  their  religion.  This  parallel  might  be 
traced  with  a  freer  hand  were  not  Mr.  Haven 
a  daily  and  ever-welcome  presence  among  us. 
Had  he  for  once  gone  over  to  the  majority — ad 
plures  abire — which  he  never  will  do  by  choice, 
we  might  dilate  on  this  piquant,  but  now  for- 
bidden theme. 

If  you  take  down  the  volumes  containing 
Mr.  Parker's  speeches  and  discourses  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  the  impression  which  they 
produce  is  not  doubtful.  A  strong  breath  of 
opposition  to  slavery  pervades  them.  But  what 
is  its  basis  ?  Parker  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
value  of  wealth.  He  prized  it  not  merely  as 
affording  better  food,  clothing  and  homes  for  its 
possessors,  nor  as  a  means  to  greater  indul- 
gence of  any  kind ;  but,  other  things  being 
equal,  he  held  that  the  richer  any  nation  is  the 
greater  will  be  its  happiness.  Hence  he  was 
very  careful  to  prove,  in  every  possible  way,  the 
mischievous  effects  of  slavery  on  national  pros- 
perity. There  is  something  striking  in  the 
frequency  with  which  he  returns  to,  and  the 
urgency  with  which  he  dwells  on  this  topic. 
Commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  popula- 
tion, capital,  every  item  or  source  of  national 
wealth,  is  pointed  to  in  evidence  of  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  slavery  on  material  prosperity. 
In  this  kind  of  argument  success  was  easy. 

Then  he  sought  to  show  that  the  influence 
of  tie  system  of  slavery  had  corrupted  nearly 
all  classes  in  the  United  States.  He  painted  its 
sad  havoc  among  ministers  and  their  churches, 
on  our  higher  literature  and  periodicals,  on 
those  who  held  and  those  who  hoped  for  po- 
litical office.  He  had  only  to  select  and  com- 
bine his  facts  with  due  care,  and  the  picture 
could  not  fail  to  be  effective.  He  loved  to  con- 
trast the  principles  on  which  the  American  Rev- 
olution was  fought  with  those  upon  which  the 
affairs  of  the  country  were  administered.  He 
claimed  that  slavery  had  perverted  the' spirit, 
if  not  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
held  <lhat  its  practices  were  repugnant  to  the 
words  of  Christ.  He  greatly  aided  fugitives 
from  Abe  .South  in  escaping  to  places  of  security, 
resisted  the  surrender  of  such  as  fell  into  the 
slaveholder's  hand,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
arouse  Ike  sentiments  of  the  people  against 
such  abuses. 

He  thought  that  the  chief  sins  of  the  Amer- 


ican people  are,  that  they  put  respectability 
before  right,  law  before  justice,  and  money 
before  God.  He  held  that  the  three  chief 
safeguards  of  society  are  righteousness  In  the 
people,  In  their  political  institutions,  and  in 
those  who  administer  them.  It  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Parker  must  have  judged  with  great 
severity  all  who  stimulated  the  besetting  sins, 
or  threw  down  the  safeguards  of  American  so- 
ciety. It  chanced  that  a  man  who,  in  Parker's 
judgment,  had  done  more  of  this  wickedness 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  died  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  The  preacher  of  Music 
Hall  weighed  his  life  and  character  with  great 
care  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  audience.  He 
told  his  hearers  that  Daniel  Webster  had  great 
intellectual  power,  much  religious  sensibility, 
rare  opportunities  to  serve  freedom,  abundant 
power  to  enkindle  affection  in  others,  and  a 
strangely  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Bible ; 
but  that  his  intellect  was  the  life-long  slave  of 
his  unprincipled  ambition,  his  religious  emo- 
tions a  species  of  refined  self-indulgence,  his 
life  stained  with  treason  to  freedom,  his  affec- 
tions a  spring  of  uncleanness  to  the  gentler 
sex,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  un- 
able to  inspire  in  him  regard  for  men  created 
in  the  image  of  God  and  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  He  said  that  Mr.  Webster  drank 
ardent  spirits,  swore,  reveled,  accepted  bribes, 
and  forgot  private  debts,  left  his  laundress  un- 
paid, and  debauched  the  public  conscience. 
There  is  much  more  of  the  same  sort  to  be 
read  in  that  memorable  discourse.  Now  how 
does  Mr.  Parker  judge  such  a  life  ?  He  simply 
dismisses  the  dead  statesman  to  the  mercy  of 
God  and  the  joys  of  a  better  world.  I  know 
that  this  is  done  with  great  skill.  The  failure 
of  Webster's  ambitions,  the  disappointments 
and  bitterness  of  his  old  age,  are  painted  so  as 
to  move  our  sympathies,  and  the  final  scene  is 
pictured  so  as  to  reveal  the  workings  of  that 
naturally  religious  soul  in  the  solemn  presence 
of  death.  While  you  are  touched  and  melted 
at  these  affecting  circumstances,  Mr.  Parker 
slyly  hints  that  we  do  not  know  who  the  sinner 
is,  nor  what  Webster  had  resisted ;  and  then 
he  delivers  the  dead  into  the  hands  of  mercy, 
with  a  charge  to  lead  him  safely  to  heaven. 

Deftly  done,  sir !  But  what  jugglery  in  logic, 
what  confusion  in  morals !  You  do  not  know 
whether  the  eminent  statesman  was  a  sad  sin- 
ner? Your  entire  course  toward  him  while 
alive  implied  the  contrary;  your  commemora- 
tive discourse  is,  from  end  to  end,  the  arraign- 
ment of  his  life  as  godless  and  wicked.  So 
long  as  the  man  speaks  in  your  ringing  sen- 
tences  there  is  no  lack  of  robust  sense;  not 
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till  Ihe  liberal  theologian  begins  to  assert  him- 
self does  judgment  falter,  and  the  enormous 
falsehood  find  vent  that  men  may  sow  tares  and 
reap  wheat.  In  reading  Mr.  Parker's  declama- 
tions against  intemperance,  slavery,  licentious- 
ness, and  other  sins,  we  observe  the  same 
contrast.  The  sin  is  sternly  and  even  fearfully 
depicted,  its  miserable  personal  consequences 
in  this  life  are  powerfully  unfokled,  its  baleful 
effects  on  society  are  demonstrated  and  sharply 
denounced;  and  then,  however  conscious  and 
impenitent  the  sinner,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
palliate  his  offenses  and  open  before  him  the 
gates  of  paradise.  This  as  truly  contradicts 
our  instincts  of  justice  ax  the  teachings  of  the 
revealed  Word  of  God.  This  infirmity  in  moral 
judgment  springs  from  theological  notions. 
Parker  tells  us  that  God  has  made  man  just 
such,  and  conditioned  him  just  as  he  wished 
him ;  that  he  leads  us  in  the  very  paths  he 
would  have  us  travel;  that,  though  we  may 
abuse  our  moral  powers,  no  permanent  evil  is 
to  ensue  from  such  conduct ;  and  that  every 
soul  is  sore  to  attain  ultimate  perfection.  In 
the  long  run  of  eternity,  the  first  murderer  and 
the  last  kidnapper,  both  reformed  and  blessed, 
will  be  brought  safely  home.  I  am  not  now 
debating  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  ideas ; 
I  only  remark  their  effect  on  Mr.  Parker's 
judgments  of  bad  deeds  and  evil  men.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  such  doctrines  would  not  be 
likely  to  have  any  very  patent  effect  in  restrain- 
ing the  intemperate,  the  unchaste,  the  oppress- 
ive, and  the  irreligious,  from  their  respective 
sinful  courses. 

On  taking  up  Mr.  Haven's  volume  of  National 
Sermons,  I  am  at  once  struck,  speaking  from  a 
critical  stand-point,  with  the  different  atmos- 
phere which  they  breathe.  From  lid  to  lid,  the 
book  is  an  arraignment  of  slavery  in  its  prin- 
ciples, institutions,  accompaniments,  and  con- 
sequences. Yet  it  is  not  merely  the  old  song 
set  to  a  new  tune.  The  song,  as  well  as  the 
tune,  is  different  Mr.  Haven  knows  that  hu- 
man bondage  is  inimical  to  material  prosperity. 
He  often  says  so,  and  even  argues  the  question 
in  detail.  But  you  note  that  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  lias  not  deeply  impressed  his  mind.  He 
indeed  touches  it  neatly,  but  in  a  passing  way, 
that  seems  to  hint  its  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. He  does  not  appear  to  deal  with  his 
theme  mainly  from  the  stand-point  of  the  polit- 
ical economist  or  legislator.  Not  that  he  avoids 
such  topics.  He  discusses  them  at  length,  that 
his  treatment  of  his  subject  may  not  lack  full- 
ness, variety,  and  harmony,  but  his  manner  is 
such  that  you  feel  that  they  are  not  the  burden 
of  his  message.    He  appeals  to  the  Constilu- 
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tion  of  the  country  to  show  that  its  spirit  is 
wholly  inimical  to  human  bondage,  but  he  is  no 
prostrate  worshiper  of  that  document  Were 
it  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Constitution 
sanctioned  slavery  in  principle,  and  even  in  all 
its  practical  enormities,  quite  undisturbed,  he 
would,  in  Heaven's  name,  pronounce  it  a  moral 
and  political  monstrosity.  .  He  points  out  the 
system  of  modern  civilization  as  a  mortal  foe 
to  slavery.  On  this  head  the  contrasts  that 
he  develops  are  sometimes  very  strong  and 
effective.  He  makes  you  see  and  feel  the 
irreconcilable  opposition  which  he  asserts  and 
denounces.  You  perceive  that  he  deems  these 
arguments  and  appeals  perfectly  conclusive, 
against  the  evils  of  which  he  is  the  sworn  and 
steadfast  foe.  Yet  there  is  something  not  easy 
to  define,  but  whose  influence  is  constantly  felt, 
which  suggests  that  these  are  not,  in  their 
author's  estimation,  the  crowning  and  irresist- 
ible appeals  and  arguments.  He  deems  them 
peremptory;  but,  if  they  were  (Jot,  he  has  some- 
thing in  reserve  which  is  peremptory. 

In  truth  there  are  two  men  in  Mr.  Haven — 
the  modern  American  and  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian. Every  page  of  his  book  discloses  the 
American.  In  this  respect  he  is  not  peculiar — 
Parker,  Garrison,  and  Phillips  are  as  American 
as  he.  They  are  as  quick  as  he  to  detect  and 
expose  the  faults  of  their  common  country. 
They  can  display  her  merits  and  exalt  her 
glories  as  efficiently  as  he.  But  none  of  them, 
except  Phillips,  and  he  in  far  smaller  measure, 
has  his  Americanism  penetrated  and  sanctified 
by  the  vital  and  regenerating  breath  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  is  this  eminently  Christian  spirit, 
breathing  in  full  energy  through  the  sermons 
before  us,  which  gives  them  their  peculiar  air, 
their  distinct  physiognomy  among  publications 
of  this  kind.  In  this  feature  lies  their  chief 
value.    Let  us  dwell  upon  it. 

There  is  a  Pharisaism  which  defends  itself 
by  the  rule.  It  is  very  high  spirited,  and  takes 
pains  to  think  all  men  as  high  spirited  as  itself. 
Such  a  Pharisee  says :  "  Were  I  poor,  I  should 
be  too  proud  to  receive  charity — I  could  bear 
want,  but  not  the  humiliation  of  dependence. 
1  would  rather  starve  than  beg.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  poor  in  general,  at  least  the 
honest  poor,  feel  as  I  do.  In  refusing  to  give 
to  the  needy  1  act  under  the  sanction  of  the 
words,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you.' "  I  surely  need  not  mul- 
tiply words  in  showing  the  various  forms  of 
offense  against  the  Gospel  assumed  by  this 
proud  and  sophistical  Pharisaism.  It  forgets 
utterly  on  what  errand  He  came  to  this  world 
who  first  uttered  that  golden  rule.  Such 
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selfishness  can  wear  purple  and  fine  linen  and 
fare  sumptuously  every  day,  though  beggars 
glean  up,  will)  frightful  eagerness,  the  remnants 
of  its  immoral  luxury.  Perhaps  the  Pharisees 
who  openly  say  what  I  attribute  to  them  are 
few.  Let  us  even  hope,  for  the  credit  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  they  are  few  who  distinctly  and 
in  full  consciousness  cherish  such  thoughts. 
But  to  show  that  we  are  not  wholly  blind,  let  us 
confess  that  multitudes  act  in  this  spirit.  True 
Christianity  interprets  the  golden  rule  by  the 
example  of  Christ — it  reads  that  solemn  man- 
date under  the  awful  shadow  of  the  Redeemer's 
mysterious  cross. 

Mr.  Haven  has  never  forgotten  this  sacred 
duty.  While  our  humanitarians  have  inquired 
into  the  natural  rights  of  man,  the  spirit  of 
modern  civilization  and  the  Constitution,  he, 
without  despising  such  inquiries,  has  sought 
wisdom  and  direction  at  the  Cross.  What  does 
he  there  behold,?  With  bowed  head  he  adores 
the  Son  of  God.  Mystery  of  love  !  His  dying 
for  him.  Not  for  him  alone — not  for  a  single 
race  or  branch  of  men — but  for  all  mankind. 
Here  he  sees  a  hew  force  in  the  words  of  the 
Crucified :  "  Hereby  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  toward 
another;  "All  ye  are  brethren;"  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 'done  it  unto  me;" 
and,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of 
these,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me."  Now  bring 
masters  and  staves  before  him.  He  stands  in 
the  presence  of  the  sublimest  immolation  of 
self  ever  made  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  The  master  is  the  incar- 
nate, and,  in  human  legislation,  the  legal  vio- 
lator of  every  possible  right  of  his  victim ;  the 
slave  suffers  every  conceivable  injury  without 
any  earthly  redress.  Can  the  effect  of  the 
Cross  upon  persons  standing  in  such  relations 
to  each  other  be  doubtful?  Nay,  since  that 
Cross  was  set  up,  men  have  realized  that  they 
are  brethren.  The  sublime  sufferer  brands  all 
injustice,  nay,  more,  any  lack  of  tenderness  and 
sympathy  for  the  needy,  as  shameful  immo- 
rality. The  Cross  cries  out,  Behold  how  God 
loves !  Behold  how  men  should  love !  Such 
is  the  tuition  that  has  kept  Mr.  Haven  from  the 
shallow  judgments  of  simple  humanitarians  re- 
specting the  offenses  of  the  slaveholders  and 
the  retributions  which  they  risk. 

We  trace  the  effect  of  such  influences  through 
all  Mr.  Haven's  book.  This  makes  his  indict- 
ment of  slavery  more  comprehensive  and  fear- 
ful than  those  of  the  mere  humanitarian.  These 
relate  chiefly,  and  with  greatest  emphasis,  to  the 
temporal  and  civil  wrongs  of  slaver}- ;  he  over- 


shadows these  with  Its  eternal  and  spiritual 

crimes. 

Of  course  he  is  not  singular  In  this  treat- 
ment of  his  theme ;  but  I  recall  no  other  who 
has  so  fully  and  earnestly  dwelt  upon  these 
phases  of  it  It  Is  sad  to  remember  that  some 
who  deemed  themselves  good  men  were  so  far 
from  comprehending  the  true  spirit  of  such  a 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  they  cried  out, 
"Blasphemy  !"  And  what  was  the  blasphemy? 
Simply  this:  Mr.  Haven  had  said  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  scourged  and  nailed  afresh  to  the 
fatal  cross  In  the  slave.  Surely  they  forget 
that  "in  all  their  affliction,  He  was  afflicted." 
And,  still  more  strange,  they  forget  that  all 
voices  which  denounce  sin  are  but  faint  and 
remote,  though  true,  echoes  of  that  "Voice 
which  shook  the  world.'* 

This  identification  of  the  poor  and  oppressed 
with  Christ  lies  at  the  basis  of  much  else  in 
this  book.  In  1854,  when  Mr.  Haven  was  in 
his  second  appointment,  he  delivered  his  dis- 
course on  Caste;  The  Corner-Stme  ef  Amer- 
ican Slavery.  It  contains  conclusions  which 
the  most  pronounced  humanitarians  have  been 
slow  to  reach,  which  some  of  them  have  not 
been  able,  and  never  will  be  able  to  reach.  It 
is  a  startling  picture  of  the  enforced  inferiority 
of  the  negro  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  a 
stern  protest  against  its  cruel  injustice.  This 
sermon  is  on  many  accounts  the  most  striking 
in  the  whole  volume.  Caste  is  the  denial,  on 
ethnological,  political,  professional,  or  social 
grounds,  of  the  fraternity  of  mankind.  The 
Cross  is  the  affirmation  of  the  unity  and  frater- 
nity of  man.  The  discourse  shows  that  all  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  colored  race  suffers 
are  the  outgrowth  of  caste  feeling,  and  that 
they  would  be  swept  away  by  a  pure  and 
earnest  Christianity.  To  show  how  consist- 
ently the  author  applies  this  principle,  I  need 
only  cite  the  conclusions  he  draws  toward  the 
close  of  the  sermon.  It  was  much  in  those 
days  to  say  that  the  negro  should  be  treated  as 
an  equal  in  society,  business,  and  politics.  Mr. 
Haven  adds,  treat  him  as  equal  with  whites  in 
respect  to  matrimonial  arrangements.  I  need 
say  nothing  more  in  proof  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  the  writer's  humanitarianlsm.  Even 
to-day  there  are  few  who  accept  this  position. 
I  have  neither  time  nor  call  to  defend  this  doc- 
trine; but  let  those  who  reject  it  ask  them- 
selves what  are  the  principles  on  which  their 
rejection  is  based.  Beginning  with  a  discourse 
on  the  Higher  Law,  on  occasion  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  the  sermons 
of  this  volume  treat  all  the  subsequent  great 
events  of  the  antislavery  conflict.   They  will 
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be  found,  in  future  days,  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  memorable  period  of  which 
they  are  a  monument. 

If  yon  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  work 
merely  from  a  literary  stand-point,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  its  favor.  But,  not  to  carry  lauda- 
tion loo  far,  let  us  note  what  appear  to  be  its 
chief  defects.  Some  of  these  are  patent  to 
every  eye. 

I  choose  to  be  a  little  rigid  with  Mr.  Haven 
on  this  head,  because,  when  he  falls  into  sins 
of  this  kind,  they  are  sins  against  light.  He 
has  declared  his  belief  that  language  is  vital 
and  organic ;  that  it  is  not  the  soul's  garment, 
but  its  manifestation,  and  that  it  is  instinct  with 
thought.  He  thinks  that  in  the  use  of  language 
every  great  author  has  a  style  of  bis  own,  marked 
as  his  band-writing,  limited  as  the  shore  of  river 
or  sea.  J  do  not  discuss  these  high  matters, 
but  surely  I  must  be  right  in  testing  Mr.  Hat 
vtn's  work  by  bis  own  rule.  It  was  the  error 
of  the  elder  school  of  criticism  that  it  measured 
and  valued  all  things  by  their  agreement  with 
or  departure  from  a  conventional  type,  and  it  is 
the  effort  of  the  more  recent  school  to  under-, 
stand  the  design  intended  in  every  work  of,  lit- 
erature or  art,  and  then  determine  whether  the 
deed  dees  fully  embody  the  idea.  I  ask,  then, 
whether  Mr.  Haven's  thoughts  and  their  verbal 
embodiments  are  perfectly  harmonious,  I  do 
this  with  the  greater  pleasure,  because  he  is  the 
promptest  of  men  to  confess  and  avoid,  as  spe- 
cial pleaders  say. 

First,  there  are  grammatical  mistakes.  Of 
snch  as  seem  accidental,  I  say  nothing.  It  is 
only  to  cases  where  the  author  is  apt  to  slip 
that  I  draw  attention.  On  page  $02  there  is-  a 
use  of  will  which  is  an  unjustifiable  contempt 
<AtkalL  Not  that  Mr.  Haven  is  partial  to  wills 
no,  with  perfect  indifference  be  often  allows 
shall  to  encroach  in  turn  op  the  lawful  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  rival.  The  termination  of  this  border 
war  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  style  of  the 
writer.  The  following  sentence  occurs  on  page 
363:  "Slavery  is  condemned  more  frequently 
and  mare  severely  than  them  all."  Such  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  objective  for  the  nominative  case 
after  than  is  not  uncommon. 

Another  class  of  mistakes*  seems  to  spripg 
from  undue  effort  after  conciseness..  Thus,  on 
page  483,  the  author  evidently  does  not  express 
his  real  meaning  when  he  says  that  the  Presi- 
des* urged  the  South  "  to  abolish  slavery  with 
compensation."  On  page  363  Mr,  Haven  surely 
does  sot  intend  to  say  that  either  the  New  Test- 
ament or  antislavery  is  more,  spoken  against 
•ban  theatric  exhibitions  or  gladiatorial  shows. 
Yet  such  would  be  the  natural  conclusion  from 


his  language.  It  seems  that  did  may  well  com- 
plain of  the  unlawful  rigor  of  a  literary  con- 
scription which  would  compel  it  to  a  service  so 
far  beyond  its  natural  powers  as  the  government 
of  system.  And  Chief  Justice  Chase  would 
Iiave  just  cause  for  an,  action  against  a  writer 
who  makes  him  vfiroet,  with  Ids  judicial  ax,  the 
roots  of  pride  and  caste.  To  be  sure  these  are 
minor,  but  not  unimportant  matters. 

A  far  more  important  class  of  mistakes  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  author's  pen  does  not 
always  develop  his  logical  processes  with  suf- 
ficient clearness.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
first  discourse  two'  illustrations  of  what  we 
mean  are  to  be  found.  In  the  author's  argu- 
ment to  that  introduction,  I  trace  a  simple,  ob- 
vious, and  forcible  line  of  remark.  Its  devel- 
opment in  the  sermon  would  lay  an  admirably 
strong  foundation  for  the  body  of  the  discourse. 
Hence  its  exposition  should  be  clear  and  flow- 
ing as  a  sunbeam.  Qn  perusual  you  find  it  any 
thing  but  luminous.  You  lose  your  way  more 
than  once  in  the  opening  paragraphs,  and  go 
back  to  regain  it.  The  writer  has  missed  that 
neat  simplicity  which  is  the  charm  of  exposi- 
tion. I  need  not  delay  to  show  fully  how  he 
has  missed  it )  a  hint  or  two  must  suffice.  On 
the  second  page  the  following  words  occur : 
"  Around  him,  as  well  aa  within  him,  ever  oper- 
ates the  same  infinite  energy  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  infinite  wisdom,  co-operating  through 
all  the  lower  orders  of  being  with  his  highest 
faculties  or  by  the  same  obedient  officers  modi- 
fying or  suppressing  their  unhealthy  activity." 
Such  words  convey  no  thought,  but  they  do  not 
fail  to  create  a  sad  confusion  in  the  reader's 
mind.  Nor  does  the  context  in  any  way  dispel 
his  perplexity.  On  the  fifth  page  the  writer 
asserts  that,  "  Excess  of  indulgence  or  of  ab- 
stinence becomes  the  mode  of  human  action, 
and  ignorance  of  the  true  law  or  inability  to 
pursue  it  steadily,  prevents  their  perfect  har- 
mony and  growth."  Here  the  reader  is  puzzled 
to  know  what  is  meant  Expel  their  from  the 
sentence  and  all  its  obscurity  will  depart  with 
it.  Boileau,  reckons  it  the  trait  of  an  able 
writer  that  he  often  teaches  us  the  power  of 
the  apt  word  in  its  true  place.  Mr.  Haven,  who 
not  unfrequently  reminds  us  of  that  admirable 
saying  by  his  easy  but  daring  success,  some- 
times reminds  us  of  it  also  by  his  failures.  And 
one  of  the  perils  which  they  risk  who  snatch  at 
the  highest  achievement  is  conspicuous  failure. 

But  I  arrest  these  ungenial  remarks,  which 
the  critic  can  not  wholly  omit,  to  challenge  at- 
tention for  the  real  and  substantial  literary  mer- 
its of  the  book.  But  I  should  do  wrong  to 
leave  the  reader  with  an  impression  that  such 
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faults  as  I  have  noted  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  In  any  account  which  I  have  ever 
seen  of  General  Grant's  career,  the  affair  at 
Belmont  holds  a  larger  place  than  in  strict  pro- 
portion is  its  due.  To  see  Mr.  Haven  in  his 
best  moods,  read  the  discourse  on  the  Mission 
of  America,  the  letter  to  the  London  Watch- 
man, or  the  closing  pages  of  the  sermon  on  the 
War  and  the  Millennium.  What  rapidity  of 
style,  what  generous  fire,  what  glowing  visions, 
what  many-voiced  jubilation  over  past  success 
and  coming  victories  !  Yes,  when  the  business 
in  hand  ceases  to  be  exposition  and  argument, 
and  becomes  denunciation,  expostulation,  retort, 
exhortation,  exultation,  and  prophecy,  the  au- 
thor is  marvelous.  In  other  words,  the  peculiar 
element  of  Mr.  Haven  is  not  logic  but  emotion ; 
his  mind  is  nimble  and  lyrical,  not  stately  and 
epical.  He  is  in  letters  what  Sheridan  is  in 
arms.  But  why  dilate  on  the  good  points  in 
Mr.  Haven's  manner  when  I  can  reveal  them  to 
the  reader  by  a  quotation  ?  On  page  589  he  is 
speaking  of  the  situation  of  the  nation  in  July, 
1864,  and  his  words  are  these:  "No  gloomier 
hour  has  shut  down  upon  us  since  the  war 
began.  The  bells  almost  tolled,  ring  them  mer- 
rily as  they  may,  so  dismal  were  our  rejoicings. 
The  whole  head  was  sick,  the  whole  heart  faint. 
The  resolution  of  the  Lieutenant-General  hardly 
sustained  the  public  faith.  The  mercury  sank 
into  the  bulb.  Traitors  stalked  boldly  through 
the  land,  and  held  open  conference  with  the 
armed  rebels  against  the  Government.  The 
Presidential  contest  was  beginning  to  agitate 
the  nation,  and  liberty  and  nationality  were  to 
be  subjected  to  such  a  test  as  they  never  before 
suffered,  much  less  endured — that  of  a  popular 
vote  on  the  very  question  of  national  existence, 
in  the  hour  when  almost  one  half  of  her  chil- 
dren were  in  arms  against  her. 

"Dark,  how  dark,  total  eclipse,  was  that 
hour  t  The  sun  was  turned  into  blackness,  and 
the  moon  into  blood.  The  stars  of  heaven  fell 
as  when  a  fig-tree  shaketh  her  untimely  figs. 
We  almost  saw  the  sheeted  dead  walk  gibbering 
through  the  streets.  If  we  failed  in  the  field  or 
at  the  ballot-box,  if  we  failed  in  either,  all  was 
lost  Liberty  went  out  into  returnless  night 
The  rights  of  man  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Free  institutions  were  at  an  end. 
Caesarism  was  the  law  of  this  as  of  all  preceding 
ages.  Democracy  was  a  vanished  bubble,  man 
a  slave,  humanity  a  delusion,  Christianity  a  lie." 

The  critic  may  still  pursue  his  quarry  in  these 
sentences.  He  may  complain  that  the  imperfect 
tense  has  too  perfect  sway  in  the  second  para- 
graph. He  might  say  that  the  sense  requires, 
as  memory  might  have  hinted,  casteth  in  the 


room  of  shaketh,  and  that  returnless  might  find 
belter  company  than  night  without  going  very 
far  for  it.  Great  Shakspeare  would  certainly 
have  chided  that  intrusive  almost  in  the  sen- 
tence whose  phrase  is  inspired  by  hhn.  Alas! 
cold-blooded  critic,  to  dwell  on  these  trifles,  in 
the  presence  of  such  vivacity  in  painting,  vigor 
in  style,  and  comprehensiveness  of  vision! 


DAISY  CLIFTON. 


I. 

AN  invalid,  as  I  have  been  for  many  years( 
is  too  apt  to  become  selfishly  indifferent  to 
the  outside  world,  and  also  to  dwell  much,  la 
thought,  upon  the  scenes  of  the  past.  Memory 
is  an  unfailing  friend,  as  it  is  sometimes,  also,  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  sick  and  lonely.  To  me  it 
is  a  dear  friend.    I  love  to  remember. 

One .  bright  Winter's  morning,  some  years 
ago,  I  was  lying  on  my  couch  as  usual,  quite 
alone,  and  feeling  very  lonely,  although  without 
any  special  cause.  The  day  was  glorious ;  the 
sunshine  fairly  streamed  into  my  room,  gilding 
the  bars  of  my  little  bird's  cage,  and  setting  the 
bird  himself  to  pluming  his  yellow  breast,  and 
singing  in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  as  if  bis 
throat  would  burst,  while  my  favorite  kitten,  in 
the  same  sunshine,  sat  neatly  folded  up  on  bcr 
soft  paws — after  the  manner  of  cats — on  one 
corner  of  the  bureau,  apparently  dreaming  sooth- 
ing dreams,  while,  in  reality,  she  was  holding 
herself  in  quiet  readiness  to  make  a  spring  at 
the  bird,  the  first  moment  accident  might  give 
her  the  long-coveted  chance. 

In  the  deep  recess  of  the  south  window  stood 
my  beautiful  flowers,  throwing  their  shadow  and 
that  of  the  window  frame  across  the  crimson 
carpet  A  monthly  damask  rose  foil  of  bods,  a 
flourishing  heliotrope,  a  splendid  dark-red  fuch- 
sia, heavy  with  its  graceful  bloom,  a  pot  of 
mignonette,  and  some  cuttings  of  roses  in  a 
box,  which  gave  me  employment  in  tending 
them  and  watching  their  progress  every  day. 
People  were  very  kind  to  me  in  the  way  of 
flowers.  I  was  often  gladdened  by  having  seeds 
or  choice  plants  brought  to  my  bedside,  with  a 
kind  note  from  some  of  my  friends.  The  rear- 
ing of  flowers  was  indeed  one  of  my  principal 
delights,  as  knitting,  which  I  could  do  as  I  lay 
on  my  bed,  was  my  chief  occupation. 

it  was  wrong,  all  wrong,  for  me  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  murmuring  thoughts  into  my  mind, 
while  I  could  look  around  me  on' a  room  so 
comfortable,  even  luxurious  as  this  chamber  of 
mine  in  so  kind  a  home  ;  (he  cheerful  light  just 
sufficiently  subdued  by  the  soft  drapery  of  the 
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windows  and  bed ;  the  couch  and  pillows  by  the 
fire,  and  table  covered  with  a  profusion  of  papers 
and  tempting  books ;  yet  it  is  too  true,  I  did 
murmur,  and  I  did  pine  for  the  liberty  of  rising 
strong  and  well  from  that  bed,  and  walking  out 
into  the  open  air  to  go  just  where  I  pleased. 

Presently  the  door  opened  long  enough  for  a 
bright  face  to  look  in,  and  a  s  weft  voice  to.  say, 
"  Good-by,  dear  aunt.  I  will  not  be  gone  more 
than  two  hours.  Hannah  will  soon  be  done  her 
work,  and  then  she  will  come  and  see  if  you 
want  any  thing.  Good-by." 

As  I  returned  the  parting  salute,  even  with  a 
smile,  the  thought  bitterly  forced  itself  on  my 
mind,  "  Why  may  not  I  go  out  into  the  warm 
sunshine  too?"  and  I  found  myself  so  lonely 
after  this  that  I  was  compelled  to  turn  my 
thoughts  very  far  away  from  the  present  and 
the  near." 

The  sunny  face  I  had  just  smiled  upon  brought 
afresh  to  my  memory  one  very  similar  that  I 
had  known  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  My 
portfolio,  with  plenty  of  paper  in  it,  and  my 
pencil  were  lying  beside  me,  so  I  forced  back  a 
sigh  and  a  tear  or  two,  and  began  to  write  upon 
a  foundation  of  facts  a  little  sketch  for  the  dear 
child  who  had  just  left  me,  thinking  there  might 
come  some  weary  day,  even  to  her,  when  it 
would  possibly  divert  her  thoughts.  As  1  took 
up  my  pencil  I  recalled  those  quaint  lines,  I 
think,  of  George  Herbert's : 

"When  matl'ring  thought*  rise  and  repine, 
Thy  rod.  and  Word 
Teach  patience,  Lord, 
And  still  these  barking  thoughts  of  mine." 

Not  many  days  had  passed  when  one  of  the 
sudden  changes  of  Winter  brought  a  stqrm  of 
sleet  and  snow,  driven  by  a  gusty  wind  to  darken 
the  outward  and  inward,  aspect  of  my  pleasant 
room.  There  was  now  no  temptation  to  mur- 
mur, not  the  least  In  the  dead,  white  dreari- 
ness of  all  things,  and  with  the  sleet  dashing 
against  my  window  panes,  I,  the  prisoner,  felt 
only  thankful  for  my  sheltered  position. 

The  family  were  scattered  through  the  house, 
following  their  several  occupations,  some  of  the 
children  being  collected  round  their  mother  in 
her  room  reciting  the  lessons  they  had  prepared 
for  school.  Being  alone,  I  had  just  taken  up  a 
book  which  could  only  be  appreciated  in  soli- 
tude, when  the  door  opened  to  admit,  .as  I 
thought,  the  same  sweet  young  face  I  have 
before  alluded  to.  It  was  the  face,  but  not  the 
expression,  for  that  was  as  dreary  as.  the  day 
itself. 

"What  troubles  you,  Agnes,  darling?"  I  asked. 
"0,  Aunt  Lucy,  I  have  come  to  you  for  com- 
fort; nothing  goes  right  this,  morning;  every 
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thing  is  dismal,  outside  and  in.  I  am  literally 
'under  the  weather and  yet  there  is  mamma 
as  bright  as  a  bird,  saying  it  is  so  delightfully 
stormy  this  morning  that  she  will  have  no  'calls,' 
and. she  intends  bringing  a  great  basket  of  work 
upstairs  and  spending  the  whole  morning  with 
you." 

"That  is  good  news  for  me,  Agnes,  at  all 
events.  What  troubles  you  besides  the  weatlter  ?" 

The  only  answer  being  a  borst  of  tears^  I 
asked  again.  Half  smiling  through  her  tears, 
and  half  vexed  at  herself,  Agnes  at  length  made 
out  to  tell  me  that  she  had  expected  a  certain 
letter  this  morning,  and  the  postman  had  not 
come. 

"That  is  better  than  if  he  had  come,  and 
passed  without  stopping,  is  it  not?  So  you 
think  your  civil  engineer  is  any  thing  but  civil  ? 
Take  care,  darling,  remember  Philip  is  my  only 
son." 

"  I  am  not  blaming  him,  dear  auntie.  1  know 
it  is  not  his  fault  You  expected  a  letter  too, 
did  you  not?" 

"  Indeed  I  did,  and  I  have  been  listening  for 
the  last  half  hour,  for  the  postman's  knock,  but 
it  is  my  belief,  Agnes,  that  the  storm  of  last 
night  has  delayed. the  mail,  and  the  letters  have 
not  yet  been  carried  oat" 

"  I  hope  that  may  be  true,"  said  Agnes,  "  but 
I  am  afraid  there  is  no  chance  for  to-day." 

Finding  her  spirits  were  quite  below  par,  and 
remembering  that  love  sometimes  engrosses  the 
feelings  to  the  exclusion  of  commonplace  mat- 
ters and  people,  I  thought. of  a  remedy  for  her 
troubles  made  out  of  the  same  material.  She 
had  come  and  seated  herself  .by  my  side  on  a 
low  chair,  her  golden  curls  resting  against  my 
cheek  while  I  soothed  and  caressed  her,  for  I 
had  ever  most  dearly  loved,  her  mother,  and 
this  child  was  exceedingly  like  her  in  many 
respects. 

"  If  you  will  hand  me  ay  writing-desk,  Agnes, 
and  mother  does  not  require  your  servioes  just 
now,  I  will  give  you  something  to  read  that  may 
divert  your  thoughts  for  a  little  while ;  it  was 
written  for  your  .especial  benefit,  darling,  against 
the  coming  of  some  such  gloomy  day  as  this. 
It  is  quite  a  love  story,  and  when  you  have  read 
it  come  back  and  tell,  me  whether  it  pleased 
you." 

The  impulsive  child  looked  all  sunshine  again; 
her  bright  eyes  danced  when  she  perceived  I 
had  a  manuscript  and  not  a  prosy  book  for  her 
to  read,  and  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile  she  bounded 
out  of.  the  room. 

The  little  domestic  story  which  you  are  about 
to  read  has  for  its  starting-point. a  locality  no 
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more  romantic  than  a  large,  pleasant-looking 
nursery,  with  all  the  attendant  furniture,  play- 
things, etc.,  demanded  for  the  comfort  and 
amusement  of  one  of  that  species  of  uncon- 
scious roonarchs  who  generally  govern  all  within 
their  reach,  known  by  the  name  of  Baby. 

A  beautiful  young  girl  stood  at  the  bedside 
amusing  herself  with  the  little  fellow,  and  at  the 
same  time  carrying  on  a  lively  conversation  with 
his  mother.  What  remarks  bad  been  already 
made  I  need  not  recall,  but  Mrs.  Clifton  passed 
a  moment,  in  her  occupation  of  emptying  the 
shelves  of  a  closet  into  a  large  trunk,  to  say, 
witfi  an  incredulous  smile,  "You  don't  expect 
me  to  believe  you,  Daisy?  Nineteen  years  old, 
and  even  fancy  free  ?" 

*  "  Certainly  I  expect  you  to  believe  me,  Aunt 
Ellen,"  replied  Daisy  with  spirit.  "  la  all  my 
life— a  very  long  time— I  have  never  even  seen, 
much  less  conversed  with,  a  single  gentleman 
that  I  cared  to  look  at  a  second  time." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  arc  not  compelled  to  say 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  gentlemen  who 
are  not  single,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton,  laughing. 

"  0,  auntie,  yon  know  what  I  mean  I  Do  n't 
she,  Harry?  Isn't  she  a  naughty  mamma  to 
be  putting  notion's  into  cousin's  head  ?  Ouch, 
how  you  pull  my  hair !"  and  she  disengaged  the 
little  fat  hands  from  among  her  curb,  while  the 
sweet  baby  laughed,  and  crowed,  and  displayed 
his  pearly  treasure  of  two  small  teeth  just  come 
to  light 

"Ah,  Daisy,  you  must  not  be  so  cold-hearted 
and  so  hard  to  please.  But  you  will  meet  your 
fate  at  last,  when  you  least  expect  it,  and  very 
likely  4  pick  up  the  crooked  stick '  at  last" 

"  Not  I,  auntie.  Catch  me  getting  married. 
No,  no,  Harry,  cousin  could  n't  be  spared  to  go 
and  be  so  foolish.  Stop  scratching  my  face, 
little  rogue.  How  could  Harry's  mother  ever 
get  into  her  new  house  if  cousin  did  not  come 
and  help  her  pack  up  ?  O,  do  n't  cry !  Here  are 
her  coral  and  bells.  Now,  pet,  don't  cry  any 
more,"  and  the  romping  went  on. 

So  full  of  life  and  playfulness  was  Baisy  that 
strangers  would  scarcely  have  believed  her  really 
fine  character  was  marked  with  strong,  good 
sense  and  energy ;  added  to  these  was  a  sweet 
and  unselfish  disposition.  In  the  midst  of  her 
frolic  with  the  baby  Miss  Daisy  heard  herself 
called,  and  as  the  door  opeoed  her  uncle  came 
in,  with  his  hearty  voice,  "  My  dear,"  he  said, 
"  can  you  spare  your  Philadelphia  help  an  hour 
or  two  ?  I  want  her  down  stairs  to  pack  some 
books  for  me.  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  suc- 
ceeded yesterday  in  getting  a  tenant  for  my 
office,  who  will  take  the  unexpired  term  off  my 
hands,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  take  his  chance 


of  such  patients  as  may  not  care  to  follow  me 
up  town.  He  needs  practice,  too,  I  should 
think  from  his  looks.   Can  Daisy  come  V 

"Well,  considering  the  damsel  has  spent  the 
last  hour  in  playing  with  Harry,  instead  of  help- 
ing me  clear  out  this  interminable  closet,  I 
think  perhaps  I  can  spare  her  to  you,"  answered 
Mrs.  Clifton  wflh  mock  gravity. 

"Now,  Aunt  Ellen,"  exclaimed  Daisy,  "if 
this  is  not  ingratitude  of  the  deepest  dye !  How 
would  you  have  removed  one  earthly  thing  out 
of  that  closet  if  I  had  not  been  here  to  amuse 
Harry  for  you  ?  Never  mind,  you  shall  see 
before  the  day  is  over  that  I  came  from  Philadel- 
phia on  -  purpose  to  help  yon  move,  and  for 
nothing  else.  Come,  uncle,  show  me  your 
books,"  and  kissing  once  more  the  lively,  bine- 
eyed  baby,  who  screamed  after  his  playmate 
roundly,  she  danced  out  of  the  room. 

The  house  in  which  Dr.  Clifton  had  been 
renting  two  or  three  rooms  and  an  office,  stood 
in  one  of  the  gloomiest  streets  of  the  lower  part 
of  New  York.  The  office  just  now  looked  par- 
ticularly dreary  j  the  carpet  was  up,  part  of  the 
furniture  removed,  and  nothing  left,  fn  fact, 
except  one  or  two  book-cases,  a  tall,  narrow 
closet,  and  one  chair.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  stood  the  two  white  boxes  that  were  to 
receive  the  books. 

"  Give  me  your  directions,  please,  uncle,  and 
show  me  just  a  little  how  you  want  them  ar- 
ranged to  avoid  confusion,  and  I  will  have  them 
all  done  in  an  hour  or  two." 

"You  need  not  work  so  very  hard,  Daisy, 
the  whole  afternoon  is  before  you,  and  evening 
too,  if  you  choose,  for  the  doctor  will  not  take 
full  possession  until  to-morrow  night,  when  he 
also  comes  here  to  beard.  I  shall  be  very  busy 
at  the  other  bouse  this  afternoon,  and  can  not 
see  you  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  but  If  you  get 
tired  go  upstairs  to  your  aunt  and  rest  yourself 
by  teasing  her  a  little  while."  And  after  show- 
ing her  how  to  begin  Dr.  Clifton  went  away. 

As  Daisy  emptied  shelf  after  shelf,  and  piled 
the  books  up  all  around  the  box  ready  for  put- 
ting in,  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  would  n't  have 
engaged  to  pack  all  these  volumes  in  two  hours 
if  there  had  been  any  thing  I  couM  have  been 
tempted  to  read  as- 1  went  afoot;,  but  these 
musty  old  medicine  books,  I  wouldn't  be  hired 
to  look  inside  of  them.  How  can  any  body  be 
a  doctor,  I  wonder?  It  is  the  last  profession  I 
should  choose  if  I  were  a  man ;  however,  I  *m 
not  a  man,  I 'm  thankful  to  say." 

Presently  it  began  to  rain,  quietly,  but  steadily ; 
still  darker  and  more  lonely  looked  the  deserted 
office,  and  harder  worked  Daisy.  Casting  a 
suspicious  look  at  the  tall,  slender  closet  of 
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stained  wood,  in  which  she  felt  sore  there  was 
a  skeleton,  "for  doctors  always  have  alt  such 
horrid  things,"  she  thought,  her  voice  broke 
oat  into  a  merry  song  by  way  of  repelling  (he 
melancholy  inmate  from  stepping  out  into  the 
lonely  room  and  grasping  her  hand. 

The  two  hours  were  nearly  up,  and  she  was 
expecting  her  uncle  every  minute;  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  hoping  for  his  arrival  with 
some  little  nervous  anxiety  on  account  of 
"that  skeleton."  StIH  the  books  were  not  half 
packed. 

Right  opposite  the  door,  leading  into  the  entry, 
stood  the  box  at  which  she  was  engaged,  down 
on  her  knees,  with  her  face  toward  the  entrance, 
fitting  and  settling  big  and  little  volumes  into 
the  most  suitable  nooks  and  corners.  The  little 
white  hands  went  glancing  in  and  out,  up  and 
down,  while  the  earnest,  rosy  face,  half  covered 
with  soft  brown  curls,  which  would  keep  veiling 
the  sparkling  blue  eyes,  was  bent  resolutely 
over  her  work,  and  the  song  of  "  Lochinvar  " 
came  out  from  the  box  by  fits  and  starts,  as  she 
was  puzzled  where  to  put  a  book  or  the  con- 
trary. 

At  length,  and  it  was  getting  quite  shadowy 
now  owing  to  the  rain,  though  not  very  late, 
she  heard  the  welcome  step  in  the  entry.  She 
was  very  much  perplexed  just  at  that  moment, 
because  the  books  would  not  lie  to  suit  her,  so 
she  did  not  lift  her  head  from  the  box  when  she 
exclaimed,  "O,  uncle  dear,  I 'm  so  glad  you 
have  come.  There  is  a  skeleton  in  that  closet, 
is  n't  there  ¥* 

The  step  was  now  fairly  in  the  room,  and  as 
she  heard  the  answer,  "ID  see,"  she  raised 
her  ey<s.  But  what  was  to  become  of  her? 
Right  opposite  to  her,  with  only  the  box  be- 
tween, stood  a  tall,  slender,  though  rather  drip- 
ping young  gentleman,  whose  clear  hazel  eyes 
were  resting  on  her  face  with  such  an  expression 
as  makes  one  think  of  the  reflection  In  the 
eastern  sky  of  a  glorious  sunset  going  on  in 
the  western ;  in  other  words,  he  looked  artlessly 
overwhelmed  with  admiration  of  the  glowing 
loveliness  so  suddenly  revealed  to  his  sight 

Daisy's  self-possession— you  know  how  hard- 
hearted she  had  been— did  not  forsake  her,  but 
rising  from  the  floor  the  distinctly  said,  "Ex- 
cuse me,  sir,  there  mast  be  some  mistake.  I 
am  expecting  my  uncle,  Dr.  Clifton.  His  office 
is  not  yet  given  up,  I  believe ;"  and  her  look 
farther  said,  "Are  not  you  an  Intruder?" 

"Permit  me  to  explain,"  said  tlte  young  man, 
bowing  respectfully,  while  he  held  his  wet  hat 
in  his  hand,  thereby  leaving  uncovered  a  re- 
markably welt-set  head,  with  its  clustering  dark 
locks;  "I  merely  stopped,  being  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood,  to  procure  an  article  from  this  closet. 
I  will  intrude  on  your  presence  one  moment 
only,"  and  taking  a  key  from  his  pocket  he 
applied  it  to  the  skeleton  closet. 

"O,"  said  Daisy,  hastily,  "excuse  me,  but  let 
me  get  out  of  the  room  first,"  and  in  her  great 
fear  of  being  compelled  to  look  upon  the  grim 
subject  of  her  afternoon's  apprehension,  she 
made  one  bound  and  rushed  out  of  the  office, 
and  up  to  her  aunt's  room,  waking  little  Harry 
with  her  vehement  entrance,  just  as  his  mother 
had  laid  him  softly  down,  hoping  for  a  good 
long  nap.  Babies  are  sadly  m  the  way  when 
there  Is  work  to  be  done,  and  the  nurse  is 
engaged  about  more  important  matters. 

M  Daisy  I  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  ?" 
exclaimed  her  aunt,  as  with  blushing  face,  and 
flying  curls,  and  very  dusty  hands,  the  young 
lady  dashed  into  the  room. 

"Why,  aunt,  some  man  came  In  as  wet  as 
possible,  and  went  right  op  to  Uncle  John's 
skeleton  closet  to  unlock  It— he  had  a  key  of 
his  own— and  the  awful  thing  had  been  haunting 
me  the  whole  afternoon,  any  how ;  so  I  rushed 
up  here ;  I  did  not  want  to  see  it  Who  can 
it  be  ?" 

"Which — the  skeleton  or  the  man  V  said  her 
aunt,  smiling. 

"  O,  you  teasing  auntie  1  Why,  I  mean  the 
man — the  half-drowned  man.  Who  c*n  he  be, 
I  wonder  ?" 

"I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  more 
readily  than  the  other,  Daisy,  though  still  I  am 
not  certain ;  however,  In  one  respect  you  have 
been  needlessly  agitated.  Your  uncle  does  not 
possess  any  skeleton  closet,  not  even  in  the 
sense  of  the  old  Italian  proverb,  which  bestows 
one  on  every  famhy  But,  darling,  I  wish  you 
would  wash  your  hands  and  take  Harry  a  little 
while,  especially  as  you  have  waked  him  up  for 
me.  There  is  no  talking  while  he  cries  this 
way." 

Mrs.  Clifton  left  the  room,  and  Daisy,,  after 
righting  herself  a  little— seeing  she  had  been  in 
such  a  gale — took  up  the  baby,  and  in  language 
adapted  to  his  age,  recounted  the  adventure  in 
the  office  to  him.  When,  after  a  time,  her  aunt, 
gently  and  unheard,  opened  the  door,  she  was 
amused  to  see  Daisy  leaning  over  the  baby  on 
the  bed  trying  to  get  him  to  sleep  with  a  monot- 
onous, sing-song  kind  of  a  chant,  the  burden 
of  which  seemed  to  be,  "Naughty  man,  with 
curly  locks,  scared  poor  cousin  behind  the  box. 
It  was  n't  kind  of  him,  Harry,  was  it,  to  go  and 
open  the  skeleton  closet  ?" 

Here  was  an  end  of  sleep  for  Harry  now 
until  bed-time,  for  in  came  Dr.  Clifton  after  his 
wife,  laughing  his  loudest  and  heartiest  laugh- 
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"Well,  Daisy,  you  have  been  nicety  taken 
in!" 

"Uncle  John,  do  tell  me  who  that  man 
was,  won't  you  ?"  begged  Daisy.  "What  right 
had  lie  to  come  into  your  office?  Was  be  a 
patient  ?" 

"If  he  was,  Daisy,  you  have  given  him  a 
remedy,  in  the  shape  of  a  fit  of  laughter,  that 
will  do  him  more  good  than  any  of  my  pills 
would  do.  Why,  did  n't  you  know — though,  to 
be  sure,  how  could  you? — that  it  was  my  suc- 
cessor, young  Dr.  Lansing  ?" 

"O,  uncle  1"  exclaimed  Daisy.  "And  only 
think  how  I  tore  out  of  the  room,  because  I 
thought  lie  was  going  to  unlock  the  skeleton  t" 

"  O I  that  accounts  for  what  he  told  me  just 
now.  He  was  puzaled  to  the  last  degree  to 
know  why  the  prospect  of  seeing  that  closet 
opened  should  have  filled  you  with  such  dis- 
may, and  sent  you  flying  from  the  room.  Why, 
my  child,  it  is  his  own  closet — it  was  brought 
here  to-day — he  keeps  his  overcoats,  umbrellas, 
etc ,  in  it  He  stopped  to  get  a  dry  overcoat, 
in  place  of  his  wet  one,  this  afternoon.  Poor 
Lansing  V  And  here  Dr.  Clifton  broke  out 
afresh  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  which  infected 
his  wife  and  Daisy — in  spite,  of  herself—  to  such 
a  degree  that  poor  little  Harry  first  looked  at 
them  all  in  a  kind  of  bewilderment,  and  then 
began  to  cry. 

Quiet  was  restored  at  length ;  and  then  Dr. 
Clifton  lighted  a  lamp  and  said : 

"Now,  Daisy,  come  back  to  the  office  with 
me,  and  I  will  help  you  with  the  books,  or 
you  will  help  me,  which  ever  you  choose :  the 
enemy  is  withdrawn  for  the  present,  any  bow." 

The  next  day  still  being  rainy,  no  moving 
was  attempted,  except  that  Dr.  Clifton  sent  off 
his  books  and  other  things,  and  the  office  was 
quickly  made  ready  by  a  char-woman  for  Dr. 
Lansing  to  bring  in  his  small  library  and  slen- 
der stock  of  furniture.  He  had  commenced 
his  change  of  office  the  day  before,  not  aware 
that  the  movement  was  premature. 

At  the  tea-table,  in  tlte  evening,  Mrs.  Clifton 
and  Daisy  were  formally  introduced  to  him — 
not  without  some  amusement  on  the  part  of 
one  and  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the  other. 

The  hazel  eyes  again  met  and  rested  on  those 
of  Daisy.  A  very  expressive  mouth,  with  a  fine 
set  of  teeth — not  displayed,  but  unavoidably 
seen — gave  a  charm  to  Dr.  Lansing's  face — yet, 
as  he  was  very  thin,  and  wore  neither  flowing 
beard  nor  curling  mustache,  most  ladies  would 
not  have  called  him  handsome.  Single-hearted 
by  nature,  and  perfectly  simple  and  unassum- 
ing in  his  manners,  he  possessed  intellectual 
gifts  of  a  very  superior  order.   In  his  presence, 


and  without  any  apparent  effort,  conversation 
insensibly  took  an  elevated  turn—so  that  tea- 
time  was  made  so  agreeable  this  evening  that 
good  Mrs.  Ward,  who,  being  a  notable  house- 
wife, maintained  the  old  custom  of  washing  her 
silver  and  china  herself  after  breakfast  and 
tea,  was  compelled  to  have  the  water  and  towels 
brought  in  and  commence  operations  while  the 
family  still  conversed  at  the  table. 

It  became  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  Dr. 
Clifton  that  so  pleasant  an  acquisition  to  their 
little  circle  should  not  have  been  made  until 
just  as  they  were  going  away. 

Two  or  three  days  of  wet,  gloomy  weather, 
still  caused  delay  in  Dr.  Clifton's  motions. 
They  were  living  quite  uncomfortably,  because 
neither  their  present  abode  nor  the  spacious 
dwelling  to  which  they  were  going  was  in  order. 
But  now  and  then  Daisy  and  her  aunt  found  a 
little  time  to  sit  down  stairs  with  their  sewing ; 
and  as  Dr.  Lansing  more  than  once  found  them 
in  the  parlor — coming  in  to  look  for  something 
and  forgetting  to  go  out  again — the  acquaint- 
ance rather  increased  than  otherwise. 

It  was  in  the  rain  at  last,  after  all  their  wait- 
ing, that  the  family  one  evening  followed  the 
last  car-load  of  furniture,  and,  bidding  their 
kind  landlady  farewell,  departed  for  their  new 
home.  By  some  process  known  to  himself — be 
knew  a  good  deal  in  a  quiet  way — Dr.  Lansing 
divined  the  time  of  their  passing  through  the 
hall,  and,  coming  out  of  his  office  very  oppor- 
tunely, with  hat  and  umbrella,  be  begged  to 
know  if  he  might  escort  Miss  Clifton  and  pro- 
tect her  from  the  rain.  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  ungracious  to  refuse,  and  Daisy  was 
obliged  to  accept  his  arm  on  account -of  the 
umbrella. 

Site  fully  expected  to  walk  very  carefully,  and 
look  closely  at  the  pavement,  in  order  to  choose 
her  steps;  but  somehow  Dr.  Lansing  was  al- 
ways making  some  remark  that  compelled  her 
to  look  up  and  gather  the  whole  of  his  meaning 
out  of  the  clear,  dark  eyes.  She  did  not  sus- 
pect the  young  man  of  any  design  in  so  order- 
ing his  conversation  as  to  produce  this  effect 
How  was  she  to  know  that  he  would  not  have 
been  so  polite  in  offering  his  escort  if  be  had 
not  promised  himself  the  reward  of  frequent 
glances  at  her  beautiful  face,  and  especially  into 
her  deep-blue  eyes,  so  truthful  and  confiding  ? 

At  the  end  of  their  walk  the  young  physician 
was  invited  to  come  in,  which  he  did ;  and  after 
a  pleasant  stay  of  exactly  the  right  length — too 
long  would  have  been  intrusive — lie  rose  to  take 
his  leave,  at  the  same  time  asking,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  if  he  might  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  them  hereafter  as  a  friend.  Dr. 
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tod  Mrs.  Clifton  cordially  conceded  the  per- 
mission— satisfied  by  Mrs.  Ward  concerning 
both  his  past  and  present  worth  of  character — 
and,  looking  last  at  Daisy  as  he  bowed  himself 
out  of  the  room,  Dr.  Lansing  was  gone. 

A  peculiar  silence  followed  his  departure. 
Daisy,  very  much  afraid  of  being  bantered, 
started  up,  saying, 

"Come,  Aunt  Ellen,  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  done  before  bed-time.   Let's  go  upstairs." 

But  her  aunt  had  no  intention  of  teasing 
her — Iter  own  young-lady-hood  was  not  so  far 
back  in  her  memory  but  that  she  could  feel 
kindly  for  her  niece,  wi>o  had  evidently  made 
a  conquest  of  their  new  and  very  intelligent 
friend. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  NATURE. 


ATHEISM  is  comparatively  a  modern  prod- 
uct In  the  days  of  the  Psalmist  there 
were  fools  who  said  in  their  hearts  "  there  is  no 
God,"  but  it  was  reserved  for  later  ages  to  de- 
velop this  denial  as  an  intellectual  theory.  We 
are  sustained  in  this  statement  by  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  does  not  contain  the  positive  assertion 
"there  is  a  God."  Neither  can  we  find  any 
attempt  in  its  pages  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  By  all  the  sacred  writers  this 
basis-truth  of  religion  is  assumed.  Had  theo- 
retical Atheism  existed  in  the  days  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  it 
would  have  been  denounced  by  them,  as  well  as 
idolatry,  and  they  would  have  left  on  record 
some  argument  in  refutation  of  it  God  gave 
such  peculiar  manifestations  of  his  presence 
and  power  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  that 
the  denial  of  his  existence  was  hardly  possible. 
It  is  true  that  the  ancient  heathen  nations  grad- 
ually corrupted  their  traditions,  and  fell  into  the 
errors  of  Polytheism,  but  they  were  never  with- 
out a  God,  or  gods  of  some  kind,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  the  attributes  of  intelligence  and 
power. 

There  are  many  now  in  the  world  who  have 
but  little,  if  any,  faith  in  the  Scriptures ;  who 
contend  that  Nature  sufficiently  reveals  the 
character  of  God,  and  the  duties  and  destiny  of 
man.  We  would  like  to  have  these  advocates 
of  natural  religion  explain  to  us  the  true  philos- 
ophy of  Polytheism,  and  especially  give  the 
cause  or  causes  of  its  origin.  How  can  they 
account  for  the  historical  fact  that  all  the  ancient 
tribes  and  nations,  except  the  Jews,  worshiped 
a  variety  of  gods,  and  that  the  jews  themselves 
were  kept  from  imitating  .them  only  by  the  fear 
of  punishment  from  Jehovah  ?  And  why .  is  it 
that  Polytheism  prevails  so  generally  in  mod- 


ern heathendom?  The  fields,  the  forests,  the 
mountains,  the  valleys,  and  the  floods  are  be- 
fore those  who  now  worship  different  idols. 
Nature  speaks  to  them  with  all  the  voices  she 
ever  had,  and  yet  they  are  not  able  to  learn  that 
there  is  but  one  God. 

The  truth  is  that  Nature,  corrupted  by  sin 
and  disharmonious,  is  utterly  incapable  of  teach- 
ing die  unity  of  God,  but,  oa  the  contrary,  all 
its  lessons,  in  the  absence  of  God's  written 
revelation,  are  favorable  to  Polytheism—to  the 
pagan  belief  that  there  are  many  gods.  What 
if  the  heathen  mind  lias  some  ability  to  reason 
from  effect  back  to  cause,  will  not  the  apparent 
conflicts  of  nature  induce  him  to  believe  that 
tlie  discords  he  hears,  and  the  contradictions 
and  wars  he  sees  in  the  .  natural  world  were 
never  produced  by,  and  are  not  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  Being  in  perfect  harmony  with 
himself? 

In  the  absence  of  true  scientific  knowledge, 
which  is. taught  only  in  Christian  lands,  how 
can  the  heathen  believe  that  the  God  of  the 
lightning  is  the  God  of  the  tree  which  it  de- 
stroys? Without  the  Bible  how  can  be  believe 
that  the  God  of  the  lion  is  the  God  of  the 
lamb  ? — that  the  God  of  the  serpent  is  the  God 
of  man?  With  the  truths  of  revelation  and  the 
facts  of  science  before  us — with  the  knowledge 
of  sin  and  its  effects  upon  the  material  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  creation,  we  can  very  easily 
harmonize  the  conflicting  elements  we  see,  hear, 
and  feel,  with  the  unity  of  God ;  but  to  a  mind 
unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  moral  evil  these 
difficulties  are  insurmountable. 

Suppose  that  an  inhabitant  of  some  other 
world,  as  ignorant  of  the.  character  of  God  as 
the  heathen,  but  possessing  mind  and  culture 
of  the  highest  pagan  degree,  had  been  brought 
to  earth  immediately  after  the  creation  and  in- 
troduced to  Adam  in  Eden,  what  would  have 
been  his  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
things  around  him?  Possibly  he  might  have 
reasoned  out  that  there  is  one  God,  and  he 
might  have  formed  in  some  degree  correct  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  character.  But  suppose 
the  same  person  had  been  introduced  to  Cain 
the  murderer  and  vagabond  outside  of  Eden, 
could  he  have  derived  a  correct  idea  of  the 
Creator  from  such  a  fallen'  being?  or  from  the 
condition  of  nature  after  the  curse  had  come 
upon  it?  No  I  A  child  can  comprehend  that, 
if  Adam  in  his  innocence  was  a  representative 
of  the  character  of  God,  Cain  in  his  wickedness 
was  not;  if  the  light  of  external  nature,  as  it 
shone  from  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  Eden, 
was  a  sufficient  revelation  of  God  to  man,  tlie 
light  of  disordered  nature,  since  Eden,  passed 
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away,  has  been  insufficient  Sin  is  a  perversion, 
not  a  creation,  nevertheless  it  is  a  terrible  real* 
ity;  but  as  God  is  not  its  cause,  unless  man 
first  learns  the  origin  of  sin  from  the  pages  of 
revelation,  the  boasted  "  light  of  nature  "  is  no 
guide  to  moral  or  religious  truth. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  there  is  a  curse 
resting  upon  the  earth  in  consequence  of  sin, 
and  this  truth  is  confirmed  by  our  observation 
wherever  we  go.  We  see  beauty  and  deformity, 
kindness  and  wrath,  pleasure  and  pain,  happi* 
ness  and  misery,  so  strangely  blended  together 
in  the  world  that  we  wonder  not  at  the  old 
Greek  philosophers  who  believed  an  the  eternity 
of  matter,  and  taught  that  the  imperfections  we 
see  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  bad  materi- 
als out  of  which  the  present  system  of  tilings 
was  arranged. 

The  Deist  tells  us  that  God  created  the  world, 
according  to  his  pleasure,  with  all  the  natural 
evils  we  see  in  it,  and  yet  he  says  God  is  infi- 
nitely good.  But  ask  lum  to  prove  from  nature, 
the  only  revelation  of  the  Divine  character  be 
accepts,  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  and  yon 
bring  him  to  a  stopping-point  at  once. 

Admitting  that  man  is  a  fallen  being,  that 
through  him  moral  evil  has  been  brought  into 
the  world,  we  can  easily  believe  that  God,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  bis  infinite  goodness,  has 
cursed  the  earth  with  thorns  and  thistles,  dis- 
eases, death,  and  all  the  natural  evils  that  exist 
here.  And  we  can  believe  also  that  in  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  material  world,  he  may,  consist- 
ently with  hi*  attributes,  use  natural  evil  in  the 
destruction  of  moral  evil ;  but,  denying  that  the 
Bible  is  a  Divine  revelation,  we  must  take  the 
ground  either  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Nature,  God  is  not  infinitely  good,  or  that 
he  did  not  create  the  natural  evils  in  the  mate- 
rial world. 

Where  is  there  a  class  of  religionists  who 
represent  heaven  as  having  volcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, tempests,  destructive  animals,  and  poi- 
sonous serpents  ?  The  lowest  pagan  conception 
of  heaven  associates  none  of  these  things  with 
it.  Ask  the  Deist,  who  believes  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  to  give  you  his  views  of 
heaven,  and  will  he  connect  any  of  the  evils  of 
earth  with  it?  No.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  a 
place  of  perfect  happiness,  free  from  all  suffer- 
ing and  death,  a  place  adapted  to  innocent  be- 
ings. Now,  what  does  this  amount  to  but  an 
indirect  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation, that  this  world  is  under  a  curse,  and  is 
not  adapted  to  a  sinless  race  of  creatures  ?  But 
what  is  there  in  nature  that,  independent  of  the 
Bible,  satisfactorily  points  to  a  future  heaven 
for  man  ?   Nothing  I   It  is  true  that  we  shrink 


from  death,  and  desire  to  live  on,  and  this  may 
be  considered  natural  evidence  of  oar  immor- 
tality ;  but  is  not  the  same  evidence  to  be  found 
throughout  the  animal  creation?  Does  not 
every  brute  that  dies,  in  some  way  utter  a  pro- 
teat  against  death  ?  If  it  were  true  that  Nature 
has  satisfactory  evidence  of  .the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul,  upon  what  ground  does  the 
Deist  anticipate  a  future  world  for  man  with 
greater  perfections  than  he  finds  here?  If  the 
present  world  pleases  God,  If  he  created  it  as 
it  is,  to  suit  his  pleasure,  he  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue it  as  it  is,  full  of  diseases,  sufferings,  and 
all  the  natural  evils  that  are  now  in  it ;  and  how 
can  the  Deist  expect  to  find  his  heaven  a  differ- 
ent world  from  this  if  God  is  unchangeable  in 
his  pleasure?  Surely  what  pleases  the  Divine 
Mind  here,  will  please  him  hereafter,  and  so, 
looking  to  the  present  visible -world  alone  for 
evidence  of  what  heaven  will  be,  those  who 
neglect  the  Bible  can  find  no  encouragement  to 
hope  that  they  will  ever  see  a  condition  of  more 
perfect  happiness  than  they  have  realized  in 
this  life. 

To  the  thoughtful  Christian  mind  it  is  very 
apparent  that  the  government  of  God  in  the 
material  world  has  a  tendency  to  work  out  his 
purposes  of  mercy  in  regard  to  human  salvation. 
After  man  became  sinful,  was  it  not  merciful  in 
God  to  curse  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
remind  him  frequently  of  his  fallen  condition, 
and  induce  htm  to  seek  salvation  through  the 
Redeemer?  Sin  "  brought  death  into  the  world 
and  all  our  woes,"  contrary  to  the  primal  will 
and  pleasure  of  God,  but  we  ought  to  adore  his 
goodness  and  mercy  that  the  consequences  of 
sin  are  so  regulated  under  the  dispensation  of 
grace  as  to  discipline  our  souls  and  prepare  us 
for  heaven.  Since  we  most  die,  is  it  not  a 
merciful  arrangement  that  disease  and  pain  put 
us  in  frequent  remembrance  of  death,  and  warn 
us  to  prepare  for  it? 

"In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread"  is  a  penalty — at  least  it  is  a  conse- 
quence—of sin,  but  who  can  not  see  the  wisdom 
and  mercy  connected  with  it?  In  the  absence 
of  restraining  influences  the  tendency  of  man 
is  toward  evil  continually,  and  had  the  ground 
continued  to  yield  as  bountifully  after  the  fall 
as  it  did  before,  how  much  leisure  our  race 
would  have  had  to  devote  to  wicked  schemes 
and  the  commission  of  crimes  I  The  couplet  we 
learned  in  childhood,  that 

"  Sataa  finds  tome  mischief  trill 
For  utta  bands  to  do," 

has  much  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it,  and, 
therefore,  the  penalty  of  labor  may  and  does 
become,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  a  blessing  to 
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mankind.  The  natural  world  in  its  present 
condition  is  mercifully  adapted  to  probatlonal 
beings.  There  ist  goodness  in  its  earthquakes, 
its  volcanoes,  its  tornadoes,  its  excessive  cold 
and  heat,  and  in  all  the  dangers,  diseases,  and 
physical  sufferings  to  which  men  are  exposed 
in  it ;  for  the  Divine  purpose  in  these  evils  is  to 
make  us  dissatisfied  with  our  present  state,  and 
cause  a  longing  in  our  souls  for  that  perfect 
future  heaven  which  is  revealed  in  the  Bible  as 
the  final  inheritance  of  the  saints. 


NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 

MASTER  TOMMY  JONES,  aged  twelve 
years,  who  is  just  getting  fond  of  school, 
has  a  bad  habit  of  stooping  while  at  study, 
which  fills  the  sensitive  heart  of  his  mother 
with  dismal  forebodings.  Visions  of  a  round- 
shouldered,  hollow-chested,  wan-faced,  cough- 
ing, consumptive  young  man,  if  he  should  live 
to  be  so  old,  haunt  her.  She  remembers  that 
her  dear,  only  brother,  who  died  of  consump- 
tion twenty  years  ago,  used  to  stoop  In  the  same 
way,  and  this  stoop  was  a  precursor  of  the  dis- 
ease which  finally  carried  him  off.  The  youth 
is  accordingly  admonished,  entreated,  and  com- 
manded to  lay  aside  this  fatal  practice.  Fully 
persuaded  that  his  shoulders  are  at  fault,  Mrs. 
J.  administers  daily  lectures  on  the  criminality 
of  stooping,  giving  them  a  practical  turn  at  last 
by  trussing  him  up  in  some  villainous  form  of 
shoulder-brace — in  which  he  looks  and  feels 
as  comfortable  as  a  dray-horse  in  his  heavy 
harness  on  a  July  day.  Admonitions,  expostu- 
lations, and  even  mechanical  appliances,  are 
equally  futile.  Day  by  day  his  nose  gets  nearer 
the  page  he  reads ;  his  head  creeps  gradually 
toward  his  chest ;  his  neck  acquires  a  swan-like 
curve,  and  his  shoulders  get  rounder.  Mrs. 
Jones  is  in  despair,  and  anxkrasfy  asks,  "What 
can  be  the  trouble  with  Tommy  V 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  his  lungs, 
my  dear  madam.  »The  difficulty  with  Master 
Tommy  does  not  lie  with  his  chest,  his  chin,  or 
his  shoulders.  Consumption,  like  a  worm  in 
the  bud,  is  not  preying  upon  the  freshness 
of  his  youth,  nor  Waiting  the  fair  promise  of 
his  early  manhood.  He  is  simply  near-sighted, 
or,  as  plain  people  term  it, -short-sighted.  An 
object  which  you  or  I  see  distinctly  at  twelve 
inches  from  the  eye  he  perhaps  sees  at  six 
inches  only — the  page  of  his  book  at  school  is 
a  mere  blank  to  him  if  it  be  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. As  the  desk  on  which  it  lies  is  fixed, 
and  can  not  move,  he  must  bring  his  eye  down 
within  this  range  of  vision— Mohammed  goes 
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to  the  mountain — hence  the  stooping.  What 
causes  this  near-sightedness,  or,  as  scientific 
men  have  it,  this  myopia  ? 

To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  it  is 
necessary  to  go  somewhat  into  the  physiology 
of  vision. 

We  see  only  those  objects  which  tend  rays 
of  light  to  our  eyes.  Whoever  has  noticed  a 
gas  jet  in  a  foggy  night  will  recall  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rays  of  light  diverging  from  it  in 
all  dhrections--foraiing  a  circle  like  the  halo 
around  the  head  of  a  saint,  according  to  the 
medieval  artists.  A  similar  halo  of  divergent 
rays  exists  around  every  light,  and  is  noticeable 
m  this  instance  because  the  usual  diffusion  of 
light  through  the  transparent  atmosphere  is  pre- 
vented by  the  resistance  which  the  denser  fog 
offers  to  the  passage  of  any  but  the  compar- 
atively powerful  direct  rays  in  straight  lines  to 
the  eye.  The  rays  of  light  which  are  reflected 
from  the  surfaces  of  bodies  not  luminous  them- 
selves are  also  divergent.  No  two  are  parallel, 
unless  they  come  from  a  great  distance,  and  even 
then  they  are  not  strictly  so.  It  may  then  be 
stated,  as  a  general  law,  that  rays  from  distant 
objects  alone  are  parallel;  those  from  near 
objects  are  more  or  less  widely  divergent.  The 
images  formed  by  these  rays  must  then  be  as 
large,  or  larger  in  outline  than  the  objects 
themselves,  and  indistinct  at  that  How,  then, 
can  we  get  the  outline  more  distinct,  and  the 
sise  diminished  so  that  the  image  formed  by 
the  object  may  be  contained  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  human  eye  ?  The  photographer's 
camera  encounters  the  same  difficulty,  and  ob- 
viates it  by  a  very  simple  contrivance.  All  are 
familiar  with  its  construction—an  oblong,  dark 
box,  with  an  opening  at  one  end,  in  which  a 
convex  lens  is  placed,  and  a  slide  at  the  other 
to  receive  a  plate  of  sensitive  glass,  called  a 
negative.  Rays  of  light  pasting  through  this 
opening  fall -upon  the  negative,  and  leave  behind 
them  a  picture  of  the  object  from  which  they 
come.  Such  a  picture  may  be  only  a  hundredth 
part  as  large  as  the  original  object,  and  yet 
faithfully  depict  every  part  of  it  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  convex 
lens,  through  which  these  rays  pass;  and  Its 
office  is  to  refract,  or  bend  them,  until  they  come 
together,  or,  in  other  words,  are  brought  to  a 
focus  upon  the  plate  of  sensitive  glass.  In  this 
way  rays  of  light  widely  divergent  are  concen- 
trated, until  they  form  an  image  only  a  few 
inches  from  the  lens — a  distinct  image,  whose 
size  depends  upon  the  degree  of  refraction  of 
the  convex  lens.  Hy  it  parallel  rays  are  ren- 
dered convergent,  and  divergent  rays  parallel, 
at  a  certain  distance  within  the  camera,  denom- 
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inated  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  To  increase 
the  efficiency  of  this  instrument,  we  have,  be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  parts,  a  diaphragm 
plate,  to  intercept  all  rays  except  those  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  lens — thus  securing  a 
sharply  defined  image  as  free  as  possible  from 
spherical  aberration — a  draw  tube  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  distance  between  the  lens  and 
the  negative  within  the  camera;  thus  accom- 
modating the  former  for  objects  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance;  and  a  surface  within,  painted 
black  to  shut  out  all  rays  except  those  passing 
through  the  convex  lens,  . 

The  eye  is  a  camera  in  miniature— *  darkened 
chamber,  admitting  light  only  through  tlte  small 
pupillary  opening  in  front  The  convex  cornea 
and  crystalline  lens  correspond  to  the  double 
convex  lens ;  the  iris  answers  to  the  diaphragm 
plate;  the  ciliary  process  accommodating  for 
near  and  remote  vision,  performs  the  office  of  the 
draw-tube;  the  dark  choroid,  lining  the  tough 
resisting  sclerotic,  is  analogous  to  the  black 
paint  daubed  over  the  inside  of  the  camera,  and 
the  retinal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  forms 
the  negative  retinal.  If  a  convex  lens  be 
essential  to  the  production  of  a  distinct  image, 
reduced  in  sice,  at  a  distance  of  eight,  tea,  or 
twelve  inches  from  the  opening  of  the  camera, 
much  more  is  it  essential  in  the  human  eye, 
where  an  image  of  an  object  sometimes  of  great 
extent,  a  landscape  or  a  mountain,  is  to  be 
thrown  upon  less  than  a  half  square  inch  of  sur- 
face, at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  an  inch, 
from  the  opening  in  the  iris.  This  focusing 
of  divergent  and  parallel  rays  is  effected  upon 
the  retina— a  nervous  expansion  lining  the  whole 
posterior  part  of  the  eye.  The  brain,  therefore, 
has  by  this  means  an  image  spread  out  before 
it,  and  is  enabled  to  read  it  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  eye,  then,  are: 
I.  An  apparatus  for  bringing  rays  of  light  to  a 
focus.  1.  A  sensitive  surface  to  receive  the 
image  formed  by  these  concentered  rays.  If, 
therefore,  the  refracting  apparatus  be  normal, 
and  the  retina  be  placed  just  at  its  focal  point, 
the  eye,  viewed  as  an  optical  instrument,  may 
be  considered  a  perfect  one.  Opacities  in  the 
front  part  of  the  eye,  preventing  the  passage  of 
rays  to  the  retina,  or  disease  of  the  nerve,  pre- 
venting the  brain  from  recognizing  the  presence 
of  the  picture  photographed  there,  do  not  now 
concern  us,  since  they  can  not  be  considered 
optical  defects. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  convex  crys- 
talline lens  possesses  too  great  refractive  power, 
so  that  the  rays  brought  to  a  feces  before  reach- 
ing the  retina  cross  each  other  and  diverge 


again.  The  result  would  be  a  confused  image 
upon  the  retina;  those  rays  alone  throwing  a 
distinct  image  which,  by  reason  of  their  great 
divergence  on  entering  the  eye,  were  not  brought 
to  a  focus  with  the  rest  The  practical  result 
would  be  the  same  if  the  difficulty  were  not  in 
the  refracting  apparatus,  but  in  the  position  of 
the  retina — it  being  placed  behind  the  focal 
point  of  the  eye.  The  image  is  formed  at  the 
right  spot,  but  the  retina  is  not  there  to  receive 
it  The  rays  cross  each  other  as  before,  be- 
come divergent,  and  produce  an  indistinct 
image.  This  is  the  condition  in  myopia.  The 
chamber  of  the  camera  is  too  long ;  the  neg- 
ative is  behind  the  image,  and  a  blurred  picture 
results.  Our  friend  Tommy  has  an  eyeball 
which  is  too  long.  He  sees  objects  distinctly 
only  when  they  are  brought  very  near  the  eye, 
because  their  rays  of  light  being  widely  diver- 
gent, can  alone  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina,  while  distant  objects  are  rendered  in- 
distinct from  the  formation  of  their  images  in 
front  of  the  retina.  This  inability  to  see  dis- 
tant objects  distinctly  constitutes  myopia. 

Until  recently  scientific  men  supposed  that 
near-sightedness  depended  upon  an  unnatural 
roundness  of  the  front  of  the  eye,  producing 
excessive  refraction,  and  the  notion  is  still  a 
popular  one.  This  erroneous  explanation  of  the 
defect  gave  rise  to  an  equally  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  this  disease  would  disappear  in  old 
age,  when  the  eye  became  flatter  than  natural. 
Painstaking  measurements  of  tlte  eye,  made  by 
those  most  patient  of  men,  German  oculists,  have 
proven,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  extreme  round- 
ness does  not  exist,  neither  is  there  any  appre- 
ciable flattening  of  the  eye  in  old  age.  These 
measurements,  have  demonstrated  that  the  defect 
is  due  to  excessive  length  of  the  eyebalL  In- 
stead of  measuring  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  from 
front  to  rear  as  it  should,  the  eye  has  a  length 
of  i.i  or  even  14  inches.  In  old  age  there  is 
a  gradual  change  in  the  shape  of  the  convex 
crystalline  lens  by  which  its  power  of  refraction 
is  diminished ;  and  in  extremely  rare  instances 
of  slight  myopia,  unaccompanied  by  any  disease 
of  the  retina,  this  diminished  refraction  may 
remedy  the  near-sightedness.  The  unfortunate 
rarity  of  its  occurrence  will  be  explained  fur- 
ther on. 

Myopia  is  often  hereditary — perhaps  it  is  so 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  incipient  defect, 
causing  little  inconvenience  at  the  start,  may  be 
very  much  increased  by  injudicious  manage- 
ment This  is  abundantly  shown  to  be  true  by 
the  great  army  of  school  children  who  are  only 
found  to  be  near-sighted  after  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  study.  These  children  originally 
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had  a  predisposition  only  to  myopia  in  the  (act 
that  a  weakening  of  the  coats  of  the  eye  existed, 
by  which  they  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
mnscles  attached  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  the  eye  in  various  directions.  These 
muscles  act  most  powerfully  when  the  eye  is 
looking  at  near  objects,  and  their  action  tends 
to  elongate  the  eye,  the  two  sets  of  muscles 
pulling  in  opposite  directions.  Now,  if  a  child's 
eye  be  congested  with  blood  by  constant  stoop- 
ing over  a  low  desk,  its  immature  tunics  natu- 
rally weaker  than  they  should  be,  finally  yield  to 
these  opposing  forces,  and  an  increase  of  the 
antero-posterlor  diameter  results.  This  is  why 
the  child,  slightly  myopic  at  birth,  becomes 
markedly  so  after  commencing  active  study,  or 
after  pursuing  any  occupation  requiring  close 
attention.  By  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope — 
.an  instrument  by  which  the  interior  of  the  eye 
can  be  scanned  as  thoroughly  as  its  exterior— it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  in  high  degrees  of 
myopia  there  is  bulging  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  eye,  producing  a  stretching  and  conse- 
quent thinning  of  the  retina,  and  even  a  separa- 
tion of  it  from  the  sclerotic.  When  the  latter 
occurs  the  nerve  fibers  lose  entirely  their  sensi- 
bility to  light,  and  no  longer  convey  impressions 
to  the  brain  from  the  part  so  separated.  When 
the  retina  is  made  tenser  and  thinner  than 
natural,  clearness  of  vision  is  tost  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  If  these  unfavorable  conditions 
continue  to  operate,  the  myopia  will  increase 
until  the  tissues  of  the  eye  become  matured  in 
manhood  and  capable  of  resisting  pressure. 
The  myopia  then  becomes  stationary  and  con- 
tinual during  life. 

Our  friend  Tommy  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  snuff  the  page  because  he  knows  no  better, 
and  thus  place  himself  in  a  most  favorable  con- 
dition to  aggravate  the  difficulty.  As  he  grows 
older,  and  becomes  more  ambitious  to  excel  in 
study,  he  will  use  badly  printed  books  at  un- 
seasonable hours — studying  by  artificial  and 
oftentimes  injurious  lights — until  the  slight  de- 
fect becomes  almost  If  not  quite  a  diseased  con- 
dition. Much  mortification  of  spirit  is  in  store 
for  him,  if  he  be  at  all  thin-skinned,  by  reason 
of  the  daily  blunders  he  will  commit.  .He  will 
pass  by  his  own  mother  in  the  street,  in  a  most 
unfilial  manner,  not  dreaming  that  he  has  ever 
seen  her  before.  He  will  bbw  with  the  utmost 
politeness  to  entire  strangers,  under  a  vague 
impression  that  he  ought  to  know  them.  At 
the  table  he  will  fail  to  discern  any  difference 
between  bread  and  butter,  making  indiscriminate 
attacks  upon  them  with  his  fingers.  While  at 
church  a  dim  darkness  sawing  the  air— a  shadowy 
outline  of  the  human  form  will  be  his  only  im- 


pression of  the  appearance' of  the  occupant  of 
the  pulpit  His  utter  disregard  of  many  obvious 
precepts  of  courtesy  will  cause  much  scandal  to 
his  friends  and  trouble  to  himself.  It  is,  how- 
ever, some  satisfaction  to  know  that  in  due  lime 
he  will  discover  his  defect  of  vision,  and  with 
an  appreciative  pah*  of  glasses  will  get  about 
the  world  very  well,  if  his  eyes  be  not  too  much 
injured  by  previous  neglect 

A  remedy  for  myopia  is  found  in  the  use  of 
concave  glasses.  These  simply  lessen  the  re- 
fractive power  of  the  eye,  and  thus  throw  the 
image  back  directly  upon  the  retina.  Such 
glasses  are  a  boon  to  the  near-sighted  man. 
By  their  aid,  instead  of  groping  about  the  world, 
almost  needing,  like  one  of  old,  some  one  to 
lead  him  by  the  hand,  he  is  now  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  men  of  keenest  sight  A  new  world 
opens  before  him,  of  whose  beauty  he  never 
dreamed  before.  A  thousand  objects  hitherto 
unknown,  or  scarcely  seen,  are  revealed  to  him 
by  the  agency  of  these  simple  pieces  of  concave 
glass — as  the  countenances  of  friends,  the  signs 
along  the  streets,  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  like. 
Posthumous  blessings  rest  ever  on  the  head  of 
the  unknown  benefactor  of  the  race  who  dis- 
covered their  marvelous  properties,  centuries 
before  Kepler  explained  the  principles  govern- 
ing their  use  I 

All  near-sighted  people  do  not  possess  suffi- 
cient myopia  to  require  the  aid  of  concave 
glasses.  If  vision  be  only  slightly  impaired, 
not  deteriorating,  or  it  may  be  gradually  im- 
proving without  them,  they  are  not  necessary, 
and  should-  by  no  means  be  used.  This  very 
rarely  happens.  The  worst  feature  of  myopia, 
as  shown  by  ophthalmoscopic  researches,  is  its 
progressive  character.  This  can  not  always  be 
prevented  by  the  most  judicious  management 
The  bulging  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye, 
the  tenuity  of  cloroid  coat  due  to  diminished 
nutrition  and  the  tension  of  the  retina,  may  all 
increase  until  irremediable  harm  is  done  to 
vision.  The  faculty  of  vision  becomes  more 
and  more  impaired,  until  even  a  resort  to  power- 
ful concave  glasses  does  not  furnish  any  great 
amount  of  relief.  Hence,  if  the  myopia  be 
found  at  all  progressive,  concave  glasses  should 
be  procured  early,  and  worn  more  or  less  con- 
stantly. If  the  degree  of  near-sightedness  be 
so  great  that  the  effort  to  concentrate  the  gaze 
of  both  eyes  upon  the  page  while  reading  be- 
comes painful,  and  the  pain  be  accompanied  by 
fullness  of  the  bead,  and  a  sense  of  oppression 
in  the  eyeball,  then  concave  glasses  are  not  a 
mere  convenience,  but  a  decided  necessity  to 
prevent  graver  evils.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  glass  should  be  worn  constantly — being  of 
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as  low  power  a*  will  afford  easy  and  distinct 
vision.  Those  who  don  glasses  in  early  life 
must,  as  a  rule,  expect  that  they  will  become 
life-long  companions,  and  dismiss  all  hope  of 
l>eing  able  to  lay  them  aside  in  declining  years. 
This  will  be  especially  true  of  those  engaged  in 
literary  or  mechanical  pursuits  requiring  espe- 
cial use  of  the  eyes,  in  whose  cases  the  myopia 
will  be  progressive  enough  to  undo  all  the  good 
which  might  otherwise  attend  any  alteration  in 
the  convexity  of  the  crystalline-  lens.  It  is 
generally  better  that  the  excessively  myopic 
person  should  have  a  glass  of  high  concavity 
for  viewing  distant  objects,  and  one  of  lower 
power  for  reading,  that  too  great  assistance  be 
not  furnished  the  eye  for  near  vision,  producing 
thus  an  effort  at  accommodation.  A  moderately 
near-sighted  person  will  be  able  to  nse  the  same 
glass  for  near  and  distant  vision  without  fear  of 
disturbing  the  power  of  accommodation.  Not- 
withstanding the  almost  perfect  relief  furnished 
by  concave  glasses,  a  certain  inconvenience  at- 
tends their  nse,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate that  Master  Tommy  will  be  eventually 
compelled  to  pat  them  on.  He  might  possibly 
never  be  obliged  to  nse  them  if  he  or  his  friends 
knew  how  rightly  to  manage  his  eyes  dnring 
the  next  few  years.  He  should  never  use  his 
eyes  continually  for  a  long  period,  especially 
by  insufficient  or  artificial  light  It  would  be 
better  for  him  not  to  read  or  study  at  all  at 
night.  When  at  school  his  desk  should  be  of  a 
proper  height,  so  that  he  may  read  or  write 
without  being  obliged  to  stoop  over  his  work. 
The  book  he  uses  should  have  large,  fresh  type, 
and  any  long  gazing  at  minute  objects  should 
be  avoided.  His  eye  should  be  daily  trained  to 
look  at  distant  objeots,  and  his  vision  in  this 
particular  should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  extreme  keenness  of  vision  which 
the  sailor  enjoys  from  his  training  at  the  mast- 
head, illustrates  how  much  benefit  maybe  hoped 
for  by  such  disciplinary  measures.  By  pursuing 
such  measures  untH  the  tissues  of  the  eye,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  tissues  of  the  body, 
acquire  the  maturity  of  adirit  life,  he  needs  have 
little  fear  that  his  myopia  will  much  increase. 
The  seed  of  the  great  harvest  which  spectacle- 
makers  and  opticians  reap,  is  sown  in  early 
youth,  when  the  mischief  is  done  before  its 
existence  Is  suspected.  Myopia  is  much  more 
commonly  found,  as  hinted  above,  among  literary 
men,  artisans,  engravers,  and  the  like — men  who 
have  overtaxed  their  eyes  by  long-continued 
gasing  at  minute  objects.  The  laboring  classes 
are  singularly  free  from  those  high  degrees  of 
the  defect  we  see  in  the  former  classes — not 
that  any  difference  exists  at  birth  between  the 


two.  The  hereditary  predispositions  existing 
alike  in  both  are  in  the  one  case  developed  by 
the  subsequent  habits  of  life,  and  in  the  oilier 
held  in  check  by  more  favorable  pursuits.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  statistics  have 
thus  far  been  gathered  m  our  own  country  from 
which  the  percentage  of  near-sighted  people 
could  be  determined. 

From  observations  made  in  Germany — that 
land  of  close  students  and  myopics — it  is  esti- 
mated that  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  show  this  condition.  Dr. 
H.  Cohn  has  published  some  interesting  figures 
showing  the  influence  which  a  life  of  study  has 
in  producing  it  These  figures  were  compiled 
from  observations  among  school  children,  and 
showed  that,  while  in  the  primary  schools  in 
the  country  the  percentage  of  myopics  was 
only  1.4,  in  city  primary  schools  it  rose  to  6.6, 
due,  of  course,  to  closer  confinement  and  greater 
incentives  to  study ;  in  the  next  grade,  the 
medium  or  grammar  school,  10.4  per  cent ;  in 
the  gymnasia,  and  other  higher  schools,  21 
per  cent.  _ 


HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


MEN  can  never  precisely  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
composed,  nor,  in  particular,  how  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  the  spirit  of  man  are  combined  in 
them  so  as  to  make  them  at  the  same  time 
Divine  and  human— a  Divine  word  reaching  to 
heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  human,  and  quite 
near  to  us.  This  is  not  less  difficult  to  explain 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  and  human 
nature  were  United  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  par- 
allel is  not  mine,  for  Scripture  calls  itself  the 
written  Word,  and  it  calls  Jesus  Christ  the 
"Word  made  flesh."  But,  however  the  Holy 
Scriptures  may  have  been  composed,  "they 
literally  are  heaven  speaking  upon  earth ;"  they 
are  the  maxims  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  com- 
municated to  men  in  human  language,  as  if  the 
invisible  world  were  come  down  among  them 
and  placed  before  their  eyes.  There  is  no  other 
book,  even  among  the  best,  which  like  this 
makes  known  to  us  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  All  are  more  or  less  tainted 
with  human  errors — this  alone  is  exempt  from 
them.  It  is  the  -book  of  God,  full  of  the  truth 
of  God  ;  in  it  we  hear  God  speak  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  We  see  God,  man — the  present,  the 
future — life  and  death — time  and  eternity,  de- 
scribed exactly  as  they  are.  "  For  any  one  who 
has  tbns  understood  what  Scripture  is  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  confess  the  use  he  ought  to  make 
of  it." 
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COME  FROM  THY  DREAMING. 


Comk  from  thy  dreaming,  the  daylight  is  dying ; 

From  the  sweet  South-land  the  breezes  blow  free  ; 
Over  the  moorlands  the  night-birds  are  flying, 

Fragrance  is  stirring  'mid  blossom  and  tree. 

Down  in  the  westward  the  red  clouds  are  glowing, 
Dabbled  with  purple  and  flashing  with  gold ; 

O'er  the  horizon  their  banners  are  flowing, 
Trailing  the  hills  with  voluptuous  fold. 

Far  in  the  distance  the  blue  sea  is  gleaming, 
Moaning  in  tenderest  tones  to  the  light ; 

Catching  the  last  of  the  day's  rosy  beaming, 
Flashing  it  back  in  the  race  of  the  night. 

Come  from  thy  dreaming,  the  flower-bells  are  swinging, 
Breathing  their  fragrance  'mid  gathering  dew ; 

Faint  sounds  the  tremulous  vesper-bells  ringing, 
Cut  from  the  distance  all  mellow  and  brae. 
Vol  XXX  —j; 


Come,  for  the  heat  of  the  day  is  declining, 
Cold  winds  are  stealing  from  mountain  and  sea ; 

Softly  the  star  of  the  evening  is  shining — 
Come,  for  my  spirit  is  sighing  for  thee. 

Come  from  thy  dreaming,  the  willows  are  sighing, 
Trailing  their  locks  in  luxuriant  woe ; 

Delicate  perfumes  are  lazily  straying 
Down  through  the  valley  all  bloomy  and  low. 

Here  will  thy  spirit  grow  fervent  and  tender, 
Casting  the  care  of  the  busy  day  by ; 

Come  bathe  thy  soul  in  this  glorious  splendor, 
Under  the  bend  of  the  beautiful  sky. 

Come,  for  the  purple-winged  twilight  is  shading 
Mountain  and  valley,  wild  moorland  and  sea; 

Far  in  the  westland  the  red  light  is  fading — 
Come,  for  my  spirit  i*  calling  for  thee. 
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"IN  THE  WORLD  YE  SHALL  HAVE 
TRIBULATION." 


My  Savior  said,  "  Take  up  thy  cross 
And  follow  Me  where.  I  may  lead ; 

Count  every  earthly  treasure  dross, 
And  losing,  find  thy  life  indeed  1" 

I  raised  my  burden ;  it  was  light ; 
Alas  I  how  heavy  it  has  grown  1 

0  toilsome  way  I  O  cruel  height ! 
Lord,  can  I  bear  my  cross  alone  ? 

My  foes,  unnumbered  and  unseen, 
Press  madly  round  me  day  and  night ; 

1  have  no  friend  on  whom  to  lea* ; 
I  sink  in  sorrow  and  affright  I 

O  blessed  voice  1. 1  hear  Him  say, 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  Thee  till  the  end ; 

Thy  strength  shall  fail  not  through  thy  day, 
And  I  am  thy  eternal  Friend." 

The  burdens  of  the  world  He  bore, 
And  shall  I  shrink  from  bearing  mine  ? 

Alone  He  walked  in  anguish  sore, 
But  me  upholds  with  love  divine. 

His  grace  can  smooth  the  roughest  road ; 

The  way  He  hallowed  I  will  take ; 
How  heavy,  yet  how  light  the  load 

That  I  must  bear  for  His  dear  sake  1 

Through  tribulation  though  He  lead, 

He  tnaketh  self-denial  sweet ; 
My  life  I  lose  each  day  indeed 

To  find  it  at  my  Savior's  feet  1 


WAITING. 


While  we  wait  for  our  ships  to  come  from  sea, 
Let  our  trees  and  flowers  be  growing ; 

In  our  dreams  of  the  life  that  is  to  be, 
Let  no  present  joys  be  going. 

It  is  foolish  to  dream  o'er  the  "might  have  been," 
Or  to  think  what  the  years  are  bringing 

When  the  Sweet  flowers  bloom,  and  the  trees  are  green, 
And  the  cheerful  birds  are  singing. 

Your  thoughts  may  flee  to  the  far  away — 

To  your  castles  in  the  distance, 
But  to  any  neglect  of  the  grand  to-day 

The  heart  should  make  resistance. 

You  may  gaze  afar  on  a  shining  star, 

And  forget  some  fair  sweet  blossom 
That  is  nearer  your  heart  than  those  climes  afat, 

And  is  longing  to  rest  in  your  bosom. 

The  clouds  that  h*ver  anear  the  earth 

In  the  sunset  are  full  of  beauty, 
And  over  the  clouds  of  this  lower  birth 
Shine  the  Evening  Star  of  duty. 

As  the  light  of  heaven  aad  earth  ar»  twined 
In  the  rainbow's  shining  pinion, 


So  the  mingled  light  of  soul  and  mind 
Make  for  God  a  fit  dominion. 

It  is  only  a  few  short  rolling  years 
That  these  false  lights  will  deceive  us ; 

Then  let  us  banish  all  sighs  and  tears, 
And  the  shattered  hopes  that  grieve  us. 

And  while  we  are  waiting  for  fulfilled  dreams — 
For  the  goal  for  which  we  're  longing, 

Let  us  not  neglect  the  bright  sunbeams. 
And  the  blossoms  round  us  thronging. 

Let  us  gather  up  in  our  quiet  path 

Each  beautiful  bud  and  blossom. 
And  a  peace  which  no  selfish  spirit  hath 

Shall  come  to  each  weary  bosom. 

For  I  know  there  will  come  a  day  of  rest 
When  the  soul  will  cease  its  yearning — 

When  the  human  heart  shall  at  last  be  blest, 
And  the  bale-fires  cease  their  burning. 

And  so  long  as  we  dwell  where  all  is  change — 

Where  Death  holds  daily  revel, 
Let  us  cease  te  long  for  a  loftier  range — 

Let  us  tread,  content,  oar  level 

And,  after  awhile,  when  our  change  shall  come, 
We  will  think  of  the  clouds  now  flying 

As  fogs  on  the  path  that  lead  us  home, 
And  that  true  life  came— in  dying ! 


BABY'S  PILLOW. 


I  srr  by  the  cradle  watching 

The  shadows,  as  they  creep 
Over  the  drooping  eyelids, 

Till  baby  falls  asleep. 

Blessed  sleep  of  my  baby ! 

Sweet  unconsciousness  1 
Never  another  pillow 

Like  this  will  baby  press. 

Never  a  sharp  thorn  pierceth 

Rosy  cheek  or  brow ; 
Never  a  drop  of  bitter 

Toucheth  the  sweet  lips  now. 

Away  in  the  dim,  dim  fa  tore, 

A  manly  form  I  trace ; 
I  can  see  but  a  faint  resemblance 

To  this  little  baby  face. 

There  are  lines  of  care  on  the  forehead ; 

The  Hps  are  thinner  grown ; 
The  blush  from  the" cheek  is  faded; 

Is  this  my  babe — my  own  ? 

O  the  path  is  long  up  the  mountain, 

Many  the  efforts  given 
Ere  the  feet  can  press  the  summit 

Amid  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Sleep,  my  little  baby, 

In  sweet  unconsciousness, 
For  never  another  pillow 

Like  this  thy  head  will  press. 
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AS  SHE  WAS  ABLE. 


IT  is  %  girlish  figure  half  sitting  and  half  re- 
clining in  the  deep  bay  window;  a  girlish 
figure,  with  a  wealth  of  sunny  tresses  and  a 
sweet,  thoughtful  face.  Her  hands  are  clasped 
upon  the  open  pages  of  an  old  volume  before 
her,  and  the  words  she  has  been  reading  there 
are  still  echoing  through  her  soul. 

"Think  not  that  he  who  hath  but  one  talent 
may  be  an  idler  here,  for  there  is  no  hand  so 
weak  that  our  wide  and  destitute  earth  does  not 
need  its  aid.  Only  the  earnest  laborer  may 
hope  to  hear  the  Master's  'well  done'  when 
this  great  working-day  is  ended." 

It  was  only  the  old  lesson,  the  old,  old  lesson 
that  had  so  often  perplexed  her — so  often  made 
her  life  seem  like  a  meager,  worthless  thing. 

"Three  years,"  she  murmured,  "three  years 
that  are  very  little,  and  yet  how  long  and  heavy 
they  seem — the  years  since  I  came  from  school  I 
And  how  little  I  have  done  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises of  those  golden  days — how  very  little  I" 
!  Then  the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes — gath- 
ered and  stood  there  while  she  thought  how  her 
life  had  darkened,  and  how  it  seemed  to  be 
darkening  still.  School-day  hopes  and  dreams, 
whither  had  they  gone,  swept  away  by  the  great 
hand  that  had  fallen  upon  her,  the  strong  hand 
of  disease  that  was  holding  her  back  from  the 
dazzling  world ?  Could  she  never,  never  reacli 
them  more,  and  must  she  bow  her  youth  and 
her  ambition  to  this  stern  behest,  the  man- 
date that  was  always  saying  to  her  "  only  thus 
far?" 

Her  thoughts  ran  out  through  the  circle  of 
her  acquaintances,  and  it  seemed  to  her  if  she 
had  but  this  one's  health  and  sphere  of  action, 
or  that  one's  talents  and  accomplishments,  she 
would  arise  and  gird  herself  anew ;  but,  alas  I 
what  was  there  left  for  her,  who  was  scarcely 
better  than  an  invalid,  in  a  commonplace  coun- 
try home,  on  a  country  by-road,  where  her  pres- 
ence was  seldom  needed  and  her  influence 
scarcely  felt? 

No  wonder  that  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes, 
and  that  she  felt  very  desolate  as  she  thought 
these  thoughts — no  wonder. 

Long  she  sat  there  in  the  gathering  shadows, 
till  at  last  she  sprang  forward  with  a  start  like 
one  awakening  from  a  dream,  exclaiming,  "  To 
perform  faithfully  the  duty  nearest  thee,  here  is 
the  true  excellence  of  life  after  alL  O,  Father, 
help  me!" 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  hesitatingly 
in  the  window.  The  faithful  watch-dog  was 
sitting  outside  with  head  erect,  opening  and 
shotting  his  great,  round  eyes.   "  He  is  on 


duty,"  she  thought,  "ready  for  any  good  work 
just  as  I  would  be." 

"  O,  Annie,  I 've  found  you  at  last,"  cried  an 
eager  voice — "found  you  dreaming  here  just 
when  I  wanted  you.  Fred  is  coming  tip  to  take 
me  over  to  Mrs.  Lorren's  to-night,"  and  if  it 
had  not  been  so  dark  you  might  have  seen  a 
deeper  tinge  on  her  rosy  cheeks.  "  Ma  will  not 
be  home  till  late,  but  I  thought  you  would  go  in 
and  sit  with  papa,  won't  you?  And  now  I  wish 
you  would  help  me  dress.  Do  n't  you  think  my 
blue  tissue  will  be  prettiest  for  this  evening,  or 
would  you  wear  the  corn-color,  or  my  new  silk?" 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  complete  the  young 
girl's  toilet ;  almost  any  thing  was  becoming  to 
her  on  that  happy  night.  And  when  she  was 
dressed  her  generous  sister  looked  at  her  with 
even  more  satisfaction  than  if  she  had  herself 
worn  the  graceful,  airy  robes. 

But  the  hours  with  her  father  passed  slowly 
and  heavily.  Somehow  she  never  could  breathe 
freely  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  room.  The  old 
man  was  so  childish  and  so  unreasonable;  his 
moods  were  so  changing  and  so  violent,  that, 
well  as  she  loved  him,  Annie  could  seldom 
please  him.  Florrie  was  his  pet,  for  he  found 
delight  in  her  sunny,  child-like  ways ;  and, 
though  Annie  rejoiced  in  her  sister's  devotion, 
she  sometimes  almost  envied  her  the  joy  of 
those  who  serve. 

Annie  Wynn  was  eager  to  make  the  most 
and  the  best  of  those  evening  hours;  so  she 
moved  the  ottoman  to  her  father's  feet,  and  sit- 
ting down  there  she  looked  up  to  him  timidly 
with  the  words,  "  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you 
now,  father  ?" 

"No,  no,  child,"  was  the  somewhat  sharp 
reply ;  and  then  he  turned  away  his  head  and 
closed  his  eyes  as  if  even  the  sight  of  her  young 
face  pained  him. 

"  Florrie  and  Fred  have  just  gone  out,"  think- 
ing to  draw  his  thoughts  from  himself. 

"I  wish  Florrie  wasn't  so  fond  of  running 
about  with  that  Fred,"  retorted  he  in  an  irrita- 
ted tone. 

Annie  saw  with  dismay  that  she  had  unwit- 
tingly touched  a  jarring  chord  and  hastened,  if 
possible,  to  strike  a  more  pleasant  note. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  night  Mamma  is  having  a 
fine  evening  for  her  homeward  ride." 

His  wrinkled  face  brightened  then,  for  he  was 
very  fond  of  the  wife  of  his  old  age;  much 
more  so  than  was  she  of  her  decrepit  husband, 
for  his  hair  had  grown  white  and  he  had  become 
very  childish  in  the  few  years  of  their  wedded 
life.  But  whatever  disappointment  she  might 
have  felt  was  greatly  appeased  by  the  fact  that 
the  daughter  she  had  brought  him,  her  beautiful 
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Florrie,  was  caressed  and  petted  till  she  had 
become  scarcely  less  than  queen  in  the  old 
man's  home. 

'  The  second  Mrs.  Wynn  was  an  amiable  little 
woman,  but  she  had  few  thoughts  beyond  her- 
self and  perhaps  her  precious  Florrie,  and, 
though  she  was  really  kind  at  heart,  her  mind 
was  narrow  and  her  character  very  weak. 

Annie  loved  her  mother — loved  iier  with  that 
devotion  which  is  so  beautiful  in  a  step-daugh- 
ter, but  there  had  never  been  any  deep  channel 
of  sympathy  opened  between  them,  and  poor 
Annie  was  left  to  shed  many  a  bitter  tear  over 
the  lack  of  a  wise  and  tender  counselor,  such  a 
one  as  the  present  Mrs.  Wynn  could  never  be 
to  her. 

.  When  Annie  laid  her  weary,  throbbing  head 
upon  her  pillow  that  night  the  tears  rolled  out 
over  her  burning  cheeks  as  she  thought  how 
little  of  real  satisfaction  the  day  had  yielded,  as 
she  looked  at  the  record  that  seemed  to  her  so 
meager;  and  a  prayer  was  on  her  lips  as  she 
fell  asleep,  such  a  cry  for  strength  as  never  fails 
to  reach  the  ear  of  the  Almighty  Father. 

She  awoke  in  the  full  light  of  a  rich,  golden 
day  in  the  early  harvest-time,  such  a  day  as 
mortals  love,  just  such  a  one  as  was  sweet  to 
the  soul  of  Annie  Wynn ;  but  she  turned  from 
it  with  a  shudder  now,  for  along  with  it  there 
came  a  sense  of  unutterable  weariness,  as  if  a 
great  burden  were  rolled  upon  her — a  heavy 
burden  that  was  crushing  out  her  poor,  weary 
life. 

"Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord  and  he  shall 
sustain  thee,"  whispered  the  voice  within,  and, 
kneeling  humbly  in  that  bright  morning  hour, 
she  received  new  strength  ;  girding  herself  anew 
she  went  out  to  meet  the  day  with  a  brave, 
trustful  heart. 

Her  mother  and  sister  had  not  yet  arisen,  and 
Annie  found  their  one  domestic  staggering  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  morning  duties,  as  if  the 
load  was  too  heavy  for  even  her  broad  shoul- 
ders. 

Annie's  pleasant  "good  morning,  Margue- 
rite," was  met  with  a  frown  and  the  ungracious 
words,  "A  bad  enough  mornin'  it  is  indeed, 
with  every  thing  wrong  side  up,  and  bound  to 
stay  so." 

Then  with  an  impatient  jerk  she  threw  her 
arm  back  against  the  sharp  corner  of  a  shelf 
behind  her,  hitting  her  elbow  a  sudden  rap  that 
made  her  quiver  with  pain. 

Annie's  soft  hands  soothed  the  pain,  her  gen- 
tle words  calmed  the  girl's  ruffled  spirits ;  and 
then,  tucking  up  her  sleeves,  she  commenced 
dusting  and  arranging  the  disordered  rooms, 
tramming  a  low,  sweet  air,  and  smiling  as  cheer- 


ily as  if  there  were  ho  unanswered  .longings  in  1 
her  heart. 

A  few  words  of  love  and  sympathy  would 
have  been -very  sweet  to  her  that  morning;  to 
know  that  her  efforts  to  lighten  their  home  and 
enliven  the  day  were  noticed  and  appreciated 
would  have  been  very  precious.  But  it  is  in 
such  ways  God  tries  oiir  strength  and  courage 
sometimes,  dimming  our  earth-lights  that  we 
may  learn  to  walk  by  faith  alone,  looking  up- 
ward beyond  the  darkening  shadows. 

Mrs.  Wynn  was  wearied  by  her  long  visit  and 
yawned  languidly;  Florrie'*  spirits  had  been' 
slightly  disturbed,  and  the  old  man  looked  pale 
and  disconsolate. 

Annie  was  at  first  almost  frozen  in  the  chill- 
ing atmosphere  and  had  need  to  rally  all  her 
forces  to  cast  off  its  stiffening  influences.  But 
the  breath  of  her  genial  spirits  was  felt  at 
length,  the  light  of 'her  cheery  words  warmed 
and  brightened  the  air  till  Mrs.  Wynn  regained 
her  wonted  ease,  Florrie's  good  humor  was  re- 
stored, and  even  her  father's  haggard  face 
beamed  with  the  faint  shadow  of  a  smile. 

It  was  trifles  that  filled  up  that  Autumn  day, 
only  trifles  which  seemed  so  meager  that  Annie 
sat  down  at  nightfall  and  sighed  bitterly,  mur- 
muring the  old,  sad  plaint,  "  Another  useless 
day,  O,  so  useless!"  Yet  those  little  kindly 
deeds  and  loving  words  were  of  great  price  in 
the  eyes  of  Him  who  seeth  the  hearts  of  men 
and  weigheth  their  purposes — precious  offerings- 
that  were  all  woven  into  her  crown  of  glory, 
noble  Annie. 

O,  it  is  of  just  such  services  that  the  world 
has  need ;  it  is  just  such  little  rays  that  lighten 
the  gloom  of  our  earth-night 

Much  in  the  same  way  the  days  went  on  one 
after  another — days  that  often  seemed  dark  and  I 
cheerless,  and  yet  were  glorified  by  an  earnest, 
unselfish  spirit,  an  eager  looking  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  of  others.   And  in  the  midst 
of  her  yearnings  and  self-accusings  Annie  was 
all  the  time  wielding  a  mighty  influence  in  her 
little  world.    Not  they  alone  who  loved  her. 
most  were  blessed  by  her  pure  life,  but  even  all  , 
who  came  within  her  reach  felt  the  breath  of 
her  sweet  spirit. 

Marguerite's  temper  was  losing  much  of  its 
irritability  and  sullenness;  she  was  becoming 
more  tidy  in  her  habits,  and  held  sway  in  the 
realm  of  her  kitchen  with  a  firmer  and  more 
cheerful  hand.  Jenks,  the  rough  man  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  farm  and  came  daily 
to  the  house  with  its  garnered  fruits,  softened 
in  her  presence  and  grew  more  thoughtful.  Hit 
wife  at  home  caught  a  little  of  the  gentler  spirit 
and  became  a  wiser  woman,  looking  more 
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carefully  to  the  cheer  of  her  household  and  the 
well-being  of  her  children. 

In  these  simple  ways,  and  in  many  others, 
too,  was  the  loving  girl  doing  what  she  could, 
scattering  precious  seed  along  the  waysides  of 
|    her  humble  life— seed  that  should  spring  up  and 
ripen  into  an  abundant  harvest 
The  days  grew  shorter  and  colder ;  the  leaves 
1   fluttered  down  and  scattered  themselves  over 
the  russet  earth ;  the  skies  became  somber,  and 
'    the  winds  hQwled  piteously,  till  by  and  by  the 
snows  drifted  in  abo.ut .  the -dying  year,  and  it 
was  Winter  at  the  farm-house. 
..  Annie's,  life' seemed  narrower  than  ever  now, 
,   and  the  fetters  of  pain  were  tightening  about 
|   her;  but  the  fire,  of  devotion  still  burned 
brightly  in  her  soul,  throwing  out  into  the  world 
its  strong,  clear  light. 

An  occasional  drive  when  the  day  was  bright, 
an  hour's  chat  with  a  neighbor  now  and  then, 
were  the  most  she  saw  of  the  world  beyond  her 
own  home ;  but  in  one  way  or  another  the  short 
days  were  well  and  nobly  filled,  save  sometimes 
when  too  weak  for  activity,  and  then  she  would 
lie  patiently  on  her  lowly  .couch,  looking  wist- 
:   fully  out  over  the  snow-bound  hills  and  in  upon 
'.   her  own  heart,,  learning  the  old,  sweet  lesson, 
'   "Thy  will."    And  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  these 
were  the  most  excellent  days  of  her  life. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  day  like  this,  a 
day  that  had  seemed  unusually  long  and  cheer- 
less, that  the  door  of  her  room  opened  softly 
and  a  bright  face  peered  in  upon  her.  Annie 
looked  up  with  a  smile  as  Florrie  came  in,  say- 
ing, "Ma  thought  you  were  sleeping,  you'd 
been  so  long  alone,  but  I  knew  if  you  were  not 
you  must  be  lonesome,"  drawing  up  a  chair  and 
preparing  to  rout  the  "  solemn  ogre,"  laughing 
!  merrily  the  while. 

'  "  I 've  been  out  this  afternoon  seeking  for 
adventures,"  she  rattled  on.  "In  the  first 
place,  remembering  your  suggestion  this  morn- 
ing, I  called  at  Jenks':  so  you  may  place 

I  that  to  your  own  credit,  as  1  should  n't  have 
thought  of  it  otherwise.  Sarah  was  making 
over  one  of  her  old  dresses  for  little  Jeannie, 
as  you  told  her  how  to  fix  one  in  the  Sum- 
mer, she  said.  It  looked  as  if  it  might  make 
the  poor  child  quite  comfortable ;  but  I  could 
hardly  help  smiling  at  thought  of  the  odd  ap- 
pearance her  little  figure  would  make  in  that 

i  great  dingy  plaid ;  ft t  I  suppose  the  world  is 
full  of  incongruities  much  worse  than  that,  after 
all  From  thence  I  went  over  to  Aunt  Rhoda's. 

J  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  heard  from  her,  yon 
know.-  The  old  lady  sat  knitting  by  her  fire, 
quite  alone,  but, she  looked  so  comfortable  and 
happy  I  almost  felt  like  an  intruder.  She 


seemed  glad  to.  see;  me,  and  said  she  had 
missed  you  very  much  since  the  snows  came. 
'The  dear  girl/  she  went  on;  'it  does  this 
old  soul  ,  good  to  think  of  her  every  day.'  See 
how  you  are  her  good  angel,  Annie,  even  if 
you  can  not  go  to  her."-  And  Florrie  bent 
to  kiss  the  tears  from  her  sister's  cheeks. 
"Oti  my  way  home  Dr.  Lawrence'  overtook 
me,  with  his  prancing  steeds  and  gay  cutter. 
He  invited  me  to  ride,  of  course,  and  sprang 
out  to  assist  me  to  a  seat.  He  was  in  one 
of  his  most  agreeable  moods,  and  lie  inquired 
after  you  with  great  solicitude.  Beware,  or  I 
shall  grow  fearfully  jealous !"  holding  up  one 
little  finger  in  playful  warning.  "And  now 
I  '11  leave  you  to.  the  bliss  of  your  reflections." 

"No,  no,  Florrie,  don't  go  yet;  or  perhaps 
you  will  bring  your  work  and  sit  in  the  window, 
where  I  can  watch  your  busy  fingers." 

"  Now,  Annie,  you  know  I  can 't  bear  to  make 
myself  useful,"  affirmed  the  young  lady  with 
mock  gravity.  "  However,  to  please  you,  I  '11 
try  to  cultivate  my  taste  for  industry,  if  I  have 
any."  Then  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone: 
"And  I  sometimes  think  that  all  the  goodness 
there  is  about  me  is  due  to  you,  my  precious 
sister." 

A  few  days  after  this  Mrs.  Wynn  opened,  at 
the  dinner  table,  a  letter  from  her  only  sister. 
These  two  sisters  were  all  that  was  left  of  a 
large  family ;  and  a  few  years  ago  the  husband 
of  this  one  had  suddenly  died,  leaving  five  small 
children  to  her  care.  For  a  time  she  struggled 
on  bravely  and  successfully ;  but  of  late  the 
tide  had  seemed  to  be  setting  against  her,  and 
the  oldest  boy,  who  had  already  reached  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  on  whom  she  had  rested 
many  a  fond  hope,  had  fallen  in  with  wicked 
associates,  who  were  leading  him  astray;  and 
his  poor  mother's  heart  was  almost  broken  by 
this  fresh  calamity. 

"Poor  Aunt  Lucy,"  sighed  Annie,  when  Mrs. 
Wynn  had  folded  up  the  letter.  "  How  I  wish 
we  could  do  something  to  lighten  this  terrible 
burden !" 

"Write  him  a  letter,  Annie,"  suggested 
Florrie  with  enthusiasm.  "  If  any  body  can  do 
him  any  good  you  can." 

"A  boy  of  fourteen  can  not  surely  have  be- 
come so  hardened  in  his  iniquity  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  hope  of  reform,"  said  Annie. 

"If  he  could  only  be  removed  from  those 
evil  influences  he  might  be  saved." 

"  Perhaps  we  might  invite  him.  to  spend  a 
few  months  with  us,"  she.  continued,  inquir- 
ingly- 

"A  good  suggestion,"  replied  Mrs.  Wynn. 
"  Yet  I  hardly  think  he  could  be  persuaded  to, 
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come  to  our  quiet  home;  it  would  be  too  dull 
for  him  here." 

"  He  might  like  the  change,  though.  Winter 
will  soon  be  over,  and  it  is  really  delightful 
here  in  the  Spring."  t 

After  fully  talking  the  matter  over  it  was  de- 
cided that  Mrs.  Wynn  should  write  to  her 
•ister,  holding  up  the  attractions  of  the  country 
in  their  best  light,  and  asking  the  boy  to  make 
tliem  a  long  visit. 

The  following  week  brought  a  reply,  express- 
ing much  gratitude  for  their  sympathy,  and, 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  accepting  their 
invitation. 

The  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged,  and 
Walter  Kendrick  came  to  be  an  inmate  of  the 
farm-house.  He  was  a  tall,  slender  youth,  al- 
most a  man  in  physical  growth,  but  still  a  boy 
in  appearance,  with  a  certain  rough,  impudent 
manner,  that  told  a  sad  story  of  a  vicious  and 
hardened  heart. 

Mrs.  Wynn  sighed,  shook  her  head,  and 
'looked  on  him  pityingly.  Florrie  employed  her 
bright  arts  to  make  the  days  pass  pleasantly  to 
him.  But  it  was  chiefly  Annie  who  took  upon 
herself  the  office  of  monitor,  seeking  to  show 
him  how  exceedingly  dark  are  the  paths  of  sin, 
endeavoring  to  awaken  purer  and  nobler  aspi- 
rations. She  interested  herself  in  all  his  health- 
ful pastimes,  sympathizing  with  his  boyish  trials 
and  innocent  joys,  softening  his  hard  heart 
with  so  gentle  a  touch,  and  winning  his  affec- 
tionate respect  so  fully  that  her  influence  over 
him  grew  very  strong,  and  he  would  listen  to 
her  kind  reproofs  and  remonstrances  when  no 
one  else  might  venture  to  approach  him. 

Thus  the  weeks  slipped  lightly  away.  Spring 
came,  and  awoke  the  world  to  its  old  glad  life 
again.  Summer  followed,  with  its  long,  bright 
days  ;  and  then  Autumn  swept  over  the  hill- 
sides, lighting  them  up  with  her  radiant  touch. 
Walter  Kendrick  found  so  much  delight  in  the 
country  that  he  scarcely  thought  of  returning 
to  his  city  home ;  and  when  Winter  came  he 
drew  on  his  mittens  and  plunged  into  the  snow- 
banks with  a  keen  relish. 

Then  temptations  began  to  thicken  about 
him.  His  circle  of  acquaintance  had  grown 
broader,  and  the  long  Winter  evenings  afforded 
many  an  opportunity  for  the  gratifying  of  bis 
depraved  appetites  and  inclinations.  In  vain 
did  they  seek  to  break  the  charm  of  his  evil  as- 
sociates, renewing  their  efforts  to  render  home 
bright  and  attractive  j  in  vain  were  Annie's 
warnings  and  pleadings — he  turned  away  from 
them  all. 

She  prayed  for  him  earnestly  in  those  days, 
asking  God  to  give  her  a  greater  influence  over 


the  wayward  boy — seeking  for  strength  thus  to 
honor  Him — beseeching  that  he  might  in  some 
way  be  arrested  in  his  mad  career  of  wickedness  ! 
and  sin. 

It  was  a  clear,  sparkling  evening  in  mid-  j 
winter.    Annie  sat  alone  on  the  heartli-rug,  ' 
gazing  tearfully  into  the  glowing  fire — sat  aloue,  i 
with  her  sad,  anxious  thoughts.    Alas,  for  her  ' 
cousin's  well-meant  promises  I    Alas,  for  their 
brightening  hopes  I   O !  had  the  ear  of  Om- 
nipotence grown  too  heavy  to  listen  to  ber 
tremulous  cry?   "Father  in  heaven,  O  pity 
and  save !" 

The  door  opened  quickly,  and  Walter  Ken- 
drick strode  across  the  room.'  Her  face  grew 
pale  with  emotion  as  she  turned  toward  him, 
exclaiming— 

"  Why,  Walter  1  home  so  early  !    Are  you 
sick?"  ' 

"Sick!"  repeated  the  youth,  with  bitter  em- 
phasis. "  Yes,  sick  unto  death  of  this  feverish 
life.  It 's  no  use — my  soul  is  starving  on  these 
rotten  husks  with  which  I 've  been  trying  to 
satisfy  it — it 's  no  use,  no  use ;"  and  be  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

She  bent  over  him  tenderly,  as  an  elder  sister 
might,  soothing  his  agitation  until  he  became 
more  composed,  and  spoke  to  her  calmly. 

"I  am  such  a  wicked  boy.   O,  so  fearfully 
wicked,"  he  went  on  pitilessly,  in  his  self-  \ 
accusings.   "And  yet  you  have  never  seemed  ; 
to  give  me  up— not  even  when  all  others 
thought  me  lost   Your  hope  and  patience  have 
been  a  constant  reproof  to  me,  Annie.    And  it  ' 
is  these  more  than  any  thing  else  that  have 
made  me  see  what  a  wretch  I  am — lost,  lost !"  ; 

"  No,  dear  Walter  " — her  lip  quivered  as  sbe 
spoke  to  him — "not  lost,  so  long  as  there  is  j 
One  who  is  all  long-suffering  aud  all  patience—  , 
not  lost." 

Long  time  they  talked  and  wept  there;  then, 
kneeling  together,  a  new  light  burst  in  upon 
the  soul  of  Walter  Kendrick— a  light  that  guided 
his  footsteps  in  ways  of  purity  and  peace.  i 

Annie  Wynn's  sphere  is  broader  now,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.    But  her  rich,  full  life,  is  a 
sacrifice  no  purer  or  more  excellent  than  the 
sweet  incense  of  those  days  when  she  was  j 
walking  humbly  in   her  narrower  pathway,  j 
serving  God  and  blessing  humauity  with  the  j 
strength  He  gave  her,  even  as  she  was  able. 


Love  is  .the  diamond  among  the  jewels  of 
the  believer's  breast-plate.  The  other  graces 
shine  like  the  precious  stones  of  nature,  with 
their  own  peculiar  luster,  and  various  hues, 
but  the  diamond  is  white,  uulike  alt  the  others. 
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MANCHESTER  AND  ITS  ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 


THERE  is  scarcely  any  city  or  town  appar- 
ently so  unconnected  with  the  :  past  as 
Manchester.  One  naturally  looks  upon  it  as 
the  growth  of  the  last  few  years,  as  the  child 
of  the  cotton-plant;  springing  up  with  mush- 
room-like rapidity — more  especially  so  since  the 
discovery  of  the  steam-engine,  and  consequent 
invention  of  machinery.  It  is  pre-eminently 
the  Cottonoplis ;  owing  its  very  life  to  the  huge 
mills,  the  lofty  chimneys  of  which  pollute  the 
once  fair  valley  of  the  Irk  and  Irwell,  and  which, 
in  prosperous  times,  employ  the  many  thousand 
operatives  whose  houses  spread  over  what,  but 
a  short  time  ago,  was  greensward  and  shady 
woodland.  And  yet  Manchester  is  rich  with 
memories  of  olden  lime.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  English  towns;  it  abounds  with 
traces  of  by-gone  centuries  ;  and  although  acre 
after  acre  of  new  suburb  springs  up  yearly  with 
marvelous  rapidity,  the  heart  of  the  city  re- 
mains so  far  unaltered  'as  to  permit  the  anti- 
quary to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  its  streets 
and  buildings. 

Manchester  existed  as  far  back  as  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  In  A.  D.  50  the  Britons 
erected  a  fort  on  the  spot,  with  the  name  of 
Mancunium,  or  "  Place  of  Tents."  This  was 
taken  by  Agricola,  the  Roman  general,  in  A.  D. 
.79,  and  the  name  changed  to  Mancynium,  or 
"  Place  of  Men."  Fortified  camps  were  made ; 
a  regular  town  laid  out ;  temples,  schools,  and 
courts  erected;  a  water-mill  built  on  the  Med- 
lock ;  and  six  roads  cut  to  the  neighboring  sta- 
tions— all  this  before  A.  D.  100.  For  llie  next 
three  hundred  years  Mancunium  remained  a 
Roman  station.  In  429  it  was  plundered  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots  ;  in  446  it  was  constituted 
a  parish  ;  in  547  included  in  the  Saxon  king- 
dom of  Deiri;  in  548  called  by  the  appellation 
of  Man-kestelh,  or  Man-castle;  and  in  620  sub- 
dued by  Edwin,  and  made  the  residence  of  a 
lord,  or  "thegn,"  with  a  "Barons'  Hall,"  at  the 
junction  of  the  Irk  and  Irwell,  the  site  of  the 
present  Chethani  Hospital.  From  this  time  it 
increased  steadily  ;  churches  were  built ;  a  royal 
mint  established  by  Canute  ;  and  in  Doomsday 
Book  mention  is  made  of  it  as  a  Manor  of  Lan- 
cashire. In  1215  Robert  de  Gresley,  Baron  of 
Manchester,  was  %ne  of  the  peers  who  de- 
manded Magna  Charta  from  King  John.  In 
1301  the  town  was  made  a  free  borough.  In 
1316  it  became  the  baronial  residence  of  the 
De  la  Warre  family,  one  of  whom  distinguished 
himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and 
another  at  Poictters,  eight  years  afterward. 
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The  Collegiate  Church  was  founded  in  1423, 
and  the  old  Barons'  Hall  converted)  the  year 
following,  into  a  residence  for  the  clergy ;  and 
in  1538  the  place  had  reached  to  such  size  and 
importance  as  to  be  noticed  thus  by  the  anti- 
quary, John  Leland:  "Manchester,  on  the 
south  side  of  Irwel  River,  standeth  in  Salford- 
shire,  and  is  the  fairest,  best  buildid,  quikkst, 
and  most  populus  tounne  of  all  Lancastre- 
shire." 

But  to  come  down  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  than  this.    By  a  map  published  in  1793  it 
appears  that  all  the  populous  suburbs  which 
now  stretch  away  toward  each  point  of  the 
compass — Broughton,  Chetham  Hill,  Harpu- 
chey,  Ancoats,  Hulme — were  then  mere  country 
lanes,  with  but  one  ortwo  halls  and  gentlemen's 
houses  to  be  found  upon  them.    Nay,  in  the  j 
memory  of  many  living  witnesses,  St.  Ann's  j 
Square,  lying  in  the  center  of  the  city,  had  trees 
on  both  sides,  and  Market-street — the  busiest 
thoroughfare — was  so  narrow  that  two  carts  I 
could  but  just  pass.    In  fact,  Manchester  may  | 
be  said  to  have  doubled  itself  during  the  last  i 
thirty  years,  and  to  be  even  now,  notwithstand-  1 
ing  the  heavy  affliction  which  the  unhappy  war 
in  America  brought  upon  it,  increasing  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  of  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom.  1 

In  crossing  the  Medlock,  now  nothing  more 
than  a  dirty  sewer,  we  have  on  our  left  the 
famous  Bridgewater  Canal,  the  first  great  under-  I 
taking  of  the  sort  in  England,  and  the  wonder 
of  its  time.  Adjoining  this  is  Castle  Field,  now 
in  the  very  heart  of  warehouses  and  dirty  streets.  • 
Here  the  Romans  erected  a  fort,  about  A.  D.  80.  1 
It  must  then  have  been  a  very  pretty  spot,  rising  ! 
picturesquely  above  the  banks  of  the  winding  1 
Medlock,  and  well  wooded.    Indeed,  so  late  as  ; 
1783  the  quay  at  Castle  Field  was  the  resort  of 
a  great  number  of  "genteel  strangers,"  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  passage  barges  on  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  to  Warrington,  Liverpool,  etc.  | 
Many  interesting  relics  have  been  found  in 
Castle  Field  from  time  to  time.   An  urn  was  I 
discovered  in  1765,  gold  and  silver  coins  in 
1775,  a  lachrymatory  filled  with  transparent 
fluid  in  1782,  and  a  number  of  brazen  dishes  in  j 
1808.    Besides  the  fort,  the  Romans  had  a  for-  i 
tified  camp  a  little  further  on.    This  is  now  a 
paved  open  square,  called  Camp  Field,  with  a  j 
church  in  the  center,  and  is  used  for  an  annual 
fair,  called  Knot  Mill  Fair,  of  great  Lancashire  ( 
notoriety.  • 

In.  a  street  leading  out  of  Camp  Field,  and  j 
close  to  Deansgate,  stands  St  John's  Church, 
built  by  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Byrom,  a  poet 
of  some  pretensions,  and  of  great  Jacobite 
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reputation.  He  it  was  who  penned  the  follow- 
I     ing- ambiguous  stanza,  in  1746: 

"  God  bleu  the  King  !*  I  mean  our  faith's  defender. 
God  hJess — no  harm  in  Meeting— «he  Pretender  I 
j  But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  is  Ring, 

,  God  blest  us  all — that's  quite  another  things" 


Coming  back  into  Deansgate,  bat  almost  im- 
mediately leaving  it  again,  we  enter  Peter- 
street.  To  our  right,  for  miles,  stretches  a 
labyrinth  of  streets.  Forty  years  ago  there  was 
nothing  here  but  fields;  and  in  one  of  these 
took  place  the  famous  Peterloo  Riot,  in  1819. 
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The  Radicals  had  for  some  time  been  violently 
'disaffected.  They  finally  assembled,  to  the 
number  of  60,000,  in  this  field,  and  were  dis- 

•  George  II. 


persed  with  violence  by  the  Yeomanry — several 
being  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded. 
Their  chairman,  Henry  Hunt,  and  some  of  the 
other  leaders,  were  taken,  and  sentenced  to  va- 
rious terms  of  imprisonment    The  field  where 
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this  contest  took  place  was  situated  close  to  St 
Peter's  Church,  .and  hence  the  word  "Peter- 

!  loo" — the  "loo"  being  added  in  ludicrous  re- 
membrance of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which 
was  fought  only  four  years  previously. 
We  now  turn  up  Motley-street,  full  of  ware- 

|  houses,  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  Manchester.   At  the 

•  top  is  a  wide,  open  space,  fronting  the  Infirmary. 

!  Here,  formerly,  was  a  pond,  called  the  Daub 

1  Hole — now  to  be  traced  by  two  fountains,  some- 
what similar  to  those  in  Trafalgar  Square.  At 
this  pond  was  the  "Ducking  Stool,"  used  to 
punish  scolds  and  prostitutes. 

We  are  now  at  the  top  of  Market-street — the 
Cheapside  (so  to  speak)  of  Manchester.  It  is 
the  great  commercial  artery  of  the  city.  A  little 
way  down  the  street,  to  the  right,  stood,  not 
long  ago,  Palace  Inn — now  Palace  Buildings — 
where  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  slept 

,  when  he  entered  Manchester  in  1745.  He  took 
away  with  him  a  regiment  of  three  hundred 
Manchester  men,  who  shared  his  ill  fate.  Eight 
of  their  officers  were  beheaded  on  Kennington 
Common,  and  the  heads  of  three  of  them  were 
brought  to  Manchester  and  stuck  upon  the 
Exchange.  The  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  were 
very  numerous  here.  "It  was  the  custom"— 
we  quote  from  a  recent  history — "  of  the  most 
select  to  dine  at  a  small  public  house  near  Dids- 
bury,  a  few  miles  out  of  Manchester.  After  the 
cloth  was  removed,  a  large  bowl  of  water  was 
placed  upon  the  table,  when  every  gentleman 
rose,  and  holding  his  glass  over  the  water,  drank 
'The  King.'  '  This  is  not  a  toast  I  should  have 
expected  to  be  drank  here,'  said  a  new  guest. 
'Tush!'  said  his  friend,  'are  we  not  drinking 
The  King  her  the  water. !'  " 

At  the  bottom  of  Market-street  stands  the 
Exchange,  and  behind  this  again,  St.  Ann's 
Square.  Anciently  this  was  the  site  of  Acres' 
Field — a  large  open  green,  which  extended  over 
what  is  now  Cross-street,  and  on  which  an  an- 
nual fair  was  held,  granted  to  Manchester  origi- 
nally by  Henry  III,  in  1229.  The  present 
Unitarian  Chapel  in  Cross-street  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  first  place  of  worship  possessed 
by  the  Dissenters  in  Manchester.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662, 

,  Manchester  became  the  stronghold  of  the  Non- 
conformists, possessing  "a  larger  dissenting 
population  than  most  other  towns  in  the  king- 

1  dom."  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  curious  to 
remark  that  Manchester  was  one  of  the  first 
places  where  Methodism  took  its  rise.  In  1747 
John  Wesley  was  roughly  handled  by  the  mob 
lor  preaching  at  Salford  Cross,  and  threatened 
to  be  played  upon  with  the  parish  engine. 
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Returning  again  to  Market-street,  we  come  to 
the  old  market-place  itself.  Near  this  are  some 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  Manchester.  From  the 
market-place  it  is  scarcely  a  two  minutes'  walk 
to  the  Irwell,  which  runs  in  front  of,  and  at 
some  depth  below,  the  cathedral.  Over  the  1 
river  here  was  the  original  bridge  between  Sal- 
ford  and  Manchester— "The  Old  Bridge"— 
having  on  it  a  little  chapel,  and  long  removed 
to  make  way  for  a  more  convenient  structure. 
The  present  bridge  is  named  after  her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria.  The  view  from  this  point  is 
very  picturesque.  The  old  cathedral  stands 
high  to  the  right ;  beyond,  amidst  a  confused 
pile  of  buildings,  is  the  Chetham  Hospital,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Hall  of  the  Manchester  Bar- 
ons ;  below  is  the  Irwell,  into  which,  at  a  little 
distance  further  on,  flows  the  Irk,  formerly  a 
beautiful  stream,  noted  for  the  quality  of  its 
eels,  but  now  a  dirty,  muddy  ditch.  The  lofty 
arches  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail- 
way, the  oldest  in  England,  complete  the  view 
in  front.  The  station  is  situated  a  little  beyond 
the  Chetham  Hospital,  on  a  rising  ground, 
called  Hunt's  Bank.  It  was  hereabout  that  the 
Romans  had  a  Summer  camp,  A.  D.  82.  The 
road  that  runs  past  the  cathedral  and  Hunt's 
Bank  leads,  for  some  three  miles,  through  the 
populous  districts  of  Lower  and  Higher  Brougli- 
ton — where  forty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
a  house — and  so  on  to  Kensal  Moor,  the  highest 
spot  about  Manchester.  It  is  an  extensive 
common,  noted  in  old  times  for  its  races,  duels, 
and  executions.  The  races  now  take  place  in 
the  valley  below,  and  a  very  beautiful  valley  it  is  1 

But  to  return  to  Victoria  Bridge.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Irwell  lies  the  original  part  of 
Salford,  now  a  dense  mass  of  low  and  dirty 
streets.  It  was  here,  in  1642,  that  the  royal 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Strange — 
afterward  Lord  Derby — took  up  their  position 
to  besiege  the  town.  They  must  have  occupied 
the  houses  immediately  opposite  the  cathedral, 
for  we  read,  "  Captain  Standish,  of  Duxbury,  a 
Royalist,  was  killed  by  a  bullet  from  the  tower 
of  the  Collegiate  Church,  while  looking  out  of 
the  door  of  Robert  Widdow's  house  in  Salford, 
September  29,  1642,  upon  which  his  soldiers 
ran  away."  It  was  at  Manchester,  July  5, 1642, 
that  the  first  blood  was  spilt  between  Charles 
I  and  the  Parliament,  announced  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  a  pamphlet,  headed,  "  The  be- 
ginning of  Civil  Warres  in  England ;  or,  Ter- 
rible News  frpm  the  North."  The  Civil  War 
dates  from  this  occurrence.  Throughout  the 
war  Manchester  firmly  adhered  to  the  Parlia- 
ment— Salford  to  the  King.  The  Manchester 
train-bands  played  a  conspicuous  part ;  and  the 
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town  itself  was  fortified,  and  successfully  with- 
stood the  attack  made  by  Lord  Strange,  and  a 
siege  of  several  days.  The  Royalist  army  num- 
bered 4,000  foot  and  300  horse,  with  seven  pieces 
of  cannon.  Their  loss  during  the  siege  was 
.  200 ;  that  of  the  besieged,  four  killed  and  four 
wounded.  The  houses,  however,  were  much 
damaged,  and  .£10,000  worth  of  plunder  taken 
away. 

Having  now  taken  this  hasty  glance  round 
the  busy  streets,  we  will  next  leave  noise  and 
bustle  behind,  and  enter  upon  the  last  portion 
of  our  journey — the  cathedral — by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  Manchester  antiquities. 

The  appearance  of  the  cathedral  from  the 
outside  'is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  style  is 
Gothic,  richly  ornamented,  and  very  beautiful ; 
but  a  constant  system  of  restoration  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  so  that  the  clear-story, 
both  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  the  parapet  and 
pinnacles,  as  well  as  part  of  the  side-aisles,  have 
been  entirely  renewed,  and  stand  out  in  all  the 
whiteness  of  freshly  sculptured  stone,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  which 
has  been  subjected  to  centuries  of  Manchester 
smoke. 

One  step,  and  we  have  left  Manchester,  and 
its  bustle  and  noise,  far  behind.  We  are  in  the 
nave — the  real  parish  church  of  the  city — filled 
with  open  seats,  and  used  for  service  on  Sun- 
days; the  choir  being  reserved  for  morning  and 
evening  prayer  on  other  occasions.  The  view 
from  the  west  end,  looking  east,  is  very  fine ; 
though,  compared  with  most  other  cathedrals, 
the  building  is  wanting  in  size  and  elevation. 
Two  rows  of  arches  and  columns  run  down 
each  side  of  the  nave,  beyond  which  are  galle- 
ries. Along  the  aisles  thus  formed,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  choir,  are  a  series  of  chantries, 
or  chapels,  erected  at  different  times  by  pri- 
vate families,  and  bearing  corresponding  titles. 
Those  along  the  nave  are  filled  with  pews,  and 
present  no  distinctive  features.  The  choir- 
aisles,  and  the  chapels  beyond  these  again,  give 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral  a  very  intri- 
cate and  striking  appearance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  through  any  de- 
tailed description — such  a  description  befits  a 
guide-book,  rather  than  a  brief  sketch — but  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Derby  Chapel, 
a  complete  little  church  in  itself,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  north  chancel  aisle,  into 
which  it  opens  by  five  pointed  arches.  It  has 
its  own  pulpit,  reading-desk,  font,  and  Lord's 
table ;  and  a  separate  organ,  standing  in  a  little 
chapel  which  juts  out  again  on  the  north  side. 
In  this  little  outer  chapel  rest  the  remains  of 
Dr.  Stanley,  warden  of  the  College  of  Man- 


chester, and  afterward  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  died 
A.  D.  1525.  It  is  said  that  "be  bad  not  the 
gift  of  continence  which  the  See  of  Rove  en- 
joins, and,  therefore,  died  excommunicated." 
For  this  reason  a  separate  chapel,  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  church,  was  built  to  receive  bis 
bones. 

The  choir  itself  is  in  some  respects  very 
beautiful.  The  stalls  are  of  oak,  surmounted 
by  elaborate  canopies,  most  exquisitely  carved, 
almost  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of  .design  and 
finished  workmanship.  Beyond  these  again,  on 
the  south  side,  is  a  cumbrous,  awkward-looking 
bishop's  throne ;  on  the  north,  the  organ,  which 
is  any  thing  but  ornamental,  the  only  tiling 
worthy  of  note  about  it  being  a  couple  of  very 
apoplectic  Siamese  twins,  equally  stoat  and 
stolid  looking,  who  work  the  bellows,  and  oc- 
cupy a  conspicuous  post  in  the  north  chancel 
aisle.  Beyond  the  organ  there  is  open  iron- 
work on  both  sides  the  choir,  affording  a,  view 
of  the  adjacent  aisles  and  Derby  ChapeL  Be- 
hind the  Lord's  table  is  a  plain  and  rather 
heavy-looking  stone  screen,  and  in  front  the 
tomb  of  John  Huntington,  the  first  warden  of 
the  college  of  clergy,  and  was  anciently  attached 
to  the  church — from  whence  its  former  name  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester.  A  rebus 
on  his  name  is  carved  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  central  arch  of  the  choir:  on  the  left  is  a 
huntsman  with  hounds;  on  the  right,  a  vessel 
like  a  tun  ;  which  two  devices  put  together  form 
the  word  Huntington.  Speaking  of  the  carv- 
ings, we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  grotesque 
figures  which  are  wrought  in  the  choir  stalls, 
beneath  the  seats.  In  one  place  is  a  fox  run- 
ning away  with  a  goose,  while  a  woman  comes 
out  of  a  cottage  in  pursuit  At  one  side  of  this 
is  a  pig  gravely  reading  a  book,  while  on  the 
other  is  another  porker,  acting  the  schoolmaster, 
and  by  the  help  of  a  huge  birch,  teaching  two 
young  pigs  to  read.  Another  seat  is  decorated 
in  a  still  more  unseemly  fashion,  with  a  group 
of  apes,  one  of  them,  apparently  administering 
extreme  unction  to  a  dying  man,  while  the  rest 
plunder  his  goods.  On  a  third,  feat,  a  man, 
spitted  like  a  pig,  is  roasting  before  a  large  fire, 
on  which  three  pots  are  placed ;  in  one  of  these 
is  partly  seen  a  dog,  upon  whose  head  a  hare  is 
placing  the  pot-lid.  All  the  other  seats  are 
similarly  carved  with  grotesque  caricatures. 

Before  we  leave  the  cathedral,  let  us  stop  for 
one  instant  to  notice  the  Chetbam  Chapel,  at 
extreme  east  of  the  building,  the  burial-place 
of  the  famous  Chetham  family,  who  founded  the 
adjoining  hospital.  If  comment  of  ours  could 
have  any  effect,  we  would  earnestly  protest 
against  the  unseemly  and  extremely  filthy 
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condition  in  which  this  beautiful  little  chapel 
is  allowed  to  remain ;  at  present  it  would  seem 
to  be  simply  used  as  a  receptacle  for  old 
lumber. 

This  cathedral  has  been  several  times  visited 


by  royalty.  James  I  attended  service  here,  as 
also  the  unlucky  Prince  Charles  Edward,  in 
1745.  In  the  time  of  the  former  monarch  Dr. 
Murray  held  the  office  of  Warden  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church,  and  is  said  to  have  preached 
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only  twice  in  Manchester,  during  the  whole  of 
his  wardenship,  his  two  texts  being  respectively 
the  first  verse  in  Genesis  and  the  last  in  Reve- 
lation ;  which  caused  a  remark  to  be  made,  that 
he  had  preached  from  one  end  of  the  Bible  to 
the  other. 

When,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Dyer, 
in  his  "  Fleece,"  described 

"A  areolar  machine  of  new  design 
In  comic  shape,  which  drew  and  spun  a  thread 
Without  the  tedious  toil  of  neediest  hands  "— 

he  could  as  little  have  anticipated  the  conse- 
quences of  the  introduction  of  mechanical  cot- 
ton-spinners as  that  continental  poet  who  sang — 
before  the  days  of  Columbus— of  an  antipodes 
could  have  imagined  how  Northern  manufac- 
turers should  be  perplexed  by  Western  cotton- 
growers.  The  cotton-spinning  machines  have 
furnished  a  livelihood  to  a  sixth  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  made  the  fortunes  of  men  of  energy 
or  limited  capital.  Not  a  century  ago,  and 
Manchester  was  a  small,  mean,  dirty  village; 
the  country  around  sterile  and  contemptible, 
and  not  worth,  at  an  average,  five  shillings  an 
acre.  Now  that  village  has  become  a  large  and 
splendid  city,  containing  a  wealthy  and  thriving 
population,  and  the  environs  are  covered  with 
houses.  Within  an  area  of  thirty  miles  round 
Manchester,  the  population  exceeds  that  of  a 
like  area  around  St.  Paul's.  Like  the  banyan- 
tree  of  India,  Manchester  has  stretched  forth 
its  branches  until  they  have  become  parent 
roots;  the  old  hamlets  and  solitary  farms 
around  the  city  have  become  thriving  centers 
of  trade,  assuming  dimensions  and  asserting  an 
influence  that  is  the  more  striking  the  more 
clearly  it  is  observed. 

Manchester  was  one  of  the  first  places  where 
the  cotton  trade  began  to  extend.  There,  we 
are  told,  the  chapmen  used  to  keep  pack-horses, 
and  accompany  them  to  the  principal  towns 
with  goods  in  packs,  which  they  opened  and 
sold  to  shop-keepers,  lodging  what  was  unsold 
in  small  stores  at  the  inns.  The  pack-horses 
*  brought  back  sheep's  woo),  which  was  bought 
I  on  the  journey,  and  sold  'to  the  makers  of 
worsted  yarn  at  Manchester,  or  to  the  clothiers 
of  Rochdale,  Saddleworth,  and  the  West  Riding 
J  of  Yorkshire.  On  the  improvement  of  turnpike 
roads,  wagons  were  set  up,  the  pack-horses 
were  discontinued,  and  the  chapmen  only  rode 
out  for  orders,  carrying  with  them  their  patterns 
in  their  bags.  During  the  forty  years  from  1730 
to  1770,  the  trade  was  greatly  pushed  by  the 
practice  of  sending  these  riders  all  over  the 
kingdom  to  those  towns  which  before  had  been 
supplied  from  the  wholesale  dealers.  Their 
market  is  now  the  world. 


It  is  true  that  Manchester  is  situated  almost 
close  to  an  apparently  inexhaustible  coal-field, 
and  that  it  derives  great  advantages  from  its 
water  communications ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  could  ever  have  attained 
its  present  status  but  for  the  ingenuity  and  en- 
terprise of  a  few  then  obscure  individuals,  who 
devoted  their  lives  to  improvements  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton.  Before  the  spinning-frame, 
which  was  invented  in  1767,  came  into  opera- 
tion, the  imports  of  cotton  wool  did  not  amount 
to  4,000,000  pounds  a  year,  and  the  value  of  the 
exports  seldom  exceeded  ,£200,000.  Since  that 
time  the  increase  of  the  cotton  manufactures 
has  been  rapid,  beyond  ail  precedent.  Its  prog- 
ress was  not  impeded  by  the  long  war,  to  the 
successful  termination  of  which  it  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else ;  and  what 
is  no  less  extraordinary,  it  has  increased  eight- 
fold since  the  peace.  "  Of  this  gigantic  manu- 
facture," says  an  able  writer,  "  Manchester  is 
the  grand  center,  absorbing  within  its  neigh- 
borhood fully  three-fourths  of  the  trade,  and 
comprising,  besides  spinning-mills,  most  exten- 
sive power-loom  factories  and  large  dyeing  and 
printing  establishments.  The  manufacture  of 
silk  goods  also,  which  was  introduced  in  1816, 
has  generally  been  in  a  flourishing  state  since 
the  removal,  in  1836,  of  the  oppressive  import  j 
duty  on  raw  silk.  Mixed  goods  of  silk  and 
cotton  occupy  many  hands,  and  many  hundred 
persons  are  engaged  in  various  branches  of  I 
handicraft  subordinate  to  the  principal  object  j 
of  industry.  In  some  cotton  factories  the  proc- 
ess of  spinning  only  is  carried  forward ;  but  in 
others  the  whole  process  is  carried  on,  from  the 
first  carding  to  the  ultimate  dressing  of  the 
woven  and  bleached  fabric.  Many  of  them  are 
buildings  of  extraordinary  size— comprising  j 
seven  or  eight  stories,  erected  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense,  and  filled  with  costly  machinery.  The  I 
rooms  are  kept  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
cleanliness,  and  the  strictest  order,  regularity, 
and  silence  prevail  throughout  the  establish- 
ments. Several  thousands  of  spindles  are  at  | 
work  in  each  of  the  principal  factories,  and,  in 
many  of  them,  upward  of  six  hundred  power- 
looms  are  in  action,  each  producing  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  pieces  of  fabric,  of  twenty-four  yards  J 
each,  per  week.  Besides  the  population  con- 
nected with  the  factories  which  almost  absorb  ' 
the  plain  goods  trade,  including  jaconets,  twilled  j 
cloths,  and  fustians,  upward  of  nine  thousand 
hand-loom  weavers  are  employed  in  Manchester  | 
and  its  neighborhood  in  weaving  cotton,  silk,  • 
and  mixed  goods."  From  this  statement  we 
get  a  good  view  of  the  important  manufacturing 
interests  centered  in  this  place. 
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RAHEL  LEVIN. 


YEARS  ago  a  young  girl  read  a  {Sage  or 
two  from  an  English  author,  descriptive 
,    of  "a  social  phenomenon,  Rahel ;"  a  kind  of 
spiritual  queen  in  Germany,  who  lived  in  famil- 
j    iar  relation  with  the  distinguished  persons  of  her 
i    country  and  time,  the  center  of  the  most  intel- 
1    lectual  circles  that  clustered  within  the  Prussian 
capital.    "  She  exerted  by  the  vigor  and  fresh- 
|    ness  of  her  mind  a  singular  influence  alike 
over  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  the  architect 
Genetli,  the  statesman  Gentz,  the  Schlegels, 
HumboUlts,  Schleiermacher,  and  Jean  Paul  Rich- 
ter — the  first,  or  among  the  first,  (o  recognize 
the  significance  of  Goethe',  and  teach  the  Schle- 
|    gels  to  do  it — being  deep  in  poetry,  art,  and 
philosophy  ;  yet  this  woman  wrote  nothing,  but 
'    thought,  spoke,  and  did  many  things  which 
attracted  attention ;  admiration  spreading  wider 
and  wider,"  talked  until  her  otherwise  plain  face 
became  beautiful ;  and  who,  without  any  attrac- 
tion except  that  which  emanated  from  her  won- 
j    derful  intellect,  grew  to-  be  the  most  celebrated 
|    woman  of  European  capitals.    She  had  neither 
\    beauty,  wealth,  nor  rank,  and  in  her  youth 
experienced  struggles  and  suffering,  disappoint- 
ment and  sickness. 
!      Fascinated  by  so  rare  a  being  this  young  girl 
!    determined  sometime  to  know  her  history,  to 
see  whether  she  were  a  real  human  being  or  a 
myth ;  and  copying,  upon  a  sandal-wood  fan  she 
held  in  her  hand,  a  sentence  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Rahel—"  Dear  Rose :  Thou  hast  blue 
eyes  and  a  far  other  life  than  I  with  my  stars  and 
.   black  ones" — she  kept  it  there  as  a  memento 
and  a  pledge.    Many  years  passed  ;  gray  hairs 
streaked  the  dark  locks  of  the  young  girl,  and 
one  day  a  fan,  worn  to  the  last  degree  of  dilapi- 
|   dation,  was  found  in  a  cabinet  of  relics;  bits  of 
|   sandal  wood,  covered  with  passages  from  charm- 
ipg  authors  in  German  and  English,  and  odor- 
ons,  too,  with  precious  memories  embalmed 
I   there  in  names  of  cherished  friends  from  the 
long  ago ;  some  of  the  names  now  were  in  the 
books  of  life,  some  were  mentioned  in  foreign 
lands,  and  others  pertained  to  grave  men  and 
good  women  doing  nobly  their  work  in  the 
world.   Traced  in  still  legible  characters  she 
read  what  was  written  to  Rose,  and  said  within 
herself,  "I  will  yet  fulfill  that  promise  of  my 
youth,  and  know  more  of  that  mysterious  per- 
|   ion  age  whom  Jean  Paul  addressed  as  '  geflii- 
gelte,'  t&e  winged  one" 

Marquis  Custine  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  No- 
vember, 1837,  testifies :  "  She  was  a  woman  as 
extraordinary  as  Mme.  de  Stael,  for  her  faculties 
of  mind,  for  her  abundance  of  ideas,  her  light 
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of  soul,  and  her  goodness  of  heart ;  she  had, 
moreover,  what  the  author  of  Corinne  did  not 
pretend  to,  a  disdain  for  oratory;  she  did  not 
'write.  The  silence  of  minds  like  hers  is  a  force, 
too.  With  more  vanity,  a  person  so  superior 
would  have  sought  to  make  a  public  for  herself ; 
but  Rahel  desired  only  friends.  She  spoke  to 
communicate  the  life  that  was  in  her;  never  did 
she  speak  to  be  admired ;"  and,  further,  "  You 
could  not  speak  with  her  fifteen  minutes  without 
drawing  from  that  fountain  of  light  a  shower  of 
sparkles.  The  comic  was  at  her  command, 
equally  with  the  sublime.  The  proof  that  she 
was  natural  was,  that  she  understood  laughter 
as  she  did  grief;  she  took  it  as  a  readier  means 
of  showing  truth  ;  all  had  its  resonance  in  her. 
Her  friends  asked  of  themselves  whence  came 
these  flashes  of  genius  which  she  threw  from 
her  in  conversation.  Was  it  the  effect  of  long 
studies,  or  of  sudden  inspiration  ?  It  was  the 
intuition  granted  as  recompense  by  Heaven  to 
souls  that  are  true." 

Practical  research  develops  the  fact  that  she 
was  born  in  Berlin,  June,  1771,  died  there  March 
7,  1832;  that  "she  was  of  Jewish  family  of  the 
name  of  Levin  or  Robert,  and  a  sister  of  the 
poet  Ludwig  Robert.  She  early  displayed  ex- 
traordinary talent,  and  throughout  a  long  life 
charmed  all  by  her  lively  and  intelligent  sym- 
pathy, and  by  the  habit  of  speaking  her  thoughts 
with  little  regard  for  conventionalisms.  In  1814, 
having,  according  to  one  history,  embraced 
Christianity,  she  became  the  loved  wife  of  the 
poet  Varnhagen  von  Ense — Karl  August.  She 
was  then  forty-three  years  old,  being  by  twelve 
years  the  senior  of  her  husband;  yet  was  he 
ever  devotedly  attached  to  her,  declaring  always 
that  she  was  the  freshest  and  brightest  feature 
of  his  existence."  At  her  death  he  wrote  five 
volumes  concerning  her  and  her  friends. 

Alger,  an  American  writer,  who  has  lingered 
among  the  languages  of  the  Orient,  as  well  as 
gleaned  from  the  fairest  tongues  of  the  Conti- 
nent, thus  gracefully  sketches  her  In  his  "Friend- 
ships of  Women:" 

"  Rahel  Levin  was  such  a  fascinating  queen 
of  society,  such  a  signal  and  fortunate'  mistress 
of  the  purest  friendships  with  celebrated  men, 
that  her  character  and  career  are  on  this  account 
full  of  interest  and  instruction.  The  secrets  of 
influence,  the  charms  that  attract  attention, 
awaken  confidence,  exert  authority,  dispense 
pleasure,  and  minister  to  human  wants,  are 
scarcely  anywhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in 
her  person  and  story.  The  pronounced  char- 
acter, the  uncommon  talents,  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  extreme  candor  and  tact,  the  broad 
intellectual  culture,  and  impulsive  demonstra- 
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tiveness  of  the  youthful  Jewess,  very  soon  gave 
her  a  prominent  position  in  society,  and  made 
ber  fascination  felt  and  talked  about.  Her  first 
advent  and  sway  prophesied  her  future  renown* 
as  the  most  celebrated  woman  in  Germany  who 
has  kept  an  open  drawing-room  for  the  practice 
of  conversation  and  the  joy  of  intellectual  so- 
ciety. It  was  said  of  her  at  that  early  period, 
'  She  was  full  of  an  obliging  good  temper,  that 
made  her  anticipate  wishes,  divine  annoyances 
In  order  to  relieve  them,  and  forget  herself  in 
seeking  to  make  others  happy.' 

"Her  thirtieth  year  she  spent  in  France, 
where  she  had  the  finest  opportunities  for  study- 
ing the  famous  salon  life  of  Paris.  Without 
being  captrvated,  or  at  all  overborne  by  it,  she 
no  doubt  drew  many  lessons,  and  profited  much 
from  it  on  carrying  her  German  soul  back  to 
her  German  home.    Returning  to  Berlin,  she 
bewitched  all  the  choice  spirits  of  that  city. 
Married  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  her  house 
was,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  her  mother's 
had  been-  by  her  presence,  the  rendezvous  of 
whatever  was  noblest,  purest,  strongest,  most 
distinguished  In  Germany;  she  moved  among 
them  as  a  queen,  looked  up  to  by  all.    In  all 
writings  pertaining  to  her,  the  conspicuous  ele- 
ment is  friendship— the  reception,  reciprocation, 
culture,  and  expression  of  friendship.  Tire  king 
among  friends  was  her  lover  and  husband,  Varn- 
hagen von  Ense;  her  union  with  him  was  not 
more  a  marriage  of  persons  than  it  was  of 
minds,  souls,  lives,  and  social  interests  and 
ends.    He  thus  describes  her  as  she  first 
dawned  upon  him  amid  the  highest  society  of 
Berlin :  '  There  appeared  a  light,  graceful  figure, 
of  small  stature  but  strong  make,  with  delicate, 
full  limbs,  feet  and  hands  remarkably  small; 
the  countenance,  encircled  with  dark  locks,  spoke 
intellectual  superiority ;  the  quick  and  yet  firm, 
deep  glances  left  the  observer  in  doubt  whether 
they  gave  or  received  more ;  an  expression  of 
suffering  lent  a  soft  grace  to  the  features.  She 
moved  in  a  dark  dress,  light  almost  as  a  shadow, 
but  also  with  freedom  and  sureness  ;  her  greet- 
ing was  as  easy  as  it  was  kindly.   But  what 
struck  me  nest  was  the  sonorous  and  mellow 
voice  which  seemed  to  swell  front  the  inmost 
depths  of  the  soul,  and  a  conversation  the  most 
extraordinary  I  ever  met  with.   She  threw  out 
in  the  most  faerie  arid  unpretending  fashion, 
thoughts  full  of  originality  and  humor,  where 
wit  was  united  with  simplicity,  and  acuteness 
with  amiability;  and  into  the  whole  a  deep 
truth  was  castv  as  it  were  out  of  iron,  giving  to 
every  sentence  *  completeness  of  impression 
which  reridered  it  'hard  for  the  strongest  in  any 
way  to  break  or  rend  it    In  her  presence  I  had 


the  conviction  that  a  genuine  human  being  stood 
before  me  in  its  most  pure  and  perfect  type; 
through  her  whole  frame,  and  in  all  her  motions, 
nature  and  intellect  in  fresh,  breezy  reciprocity ; 
organic  shape,  elastic  fiber,  living  connection 
with  every  thing  around ;  the  greatest  origi- 
aab'tyand  simplicity  in  perception  and  utterance; 
the  combined  imposingness  of  innocence  and 
wisdom  ;  in  word  and  deed  alertness,  dexterity, 
precision ;  all  imbosomed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
goodness  and  benevolence;  all  guided  by  an 
energetic  sense  of  duty,  and  heightened  by  a 
noble  self-forgetfulness  in  the  presence  of  the 
joys  and  griefs  of  others.' " 

Such  is  a  glimpse  of  Rahel  who,  for  thirty 
years,  exemplified  in  her  drawing-room,  amid 
the  joy  and  admiration  of  the  most  glorious 
circle  of  her  countrymen,  that  rich,  strong,  free, 
and  noble  ideal  of  womanhood,  which  Herder, 
Schiller,  Rkhter,  and  Goetlte  illustrated  in  so 
many  of  their  works.  So  many  contrasted  quali- 
ties met  and  were  reconciled  in  her  that  differ- 
ent friends  and  critics  report  her  in  quite  differ- 
ent likenesses,  and  all  were  true.  Gentz,  the 
celebrated  politician,  called  her  a  great  man, 
and  declared  himself  in  comparison  a  woman. 

Yet  no  one  who  knew  her  could  deny  that 
she  strikingly  possessed  the  best  traits  of  ber 
sex — purity,  tenderness,  modesty,  patience,  and 
self-sacrifice.  In  1813,  during  the  horrors  of 
disease  in  Berlin,  and  the  horrors  of  war  in 
Prague,  she  gave  herself  up  with  joy  to  nursing 
the  sick  and  wounded. 

Her  intellectual  power  and  her  tact  formed, 
no  doubt,  one  strong  element  of  the  attraction 
which  drew  and  kept  so  many  artists,  philoso- 
phers, statesmen,  preachers,  and  brilliant  social 
leaders  by  her  side.  But  her  heroic  and  un- 
conquerable truthfulness  was  a  still  more  royal 
and  authoritative  trait  Some  of  her  sentences 
on  this  point  seem  burned  into  the  page  as  by 
the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  To  those  who  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  and  respect  of  her  sb4  \ 
said,  "  Natural  candor,  absolute  purity  of  soul, 
and  sincerity  of  heart,  are  the  only  things  j 
worthy  of  homage."  She  wrote  to  a  friend:  J 
"  Never  try  to  suppress  a  generous  impulse  or 
crowd  out  a  genuine  feeling;  despair  or  dis- 
couragement is  the  only  fruit  of  dry  reasoning 
unenlightened  by  the  heart" 

In  the  following  sentence  she  betrays,  by  the  ' 
law  of  opposite*,  the  deepest  charm  of  such  a 
nature  as  her  own ;  namely,  a  thoroughly  sincere 
and  fluent  spontaneousness  of  character.   "I  1 
have  just  frund  out  the  thing  that  I  most  utterly  ' 
hate ;  it  is  pedantry.   To  see  such  a  big  noth- 
ing in  full  march  is  to  me  the  most  revolting 
and  unendurable  of  sights." 
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Another  fine  and  winning  quality  in  Rahel 
was  her  profound  interest  in  exalted  and  orig- 
inal characters,  and  her  ardent  veneration  for 
them.  This  drew  them  gratefully  to  her  in  return. 
All  aspirants  for  true  interior  greatness  natu- 
raliy  love  and  revere  those  who  exemplify  their 
ideal  to  them.  She  once  called  Goethe  and 
Fichte  the  first  and  second  eyes  of  Germany, 
One  is  rarely  met  capable  of  such  enthusiasm 
for  great  souls,  and  it  is  most  charming.  Her 
maxim,  like  that  of  all  the  strongest  and  highest 
guiding  souls  of  our  race,  was,  "  Act  only  from 
your  inmost  conscience,  and  only  good  will 
come  to  you." 

A  fatal  disease  struck  her  at  sixty-two.  Her 
husband  scarcely 'left  her  bedside  until  the  last; 
he  continued  to  read  her  favorite  books  to  her. 
The  young  Heine,  hearing  that  fresh  rose  leaves 
applied  to  her  inflamed  eyes  were  grateful,  sent 
her  his  first  book  of  poems  enveloped  in  a 
basket  of  roses.  Rahel  wrote  her  own  epitaph  : 
It  Is  this :  "  Good  men,  when  any  thing  good 
happens  to  mankind,  then  think  affectionately 
in  your  peace,  also  of  mine." 

Thus  does  one  of  our  own  writers  discourse 
of  her.  Another,  whose  name  is  imperishable, 
and  who  is  so  thoroughly  learned  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  father-land,  that  he  brings  us  al- 
most info  the  presence  of  its  greatest  mind, 
gives  direct  information  of  her  through  these 
memorials  written  by  her  devoted  husband. 
From  this  work  I  present  some  features.  We 
must  remember  that  hers  was  a  mind  for  a  large 
part,  at  least,  if  not  during  the  whole  of  her 
life,  groping  in  the  darkness  of  Judaism.  If 
Christ  had  but  been  the  center  and  source  of 
her  illumination,  what  light  would  have  shone 
upon  the  Rationalistic  philosophers  about  her  I 
What  a  brilliant  defender  would  she  have  been 
for  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  she  who  loved 
the  truth  so  well ! 

First  of  all,  we  have  looked  at  the  portrait 
of  Rahel,  given  in  these  volumes.  It  is  a  face 
full  of  thought,  of  affection,  and  energy;  with 
no  pretension  to  beauty,  yet  lovable  and  attrac- 
tive in  a  singular  degree.  The  strong,  high 
brow,  and  still  eyes  are  full  of  contemplation; 
the  long  upper  lip  protrudes  itself  to  fashion  a 
curved  mouth  expressive  of  laughter  and  affec- 
tion, of  strong  endurance,  of  noble,  silent  scorn ; 
the  whole  countenance  looking  as  with  cheerful 
clearness  through  a  world  of  great  pain  and  dis- 
appointment, one  of  these  countenances  which 
a  lady  meant  when  she  said,  "  But  are  not  all 
beautiful  faces  ugly,  then,  to  begin  with  ?"  We 
have  Varnbagan's  account  of  their  intercourse ; 
of  his  first  young  feeling  toward  ber,  his  long 
waiting  and  final  meeting  of  her  in  snowy 
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weather  under  the  lindens,  in  company  with  a 
lady  whom  he  knew ;  his  tremulous  speaking  to 
her  there,  the  rapid  progress  of  their  intimacy, 
and  so  onward  to  love  and  marriage ;  a  Petrar- 
chan romance,  and  yet  a  reality  withal. 

It  is  said  that  her  letters  and  aphorisms 
whicii  he  published  do  not  reveal  the  talent  and 
clearness  traditionally  ascribed  to  her  conver- 
sation, and  that  these  printed  volumes  produce 
the  effect  not  of  speech,  but  of  multifarious 
wind-music;  but  after  all,  we  can  understand 
how  talk  of  that  kind  in  an  expressive  mouth, 
with  bright,  deep  eyes,  and  the  vivacity  of  social 
movement,  of  question  and  response,  may  have 
been  delightful.   We  give  some  of  them : 

"  Have  you  not  remarked  that  Homer  is 
great  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  water,  as 
Goethe  is  when  he  speaks  of  the  stars  ? 

"  What  a  commonplace  man  1  If  he  did  not 
live  in  the  same  lime  with  us,  no  mortal  would 
mention  him! 

"  In  the  meanest  hut  is  a  romance,  if  you 
but  knew  the  hearts  there. 

"True  misery  is  ashamed  of  itself;  hides 
itself  and  does  not  complain.  You  may  know 
it  by  that 

"  So  long  as  we  do  not  take  even  the  injus- 
tice that  is  done  us,  and  wh  ~h  forces  the  burn- 
ing tears  from  us ;  so  long  as  we  do  not  take 
even  this  for  just  and  right,  we  are  in  the  thick- 
est darkness  without  dawn. 

"  When  I  write  to  a  friend's  heart,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  sultry  laden  horizon  of  my  soul 
breaks  out  in  lightning.  Heavenly  ones  love 
lightning. 

"  I  can  not  lie ;  fancy  not  that  I  take  credit 
for  it.  I  can  not,  just  as  one  can  not  play  upon 
the  flute. 

"  As  if  there  ever  was,  or  could  be,  a  great 
intellect  without  a  mean  heart  I 

"  To  me  it  was  appointed  not  to  write,  or 
act,  but  to  live. 

"  An  entire  surrender  into  the  bands  of  Him 
who  wields  all  possibilities,  and  an  honest  deal- 
ing with  the  depths  of  our  own  hearts — this 
seems  to  me  more  than  all  philosophy,  and  a 
thing  well  pleasing  to  God." 

One  little  scene  from  her  death-bed  and  we 
are  done : 

"  She  said  to  me  one  morning,  after  a  dread- 
ful night,  with  the  penetrating  tone  of  that  lovely 
voice  of  hers,  '  O,  I  am  «tHl  happy,  I  am  God's 
creature  still;  he  knows  of  me;  I  shall  come 
to  see  how  it  was  good  and  needful  for  me  to 
suffer ;  of  a  surety  I  had  something  to  learn  by 
it.  And  am  I  not  already  happy  is  this  trust, 
and  in  all  the  love  I  feel  and  meet  with  f' 

"  In  this  manner  she  spake  one  day,  among 
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other  things,  with  joyful  heartiness,  of  a  dream, 
which  always  from  childhood  she  had  remem- 
bered and  taken  comfort  from.  'In  my  seventh 
year,'  she  said,  *  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  God 
quite  near  me;  he  stood  expanded  above  me, 
and  his  mantle  was  the  whole  sky;  on  a  corner 
of  this  mantle  I  had  leave  to  rest,  and  lay  there 
in  peaceable  felicity  until  I  awoke.  Ever  since, 
through  my  whole"  life,  this  dream  has  returned 
on  me,  and  in  the  worst  times  was  present  also 
in  my  waking  moments,  and  a  heavenly  comfort 
to  me.  I  had  leave  to  throw  myself  at  God's 
feet,  on  a  corner  of  his  mantle,  and  lie  screened 
me  from  all  sorrow  there;  he  permitted  it' 

"  The  following  words,  which  I  felt  called  to 
write  down  exactly  as  she  spoke  them  on  the 
2d  of  March,  are  also  remarkable:  'What  a 
history !'  cried  she,  with  deep  emotion.  '  A 
fugitive  from  Egypt  and  Palestine  am  I  here ; 
and  find  help,  love,  and  kind  care  among  you. 
To  thee,  dear  August,  was  I  sent  by  this  guid- 
ing hand  of  God,  and  thou  to  me;  from  afar 
from  the  old  times  of  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs ! 
With  a  sacred  joy  I  think  of  this,  my  origin, 
of  all  this  wide  web  of  pre-arrangement.  How 
tlte  oldest  remembrances  of  mankind  are  united 
with  the  newest  reality  of  things,  and  the  most 
distant  limes  and  places  are  brought  together ! 
What,  for  so  long  a  period  of  my  life,  I  consid- 
ered as  the  worst  ignominy,  the  sorest  sorrow 
and  misfortune,  that  I  was  born  a  Jewess,  this 
I  would  not  part  with  now  at  any  price.  Will  it 
not  be  even  so  with  these  pains  of  sickness? 
Shall  I  not,  one  day,  mount  joyfully  aloft  on 
them,  too ;  feel  that  I  could  not  lack  for  them 
at  any  price  ?  O,  August,  this  is  just,  this  is 
true ;  we  will  try  to  go  on  thus  !' 

"  Thereupon  she  said.  '  Dear  August,  my 
heart  is  refreshed  to  its  inmost ;  I  have  thought 
of  Jesus,  and  wept  over  his  sorrows ;  I  have 
felt,  for  the  first  time  felt,  that  he  is  my 
brother!"' 

So  died  Rahel  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  born 
Levin,  a  singular  biographic  phenomenon  of 
this  century ;  a  woman  of  genius,  of  depth,  and 
true  worth ;  a  woman  equal  to  the  highest 
thoughts  of  her  century.  That  such  a  woman 
should  have  lived  unknown  and,  as  it  were, 
silent  to  the  world  at  large,  is  peculiar  in  this 
time. 

She  has  ideas  unequaled  in  De  Stael;  a 
sincerity,  a  pure  tenderness  and  genuineness 
which  that  celebrated  person  had  not,  or  had 
lost. 

Enough  for  us,  Rahel  did  not  write.  She 
sat  imprisoned,  or.  it  might  be  fosteringly  em- 
bowered in  those  circumstances  of  hers;  "she 
was  not  appointed  to  write  or  to  act,  only  to 


live."  Call  her  not  unhappy  on  that  account, 
call  her  not  useless ;  Rahel's  life  was  not  an 
idle  one  for  herself  or  .for  others.  She  left  no 
stamp  of  herself  on  paper ;  but  in  other  ways, 
doubt  it  not,  the  virtue  of  her  working  in  this 
world  will  survive  all  paper;  for  the  working 
of  the  good  and  the  brave,  seen  or  unseen,  en- 
dures literally  forever,  and  can  not  die. 


REMARKABLE  PLANTS. 


I.  THE  LATTICE  PLANT. 

ABOUT  seventy  years  ago  a  French  botanist 
collected  in  Madagascar  specimens  of  this 
singular  plant,  but  for  more  than  fifty  years  no 
living  specimens  were  brought  to  Europe.  The 
Rev.  William  Ellis,  whose  connection  with  Mad- 
agascar has  produced  marvelous  changes  in  the 
past,  and  will  influence  all  its  future  history, 
brought  from  that  island  the  first  living  speci- 
mens some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  to 
be  found  in  most  botanic  gardens  and  in  many 
private  collections.  It  grows  without  much 
trouble,  and  in  a  short  time  will  be  an  ornament 
in  the  windows  of  every  cottager  or  artisan 
who  is  fond  of  plants. 

There  is  little  of  interest  in  the  inconspicuous 
flowers,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  delicate  and  beautiful  than  the  ex- 
quisite net-work  of  the  leaves. 

The  plant  grows  under  water  near  the  mar- 
gins of  running  streams.  Its  thick  root,  or, 
rather,  horizontal  stem,  creeps  along  the  surface 
of  the  mud,  throwing  out  long,  fine  roots  below, 
and  at  intervals,  on  its  upper  surface,  clusters 
of  leaves.  The  leaves  are  supported  on  stalks 
which  are  long  enough  to  bring  them  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  are  spread 
out  more  or  less  horizontally.  The  leaves  are 
of  an  oblong  form,  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
two  or  three  inches  broad.  They  have  a  strong 
mid  rib,  but  the  remainder  of  the  leaf  is  like  a 
living  fibrous  skeleton,  formed  by  the  interlacing 
of  two  sets  of  veins.  The  one  set  are  longitu- 
dinal, and  nearly  parallel  to  the  mid  rib  and  the 
margin  of  the  leaf ;  the  others  spring  from  the 
mid  rib  and  pass  outward  toward  the  margin, 
crossing  the  longitudinal  series  at  right  angles, 
and  forming  quadrangular  meshes. 

Leaves,  as  a  rule,  are  composed  of  numerous 
veins,  with  cellular  matter  spread  out  between 
them,  and  uniting  them  so  as  to  form  a  flat, 
continuous  surface.  The  leaf  of  the  lattice  plant 
seems  as  if  it  were  composed  entirely  of  the 
veins;  but  when  a  leaf  is  examined  by  the 
microscope  it  is  seen  that  the  delicate  veins  are 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  ceils.   These  cells  are 
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more  numerous  in  some  leaves  which  have  the 
meshes  oval — this  form  being  produced  by  the 
filling  up  the  angles  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
mesh.  Leaves  are  also  occasionally  found  in 
which  the  meshes  are  entirely  filled  up,  so  as  to 
form  a  perfect  blade. 

At  first  the  leaf  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  color ; 
in  the  several  stages  of  its  growth  it  passes 
through  every  gradation  of  color,  from  that 


named  to  a  dark  olive,  becoming,  before  it 
finally  decays,  brown  or  nearly  black. 

Mr.  Ellis  thus  describes  the  aspect  of  the 
living  plant :  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
any  object  of  the  kind  more  attractive  than  a 
full-grown  plant,  with  its  dark-green  leaves 
forming  the  limit  of  a  circle  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  presenting  in  the  transparent 
water,  within  that  circle,  leaves  in  every  stage 


ol  development,  both  as  regards  color  and  size. 
Nor  is  it  less  curious  to  notice  that  these  slender 
and  fragile  structures,  apparently  not  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  gossamer,  and  flexible  as  a 
feather,  still  possess  a  tenacity  and  wiriness 
which  allows  the  delicate  leaf  to  be  raised  by 
the  hand  to  the  surface  without  injury." 

The  beauty  of  the  growing  plants  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  innumerable  cells  of  oxygen 
Vol.  XXX. — 38 


entangled  among  its  meshes,  and  glittering  in 
the  sun,  which  it  has  disengaged  from  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  on  which  it  lives. 

The  flowering  stalk  rises  from  the  middle  of 
the  cluster  of  leaves.  As  it  pushes  itself  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  it  is  covered  by  a 
singular  little  cap,  which  falls  off  entire,  and 
liberates  the  two  short  and  fleshy  branches  on 
which  the  small  colorless  flowers  are  borne. 
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LKMNAS,  OR  DUCT-WXIDS. 

Lemna  minor.  Lemna  trisula.  ] 

Lemna  gibba.  WolfBa  arrhiaa. 

At  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  thick 
fleshy  root  or  creeping  stem  is  stored  with 
starch,  the  natives  of  Madagascar  collect  it  and 
use  it  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  called  by 
them  "ouvirandrano,"  which,  means  water-yam, 
because  when  cooked  it  tastes  like  the  yam. 
Botanists  have  adopted  the  native  name  for  the 
genus,  giving  it,  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
variable practice,  a  Latin  termination — Ouvi- 
randra,  and  adding  fentstralis  as  the  designa- 
tion of  the  species  in  allusion  to  the  remarkable 
structure  of  the  leaf. 

II.  THE  DUCK-WEEDS. 

Every-where  the  ponds  and  still  waters  are 
covered  during  Summer  with  small  floating  green 


WDITIU  AMHIZA,  »  FLOWER. 
Seen  from  abora.  (greatly  maghiwm.) 


leaves,  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  duck-weed. 
Objects  so  common  seldom 
receive  any  attention,  ex- 
cept from  die  special  student 
of  botany.  Yet  a  world  of 
wonders  may  be  seen  by  .  any 
one  who  will,  with  a  little 
care,  examine  a  handful  of 
these  weeds,  transferred 
from  their  native  pond  into 
a  transparent  glass  jar,  and 
study  the  endless  variety  of 
minute  animals  which  they 
support. 

Four  kinds  of  duck-weed 
are  represented  in  our  plate. 
The  most  common  form  is 
also  the  smallest;  it  is  a 
little  roundish  disk  of  bright 
glistening  green,  generally 
with  two  smaller  disks,  one 
growing  from  each  side  to- 
ward the  one  end  of  the 
plant.  The  apparently  var- 
nished upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  always  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  at  once  throws 
off  any  water  that  may  fall 
upon  it.  A  single  long  and 
slender  root  is  sent  down 
into  the  water.  The  delicate 
growing  end  of  this  is  protected  by  a  cap,  some- 
thing like  a  small  cap  of  liberty,  which  is  pushed 
before  the  growing  point.  Two  of  the  remain- 
ing three  agree  very  closely  with  this  small 
form,  except  that  one  has  a  large  number  of 
roots,  and  the  other  has  a  very  thick  leaf. 

The  fourth  has  a  somewhat  different  appear- 
ance, being  oval,  with  a  sharp  point  at  one  end, 
and  a  little  stalk  at  the  other.  It  also  wants 
the  glistening  appearance  on  the  upper  surface, 
as  it  does  not  grow  floating  on  the  water,  but 
just  a  little  under  it.  These  little  plants  are 
occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  met  with  in  flower. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  little  slits  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 
Popularly,  a  flower  is  the  opened  petals  of 
the  plant ;  and  the  more 
numerous  the  petals,  though 
produced  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower, 
the  more  perfect  it  is  to  the 
florist  and  the  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  botanist 
places  no  importance  on  the 
petals ;  they  are  to  him  only 
Section.  the  envelopes  of  the  trot 
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flower,  which  is  composed  of  stamens,  and  pis- 
tils. Indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
flowers  with  which  he  is  acquainted  are  entirely 
destitute  of  petals,  and  composed  only  of  the 
essential  parts  jnst  named.  Among  these  are 
the  flowers  of  the  duck-weeds. 

Three  years  ago  a  singular  duck-weed  was 
found  m  a  pond  near  London,  which  is  specially 
remarkable  for  its  very  minute  size.  It  is  a 
small  speck  of  bright  green,  somewhat  oval  in 
shape,  with  a  flat  upper  surface,  and  a  swollen 
fleshy  under  surface.  These  plants  vary  in 
size — it  would  require  fifty  of  the  smallest  placed 
end  to  end  by  their  longest  diameter  to  make 
an  inch.  Yet  in  this  minute  speck  a  flower  is 
borne,  which  in  due  time  produces  a  perfect 
seed,  inclosed  in  its  proper  seed  vessel.  The 
flower  grows  in  a  pit  dug  out  of  the  upper 
surface.  It  is  composed  of  a  single  stamen 
and  pistil.  The  whole  plant  is  entirely  made 
up  of  small  cells,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
from  all  other  flowering  plants,  which  invariably 
have  some  vascular  tissue  entering  into  their 
composition. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

IT  seems  a  rapid  transition  from  describing 
the  early  childhood  of  the  female  sex  in 
India  to  speak  of  her  betrothal,  yet  the  inter- 
vening space  is  not  very  extensive.  The  Hin- 
doo Shasters  say  that  a  girl  is  marriageable 
'  when  she  is  seven  years  of  age,  but  that  she 
may  wait  till  she  is  ten  years  old.  The  term 
"marriage"  is  used  in  their  writings  to  include 
|  betrothal  as  well  as  what  we  mean  by  the  term. 
Reserved  for  a  husband  is,  in  their  view,  almost 
as  sacred  as  being  resigned  to  his  care. 

As  soon  as  a  little  girl  has  reached  her  fifth 
birthday  her  parents  begin  anxiously  to  seek  a 
marriage  settlement  for  her.  Their  great  con- 
cern henceforth  relates  to  her  nuptials.  They 
would  consider  it  a  decided  reproach  if  she  saw 
her  twelfth  natal  day  without  being  at  least 
betrothed.  The  whole  matter  is  held  in  their 
own  hands.  The  poor  girl  has  no  choice  or 
voice  in  her  own  destiny— aH  is  arranged  with- 
out consulting  her  views  or  affections  in  any 
way  whatever.  So  that,  if  true  love  is  devel- 
oped in  the  matrimonial  relations  of  Hindoo 
life,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  system,  but 
I  in  spite  of  it  Marriages  of  love  in  our  sense 
there  can  be  none  in  India.  All  must  be 
arranged  ere  the  parties  can  see  each  other; 
and  the  higher  the  caste  and  class  in  society, 
the  more  intensely  true  are  the  following  state- 
ments. 
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A  Hindoo  visiting  America  would  be  aston- 
ished at  nothing  so  much  as  at  the  number  of 
"old  maids"  he  would  see,  and  at  their  calm 
happiness  and  the  great  respect  accorded  to 
them  in  their  own  families  and  in  society.  He 
would  be  confounded  at  not  finding  the  first 
evidence  of  that  "deep  disgrace"  which  such  a 
condition  would  involve  in  his  country.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  to  western  readers  a  full  idea 
of  the  curious  and  whimsical  confusion  of  ideas 
in  such  a  man's  mind  as  he  thus  contemplated 
a  state  of  things  that  he  would  regard  as  noth- 
ing less  than  a  calamity  to  ait  concerned. 

The  Lawgiver  Menu  has  laid  the  obligations 
heavily  upon  the  father,  so  that  he  can  not 
escape  the  public  sentiment.  Menu  ordains  as 
follows :  "  Reprehensible  is  the  father  who  gives 
not  his  daughter  in  marriage  at  the  proper 
time ;"  and  again,  "To  an  excellent  and  hand- 
some youth  of  the  same  class,  let  every  man 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  according  to  law, 
even  though  she  have  not  attained  her  age  of 
eight  years." 

He  carries  up  the  responsibility  to  an  awful 
height  by  declaring  the  neglectful  father,  whose 
daughter  has  not  been  wed  at  twelve  years  old, 
as  incurring  a  guilt  equal  to  that  of  the  murder 
of  a  Brahman  for  every  additional  month  she 
continues  single.  He  reduces,  according  to  her 
age,  the  amount  of  the  nuptial  present  which 
the  father  receives,  and  even  deprives  herself 
of  the  right  to  carry  her  ornaments  from  her 
home  in  the  same  proportion,  and  thus  appeals 
to  the  mean  motive  of  personal  interest  to  hurry 
on  her  settlement. 

As  to  the  respective  ages  Menu  allows,  "  A 
man  aged  thirty  years  may  marry  a  girl  of 
twelve,  if  he  find  one  dear  to  his  heart,  or  a 
man  of  twenty-four  a  damsel' of  eight;  but  if  he 
finish  his  studentship  earlier,  and  the  duties  of 
his  next  order  would  otherwise  be  impeded,  let 
him  marry  immediately." 

In  justice  to  the  facts  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  natives  of  India  reach  maturity 
earlier  than  the  natives  of  our  colder  clime 
But  making  all  due  and  reasonable  allowance, 
enough  is  intimated  in  these  quotations  to  show 
the  character  of  the  laws  which  thus  assume  to 
decide  for  woman,  without  her  consent,  the 
most  momentous  conditions  of  her  life  and  her 
future.  The  highest'  authorities  of  the  country 
have  decided  that  "mother  and  father  are  the 
first  gods  known ;"  "the  father  is  ford  over  his 
own  daughter;"  that  is,  can  dispose  of  her  to 
whomsoever  he  chooses.  <<<  Pate  and  her  sire 
alone  exact  obedience  from  a  daughter." 

The  responsibility  being  thus  upon  them, 
every  father  feels  keenly,  and  all  the  more  as 
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his  child  approaches  her  marriageable  age,  this 
accountability  to  avoid  the  condemnation  of 
leaving  his  daughter  asancrita;  that  is,  desti- 
tute of  the  marriage  sacrament  If  he  fails  in 
this  the  law  releases  his  children  from  all  obli- 
gation of  respect  or  obedience  to  him.  So  that 
a  family  with  a  daughter  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  still  unmarried,  is  looked 
upon  as  laboring  under  the  .displeasure  of  their 
gods.  No  man  considers  himself  respectable 
till  he  is  married,  and  if  his  father  be  dead  his 
elder  brothers  become  responsible  to  see  him 
suitably  wed,  or  else  he  is  justified  in  reproach- 
ing them  with  "his  degraded  condition."  Noth- 
ing appears  more  strange  to  them  than  the 
indifference  to  their  sad  situation  which  is 
exhibited  by  old  bachelors  among  the  white 
people.  How  they  can  live  thus,  or  dare  to  die, 
not  having  fulfilled  what  they  regard  as  life's 
first  duty,  they  can  not  imagine  1 

Surely  the  punishment  exceeds  the  offense 
when  this  singular  code  of  law  condemns  to 
perdition  in  the  following  free-and-easy  style: 
"He  who  makes  a  marriage  contract  with  the 
connubial  fire,  while  his  elder  brother  continues 
unmarried,  is  called  perivittri,  and  the  elder 
brother  a perivitte.  The  perivittri,  the  perivitte, 
the  damsel  thus  wedded,  the  giver  of  her  in 
wedlock,  and  fifthly,  the  performer  of  the  nuptial 
sacrifice,  all  sink  to  a  region  of  torment"  (Sec. 
171,  Chap.  III.) 

He  also  ordains,  in  the  same  chapter,  that 
"  the  wife  of  an  elder  brother  is  considered  as 
mother-in-law  to  the  younger ;  and  the  wife  of 
the  younger  as  daughter-in-law  to  the  elder." 
This  implies,  what  is  generally  a  fact,  that  it  is 
seldom  that  a  young  couple  in  India  have  the 
luxury  of  a  separate  home.  The  bride  is  gen- 
erally taken  to  her  father-in-law's  residence, 
and  receives  her  apartment  within  the  inclosure 
surrounding  the  general  home.  The  outer  rooms 
are  occupied  by  the  males  of  the  family,  the 
inner  or  secluded  ones  by  the  wo.nen — hence 
called  the  Zenana.  The  young  wife  has  thus 
to  realize  her  comfort  in  view  of  her  legal  sub- 
ordination to  the  authority  and  temper,  first  of 
her  mother-in-law  proper,  then  her  husband's 
eldest  brother's  wife,  and  then  her  own  bus- 
band's  wife,  if  he  has  already  one  before  she  is 
wed.  Such  a  state  of  society  can  not,  even  at 
the  best,  be  very  much  of  a  paradise  for  the 
young  wife.  These  inner  apartments  are  never 
entered  by  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  save  by  the 
father,  her  husband's  brothers,  or  by  children. 

Haram — or  as  Mr.  Lane  spells  it,  Hhareem — 
signifies  sacred,  prohibited.  The  temple  at 
Mecca  is  called  Al-haram;  that  is.  the  sacred 
inviolable  temple.   The  Seraglio  of  the  Turks 


is  a  compound  word,  formed  from  sura,  "bouse, 
apartment,"  and  ahul,  "family,  domestic;" 
hence"  Surahulio,  or  Seraglio,  the  "family  or 
female  apartment"  Haram  sera,  and  mukal 
sera,  are  nearly  synonymous  words,  and  are 
often  used  to  express  the  inner  apartments  in 
India.  The  common  term  is  Zenana — from 
Zun,  "a  woman,"  Zunun,  "women" — an  in- 
stance of  the  prevalence  of  the  Persian  language 
over  the  vernacular.  (The  Calcutta  Review, 
No.  IV.) 

"Courtship"  in  our  Christian  sense  the 
maiden  in  India  can  never  know.  She  is  not 
allowed  to  see  or  converse  with  him  to  whose 
control  she  will  erelong  be  handed  over.  She 
can  not  write  to  him,  for  she  can  neither  read 
nor  write — all  she  is  able  to  do  is  to  follow  the 
instructions,  to  "worship  the  gods  for  a  good 
husband."  She  is  taught  to  commence  as  soon 
as  she  is  four  years  old.  Her  prayers  are  ad- 
dressed chiefly  to  Kama-dera,  the  Hindoo  Cupid. 
The  books  represent  him  as  having  for  a  steed 
an  elephant  composed  of  entwined  female  forms, 
and  that  elephant  is  darkness;  his  car  is  the 
Sotth  wind ;  his  bow  the  sweet  sugar  cane, 
with  a  row  of  green  honey  bees  for  its  string, 
and  charmed  flowers  for  its  fine  arrows;  his 
minister  is  Spring ;  the  ocean  is  his  drum ; 
his  trumpeters  are  birds,  and  his  conquering 
troops  are  women.  He  is  especially  worshiped 
where  he  celebrates  his  triumphs  in  connection 
with  marriage  festivals. 

She  prays,  and  father  and  mother  manage 
the  business  of  selection.  Each  caste  has  its 
professional  match-makers,  and  their  aid  is  indis- 
pensable. When  the  negotiations  have  reached 
a  certain  definiteness,  the  Pundits  are  consulted 
to  avoid  mistakes  of  consanguinity,  and  then 
the  astrologers,  who  pronounce  upon  the  care- 
fully preserved  horoscopes  of  the  boy  and  girl, 
whether  they  can  be  united  with  safety.  These 
preliminaries  all  found  satisfactory,  the  aid  of  the 
Brahman  is  sought  to  ascertain  if  the  family  god 
favors  the  union.  The  stars,  the  gods,  and  men 
being  a  unit,  negotiations  are  opened  between 
the  parents  and  relations  as  to  the  amount  of 
gift  and  dowry;  and  when  conclusions  are  reached 
here  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  the  astrologer 
is  again  called  in  to  ascertain  and  name  a  lucky 
day,  when  the  agreement  may  be  registered 
and  a  bond  for  the  dowry  executed.  This  is 
done  with  due  solemnity,  and  then  the  astrolo- 
ger has  again  to  ascertain  and  name  a  lucky 
day  for  the  ceremony,  which  is  accepted  by  the 
parents  under  their  bond  to  see  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  engagement.  This  is  the  usual 
method,  slightly  varied  in  different  localities. 
It  is  easily  expressed  in  these  few  words,  but 
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what  anxiety,  what  care  and  inquiry  before 
these  determinations  can  be  reached ! 

No  part  of  the  Institute  of  Menu  is  more 
definite  and  circumstantial  than  that  which  gives 
the  law  of  selection  in  marriage.  With  the  eye 
and  taste  of  a  whimsical  connoisseur  in  female 
charms,  the  old  legislator  has  prescribed  the 
standard  of  excellencies  in  age,  caste,  condi- 
tion, and  qualities,  by  which  the  Hindoo  maiden 
is  to  be  tested.  Nor  has  he  or  his  commenta- 
tors forgotten  the.  requisite  compromises  that 
will  arise  in  such  cases. 

With  great  care  and  anxiety  the  questions 
of  consanguinity,  name,  physical  condition,  mo- 
tiqn,  family,  etc.,  have  all  to  be  decided  upon. 
But  let  this  singular  law  speak  for  itself. 

As  to  relationship,  "she  who  is  not  de- 
scended from  his  paternal  or  maternal  ancestors 
1  within  the  sixth  degree,  and  who  is  not  known 
by  the  family  name  to  be  of  the  same  primitive 
I  stock  with  his  father  or  mother,  is  eligible  by  a 
twice-born  man  for  nuptials  and  holy  union." 

The  phrase  "  twice  born  "  refers  to  the  invest- 
iture of  high-caste  men  with  the  sacred  string 
into  the  full  immunities  of  their  order  called  a 
"second  birth." 

As  to  families  outside  the  pale  of  selection 
Menu  ordains :  "  In  connecting  himself  with  a 
wife  let  him  studiously  avoid  the  ten  following 
families,  be  they  ever  so  great,  or  ever  so  rich 
in  kine,  goats,  sheep,  gold,  and  grain  :  the  family 
that  has  omitted  prescribed  acts  of  religion; 
that  which  has  produced  no  male  children ; 
that  in  which  the  Veda  has  not  been  read ;  that 
which  has  thick  hair  on  the  body,  and  those 
which  have  been  subject  to  hemorrhoids,  to 
phthisis,  to  dyspepsia,  to  epilepsy,  to  leprosy, 
and  to  elephantiasis." 

The  right  family  and  the  proper  relationship 
having  been  carefully  sought  and  found,  the 
child's  personal  suitability  is  then  examined; 
and  first  her  age :  "  A  Brahman  should,  accord- 
ing to  law,  marry  a  maiden  about  a  third  of  his 
own  age."  The  exact  proportion  is  not  fre- 
quently realized;  but  whether  the  bridegroom 
be  old  or  young,  the  Hindoo  bride  should  not 
i    be  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

Her  name  is  the  next  consideration,  and  the 
legislator  has  seriously  provided  for  this  also. 
Lovers  in  this  land  offer  new  names,  and  ladies 
accept  them  and  lose  their  own.  In  India  it  is 
not  so.  There  the  wife  is  ever  known  only  by 
her  maiden  name;  hence  the  name  is  of  vital 
importance,  and  the  law  gravely  prescribes  as 
follows:  "Let  him  not  marry  a  girl  with  the 
name  of  a  constellation,  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  river, 
of  a  barbarous  nation,  or  of  a  mountain,  or  of  a 
winged  creature,  a  snake,  or  a  slave ;  nor  one 
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with  any  name  raising  an  image  of  terror.  The 
names  of  women .  should  be  agreeable,  soft, 
clear,  captivating  the  fancy,  auspicious,  ending 
in  long  vowels,  resembling  words  of  benedic- 
tion." (Chap.  Ill,  sec.  4.) 

A  list  of  sixty-nine  names  of  Hindoo  ladies 
is  before  us  as  we  write,  and  all  of  them  answer 
to  this  requirement  They  run  thus,  "  Him. 
Kaminee,  Dasee,  Munee,  Pudma,  Sidhoo,  Bhu- 
wanee,  Rutuna,"  etc. 

The  more  important  matters  of  form,  figure, 
and  condition,  receive  corresponding  attention, 
from  these  sacerdotal  legislators,  and  they  in- 
struct the  young  gentlemen  in  search  of  a  wife 
as  follows:  "Let  him  not  marry  a  girl  with 
reddish  hair,  nor  with  any  deformed  limb ;  nor 
one  troubled  with  habitual  sickness ;  nor  one 
either  with  no  hair  or  with  too  much ;  nor  one 
immoderately  talkative ;  nor  one  with  inflamed 
eyes.  Let  him  choose  for  his  wife  a  girl  whose 
form  has  no  defect;  who  has  an  agreeable 
name;  who  walks  gracefully  like  a  phenicop- 
terus,  or  like  a  young  elephant;  whose  hair 
and  teeth  are  moderate  respectively  in  quality 
and  size,  and  whose  body  has  exquisite  soft- 
ness." (Chap.  Ill,  sec.  4-10.) 

The  Aurva,  dilecting  this  instruction,  tells 
the  suitor  that  he  is  to  select  "one  who  is  not 
very  black  nor  yellow  complexioned,  and  who 
is  not  from  birth  a  cripple  or  deformed.  He 
must  not  marry  a  girl  who  is  vicious  or  un- 
healthy,-of  low  origin  or  laboring  under  disease; 
one  who  has  been  ill  brought  up,  or  who  talks 
improperly,  or  who  inherits  some  malady  from 
father  or  mother;  one  who  has  a  beard,  or  has 
a  masculine  appearance ;  one  who  speaks  thick 
or  thin,  or  who  croaks  like  a  raven;  one  who 
keeps  her  eyes  shut,  or  has  the  eyes  very 
prominent;  or  who  has  hairy  legs  or  thick 
ankles ;  or  who  has  dimples  in  her  cheeks  when 
she  laughs.  .  .  Nor  a  girl  with  a  harsh  skin, 
or  with  white  nails,  or  with  red  eyes,  or  with 
very  fat  hands  or  feet;  or  who  is  a  dwarf,  or 
very  tall;  or  whose  eyebrows  meet,  or  whose 
teeth  are  very  far  apart  and  resemble  tusks." 

Were  such  puerilities  as  these,  or  such  un- 
derlying contempt  for  rejected  women  ever  be- 
fore embodied  in  legislation,  or  made  the  free 
and  unmerciful  subject  of  elaborate  commentary 
like  this !  And  then  what  a  standard  of  taste 
these  priestly  lawgivers  must  have  set  up  for 
themselves,  when  they  ruthlessly  reject  the  fair 
lady  for  the  dimple  which  the  smile  develops 
upon  her  cheek  I  Truly  their  taste  was  worthy 
of  their  theology. 

This  fastidious  selection  having  at  last  been 
decided,  and  the  preliminaries  we  have  already 
noted  completed,  the  two  children  are  then 
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duly  and  properly  betrothed  by  the  officiating 
Brahman.  So  legal,  however,  is  that  cere- 
mony considered  that,  should  the  boy  die  ere 
they  come  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife,  the 
little  girl  is  thereby  constituted  a  widow,  and 
under  the  law'of  her  religion  is  debarred  from 
ever  marrying  any  one  else.  Indeed,  till  British 


humanity  interfered  many  of  them  became  Sut- 
tees, and  were  actually  burned  with  the  dead' 
body  of  the  youth' whom  they  never  knew  nor 
loved  as  a  husband— being  a  virgin,  a  widow, 
and  a  suttee  on  the  last  wretched  day  of  their 
singular  life  I 
As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  ha« 


THE  NAUCK  GIRL  OF  INDIA. 


taken  place  the  little  girl  enters  on  a  new  phase 
of  her  existence.  Henceforth  she  is  no  more 
free  to  roam  the  fields  and  enjoy  the  lovely  face 
of  nature.  Reserved  for  her  husband,  she  can 
no  longer  be  seen  with  propriety  by  any  man 
save  her  father  and  brothers.  She  is  henceforth 


"  a  purdah  masheen  " — one  who  sits  behind  the 
curtain,  within  the  inclosure  which  surrounds 
her  mother's  home,  and  her  education  com- 
mences. 

My  lady  readers  must  not  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term.   Alas,  its  significance  Is  very 
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different  there  from  what  it  is  here.  In  fact,  no 
part  of  an  American  definition  of  education 
would  apply  to  the  culture  under  which  a  daugh- 
ter of  India  is  fitted  for  future  life.  It  does  not 
for  her  include  reading;  or  writing,  or  history, 
or  science,  or  aught  else  which  we  include  in 
its  meaning.  Education,  in  its  proper  sense,  is 
denied  to  the  females  of  India,  denied  on  prin- 
ciple, and  for  reasons  which  are  unbtushingly 
avowed,  and  all  of  which  are  reflections  upon 
her  womanly  nature — one  of  them  being  the' 
position  that  education  in  the  hands  of  a  woman 
would  most  likely  become  an  instrument  of  evil 
power.  She  is  deliberately  doomed  by  modern 
Hindooism  to  a  Hfe  of  ignorance  because  she  is 
a  woman. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  females  in 
India  who  are  distinctly  released  from  this 
doom  of  an  illiterate  mind ;  who  can  read,  and 
write,  and  quote  the  poets,  and  jest  with  the 
conundrums  and  "wise  saws"  of  their  land. 
The  writer  has  known  of  attempts  made  by  this 
class  of  girls  to  enter  our  schools  to  add  the 
English  tongue  to  their  acquisitions,  to  be  used 
by  them  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  These  are 
the  "  Nauch  Girls  " — a  portrait  of  one  of  whom, 
from  a  photograph,  is  here  given  as  she  appears 
in  public. 

Their  title  means  dancing  girls.  No  man  in 
India  would  allow  his  wife  or  daughter  to  dance, 
and  as  to  dancing  with  another  man,  he  would 
forsake  her  forever,  as  a  woman  lost  to  virtue 
and  modesty,  if  she  were  to  attempt  it.  In 
their  observation  of  white  women  there  is  noth- 
ing that  so  much  perplexes  them  as  the  fact 
that  fathers  and  husbands  will  permit  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  indulge  in  promiscuous 
dancing.  No  argument  will  convince  them  that 
the  act  is  such  as  a  virtuous  female  should 
practice,  or  that  its  tendency  is  not  licentious. 
The  prevalence  of  the  practice  in  "  Christian  " 
nations  makes  our  holy  religion — which  they 
suppose  must  allow  it — to  be  abhorred  by  many 
of  them,  and  often  it  is  cast  in  the  teeth  of  our 
missionaries  when  preaching  to  them.  But 
what  would  these  heathen  say  could  they  enter 
our  operas  and  theaters,  and  see  the  shocking 
exposure  of  their  persons  which  our  public 
women  there  present  before  mixed  assemblies? 
Yet  they  would  be  ten  times  more  astonished 
that  ladies  of  virtue  and  reputation  should  be 
found  there,  accompanied  by  their  daughters,  to 
witness  the  sight,  and  that,  too,  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  sex!  But,  then,  they  are  only 
heathens  and  do  n't  appreciate  the  high  ac- 
complishments of  Christian  civilization  t  Still, 
Heaven  grant  that  the  future  Church  of  India 
may  ever  retain  at  least  this  item  of  the  preju- 
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dices  of  their  forefathers  1  Dancing  forms,  then, 
no  part  of  a  daughter's  education  in  India,  and 
it  probably  never  will— 'that  is,  unless  they  be- 
come'corrupted  by  "  Christian  "  example. 

All  of  that  sort  of  thing  that  they  ever  desire, 
on  occasions  of  festivals  and  ceremonies,  they 
hire  from  the  temples  and  bazaars.  Four  or  five 
of  these  women,  tricked  out  in  all  their  finery, 
and  jewelry,  and  tinkling  ornaments,  on  arms, 
necks,  and  feet,  wilt,  for  four  or  five  dollars, 
dance,  and  jest,  and  sing  India's  licentious 
songs  for  hours.  But  even  they  don't  dance 
except  with  their  own  sex.  They  are  prosti- 
tutes, and  yet  they  are  undoubtedly  the  only 
intelligent  and  cultivated  class  of  Hindoo  women. 
So  that  the  profane  and  debased  have  a  monop- 
oly of  education,  while  the  virtuous  and  retiring 
ladies  of  the  land  are  condemned  to  a  life  of 
ignorance.  Such  is  woman  in  India  as  to  her 
mind. 

Until  within  a  few  years  this  fearful  barrier  to 
woman's  education  stood  sternly  across  the 
path  of  the  missionary.  A  change,  in  the  great 
mercy  of  Heaven,  is  dawning  at  last  even  upon 
India.  But,  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  when 
you  spoke  to  a  Hindoo  father  about  educating 
his  daughter,  the  ideas  that  are  here  clearly, 
enough  intimated  at  once  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind,  and  your  proposal  seemed  to  him 
to  be  almost  profane,  as  he  thought,  "Would 
you  make  my  daughter  a  Nauch  girl?"  The 
Temple  of  Knowledge,  with  its  sacred  flame, 
no  longer  guarded  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  seemed 
resigned  absolutely  to  the  control  and  occupa- 
tion of  those  polluted  beings,  whose  profession 
and  blandishments  are  exerted  to 

"  Make  rice  pleating  and  damnation  shine," 

but  whose  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell. 

Other  motives  have  also  lent  their  influence 
to  keep  the  daughters  of  India  in  ignorance, 
jealousy  of  the  power  of  knowledge  in  her 
hands,  cupidity — which  grudged  the  time  it 
would  take  to  educate  her  as  so  much  deducted 
from  the  gains  of  drudgery — contempt  for  her 
mental  capacity,  on  which  they  professed  to 
believe  that  knowledge  would  be  thrown  away. 
These  and  other  considerations  equally  unwor- 
thy and  base,  have  been  openly  and  unblush-  • 
ingly  advanced  by  priest,  and  sire,  and  husband 
for  the  mental  night  to  which  they  resigned  the 
female  sex. 

What,  then,  is  the  education,  so  called,  which 
the  betrothed  wife  in  her  Hindoo  home  receives 
during  her  five  or  six  years  of  training  for  her 
future  life  ?  Her  mother  is  her  sole  instructor. 
But  she  can  teach  no  more  than  she  herself 
knows — that,  however,  she  fully  communicates. 
We  may  epitomize  the  young  lady's  education, 
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the  entire  curriculum  of  it,  under  four  heads, 
cooking,  domestic  service,  religion,  and  their 
peculiar  female  literature. 

The  first  qualification  is  to  cook,  not  only 
well,  but  appropriately.  Each  caste  has  its  own 
ordinances,  and  these  are  very  minute  and  par- 
ticular as  to  the  kinds  of  food  that  may  be  eaten, 
i     their  mode  of  preparation  and  serving,  and  the 
care  required  to  preserve  the  cooking  utensils 
from  all  contact  with  things  or  persons  whose 
touch  would  pollute  them.   In  fact,  caste  is 
preserved  in  the  matter  of  food  more  carefully 
than  in  any  thing  else.    A  violation  of  her  duty 
here  would  involve  consequences  at  which  she 
is  taught  to  shudder.   The  health  and  life  of 
her  husband  may  be  forfeited  by  an  uninten- 
tional neglect  of  hers.   Even  where  wealth  and 
high  position  may  excuse  her  from  the  drudgery 
of  preparation,  the  Hindoo  wife  is  not  released 
from  the  careful  superintendence  of  this  vital 
duty.    We  in  this  western  world  have  little 
I    idea  of  the  importance  attached  to  it  there, 
I    where,  indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  their 
"kingdom  of  God  is  meat  and  drink,"  and 
{    where  the  Christian  freedom  of  the  text,  "  Every 
i    creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be 
I    refused  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving,"  is 
I    a  doctrine  unknown  and  a  liberty  unenjoyed. 
!     By  the  little  lady  long,  weary  months  are  thus 
i     employed  in  the  acquirement  of  these  distinc- 
!     tions  and  customs. 

Domestic  service  is  added.    I  put  the  idea  in 
j    a  general  and  modest  form  in  thus  phrasing  it, 
I    and  may  merely  say  that  a  Christian  bride  is 
'    sweetly  innocent  of  that  detailed  knowledge 
I    which  this  heathen  mother  puts  into  the  mind 
|    of  her  daughter  long  before  she  is  twelve  years 
|    of  age.    Her  husband's  gratification,  how  she 
j    is  to  wait  upon  and  serve  him,  with  the  care  of 
'    her  home  and  anticipated  children,  are  all  incul- 
j    cated  upon  the  little  maiden  to  the  destruction 
of  her  maidenly  modesty  and  the  inordinate 
development  of  her  animal  nature,  with  a  con- 
'    sequent  license  of  language  and  thought  which 
must  destroy  the  purity  of  her  heart,  and  leave 
her  for  life  depraved  in  her  imagination,  and 
which  accounts  to-day  for  the  extent  to  which 
this  training  has  borne  its  fruits  of  death  and 
ruin  in  every  bazaar  of  India. 

Religion  is  the  next  item.  But  not  what  we 
mean  by  the  term.  The  priesthood  of  Hindoo- 
ism  are  mere  ritualists;  they  guide  the  wor- 
shiper in  the  modes  of  service  prescribed  for 
their  different  deities,  but  they  do  not  preach 
!  nor  give  instruction  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
|  temples.  Woman,  ignorant  though  she  be,  is 
the  depository  of  the  system  of  Hindostanee 
heathenism.   She  was  taught  it  orally  by  her 


mother  in  girlhood.  In  her  memory  are  treas-  J 
ured  up  the  "  slokes  "  of  her  religion — the  verses 
of  the  Shasters  which  illustrate  the  popular 
idolatry.  She  has  learned  the  histories  of  her 
gods  and  the  dialogues  of  her  mythological 
legends,  and  with  these  she  is  now  industriously 
storing  the  mind  of  the  child  whom  she  is  train- 
ing to  be  a  Hindoo  wife. 

To  these  she  adds  the  literature  for  females 
found  in  the  books  of  her  country.  Space  per- 
mits us  to  notice  but  one  of  those  manuals  of 
maiden  education  which  this  mother  is  now 
teaching  from  her  own  remembrance — for  she 
can  not  read  a  word  of  it — to  her  little  daughter. 
I  can  assure  my  lady  readers  that  this  book  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  and  singularly  free 
from  those  profanities  and  indelicate  allusions 
and  details  of  immorality  with  which  so  much 
of  their  literature  abounds.  And,  if  this  is  the  . 
best,  they  can  surmise  what  the  worst  must  be.  , 
Even  of  this  we  dare  not  quote  a  continuous 
page,  for  the  editor  of  the  Repository  would 
prudently  feel  compelled  to  strike  it  out,  not- 
withstanding our  sad  motive  in  copying  it  So  . 
we  extract  a  few  sentences. 

There  are  three  leading  deities  in  Hindooism. 
The  first  Brahman  is  not  worshiped ;  he  lost 
the  right  to  be  by  his  own  unspeakable  vileness. 
The  other  two,  Vishnoo  and  Sheva,  divide  be- 
tween them  the  more  especial  regard  of  the 
women  of  India;  and  as  the  two  gods  are  in  a 
state  of  hostility,  their  devotees  join  their  re-  • 
spective  factions  and  keep  up  the  wordy  con-  , 
test  Vishnoo  and  Sheva  have-  consorts  who, 
of  course,  take  sides  each  with  her  own  lord 
and  against  the  other.  Lakshmi  is  Vishnoo's 
consort,  and  Parvati  that  of  Sheva.  The  two 
deities  seem  to  have  left  the  high  dispute,  so 
far  as  words  are  concerned,  to  be  carried  on  by 
their  ladies,  between  whom  it  is  supposed  to  be 
progressing  continually.  The  little  book  con- 
taining this  celestial  quarrel  is  a  special  favorite  < 
with  the  women  of  India;  they  learn  it  and 
treasure  its  sentences  in  their  memory. 

As  Robinson  remarks,  we  might  in  vain  chal- 
lenge either  of  them  to  point  out  many  excel- 
lencies in  her  consort;  but  each  must  have  a  ! 
keen  eye  for  the  blemishes  and  faults  of  the 
other's  husband.   According  to  Lakshmi  Sheva 
was,  in  his  incarnation,  meanly  born,  as  low  in 
his  tastes  as  he  was  in  his  caste  ;  loved  to  herd  | 
with  the  vulgar,  and  followed  the  most  menial  | 
and  disgraceful  occupations ;  a  poor  coward,  he  > 
was  often  punished  ridiculously  by  the  base  and  ■ 
feeble ;  he  was  guilty  of  thefts  and  impurities,  j 
and  his  appearance,  dress,  and  habits  were  in 
keeping  with  the  foulness  of  his  mind.  | 

Parvati  bitterly  retorts  that,  Vishnoo  was  of  j 
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I  equally  contemptible  origin,  a  beggar,  and  a 
thief,  an  undutiful  son,  a  dastard  of  punitive 
experiences,  most  mortifying  and  absurd,  de- 
praved in  disposition,  and  vilely  low  and  im- 
moral in  all  bis  manifestations  and  deeds.  While 
I  they  thus  bespatter  each  other's  husband,  they 
also  wound  one  another  with  opprobrious  names. 

And  this  precious  production  is  learned  and 
rehearsed,  with  a  gusto,  by  the  women  of  India, 
especially  when,  as  at  marriage  festivals  and 
similar  occasions,  they  take  parts  and  repeat 
the  sublime  colloquy  for  the  edification  and 
amusement  of  the  company.  In  glorious  "  Bil- 
lingsgate "  the  two  leading  goddesses  of  India 
show  ladies  how  to  quarrel  in  the  following 
sublime  fashion : 

Parvati.  "  Your  Vishnoo  stood  in  his  obsti- 
nacy while  the  cow  woman  tied  him,  all  perspir- 
ing, to  the  rice  mortar,  and  beat  him,  my  lass." 

Lakshmi.  "Your  Sheva  drank  poison,  al- 
though he  had  as  much  rice  and  curry  as  he 
wanted,  my  lass." 

P.  "  Come,  come,  my  lass,  your  Vishnoo  came 
one  day  as  a  cowherd,  and  ate  the  rice  of  the 
bullock-pongal." 

L.  "  Is  not  your  Sheva  he  that  crept  into  the 
wood,  and  destroyed  the  chastity  of  eight  thou- 
sand women,  my  lass  ?" 

P.  "Your  Vishnoo  destroyed  the  goodness 
and  chastity  of  sixteen  thousand  women,  as  all 
!    the  country  knows,  my  lass." 
I      L.  "Come,  yon  todagai,  all  the  town  and 
country  knows  whether  your  Sheva  is  good 
\    or  bad."  ' 

P.  "  Be  off  with  you,  you  satrangi ;  I  will 
burn  your  cheek;  is  not  your  Vishnoo  a  great 
thief?" 

L.  "Your  Sheva  was  a  cooly,  with  his  pad 
and  his  pot-stands,  and  was  well  beaten  with  a 
cane,  my  lass." 

P.  "  Do  not  tell  this  secret ;  your  Vishnoo 
was  beaten  by  a  cow  woman  with  her  churning- 
stick,  my  lass." 

L.  "  Your  Sheva  gave  his  left  side  to  Parvati, 
and  so  he  is  half  man  and  half  woman,  my  lass." 

P.  "Your  Vishnoo  ran  away  with  all  the 
clothes  of  the  round-breasted  shepherdesses, 
my  lass." 

L.  "Your  Sheva,  with  his  three  eyes,  is  a 
mere  solitary,  without  father  or  mother,  or 
brother  or  sister,  my  lass." 

P.  "  Your  Vishnoo  is  a  two-eyed  rogue,  who 
1    deceitfully  cut  d»wn  his  mother,  my  lass." 

L.  "  Your  Sheva  is  in  a  fix,  not  being  able  to 
J  get  a  virgin  to  marry  his  eldest  son,  my  lass." 
I  P.  "  You  chatter  like  a  stork ;  your  Vishnoo 
I  cut  open  the  breast  of  Iraniyan  and  drank  his 
I  blood." 


L.  "  Your  Sheva  was  cut  down  by  the  milk- 
man with  mattock,  after  he  had  drunk  the  cow's 
milk." 

P.  "Your  Vishnoo  quickly  drank  off  the  milk 
from  the  breast  of  the  she  devil  that  wanders 
about  in  the  forest,  my  lass." 

L.  "  Your  Sheva  came  into  the  world  in  the 
form  of  a  pig,  in  order  to  give  the  milk  of  his 
breast  to  drink  to  a  young  one,  my  lass." 

P.  "  Your  Vishnoo,  for  a  certain  reason,  came 
as  a  boar,  turning  up  with  his  snout  the  whole 
earth,  my  lass."   {Daughters  of  Ind,  p.  300.) 

This  abominable  circle  of  endless  strife,  in 
every  bitter  invective  uttered,  refers  to  alleged 
facts  in  the  mythological  history  of  the  parties 
named,  and  of  course  has  a  depth  of  meaning 
and  pungency  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
to  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  legends 
of  India.  But  enough  is  here  shown  and  seen 
to  cause  the  gentle  heart  of  any  Christian  woman 
to  compassionate  the  millions  of  her  sex  who 
are  thus  systematically  debauched,  in  their  imag- 
inations, their  tempers,  and  their  affections  by 
their  very  mothers,  as  they  educate  them  thus 
to  continue  their  own  degradation  and  that  of 
their  offspring  forever.  How  much  such  females 
need  the  Christian  teacher,  and  what  light  the 
Holy  Bible  would  bring  to  such  homes,  and  what 
a  contrast  of  loveliness,  and  purity,  and  good- 
ness the  story  of  our  incarnate  God  would  be 
to  such  instruction  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  1 

We  have  mentioned  the  present  dawn  of  a 
better  day.  It  is  but  the  dawn.  Dr.  Mullen's 
statistics  tell  us  that,  already  there  are  now 
39,647  women  and  girls  receiving  an  education 
in  the  Zenana  schools  in  India.  The  number 
is  by  this  time  larger  and  still  increasing.  Yet 
it  is  but  the  commencement,  for  the  above  num- 
ber, dividing  the  ninety  millions  of  women  in 
India,  gives  but  one  in  2,270  who  are  receiving 
Christian  instruction,  a  number  equal  only  to 
what  this  country  would  have  to-day  were  but 
one  American  lady  in  1,000  blessed  with  educa- 
tion. What  need  is  there,  then,  to  urge  on  the 
glorious  toil  of  rescuing  India's  daughters  from 
the  intellectual  abominations  which  desolate  her 
soul  and  mind  in  this  fearful  manner ! 

Following  her  betrothal  and  education  come 
her  wedding  and  married  life.  These  will  be 
the  subjects  of  our  next  paper. 


Corruption  in  the  heart,  when  it  breaks 
forth,  is  like  a  breach  in  the  sea,  which  begins 
in  a  narrow  passage,  till  it  eats  through  and 
casts  down  all  before  it  The  debates  of  the 
soul  are  soon  ended,  and  that  may  be  done  in  a 
moment  which  may  undo  a  man  forever. 
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FOR  COMPANY. 

AS  Henry  Seymour  neared  his  dwelling  one 
bleak  November  day,  he  was  surprised  at 
the  unusual  amount  of  "  smoke  and  bustle  "  that 
seemed  to  be  reigning  in  that  usually  peaceable 
and  orderly  domicile. 

All  the  "  parlor  things  "  had  been  ejected  to 
the  front  veranda,  and  all  the  "■dining-room 
things  "  had  been  exiled  to- the  back  porch ;  the 
kitchen,  which  generally  presented  a  neat  and 
wholesome  appearance,  was  now  topsyturvy, 
and  all  the  woman  kind  of  his  household  were 
stepping  energetically  around  with  frowsy  heads, 
dirty  faces,  and  dresses  pinned  up  around  their 
waists  after  the  most  approved  caricatures  of 
the  mode  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Seymour  paused'  before  entering  the  one 
presentable  room,  the  sitting-room.  He  was  a 
very  quiet  man;  and  never  once  questioned 
audibly  why  the  dinner  was  n't  ready,  and  where 
he  was  expected  to  eat  when  it  was. 

At  last  the  red  and  flurried  face  of  his  wife 
was  thrust  in  at  the  door,  and  she  said,  "  Din- 
ner's  ready;  we'll  have  to  eat  in  the  kitchen 
to-day;  our  new  townsman,  Judge  Heye,  and 
his  wife  are  to  be  here  to-morrow  evening,  and 
we  had  to  clear  op  against  they  come." 

Mr.  Seymour  went  to  the  bath-room  and  per- 
formed his  ablutions,  then  repaired  to  the  kitchen. 
For  a  man  tired  and  hungry  the  surroundings 
were  not  calculated  to  be  very  refreshing;  a 
boiler  of  steaming  water,  on  the  stove,  threw 
up  a  small,  overhanging  cloud  of  mist,  and  the 
various  half-open  doors  admitted  chilly  currents 
of  air  from  without ;  tubs  and  buckets,  and  dus- 
ters and  brooms,  were  arranged  around  ad 
libitum,  and  little  pools  of  water  on  the  floor  at 
irregular  distances,  told  plaintively  of  the  liberal 
use  to  which  that  precious  element  had  been 
subjected. 

Mrs.  Seymour  and  her  daughters  hastily  swal- 
lowed their  food,  and  sprang  to  their  work  of 
sweeping,  dusting,  window  washing,  and  arrang- 
ing the  knicknacks  in  the  parlor,  that  all  Sum- 
mer had  sat  soberly  in  their  places,  displaying 
themselves  with  staid  and  silent  decorum  to  the 
few  visitors  who  had  been  esteemed  worthy  of 
seats  in  the  "  best  room." 

Mr.  Seymour  finished  his  dinner  and  quietly 
left  the  house.  His  hat  was  somewhat  drawn 
down  over  his  eyes,  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
there  was  something  on  his  face  that  very  much 
resembled  the  shadow  of  a  long-ago  disappoint- 
ment, over  which  time  had  not  yet,  after  many 
years,  taught  him  to  be  reconciled. 

That  afternoon,  after 'the  scrubbing  and  scour- 
ing were  completed,  Mrs.  Seymour  caught  up 


her  knitting — never  idle  was  she — and  ran  over 
to  have  a  chat  with  Aunt  Phoebe  Collins,  who,  j 
with  her  husband,  lived  in  one  of  the  neatest 
cottages  in  all  the  town. 

Aunt  Phoebe  had  not  yet  cleared  Oh*  her  din- 
ner-table, and,  as  Mrs.  Seymour  entered  the 
door  of  the  apartment  that  served  for  both 
sitting  and  dining-room,  she  noted  the  appear- 
ance of  the  table,  the  snowy  cloth,  the  cream- 
white  china,  the  modest  but  handsome  array  of 
silver-ware,  and  sparkling  glass  fruit-dishes. 
Involuntarily  she  glanced  through  into  the  next 
room,  which,  though  a  parlor,  was  made  sub- 
servient to  use  when  comfort  or  convenience 
required,  and  the  door  of  which  usually  stood 
open. 

"Come  in,"  cried  Aunt  Phoebe  in  her  own 
cheerful  tones.  "Why,  what's  the  matter? 
Come  in ;  there 's  no  one  here  but  me." 

"Your  company's  gone,  then?"  said  Mrs. 
Seymour  inquiringly. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Aunt  Phoebe  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  her  eye,  "  been  gone  nearly  an  hour ; 
but  I  got  to  reading,  and  well-nigh  forgot  I  had 
any  dishes  to  wash." 

"People  from  out  of  town?"  queried  Mrs.  i 
S.,  giving  the  table  another  glance,  and  discov-  | 
ering  the  fragments  of  roast  turkey  and  tempt- 
ing-looking pies  that  remained  upon  it 

"  O,  no;  it  was  John  Collins  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  to-day,"  and  Aunt  Phoebe 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  laughed  till  her  ' 
ruddy  cheeks  grew  rosier  than  ever,  and  the 
tears  stood  in  her  pleasant  brown  eyes,  at  the 
mixture  of  surprise  and  incredulity  on  her  visit- 
or's face. 

"  What !  nobody  but  your  husband  ?"  and 
she  stole  another  glance  into  the  parlor  which 
bore  evidences  of  recent  innovation. 

"  Nobody  but  my  husband  ?  Why,  I  think 
he's  somebody,  and  a  considerable  one,  too. 
I  do  n't  know  what  you  see  that  leads  you  to 
suppose  I  had  other  company." 

"Why,  your  nice-looking  dinner-table,  and 
the  parlor  door  open,  and  the  curtains  up,  I 
thought,  of  course,  some  visitor  had  been  here." 

"  I  do  n't  know  why  any  thing  should  look 
nicer  for  visitors  than  for  one's  own  folks,1* 
replied  Aunt  Phoebe,  taking  up  a  sock  she  had 
been  darning  for  John  Collins,  "and  I  didn't 
furnish  the  parlor  for  the  use  of  company  alone, 
but  for  our  own  use." 

"Well,  but  one's  husband  do  at  care  for 
these  things;  'twould  be  labor  thrown  away, 
I 'm  sure,  if  I  should  always  keep  ray  parlor 
open  and  aired  for  Mr.  Seymour's  use;  why, 
he  hardly  goes  into  it  even  whea  we  have  com- 
pany,.let  alone  when  we  do  n't  have." 
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"  Did  you  ever  invite  him  in  unless  there  was 
company  ?"  said  Aunt  Phoebe  with' a  pleasant 
smile. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Seymour,  reddening 
slightly,  "  I  do  n't  have  time  to  fuss  over  him 
in  that  way ;  he 's  big  enough  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  master  enough  of  bis  own  house  to 
go  into  the  parlor  without  waiting  to  be  asked, 
if  he  wanted  to." 

Aunt  Phoebe  laughed  in  her  sleeve  at  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Seymour  being  master  in  his  own 

;  hoase,  when  she  thought  how  like  a  scared 
mouse  with  its  ears  pinned  back,  he  crept  in 
and  out  of  it  day  after  day,  and  how  dutifully 
he  occupied  his  corner  of  it  at  night,  but  she 
replied,  earnestly, "  Well,  I  have  very  little  time 
to  fuss  for  any  body  except  my  husband,  and  I 
think  he  appreciates  it  better  than  any  one  else 
I  might  fret  myself  to  labor  for — far  better  than 
those  who  come  merely  to  see  my  nice  things, 

I  and  get  something  good  to  eat,  and  then,  for  all 
I  know,  go  away  and  talk  slightingly  of  me  and 
all  the  pains  I  took  for  them ;  I 've  seen  just 
such  things  done;  Indeed,  it  is  an  almost  every- 
day occurrence,  and  those  who  fret  themselves 
the  most  to  go  out  of  their  ordinary  way  of 
living  to  please  company  are  laughed  at,  and 
disparaged  the  most  by  those  they  seek  to 

i  please." 

Aunt  Phoebe  paused  and  stole  a  glance  at  her 
auditor  to  see  if,  by  the  signs,  she  might  go  on. 

,  Mrs.  Seymour's  eyes  were  fixed  thoughtfully 
upon  her  knitting,  and  there  was  now  upon  her 
countenance,  in  still  deeper  lines  than  usual, 

'  the  expression  that  almost  always  rested  there — 
the  expression  of  fretting,  care,  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  anxiety.   Like  Martha  of  old,  she 

I  was  "careful  and  troubled  about  many  things," 

1  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all  was,  how 
she  and  her  family  stood  among  her  acquaint- 
ances and  visitors. 

Aunt  Phoebe  went  on  in  a  softer  voice,  "  Per- 
haps it 's  because  John  and  me  are  alone,  and 
no  Kttle  children  to  call  our  thoughts  from  each 
other,  or  out  into  the  world  which  they  would 
have  to  face  by  and  by,  and  in  which  we  would 
naturally  wish  to  secure  them  a  good  position ; 
but  somehow  I  always  keep  in  mind  the  days 
when  John  used  to  picture  our  home,  and  it 
was  always  me  a-watching  for  him  at  the  window 
when  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  table  set,  and 
the  fire  bright ;  and,  if  we  could  be  so  blessed," 
she  softly  uttered  with  a  little  sigh,  "my  happi- 
ness would  be  so  great  if  I  could  wait  for  ' him, 
not  afone,  but  with  a  sweet  little  baby  on  my 
knee." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  daring 
which  Mrs.  Seymour's  evident  emotions  pre- 
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vented  her  from  speaking.  Possibly  Aunt 
Phoebe's  last  words  brought  down  the  long  vista 
of  the  past,  a  remembrance  of  the  hopes  which 
her  young  lover  had  also  whispered  in  her  ears ; 
and  the  thought  of  how  different  was  the  reality 
might  have  caused  her  heart  a  sharp  and  sudden 
pang  of  regret  ' 

"There's  Mrs.  Spicer  now,"  continued  Aunt 
Phoebe  in  a  cheery  tone,  "she  laughs  at  me  for 
'coddling  over  one's  husband  so  much,'  as  she 
says,  but  I  do  n't  care  for  her  laughing  ;  I  think 
her  very  own  husband,  Lent.  Spicer,  would  be 
delighted,  poor  man,  to  have  some  one  to  coddle 
over  him,  for  he's  one  of- the  warmest-hearted 
men  alive,  only  she  used  to  make  fun  of  his 
affectionate  ways,  and  now  he's  getting  so  he 
draws  all  his  loving  impulses  together  like  a 
snail  in  his  shell,  lest  some  one  should  become 
aware  of  them." 

"  He 's  a  very  good  man,  I  believe."  Mrs. 
Seymour  might  as  well  have  said  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  the  remark  would  have  been  quite 
as  relevant  Mrs.  Seymour  had  commenced  to 
reflect,  as  Aunt  Phoebe  intended,  and,  like  a 
great  many  when  their  thoughts  are  struggling 
the  most  for  utterance,  she  was  unable  to  make 
them  known  or  furnish  fitting  sign  that  she 
appreciated  what  her  companion  was  saying 
So  she  rolled  up  her  knitting,  and  announced, 
in  a  cracked  voice,  that  she  "must  go  back 
home." 

"  I 'd  like  to  have  you  stay,"  said  Aunt 
Phoebe,  dropping  her  mending  and  rising,  "but 
I  must  wash  my  dishes,  and  beg  you  not  to 
suppose  it  is  my  usual  habit  to  leave  my  house- 
work undone  until  this  late  hour  in  the  day. 
The  girls  say  Judge  Heye  is  coming  to  youi 
bouse  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  and  I  suppose  you  expect  them  next 
week.  If  you  want  any  help  to  get  ready  for 
them,  one  of  the  girls  can  come  over  just  as 
well  as  not." 

"  O,  no ;  you  are  very  kind,  and  I  thank  you 
just  as  much  as  if  I  needed  assistance,  but  I 
shall  make  no  preparations  beyond  what  I  make 
for  ourselves,  except  putting  on  a  Kttle  larger 
quantity  of  food,  which  I  always  try  to  prepare 
in  a  wholesome  manner  and  tempting  form,  and 
a  few  more  dishes  from  which  to  eat  it,  and  that 
wilt  be  but  very  little  beyond  my  ordinary 
duties." 

Mrs.  Seymour  went  home  and  finished  her 
preparations  for  the  morrow.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  diligently  thinking,  and  if  perhaps  the 
same  thoughts  had  obtruded  themselves  before 
she  gave  more  heed  to  them  that  day  than  usual. 
Thinking  of  the  worry,  and  flurry,  and  muss 
that  had  been  created  she  asked  herself,  What 
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comfort  really  there  was  to  be  derived  from  it 
from  beginning  to  end?  The  arrival  of  her 
visitors  was  looked  forward  to  with  nervous 
anxiety,  and  she  could  not  but  own  to  herself 
that  when  it  was  all  over  with  and  they  had 
taken  their  departure  an  intangible  cloud  would 
fade  as  they  passed  out  of  sight,  and  it  would 
be  such  a  relief  to  drop  into  the  accustomed 
groove  of  every-day  life,  with  her  nerves  quieted 
and  her  hands  employed  about  her  ordinary 
duties. 

Mrs.  Seymour's  parlor  was  an  unfrequented 
room,  both  to  herself  and  her  family;  they 
always  felt  awkward  and  out  of  place  when  in 
it  for  fear  they  should  soil  the  carpet,  displace 
the  curtains,  or  injure  some  of  the  knicknacks 
that,  from  time  to  time,  had  been  collected  for 
visitors  to  gaze  upon.  At  the  very  time  when 
they  all  wanted  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
they  presented  the  most  ungraceful  appearance. 

Then  she  bethought  herself  that  if  they  could 
all  become  accustomed  to  the  parlor  they  would 
soon  assume  and  feel  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
that  they  did  when  in  the  rooms  they  ordinarily 
occupied.  She  remembered  how  ashamed  she 
was  the  last  time  they  had  company,  to  observe 
that  her  youngest  daughter  stared  all  around 
the  room  as  if  she  was  in  a  strange  place  and 
every  thing  was  new  to  her. 

After  this  desultory  sort  of  rumination  Mrs. 
Seymour  suddenly  got  up  from  her  chair,  opened 
the  parlor  door,  threw  open  the  blinds,  looped 
back  the  long  curtains  of  damask  and  lace,  then 
kindled  a  roaring  fire  from  fuel  that  had  been 
provided  "  against  company  came."  Then  when 
the  long  reflection  of  the  flames  walked  broad 
and  cheerily  over  the  carpet  of  blush  roses,  she 
left  the  room  to  make  new  and  unusual  prepa- 
rations for  an  old  and  frequent  visitor. 

"Why,  mother,"  said  her  daughter  Ada,  as 
she  met  her  on  her  way  to  her  own  room, 
"  they  're  not  coming  to-night,  are  they?" 

"  No ;  we  'II  occupy  the  parlor  ourselves  this 
evening,  just  to  see  how  it  seems.  Carry  in 
your  father's  chair  and  his  slippers,  and  be 
ready  to  take  his  boots  when  be  comes." 

Ada  of  course  was  very  much  surprised,  and 
wondered  what  had  come  over  her  mother,  but 
she  was  a  respectful  child  and  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Seymour  made  her  way  to  the  dining- 
room.  Her  very  step  was  firm,  and  indicated 
that  she  had  made  some  resolve  and  determined 
at  once  to  commence  the  fulfillment  of  it. 

"  Melly,  put  a  clean  cloth  on  the  table,  and 
have  some  chocolate  ready  when  your  father 
comes,"  she  said  to  another  daughter  who  just 
then  came  in  from  the  opposite  door  to  arrange 
the  tea-table. 


"  I  think  there  will  not  be  enough  for  us  to- 
night and  the  company  to-morrow  night,"  said 
Melly. 

"  Never  mind,  father  likes  it  and  will  have 
some  to-night  if  the  company  should  go  with- 
out," said  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  went  her  way  to  > 
her  own  room.   Then  she  carefully  arranged 
her  hair  in  the  manner  her  husband  used  to  tell 
her  was  becoming,  and  put  on  the  new  delaine  I 
which  he  had  presented  to  her  on  her  last  | 
birthday.   A  snowy  collar  and  cuffs  added  to  ' 
this  made  her  a  handsome,  fair-faced  woman,  in 
almost  startling  contrast  to  the  one  who  had  sat  i 
opposite  her  husband  at  the  improvised  meal  in 
the  kitchen  at  noon. 

When  Mrs.  Seymour  came  from  her  own 
room  she  took  a  dish  and  repaired  to  the  cellar, 
from  whence  she  emerged  with  a  supply  of  | 
tempting-looking  spioed  pickles.  She  placed 
them  near  her  husband's  plate ;  they  were  some-  i 
thing  he  was  very  fond  of,  but  she  had  excused 
herself  from  supplying  the  table  with  them  or- 
dinarily because  of  the  time  required  to  prepare 
them.  Hitherto  she  could  "  only  afford  to  make 
them  to  keep  for  company." 

Then  she  went  and  seated  herself  in  the  par- 
lor, and,  it  must  be  confessed,  slightly  nervous  , 
and  embarrassed  in  her  new  rdU,  and  at  the 
thought  that  may  be  after  all  he  would  think 
her  silly  for  her  pains,  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
her  husband. 

Mrs.  Seymour  sat  waiting  till  long  after  the 
time  her  husband  should  have  reached  home. 
The  clouds,  which  had  maintained  a  gloomy,  \ 
leaden  color  all  day,  now  began  to  shed  cold 
rain  and  sleet,  which  blew  against  the  window- 
panes  with  an  extremely  dismal  sound. 

Sitting  there  alone  and  with  unemployed  j 
hands,  the  mind  of  the  weary-looking  woman 
wandered  strangely  out  of  its  usual  course,  for- 
sook the  thoroughfares  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  crept  through  the  twilighted  lanes  of  her 
own  past  since  she  had  been  a  wife ;  and  she  { 
acknowledged  to  herself  that  most  men  when 
deprived  of  cheer  at  home  sought  other  places 
for  recreation  and  relaxation  from  the  pressure 
of  care  and  the  weariness  of  labor. 

Most  men  are  attracted  by  light  and  elegance, 
and  avail  themselves  of  these  if  possible — when 
they  find  them  not  at  home  it  is  very  natural 
they  should  go  where  they  are. 

But  Mr.  Seymour,  whatever  .may  have  been 
his  secret  disappointments  and  heart-ache,  gave 
no  room  for  charge  of  neglect  of  his  wife  or 
home.  Whether  he  esteemed  it  cheerful  or 
otherwise  he  dutifully  repaired  to  it  and  re- 
mained there  when  the  labors  of  the  day  were 
over.   And  when  his  wife  thought  of  this  Iter 
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compunctions  were  deeper  than  ever,  and  she 
began  to  wonder  with  a  strange  and  vague  fear 
if  it  were  too  late  to  strive  now  to  undo  what 
had  been  done — done  not  by  vindictive  feeling 
or  intentional  wrong,  but  simply  by  carelessness 
in  the  treatment  of  the  tender  plant  of  love, 
which  so  soon  withers  and  droops  when  at- 
tended with  thoughtless  or  neglectful  hands. 

The  wind  still  swept  in  fitful  gusts  around 
the  corners  and  footsteps  began  to  die  away  upon 
the  streets.  Mrs.  Seymour  became  alarmed, 
for  she  felt  sure  that  something  very  unusual 
must  have  happened  to  detain  her  husband  so 
far  beyond  his  usual  hour  for  return.  She  went 
to  the  front  door  and  strove  to  peer  down  the 
street  through  the  darkness,  but  in  vain.  She 
went  back  to  the  fire,  rearranged  the  slippers 
and  the  dressing-gown,  and  brought  in  two  or 
three  of  the  latest  papers,  with  her  husband's 
spectacles,  and  laid  them  on  the  small  center- 
table,  that  had  been  removed  from  its  almost 
impregnable  corner,  made  so  by  long  standing, 
and  now  stood  cozily  before  the  fire. 

Aside  from  the  absence  of  the  one  for  whom 
all  this  preparation  had  been  made,  and  in  con- 
trast to  the  howling  storm  without,  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour thought  this  formidable  "  best  room  "  had 
never  looked  so  pleasant  before ;  and  then  came 
another  thought  that  almost  made  her  heart 
stand  still,  what  if  she  should  never  again  be- 
hold her  husband  alive — never  welcome  him  in 
new  and  pleasant  tones  to  enjoy  the  best  she 
could  provide  for  him,  having  at  last  seen  a 
little  more  perfectly  and  given  him  the  place 
that  was  his  right ! 

"  How  far  the  imagination  can  lead  one,"  she 
ejaculated  at  last,  and  rousing  herself  from  her 
dreary  reverie,  started  to  go  and  see  where  her 
daughters  had  stationed  themselves  while  await- 
ing their  father's  return. 

A  shuffling  on  the  steps  and  an  energetic 
ringing  of  the  bell  called  her  hurriedly  to  the 
door.  Four  men  were  bearing  in  her  husband, 
and  when  they  had  laid  him  down  on  the  sofa 
in  the  parlor  whither  she  had  directed  them, 
while  she  followed  with  trembling  limbs,  they 
told  her  he  had  fallen  upon  the  slippery  pave- 
ment and  they  feared  had  sustained  some  inter- 
nal injury.  He  had  hardly  yet  recovered  his 
senses,  though  he  had  lain  some  time  before 
being  discovered.  A  physician  was  quickly 
summoned,  who  pronounced  his  injuries  severe 
though  not  dangerous ;  after  examining  his  pa- 
tient thoroughly  he  administered  proper  re- 
storatives, gave  some  general  directions  as  to 
his  further  treatment,  and  then  took  his  de- 
parture. 

After  he  had  gone  Mr.  Seymour,  who,  since 
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the  moment  he  became  conscious,  seemed  to  be 
uneasy  for  some  reason,  said : 

"Why  did  you  let  them  bring  me  in  here, 
Jane?  I  don't  want  to  be  where  the  company 
is.  If  you  'II  help  me  I  guess  I  can  get  to  the 
lounge  in  the  other  room." 

"This  is  not  the  night  for  the  company," 
replied  his  wife.  "See,  here  I  have  had  your 
slippers,  and  papers,  and  spectacles  waiting  for 
you  ever  so  long.  I  made  the  fire  for  us,  Henry, 
and  you  'II  rest  far  easier  here  on  the  sofa  than 
in  the  other  room  on  the  lounge." 

Mr.  Seymour  looked  curiously  at  his  wife  and 
watched  her  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure as  she  passed  from  the  room  to  bring  him 
some  chocolate.  She  soon  returned,  followed 
by  Ada  and  Millie,  each  laden  with  a  portion  of 
the  supper  long  prepared,  and  which  was  carried 
to  him  on  the  "  best  dishes ;"  and  never  guest 
was  better  pleased  with  the  attentions  shown 
him,  and  never  did  hostess  more  enjoy  herself 
in  dispensing  her  hospitality. 

The  girls,  too,  had  undergone  a  like  meta- 
morphose with  their  mother,  and  no  one  would 
have  believed  such  brushy-looking  heads  as 
they  presented  at  noon  could  have  been  coaxed 
to  display  such  silky  locks  as  now  adorned  them 
by  the  simple  aid  of  a  little  time  and  skill.  The 
girls  protested  at  first  against  this  order  from 
their  mother,  poor  things,  because,  as  they  said, 
"  they  were  too  tired  to  care  how  they  looked, 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  nobody  likely  who  cared 
for  them  one  bit" 

Mr.  Seymour,  under  the  influence  of  so  much 
cheer  around  him,  grew  brighter  than  he  had 
been  for  many  a  day.  There  was  light  and 
beauty  around  them  all,  and,  save  for  the  occa- 
sional twinges  of  pain  that  seized  the  prostrate 
man,  not  a  happier-looking  family  group  was  to 
be  found. 

After  they  had  all  watched  and  waited  upon 
him  until  through  with  his  supper,  the  mother 
and  daughters  sought  the  dining-room  for  their  ' 
own.  I 

"  This  looks  cheerful  as  it  is,"  remarked  Ada, 
who  was  a  maiden  of  exquisite  tastes,  had  they 
not  been  too  much  repressed  by  the  mistaken 
economy  of  her  mother,  which  had  ordered 
every  thing  heretofore  to  be  reserved  "  for  com- 
pany;" "but,"  she  continued,  "it  would  have 
been  delightful  if  father  could  have  eaten  here 
with  us." 

"  Yes,"  answered  her  mother,  "and  if  you  H 
both  be  careful  in  handling  the  china  and  take 
good  care  of  the  silver  we  will  begin  now  to  use 
them." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  practical 
Melly,  "for  so  many  times  some  one  comes 
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unexpectedly  and  finds  us  and  the  table  looking 
so  shabby  that  I  feel  dreadfully  ashamed— it 
looks  as  if  we  had  do  natural  taste  for  beauty 
and  order,  but  only  thought  we  must  make  a 
display  on  account  of  what  other  people  think. 
I  like  nice  things  for  their  Own  sake,  and  to 
have  them  around  rae  for  the  benefit  of  my  own 
eyes— not  solely  for  the  eyes  of  other  people." 

The  mother  was  busy  with  her  own  thoughts, 
and  said  nothing  further  upon  the  subject.  But 
she  confessed  to  herself  that  for  her  husband's 
sake,  for  she  knew  he  was  as  proud  and  sensi- 
tive as  any  other,  she  was  glad  his  comrades 
found  such  a  bright-looking  place  in  which  to 
deposit  him,  instead  of  the  usual  sitting-room, 
which  was  in  a  gloomy  part  of  the  house  and 
looked  out  upon  a  back  street.  And  they  had 
taken  no  pains  to  beautify  it ;  but  this  she  deci- 
ded should  be  done  by  various  pretty  things 
their  own  hands  could  manufacture,  even  if  they 
had  to  go  to  Aunt  Phoebe '  for  instruction  in 
some  of  the  arts  by  which,  with  little  or  no 
expense,  she  had  made  that  snug  home  so  at- 
tractive to  John  Collins. 

Soon  after  supper  the  weary  girls  sought  re- 
pose in  their  own  room,  and.  Mrs.  Seymour, 
returned  to  ber  husband,  who  had  fallen  into  a 
light  slumber  and  did  not  awaken  as  she  seated 
herself  by  his  side. 

The  .  neglected,  care-worn  expression  bad 
again  settled  upon  bis  face,  and  as  she  sat 
watching  him  and  noted  the  premature  streaks 
of  silver  in  his  hair,  tears  of  more  than  regret 
silently  coursed  themselves  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  deeply  thoughtful  wife,  and  she  silently 
bowed  her  head  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa  while 
her  frame  trembled  with  the  emotion  of  feelings 
too  intense  for  utterance. 

A  light  hand  was  laid  upon  her  head.  How 
vividly  it  recalled  the  first  years  of  their  wedded 
life,  when,  before  care  and  anxiety  for  success 
and  position  in  life  had  seemingly  dampened 
the  ardor  of  her  love  for  her  husband,  that  hand 
upon  her  head  had  exercised  an  influence  that 
was  almost  marvelous  in  its  power  to  soothe 
both  mental  and  physical  paint  He  rested 
his  band  upon  'her  head  without  speaking, 
seeming  almost  to  understand  it  all,  yet  willing 
to  wait  till  his  wife  was  ready  to  tell  him  what 
was  in  ber  heart  and  on  her  mind.  At  last  she 
said,  as  she  recovered  herself  and  took  his 
hand  in  both  of  hers,  "O,  Henry,  I  have 
thought  too  much  of  how  other  people  regarded 
us,  and  not  enough  of  what  our  life  really  is 
and  what  it  should  be;  It  has  brought  small 
comfort,  this  working  and  worrying  for  those 
who  do  not  need  my  services,  and  who  will 
never  thank  ate  for  them ;  henceforth  my  labor 


shall  be  for  those.  I  love— for  your  comfort  and 

that  of  our  children." 

Then,  the  first  time  for  years  even,  Mr.  Sey-  j 
mour  put  his  arm'  around  his  wife's  neck,  and  ; 
drawing  her  lips  down  to  his,  kissed  her  again 
and  again,- but  said'  nothing,  for  his  heart  was 
too  full  of  a  recovered  and  joyous  hope  to  allow 
him  to  utter  a  word. 

The  light  seemed  struggling-  through  a  cloud  , 
that  bad  shadowed  many  years.  To  hearts  less  | 
sensitive  it  might  seem  that  a  very  little  thing  { 
had  hung  that  cloud  in  the  marital  sky,  and 
just  as  little  a  thing  had  caused  its- removal; 
yet  little  things  they  are,  accumulating  day  by 
day,  that  break  up  harmony,  that  destroy  happi-  \ 
ness,  and  rear  the  wall  over  which  at  length 
Hope  ceases  to  uplift  her  wearied  wings. 

The  next  morning,  for  the  first  time  in  all  her 
housekeeping  life,  when  company  was  expected, 
Mrs.  Seymour  did  not  hurry  through  ber  break- 
fast, or  impress  ber  daughters  with  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  for  haste  "  because  company  was 
coming  to  supper." 

The  visitors  had  not  yet  arrived  when  it  be- 
came time  to  arrange  the  tea-table.  For  the 
first  time  there  was  no  anxious  scanning  of  the 
sky  to  determine  whether  a  storm  was  brewing 
or  not  that  might  detain  the  expected  guests. 
The  table  was  made  ready,  but  when  its  arrange-  I 
ments  were  completed  it  was  not  more  cheerful-  j 
looking  than  that  prepared  for  the  two  preced- 
ing meals  of  that  day.  I 

Mr.  Seymour  made  his  appearance,  and  still 
the  visitors  had  not  come.   As  a  day  or  a  night 
of  suspense  or  sorrow  will  leave  their  traces 
upon  the  countenance,  so  will  the  removal  of  a 
weight  upon  the  heart  and  mind  paint  a  sign  of 
relief  in  healthful  color  and  rounded  outline. 
Mr.  Seymour  that  night  looked  younger,  and  | 
entered  bis  house  with  more  the  feeling  of  a  I 
man  whose  stolen  "rights"  had  been  restored, 
and  whose  needs  recognized,  than  he  had  done  I 
for  years.  The  family  waited  another  half  hour;  > 
the  daughters  looked  curiously  at  their  mother, 
.wondering  what  had  come  over  ber  that  the  ■ 
tardiness  of  the  expected  Judge  and  bis  lady  | 
did  not  seem  to  discompose  her  as  when,  on 
former  occasions,  she  had  been  placed  in  similar 
circumstances..  The  usual  fretting  for  fear  the 
tea  would  spoil,  or  the  cake  become  dry,  or  that 
they  bad  get  out  the  "  best  dishes"  for  nothing  ; 
was  not  heard.   Mrs.  Seymour  talked  over  the 
occurrences  <of  the 'day  with  her  husband,  and  ; 
then,  when  «he  considered  they  had  waited  a 
proper  length  of  time,  suggested  that  they  wait 
no  longer. 

When  they  had  nearly  finished  the  delicious  i 
repast  there  was  a  ring  of  the  door-bell,  and  a  | 
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•note/was  banded  in  "from  Mrs.  Judge  Heye, 
.with  extreme  regrets  that,  on  account  of  serious 
illness,  they  would  be  unable  to  fulfill  their 
engagement  that  evening." 

Mrs.  SeymourWdaughters  involuntarily  looked 
up,  expecting  to  see  a> dissatisfied,  if  not  frown- 
ing expression  upon  (heir  mother's  countenance, 
but  it  was  unruffled,  and  she  merely  remarked, 
as  she  folded  the  note,  that  "it  would  make 
very  little  difference." 

Aunt  ..Phoebe  Collins  had  noted  the  meta- 
morphoses of  this  household  with  intense  and 
secret  delight,  and  took,  perhaps  with  just  and 
honest  right,  much  of  the  credit  of  it  to  her 
own  bright  self. 

If  ever  .Mrs.  Seymour  seemed  inclined  to  fall 
back  into  her  old  ways,  or  evinced  any  of  her 
former, painful  anxiety  about  "appearances," 
Aunt  £h«ftbe,  some  ingenious  way,  and  not 
seeming  to  have  a  purpose  in  view,  would  gently 
bring. her  fight  again  by  some  allusion  to  her 
own  anxiety  as  to  bow  she  should  best  please 
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John  Collins ;  for  she  maintained  stoutly  that 
he  would  be  more  sincerely  grateful  for  what 
she  did  for  him  than  would  any  outsiders  she 
knew  of,  and  to  render  him  comfortable  in  body 
and  happy  in  mind  was  her  aim  and  delight. 

One  day,  not  many  months  later,  but  just  as 
the  young  buds  of  Spring  began  to  unveil  their 
fresh,  green  beauties  before  the  sun,  and  when 
Aunt  Phoebe  knew  that  Mrs.  Seymour  was 
alone,  she  stole  in  at  the  open  door  with  a 
bundle  in  her  hands  and  blushed  like  a  girl  as 
she  opened  it,  for  it  contained  a  quantity  of  the 
finest  linen,  and  cambric,  and  flannel,  with  the 
daintiest  laces  and  strips  of  embroidery,  and  a 
few  half-completed,  tiny  garments. 

Mrs.  Seymour  understood  it  all. 

And  Aunt  Phoebe,  after  a  pause,  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  tremulous  with  an  indescribable  ten- 
derness and  delight,  "  Now  will  my  dreams  be 
fulfilled.  I  shall  sit  before  this  Winter's  fire 
waiting  for  John  Collins,  with  the  table  set,  and 
the  hearth  bright,  and  a  baby  on  my  knee." 


SWEET  AUBURN. 


Sweet  Auburn  I  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  laboring  swain ; 
Where  smiling  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  Summer's  lingering  blooms  delay'd ; 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please ; 
How  often  have  I  Iqiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene  1 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm — 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neighboring  hill ; 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  I 
How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
...    Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree  I 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd ; 
And  many  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art,  and  feats  of  strength  went  round ; 
And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired. 
The  dancing -pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
The  swain  mil  trustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love ; 
.-The  matron's  glance,  that  would  those  looks  reprove ; 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village,  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed. 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 
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NUMBER  VIII. 
*ASTKY. 

I HAVE  Utile  doubt  that  many  a  patient 
reader  of  these  sketches  has  been  thor- 
oughly out  of  patience  with  me,  since  reading 
the  remarks  in  my  last  about  shortened  food. 
I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging 
that  I  have  given  some  occasion  for  complaint 
It  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  find  fault  and  to 
tear  down,  than  it  is  to  build  up ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  former  is  quite  in  fashion  at  present 
does  not  make  that  style  of  procedure  any  the 
more  acceptable  to  thinking  people.  So  when 
I  walked  into  the  pantry  and  swept  off  the 
crullers,  and  the  shortened  biscuits,  and  the 
flaky  pie-crusts,  and  the  delicately  flavored 
cakes,  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  many 
generations  of  famous  cooks,  and  the  special 
delight  and  admiration  of  their  husbands,  I 
ought  at  least  to  have  intimated  my  intention 
of  putting  something  else  in  their  places.  I 
probably  should  have  done  so  had  I  not  at  the 
commencement  intended  to  compass  the  same 
in  another  article.  As  it  is,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  assure  you  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the  fash- 
ionable Tearing  Down  Dynasty.  To  be  sure, 
if  a  practice  is  wrong,  it  is  worth  something  to 
show  it  up ;  but  I  consider  it  worth  far  more  to 
put  a  good  practice  in  its  place. 

I  shall  now  be  obliged  to  beg  a  double  in- 
dulgence, requesting,  first,  a  re-perusal  of  that 
portion  of  the  last  article  which  gives  the  rea- 
sons for  the  unwholesomeness  of  shortened 
food,  and  then  a  patient  reading  through  a  list 
of  recipes  for  dishes  which,  after  all,  will  not 
taste  like  those  which  are  discarded. 

By  the  way,  just  here  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  the  unreasonableness  of  some  people 
who  ask  for  "substitutes."  Convince  them 
that  any  article  is  unwholesome,  and  they  will 
ask  for  something  to  take  its  place  which  shall 
taste  exactly  like  it  If  certain  articles  have 
not  the  same  qualities  of  certain  other  articles, 
how  can  they  be  expected  to  look  or  to  taste 
exactly  like  tltem?  Rather  an  extreme  illus- 
tration may  be  recalled  by  some  in  a  recipe 
which  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  some  years 
ago,  called  "Snow  vs.  Eggs."  The  pretense 
was  that  snow  could  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  eggs  in  cake  to  make  it  light.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  very  dry  snow  can  be  used  with  corn- 
meal,  and  to  some  extent  with  wheat  meal — say 
about  three  or  four  parts  snow  to  one  of  meal — 
and  if  mixed  intimately  in  a  cool  place,  and  put 
at,  once  into  a  very  hot  oven,  a  loaf  two  inches 
thick  when  put  in  may  come  out  light,  delicate, 
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tender,  and  unique ;  but  there  is  no  taste  of  eggs 
about  it  No  doubt  it  is  more  digestible  than 
if  made  with  eggs  ;  but  attempt  to  put  in  salt, 
sugar,  or  almost  any  other  condiment,  and  the 
"cake"  will  be  a  miserable  failure.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  that  snow  has  its  own  peculiar- 
ities and  advantages  ;  but  to  pretend  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  eggs  raises  unrea- 
sonable anticipations  only  to  disappoint  them  ; 
that  is,  supposing  any  body  to  be  so  credulous 
as  to  believe  it.  It  is  well  enough  to  give  it  for 
just  what  it  is  worth.  Let  it  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  as  every  thing  else  should  in  cookery, 
whether  it  be  salsify — vegetable  oysters — chic- 
cory,  or  mock  turtle  soup.  So  when  we  tell  you 
that  we  shall  altempt  to  offer  no  "substitute" 
for  shortening,  we  only  mean  to  deal  fairly  by 
you,  head  off  all  disappointment,  and  then  set 
honestly  to  work  to  see  what  good  fancy  dishes 
can  be  had  without  shortening. 

First,  however,  we  must  deprecate  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  that  good  food  must  be  made 
so  very  tender  that  it  will  "  melt  in  the  mouth," 
go  to  pieces  with  little  or  no  effort  at  masti- 
cation on  our  part  There  are  dishes,  soups, 
mushes,  boiled  grains,  and  many  others,  for 
those  who  for  any  special  reason  must  have 
soft  food;  but  the  majority  of  us  do  far  better 
when  we  use  food  which  demands  thorough 
mastication.  The  teeth  were  made  for  use; 
and,  when  we  use  them  freely  and  properly,  it 
does  them  good,  prevents  our  eating  too  fast, 
and  prepares  the  food  more  effectually  for  gas- 
tric action.  So  there  is  no  physiological  neces- 
sity for  any  thing  like  shortening  to  make  our 
food  tender. 

Several  of  the  kinda  of  bread  we  have  men- 
tioned are  already  tender  enough — more  so  than 
the  common  fermented  fine  flour  bread.  So 
we  need  no  shortened  biscuit   But  the 
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is  the  great  desideratum.  How  can  that  be 
made  tender  without  shortening  ?  Some  insist 
that  it  can  be  made  tender  and  good  by  mixing 
simple  wheat  meal  and  water  light,  to  a  consist- 
ency requisite  for  rolling  it  out  Others  mix  it 
With  mashed  potatoes  and  water,  or  with  thor- 
oughly cooked  and  strained  beans.  Better  than 
either  of  these,  to  my  fancy,  is  a  mixture  of  fine 
flour,  wheat  meal  and  corn-meal,  one-third  of 
each,  wet  with  water,  kneaded  but  slightly,  and 
rolled  thin.  Half  oatmeal  and  half  wheat  meal 
is  still  more  tender,  and  pure  oatmeal  the  beat 
of  all.  This,  however,  require*  a  finer  gryde 
of  meal  than  what  we  commonly  get  in,  the 
market  However,  if  the  latter  is  run  through 
a  seive  the  finer  portions  wiU  do  passably.  Add 
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barely  water  enough  to  wet  it  through,  and  work 
it,  kneading — with  a  spoon  if  you  like — until  it 
clings  together,  requiring  from  five  to  seven 
minutes ;  then  roll  out  nearly  as  thick  as  you. 
will  want  it  when  done.  This  is  really  tender 
enough  to  be  good,  which  is  more  than  I  can 
say  of  the  others.  I  have  given  them  just  to 
show  what  things  people  do  continue  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  in  the  fashion.  I  call  them 
sharp  and  hard,  and  they  only  serve  to  remind 
us  of  the  flaky  crusts  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed,  and  to  throw  all  wholesome  cookery 
into  disrepute. 

"  "  And  so  you  acknowledge  yourself  con- 
quered, do  you  ?" 

No,  I  do  not  In  the  first  place  I  do  not 
acknowledge  myself  bound  to  the  common 
forms  and  shapes  of  cooking  any  more  than  I 
do  to  their  hurtful  combinations.  I  am  under 
no  obligations  to  make  pies  at  all  hazards,  or 
any  thing  that  necessarily  looks  like  them.  In 
fact  I  prefer  not  to  aim  to  do  so  ;  for  then  the 
partakers  will  expect  the  accustomed  flavor; 
and,  since  they  can  not  have  that  without  the 
shortening,  this  course,  like  most  other  mere 
schemes  of  imitation,  only  begets  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust. 

"O,  well,  our  folks  will  have  pies ;  so  there  is 
no  use  in  talking." 

Well,  there  is  no  harm  in  talking  on  this 
subject,  at  all  events.  I  can  appreciate  this 
preference,  for  it  so  happens  that  pies  were 
special'  favorites  of  my  own,  and,  in  the  do- 
mestic round  of  home,  it  commonly  fell  to  my 
lot  to  make  them.  You  can  imagine,  then,  my 
dismay  when  I  found  bow  totally  inadmissible 
they  were  into  a  stomach  that  I  was  determined 
to  keep  in  its  best  condition.  Nor  did  I  tamper 
with  the  difficulty,  and  allow  myself  to  put  in 
"  only  a  little  "  shortening.  I  set  myself,  in  the 
first  place,  to  study  out  the;  secret  charm  of 
pies.  I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  it  lay  prin- 
cipally in  the  happy  blending  of  fruits  and  fari- 
nacea.  If  there  were  those  who  considered  the 
fat  indispensable,  I  left  them  to  keep  company 
with  the  poor  dyspeptic  I  once  knew,  who  ha- 
bitually sauced  his  apple-pies  with  the  top  of 
the  roast-meat  gravy.  Alas,  he  has  paid  the 
full  penalty,  years  ago-. 

So  I  commenced'  experimenting.  One  of  the 
first  results  delighted  me  so- much  that  I  called 
it  ambrosia — food  for  the  gods — but  that  was 
before  "Sterling's  Ambrosia"  had  painted  the 
rocks  and  made  Nature  hideous— though,  but 
for  the  objection  already  mentioned,  it  might 
have  been  called  batter  pie;  I  first  made  a 
baiter,  precisely  l*e  that  for  batter  bread,  stir- 
ring good  wheat  meat  into  cold  water,  tHl  it  be* 


came  a  little  too  thick  to  settle  flat :  with  this  I 
covered  the  bottom  of  a  nappy  or  a  shallow  tin 
basin,  and  placed  upon  it  a  layer  of  unbroken 
small  fruits,  with  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  them. 
If  they  were  juicy,  a  proportionate  amount  of 
wheat  meal  was  sprinkled  over  them  to  absorb 
the  juice — never  so  much  as  quite  to  hide  the 
fruit  Batter  was  then  placed  on  the  sides  of 
the  dish  and  another  layer  of  fruit  was  added, 
with  sugar  and  flour,  as  before,  and  then  a  thin 
coating  of  batter  covered  the  whole.  The  main 
points  were  to  have  as  large  a  proportion  of 
fruit  as  possible,  but  not  to  have  it  come  to  the 
sides  or  the  surface.  It  was  then  baked  from 
forty  to  sixty  minutes,  according  to  its  size  and 
the  heat  of  the  oven.  Some  care  is  requisite  to 
prevent  the  juice — the  best  part — from  running 
out  and  wasting,  though,  if  the  dish  be  high 
enough,  it  can  all  be  saved.  If  made  rightly, 
this  is  perfectly  light  and  tender,  either  eaten  at 
once  or  on  the  second  day,  when  the  aroma  of 
the  fruit  has  thoroughly  penetrated  the  crust 
If  the  fruits,  are  juicy,  as  they  should  be,  no 
dressing  is  needed.  This  dish  can  not  be  prop- 
erly made  with  stewed  fruits ;  they  make  the 
crust  heavy,  and  their  juice  will  flow  out  Cut 
fruits  may  be  used,  but  apples  and  peaches  are 
not  so  highly  flavored,  when  cooked,  as  cherries, 
whortleberries,  blackberries,  plums,  and  grapes. 

With  apples  a  reversible  pie  may  be  made 
by  filling  a  nappy  with,  the  cut  fruit,  covering 
it  with  the  above  batter,  and  baking  till  the 
fruit  is  done  and  the  crust  slightly  brown — say 
thirty  minutes.  Then  remove  the  crust,  re- 
verse it  on  a  plate,  empty  upon  it  the  eooked 
fruit,  mash,  sweeten,  and  spread  smoothly, 
and  serve  either  warm  or  cold.  A  crust  for 
this  dish  may  also  be  made  with  wheat  meal 
scalded,  or  put  up  with  tepid  water ;  in.  either 
case  rolled  out  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  baked  as  above.  For  a  damdy  pie  make 
the  crust  like  either  of  the  last  two,  and,  when 
baked,  break  it  in,  and  let  it  stand  until  tender. 
It  becomes  its  name.   Quite  a.  variety  of 

TARTS  AND  TjUtX  PIES 

may  be  prepared  with  the  oatmeal  crust,  or  the 
"one-third"  crust  These  can  be  made  quite 
passable  to  those  who  "must  have  pies,"  if 
they  are  willing  to  meet  them  half-way,  and  not 
insist  on  their  looking  exactly  like  those  made 
with  the  shortened  crust  They  should  be  well 
filled  with  juicy  marmalades,  so  as  to  leave  but 
a  small  margin  of  crust  Bake  the  tarts  in 
patty-pans.  If  the  one-third  crust  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  very  pretty  ornaments,  fes- 
toons, etc.,  may  be  cut  out  for  the  tart  pies,  with 
a  fluted  cake-cutter. 
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The  fifling  should  in  all  cases  be  pat  in 
before  baking.  Cocoa-nut  tarts  are  made  with 
one-half  cup  grated  cocoa-nut,  one  cup  grated 
apple,  one-third  cup  water,  and  sugar  to  the 
taste,  and  sometimes,  for  variety,  a  very  small 
pinch  of  nutmeg.  Mixed  fruits  of  many  kinds 
make  delicious  tarts — apples,  with  lemon,  or 
quinces,  or  cranberries,  or  rhubarb,  or  grapes, 
or  plums,  or  grapes  or  cranberries  alone,  and 
many  other  simple  mixtures,  that  will  readily 
occur  at  sight  of  the  fruits.  They  should  all 
be  stewed,  strained,  and  sweetened,  before  they 
are  used.  Jellies  do  not  accord  well  with  these 
crusts. 

The  best,  if  not  the  most  stylish,  crusts  that 
we  have  tried  are  made  by  strewing  oatmeal 
evenly  on  the  tins  and  pie-dishes,  say  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  then  spreading  the 
prepared  filling  carefully  over  it  This  is  the 
same  style  practiced  with  corn-meal  for  pump- 
kin pies;  and  the  latter  really  makes  a  very 
good  crust,  that  no  one  not  initiated  would 
"guess  out"  But  if  the  pumpkin  filling  has 
been  thickened  with  starch,  or  flour,  or  eggs,  it 
may  not  wet  into  the  meal  sufficiently  to  make 
a  good  crust. 

Some  of  the-  best  mixtures  of  fruit  and  cereal 
to  our  fancy,  we  have  already  given  in  the 
baked  puddings  of  the  last  November  number 
of  the  Repository.  They  can  be  very  easily 
accepted  in  the  place  of  pies  by  those  who  are 
fond  of  the  latter. 

BOILKD  FUDDINGS  AND  DUMPLINGS 

yet  remain  to  be  canvassed.  One  of  the  best 
of  these,  which  we  have  styled  the  American 
Pimm  Pudding,  is  made  with  equal  parts  of 
wheat  meat  and  coarse  corn-meal— say  one  pint 
of  each.  Scald  the  corn-meal,  then  add  the 
wheat  meal,  with  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  Malaga 
raisins — more  or  less,  to  suit  the  taste — with 
water  sufficient  to  make  a  batter  just  firm 
enough  to  hold  a  stout  spoon  upright  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  put  It  into  a  puddlng-boiier,  or 
any  suitable  covered  dish,  and  boil  or  steam 
three  and  a  half  or  four  hours.  If  the  eorn- 
meal  is  coarse,  and  the  mixture  of  the  right  con- 
sistency, the  pudding  will  be  perfectly  light,  and 
far  more  delicate  than  when  sod*  and  sourness 
are  used.  The  long  cooking  makes  the  raisins 
rarely  delicious.  Other  fruits  may  be  used  in 
their  place,  as  prunes,  prunellas,  dried  cherries, 
dried  pears,  etc.;  but  the  fresh  and  the  more 
tender  fruits  wilt  not  endure  the  long  cooking. 
Serve  warm  wkh  a  fruit  sauce  of  seme  kind- 
see  below— orange  sauce  harmonizes  with  it 
nicely.  As  this  is  a  very  nutritious  pudding 
it  should  be  served— after  a  fttH  dinner— only 
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in  small  quantities.  This  is  not  because  it  is 
hurtful,  however.  One  could  make  an  entire 
meal  of  it  as  comfortably  as  of  corn-cake,  or 
rye  and  Indian  bread. 

For  apple  dumplings,  with  the  batter  crust — 
made  as  for  batter  biscuit — cups  or  tins  are 
requisite,  a  little  larger  than  a  medium-sized 
apple.  Those  used  for  the  popular  corn-cakes 
are  very  suitable.  Place  in  each  a  spoonful  of 
baUer,  into  which  crowd  a  pared  and  cored  apple, 
then  cover  the  apple  thinly  with  more  batter, 
and  steam  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  or  until  the 
apple  is  tender.  These  are  perfectly  light  and 
wholesome.  Serve  with  lemon  or  other  fruit 
sauce.  They  may  also  be  made  with  a  scalded 
wheat  meal  crust— see  No.  V — rolled  out  thin 
and  either  baked  or  stewed. 

The  turnover  dumpiing  is,  however,  the  great 
favorite.  Roll  out  a  scalded  wheat  meal  crust 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Have  ready 
one  pint  of  dressed  apples— with  each  quarter 
cut  into  about  four  pieces— to  which  add  half  a 
pint  of  stewed  raisins  with  their  juice.  Add 
enough  wheat  meal  to  absorb  the  latter,  mix 
intimately,  place  the  whole  iri  the  crust,  lap  the 
latter  over  it  carefully,  pin  up  loosely  in  a  nap- 
kin, and  boil  or  steam  one  hour.  Turn  out  as 
soon  as  taken  from  the  water— or  the  cloth  will 
stick— and  serve  immediately  with  lemon  or 
other  fruit  sauce.  Fresh  grapes  in  their  season 
may  be  used  instead  of  raisins,  and  the  dump- 
ling may  be  made  in  a  nappy  or  a  tin,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  quite  so  light  as  when  boiled  in 
a  napkin. 

PUDDING  SAUCES 

offer  a  field  of  much  needed  improvement 
Very  few  of  the  common  recipes  furnish  them 
without  whipped  or  melted  butter  and  high  sea- 
sonings ,-  and  alcoholic  drinks  of  various  kinds 
are  a  common  ingredient.  Now  if  the  rotted 
juices  of  fruits— for  all  wines  and  brandies  are 
really  nothing  better— are  considered  so  good, 
why  should  not  the  fresh  juices  be  considered 
better,  as  they  certainly  are.  The  latter  afford 
a  fine  variety  and  ample  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  a  discriminating  taste  in  adapting 
them  to  the  dishes  they  are  to  trim.  One  of 
the  most  available  is  lemon  sauce.  To  one  pint 
of  boiling  water  add  the  juice-  of  one  large  or 
two  small  lemons  to  suit  the  taste,  thicken  with 
about  two  large  spoonfuls  of  the  best  wheat 
meal,  and  sweeten  to  the  fancy.  Boil  five  min- 
utes. When  the  juices  of  other  fruits  are  used 
in  place  of  the  lemon  juice,  they  should  be  used 
in  larger  quantities.  Grapes,  whortleberries,, 
currants,  cherries,  blackberries,  etc,  are  excel- 
lent  For  orange  sauce  the  juice  should  be 
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added  after  the  thickening  is  boiled.  Its  flavor 
is  so  delicate  that  it  would  evaporate  in  cooking. 
Similar  care  should  be  used  with  the  juices  of 
raspberries,  strawberries,  and  other  delicate 
fruits.  When  apples,  grapes,  and  some  other 
fruits  are  used,  a  part  of  the  pulp,  strained,  may 
be  added  with  advantage. 

The  simple  sweetened  juices  of  fruits  also 
make  delightful  pudding  sauces  without  thick- 
ening. Any  person  of  delicate  taste,  after  using 
such  sauces  as  the  above  for  a  while,  enjoy 
their  flavors,  and  proving  the  lack  of  hurtful 
effects  after  eating  them,  will  not  willingly  go 
back  to  the  melted-butter  sauces. 

The  department  of 

CAKES 

must,  necessarily,  without  shortening,  sink  into 
proportions  quite  insignificant,  compared  with 
what  it  occupies  in  most  modern  cook-books. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  them  which  we 
have  already  applied  to  pies.  Quite  a  variety 
might  be  obtained  by  sweetening,  and  condi- 
menting,  and  adding  fruit  to  the  batter  bread, 
but  for  the  simple  fact  that  the  addition  of  any 
thing  beyond  the  simple  meal  and  water  detracts 
from  its  tenderness  and  its  porosity.  A  small 
amount  of  sugar  with  a  dash  of  cinnamon  may 
sometimes  be  used  for  variety,  and  be  made 
passable  with  shallow  tins  in  a  quick  oven. 
Raisins,  Zante  -currants,  and  other  dried  fruit 
may  be  added  at  pleasure  with  less  injury.  I 
have  also  made  them  by  using  half-stewed  and 
strained  apple  and  half  water  with  sugar  in 
mixing  them — as  for  batter  bread — but  they  are 
never  so  light  as  I  like  to  have  them.  I  do  not 
recommend  them  very  decidedly,  but  as  to  their 
wholesomeness,  with  careful  mastication  they  are 
not  objectionable.  Any  articles  made  with 
wheat  meal,  if  not  light,  are  never  so  utterly 
unmanageable  in  the  stomach  as  when  made  of 
fine  flour.  They  are  necessarily  looser  in  their 
texture.  Fine  flour  mixtures,  when  heavy,  are 
so  compact  as  to  be  almost  impermeable  to  the 
gastric  juice. 

Very  good  cocoa-nut  cookies  may  be  made 
with  one  cup  good  wheat  meal,  one  half  cup 
grated  cocoa-nut,  and  one  half  cup  sugar.  Rub 
these  thoroughly  together,  then  wet  with  a  scant 
half  cup  of  water — just  enough  to  make  a  dough 
as  soft  as  can  be  readily  worked.  Roll  out  to 
one-third  of  an  inch,  cut  into  shapes,  and  bake 
in  a  pretty  quick  oven  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Some  care  is  required  not  to  bake  them  too 
hard.  Sugar  cookies  may  be  made  without  the 
cocoa-nut,  but  otherwise  in  the  same  way. 
Currant  cookies  vary  the  recipe  only  by  putting 
in  Zante  currants  in  place  of  the  cocoa-nut.  In 


each  case  work  them  as  little  as  possible,  for 
that  hardens  them.  These  are  specially  nice 
for  a  lunch  in  traveling. 

Oatmeal  is  quite  available  fcr  similar  prep- 
arations. When  made  up  simply  alone  it  is 
preferable  to  wheat  meal,  and  has  less  of  its 
peculiar  flavor  than  when  made  in  moister  prep- 
arations; and  there  is  a  nutty  toothsomeness 
about  it  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  puffy 
richness  of  shortened  cake,  harmonizing  nicely 
with  raisins  and  figs  for  a  lunch.  It  may  be 
made  up  as  already  directed  for  pie-crust  Then 
roll  out  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in 
shapes,  and  bake  until  they  snap  with  the  press- 
ure of  the  fingers.  When  so  thin  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  brown.  If  you  have  put  a 
currant  in  the  center  of  each,  it  will  make  their 
homely  faces  a  little  more  comely.  These  are 
appropriately  called  cracknels.  If  you  sift  out 
the  coarser  parts — which  may  be  made  up  into 
mush — the  finer  may  be  worked  more  thor- 
oughly. I  ate  of  such  a  cake  not  long  since, 
made  up  by  the  bonnie  hands  of  a  veritable 
Scotch  woman  among  the  coal  mines  of  West- 
ern Maryland.  It  was  baked  in  one  sheet 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  delicately 
browned  on  both  sides,  and  also  delicately 
spiced — to  her  fancy — with  caraway  seeds.  She 
called  it  oatmeal  cake.  It  was  very  crisp  and 
tender. 

She  said  her  husband  was  very  fond  of  it, 
but  oatmeal  was  so  dear,  they  had  to  pay  "  ten 
cents  the  pun  "  for  it.  As  we  fell  into  a  free 
talk  about  eatables,  she  said  that  she  could  not 
eat  any  pies,  nor  cakes,  nor  any  thing  with 
grease  cooked  into  it.  "A  philosopher !"  I  said 
to  myself,  and  so  I  replied,  "That  is  sensible, 
and  nobody  who  wants  to  keep  a  good  stomach 
ought  to  eat  such  things."  "Well,  the  others 
have  good  stomachs  and  they  can  eat  such 
things."  "  But  we  all  know  they  are  not  whole- 
some, and  why  should  we  eat  them  ?"  "  O,  you 
see  we  must  have  something  relishable  for  the 
men  to  take  into  the  mines  for  their  dinners — 
cake,  or  pie,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

She  could  afford  cakes  and  pies,  but  not  the 
pure  oatmeal,  of  which  her  husband  was  so 
fond,  because  that  was  "  ten  cents  the  pun  I" 
My  ideas  of  her  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  her 
economy,  fell  to  the  common  level,  and  the  ever- 
recurring  question  came  back,  Why  do  not 
people  use  more  common-sense  about  their 
eating  ? 

"But  what  are  we  to  do  without  cake  for 
tea  ?"  inquire  many  anxious  ones,  who  are  wait- 
ing to  hear  the  cake  question  settled. 

Well,  I  know  a  good  many  sensible  and  styK 
ish  people  who  never  eat  cake  at  alL 
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"  But  they  have  it  on  their  tea-tables." 

Yes,  and  I  suppose  they  would  carry  it  on 
their  noses  if  it  was  the  fashion  to  do  so.  If 
the  cake-disli  is  so  indispensable  to  the  setting 
out  of  a  table,  you  might  have  some  wooden 
imitations,  which  would  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  ornament  and  economy;  but  really  I 
think  there  are  other  ornaments  much  prettier, 
flowers  for  example,  natural  or  artificial,  or  a 
tray  of  fresh  green  moss,  with  a  little  cottage 
stuck  in  here  and  there,  and  a  bit  of  looking- 
glass  in  the  center  to  suggest  a  fairy  lake. 

"  O,  but  these  things  are  not  suitable  to  eat !" 

Every  whit  as  suitable — if  we  except  the 
looking-glass,  perhaps — as  the  most  of  the  cake 
that  appears  on  the  table,  and  they  have  the 
additional  advantage  that  no  one  is  tempted  to 
eat  them. 

Now,  to  begin  with,  supper  should  be  a  very 
light  meal.  It  should  be  made  up  more  of  talk 
and  laughter,  and  fragrance  and  beauty,  than 
of  substantial  food.  It  should  be  characterized 
more  by  simplicity  and  good  taste  than  by  a 
variety  of  dishes  to  please  the  appetite.  There 
should  never  be  more  than  three  or  four  articles 
besides  the  fruit  sauces,  and  these  may  be  used 
freely.  The  batter  biscuit  fresh,  steamed  or 
toasted  by  being  dipped  into  boiling  milk,  or 
better  still,  by  soaking  in  layers  alternate  with 
juicy  stewed  black-caps,  whortleberries,  grapes, 
or  some  such  delicate  fruit — any  of  these  are 
good  enough  for  the  best  occasion.  Graham 
crackers — good  ones  are  very  rare — if  thus 
soaked  several  hours,  until  tender,  make  a  still 
more  delicate  dish.  A  mold  of  cold  cracked 
wheat,  or  delicious  oaten  groats,  sets  off  the 
table  nicely,  and  is  fine  eating  when  trimmed 
with  milk,  cream  sweets,  or  with  fruit  juices. 
Any  of  the  baked  puddings  in  No.  II  of  this 
series,  and  the  sealed  rice,  etc.,  of  No.  Ill,  may 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  eaten  with  the  bread 
and  butter.  Another  dish,  a  strawberry  pyra- 
mid— I  thought  I  had  given  it,  but  I  do  not  find 
it — is  made  by  alternating  layers  of  cooked  rice 
and  strawberries  with  sugar  en  pyramide,  and 
if  the  fruit  demands  it  a  slight  baking  in  the 
oven.  Other  small  fruits  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  and  pearl  barley  may  also  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  rice.  This  makes  a  stylish  and 
pleasant  dish. 

A  sago  jelly  cake  is  made  by  scalding  one 
cup  of  sago  with  about  three  cups  of  water — 
add  two  cups  of  chopped  apple,  one  cup  of 
stewed  raisins,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar.  Mix  thor- 
oughly, bake  one  hour,  cool,  and  cut  in  slices. 
This  may  be  varied  by  using  stewed  dried  apple, 
and  again  by  substituting  rhubarb  for  the  lemon. 
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A  good  fruit  loaf  may  be  made  with  one  and 
a  half  cups  of  bread  crumbs— or  soaked  batter 
bread — one  cup  of  wheat  meal,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
two  cups  of  chopped  apple,  and  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  currants.  Mix  intimately,  and  bake  till 
the  apples  are  tender.  This  may  be  eaten  with 
or  without  butter  or  other  dressing.  I  would, 
however,  treat  none  of  these  dishes  as  "  cake." 
I  would  take  them  with  the  bread  and  butter. 
It  is  very  bad  policy  to  have  distinct  courses  in 
so  light  a  meal  as  the  supper  should  be.  At 
most,  some  of  the  little  cookies  above  men- 
tioned, or  the  tarts  or  the  cracknels,  are  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  round  up  the  meal.  You  will 
by  such  a  course  be  saved  many  a  troublesome 
dream  stored  up  in  the  rich  pound-cake. 


THE  WOMAN  MOVEMENT. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

IN  raising  the  standard  of  female  education 
there  has  been  the  same  apathy  and  opposi- 
tion to  contend  with.  Although,  generations 
ago,  Plato  asks,  "Should  not  this  sex,  which 
we  condemn  to  obscure  duties,  be  destined  to 
functions  the  most  noble  and  elevated  ?"  yet 
both  men  and  women  have  exhibited  a  striking 
indifference  in  fitting  the  sex  for  such  functions. 
And  our  legislative  bodies,  so  munificent  to 
male  colleges,  have  heretofore  set  a  brazen 
front  of  denial  in  the  face  of  every  application 
from  female  institutions.  From  their  very  sin- 
gular and  persistent  course  one  would  suppose 
our  law-makers  believed  that  the  common  weal 
would  be  best  promoted  by  the  ignorance  of 
women ;  that  they  shared  the  impression  so 
humorously  set  forth  by  Sidney  Smith. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  general  notion  that  the 
moment  you  put  the  education  of  women  upon 
a  better  footing,  at  that  moment  there  will  be 
an  end  to  all  domestic  economy;  and  that,  if 
you  once  suffer  woman  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  the  rest  of  the  family  will  very  soon 
be  reduced  to  the  same  kind  of  aerial  and  un- 
satisfactory diet  Can  any  thing  be  more  per- 
fectly absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  care  and 
perpetual  solicitude  which  a  mother  feels  for 
her  children,  depends  upon  her  ignorance  of 
Greek  and  mathematics,  and  that  she  would 
desert  an  infant  for  a  quadratic  equation  ?" 

I  had  supposed  It  to  be  sufficiently  proved 
that  darning  stockings  and  consulting  lexicons 
were  not  necessarily  inconsistent.  But  I  find 
that  his  Holiness,  the  Pope,  does  not  agree 
with  me.  It  seems  that  in  the  spread  of  modern 
ideas  dissatisfaction  had  come  to  be  felt  with 
the  superficial  teaching  in  French  convents. 
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The  Government,  learning  that  parents  were 
sending  their  daughters  to  listen  to  the  lectures 
of  learned  men,  effected  a  connection  between 
these  lecturers  and  the  Paris  University,  and  a 
regular  course  of  study  was  set  on  foot.  At 
the  opening  of  the  course  the  young  ladies  came 
in  throngs,  and  among  them  two  nieces  of  the 
empress.  A  similar  system  was  adopted  in 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  larger  towns  of  France, 
bringing  several  thousands  of  girls  under  regu- 
lar training. 

This  secular  teaching  excited  the  alarm  of 
scores  of  Catholic  bishops,  and  roused  the  holy 
ire  of  Pjus  IX.  In  his  great  trepidation  on  the 
subject,  he  addressed  a  brief  to  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  complimenting  that  prelate  on  his  re- 
buke of  the  French  Government  for  its  efforts 
"  to  elevate  the  education  of  girls."  He  com- 
plains of  the  attempt  "  to  deprive  woman  of  her 
native  modesty,  to  exhibit  her  in  public,  to  turn 
her  aside  from  domestic  life  and  its  duties,  and 
to  puff  her  up  with  false  and  vain  knowledge, 
so  that  she  will  now,  full  of  pride  and  arroganct, 
disdain  the  cares  and  duties  that  are  proper  for 
women,  will  be  a  germ  of  division  in  the  house- 
hold, will  pervert  her  children,  and  become  a 
stumbling-block  to  all.  And  what  is  profoundly 
deplorable,"  he  adds,  "is,  that  those  who  are 
Intrusted  with  public  duties,  disregarding  this 
peril,  favor  these  schemes  of  impiety  by  strange 
and  unheard-of  projects,  and  thus,  with  the 
most  extreme  imprudence,  assist  in  the  ruin  of 
society  which  has  already  begun." 

One  can  not  help  a  sympathy  with  the  poor 
old  Pope  in  his  genuine  distress.  Yet,  his  Holi- 
ness and  all  the  other  conservatives  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  this  cause  is  destined 
to  advance.  In  looking  through  the  vista  of  the 
past  do  we  not  find  results  that  seem  to  justify 
this  movement  ?  The  property  bill  which  passed 
the  New  York  Legislature  in  i860,  and  that  of 
Illinois  the  following  year,  has  redeemed  thou- 
sands of  women  from  pauperism,  and  saved 
multitudes  from  what  is  worse.  And  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  property  laws  respecting 
women  have  been  greatly  modified  in  no  less 
than  nineteen  States.  We  can  not,  therefore, 
withhold  our  acknowledgment  that  womankind 
owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  unpopu- 
lar reformers,  as  well  as  to  some  who,  not  work- 
ing with  the  conventions  as  such,  have  been 
equally  earnest  and  untiring  in  their  efforts. 

Another  advance  is  indicated  in  the  discussion 
which  is  taking  place  as  to  woman's  speaking 
in  religious  meetings,  Even  some  extremely 
conservative  reverends  make  remarkable  con- 
cessions on  this  subject.  Though  they  would 
have  it  clearly  understood  that  they  regard 


female  speaking  as  abnormal,  yet  they  do  admit 
that  when  the  male  Church  members  persist- 
ently neglect  their  proper  function,  or  are  absent 
from  the  meeting,  or  when  the  membership  is 
composed  mostly  of  women,  in  these  excep- 
tional cases  they  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
without  detriment  to  the  Church — and  very 
possibly  to  its  benefit ! 

Now,  though  there  are  women  who  would 
prefer  to  exercise  the  grace  of  silence  till  dooms- 
day rather  than  accept  a  "  permission  "  so  given, 
yet  even  these  admissions  are  suggestive  of  a 
marvelous  softening  of  ancient  opinions.  Others 
there  are  who  fully  vindicate  the  right  and  pro- 
priety of  such  speaking.  They  argue  that  the 
fact  of  God's  having  called  certain  women  to 
a  prominent  public  position,  proves  that  there 
is  no  inherent  impropriety  in  the  thing,  as  he 
would  certainly  never  have  violated  his  own 
constitution;  that  the  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  looked  forward  to  a  new  order  of 
events,  when  the  "daughters"  as  well  as  the 
sons  "shall  prophesy ;"  that  in  the  times  of  the 
primitive  Church  women  entered  on  this  sphere; 
that  as  Christianity  never  comes  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  prevalent  customs  of  any  age, 
particular  directions  were  given  so  as  to  avoid 
clashing  with  Oriental  ideas;  that  in  some  of 
our  Churches,  composed  mostly  of  female  mem- 
bers, were  woman's  mouth  to  be  shut,  there 
would  be  no  speaking  at  all ;  and  that  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  apostolic  injunctions  would 
equally  shut  her  out  from  Bible-class  and  even 
Sunday-school  teaching. 

Says  a  highly  esteemed  New  England  pro- 
fessor :  "  I  can  not  but  think  there  is  in  many 
Churches,  and  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  min- 
isters, an  excessive  fear  of  the  participation  of 
women  io  meetings  of  the  Church  for  prayer 
and  conference.  In  such  meetings  there  is  a 
sphere  in  which  the  warm  hearts  and  eloquent 
lips  of  our  intellectual,  educated,  cultivated 
women  may  be  employed,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  they  have  yet  been,  to  impart  new  light, 
and  life,  and  joy,  and  grace,  and  strength  to  the 
Church,  without  impairing  in  the  least  the  mod- 
esty, delicacy,  and  refinement  which  belong  to 
the  sex." 

Another  result  of  the  discussion  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  female  industrial  class.  In  Great 
Britain,  where  the  excess  of  women  over  men 
is  five  hundred  thousand,  there  are  already  one 
million  of  women  earning  their  own  bread  in- 
dependently of  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers. 
There  is  a  similar  increase  of  this  class  in  our 
own  country.  And  though  the  remuneration  is 
often  utterly  inadequate,  and  multitudes  are 
bitterly  wronged  by  their  employers,  yet  this 
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evil  is  not  so  great  »  that  from  which  they  are 
preserved  by  their  industry. 

Among  the  further  indications  of  progress  a 
few  educational  facts  may  be  cited  in  addition 
to  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned 
concerning  Fraace.  A  young  Russian  woman 
of  twenty-four  has  recently  received  a  medical 
degree  from  the  University  at  Zurich.  In  En- 
gland a  female  college  is  being  established,  of 
which  the  resident  authorities  are  to  be  women, 
and  the  professors  from  either  sex,  according 
to  their  qualifications.  Mrs.  Bodichon,  who  has 
labored  for  many  years  in  this  cause,  headed 
the  subscription  with  a  thousand  pounds. 
Through  a  supplemental  charter,  adopted  by 
the  London  University,  women  are  admitted  to 
its  examinations  for  diplomas,  and  the  halls  of 
Cambridge  University  have  been  recently  thrown 
open  to  women. 

When  will  our  girls  knock  at  the  gates  of 
Yale  and  of  Harvard,  and  find  them  opened  to 
their  entrance?  Here,  in  a  land  where  there 
is  said  to  be  no  caste,  and  where  avenues  and 
offices  are  declared  free  to  all,  there  is,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  less  advance  than  in  some  mo- 
narchical countries. 

Yet  we  are  not  without  many  favorable  indi- 
cations. One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
in  its  general  bearings,  is,  perhaps,  the  recent 
formation  of  an  American  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  with  two  women 
on  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  which  is  open  to 
every  woman  in  die  land.  And  besides  Antioch 
and  Oberlin  with  its  thousand  male  and  female 
Students,  several  other  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  established  in  the  West  which  grad- 
uate both  men  and  women. 

As  to  the  distinctively  female  colleges,  to  say 
nothing  of  Vassar  at  Poughkeepsie,  which  has 
made  so  auspicious  a  commencement,  there  is 
Mt  Holyoke  Seminary  at  South  Hadley,  the 
mother  of  a  goodly  group  of  institutions  glitter- 
ing like  stars  in  our  educational  canopy.  There 
-h  stands  in  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  mount- 
ain, a  monument  more  enduring  than  marble  to 
the  indomitable  energy  of  the  woman  who  pro- 
jected the  undertaking,  and  was  the  main  spring 
in  all  its  early  movements.  Who  that  remem- 
bers Mary  Lyon's  enthusiasm  on  the  subject, 
and  her  untiring  labors  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
and  persistent  opposition,  and  of  the  many 
cavilers  aod  scorners  who  wagged  their  heads 
predicting  a  speedy  failure,  but  feels  a  glow  of 
triumph  at  her  success  ? 

By  this  Alma  Mater  for  woman,  between  four 
and  five  thousand  pupils  have  been  nurtured, 
of  whom  three  thousand  have  filled  the  ranks 
of  teachers,  while  large  numbers  have  con- 
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sec  rated  themselves  to  the  missionary  service  in 
our  own  and  in  foreign  lands.  There  ft  towers 
in  moral  grandeur,  managed  solely  by  women, 
yea,  and  refined,  noble  women,  too,  With  the 
vitality  breathed  into  it  by  its  founder  still  in- 
hering in  all  its  fullness  and  bloom.  There  it 
has  stood  through  its  various  changes  of  dy- 
nasty; and,  though  for  nearly  a  score  of  years, 
its  tutelary  genius  has  slept  in  its  peaceful 
shades,  there  it  still  stands,  a  beautiful  model 
of  our  glorious  republic.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
what  it  has  done  for  education,  and  though 
performing  with  unsurpassed  ability  and  faith- 
fulness the  work  of  a  Normal  School,  to  its 
various  applications  for  aid,  the  State  until  re- 
cently never  granted  it  a  single  dollar.  Sad 
ingrate  of  a  mother  to  so  worthy  a  child  I 

Of  one  of  its  late  Anniversaries,  a  professor 
m  a  neighboring  college  writes:  "It  is  simple 
justice  to  say  that  I  heard  examinations  in 
mathematics,  in  history,  and  in  moral  science, 
in  which  the  whole  class  appeared  better  than  I 
ever  saw  a  whole  class  appear  in  the  same 
brandies  in  Amherst  College.  I  also  listened  to 
the  public  reading  of  compositions  by  the  young 
ladies,  which,  to  say  the  least,  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  the  yoong  gentlemen  of  the 
college,  either  in  the  composition  or  in  the  de- 
livery. And  I  came  away  saying,  it  is  a  burn* 
Ing  shame  that  these  ybung  ladies  should  plead, 
and  plead  in  vain,  year  after  year,  for  a  mere 
pittance  of  the  means  and  facilities  which  are 
so  amply  provided  for  their  brothers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain.  Where  is  the 
chivalry  and  respect  for  woman  which  is  so 
much  vaunted  as  the  characteristic  and  the 
glory  of  our  age  and  race?  Are  there  not 
some  relics  of  ancient  barbarism,  heathen 
prejudice,  and  Oriental  contempt  for  women 
still  lingering  and  marring  the  boasted  civili- 
zation of  this  great  Republic  of  the  West  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  ?" 

Though  for  what  Mt  Holyoke  has  already 
done  for  woman,  yes,  and  for  man,  too,  the  ob- 
ligation can  not  be  computed,  yet,  in  her  great 
embarrassment,  from  need  of  repairs  and  of 
larger  outlays,  and  not  having  a  single  penny 
in  endowments,  she  has  been  forced,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  struggle  on  single-handed,  with- 
out the  weight  of  a  feather's  influence  from  the 
State  in  which  she  was  born  and  reared,  and  to 
which  she  has  been  a  perpetual  benediction. 
And  there  was  no  Mrs.  Bodichon  to  supply  the 
defect 

But  during  a  recent  Legislative  session,  her 
friends  succeeded,  against  a  strong  opposition, 
in  procuring  for  her  an  appropriation  of  forty 
thousand  dollars.   This  is  a  good  beginning, 
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and  we  trust  an  omen  of  better  times.  There 
are  tiny  rills  flowing  in :  why  should  they  not 
multiply  and  widen  ?  And  where  are  the  large- 
hearted  women,  endowed  with  wealth  and  wis- 
dom, who,  by  their  munificence,  will  place  this 
seminary  on  a  broad  and  sure  foundation,  and 
thus  bless  the  coming  ages  ? 

I  go  into  these  particulars  to  show  that,  not- 
withstanding the  progress  already  made,  there 
is  still  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  raising  public 
sentiment  to  the  demands  of  the  times.  Above 
all,  let  women  espouse  their  own  cause.  Under 
the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  afraid  to  go 
counter  to  men,  they  are  sometimes  even 
stronger  and  more  bitter  in  their  opposition. 
They  will  not  thoroughly  examine  the  subject, 
and  they  dare  not  form  an  independent  opinion. 
Says  Rosa  Bonheur:  "I  have  no  patience  with 
women  who  ask  permission  to  think.  Let  wo- 
men establish  their  claims  by  great  and  good 
works,  and  not  by  Conventions."  Thus  has  she 
done,  and  who  disputes  her  right? 

Let  women  of  wealth  and  standing  determine 
no  longer  to  accept  a  free  ticket  through  life, 
but  conscientiously  to.  pay  their  way  in  some 
of  the  high  uses  for.  which  Providence  designed 
them.  Let  them  have  faith  in  'themselves  and 
in  the  doctrine  of  labor.  Resolving,  to  be 
dainty,  and  delicate,  and  helpless  no  longer,  let 
them  come  forward,  raorleslly,  as  women,  but 
fearlessly,  in  the.  strength  pf  a  noble  cause. 
Let  them  come  forward — I  do  not  say  in  the 
Convention,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  plat- 
form— but  to  the  real  tug  of  life.  Let  them 
take  their  laboring,  struggling  sister  by  the 
hand,  and  give  her  aid  and  cheer,  instead  of 
rebuke  and  taunts.  Let  them  encourage  all  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  Let  them  multiply  pro- 
tective unions  for  working  women.  Let  them 
build  female  colleges  and  halls  of  science  on 
a  broad  and  solid  basis,  that  shall  educate 
and  elevate  the  daughters  of  the  land.  Then 
shall  the  feeble  dawn  now  glimmering  on 
woman  break  speedily  into  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  .a  glorious  day. 


TH2  FOUNDERS' AGE  OF  OUR  LITER- 
ATURE. 


FIRST  PAPER. 

NO  period  in  the  thirteen  centuries  through 
which  English  has  been  growing  great, 
more  deserves,  or  better  repays  study,  than 
that  of  Chaucer,  Wyclif,  Mandeville,  and  Lang- 
land.  Embracing  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth,  dis- 
tinguished as  much  by  its  eminence  over  what 


followed  as  by  its  superiority  to  all  that  had 
preceded  it,  rejoicing  in  names  and  works  des- 
tined to  immortality,  laying  down  the  outlines 
upon  which  our  language  and  literature  have 
grown  through  five  centuries,  no  term  so  well 
describes  it  as  the  one  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  It  is  the  age  of  the  founders  at  once 
of  our  language  and  our  thought. 

Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  of 
the  fourteen  Plantaganet  reigns — a  reign  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  three  in  England 
which  have  extended  over  half  a  century,  and 
ending  something  past  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  reign  of  this  family — it  embraces  a 
political  epoch  marked  by  the  growth  and  con- 
solidation of  the  English  Constitution  and  the 
development  of  those  vast  material  forces  which 
have  made  England  so  great  in  war,  coloni- 
zation, and  home  enterprise.  This  century  saw 
Saxon,  Norman,  Dane,  and  Kelt,  changed  into 
Englishmen,  and  witnessed,  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  the  growth  of  that  unquenchable 
love  of  liberty  which  gave  a  small  island  the 
leadership  of  modern  thought. 

The  fruits  of  these  political  movements  were 
gathered  in  every  field  of  human  interest,  but 
especially  in  literature,  which  can  not  live  in 
degraded  or  stagnant  times,  to  which  the  arm 
of  controversy  and  battle  is  always  healthful — 
eminently  such  when  great  truths  trouble  and 
cleanse  the  atmosphere. 

Then,  too,  the  thought  of  the  sea-girt  king- 
dom escaped  from  isolation,  and  took  up  the 
old  lines  of  human  advancement,  when  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  had  arrested  them,  and  renewed 
the  enterprises  of  literary  art  which  failed  when 
Rome  fully  entered  upon  her  decline.  The 
literary  progress  of  humanity  is  essentially  one. 
Great  works  do  not  come  from  distant  islands 
out  of  the  pale  of  humanity;  they  lie  in  the 
lines  of  the  world's  advance  in  civilization  ;  the 
breath  of  the  whole  race  must  be  breathed  into 
them.  We  seem  to  see  independent  and  un- 
related literary  epochs  only  because  we  know 
too  little  of  the  human  interflow  and  com- 
munion during  the  unhistoric  periods.  But  the 
essential  unity  of  mythologies  and  legends  is 
conclusive  proof  of  connections  between  the 
widest  points  of  literary  light,  between  Scan- 
dinavia and  India.  The  witness  of  language, 
testifying  to  the  common  origin  of  Sanskrit  and 
Scandinavian  tongues,  confirms  the  belief  in  a 
common  origin  of  thoughts  and  fancies. 

For  eight  hundred  years  English  was  barren, 
mainly  because  of  its  isolation.  Pieces  of  the 
old  mythology  in  a  Scandinavian  dress  fur- 
nished the  principal  poem  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period — Beowulf—and  Christian  thought,  corn- 
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ing  in  with  Roman  priests,  gave  the  rest 
The  semi-Saxon  period  showed  a  higher  life, 
because  nourished  by  a  larger  earth ;  for  the 
crusaders,  the  Arabs,  the  French  romancists, 
and  Greek  metaphysics,  arrived  in  England  to 
stimulate,  while  they  replenished  the  English 
brain.  The  fourteenth  century  was,  in  this 
respect,  a  continual  unsealing  of  old  fountains 
of  literature,  an  incessant  springing  up  of  new 
wells  from  rocks  smitten  by  inspired  rods.  The 
Italian,  striking  first  the  trail  of  Greek  liter- 
ature, rushed  at  once  to  the  great  works  of 
genius  which  adorn  it — the  Provencal  shop  of  a 
mighty  growth  of  metrical  romances  and  vo- 
luptuous lyrics — and,  through  French,  English 
came  into  living  contact  with  these,  and  through 
these  with  the  glowing  embers  of  Greek  literary 
art 

Nor  is  this  said  to  glorify  Greece — that  liter- 
ature had  only  garnered  all  the  fruits  of  human 
striving  with  thoughts  and  words.  Roman  let- 
ters bad  been  only  a  pale  reflection  of  the  Attic 
day.  It  was  necessary  to  renew  the  communion 
of  the  West  with  the  favorites  of  all  the  muses. 

The  Arthur  romances,  in  their  roughest  ver- 
sions, show  that  the  race  is  united  again,  or 
rather  that  these  far  western  tribes  are  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  humanity.  The  mythology 
and  the  fable  agree  in  showing  that  these  Arthur 
legends  have  been  inspired  with  such  breath  as 
yielded  Homers  and  Eddas.  The  patchwork 
of  fancies  and  incidents  gathered  from  the 
East  by  the  crusader  and  the  scholar,  through 
troubadour  and  saint,  are  precious  proofs  that 
ancient  Greece  and  mediaeval  England  are  at 
last  embraced  in  the  same  world  of  man. 

But  when  we  take  up  our  Chaucer,  the  proofs 
are  no  longer  to  be  painfully  made  out  by  wan- 
dering through  childish  repetitions  of  knightly 
pilgrimages  and  contests  with  dragons,  giants, 
and  strange  men  in  armor;  they  appear  in  the 
ripe  harvest  of  poetry,  rich  in  invention,  civil- 
ized in  sentiment,  admirable  in  disposition, 
musical  alike  to  the  ear  and  the  thought  In 
the  elder  romances  we  suspect  there  are  exotic 
flowers  from  rare  breathings  of  strange  per- 
fumes; in  Chaucer  we  see  exotic  and  native 
blossoms  interlaced,  and  exhaling  their  complex 
aroma  over  a  wilderness  of  beauty. 

In  another  sense  Wyclif  displays  the  fruits 
of  communion  with  the  elder  ages  of  thought, 
and  he  shares  with  Longland  the  influence  of 
sympathy,  with  the  religious  beatings  of  the 
human  heart  of  their  time;  while  Longland  is 
only  less  than  Chaucer  in  love  of  his  literary 
art,  and  is  greater  in  his  close  hand-lock  with 
the  English  people.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to 
say  that  Mandeville,  the  great  traveler,  the  cos- 
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mopolitan  gentleman  of  his  time,  yields  a  har 
vest  gathered  in  every  land  where  men  have 
been  great,  done  great  deeds  and  written  great 
works. 

In  at  least  four  directions  English  genius  was 
invited  to  enterprise,  art,  knowledge,  religious 
freedom,  and  the  elevation  of  the  people;  and 
each  way  went  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  our 
literature.  Literary  art  absorbed  Chaucer,  uni- 
versal knowledge  found  a  devotee  in  Mandeville, 
in  Wyclif  the  human  conscience  found  a  voice, 
and  Longland  led  the  English  middle  classes 
from  the  dunghill  to  Parliament. 

It  is  true  that  between  Wyclif  and  Longland 
the  lines  are  not  so  broad  as  between  the  oth- 
ers; but  the  fields  assigned  them  lie  nearer 
together,  and  the  first  is  a  religious  and  the 
latter  a  social  reformer. 

It  is  too  common  to  give  Chaucer  all  the 
honors  of  this  brilliant  morning  in  our  litera- 
ture; for  in  truth  neither  of  these  four  was 
much,  if  at  all,  indebted  to  any  other,  and  En- 
glish literature  is  indebted  to  each  independ- 
ently for  opening  original  and  distinct  lines  of 
English  writing.  Whoever  takes  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  our  several  styles  of  literary  art, 
will  find  nothing  in  Chaucer's  poetry  which  has 
contributed  to  our  serious  dialect  and  philo- 
sophical writings ;  very  little  which  ever  stimu- 
lated Englishmen  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  that  form  of  enterprise  which  produced 
modern  discovery;  nothing  which  has  quickened 
the  sluggish  commons  with  social  and  political 
ambition — the  first  is  the  glory  of  Wyclif,  the 
second  of  Mandeville,  the  third  of  the  author 
of  Piers  Ploughman. 

A  little  comparison  of  dates,  recollecting  the 
relatively  slow  and  uncertain  communication 
between  different  parts  of  England  in  that  age, 
will  render  it  clear  that  Chaucer  is  not  the  father 
of  all  our  literature,  though  he  stands  in  that 
relation  to  our  poetry. 

Mandeville  wrote  in  1356,  having  been  out  of 
England  nearly  all  of  the  previous  quarter  of 
the  century.  Wyclif,  born  in  1324,  was  thirty- 
two  years  of  age  in  1356,  and  had  already 
formed  both  his  opinions  and  his  style.  Piers 
Ploughman  was  composed  about  1362,  when 
Chaucer,  born  in  1328,  and  the  youngest  of  the 
group,  was  beginning  his  long  career  as  a  poet. 

They  were  all  stout  Englishmen  and  lived 
long  lives;  Chaucer  72,  Wyclif  60,  Longland 
65,  Mandeville  about  70.  Longland,  Wyclif, 
and  Chaucer  were  born  within  three  years — 
1325-1328 — and  died  within  sixteen  years — 
1384-1400 — and  were  all  living  in  England  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Mandeville  was 
born  and  died  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
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advance  of  Chaucer,  and  the  four  were  contem- 
poraries /or  about  forty  year*,  between  1328  and 
J371.  It  is  only  in  recent  times,  or  in  single 
cities,  that  a  writer  shapes  the  literary  work  of 
his  cob  temporaries,  and  these  four  men,  though 
in  a  small  island,  were  farther  apart  than  are 
Matthew  Arnold  and  George.  W.  Curtis.  They 
have  all  touched  the  older  world  and  come  into 
sympathy  with  the  new  civilization,  but  each 
touched  and  felt  them  at  a  different  point ;  nor 
did  their  characters  affect  each  other  very  deeply, 
or  their  art  coalesce  in  any  complete  way,  until 
they  were  blended  in  the  wonderful  genius  and 
works  of  Sbakspeare.  For  two  centuries  each 
founder  had  his  followers  and  his  separate 
harvest  of  English  intellect;  they  met  and 
flowed  together  in  one  great  mind,  but  resolved 
themselves  again  into  the  original  styles,  each 
greatly  modified  by  the  characters  of  the  others, 
and  have  come  down  to  us,  some  with  vast 
increments,  from  recent  intellectual  action,  and 
one  at  least— Chaucer's — flowing  in  a  narrowing 
and  shallowing  stream.  Doubtless  each  knew 
something  of  each  of  the  others ;  we  have  evi- 
dence of  little  more  than  such  general  acquaint- 
ance. Neither  friendship  nor  enmities,  such  as 
mark  the  lives  of  later  and  earlier  writers,  ex- 
ist among  them.  They  might  have  been  citi- 
zens of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  and  influ- 
enced each  other  as  much  as  they,  so  far  as 
they  knew,  actually  did. 

In  deep,  unconscious  ways,  however,  they 
influenced  each  other.  Probably  all  belonged 
to  the  advanced  party,  the  party  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  each  in  his  way  was  preparing  English 
soil  for  a  harvest  of  free  thought.  The  labors 
of  one  affected  insensibly  the  work  of  all  the 
rest ;  but  the  highest  place  in  honor  for  regen- 
erating the  English  nation  is  not  Chaucer's 
but  WycliPs.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
latter  was  ripe  for  martyrdom ;  certainly  Chau- 
cer had  no  opinions  for  which  he  was  ready  to 
die.  He  was  to  the  core  of  his  manhood  an 
artist,  seeing  things  to  describe  them,  thinking 
thoughts  to  tell  them,  struggling  to  attain  to 
perfect  expression.  Wyclif,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  less  an  artist  because  he  thinks  to  reach 
the  truth,  and  writes  to  convince  or  enlighten. 
But  in  his  own  field  he  is  as  eminent  for  the 
genius  of  expression  as  the  great  poet  in  his. 
The  Gospel  of  St  John  is  the  most  wonderful 
piece  of  English  produced  in  that  age ;  nothing 
in  the  Canterbury  tales  approaches  it  in  merit. 

If  we  compare  these  writers  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  relative  ripeness  of  their  En- 
glish, we  shall  find  the  oldest  of  them  the  most 
modem.  If  you  change  the  spelling  of  Mande- 
ville,  you  will  read  him  with  perfect  ease,  and  if 


you  did  not  know,  might  wonder  whether  he  or 
Sliakspeare  were  most  ancient.  Witness  the 
following,  which  is  simply  modernized  in  spell- 
ing: 

"  Egypt  is  a  long  country,  but  it  is  straight, 
that  is  to  say,  narrow,  for  they  may  not  enlarge 
it  toward  the  desert  for  default  of  water.  And 
the  country  is  set  along  upon  the  river  of  Nile; 
by  as  much  as  that  river  may  serve,  by  floods 
or  otherwise,  that  when  it  floweth,  it  nay  spread 
abroad  through  the  country :  so  [therefore]  is 
the  country  large  of  length.  For  there  it  rara- 
etb  not  but  little  In  that  country,  aatd  for  that 
cause  they  have  no  water,  but  if  it  be  of  the 
flood  of  that  river." 

This-  is  a  very  fair  specimen,  showing  that 
this  English  of  1356  differs  from  ours  in  the  esc 
of  some  particles,  and  the  verb  enlarge  is  used 
with  the  en  termination. 

Wyclif  is — twenty  years  later,  about — in  bis 
best  English  equally  modern,  but  he  is  some- 
times unequal  in  this  respect  to  himself.  Com- 
pare these  three  verses  from  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel : 

"  9.  I  pray  for  them,  not  for  the  world,  but  for 
them  that  thou  hast  given  to  me,  for  they  be 
thine. 

"  10.  And  all  mine  things  be  thine,  and  thine 
things  be  mine ;  and  I  am  glorified  in  them. 

"  11.  And  now  I  am  not  in  the  world,  and 
these  be  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee. 
Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name  which  thoo 
hast  given  to  roe,  that  they  be  oae  as  and  we." 

Any  reader  can  see  by  what  slight  alterations 
this  translation  has  been  perfected,  and  that 
only  in  the  last  clause  where  and  is  used  for 
also,  is  there  any  material  difficulty  in  sense, 
while  the  use  of  mint  and  thint  for  my  and  tky 
are  the  only  verbal  peculiarities. 

Chaucer  is  very  much  farther  off  from  us. 
This  is  due  to  the  essentially  archaic  instincts 
of  the  poet,  and  the  results  of  it  are  fatal  to  any 
attempt  to  diffuse  the  Chaucer  poetry  among 
modern  readers.  The  changes  in  the  language 
have  ruined  his  measures  and  obscured  bis 
meanings  to  the  common  understanding. 

In  Longland,  the  same  poetical  instincts 
working  in  other  materials  have  produced  a 
like  result  in  an  exaggerated  form.  Longland 
wrote  in  the  English  of  a  rural  England,  as 
Chaucer  did  in  that  of  a  courtly  one.  The 
city  poet  is  archaic  in  his  French-English ;  the 
countryman  in  his  Anglo-Saxon.  The  result  is 
that  Piers  Ploughman  is  poetry  to  be  translated 
into  modern  English  before  it  can  be  under- 
stood. Neither  poet  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
average  man  of  this  age ;  but  we  must  not  for- 
get that,  each  in  bis  sphere,  they  influenced  the 
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average  men  of  their  own  age  as  no  poets  have 
influenced  the  more  modern  world. 

These  general  outlines  for  comparts  an  of  the 
founders  with  each  other  are  very  meager,  but 
they  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  general 
reader.   Lei  us  now  consider  each  by  himself. 

John  MandeviUe,  born  about  the  year  1300, 
went  abroad  about  1322,  and  spent  thirty-four 
years  in  foreign  travel  and  residence.  He  wrote 
his  travels  in  French,  and  translated  them  suc- 
cessively into  Latin  and  English.  We  have 
English  manuscripts  of  not  more  recent  writing 
than  the  year  1400,  so  that  we  may  /airly  pre- 
sume that  we  have  it  about  as  he  composed  it. 

Very  contradictory  opinions  are  entertained 
of  his  merits  as  an  observer ;  bat  all  agree  in 
admiring  the  ease  and  perspicuity  of  bis  narra- 
tion. Thomas  Arnold  says  he  had  as  great 
opportunities  as  Herodotus,  and  made  such 
poor  use  of  tbem  as  to  discredit  modern  intelli- 
gence by  contrast  with  classical.  In  reply  to 
which  much  might  be.  said,  but  let  this  suffice, 
that  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste  whether 
one  prefers  the  older  or  the  younger  marvels. 

Mandeville  belonged  to  his  own  age,  an  age 
which  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  what- 
ever was  marvelous,  which  so  thirsted  for  won- 
derful things  that  it  sought  them  with  quenchless 
enthusiasm,  and  found,  in  the  half-inspired  quest, 
the  greater  wonders  of  modern  discovery.  To 
such  enterprise  Mandeville  furnished  a  great 
impulse ;  and  he  brought  the  juvenile  imagina- 
tion of  young  England  down  from  the  clouds, 
where  it  sought  the  Sangreal  and  Papist  mira- 
cles, to  the  solid  earth  full  of  secrets  and  won- 
ders. What  if  MandeviUe's  world  had  Amazons, 
adamantine  islands,  men  with  equine  hoofs,  peo- 
ple with  eight  toes,  and  a  foot  which  on  occasion 
served  for  an  umbrella?  No  man  altogether 
escapes  his  time.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  escape 
from  fantastic  lies  about  heaven  to  fantastic  lies 
about  the  globe  we  inhabit.  For  these  last 
challenged  investigation,  and  rewarded  it  with 
a  wealth  of  knowledge ;  while  the  former  were 
incapable  of  exact  verification,  and  tended  to 
perpetuate  the  era  of  childish  credulity. 

But  Mandeville  is  not  all  marvels.  He  fur- 
nished his  generation  with  much  information 
which  is  too  familiar  to  us  to  permit  us  to  ap- 
preciate its  worth  to  Ms  contemporaries.  Re- 
member that  George  Washington  never  rode  in 
a  railway  car,  and  that  wise  philosopher,  Frank- 
lin, knew  nothing  of  Atlantic  cables.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  Madonnas  are  still  winking,  and 
the  blood  of  San  Gennaro  still  boils,  in  a  world 
which  glories  in  its  wisdom.  The  worst  use 
you  can  make  of  your  wisdom  is  to  disparage 
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the  older  ages  who  were  also  wise  according  to 
their  lights. 

But  the  chief  value  of  these  travels  lay  in  the 
inspiration  which  they  breathed  into  the  English 
mind,  the  insatiable  curiosity  about  discoverable 
truth  which  they  stimulated.  The  work  was 
very  popular,  and  a  distinguished  critic  says 
that  more  manuscripts  of  it  are  extant  than  of 
any  other  author  of  that  or  the  next  century. 
Nor  did  Englishmen  alone  share  in  the  benefits 
of  bis  work;  written  in  three  languages,  it 
reached  some  of  tlie  inquisitive  minds  of  every 
advancing  nation,  and,  I  repeat,  was  a  decided 
impulse  toward  modern  discovery. 

As  the  first  prose  work  in  mixed  English 
which  has  been  preserved,  MandeviUe's  book 
has  for  us  an  extraordinary  interest  Jt  shows 
such  a  great  stride  from  the  Semi-Saxon  of  works 
known  to  have  been  written  in  1340,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  there  were  two  English 
languages  in  England  at  the  same  time.  The 
sermons  of  Richard  Rolle,  of  Hampole,  were 
certainly  written  for  one  public ;  the  travels  of 
Mandeville  as  certainly  for  another;  and  both 
were  the  same  generation  of  Englishmen.  The 
explanation  is,  that  MandeviUe's  is  London,  and 
Rolle's  provincial  English.  In  the  metropolis 
the  mixture  of  the  speech  was  soonest  com- 
pleted, and  the  popularity  and  diffusion  of  such 
works  as  those  of  Mandeville  and  the  prose  of 
Chaucer  compelled  the  adoption  of  the  metro- 
politan dialect  in  the  provinces. 

There  are  more  Norman-Latin  words  in 
Mandeville  than  in  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  fewer  of  the  same  stock  that  have  since 
become  obsolete.  Chaucer,  in  his  poetry,  ranks 
next  to  him  in  the  number  of  French  words, 
surpasses  him  in  French  idioms,  and  furnishes 
a  larger  number  of  terms  which  have  failed  to 
gain  a  permanent  place  in  the  language. 

The  style  of  Mandeville,  besides  its  remark- 
able perspicuity,  approaches  the  prose  of  his 
contemporaries  in  that  serious  simplicity  which 
early  became,  and  long  remained,  a  distinctive 
charm  of  English  prose.  French,  for  example, 
has  never  had  a  dialect  suitable  to  religious 
thought;  English  of  the  olden  time  seems 
always  to  be  preaching  from  Wyclifs  Gospels. 
By  this  quality  our  tongue  has  taken  bold  of  the 
best  and  strongest  elements  of  our  humanity, 
has  turned  the  strong,  deep  nature  of  the  En- 
glish people  toward  the  world  of  action  and  con- 
viction, has  helped  us  to  opinions  held  dearer 
than  life,  to  enterprise  saturated  with  a  feeling 
of  the  dignity  and  immortal  value  in  human  life. 

That  Mandeville,  Wyclif,  and  Chaucer — in 
his  prose — share  in  this  serious  quality  is  fatal 
to  the  theory  that  it  was  invented  by  any  one 
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or  them.  It  grew  partly  out  of  the  richer  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  dialect  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  serious  pur- 
poses to  which  the  mixed  language  was  first 
devoted.  Very  different  English  would  have 
come  down  to  us  if  comedy  had  preceded  homily, 
liturgy,  and  Gospel.  Put  a  theater  in  the  place 
of  the  church  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  you 
may  grow  a  tongue  as  flippant  and  social  as  that 
of  France. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  failure — 
speaking  comparatively — of  the  English  stage 
is  due  to  this  consecration  of  our  speech  to 
religious  uses  at  its  very  birth,  rendering  it  so 
incapable  of  play,  so  bent  upon  work,  that  if  it 
be  not  seriously  religious  It  must  be  seriously 
coarse  and  brutal.  Only  a  language  neutral  in 
morals  can  have  the  lightness  and  sprightliness 
of  comedy  and  comic  verse.  English  is  very 
positively  moral. 

But  this  serious  quality  has  been  an  element 
of  great  power  in  the  higher  poetry,  in  philo- 
osophical  and  scientific  writing ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  work  and  not  play  is  the  source  of  pleasure, 
it  is  a  subject  for  gratulation  that  decent  comedy 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impossible  in  our  language. 

The  way  in  which  our  founders  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  English-speaking  race  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  Marsh : 

"About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
schools  were  established,  in  which  English  was 
both  taught  as  itself  an  object  of  study,  and 
employed  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction  in  other 
languages  and  disciplines.  Whatever  existed 
in  the  English  tongue,  whether  by  translation 
or  by  original  composition,  now  became  a  part 
of  the  general  patrimony  of  the  English  people, 
and  these,  as  every-where  else,  the  learning, 
the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  which  had  been 
slowly  gathered  on  the  summits  of  social  life, 
now  flowed  down  to  a  lower  level,  and  refreshed, 
as  with  the  waters  of  a  fountain  of  youth,  the 
humbler  ranks  of  the  English  people." 

The  growth  of  the  nation,  the  development 
of  a  great  English  people,  was  at  once  the 
occasion  and  the  golden  opportunity  of  literary 
labor  worthy  of  the  monumental  honors  fur- 
nished in  a  people  growing  still  greater  through 
the  travail  of  the  inkhorn. 

The  modern  character  of  Mandeville's  English 
is,  despite  the  force  of  these  suggestions,  still 
something  of  a  marvel.  Another  fact  sheds 
some  light  upon  the  strange  phenomenon.  The 
mixed  lime  was  perfected  not  in  books,  but  in 
the  social  life  of  a  metropolis.  In  the  court,  in 
the  social  life  of  the  better  classes,  in  the  con- 
tract of  society  and  business  which  very  early 
become  a  feature  of  London  life,  the  new  speech 


took  form,  and  the  relative  place  and  value  of 
the  two  elements  were  determined.  That  En- 
glish was  thoroughly  Saxon  in  its  structure, 
while  the  Norman  and  Latin  names  for  ideas 
and  things,  either  gone  out  of  English  memory 
or  new  to  English  experience,  were  readily  in- 
corporated into  the  vocabulary,  not  so  much  to 
displace  Saxon  as  to  supply  defects  resulting 
partly  from  losses  and  partly  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  Anglo-Saxon  art  and  invention. 

To  quote  again  Mr.  Marsh  : 

"  The  law  which  now  first  became  organized 
into  a  science,  introduced  very  many  terms  bor- 
rowed from  the  nomenclature  of  Latin  and 
French  jurisprudence;  the  glass-worker,  the 
enameler,  the  architect,  the  brass-founder,  the 
Flemish  clothier,  and  the  other  handicraftsmen, 
whom  Norman  taste  and  luxury  invited,  or  do- 
mestic oppression  expelled,  from  the  Continent, 
brought  with  them  the  vocabularies  of  their 
respective  arts ;  and  Mediterranean  commerce — 
which  was  stimulated  by  the  demand  of  English 
wool,  then  the  finest  in  Europe — imported  from 
the  harbors  of  a  sea  where  French  was  the  pre- 
dominant language,  both  new  articles  of  mer- 
chandise and  the  French  designations  of  them. 

"The  sciences,  too,  medicine,  physics,  geog- 
raphy, alchemy,  astrology,  all  of  which  became 
known  to  England  chiefly  through  French  chan- 
nels, added  numerous  specific  terms  to  the  ex- 
isting vocabulary,  and  very  many  of  the  words, 
first  employed  in  English  writings  as  a  part  of 
the  technical  phraseology  of  these  various  arts 
and  knowledges,  soon  passed  into  the  domain 
of  common  life,  in  modified  or  untechnical  senses, 
and  thus  became  incorporated  into  the  general 
tongue  of  society  and  of  books." 

The  most  probable  explanation,  then,  Is,  that 
Mandeville,  the  man  of  the  world,  used  the 
language  of  English  society;  white  study  of 
foreign  poetry,  theology,  and  metaphysics  diluted 
the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  Wyclif  with  Latin 
and  French  words  not  yet  accepted  by  society, 
and  destined  in  some  cases  to  fail  of  the  suffrages 
of  posterity ;  and  rural  isolation,  or  popular 
aims,  retained  in  Longland  Saxon  words  long 
dead  in  London,  and  excluded  from  his  verse 
the  new  tribe  of  words  naturalized  in  the  social 
circles  of  the  metropolis. 


What  a  beauteous  sight  it  is  to  behold  the 
aged  Christian  at  the  close  of  his  career,  retir- 
ing like  the  resplendent  sun  beneath  the  western 
wave ;  giving  promise,  in  the  Increased  richness 
of  his  graces,  and  brightness  of  his  example, 
that  his  rising  shall  be  amidst  the  glories  of 
eternity ! 
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ASPECTS  OF  MODERN  MATERIALISM. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

WE  stood  a  few  years  ago  on  the  island 
of  Java.  For  eighty  days  we  had  been 
tossing  on  the  ocean  without  sight  of  land, 
nothing  but  the  depths  of  the  sky  above  us, 
nothing  but  the  waste  of  waters  around  us. 
The  tropical  sun  had  been  for  a  few  days  pour- 
ing its  floods  of  heat  upon  us,  and  then  the  even- 
ing breezes  began  to  bear  to  us  the  odors  of  the 
land  of  spices.  About  noon  of  the  next  day  we 
dropped  our  anchors  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  and 
went  ashore  at  the  little  station  of  Anger. 

Here  opened  before  us  the  most  magnificent 
display  of  vegetable  grandeur  we  had  ever  seen. 
The  whole  scene,  as  it  suddenly  presented  it- 
self to  us,  was  like  a  glorious  dream,  the  most 
fascinating  and  imaginative  we  had  ever  con- 
ceived. Nature  seemed  to  produce  here  in  a 
perfect  revelry  of  luxuriance.  Here  were  palm- 
trees  of  every  kind— cocoa-nut,  palmyra,  date. 
Here  were  tamarind-trees ;  bamboos,  radiating 
their  long  and  feathery  branches  to  the  sky, 
and  serving  a  thousand  purposes  to  the  natives ; 
the  betel-nut,  tall  and  graceful,  furnishing  its 
narcotic  luxury;  the  banyan  dropped  tendrils 
which  sought  to  reach  and  root  themselves  in  the 
earth,  soon  to  become  as  cables  of  wood  uniting 
the  branches  to  the  soil.  Every  thing  was  in 
tropical  richness  and  Oriental  luxuriance.  In 
the  midst  of  this  wealth  of  Nature  stood  the 
only  creature  that  seemed  vile  and  useless. 
Dark  as  the  red  earth  on  which  he  walked,  and 
nearly  naked,  his  mouth  and  teeth  stained  with 
betel-nut,  as  if  he  had  just  finished  a  feast  of 
blood,  lounging  listlessly  under  the  magnificent 
trees  that  sheltered  and  fed  him,  this  creature 
seemed  like  a  caricature  on  the  purity,  the  or- 
derliness and  bountifulness  of  the  scene  around 
him.  By  his  side  was  his  companion  in  squalor 
and  misery,  but  little  more  clothed  than  himself, 
her  rich  black  hair  hanging  in  tangled  masses 
about  her  shoulders,  in  one  arm  her  child,  and 
in  the  otlier  a  monkey,  leaving  you  to  guess 
which  she  esteemed  the  most,  or  really  which 
was  the  nobler  creature. 

This  man  and  woman  spent  their  days  loiter- 
ing under  the  shade  of  the  banyan,  merely 
reaching  out  their  hands  to  pluck  the  cocoa- 
nuts  or  bananas,  the  oranges  or  the  dates, 
which  they  wished  for  food,  or  to  dig  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  for  the  yam,  or  wade  out 
Into  the  shallow  sea  after  fish.  A  mere  reed- 
covered  bamboo  hut  was  their  house.  They 
were  thoughtless  and  aimless.  They  needed 
no  labor,  Nature  produced  for  them ;  they  were 
moved  by  no  anxiety — an  everlasting  Summer 
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provided  for  them.  There  was  nothing  for  them 
to  do  but  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  die.  And  so 
they  and  their  fathers  had  been  doing  for  gen- 
erations unknown  in  human  history.  Among 
them  were  no  arts,  no  knowledge ;  and  even  a 
religious  nature  only  asserted  itself  in  super- 
stitious fears.  We  turned  away  from  this 
strange  scene  enchanted  with  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  Nature,  but  saddened  by  the  thought 
of  the  degradation  of  man,  when  his  life  be- 
comes stagnant  and  aimless.  This,  we  said, 
is  man  in  stagnation. 

Three  weeks  later  and  we  touched  the  shores 
of  a  great  Oriental  empire.  It  swept  along  a 
coast  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  and 
reached  back  toward  the  interior  of  Asia  for 
nearly  two  thousand  more.  Its  territory  was 
covered  by  a  teeming  population  of  400,000,000. 
Here  was  man  again,  and  in  a  new  phase.  He 
had  passed  beyond  the  nakedness  of  the  Java- 
nese, and  sometimes  clothed  himself  in  rude 
and  flimsy  garments,  but  always,  when  able,  in 
rich  fabrics  and  tawdry  finery.  A  scene  of 
strange  civilization  now  appeared  before  us — 
a  singular  blending  of  wealth  and  poverty,  of 
magnificence  and  squalor,  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
of  greatness  and  bitterness,  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  of  strength  and  weakness.  Nature 
here,  too,  was  generous  and  merciful,  providing 
a  climate  mild  and  healthful,  a  vegetation  rich 
and  varied,  and  mineral  resources  of  exhaust- 
less  value.  Man  here  at  one  time  had  evidently 
been  pressed  out  of  his  natural  stagnation.  He 
had  invented  arts,  he  had  made  some  useful  dis- 
coveries in  science,  he  had  created  a  not  con- 
temptible literature,  he  had  framed  a  singularly 
complex  government,  he  had  made  cities,  built 
rude  houses,  acquired  a  sort  of  fantastic  archi- 
tecture, and  built  temples,  pagodas,  and  palaces, 
characterized  by  magnificence  and  grotesque- 
ness,  by  a  painful  disproportion  between  the 
conception  and  the  execution.  They  forced 
us  to  admire  the  thought,  but  to  laugh  at  its 
realization.  These  peopU  had  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  trade,  bad  even  ventured  into  com- 
merce, but  it  was  with  huge  vessels,  clumsy 
and  unwieldy — again  showing  a  great  purpose, 
but  little  power  of  execution. 

For  years  we  studied  this  strange  civilization. 
We  saw  that  it  changed  nothing.  We  traced 
its  history  for  centuries  into  the  past,  and  found 
no  change.  This  generation  lived,  thought, 
worked,  dressed,  built  houses,  made  ships, 
tilled  the  soil,  exactly  as  the  generations  of  their 
fathers  had  done  for  twenty  centuries  before 
them.  They  had  discovered  no  new  arts,  they 
had  improved  in  none,  they  had  made  no  ad- 
vances in  science  or  literature.   We  had  befort 
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us  Hie  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  that  had 
started  on  a  career  of  progress,  had  made  some 
advance  in  civilization,  had  discovered  many 
really  good  and  useful  things,  had  laid  founda- 
tions on  which  might  have  been  built  a  struc- 
ture of  civilization  that  might  have  been  the 
glory  of  the  world,  but  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  ter- 
rible frost  sweeping  down  from  the  poles,  they 
had  been  frozen  to  death.  And  there  they  stood 
like  men  frozen  in  an  ice-cave,  retaining  around 
them  every  evidence  and  element  of  the  progress 
they  had  made,  but  themselves  motionless.  It 
was  a  nation  petrified.  It  was  tied  irrevocably 
to  the  dead  past  It  was  sacrilege  to  change, 
to  improve,  or  to  add  to  what  had  been  done 
by  the  fathers.  And  there-  for  centuries  has 
stood  the  great  empire  of  China,  a  perfect  pet- 
rifaction to-day  of  what  their  ancestors  had 
achieved  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  photograph 
in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  civilization  of 
the  first. 

A  few  years  afterward  we  struck  out  again 
from  this  land  of  Orientalism,  these  scenes  of 
semi-civilization  and  semi-barbarism,  and  for 
ninety  days  held  communion  with  the  skies  and 
the  seas,  apparently  shot  out  from  all  the  na- 
tions, with  only  one  evidence  of  human  power 
and  achievement  for  oor  study — the  ship  on 
which  we  saHed.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
we  reached  the  coast  of  another  country.  Light 
and  airy  vessels,  like  sea-birds  on  the  wave, 
were  floating  around  us ;  the  highlands  of  New 
Jersey  were  lifting  themselves  out  of  the  sea 
before  us;  the  bay  of  New  York  opened  its 
rocky  arms  to  receive  us,  and  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  New  World.  It  seemed  but  a  little 
while  since  we  left  the  stagnation  and  death  of 
heathendom,  and  now,  as  if  by  a  magician's 
wand,  a  new  and  wonderful  scene  opened  before 
us.  Steamships,  like  palaces  on  the  ocean ; 
steamboats,  like  houses  on  the  sea;  graceful 
ships,  and  lithe  schooners,  bearing  the  products 
of  the  world,  were  studding  the  bay.  On  each 
side  of  the  stream  the  green  hills  were  occu- 
pied by  beautiful  homes,  surrounded  by  rich 
lawns  and  cultivated  fields.  In  the  distance 
were  the  tall  spires  and  the  palaces  of  trade 
and  business  of  the  city,  and  the  noise  of  its 
earnest  life  came  to  us  over  the  waters. 

What  a  contrast  with  every  thing  we  had  seen 
during  the  years  of  our  absence!  There  all 
was  death,  stagnation,  petrifaction.  Here  all 
was  life,  work,  progress.  Here  were  broad 
streets,  magnificent  buildings,  beautiful  homes, 
palatial  stores.  Here  science  had  made  won- 
derful discoveries — had  brought  every  depart- 
ment of  nature  tributary  to  man's  necessities. 
Here  the  arts  had  brought  forth  a  thousand 
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things  for  beauty,  and  comfort,  and  use.  Here 
the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  air,  electricity, 
heat,  the  very  sun  himself  had  been  brought 
into  Subjection,  and  were  working  for  man. 
Here  were  liberty,  intelligence,  education,  re- 
finement; here  were  art,  science,  skill;  here 
the  reign  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  tyr- 
anny had  passed  away.  Here  was  the  new 
world,  the  new  civilization,  the  modern  times, 
the  new  era,  the  nineteenth  century,  the  age  of 
progress,  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Let  us  now  study  more  closely  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  era,  which  has  really 
dawned  upon  the  world  almost  as  suddenly  as 
the  vision  of  it  broke  upon  us,  after  emerging 
from  a  state  of  things  not  widely  different  from 
what  we  ourselves  not  very  long  ago  left  behind 
us.  There  is  nothing  more  astonishing"  in  our 
modern  life  than  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has 
developed  itself.  Some  of  its  most  characteris- 
tic elements  have  come  into,  being- within  the 
memory  of  the  living  generation.  The  secret 
spring  of  the  life  of  our  times  is  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  one  giving  us  the  wonderful  skill  in  manu- 
facturing new  am)  useful  things,  the  other  open- 
ing up  to  us  new  sources  of  power  and  new 
fields  of  knowledge.  And  yet  how  short  a  time 
has  art  been  thus  working,  and  science  been 
engaged  in  making  these  discoveries!  How 
long  has  it  been  since  the  only  forces  of  nature 
subject  to  the  employment  of  man  were  the 
winds  and  the  waters,  and  our  only  motive- 
powers,  except  laboring  animals,  were  wind- 
wheels  and  water-wheels?  There  are  those 
among  our  readers  whose  memory  reaches  back 
beyond  the  steam-engine,  the  railroad,  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  beyond  all  the  wonderful  ma- 
chines that  now  do  the  world's  labor,  and  before 
whose  vision  stands  out  a  picture  of  life  almost 
the  antipode  of  the  present. 

The  picture  is  a  homely  one,  and  yet  has 
power  to  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  can 
recall  it  In  its  center  is  the  humble  log-cabin, 
or,  at  least,  and  quite  aristocratic,  the  two-story 
frame  or  brick.  Husband  and  wife,  the  father 
and  mother,  are  laborers  together  to  keep  and 
bless  the  home.  He  produces  and  she  converts 
to  use.  The  cows  in  the  pasture  she  milks 
with  her  own  hands,  and  gathers  the  cream  and 
the  butter.  The  sheep  that  wander  on  the  hills 
he  rears  and  shears ;  the  wool  she  cleans,  and 
spins,  and  knits  into  stockings  ;  the  hand-loom, 
not  far  distant,  weaves  it  into  fabrics  from  which 
our  mothers  made  the  garments  of  the  family. 
Our  fathers  raised  the  flax,  broke  it,  hatcheled 
it,  and  our  mothers  carded  and  spun,  wove  ami 
bleached  it  into  snowy  linen.   Our  carpets;  few- 
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and  for  between,  were  made  of  worn-out  gar- 
ments, torn  and  sewed  by  oar  mothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  woven  by  liand  by  our  neighbor.  The 
lumbering  stage-coach  was  our  only  mode  of 
travel,  until  we  made  the  wonderful  advance  to 
the  canal  packet-boat,  making  three  miles  an 
hour.  To  send  a  message  to  a  friend  a  hundred 
miles  away  and  receive  a  reply  consumed  a 
week.  Ia  the  Winter,  when  the  rivers  over- 
flowed their  banks,  or  the  snow  lay  deep,  large 
towns  within  a  few  mites  of  each  other  were 
completely  cut  off  from  all  intercourse.  It  took 
eight  days  by  special  messenger  to  carry  the 
news  of  the  declaration  of  Independence  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston.  Well-to-do  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  village  merchants  were  without, 
the  commonest  comforts  now  rarely  absent 
from  the  laborer's  cottage.  The  luxuries  that 
now  give  comfort  to  almost  every  home  were 
then  unknown.  We  remember  the  first  piano 
introduced  into  our  native  town;  we  saw  the 
first  canal-boat  that  sailed  in  our  native  State; 
we  saw  the  first  train  of  cart  that  swept  through 
our  village  ;  we  heard  the  clicking  of  the  elec- 
tric magnet  that  registered  the  first  message 
that  the  lightning  flashed  through  our  State. 
How  wonderful,  then,  has  been  this  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  within  a  single  life-time  I 
But  to  measure  the  full  magnitude  and  rapid- 
ity of  these  changes  we  should  go  back  a  little 
beyond  our  own  memory.  Let  us  take  a  cen- 
tury. A  hundred  years  ago  the  steam-engine 
was  unknown.  Heat  had  not  been  converted 
into  a  mechanical  power.  Electricity  and  mag- 
netism were  not  yet  studied  in  their-  relations  to 
each  other,  and  their  wonderful  capabilities; 
the  voltaic  pile  with  its.  power  to  rend  asunder 
the  most  obstinate'  compounds,  the  galvanic 
battery  with  its  skill  to  plate  the  metals  without 
the  aid  of  fire,  the  electric  light,  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  terrible  electric  coil,  the  rival  of 
gunpowder,  were  alt  then  unknown.  The  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  the  whole  photographic 
art,  immortalizing  the  likenesses  of  our  friends, 
and  painting  with  unerring  skill  the  scenes  and 
buildings,  the  places  and  ruins  of  distant  coun- 
tries, had  not  yet  entered  the  imagination  of 
man.  Chemistry,  as  an  exact  science,  had  no 
existence.  Earth,  air,  and  water  had  not  been 
decomposed;  the-  nature  of  the  metals,  and 
even  the  existence  of  many  of  them  was  un- 
known ;  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts  now  em- 
ployed in  so  many  arts,  then  were  undiscovered ; 
the  secret  mysteries  of  combustion  were  ig- 
nored; the  existence  of  gases  distinct  from 
atmospheric  air  was  not  determined.  Agricul- 
ture-was a  bltnd  and  empirical  practice,  exhaust- 
ing the  soil  and  ignorant  of  any  methods  of 
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re-enriching  it.  Geology  was  nothing  more 
than  a  speculative  romance ;  as  a  science  it  had 
not  yet  been  born.  It  was  then  unknown  that 
in  the  fossil  remains  of  a  rock  is  contained  the 
story  of  its  origin;  that  the  very  foundation  of 
the  "  everlasting  hills  "  contained  the  history  of 
their  formation,  and  the  story  of  their  growth 
and  relative  ages.  Thousands  of  plants  had 
been  collected  and  named,  but  no  Linnaeus  had 
yet  risen  to  give  them  even  an  artificial  classifi- 
cation, much  less  a  Jessie u  to  arrange  them  into 
natural  families ;  nor  had  a  Cuvier,  or  Owen,  or 
Agassis  appeared  to  apply  the  same  laws  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  Men  could  not  then  mount 
from  age  to  age,  reconstructing  in  their  forms, 
their  aspects,  and  even  their  habitations,  the 
animals  and  plants  which  have  preceded  the 
advent  of  man  upon  the  earth,  conducting  us 
back  to  the  moment  when  life  first  maintained 
itself  upon  the  globe. 

We  can  hardly  pronounce  It  over-boastful 
when  an  eminent  scientist  proudly  asks,  "Has 
not  man  to-day  acquired  the  right  to  say,  Mat- 
ter and  the  forces  which  it  obeys  contain  no 
secrets  which  he  does  not  know,  or  shall  not  be 
able  at  some  future  period  to  discover  ?  Earth 
is  gradually  yielding  up  her  mysteries  to  him. 
He  is  present  at  its  earliest  ages;  he  recon- 
structs the  beings  which  it  has  nourished ;  he 
knows  the  relative  dates  of  the.  transformations 
on  its  surface ;  he  assigns  to  each  star  its  place 
in  the  orbit  in  which  it  moves ;  he  weighs  the 
sun ;  be  analyzes  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed,  as  if  it  could  be  placed  in  bis  cruci- 
ble, and  he  can  say  of  what  elements  the  stars 
consist,  even  those  the  right  from  which  requires 
ages  to  travel  to  the  focus  where  he  performs 
their  dissection  on  the  earth. 

"He  plays  with  the  forces  ei  nature;  he 
transforms  the  light  into  heat,  then  heat  into 
light,  electricity  into  magnetism,  magnetism  into 
electricity,  and  all  these  forms  of  activity  into 
mechanical  powers.  He  converts  one  com- 
pound into  another.  He  imitates  all  the  proc- 
esses of  nature  dead,  and  the  majority  of  those 
of  nature  living.  He  renders  at  will  the  soil 
fruitful  or  sterile.  He  gives  to  it  or  takes  from 
it  the  power  to  nourish  the  plant  Life  is  an 
open  book,  where  from  the  embryo  egg  to  the 
death  of  the  animal  he  reads  the  rale  of  the 
blood  which  circulates ;  that  of  the  heart  which 
beats  and  of  the  lung*  which  respire;  that  of 
the  muscle*  which  obey,  of  the  nerves  which 
convey  the  order,  of  the  brain  which  commands, 
of  the  stomach  which  digests,  and  of  the  chyle 
which  regenerates.  In  »  word,  he  applies  to' 
his  use  all  of  the  forces  and  all  of  the  gifts  of 
nature." 
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THE  PARTING. 

Then  she  went  in  and  shut  the  door, 
And  shut  out  with  it  all  her  happy  past 

And  hopeful  future,  so  that  never  more 
She  could  be  glad  and  know  that  it  would  last 

The  splendid  purple  of  Night's  large  pavilion 

Trailed  down  in  scented  folds  and  swept  the  sea 
And  land,  and  paled  the  clear  vermilion 

Of  Evening's  bridal  robe,  as  bashful  she 
Received  his  soft  betrothal  kiss  and  bowed 

Her  happy  forehead  to  the  starry  crown 
He  placed  upon  it,  while  serene  and  proud 

He  wrapped  her  in  his  bosom  for  bis  own. 
'   The  chirp  of  cricket,  and  the  whir  of  moth, 

.  And  free,  wild  call  of  frogs  from  marshy  meadows, 

And  the  slat,  slat,  of  beetles  through  the  shadows, 
Like  shuttles  through  a  dusky  web  of  cloth, 

And  the  low,  murmurous  drip  of  fragrant  dew 
From  trailing  honeysuckle  vines  and  creepers, 
And  drowsy  twittering  of  feathered  sleepers 

Under  the  mossy  eaves,  and  downward  through 

The  fretted  arches  of  the  great  pine  woods 
The  hymning  anthem  of  the  solemn  breeze, 
And  the  weird  whispering  of  the  shadowy  trees, 

And  the  strange,  voiceless  language  of  their  solitude ; 

And  the  far,  dreamy  tinkle  of  bells,  and  low 
Of  grazing  herds,  and  mournful  bleat  of  flocks, 
And  shouts  of  reapers  'mong  the  yellow  shocks 

Of  wheat,  and  boyish  whistle  down  the  lane  and 
through 

The  dewy  orchard  path,  and  songs  of  lasses, 
Who  carried  home  their  foaming,  fragrant  pails, 
And  laugh  of  children,  and  the  whir  of  quails 

Among  the  brush-wood  and  the  swaying  grasses, 

And  all  the  dreamful  charm  of  the  hour  that  drops 
Breathless  between  the  gleaming  and  the  gloaming, 
Swept  in  upon  her  like  a  mockery,  coming 

To  taunt  her  with  ber  wreck  of  happy  hopes. 

For  she  had  stood  there  In  the  dewy  glimmer 
Of  scented  vines,  and  with  her  small,  brown  hands 
Had  put  away  his  strong  one,  and  the  bands 

That  she  had  worn  so  gladly  through  the  shimmer 

Of  all  her  happy  girlhood ;  she  had  pressed 
One  last  kiss  on  his  forehead,  since  that  he 
Could  never  kiss  her  any  more,  nor  be 

The  great,  grand  angel  of  her  simple  breast, 

And  so  had  sent  him  from  her  shrived  and  blessed. 

And  so  she  had  gone  in  and  shut  the  door.   You  see 
The  tale  runs  this  wise :  They  were  boy  and  girl 

Together ;  brown,  and  bold,  and  hardy,  he ; 
She  bright  and  winsome,  with  a  wealth  of  curl 

And  ringlet,  and  blue  eyes,  and  mouth  like  dewy 
clover, 

And  pretty,  dimpled  hands  that  fluttered  always 
Like  two  brown  quails  you  scared  once  from  their  cover, 
Just  as  you  reached  the  woods  that  fringed  the 
valleys. 

Boy  and  girl  together— you  know  what  the  words 
mean- 
Going  to  school,  chums  in  the  spelling-class, 


A  chivalrous  boy-knight  and  grateful  queen ; 
Long  rambles  afternoon-times  down  in  the  meadow 
grass, 

Where  little,  bare  pink  toes  crushed  the  sweet- 
scented  berries, 
And  pretty,  bare,  brown  ankles  shamed  the  slender 
rushes ; 

The  homeward  walk,  the  good-by  under  the  cherries, 
Where  the  stars  only  see  the  pouting  lips  and  blushes, 
The  playing  at  "  keeping  house  "  under  the  breezy 
grove, 

"  Carpets,  and  chairs,  and  couches  all  of  moss ; 
The  boyish,  frank  avowal  of  the  frank,  boyish  love, 
The  grave  betrothal  and  its  pledges — tress  of 
golden  floss, 

And  simple  ribbon  of  blue,  and  buds  just  bursting 
To  fragrant  meaning — then  the  plans  built  as  high 

As  heaven,  the  boy-spirit  for  man's  empire  thirsting, 
The  girl's  dream  ending  always  in  "  you  and  I." 

This  the  words  meant  to  them,  until  the  years 

Led  his  path  upward  to  cool,  breezy  heights 
Of  learning  and  achievement,  and  to  hurtling  spheres 

Where  heaven  seemed  all  athrob  with  grand, 
white  lights 
That  dazzled  him,  and  shut  out  the  still  flush 

Of  dreamy  Iovelight  that,  wrapped  in  die  past, 
Shut  out  the  tender  beauty  of  her  smile  and  blush, 

And  made  him  fret  against  the  chains  that  held 
him  fast 

For  she — you  know  the  sort  of  girl  she  was, 

Pretty,  and  sweet,  and  pure,  and  womanly,  too, 
Who  would  be  merry  mate  among  her  girls  and  boys, 

Be  patient  nurse  in  illness,  sing  for  you, 
With  little  tender  cadences  and  thrills, 

Songs  in  the  golden  hush  of  Summer  eves, 
When  the  shades  chase  each  other  down  the  hills, 

And  the  skies  blossom  thick  with  starry  sheaves, 
Yet  who  could  never  climb  with  sandaled  feet 

Above  the  bounds  of  her  green,  sheltered  vale, 
Nor  walk,  through  dewy  shine,  or  noonday  heat, 

The  paths  you  tread  where  stars  and  worlds  grow 
pale. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story,  with  no  name 
Save  that  which  God  reads  on  tbe  writhing  heart, 
Where  the  links  gall  it  with  their  cruel  smart, 

And  sear  their  impress  there  as  with  a  flame. 

And  so  they  parted ;  he  in  sad  remorse 
That  she  should  suffer,  having  loved  him  so ; 
She  patient,  seeking  only  his  best  good,  and  low, 

And  softly  breathing  blessings  on  his  course, 

Parted,  and  in  between  them  swept  a  scented  fold 
Of  the  night's  splendid  purple,  and  it  swept 
Around  her  so,  that,  if  she  drooped  and  wept, 

Only  the  pitying  angels  ever  could  have  told. 

This  only  they  who  loved  her  saw  and  read 
On  her  white  brow  and  in  her  calm,  dove  eyes, 
That  looked  with  steady  lids  across  the  skies, 

As  if  washed  pure  by  bitter  tear-drops  shed, 

That  if  God's  plowshare  breaks  our  violet  banks, 
And  hides  the  bloom  under  the  long,  brown  farrow, 
He  plants  his  grain  instead,  and  crowns  our  sorrows 

With  heavy  harvest  sheaves,  and  blessed  thanks. 
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AUNT  MARTHA'S  REBUKE. 


IT  was  a  Summer  evening  in  the  sunny  South, 
and  as  traces  of  the  red  and  golden  sunset 
still  lit  the  western  sky  my  hostess  proposed 
that  we  should  walk. 

The  hum  of  busy  labor  for  the  day  was  over, 
the  field-bands  had  sought  their  cabins,  and  the 
still  hour  of  plantation  life  had  arrived  ere  the 
mellow  twilight  was  ushered  in.  We  sauntered 
forth  into  the  broad  avenue,  and  Mrs.  Colby  led 
me  to  a  grassy  knoll,  from  which  .we  could  see 
broad  fields  of  cane,  that  in  the  distance  seemed 
to  undulate  with  the  motion  of  the  soft  June 
breese.  On  our  left  she  pointed  to  the  quarters 
of  the  negroes,  yet  while  making  slight  allusion 
to  one  and  another  of  the  houses,  she  appeared 
desirous  only  to  call  my  attention  to  a  particular 
cabin.  This  was  situated  apart  from  the  others, 
and  indicated  by  its  external  appearance  that 
its  inmate  received  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  notice. 

"  That  is  the  home  of  Aunt  Martha,"  said  Mrs. 
Colby  with  proud  satisfaction;  "no  relative," 
she  continued, "  but  one  who,  although  black, 
possesses  as  great  a  share  of  my  affection  as 
any  of  my  white  kindred.  She  knew  me  in  my 
infancy,  and  though  very  aged  and  infirm  now, 
still  retains  her  mental  faculties.  White  and 
black  alike  call  her  Aunt  Martha;  but  of  her 
more  anon.  You  must  know  ber  ere  leaving 
here." 

My  curiosity  was  somewhat  awakened  con- 
cerning the  aged  negress,  who  was  evidently  an 
object  of  much  care  and  attention  with  the  lady. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Colby  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  was  a  widow,  childless,  and  lived  alone. 
Excepting  an  overseer,  she  was  the  sole  mana- 
ger of  her  plantation,  and  was  generally  known 
as  a  kind-hearted  lady,  welt-esteemed  by  her 
neighbors  and  beloved  by  those  who  served  her. 

In  years  gone  by  people  had  represented  her 
as  a  cold,  selfish  woman  of  the  world,  intent 
only  on  gain  and  schemes  for  the  advancement 
of  those  nearest  to  her.  A  proud  wife  and  an 
ambitious  mother  could  scarcely  be  other  than 
a  severe  mistress,  and  among  her  slaves  Mrs. 
Colby  bad  as  few  friends  as  in  the  world  out- 
side. 

But  a  change  came;  one  which  worked  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  woman's  mind  and  dis- 
position. Seme  attribute  this  to  the  loss  of  her 
only  child,  a  promising  young  man  of  twenty — 
who  had  survived  his  father  but  one  ye*r — and 
it  was  believed  that  sorrow  and  trouble  had 
done  much  toward  softening  her  nature. 

We  had  strolled  some  distance  without  break- 
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to  a  group  of  magnolias  that  stood  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  Growing 
among  these  was  a  number  of  rare  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  were  in  bloom,  and  filled  the 
air  with  fragrance.  As  we  drew  nearer  I  ob- 
served a  mound  almost  covered  with  flowers 
between  two  of  the  tree*.  It  was  evident  that 
the  spot  was  a  holy  one,  and  that  these  offerings 
had  been  strewn  by  the  hand  of  love. 

"Pardon  me  for  having  brought  you  here," 
said  Mrs.  Colby  at  length.  "  But  I  come  this 
way  so  often  that  force  of  babit  led  me  here 
this  morning.  This  is  my  son's  grave,"  she 
added  while  pointing  to  the  mound. 

I  had  no  reply  to  make  that- might  not  seem 
intrusive,  so  I  watched  the  mother  as  she  re-' 
moved  the  faded  flowers,  and  after  culling  fresh 
ones,  scattered  them  over  the  mound. 

"This- spot,"  continued  the  lady  as  we  moved 
away,  "contains  the  earthly  remains  of  one  I 
was  once  wicked  enough  to  make  an  idol  of. 
But  my  heart  was  hardened  then,  and  I  forgot 
that  I  was  too  unworthy  to  retain  the  priceless 
treasure  the  Lord  had  left  with  me  but  for  a 
time.  I  was  se|fish  and  believed  it  my  own, 
and  forgot  in  my  pride  that  God  had  given  it, 
and  could  take  it  away. 

"  I  was  spared  the  sorrow  of  seeing  my  hus- 
band die,  for  he  was  lost  at  sea,  and  grieved  as 
I  was  then  I  could  not  but  realize  that  I  still 
had  a  dear  one  left  to  live  for.  My  life  was 
bound  up  in  this  one — so  good,  so  gifted  and 
loving  as  he  wasl  All  that  could  gladden  a 
mother's  heart  was  centered  in  him,  and  when 
he  died  the  light  seemed  to  be  shut  out  from 
my  life.  For  years  I  had  lived  outside  the 
Christian  circle,  but  now  it  appeared  as  if  I 
must  drift  even  further  away  from  it,  so  dark ' 
did  every  thing 'seem  to  me  in  my  anguish. 
Yet  the  dawn  came,  and  a  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  save:  it  reached  me,  and  I  was.  taught 
humility.  Shall  I  tell  you  who  led  me  all  bowed 
with  shame  and  remorse  to  the  mercy-seat?  It 
was  old  Aunt  Martha ;  the  one  I  had  ridiculed 
many  times  as  the  revivalist  on  the  plantation, 
and  leader  of  the  prayer-meetings;  an  un- 
taught negress,  ignorant  in  many  things,  but 
filled  with  a  desire  to  love  and  serve  her  Maker, 
and  rich  in  heavenly  trust  O,  what  an  example 
she  set  me,  and  what  a  glorious  day  was  that  in 
which  she  pointed  out  to  me  the  error  of  my 
waysl 

"For  weeks  after  my  son  died  I  confined  my* 
self  to  my  own  apartments,  refusing  to  see  any 
one  except  my  waiting-maid  when  she  brought 
my  meals.  In  my  selfish  grief  I  neglected  my 
affairs  and  the  comfort  of  those  around  me. 
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than  before,  and  I  longed  to  be  far  away  from 
every  living  creature  and  to  forget  the  world. 

"One  day  when  I  was  absorbed  with  my 
wicked  repinings,  and  was  weeping  bitterly,  I 
heard  a  low  knock  at  the  door,  and  thinking  it 
was  my  waiting-maid  I  said,  'Come  in.'  To 
my  great  surprise  I  saw  an  old  bowed  figure 
enter,  which  proved  to  be  Aunt  Martha.  Some- 
what abashed  by  her  boldness  in  seeking  me,  I 
motioned  for  her  to  be  seated.  '  Do  n't  fret, 
but  pray,  Miss  Ellen,'  said  the  old  woman; 
'pray  to  de  Lord.  De  blessed  Master  will 
comfort  you.'  '  How  can  I,  Aunt  Martha,  my 
all  is  gone.'  'No,  .honey,  not  all;  you  got 
Jesus  left  you  yet'  'But  my  boy  has  been 
taken.'  'An'  hasent  you  forgibben  de  Heav- 
enly Father  for  dat  yet  ?  He  been  de  one  who 
took  yer  chile.'  It  seemed  an  irreverent  speech, 
still  my  conscience  knew  the  justness  of  the 
rebuke.  I  felt  guilty  and  ashamed,  and  could 
not  answer.  What  was  I  that  I  should  feel 
angry  at  a  heavenly  dispensation  ? 

"  In  a  moment  had  I  been  humbled  by  the 
rebuke  of  an  untaught  slave,  which  too  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  all  I  had  to  ask  forgiveness  for. 
I  remained  silent,  and  Martha  continued, '  Tink, 
Miss  Ellen,  dat  young  massa  did  n't  belong  to 
you.  He  was  de  Lord's,  and  de  Lord  loan  htra 
to  you;  when  he  want  young  massa  he  take 
him.  Same  way  you  take  sumting  of  yers  from 
me,  I  got  no  right  to  fret  Young  massa  too 
good  to  be  lef  below  here,  and  our  Father  want 
him  above.  You  mussent  be  angry  now  dat  he 
gone,  but  tank  de  Lord  dat  you  had  him  for 
twenty  years,  so  you  could  know  him.  Now  if 
you  love  young  massa  so  much,  an'  want  to  see 
him  again,  serve  de  Lord,  an'  you  will,  Miss 
Ellen.  Be  de  Lord's  chile,  not  de  chile  of  de 
world,  an'  you  will  jine  young  massa.  Pray  wid 
me,  Miss  Ellen,  an'  ask  de  Lord  to  give  you  a 
new  heart.'  The  old  woman  came  toward  me, 
and  I  suffered  her  to  take  my  hand  and  kneeled 
beside  her. 

"  Her  prayer  lacked  the  elegance  that  educa- 
tion gives,  yet  the  heart-felt  expressions  she 
gave  utterance  to  reached  my  heart,  and  I  felt 
from  that  time  like  a  new  being.  I  retired  that 
night  prepared  to  begin  a  new  work  on  the 
morrow. 

"For  days  after  Aunt  Martha  was  my  con- 
stant companion,  when  I  would  read  the  Bible 
to  her,  and  she  would  relate  her  Christian  ex- 
perience to  me.  Since  then  my  life  has  indeed 
been  a  busy  one  among  my  people,  and  when  I 
am  needed  outside  and  can  be  spared  at  home  I 
go.  I  superintend  my  affairs  myself,  settle  all 
grievances  among  my  people,  seeing  that  they 
are  not  ill-treated  or  overworked  by  the  over- 


seer. In  this  way  I  seldom  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  idle,  and  am  thankful  that  I  can  be  of  use 
to  those  around  me,  as  weH  as  help  others  with 
the  means  God  has  placed  at  my  disposal. 

"Now  may  I  ajk,  need  you  wonder  that  I 
reverence  and  love  Aunt  Martha  V 

There  was  but  one  answer  to  give,  and  added 
to  it  was  the  request  that  I  might  soon  be  intro- 
duced to  the  old  woman. 

This  desire  was  gratified,  for  before  returning 
to  the  house  we  called  at  Martha's  cabin  and 
spent  a  pleasant  hour.  We'  found  her  bedrid- 
den from  rheumatism,  but  she  appeared  well 
pleased  to  see  us  and  was  grateful  for  our  visit 
1 1  was  not  the  only  call  she  received,  for  I  found 
much  to  interest  me  in  her  conversation. 

One  year  later  and  Aunt  Martha's  mission 
on  earth  was  ended ;  she  was  called  to  reap  the 
reward  of  her  labors,  and  another  mound  was 
shaded  by  the  magnolias.  The  old  woman's 
grave  is  at  the  foot  of  her  young  master's. 
Mrs.  Colby  died  three  years  after,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  and  was  placed 
beside  her 'son. 

The  plantation  has  since  been  divided  into 
small  farms  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  near- 
est heirs,  but  there  is  one  portion  that  has  not 
passed  into  strange  hands.  It  is  the  corner 
where  the  magnolias  stand,  and  the  three 
mounds  are  undisturbed.  The  guardian  of  this 
spot  is  an  old,  faithful  slave  of  the  Colby  family, 
and  he  purchased  it  with  his  own  means  to  bold 
it  sacred. 


A  SUMMER  MORNING. 

Fair  is  the  scene — it  is  a  Summer  mom. 
Bright  drops  of  dew  begem  the  blades  of  corn, 
Billows  of  gold  sweep  o'er  the  spreading  plain 
Where  harvest  rides  upon  a  sea  of  grain, 
The  orchard  bending  with  its  burden  rare 
Holds  to  the  sun  its  fruitage  ripening  fair, 
The  tufts  of  phlox  aflame  upon  the  lawn 
Reflect  the  smiling  glances  of  the  dawn, 
The  early  breeze  bears  joy  upon  its  wings, 
For  at  its  touch  (he  robin  starts  and  sings, 
And  every  scene  that  opens  to  my  gaze- 
Each  sound  I  hear— awakes  my  soul  to  praise. 

Sweet  Summer  morn !  (air  sister  of  the  days 
That  dwelt  in  Eden's  peaceful  bowers  of  praise, 
Upon  thy  forehead  shows  no  trace  of  guile, 
And  Eden's  self  before  me  seems  to  smile, 
And  all  my  years  shall  holier,  happier  be 
For  this  dear  hour,  and  for  its  memory. 
Back  through  the  dawns  that  may  be  dark  or  fair- 
Back  through  the  days  that  may  be  full  of  care — 
Back  from  the  tent  upon  the  moorland  cold, 
Where  Age  shall  sit  and  count  his  dreamy  fold- 
Back  from  the  borders  of  the  boundless  sea 
My  thoughts  shall  turn,  O  Summer  morn,  to  thee. 
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OUTWARD  APPEARANCE. 


»r^\  MATTIE,  do  come  and  see  what  a  queer- 
looking  object  is  coming  up  the  road  I" 

"Where,  Georgie,  where?"  echoed  a  chorus 
of  voices  as  the  owners  rushed  pell-mell  to  the 
open  window  and  protruded  their  several  heads 
therefrom,  while  eager  eyes  scanned  the  road 
in  search  of  the  curious  object  to  which  George 
had  called  his  sister's  attention. 

"  Why,  there,  op  the  road ;  wait  a  moment ; 
she 's  gone  down  in  the  hollow ;  you  'II  see  her 
directly  coming  over  the  brow  of  that  hill  there 
right  opposite  father's  meadow." 

"  la  it  a  person,  George  1"  inquired  Mattie, 
turning  her  bright-blue  eyes  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

.  "Why,  yes,  it  is  a  woman,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
funniest  one  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  see. 
Halloa  I  there  she  comes,  the  very  queen  of 
witches !" 

All  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  figure  which 
now  appeared  in  sight,  and  proved  to.  be  a 
woman  apparently  well  advanced,  in.  years,  if 
one  might  judge  by  the  bent  form  and  the  slow, 
cautious  step  .with  which  she  advanced.  The 
dark-gray  cloak  in  which  she*  was  enveloped 
seemed  to  be  of  some  ancient  style,  and  de- 
signed for  extremely  cold  climates,  since  it  con- 
sisted of  numerous  capes,  each  surmounting 
the  other,  the  whole  combination  imparting  to 
the  wearer  a  very  bunchy  appearance,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  was  exceedingly  grotesque.  Her 
bonnet  was  of  huge  dimensions,  such  as  were 
worn  years  ago  by  our  grandmothers.  In  one 
hand  she  carried  a  cotton  umbrella,  though  the 
day  was  exceedingly  fine;  while  in  the  other 
she  held  what  appeared  to  be  a  box  or  large 
square  parcel  securely  covered  with  a  news- 
paper. On  her  arm  bung  an  old-fashioned 
reticule  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.'  As  she 
arrived  opposite  the  house  she  paused,  and 
carefully  depositing  her  large  package  on  the 
ground,  glanced  uneasily  up  and  down  the  road 
as  if  uncertain  which  way  to  proceed.  From 
some  receptacle  beneath  the  huge  proportions 
of  ber  cloak  she  drew  forth  a  palm-leaf  fan,  and 
proceeded  to  avail  herself  of  its  cooling  prop- 
erties, thereby  proving  herself  provided  with 
comforts  peculiar  to  either  cold  or  warm  weather. 
The  little  group  at  the  windows  watched  her 
with  considerable  interest 


"Poor  creature,"  said  Mattie,  "I  dare  say 
she  is  tired ;  I 'm  sure  she  has  walked  a  great 
way  to-day." 

"  Then  why  do  n't  she  sit  down  on  that  great 
box  and  rest  awhile  ?"  responded  George. 

"  Perhaps  she  can 't — may  be  it 's  a  band- 
box." 

"  Sure  enough,  sis,  that 's  a  wise  suggestion : 
I 've  no  doubt  that 's  just  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  no  woman  ever  travels  without  a  band-box, 
even  if  she  does  go  on  foot  Halloa!  how  is 
this — why,  in  the  name  of  all  that 's  wonderful, 
if  the  funny  old  creature  is  n't  coming  here !" 
And  sure  enough  she  had  again  taken  up  her 
baggage,  and  to  their  utter  amazement  was 
slowly  walking  down  the  lane  leading  to  the 
bouse. 

"  She  has  probably  lost  her  way  and  is  com- 
ing to  inquire  about  the  roads,"  suggested 
George. 

"  That  can 't  be,"  said  Walter  Jones,  one  of 
George's  playmates,  who  had  been  an  amused 
spectator  of  the  old  lady's  proceedings.  "  While 
you  were  discussing  the  band-box  question 
farmer  Colby  passed  by,  and  the  old  woman 
stopped  him  and  seemed  to  be  inquiring  for 
some  one.  He  listened  a  moment,  and  then 
pointed  over  here,  and  she  started  at  once  in 
this  direction.  I  congratulate  you,  George,  on 
your  new  acquaintance,  possibly  some  maiden 
aunt  from  the  backwoods,  of  whose  existence 
you  have  never  been  informed."  "Having  deliv- 
ered this  speech  he  laughed  so  tauntingly  that 
George  colored  deeply  as  he  replied  with  spirit: 

"  We  have  n't  got  no  such  relations,  Walter 
Jones;  our  connections  are  all  people  of  re- 
spectability." 

"  Bless  me,  George  Grey — come,  now,  that 's 
rich ;  can 't  an  odd-looking  little  old  woman  be 
respectable  ?" 

"  Have  a  care  what  you  say,  sir ;  I  do  n't 
know  any  thing  about  her,  nor  any  other  back- 
woods people." 

"  Nobody  said  you  did,  that  I 'm  aware  of." 

"  Pshaw,  George,  what 's  the  use  of  quarrel- 
ing about  a  poor  old  woman,  just  because  she 
looks  funny  ?"  said  Mattie.  "  I 'm  going  down 
to  see  what  she  wants."  And  with  a  light  step 
she  bounded  down  the  stairs. 

"  Come  on,  George,"  said  Walter,  "  we  won't 
quarrel  about  her ;  let  us  go  down,  too,  and  see 
what  she  looks  like  on  closer  inspection. 
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They  arrived  in  the  hall  just  in  time  to  see 
Mrs.  Grey  seize  both  the  old  lady's  hands  in 
hers  as  with  an  expression  of  pleasure, she 
drew  her  into  the  cozy  family  sitting-room  and 
closed  the  door. 

"There!"  exclaimed  Walter  triumphantly, 
"dW  n't  I  tell  you  it  was  your  aunt  come  to  see 
you  I  Come,  now,  why  don't  you  go  in  and 
welcome  her  to  Greyside  Villa  ?" 

"Nonsense !  Walter  Jones,  I  tell  you  she  is 
no  relation  of  mine." 

"  Ah !  how  do  you  know  that  ?  I 'm  sure  she 
was  very  cordially  welcomed  by  your  mother." 

"  My  mother  is  always  kind  to  every  one.  If 
the  old  lady  called  on  any  charitable  mission 
for  others,  or  was  in  want  of  assistance  herself, 
my  mother  would  treat  her  well." 

"  Bah !  does  she  take  every  beggar  or  peddler 
by  both  hands  and  express  delight  at  seeing 
them?  Does  she  lead  them  into  her  pleasant 
sitting-room  in  that  agreeable  style?  If  she 
does,  I  wonder  Greyside  Villa  is  not  daily  be- 
sieged by  objects  of  charity  from  all  parts  of 
the  country." 

The  discussion  was  here  cut  short  by  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Grey  in  the  hall  accompa- 
nied by  her  strange  visitor.  They  proceeded 
upstairs  together,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the 
landing  above,  when  Walter  gave  vent  to  a 
shout  of  laughter,  exclaiming,  "What  an  ac- 
quisition to  Greyside  Villa  1  Three  cheers  for 
the  queen  of  witches !" 

George  was  evidently  annoyed,  but  made  no 
reply  to  the  rude  speech.  Mattie  was  ready  to 
cry  with  vexation  as  Walter,  with  a  boy's  love 
of  teasing,  turned  to  her  saying,  "She  has  come 
to  stay  a  week,  Mattie,  at  all  events,  perhaps 
longer.  I 'm  going  home  to  send  mother  over 
to  call  on  her.  I 'm  sure  she 'd  be  delighted  to 
make  her  acquaintance  and  learn  how  affairs 
are  progressing  in  the  backwoods."  So  saying 
he  strode  away  whistling  a  favorite  air. 

After  a  little  while  Mrs.  Grey  came  down 
alone  and  called  George  and  Mattie  into  the 
sitting-room.  "  My  children,"  said  she,  "  I  was 
grieved  to  hear  you  speak  so  disrespectfully  of 
any  aged  person  as  you  did  of  the  old  lady  who 
is  now  my  guest" 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  George,  "  we  did  n't 
know  she  was  coming  here;  and  if  I  did  call 
her  the  queen  of  witches,  I  did  n't  mean  any 
disrespect  to  her  really.  I 'm  sure,  mother,  you 
must  admit  she  is  very  odd  looking;  but  do  tell 
us,  who  is  she  ?" 

"  It  was  Walter  Jones  that  laughed  so  loud, 
moiher,"«$>ut  in  Mattie,  with  the  evident  desire 
of  clearing  her  brother. 
"  Yes,  mother,  he  said  she  was  my  aunt  from 


the  backwoods,  and  made  all  manner  of  sport 
of  what  he  chose  to  call  my  new  relation." 

"And,  mother,"  exclaimed  Mattie,  "he  said 
be  was  going  home  to  send  his  mother  over  to 
call  on  her,  and  yon  know  they  are  such  awful 
proud  people,"  and  little  Mattie  looked  exceed- 
ingly grave  as  she  delivered  this  important  piece 
of  news. 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  see  my  child  re  a  pay  due 
respect  to  age,  no  matter  what  the  surrounding 
circumstances  may  be.  Appearances  are  often 
deceitful,  and  the  roughest  exterior  frequently 
conceals  the  warmest  heart  and  the  most  lovable 
character.  Sit  down  by  me  here  in  the  twilight, 
and  I  will  tell  you  something  of  the  history  of 
the  old  lady  in  question  while  she  is  resting 
upstairs.  That  she  is  one  of  the  best  of  her 
sex  the  story  will  prove.  It  is  needless <to  enter 
into  the  details  of  her  life's  sad  experience.  A 
few  particulars  will  suffice.  Left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age,  she  was  taken  to  the  home  of  an 
uncle  who  soon  grew  weary  of  the  charge,  and 
proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  She  was  treated 
very  unkindly,  and  made  to  feel  her  dependence 
in  every  possible  way.  She  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  looking  back  upon  the  joys  of  child- 
hood, since  to  her  there  was  nothing  but  trouble 
and  care.  Her  married  life  was  for  a  time  a 
happy  period,  but  even  this  path  was  not  devoid 
of  thorns.  Misfortunes  and  losses  of  various 
kinds  followed  her  still.  Her  husband  was  killed 
by  a  steam-boat  accident  while  on  his  way  home 
from  a  distant  city,  and  she  was  not  even  able 
to  recover  his  remains.  She  was  left  alone 
with  the  care  of  three  small  children,  two  of 
whom  fell  victims  to  an  epidemic  which  was 
prevalent  at  the  time,  and  followed  their  father 
to  the  better  land.  The  eldest,  a  son,  was 
spared,  and  no  mother  was  ever  blessed  with  a 
nobler  boy  than  Willie  Cramer.  Truthful,  hon- 
est, and  upright,  always  avoiding  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  he  grew  up  to  be  the  pride  and 
comfort  of  his  mother.  How  happy  she  was  in 
the  possession  of  so  great  a  treasure  I  But  the 
time  came  when  even  this  was  to  be  taken  from 
her.  You  remember,  my  son,  the  terrible  times 
through  which  we  passed  a  few  years  ago,  when 
our  country  was  in  danger,  and  the  true,  loyal 
hearts  of  her  brave  sons  interposed  themselves 
between  her  and  ruin.  Regiment  after  regiment 
went  forward,  and  still  the  call  came  for  more 
men.  Brave,  true-hearted  Willie  Cramer  went 
about  his  daily  duties  with  downcast  looks  ;  he 
seldom  spoke  of  the  war,  yet  was  always  eager 
for  the  latest  news.  One  evening,  as  Mrs. 
Cramer  passed  his  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  slightly  ajar,  she  heard  him  praying,  and 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot  as  his  words  fell  upon 
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her  ears.  He  was  asking  God  to  direct  him  in 
the  matter  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  his 
heart ;  he  prayed  that  if  it  was  right  for  him  Ao 
go  forth  in  defense  of  his  country,  that  God 
would  put  it  into  the  heart  of  his  mother  to 
consent  to  his  going.  Mrs.  Cramer  pondered 
over  the  subject  a  long  time,  and  wept  and 
prayed,  and  finally  called  her  son  to  her  side, 
and  frankly  asked  him  if  he  really  wished  to 
leare  her  for  his  country's  sake. 

H< Mother,'  said  he,  'if  I  could  go  with  your 
free  consent,  if  I  could  feel  that  you  willingly 
gave  me  to  our  country's  cause  with  your  bless- 
ing upon  my  head,  I  would  gladly  go,  but  with- 
out this  I  can  not  leave  you.' 

"It  was  a  terrible  struggle  for  Mrs.  Cramer. 
Only  mothers  who  gave  their  heart's  idol  to  the 
cause  can  know  what  days  and  nights  of  suffer- 
ing she  passed  through.  At  last  self  was  sub- 
dued. One  evening  as  Willie  stood  on  the  little 
rustic  porch,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  martial 
music  from  the  distance,  his  mother  came  and 
stood  beside  him.  Placing  her  trembling  hand 
upon  his  head,  site  said,  'Willie,  my  son,  go, 
and  God  be  with  you  always;  your  mother's 
blessing  and  prayers  shall  follow  you  wherever 
you  are.'  And  so  Willie  Cramer,  young,  but 
so  noble  and  brave,  joined  a  company  then 
forming  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  soon  far 
away  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country.  The 
first  year  passed.  Willie's  bravery  was  a  com- 
mon topic,  and  promotion  was  talked  of,  but 
his  work  was  soon  finished.  One  sad  day  the 
news  came  that  the  bright,  noble  boy  was  with 
the  slain.  When  Mrs.  Cramer  rallied  from  the 
blow  she  felt  that  henceforth  life  was  nothing  to 
her,  only  ai  she  could  use  it  in  the  service  of 
others.  She  accordingly  went  to  the  hospital  as 
nurse,  and  a  more  faithful,  lender  one  was  never 
known.  It  was  she  who  so  faithfully  watched 
beside  your  father  there,  when  he  lay  so  long 
with  that  terrible  fever  brought  on  by  exposure. 
It  was  she  who  wrote  me  every  day  or  two  to 
relieve  my  anxiety  when  my  own  illness  pre- 
vented me  from  going  to  him  myself.  Never, 
my  children,  can  your  father  forget  how  kind 
she  was  to  him,  and  how  much  we  owe  to  her 
for  his  restoration  to  health.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  and 
has  spent  her  time  in  doing  good.  When  that 
epidemic  broke  out  in  the  city  of  M.,  she  hast- 
ened hither  to  care  for  the  sick,  pray  with  the 
dying,  and  comfort  the  bereaved.  Having  occa- 
sion to  come  to  our  neighborhood  on  a  mission 
of  mercy,  she  felt  a  desire  to  see  the  dear  chil- 
dren of  whom  your  father  talked  so  much  during 
his  long  illness.  The  moment  her  name  was 
announced  I  hastened  to  welcome  ber,  glad, 
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indeed,  to  do  honor  to  one  who  has  done  so 
much  for  us.  And  now,  bowed  down  more  by 
toil,  care,  and  trouble  than  by  the  weight  of 
years,  what  though  she  is  odd  looking,  though 
she  does  adhere  to  the  same  style  of  dress,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  of  fashion,  docs  it 
make  her  any  the  less  the  true-hearted,  self- 
sacrificing  woman'  she  has  proved  herself  to 
be?  Can  you  wonder  that  I  was  pained  by 
your  ill-timed  mirth?  O!  I  do  trust,  ray  dear 
children,  that  in  future  you  will  never  fail  to 
show  respect  to  age,  no  matter  what  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  and  never  trust  to  mere 
outward  appearance  as  the  only  credentials  of 
character  and  standing." 

You  may  be  sure  George  and  Mattie  were  both 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  part  they  had  acted. 
George  colored  deeply  when  the  newspaper  was 
removed  from  the  singular-looking  package,  and 
it  proved  to  be  a  cage  containing  a  pair  of 
beautiful,  birds,  a  present  for  himself,  which 
kind  Mrs.  Cramer  had  brought,  though  it  must 
have  been  a  source  of  discomfort  and  trouble  to 
herself  to  carry.  The  well-filled  reticule  which 
had  caused  such  merriment  contained  a  doll  for 
baby  Lillian,  the  household  pet,  several  books, 
and  a  work-box  all  complete  for  Mattie.  Anx- 
ious to  make  amends,  they  both  endeavored  to 
interest  the  kind  old  lady  in  every  possible  way, 
notwithstanding  the  scornful  looks  of  Waller 
'Jones.  When  she  left  them  George  drove  her 
down  in  the  family  carriage,  and  kept  up  quite 
a  correspondence  with  her  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  They  never  forgot  the  lesson  thus 
learned,  or  allowed  themselves  to  be  governed 
by  outward  appearance. 


NED'S  "DID  N'T  THINK." 


OPENING  the  door  of  a  friend's  house  one 
day,  I  made  my  way  through  the  entry  to 
the  small  back  court,  where  Ned,  the  only  son, 
was  crying  bitterly. 
"  Ah,  Ned,  what  is  the  matter?" 
"  Mother  won't  let  me  go  fishing.  Harry  and 
Tom  are  going  to  the  harbor,  and  I  want  to  go." 
Here  Ned  kicked  his  toes  very  angrily  against 
the  post,  to  the  great  danger  of  his  new  boots. 

"Whose  little 'dog  is  this?"  I  asked,  as  a 
brown  spaniel  came  bounding  up  the  garden 
walk. 

"  It  is  mine,"  cried  Ned,  in  an  altered  tone. 
"  Did  n't  you  know  I  had  one  ?" 

"No,  indeed.  What  a  fine  little  fellow  I 
Where  did  you  get  him,  Ned  ?" 

"  Father  bought  him  for  me.  He  is  so  know- 
ing, and  I  teach  him  many  things.   See  him 
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find  my  knife  ;"  and  Ned,  wiping  away  his  tears, 
threw  his  knife  into  the  clover.  "  There,  Wag," 
said  he,  "now  go  and  find  my  knife.''  Wag 
plunged  into  the  grass,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
smelling  and  wagging,  he  came  triumphantly 
forth  and  brought  back  the  knife  to  his  young 
.  master. 

"  Give  it  to  him,"  said  Ned,  pointing  to  me ; 
and  Wag  laid  the  knife  at  my  feet 

"This  is  a  knifo  worth  having,"  said  I ;  "four 
blades." 

"'Tis  a  real  good  one,"  said  Ned;  "father 
gave  it  to  me  on  my  birthday,  and  he  gave  me 
a  splendid  box  of  tools,  too." 

Ned  looked  up  brightly,  and  quite  forgot  his 
crying. 

"Let  me  think,"  said  I.  "  Was  it  this  knife 
that  you  hurt  your  foot  so  with  V 

"O,  no,"  cried  Ned,  "that  was  done  with  an 
ax ;  but  I 've  got  well  now." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  laid  up  all  the 
Spring." 

"Well,  it  was  mother's  nursing,  the  doctor 
says.  Mother  and  father  took  very  great  care 
of  me.  It  was  lonely  staying  in  the  house  so ; 
but  mother  used  to  leave  her  work  and  read  to 
me,  and  father  often  stayed  with  me." 

"  I  should  think  you  had  very  kind  parents, 
Ned."  The  boy  looked  down  on  the  floor,  and 
a  slight  pout  puckered  his  lip.  "  I  suppose 
there  are  none  who  have  your  interest  and  hap- 
piness so  much  at  heart." 

"But  I  want  to  go  fishing,"  muttered  Ned. 

"And  can't  you  trust  them,  Ned,  and  will- 
ingly agree  to  their  wishes  ?  You  may  not, 
indeed,  know  the  reason  why  they  object  to 
your  going ;  but,  from  your  experience  of  their 
kindness  and  wisdom,  are  you  not  sure  that 
they  would  not  cross  your  wishes  without  good 
reason  for  doing  so  ?  And  surrounded  as  you 
are  by  so  many  proofs  of  their  love,  will  you  sit 
there  and  murmur  and  cry,' and  fill  your  heart 
with  angry  and  stubborn  thoughts  against  them,' 
because  of  this  one  little  denial  of  your  wants  ? 
Is  not  this  a  poor  and  ungrateful  return  for  all 
their  kindness  ?  It  is  little  enough  that  a  child 
can  do  for  a  parent,  but  that  little  he  ought  to 
do  most  cheerfully.  I  suppose  the  best  return 
a  child  can  make  to  parents  is  a  cheerful  obedi- 
ence. How  small  that  seems  I  And  will  you 
grudge  giving  that,  Ned  ?" 

Ned  looked  sober.  Tears  started,  in  his  eyes. 

"  O,  sir,"  said  he,  humbly,  "  I  did  n't  think 
of  all  this— I  didn't  think  of  it." 

"  Did  n't  think  "  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
deal  of  our  ingratitude  and  murmuring  against 
both  our  earthly  parents  and  out  Father  who  is 
in  heaven. 


MAKING  TRACKS. 


ALIGHT  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  boys 
desired  to  make  the  most  of  it  It  was 
too  dry  for  snow-balling,  and  not  deep  enough 
for  coasting.  It  did  very  well  to  make  tracks  in. 

There  was  a  large  meadow  near  the  place 
where  they  were  assembled.  It  was  proposed 
that  they  should  go  to  a  tree  which  stood  near 
the  center  of  the  meadow,  and  that  each  one 
should  start  from  the  tree,  and  should  see  who 
could  make  the  straightest  track;  that  is,  go 
from  the  tree  in  the  nearest*  approach  to  a 
straight  line.  The  proposition  was  assented  to, 
and  they  were  soon  at  the  tree.  They  ranged 
themselves  around  it,  with  their  backs  toward 
the  trunk.  They  were  equally  distant  from  each 
other.  If  each  had  gone  forward  in  a  straight 
line,  the  paths  would  have  been  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel — the^  tree  representing  the  bub.  They 
were  to  go  till  they  reached  the  boundaries  of 
the  meadow,  when  they  were  to  retrace  their 
steps  to  the  tree. 

They  did  so.  I  wish  I  could  give  a  map  of 
their  tracks.  Such  a  map  would  not  present 
much  resemblance  to  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

"Whose  is  the  straightest  r"  said  James  Ali- 
son  to  Thomas  Sanders,  who  was  at  the  tree 
first. 

"  Henry  Armstrong's  is'  the  only  one  that  is 
straight  at  all." 

"  How  could  we  all  contrive  to  go  so  crook- 
edly, when  the  ground  is  so  smooth,  and  noth- 
ing to  turn  us  out  of  the  way  ?"  said  Jacob  Small. 

"How  happened  you  to,  go  so  straight, 
Henry  V  said  Thomas. 

"  I  fixed  my  eye  on  that  tall  pine-tree  on  the 
hill  yonder,  and  never  looked  away  from  it  till  I 
reached  the  fence." 

"  I  went  as  straight  as  I  could,  without  look- 
ing at  any  thing  but  the  ground,"  said  James. 

"  So  did  I,"  said  another. 

"So  did  I,"  said  several  others.  It  appeared 
that  no  one  but  Henry  had  aimed  at  a  particular 
object. 

They  attempted  to  go  straight  without  any 
definite  aim.  They  failed.  Men  can  not  suc- 
ceed in  any  thing  good  without  a  definite  aim. 
In  order  to  mental  improvement  there  must  be 
a  definite  aim.  In  order  to  moral  improvement 
there  must  be  a  definite  aim.  In  order  to  do 
good  there  must  be  a  definite  aim.  General 
purposes,  general  resolutions  will  not  avail.  You 
must  do  as  Henry  did ;  fix  upon  something  dis- 
tinct and  definite  as  an  object,  and  go  steadily 
forward  to  it  If  you  wish  to  be  Christ-like, 
look  at  him,, and  copy  his  ways.  Thus  only 
can  you  succeed. 
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Christian  Friendship.— Friendship,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  worldly  morality,  recognized  by 
virtuous  heathens,  such  as  that  which  subsisted  be- 
tween Atticus  and  Cicero,  which  the  last  of  these 
illustrious  men  has  rendered  immortal,  is  fitted  to 
survive  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  but  it 
belongs  only  to  a  union  founded  on  religion,  to  con- 
tinue through  an  endless  duration.  The  former  of 
these  stood  the  shock  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  of 
a  revolution  that  shook  the  world ;  the  latter  is  des- 
tined to  survive  when  the  heavens  are  no  more,  and 
to  spring  fresh  from  the  ashes  of  the  universe.  The 
former  possessed  all  the  stability  which  is  possible  to 
sublunary  things ;  the  latter  partakes  of  the  eternity 
of  God.  Friendship  founded  on  worldly  principles 
is  natural,  and  though  composed  of  the  best  elements 
of  nature,  is  not  exempt  from  its  mutability  and 
frailty;  the  latter  is  spiritual,  and,  therefore,  un- 
changing and  imperishable.  The  friendship  which 
is  founded  on  kindred  tastes  and  congenial  habits, 
apart  from  piety,  is  permitted  by  the  benignity  of 
Providence  to  embellish  a  world,  which,  with  all  its 
magnificence  and  beauty,  will  shortly  pass  away: 
that  which  has  religion  for  its  basis  will  erelong  be 
transplanted  in  order  to  adorn  the  paradise  of  God. — 
Robert  HaU. 

The  Unruly  Member.— .The  tongue  is  called  in 
the  Bible  "  an  unruly  member."  Our  own  experience 
accords  perfectly  with  the  statement*  and  observa- 
tions on  the  tongues  of  others  have  satisfied  us  of 
the  fact  We  think  the  following  rules,  if  carefully 
followed,  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  taming  that 
which  has  not  yet  been  perfectly  tamed. 

1.  Never  use  your  tongue  in  speaking  any  thing  but 
truth.  The  God  of  Truth,  who  made  the  tongue, 
did  not  intend  it  for  any  other  use.  It  will  not  work 
well  in  falsehood,  it  will  run  in  such  inconsistencies 
as  to  detect  itselC  To  use  the  organ  for  publishing 
falsehood,  is  as  incongruous  as  the  use  of  the  eye  for 
hearing,  or  the  ear  for  smelling. 

2.  Do  not  use  your  tongue  too  much.  It  Is  a  kind 
of  waste-gate  to  let  off  the  thoughts  as  they  collect 
and  expand  the  mind ;  but  if  the  waste-gate  is  al- 
ways open,  the  water  will  soon  run  shallow.  Many 
people  use  their  tongues  too  much.  Shut  the  gate, 
and  let  streams  of  thought  flow  in  till  the  mind  is 
full,  and  then  yon  may  let  off  with  some  effect 

3.  Never  let  the  stream  of  passion  move  the  tongue. 


Some  people  when  they  are  about  to  put  this  member 
hi  motion  hoist  the  wrong  gate— they  let  out1  Passion 
instead  of  Reason.  The  tongue  then  makes  a  great 
noise— disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  neighbors,  exhausts 
the  person's  strength,  but  does  no  good.  The  whirl- 
wind has  ceased,  but  what  is  the  benefit  f 

4.  Loot  into  the  pond  and  see  if  there  is  water 
enough  to  move  the  wheel  to  any  purpose  before  yon 
open  the  gate ;  or,  plainly,  think  before  yon  speak. 

5.  Never  put  the  tongue  in  motion  white  your  re- 
spondent has  his  in  motion.  The  two  streams  will 
meet,  and  the  reaction  will  be  so  great  the  words  of 
neither  will  reach  the  other,  bat  come  back  in  a 
blinding  sprinkle  upon  himself. 

6.  See  that  your  tongue  is  hung  true  before  using  it. 
Some  tongues  we  have  observed  are  so  hung  that 
they  sometimes  equivocate  considerably.  Let  the 
owners  of  such  turn  the  screw  of  conscience  until 
the  tongue  moves  true. 

7.  Expect  thai  others  mill  use  their  Ungues  for  what 
you  do  yours.  Some  claim  the  privilege  of  report- 
ing all  the  news,  and  charge  others  not  to  do  so. 
Yoor  neighbor  will  not  allow  you  to  monopolize  the 
business.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  be  kept  secret, 
keep  it  to  yourself. 

Street  Flirting.— The  impression  that  pretty 
girls  like  to  be  smiled,  winked,  and  bowed  at  by  gen- 
tlemen evidently  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent 
among  certain  youths  who  imagine  they  possess  irre- 
sistibly charming  forms  and  physiques.  A  casual 
observer  might  not  notice  this  fact,  but  those  whose 
business  requires  them  to  be  much  on  the  streets 
can  not  tail  to  do  so,  especially  when  the  habitues 
of  Broadway  are  more  carefully  observed.  A  lady 
who  possesses  a  becoming  toilet  is  liable,  one  who 
possesses  a  pretty  face  likely,  and  one  who  possesses 
both  are  almost  certain  to  be  stared  and  smiled  at, 
and  probably  followed  by  some  shallow-brained  fop 
who  imagines  every  lady  he  meets  is  struck  with  his 
fine  personal  appearance  and  good  clothes.  Some 
of  these  self-satisfied  youths  are  constantly  in  motion, 
and,  apparently,  their  chief  aim  is  to  pass  and  repass 
attractive  young  ladies  as  frequently  as  possible  in  a 
given  time  and  space.  Others  locate  their  "stun- 
ning" frames  in  striking  attitudes,  on  prominent 
street  comers,  and  allowing  pretty  damsels  to  pass 
in  dress  review,  bestowing  their  serpentine  greetings 
on  all  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  notice  them.  ' 
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A  woman  who  feels  flattered  by  or  will  return  the 
recognition  of  a  stranger  is  either  possessed  of  a 
degree  of  vanity  very  likely  to  prove  her  ruin,  or  is 
already  beyond  the  possibility  of  such  a  change  in 
her  morals.  There  are,  of  course,  circumstances  un- 
der which  acquaintances  may  be  formed,  without 
introductions,  but  the  meaning  sought  to-be  conveyed 
is,  doubtless,  sufficiently  plain  without  detailing  the 
exceptions,  which  all  sensible  women  understand  and 
appreciate. 

Some  girls  claim  that  the  only  attraction  possessed 
by  street  flirting  is  that  "  there 's  so  much  fun  about 
it,"  and  nothing  more  serious  liable,  to  Desalt.  This 
theory  will  not  hold  good  in  one-half  the  cases,  as 
fully  that  proportion  of  flirting  girls  become  unsta- 
ble or  demoralized  women.  It  may  be  ran  at  first 
for  girls,  but  men  rarely  waste  as  muck  time  and 
devote  so  much  labor  to  the  simple  quest  of  fun  as 
understood  by  the  guileless  misses.  Girls  who  en- 
courage it  seldom,  if  ever,  quit  as  refined  and  at* 
tractive  members  of  society  as  when  they  commenced, 
and  many  poor  down-fallen  women  can  trace  their 
ruin  to  what  they  considered  at  first  an  innocent 
flirtation. 

Home  Amusements.-— What  we  need  at  this  mo- 
ment is  more  home  amusements,  home  training  and 
culture ;  and  until  fathers  and  mothers  can  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  these  requisites,  and  urged 
kito  the  adoption  of  them,  the  carnival  of  dissipation 
and  crime  will  not  abate,  the  young  will  go  astray  as 
they  are  now  doing,  and  people  will  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  The 
youth  of  the  United  States  go  to  perdition  more 
frequently  from  neglect  at  home,  than  from  any  other 
cause.  The  mechanic  thinks  he  has  not  time  to  look 
after  the  habits  of  his  children.  He  feeds  them, 
clothes  them,  and  sends  them  to  school,  and  to  the 
Sunday-school.  Perhaps  he  occasionally  drops  a 
word  of  reproof  or  advice,  in  which  he  is  joined  by 
his  wife,  and  they  call  that  home  training. 

But  what  should  be  done  i  We  venture  to  assert 
that  if  half  the  parents  in  the  United  States  would 
give  their  attention,  for  the  next  ten  years,  to  home 
amusements  for  their  children — amusements  which 
should  involve  healthful,  rational  enjoyment,  the 
coming  generation  would  be  stronger  men  and  women 
than  those  of  any  preceding  generation.  As  a  peo- 
ple we  know  comparatively  little  of  the  philosophy 
of  amusements.  Parents  discuss  politics  and  fash- 
ion, scandal  and  crime,  during  their  leisure  moments 
at  home,  while  the  children  sit  by,  longing  for  some- 
thing to  amuse  them — something  to  make  time  pass 
more  pleasantly  and  rapidly.  The  latter  are  sent 
away  to  devise  their  own  sports,  while  fathers  and 
mothers  devote  themselves  to  social  engagements  or 
personal  ease.  After  a  time  the  boys  find  their 
amusements  away  from  home,  perhaps  in  places 
of  questionable  repute;  and  the  girls  suddenly  as- 
sume the  airs  of  young  ladies,  and  devote  themselves 
to  late  hours,  receptions,  senseless  small  talk,  and  to 
beans  noted  more  for  their  fascinating  manners  than 
their  good  morals.   So  matter*  go  on  quietly,  until 
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society  is  startled  by  the  announcement  of  unexpected 
crime  or  awful  disgrace.  Such  dramas  are  being 
enacted  every  week  of  the  year.  Would  not  parents 
be  repaid  by  devoting  more  time  to  the  amusements 
of  home  and  less  to  business,  self-enjoyment,  and 
social  pleasure  ?  ( 

XhscofcTEiiT :  a  Fable.— A  Able  is  told  in  Egypt 
of  an  old  man  who  had  a  nice  little  garden  of  leeks. 
But  he  was  discontented  at  having  to  toil  for  his 
daily  bread.  His  good  genius  came  to  his  aid,  and 
made  him  owner  of  a  villa  with  two  slaves  to  wait 
on,  bim.  He  was  deb'ghted  with  the  gift,  and  prom- 
ised to  wish  for  nothing  more.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  he  coveted  the  neighboring  garden,  with  its 
statues  and  fountains.  The  garden  was  given  to 
him.  He  then  took  a  fancy  to  the  meadow  beyond, 
The  meadow  was  given  to  him ;  then  he  wanted  the 
park  on  the  further  side  of  it  The  park  was  be- 
stowed on  him,  and  then,  like  Ahab,  he  wanted  to 
rob  a  poor  man  of  his  little  vineyard.  Open  the 
door  to  discontent,  and  you  do  n't  know  how  many 
bad  wishes  will  follow.  Rather  "be  content  with 
such  things  as  you  have,"  and  you  will  be  happy, 
even  if  poor. 

Oriental  Allegories. — Among  the  many  chaste 
and  poetical  allegories  which  occur  scattered  up  and 
down  the  Eastern  literature,  is  the  following:  "At 
this  dark  mold  sends  upward,  and  out  of  its  very 
heart,  the  rare  Persian  rose,  so  does  hope  grow  out 
of  evil ;  arid  the  darker  the  evil  the  brighter  the 
hope,  as  from  a  richer  and  fouler  soil  comes  the  more 
vigorous  and  larger  flower."  There  is  another  of 
this  class,  which  conveys,  in  a  most  elegant  form,  a 
symbolical  embodiment  of  the  refining  influences  of 
the  pure  and  the 'beautiful.  "A  traveler,  in  pasting 
through  a  country  In  Persia,  chanced  to  take  into  his 
hand  a  piece  of  clay  which  lay  by  the  wayside,  and, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  it  to  exhale  the  most  de- 
lightful fragrance.  'Thou  art  but  a  poor  piece  of 
clay,'  said  he,  'an  unsightly,  unattractive,  poor  piece 
of  clay ;  yet  how  fragrant  art  thon  I  How  refresh- 
ing !  I  admire  thee,  I  love  thee ;  thou  shall  be  oy 
companion,  I  will  carry  thee  in  my  bosom.  But 
whence  bast  thou  this  fragrance?'  The  clay  replied, 
'  I  have  been  dwelling  with  the  rose  I' "  In  another 
Persian  legend,  we  are  told  that  Sadi  the  poet,  when 
a  slave,  presented  to  his  tyrant  master  a  rose,  accom- 
panied with  4his  pathetic  appeal :  "  Do  good  to  thy 
servant  while  thou  hast  the  power,  for  the  season  of 
power  is  often  as  transient  as  the  duration  of  tins 
beautiful  flower."  This  melted  the  heart  of  his  lord, 
and  the  slave  obtained  his  liberty.— HHienPt  Brtm- 
Net  and  Bay  Leaves. 

God's  Will  Supreme.— Standing  by  the  coffin  of 
one  whom  he  most  tenderly  loved,  and  for  whom  he 
would  most  cheerfully  have  died  a  thousand  deaths, 
Fenelon  cried,  "  There  he  lies,  and  all  my  worldly 
happiness  lies  dead  with  bim.'  But  if  the  turning  of 
a  straw  could  call  him  back  to  life,  I  would  not,  for 
ten  thousand  worlds,  be  the  turner  of  that  straw  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God." 
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Sketches  of  Creation.  By  Alexander  Winehtll, 
LL.  Z>.,  Professor  of  Geology,  etc.,  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.    \mto.   Pp.  459.    $2.   New  York: 
Harper  &*  Bros.    Cincinnati:  Rott.  Clarke  &•  Co. 
This  is  a  popular  view  of  some  of  the  grand  con- 
clusions of  the  sciences  in  reference  to  the  history 
of  matter  and  of  life.   It  presents  also  a  fine  sum- 
mary of  the  intimations  of  science  respecting  the 
primordial  condition  and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
earth  and  the  solar  system.   Professor  Winchell  is  a 
master  of  his  subject,  and  writes  also  with  a  devout 
and  Christian  spirit   His  style  is  very  %ich  and 
fluent,  and  though  he  deals  with  grave  questions, 
and  sometimes' with  profound  subjects,  yet  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  language  so  clear  and  simple 
that  all  can  follow  him.   He  boldly  and  fairly  meets 
the  questions  evoked  by  modern  science,  and  accepts 
the  real  facts  and  just  conclusions  of  recent  dis- 
covery.   It  is  a  valuable  and  timely  book,  serving, 
for  those  who  have  been  over  most  of  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  the  purpose  of  an  able  and  concise 
review,  and  for  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  pursue  the  details  of  recent  scientific  investigations, 
it  will  be  a  grand  panoramic  survey  of  the  most 
recent  results  and  conclusions.  The  work  is  issued 
in  excellent  style,  and  is  amply  and  finely  illustrated. 

History  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  John 
William  Draper,  LL.  D.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Vol.  III.  Zvo.  Pp.  70s.  $3.50.  New  York: 
Harper  ir  Bros.    Cincinnati:  Root.  Clarke  <V  Co. 

Neither  the  author  nor  the  subject  of  this  volume 
needs  introduction  to  our  readers.  Dr.  Draper  aims 
to  write  philosophical  history,  but  to  do  so  clearly 
understands  that  the  basis  of  his  philosophy  must  be 
an  accurate  detail  of  the  events  from  which  he  would 
philosophize.  Accordingly  he  has  spared  no  amount 
of  careful  investigation  to  secure  a  faithful  record  of 
the  (acts  of  the  history  of  our  civil  war,  and  in  this 
respect  hjs  history  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
reliable  that  has  yet  been  issued.  Beyond  this  prov- 
ince of  the  mere  annalist,  it  has  been  his  purpose  to 
discover  what  may  be  termed  the  master-tacts,  and 
around  them  to  group  the  important  principles  and 
lessons  which  the  world  should  learn  from  the  great 
revolution  through  which  we  have  passed.  The  work 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
war,  and  is  completed  with  the  present  volume.  . 

Sermons.  By  R.  Winter  Hamilton,  D.  />.,  LL.  D., 
Author  of  the  "Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
J      meats?  etc.    unto.  Pp.  480.  New  York:  Carlton 
6*  Lanahan.    Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  &•  Walden. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  an 
1    Independent  Chapel  in  Leeds.  He  began  to  preach 


such  was  the  vividness  of  his  imagination,  the  full- 
ness of  his  style,  and  his  power  as  a  youthful  original 
thinker,  that  he  drew  large  audiences.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  took  charge  of  the  chapel 
over  whose  congregation  he  presided  during  his  life, 
a  period  of  about  thirty-four  years.  Such,  however, 
were  his  popularity  and  success  that  the  chapel  be- 
came too  small  to  accommodate  his  congregation, 
and  a  much  larger  and  more  commodious  place  of 
worship  was  erected,  capable  of  giving  some  five 
hundred  free  sittings  to  the  poor,  besides  the  regular 
sittings.  His  life  and  success  illustrate  the  power  of 
a  singleness  of  purpose.  He  lived  to  be  a  minister, 
and  to  that  end  devoted  all  his  energies  and  studies, 
and  as  the  result,  he  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude among  English  ministers.  • 

The  topics  discussed  in  this  volume  are  finely 
illustrative  of  his  ministry.  They  are  all  full  of 
interest  and  importance.  Man's  responsibility,  his 
constant  need  of  divine  aid,  the  grandeur  of  the 
Christian  life,  the  absolute  need  of  the  atonement, 
are  clearly  and  powerfully  set  forth.  "  A  spirit  of 
deep  piety  pervades  all  the  discourses,  as  well  as  an 
unquestioned  faith  in.  all  the  verities  of  our  holy 
religion.  Most  of  them  are  marked  by  strong  thoughts 
and  varied  and  beautiful  illustrations.  Though  the 
style  is  unusually  florid,  and  not  wholly  above  criti- 
cism, yet  the  reader  will  often  be  delighted  and 
profited  by  the  copiousness  as  well  as  the  fertility 
of  imagination." 

The  Life  of  our  Lord.   By  Rev.  William  Hanna, 

D.  £>.,  LL.  D.   In  Sir  Volumes.    Vol.  I,  II,  III. 

lima.    $  1.50  each.    New  York:  Robert  Carter  cV 

Bros.  Cincinnati:  George  Crosby, 

Dr.  Hauna  has  spent  six  years  in  preparing  "  The 
Life  of  our  Lord."  It  will  be  completed  in  six 
volumes,  which,  however,  is  one  great  objection  to 
it.  The  Gospels  themselves  should  furnish  a  model 
to  all  writers  upon  the  Life  of  Christ  Every  pious, 
orthodox  man  is  not  thereby  fitted  to  write  a  life 
of  Christ  These  qualifications  are  needed,  but 
much  more.  The  character  of  Jesus  is  so  many- 
sided  that  most  minds  liecome  confused  in  attempts 
to  delineate  it  Only  a  little  of  this  will  apply  to 
Dr.  Hanna,  for  he  certainly  brings  many  qualifica- 
tions to  his  task.  While  he  is  neither  powerful  in 
style,  nor  critical  or  subtile  in  his  analysis  of  charac- 
ter, yet  he  chooses  his  object  with  great  discretion, 
and  keeps  it  before  the  reader  in  a  clear  and  attractive 
light  Dr.  Hanna  attempts  to  unfold  the  individuality 
of  Christ  in  his  human  character.  No  erudite  citations 
or  annoying  foot-notes  interrupt  the  narrative,  but 
the  author's  conclusions  upon  the  difficult  points  are 
given  without  any  display  of  learning.  On  the  whole, 
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than  some  others,  deserve  a  wide  circulation,  and 
will  do  much  toward  unfolding  the  beauty  and  power 
of  the  life  of  our  Master  while  on  earth.  The  work 
has  all  the  elements  of  popularity  in  it  The  author 
avoids  all  technicalities  and  examinations  of  mere 
dogmas.  By  uniting  the  stories  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists into  one  connected,  harmonious  whole,  he 
gives  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  portraiture  of 
the  Savior. 

Principles  of  a  System  or  Philosophy,'/*  Accord- 
ance with  which  it  is  sought  to  Reconcile  the  more 
difficult  Questions  of  Metaphysics  and  Religion  with 
Themselves,  and  with  the  Sciences  and  Common 
Sense.   By  Austin  Bieriower,  A.  M.    \(mo.  Pp. 
240.   $1.25.    New  York:  Carlton  6>  Lanahan. 
Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  6V  Walden. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  study  this  volume  as  it 
desenves,  and  at  present  give  only  an  outline  of  its 
aims  and  methods.  The  author  undertakes  to  prove, 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a  science  of  necessity ; 
certain  laws  have  always  existed,  certain  axioms  of 
truths.   "  These  laws,"  he  says,  "  are  co-eternal  with 
God,  and  he  being  in  accordance  with  them,  as  he 
must  be,  it  is  possible  that  they  furnish  one  phase 
of  his  existence ;  for,  since  they  are  not  embraced 
in  his  works  they  must  be  embraced  in  his  existence, 
if  they  are  in  any  way  of  him."  The  science  of 
necessity  may  be  divided  into  pure  and  concrete.  The 
first  considers  the  laws  themselves ;  the  second  the 
actual  outworkings  of  these  laws. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  laws  of 
creation,  meaning  what  God  does  in  harmony  with 
the  necessary  laws  and  by  their  help,  for  he  can  not 
transcend  them.  "  The  laws  of  necessity,  then,  and 
the  laws  of  creation,  go  to  make  up  a  body  of  laws, 
according  to  which  all  things  must  be."  These  con- 
stitute Nature.  Man  is  a  creative  agency  also,  and 
being  a  free  agent  is  responsible  for  the  results  of  his 
actions. 

The  author  then  discusses,  in  Part  Second,  The 
Possibilities  of  the  above  Laws.  First,  of  Species, 
Ideas,  or  Types ;  secondly,  Of  Things  Possible  in 
the  Arts ;  thirdly,  Of  Things  Possible  in  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  World ;  fourthly,  Of  the  Good,  the  Right, 
etc — Moral  Necessity.  Part  Third  endeavors  to 
make  application  of  these  principles  to  theological 
questions ;  and  Part  Fourth  is  an  application  of 
them  to  the  Infinite,  the  Ideal,  the  question  of  prog- 
ress, etc.  The  book  is  thoughtfully  written,  and 
though  somewhat  venturesome  in  its  positions,  and 
seemingly  presumptuous,  is  nevertheless  carefully 
wrought  out,  and  its  reading  will  amply  repay  the 
earnest  searcher  after  truth. 

Our  Father's  House;  or,  the  Unwritten  Word. 

By  /lev.  Daniel  March,  D.  D.,  Author  0/ "Night 

Scenes  in  the  Bible."   &*>.   Pp.  560.   Plain  Cloth. 

$3.75.    Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges  and  sides.  $6. 

Cincinnati:  Zeigier,  M  Curdy  &•  Co. 

Dr.  March  is  a  very  excellent  writer,  whose  style 
is  well  adapted  to  such  descriptive  and  didactic  sub- 
jects as  he  treats  in  this  and  bis  preceding  volume. 
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"Our  Father's  House"  is  the  visible  universe  in 
which  we  are  living ;  the  "  Unwritten  Word  "  is  the 
revelation  of  truth  and  goodness  which  God  gives  us 
in  the  voiceless  works  of  his  hands  every-where 
about  us.  The  author  writes  in  a  florid,  elevated 
style,  rich  in  description  and  in  illustration,  and 
characterized  byf  devoutness  and  scholarship.  The 
volume  speaks  tenderly  and  well  of  the  wonders  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  great  deep;  of  the  precious 
things  of  the  mountains  and  the  treasures  of  the 
hills ;  of  the  mystery  of  the  clouds  and  the  gentle 
ministration  of  the  trees.  It  is  a  good  and  beautiful 
book,  and  we  can  recommend  it  to  those  to  whom  the 
agents  will  offer  it  for  sale,  as  it  is  sold  only  on 
subscription. 

Our  New  West.  By  Samuel  Bowles.  Svo.  Pp. 
524.  $3,  13.50,  and  #4.50.  Hartford  Publishing 
Company.  Cincinnati:  Powers  eV  Weeks.  Sold 
only  on  Subscription. 

Mr.  Bowles,  the  editor  of  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, is  a  racy  and  versatile  writer,  and  has  had  a 
fine  field  for  his  talents  in  traveling  through  our 
great  western  territories,  and  returning  to  give  us 
this  large  and  valuable  volume.  It  is  an  intensely 
interesting  book  of  extensive  travel,  varied  experi- 
ence, and  careful  observation.  It  is  a  panorama  of 
our  new  Western  States  and  Territories,  with  details 
of  the  wonderful  scenery,  agriculture,  mines,  busi- 
ness, social  life,  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  vast 
regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  reaching  to  the 
Pacific  coast  It  contains  spicy  and  graphic  accounts 
of  the  Mormons,  the  gold  mines,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Chinese.  The  volume  is  finely  illustrated  with 
steel  portraits,  map,  and  full-page  illustrations.  There 
is  no  work  relating  to  this  country  that  our  young 
men,  and  indeed  all  men,  may  study  with  so  much 
advantage  as  this. 

T.  Macci  Plauti  Capttvi,  Trinummus,  et  Rubens. 
With  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
By  C.  S.  Harrington,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
the  Westeyan  University.   New  York:  Harper  oV" 
Bros.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 
The  Latin  of  Plautus  bears  the  same  relation  to 
that  of  Cicero  and  Csesar  as  the  English  of  Chaucer 
does  to  the  language  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Its 
antique  forms,  its  homely  phrases,  its  quaint  concep- 
tions, its  comic  style  and  its  peculiar  colloquialisms, 
make  it  a  favorite  with  scholars,  and  no  student  in 
our  classical  schools  should  ever  be  graduated  with- 
out some  acquaintance  with  it   We  have  read  no 
classic  with  more  pleasure  than  "The  Captives;" 
and  this,  with  the  two  others  included  in  this  volume, 
is  bejieved  to  be  the  best  of  Plautus's  Comedies. 
The  notes  are  full  enough  tq  be  helpful  without  being 
cumbersome— brief,  judicious,  and  exact   In  one  or 
two  instances,  however,  we  notice  what  we  consider 
to  be  errors.  For  example,  In  the  Captivi,  ver.  441, 
"Hum:  inventum  mveni"  i*  thus  interpreted  1  "in- 
sure Hegio's  perpetual  friendship  by  the  restoration 
of  his  son."  Has  not  this  phrase  rather  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  «w«  mpw,  "  to  find  a  fortune,  to  meet 
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with  a  windfall  ?"  The  passage,  without  any  preg- 
nant sense,  would  thus  signify,  "Keep  me  always 
your  friend,  and  secure  this  good  fortune." 

The  metrical '  index  is  full,  the  graphic  illustrations 
good,  and  the  mechanical  appearance  of  the  volume 
as  a  college  text-book  unsurpassed.  Professor  Har- 
rington deserves  the  thanks  of  our  educators  for  the 
work  which  he  has  so  admirably  and  faithfully  per- 
formed. 

A  Battle  op  the  Books.    By  Gail  Hamilton, 
time.   Pp.  288.    #1.50.   New  York:  Hurd  <&* 
Houghton.    Cincinnati:  Robert  War ke  *•  Co. 
This  is  a  sensational  volume  by  the  irrepressible 
Gail  Hamilton,  who  has  got  into  a  quarrel  with  her 
former  publishers  about  the  "  per  cent"  on  her  pub- 
lications.  It  is  racy,  sarcastic,  indignant,  witty,  and 
makes  quite  lively  reading ;  but  we  can  not  see  what 
special  interest  her  qnarrel  has  for  the  public. 

An  Old-fashioned  Girl.   By  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
Author  of  "Little  Women."  1601a  Pp.  378.  Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  eV  Co. 
We  like  this  work  better  than  the  "  Little  Women  " 
of  the  same  anthor.   It  is  natural,  true,  piquant,  and 
suggestive.   It  will  make  its  young  readers  better  if 
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they  apprehend  and  follow  its  lessons.  We  com- 
mend it  to  our  girls. 

"  Polly,"  the  old-fashioned  girl,  is  an  embodiment 
of  what  a  young  lady  should  be  who  is  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  well-to-do  parents  in  the  country. 
"  Fanny  "  is  a  picture  of  a  young  lady,  educated  in  a 
similar  way  in  the  city ;  and  the  moral  of  the  story 
lies  in  the  difference  between  the  two  lives. 

"  Tom,"  the  hero — well,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  him 
that  all  the  girls  will  be  as  desperately  fascinated  with 
him  as  with  the  "jolly"  Laurie  of  "Little  Women." 

The  Unkind  Word,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  "John  Halifax,"  etc.  XVno.  Pp.  418. 
$  1.5a  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  6V  Co. 

This  is  a  collection  of  tales  and  essays  by  an  au- 
thor who  is  almost  equally  pleasing  in  her  brief  and 
careless  sketches  and  in  her  most  elaborate  novels. 
The  book  deserves  and  will  have  a  warm  reception. 

A  Brave  Lady.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax? 
few.  Pp.  176.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  #1.50.  New 
York:  Harper  6V  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  6V  Co. 

One  of  the  best  of  "  Miss  Muloch's  "  stories. 


pDITOR'S 

The  Death  of  Bishop  Kingslev.— Just  after  we 
had  closed  and  put  to  press  our  previous  number 
containing  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Bishop 
Thomson,  the  telegraphic  wires  brought  from  Syria 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Kingsley. 
Our  readers  doubtless  have  followed  the  Bishop  in 
his  great  tour,  by  means  of  the  intensely  interesting 
letters  which  he  has  written  from  almost  every  im- 
portant point  on  his  journey.  In  May,  1869,  he 
started  upon  this  episcopal  tour  around  the  world, 
visiting  first  in  our  great  Western  empire  the  Confer- 
ences of  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California.  On  this 
part  of  his  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter.  On  the  4th  of  September  he  bade 
them  farewell,  they  to  return  to  their  homes,  he  to 
sail  for  China.  Alas !  it  proved  a  final  farewell  to 
the  husband  and  father.  He  reached  China  about 
the  first  of  October,  visited  various  points  of  interest 
and  mission  stations,  arid  organized  and  presided 
over  the  Chinese  Annual  Conference  at  the  city  of 
Foo  Chow.  From  China  he  sailed  to  India,  and 
attended  the  India  Conference  at  Bareilly,  February 
9,  187a  He  was  still  to  visit  our  mission  in  Bul- 
garia, and  to  preside  over  the  European  Conference 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  to  meet  at  Carlsruhe 
on  the  26th  of  May,  to  act  as  the  Episcopal  delegate 
from  the  General  Conference  to  the  British  Confer- 
ence to  meet  at  London,  June  26th,  and  from  England 
to  visit  the  missions  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
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mark.  Then,  his  great  work  finished,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  home  in  September. 

But  God's  appointments  often  vary  greatly  from 
ours.  Having  reached  Egypt  he  turned  aside  to 
visit  Palestine  and  Syria.  Already  he  was  well-nigh 
exhausted  with  his  long  journeys  and  arduous  toils. 
Friends  bade  him  good-by  in  Alexandria,  with  sad 
misgivings  that  he  was  overtasking  his  strength.  He 
passed,  however,  through  the  Holy  Land,  visiting 
most  of  its  sacred  spots,  and  had  arrived  at  Beyroot, 
Syria,  the  ancient  Berytus,  lying  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  and  included,  indeed,  in  God's 
original  promise  to  his  ancient  people,  but  never 
really  possessed  by  them.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  wearing  somewhat  of  a  European 
aspect  from  the  foreigners  dwelling  in  it,  and  being 
the  seat  of  the  most  successful  American  missions  in 
Syria.  Here,  on  the  6th  of  April,  suddenly  the 
Lord  said  to  his  weary,  over-tasked  servant,  "  It  is 
enough,  come  up  higher."  He  was  not  to  return  to 
his  earthly  home,  but  God  gave  him  a  short  and 
speedy  passage  to  the  everlasting  home.  We  learn, 
too,  that  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  his  remains 
and  forward  them  to  this  country,  so  he  was  buried 
in  the  beautiful  Mission  Cemetery  of  Beyroot,  and 
there  the  precious  dust  will  probably  remain,  sleeping 
on  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land,  near  to  the  sacred 
spots  which  His  feet  trod  who  said  "  the  dead  shall 
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hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  bear 
shall  live."  Sleep  on,  dear,  honored  hero  1  we  mourn 
our  loss,  bat  rejoice  in  your  gain.  We  cast  our  vision 
beyond  the  Atlantic  and  over  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
and  we  can  fancy  thee  to  be  our  Elijah,  thy  noble 
spirit  translated  from  the  midst  of  those  sacred 
scenes,  and  out  of  the  heat  of  battles  and  the  weary 
toil,  to  be  crowned  God's  hero.  We  can  spare  thy 
body,  too,  to  rest  where  it  fell,  making  those  lands 
still  more  dear  to  us,  and  binding  oar  hearts  more 
firmly  to  the  holy  cause  of  missions  in  whose  interest 
thou  hast  died.  i 

We  need  not  sketch  here  his  life.  Our  readers 
will  find  an  excellent  outline  and  fine  portrait  in  our 
May  number  for  1865.  He  was  born  in  Annsville, 
New  York,  September  8,  1812,  and  died  April  6, 
1870,  having  nearly  reached  the  age  of  fifty-eight 
His  parents  were  excellent,  industrious  people,  but 
not  professed  Christians.  Calvin  was  himself  the 
first  to  enter  a  real  religious  life.  His  father  and 
mother  soon  followed,  and  subsequently  all  the  family, 
two  of  his  brothers  also  becoming  able  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  His  father  and  mother  still  survive  him, 
the  one  eighty-two  and  the  other  seventy-eight  years 
of  age. 

The  Bishop's  early  life,  like  that  of  so  many  other 
eminent  men,  was  one  of  noble  struggle  after  an 
education  and  a  lofty  manhood.  He  was  licensed  to 
exhort  in  1835,  and  to  preach  in  1837.  With  twenty 
dollars  in  his  pocket  he  entered  Alleghany  College 
in  1836,  and  graduated  five  years  after,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  his 
alma  mater.  As  early  as  1852,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
though  a  comparative  stranger  to  many  of  the  brethren, 
he  made  so  favorable  an  impression  that  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Bishops  he  received  forty  votes  for  the  Epis- 
copacy. In  1 856  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Western 
Advocate,  and  held  the  office  eight  years,  doing  man- 
ful service  for  the  Church  and  country  during  those 
stormy  years.  In  1864  he  was  elected  Bishop,  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  abundant  in 
labors.  Thrice  he  visited  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
once  the  Conference  and  missions  in  Europe.  Though 
not  making  the  complete  circuit  of  the  world  in  his 
last  tour,  he  has  yet  fully  circumnavigated  the  globe 
in  his  episcopal  labors. 

Bishop  Kingsley  always  impressed  us  as  made 
of  that  material  out  of  which  God  makes  heroes. 
In  fact,  his  life  was  a  heroic  one  from  its  beginning 
to  its  close.  A  heroic  boy,  he  labored  to  assist  his 
parents  in  supporting  a  family  of  twelve  children ;  a 
heroic  youth,  he  worked  his  own  way  through  col- 
lege ;  a  heroic  Christian,  he  fought  many  a  strong 
battle  for  his  Master;  a  heroic  patriot,  he  stood 
firmly  for  the  truth  and  the  right  in  times  of  storm ; 
a  heroic  Bishop,  he  accepted  the  world  as  his  parish, 
and  died  performing  its  duties.  The  heroic  Kingsley 
and  the  saintly  Thomson  both  removed  from  us 
within  twenty  daysl  Great  indeed  has  been  our 
loss,  but  great  also  has  been  their  gain.  Death  took 
neither  of  them  by  surprise.  Men  so  eminently 
fitted  to  live  are  just  the  men  who  are  eminently 
fitted  to  die.   In  the  fill)  prime  of  life,  with  the 


whole  armor  on,  In  the  midst  of  labors,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  they  received  their  exaltation,  the 
approved  servant,  the  crowned  soldier.  How  sub- 
limely independent  of  men  does  God  show  himself 
in  accomplishing  his  purposes  on  the  earth)  Let 
every  man  realize  how  feeble  and  how  little  he  is 
even  when  the  world  thinks  him  greatest  and  strongest 

Catholics  in  the  United  States. — From  a  cir- 
cular furnished  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris- 
tian Union  we  .  gather  the  following  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  progress  and  present  strength  of  Ro- 
manism in  this  country.  In  the  life-time  of  men 
now  living  Romanism  was  of  no  account  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  year  1800  she  had  one  bishop,  about 
too  priests,  and  60,000  adherents ;  but  to-day,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  reliable  statistics  available,  Rome 
has  in  this  country — as  the  growth  of  only  70  years — 
seven  archbishops,  53  bishops,  3,500  priests,  3,483 
churches,  49  ecclesiastical  institutions — with  913 
clerical  students— 29  colleges,  128  monasteries,  286 
nunneries,  134  high  schools  for  girls,  66  asylums,  26 
hospitals,  33  periodicals— five  being  monthlies,  two 
semi-monthlies,  and  26  weeklies — 1 1  in  German,  one 
in  French,  and  the  rest  in  English.  She  has  also  18 
Catholic  book  stores,  a  publication  society,  and  prob- 
ably a  little  over  4,000,000  of  adherents.  Such  is 
her  strength  to-day. 

There  are  thus  more  Romanists  in  this  country 
than  in  Ireland,  more  priests  and  Papists  in  New 
York  than  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Only  40  years  ago 
the  Romanists  were  to  the  general  population  of  this 
country  as  one  to  twenty-nine ;  to-day  they  are  fully 
as  one  to  nine — and  still  they  come. 

Ladies'  and  Pastors'  Christian  Union. — The 
Second  Annual  Report  of  this  organization  shows 
the  following  result :  Number  of  families  visited,  40,- 
768;  number  of  unconverted  persons  appealed  to, 
•4-373  >  number  who  do  not  attend  church  regu- 
larly, 6,369;  number  who  do  not  attend  church  at 
all,  4,289 ;  number  of  sick  visited,  1,725 ;  number 
of  families  helped,  5,095  ;  number  of  pages  of  tracts 
distributed,  162,372 ;  number  of  children  brought 
into  the  Sunday-school,  1,215  •  number  of  children 
clothed,  244 ;  number  of  meetings  held,  357 ;  Bible 
classes  taught,  65  ;  Bibles  supplied,  28.  • 

Dr.  M'Clintock.— Rev.  Dr.  Nadal,  of  the  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  announces  that  be  is  prepar- 
ing a  biography  of  the  late  Dr.  M'Clintock,  and  he 
earnestly  requests  all  persons  having  letters  from  the 
Doctor,  or  in  possession  of  other  documents  or  facts 
of  importance,  to  communicate  with  him.  The  Doc- 
tor also  furnishes  us  an  excellent  paper  on  his  de- 
ceased friend,  which  we  will  give  to  our  readers  as 
soon  as  our  artist  can  complete  a  steel  portrait  of 
Dr.  M'Clintock,  now  in  hand. 

Close  of  tub  Volume. — With  this  number  we 
dose  another  volume  of  the  Repository.  It  is  a 
good  time  for  new  subscribers  to  try  our  magazine 
for  the  remaining  half  year.  Will  the  preachers  be 
kind  enough  to  name  this  feet,  and  that  #1.75  will 
pay  for  the  next  volume  ? 
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EDWARD  THOMSON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

A LEADER  in  our  spiritual  host  has  fallen, 
and  the  whole  Church  is  smitten  by  his 
fall.  Our  bereavement  is  indeed  a  severe  one  ; 
too  severe,  and  too  recent  to  allow  us  properly 
to  consider  it,  or  to  contemplate  dispassionately 
the  life-history  and  character  of  our  departed 
bishop — more  fittingly  designated  to  our  feel- 
ings as  honored  and  beloved  friend  and  brother. 

It  is  among  the  painful  duties  that  grow  out 
of  the  public  relations  of  a  Christian  minister 
that  he  is  often  compelled  to  officiate  as  com- 
forter and  support  for  others  while .  his  own 
heart  is  bleeding  under  the  very  sorrow  that  he 
would  seek  to  assuage.  Like  a  fresh  wound 
that  still  refuses  to  be  cicatrized,  our  wounded 
spirits  cleave  to  their  griefs,  and  repel  as  imper- 
tinent the  over-officious  offers  of  consolation. 
Turning  to  our  theme,  we  experience  another 
embarrassment  in  the  abundance  of  matter  for 
remarks  that  it  presents.  Were  there  but  little 
that  could  be  said,  we  should  experience  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  our  selection.  Much,  too,  has 
already  been  said  or  written  respecting  our  de- 
parted Bishop,  which,  however  fitting,  we  would 
not  repeat  We  will,  therefore,  pursue  a  some- 
what different  line  of  thought 

We  propose  to  contemplate  Bishop  Thomson 
as  a  man.  We  would,  as  far  as  possible,  view 
him  stripped  of  every  thing  merely  adventitious. 
His  honors,  his  offices,  his  social  and  public 
positions  may  all  hold  very  close  relations  to 
his  character,  but  we  prefer  to  consider  this 
with  only  incidental  references  to  those.  We 
have  to  consider,  primarily,  the  man — his  char- 
acter and  its  resultant  outworkings  in  his  life. 

First,  he  stands  before  us  as  the  child  of  a 
sturdy  English  parentage ;  a  scion  of  a  whole- 
some Anglo-Saxon  stock,  deduced  through  a 
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long  line  of  ancestors,  all  distinguished  for  the 
homely  virtues  of  middle-class  English  people. 
From  these  he  inherited  a  sound  body ;  blood 
unadulterated  by  gross  admixtures,  and  uncon- 
taminated  by  vicious  practices;  a  healthy  brain, 
and  sound  nerves.  He  thus  came  to  possess  a 
hereditary  mental  habitude,  neither  debauched 
by  sensuality,  nor  rendered  effeminate  by  too 
much  indulgence.  And  though  Nature  was  not 
especially  bountiful  in  the  bestowment  of  phys- 
ical proportions,  yet  what  was  given  him  was 
excellent  in  its  kind. 

But  while  by  birth  and  ancestry  he  was  En- 
glish, by  education,  and  so  much  of  character 
as  is  superinduced  upon  the  original  mold,  he 
was  an  American.  The  formative  period  of  his 
life-time  was  passed  in  the  recesses  of  an  inte- 
rior Western  State,  and  among  scenes  very  far 
removed  from  the  extreme  civilization  of  older 
and  more  densely  populated  localities.  Among 
such  scenes  the  free  development  of  bis  chaY- 
acter  resulted  naturally,  and  that  insured  elas- 
ticity of  mind,  and  its  healthy  growth  into  both 
vigor  and  delicacy,  while  a  moderately  liberal 
extent  of  scholastic  training  secured  for  him  a 
good  share  of  both  learning  and  culture. 

In  reviewing  such  a  life  and  character  its  re- 
ligious facts  and  phenomena  are  especially  note- 
worthy. Here,  strangely  enough,  we  detect  a 
rather  tardy  and  somewhat  difficult  religious  de- 
velopment in  youth.  Why  this  was  so,  we  may 
not  assert  with  assurance,  though  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  de- 
fective course  of  early  religious  training.  A 
sad  mistake  respecting  the  religious  duties  and 
capabilities  of  children  possesses  the  minds  and 
governs  the  actions  of  very  many  excellent 
Christian  parents.  The  theory  has  been  widely 
accepted  and  largely  reduced  to  practice,  that 
the  folds  of  the  Church  must  be  replenished  by. 
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captives  taken  from  the  commons  of  the  world, 
rather  than  by  nurslings  reared  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  fold  itself.  That  the  pious  Baptist 
parents  of  young  Thomson  should  have  fallen 
into  an  error  so  prevalent  about  them  is  not 
strange,  nor  yet  that  such  a  course  of  treatment 
resulted  as  it  did  in  this  case. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  young  man  just  enter- 
ing upon  professional  life  as  a  physician,  he  was 
skeptical  in  matters  of  religion.  Such  a  result 
was  natural,  almost  necessary.  Thoughtfulness, 
and  a  disposition  to  speculate  upon  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  being,  in  the  absence  of 
spiritual  faith,  almost  necessarily  give  rise  to 
blinding  and  perplexing  unbelief.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting, but  painful,  too,  to  reflect  what  would 
probably  have  been  the  course  of  life  in  its 
many  worldly  aspects  thus  inaugurated  by  this 
young  practitioner.  Evidently  it  would  have 
fallen  within  the  description  of  cultivated  medi- 
ocrity. Without  high  aims,  or  an  inspiring 
faith,  with  enough  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
recognize  its  emptiness,  and  with  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  follies  of  men,  but  without  the 
tender  sympathy  that  stoops  down  to  their  low 
estate— a  gentle  misanthrope  is  the  almost  cer- 
tain consequence  But  as  yet  young  Thom- 
son had  not  passed  into  the  stage  of  unbelief 
that  rejects  the  evidences  of  the  truth ;  and 
so,  when  reading  the  Bible  for  the  purpose  of 
disproving  it,  he  saw  in  it  evidences  of  truth 
that  could  not  be  overthrown,  he  accepted  it  as 
true ;  and  his  rational  convictions,  loyally  obeyed, 
led  him  on  to  faith,  and  faith  to  conversion  and 
a  new  fife.  His  conversion  raised  him  into  a 
higher  sphere.  A  new  world  was  disclosed  to 
his  renewed  and  transformed  spirit  His  views 
of  life  and  being,  of  himself  and  of  all  men,  of 
nature  and  its  great  Author,  were  immeasurably 
enlarged.  Higher  and  more  commanding  mo- 
tives possessed  him.  A  new  and  powerful  in- 
spiration seized  his  soul,  impelling  to  lofty  ac- 
tions, and  imparting  the  power  requisite  to  its 
use.  He  was  thus  a  new  man  in  all  the  habi- 
tudes of  his  soul,  and  in  the  resultant  actions 
of  his  life. 

We  have  next  to  Contemplate  our  subject  in 
his  relations  to  the  Christian  ministry,  which  so 
largely  affected  his  spirit  and  fashioned  his  life. 
He  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  not  from 
any  worldly,  ambitious,  or  merely  secular  views, 
but  from  a  deep  sense  of  a  Divine  vocation  to 
that  work.  And  such  a  calling  was  eminently 
fitted  to  exercise  and  fashion  such  a  mind.  Be- 
yond any  thing  else  it  opens  the  appropriate 
highway  .for  the  exercise  of  the  inspiration  of 
youthful  Christian  enthusiasm.  The  call  to 
preach,  as  held  and  believed  in  by  the  fathers 


of  Methodism — a  Divine  anointing  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  designating  its  subject  for  something 
higher  and  more  sacred  than  either  the  regal  or 
prophetic  office — holier  than  was  ever  given  by 
prophets  of  highest  name — was  felt  and  con- 
fessed. Under  such  an  inspiration  the  whole 
soul  is  awakened  to  a  more  intense  activity,  and 
presses  out  into  a  nobler  development.  The 
latent  powers  of  the  spirit  are  quickened  by  its 
movements  and  respond  to  its  impulses ;  the 
intellect  receives  new  life  and  is  endowed  with 
increased  powers ;  the  sensibilities  become  more 
active  and  rise  to  higher  aims;  the  tastes  are 
developed  to  more  delicate  appreciations,  and  to  a 
keener  sense  of  the  morally  and  spiritually  excel- 
lent By  this  divine  possession  and  assump- 
tion, the  whole  man — soul,  body,  and  spirit — is 
transformed,  apotheosized,  and  lifted  into  a  new 
and  higher  form  of  life.  The  young  Christian — 
we  say  the  young — for  only  in  opening  manhood 
can  this  great  work  be  undertaken  with  a  good 
probability  of  success — the  young  Christian, 
consciously  feeling  the  inspiration  of  this  high 
calling,  and  faithfully  responding  to  its  de- 
mands, can  hardly  fail  of  greatness.  To  such 
a  one  learning  becomes  a  felt  want — a  demand 
of  the  sout  itself,  not  less  than  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  he  therefore  grasps  it  with  avidity 
and  appropriates  it  liberally.  He  communes 
with  lofty  thoughts,  and  converses  with  the 
highest  forma  of  both  moral  'and  testhetical 
beauty.  In  such  conditions  the  highest  and 
best  forms  of  culture  are  but  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  soul's  development  New  and 
glorious  visions  open  before  the  quickened,  spir- 
itual perceptions,  which  react  upon  the  heart 
and  life,  to  raise  the  enlarged  soul  to  their  own 
high  level.  The  Savior's  assurance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  kingdom,  not  only  in  the  form  of 
personal  salvation  in  heaven  for  individual  sin- 
ners, but,  also,  and  eminently,  the  vindication 
of  the  right  and  the  establishment  of  the  good, 
animates  the  soul  with  a  lofty  zeal.  Faith  in 
God  and  in  humanity  becomes  the  fixed  condi- 
tion of  mind,  and  the  inspiring  impulse  of  the 
whole  emotional  nature. 

And  yet  shall  it  be  said  that  men,  of  whose 
call  to  the  ministry  we  dare  not  doubt,  have 
failed  in  their  work?  If  so,  and  unhappily  it  is 
but  too  evidently  true,  it  must  be  owing  to  a 
lack,  in  some  way,  of  a  just  appreciation  of 
their  calling,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  Its 
inspiration.  With  these  a  minister  can  not  fail 
to  move  others,  because  he  will  be  moved  him- 
self. He  will  be  in  earnest  in  his  work,  and 
nothing  else  is  so  contagious  as  religious  earn- 
estness; he  will  necessarily  be  eloquent,  for 
great  truths  earnestly  uttered,  are  always  eto-' 
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quent  Every  quality  that  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  ministerial  greatness,  springs  natu- 
rally out  of  the  genuine  inspiration  of  tlie  spir- 
itual consciousness  of  a  Divine  vocation  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  was 
under  the  impulse  of  this  inspiration  that  Bishop 
Thomson  entered  upon  his  great  life-work,  and, 
of  course,  he  achieved  greatness. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions 
Dr.  Thomson  was,  during  a  large  share  of  his 
active  life,  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  Christian 
instructor  of  youth.  That  office  evidently  has 
peculiar  adaptations  for  the  development  and 
exercise  of  the  highest  Christian  and  ministe- 
rial gifts,  and  that  fact  sufficiently  justifies  the 
occupation  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  that 
work.  ■  In  that  office  the  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  is  direct  and  continuous,  and  uniformly 
among  the  conditions  that  give  large  advantages 
to  the  governing  mind.  A  strange  power,  often 
scarcely  recognized  by  those  upon  whom  it  is 
exercised,  is  thus  put  forth,  by  which  the  sub- 
ject spirit  is  at  once  awakened  to  unprece- 
dented activity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  uncon- 
sciously assimilated  to  the  moral  image  of  the 
governing  soul.  The  media  by  which  this  trans- 
forming power  passes  over  from  the  ruling  to 
the  subject  minds,  are  as  various  as  the  meth- 
ods by  which  thoughts  and  feelings  are  mani- 
fested. The  smile  and  the  frown,  expressions 
of  favor  or  disgust,  the  perplexity  of  doubt  and 
the  glow  of  hope,  all  teach  effectively  and  in- 
delibly impress  the  plastic  characters  of  the 
learners.  This  silent  but  potent  influence  be- 
longs especially  to  the  teacher's  office,  and  fa- 
cility in  exercising  it  is  commonly  the  measure 
of  success  in  the  work  of  instruction.  It  is 
not  the  words  spoken,  nor  the  precepts  deliv- 
ered, nor  chiefly  any  formal  or  describable  acts, 
but  a  secret  influence,  often  unrecognized  by 
either  party — a  power  that  the  learned  call  mag- 
netic, because  they  have  no  better  epithet  by 
which  to  designate  it  Said  a  shrewd,  a  wise 
observer,  recognizing,  perhaps  unwittingly,  this 
principle:  "I  would  rather  my  son  should 
simply  pass  and  repass  where  the  shadow  of 
[a  certain  noted  instructor]  might  fall  upon  him, 
though  that  were  all,  than  that  he  should  enjoy 
the  most  assiduous  instructions  of  any  other." 

Evidently  our  lamented  Bishop  possessed 
this  magnetic  faculty  in  a  very  high  degree, 
especially  toward  the  young,  and  by  it  he  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  his  great  work  as  a 
Christian  instructor.  No  other  portion  of  his 
eminently  successful  life  was  so  successful  as 
that  during  which  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  col- 
lege. Here  he  fashioned  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  young  men  as  the  potter  molds  the  clay; 


and  here,  too,  beyond  his  most  effective  pulpit 
labors  elsewhere,  be  held  his  listening  congre- 
gations spell-bound,  while  he  held  their  thoughts 
by  the  purest  and  loftiest  eloquence  to  the  most 
excellent  meditations  and  purposes.  Without 
detracting  from  other  points  of  his  life-work,  it 
may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  his  career  as  a  col- 
lege President  was  the  most  peculiarly  eminent. 

Though  the  walks  of  literature  afford  a  less 
direct  and  immediately  effective  influence  over 
the  minds  acted  upon  than  the  more  direct  per- 
sonal address,  yet  there  a  wider  range  is  af- 
forded, and  the  results  are  often  more  enduring. 
The  catling  of  the  man  of  letters  requires  and 
gives  exercise  to  a  high  order  of  mental  qual- 
ities. There  must  be  rich  stores  of  learning,  a 
delicate  and  discriminating  taste,  a  thorough 
culture,  artistic  facility  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  a  wide  range  of  special  information  respect- 
ing the  topics  discussed.  Need  we  pause  to 
remark  how,  especially  in  Dr.  Thomson's  case, 
these  requirements  were  responded  to?  He 
unquestionably  possessed,  in  large  proportion, 
the  higher  qualifications  of  the  poet.  His  mind 
was  not  only  lofty  and  pure,  but  in  many  of 
its  moods,  solitary.  As  the  greatest  English 
poet  of  the  present  age  hits  said,  a  greater  one 
of  an  earlier, 

"  Hit  wul  was  like  a  star  and  dwell  apart." 

The  real  poet  may  be  unpracticed  in  versifica- 
tion. There  may  be  neither  measure  nor  rhyme 
in  his  utterances,  but  If  endowed  with  lofty 
powers,  and  exercised  with  high  thoughts,  which 
clothe  themselves  in  rhythmical  forms  of  beauty, 
to  which  all  hearts  instinctively  respond,  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  poet  is  justified.  At  this 
point  we  are  permitted  to  detect  the  poetic  gen- 
ius of  our  subject  self-revealed.  In  essaying  id 
sketch  the  exterior  life  of  a  poetical  friend  h< 
has  evidently  given  us  his  own  best  mental  por> 
traiture;  for,  while  he  supposed  that  he  was 
recording  his  memories  of  a  departed  genius, 
he  was  translating  his  own  self-consciousness, 
and  in  the  name  of  Otway  Curry  he  has  given 
us  the  mental  photograph  of  Edward  Thomson. 
Read  but  thfs  brief  extract  to  be  satisfied: 

"  His  mind  was  in  harmony  with  nature ;  he 
had  a  relish  for  all  beauty.  To  him  it  was  not 
in  vain  that  God  painted  the  landscape  green, 
cast  the  channels  of  the  streams  in  graceful 
curves,  lighted  up  the  arch  of  night,  and  turned 
the  gates  of  day  on  golden  hinges  amid  the 
anthems  of  a  grateful  world.  No  thirst  for 
wealth,  no  conflict  fbr  honor,  no  lust  of  meaner 
pleasures  destroyed  his  sensibility  to  the  har- 
monies and  proportions  of  the  universe.  'No 
profit  In  this,'  cries  the  tftllitarlan.   Nehfeer  to 
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there  in  the  quiet  lake  reposing  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mountains  and  bearing  no  keel  upon  its 
waters ;  but  is  it  nothing  that  it  reflects  every 
leaf  that  quivers  over  its  margin,  and  every  star 
that  looks  down  into  its  crystal  breast?  It  was 
not,  however,  the  superficial  beauty  that  chiefly 
charmed  him,  but  the  interior — that  higher 
beauty  which  the  vulgar  eye  can  not  see.  Be- 
neath outer  forms  he  traced  inner  and  more 
vital  ones  ;  beneath  all  forms  he  sought  design, 
and  from  design  he  advanced  to  the  affection 
which  prompted  it.  Thus  was  he  in  constant 
communion  with  the  '  Great  Spirit'  Beauty  in 
its  heavenly  forms  chiefly  attracted  him.  The 
world  to  come,  where  the  harmonies  and  pro- 
portions are  perfect ;  where  there  is  no  night, 
ao  sorrow,  no  falsehood;  the  fellowship  of 
angels,  whose  love  is  interrupted  by  no  misun- 
derstanding and  corrupted  by  no  impurity ;  the 
bowers  of  Eden,  and  its  gentle  streams  before 
sin  bad  defiled  them;  the  mind  of  man  in  its 
recovered  state  ;  the  cradle  and  the  cross  of  the 
Redeemer;  the  grace  and  the  glory  of  the. In- 
finite One,  were  the  favorite  subjects  of  his 
meditations.  When  objects  of  a  different  kind 
forced  themselves  upon  his  attention,  they 
grieved  his  gentle  spirit  or  moved  his  righteous 
indignation.  And  is  it  not  great  and  good  to 
behold  God's  nobler  works,  to  be  even  a  silent 
witness  of  the  grandeur  hidden  from  common 
observers  ?  So  shall  it  not  be  in  vain  that  God 
reveals  himself  within  the  veil;  so  shall  there 
not  be  wanting  a  high-priest  in  the  interior  of 
the  divine  temple." , 

Such  was  the  man  who,  in  i860,  at  the  call 
of  the  Church,  assumed  the  conduct  of  its  chief 
weekly  newspaper.  That  he  brought  with  him 
peculiar  adaptations  for  such  a  work  will  be 
readily  conceded,  and  that  his  editorial  career 
was  by  no  means  a  failure  is  certain.  He  indeed 
imparted,  peculiar  excellencies  to  that  department 
of  literary  service ;  and  without  invidiously  dis- 
paraging the  work  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  raised  our  Church  journal- 
ism to  a  higher  level  than  it  had  before  occupied. 
Still  it  must  be  obvious  that  newspaper  editor- 
ship was  a  work  quite  unsuited  to  his  genius. 
Its  humdrum  rounds  of  commonplace  duties — 
its  wearisome  labors  over  the  dull  platitudes,  and 
badly  constructed  essays  of  unskillful  but  self- 
confident  correspondents — its  unedifying  wad- 
ings,  not  for  pleasure  or  learning,  but  from  official 
necessity,  through  the  columns  of  newspapers 
and  magazines — its  unavoidable  and  intermina- 
ble complications  in  the  strifes  and  conflicts 
of  others,  and  the  personal  collisions  which, 
however  carefully  guarded  against,  nevertheless 
occur — ail  these  were  painful  and  distasteful  to 


him  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  delicacy 
of  his  tastes,  and  the  elevation  of  his  spirit 
Placing  such  a  man  in  such  a  position  is  not 
unlike  the  harnessing  of  the  high-bred  courser 
to  draw  the  dray  or  plow  the  field.  He  could 
do  the  work,  but  only  in  pain ;  and  surely  it 
was  not  the  best  employment  for  such  capa- 
bilities— possibly  not  the  best  assurance  of  suc- 
cess even  in  that  work. 

We  next  pass  to  contemplate  him  in  his  last 
and  officially  his  highest  position  in  the  Church — 
the  Episcopacy.  The  Church  has  a  right  to  the 
services  of  all  her  ministers,  and  in  such  posi- 
tions as  may  promise  to  best  promote  its  great 
mission ;  and  accordingly  Dr.  Thomson  was 
called  to  serve  the  Church  as  one  of  its  general 
superintendents.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  that 
he  possessed  peculiar  qualifications  for  such 
an  office.  Though  certain  physical  and  ad- 
ventitious qualities,  popularly  associated  with 
that  position,  an  imposing  physique,  an  awe- 
inspiring  manner,  and  a  general  grandiosity  of 
bearing — all  of  which  may  not  be  without  their 
uses — were  not  possessed  by  him  in  the  highest 
degree,  yet  was  their  lack  compensated  for  by 
higher  and  better  ones.  The^  paternal  author- 
ity of  Peter,  the  disciplinary  severity  of  James, 
and  the  mighty  zeal  of  Paul,  were  all  apos- 
tolical qualities  of  much  value  ;  but  John's  ele- 
vated tenderness  of  spirit  was  not  less  so. 
As  a  merely  executive  officer  in  the  Church, 
special  firmness  of  feelings  and  tenderness  of 
sympathies  may  not  seem  the  most  desirable 
qualities  of  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  But  few  positions,  however,  de- 
mand so  largely  a  susceptible  heart  and  a  broth- 
erly sympathy,  and  a  delicate  and  conscientious, 
and,  therefore,  correct  judgment,  with  clear 
powers  of  analysis,  an  intuitive  reading  of  char- 
acter, and  broad,  combining,  and  tenacious  pow- 
ers of  thought.  And  above  all  these,  and  per- 
meating and  energizing  them,  must  be  a  devout 
and  soul-compelling  zeal  for  God.  In  this  pres- 
ence it  is  needful  only  to  enumerate  these  things 
in  order  to  show  how  largely  Bishop  Thomson 
was  endowed  with  the  highest  attributes  of  mind 
and  heart  for  his  high  work.  With  tender  regret, 
and  yet  with  a  saddened  pleasure,  we  call  to 
mind  his  child-like  gentleness  of  spirit,  his  broth- 
erly kindness  to  all  with  whom  his  official  duties 
or  social  opportunities  brought  him  into  contact, 
the  elevation  of  his  soul  in  its  religious  aspira- 
tions and  communings,  and  the  sacred  authority 
that  expressed  itself  unsought  in  all  his  manner 
and  conversation. 

But  that  life-story,  so  fragrant  of  the  odors  of 
piety  and  purity,  is  closed ;  another  career  of 
Christian  activity  is  completed,  and  a  new  statue 
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sacred  to  cherished  memories  is  set  up  in  the 
sanctuary  of  our  hearts.  For  nearly  forty  years 
our  departed  friend  and  brother  has  gone  out 
and  In  before  the  Church,  and  in  an  ever-widen- 
ing circle  he  has  steadily  shed  forth  the  halo  of 
a  Christian  life.  The  Church  has  confidingly 
committed  to  him,  in  increasing  measure,  its 
most  delicate  and  responsible  trusts,  and  grandly 
has  he  responded  to  the  confidence  so  reposed 
in  him.  His  course  has  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  upward,  and  God  has  willed  that  his 
ascent  should  not  be  followed  by  a  descent. 
Like  the  morning  stars,  his  spirit's  course  was 
steadily  upward,  still  glowing  with  its  own  pecul- 
iar effulgence  till  lost  in  the  glories  of  the  opening 
day.  In  the  fullness  of  his  activities,  with  body, 
mind,  and  heart  all  occupied  in  the  Lord's  work, 
without  protracted  sickness,  feebleness,  or  suf- 
fering, he  laid  him  down  to  die.  The  Master 
said,  "It  is  enough,"  and  he  passed  at  once 
from  labor  to  recompense. 

Doubtless  in  most  cases  of  transition  from 
earth  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  the  frail  and 
imperfect  ones  who  here  live  by  faith,  faint 
but  pursuing,  and  still  "groan  being  burdened" 
with  the  infirmities  of  their  flesh,  have  need  of 
great  spiritual  transformation  to  adapt  them  to 
their  new  conditions.  Such,  too,  in  his  degree 
was  no  doubt  the  case  with  him  whose  good 
name  we  here  commemorate  ;  but,  with  rever- 
ence and  holy  comfort  we  may  say  it,  in  this 
case  there  would  seem  to  have  been  less  to  be 
done,  than  with  most  others  to  render  him  "like 
unto  the  angels  in  heaven." 


DAISY  CLIFTON. 


II. 

AFTER  a  few  days  every  thing  was  in  order ; 
even  the  baby  had  become  accustomed  to 
her  new  nursery,  and  Daisy,  light-hearted  as 
ever,  spent  much  of  her  time  in  playing  with 
the  little  fellow.  She  had  to  confess  to  herself, 
however,  and  sometimes  she  told  Harry,  that 
she  had  at  length  seen  a  gentleman  who  was 
worth  looking  at  a  second  time ;  but  she  always 
blushed  after  this. 

One  day,  as  she  was  passing  along  the  upper 
entry,  she  heard  a  voice  at  the  front  door  asking 
for  Miss  Clifton,  and  the  servant  brought  up 
the  card  of  Dr.  Lansing.  Aunt  Ellen  could 
not  possibly  go  down  just  then,  much  as  Daisy 
besought  her,  so  down  she  had  to  go  alone.  At 
the  end  of  two  swift  hours  Dr.  Lansing  re- 
membered he  had  a  patient  to  visit,  and  Daisy 
returned  to  her  aunt  The  frank  young  gentle- 
man owned  he  had  but  one  patient  that  day,  yet 
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on  that  particular  morning  he  would  just  as 
soon  have  been  without  that  one. 

These  were  bright  days.  Mrs.  Clifton  was 
often  tempted,  after  similar  visits,  to  ask  her 
niece  if  she  had  not  met'  her  fate  at  last,  but 
mercifully  refrained  from  doing  so.  But  the 
course  of  true  love  never  yet  having  run  quite 
smooth,  this  case  proved  no  exception  to  the 
proverb.  News  had  reached  Daisy's  home,  in 
some  inexplicable  manner,  probably  through 
some  gossiping  mutual  friend,  that  she  was  re- 
ceiving the  attentions  of  a  young  physician 
without  fortune  and  without  practice ;  a  letter 
came  from  her  mother  in  consequence,  urging 
her  immediate  return  home,  rather  reflecting  on 
the  prudeSice  of  her  aunt,  and  forbidding  her  to 
entertain  a  serious  thought  concerning  the 
young  aspirant  to  her  favor.  She  was  made 
quite  unhappy  by  the  contents  of  this  epistle ; 
still,  her  maidenly  pride  would  not  permit  her 
to  grieve  very  deeply;  perhaps,  after  all,  she 
thought,  I  have  been  mistaken  and  I  am  not 
beloved.  Then  would  arise  before  her  certain 
expressions  of  those  most  expressive  eyes, 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  (People 
may  talk  about  the  mouth  as  the  most  express- 
ive feature,  but  it  is  on  the  eloquent  eye  that 
Love  depends  when  intent  on  bringing  two 
hearts  together.)  But  it  has  been  so  short  a 
time,  she  would  reason — I  never  even  heard  of 
him  until  four  or  five  weeks  ago.  No,  I  came 
to  New  York  heart-whole  and  Independent,  and 
I  will  go  back  to  Philadelphia  the  same ;  just 
as  if  any  body  could  become  attached  to  any 
body  else  in  four  weeks ! 

The  next  time  Dr.  Lansing  came  Daisy  was 
"engaged,"  in  pursuance  of  her  mother's  or- 
ders. The  next  time  she  could  not  be  so  cruel 
and  so  false,  so  she  made  a  compromise  by 
insisting  on  her  aunt's  coming  down  to  the  par- 
lor and  remaining  all  the  time.  The  visit  was 
short  and  constrained,  and  the  dark  hazel  eyes 
lingered  on  Daisy's  as  the  young  man  took  his 
departure  with  an  expression  of  grieved  disap- 
pointment. 

Daisy,  poor  child,  went  up  to  her  room,  un- 
happy, dissatisfied,  and  longing  to  be  alone. 
"  O,"  she  thought,  "  he  will  consider  me  nothing 
but  a  heartless  flirt  after  all ;  and  yet — and  yet 
he  has  never  told  me  he  loves  me."  Yes,  he 
had  told  her,  again  and  again,  but  not  in  words. 

It  so  happened  that  on  two  or  three  different 
evenings,  which  had  been  set  apart  by  Mrs. 
Ward  for  receiving  the  Clifton  family  sociably 
to  tea,  engagements  of  some  kind  had  prevented 
their  going.  On  the  last  day  of  Daisy's  stay  in 
New  York,  however,  they  were  again  specially 
invited.   Mrs.  Clifton,  being  desirous  not  to 
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wound- the  feeling*  of  a  lady  who  had  made  their 
home  while  with  her  so  pleasant,  by  slighting 
her  further  acquaintance,  urged  the  Doctor 
to  set  aside  any  .engagement  he  might  have, 
and  accompany  theim  Nothing  interfered  this 
time,  and  seven  o'clock  found  them  all  once 
more  assembled  round  Mrs.  Ward's  well-filled 
table,  with  her  comely,  gratified  face  beaming  a 
warm  welcome,  and  the  presence  of  Dr.  Lan- 
sing— just  the  fact  of  his  chair  not  being  empty, 
as  Daisy  had  half  feared  it  would  be — giving 
an  additional  relish  to  the  great  variety  of  deli- 
cate and  tempting  dishes  which  Mrs.  Ward 
included  under  the  New  England,  head  of  a 
"  sociable  cup  of  tea." 

Daisy,  feeling  that  she  was  enjoying  this  par- 
ticular little  gathering  for  the  last  time — ber 
associations  with  that  house  and  tea-table  were 
exceedingly  pleasant — and  knowing  also  that 
she  was  in  the  line  of  her  duty — for  was  she  not 
going  home  the  next  day  in  obedience  to  her 
mother's  orders  ? — thought  it  would  be  no  harm 
to  treat  Dr.  Lansing  in  the  same  frank,  friendly 
manner  as  when  they  bad  met  before  in  the 
place.  Her  coolness  bad  been  very  hard  to 
assume,  at  any  rate,  so  it  was  easily  thrown  off. 

The  young  Doctor,  for  his  part,  bad  been 
very  much  puzzled  by  her  altered  manner,  yet 
thought  her  eyes  did  not  confirm  it :  he  was  not 
in  the  least  conceited  or  vain ;  still  something 
indefinable  in  bis  intercourse  with  Daisy  had 
beguiled  him  into  the  belief  that  she  was  not 
averse  to  his  society.  Her  changed  manner, 
therefore,  perplexed  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
stay  at  home  decidedly  this  evening,  according 
to  Mrs.  Ward's  particular  request,  so  that  he 
might  have  one  more  opportunity  of  judging  for 
himself,  and  perhaps  the  pleasure  of  walking 
home  with  her  in  the  evening,  when  he  might 
ask  for  an  explanation.  His  great  fear  was  that 
which  haunts  all  physicians  when  they  are  hop- 
ing for  a  few  hours'  enjoyment,  the  possibility 
of  a  sudden  professional  call;  not  that  he  was 
overburdened  with  practice  either,  poor  young 
gentleman,  but  even  that  fear  proved  quite 
groundless.  Hour  after  hour  flew  by  on  very 
bright  wings;  conversation  never  flagged,  al- 
though sustained  chiefly  without  much  aid  from 
Daisy,  who  was  quite  willing  to  do  nothing 
besides  appreciating  and  enjoying — it  is  not 
every  body  who  knows  how  to  do  that  Dr. 
Lansing  had  become  well  aware  of  her  quick 
intellectual  sympathies,  and  when  they  were 
alone  be  possessed  the  faculty  of  bringing  out 
her  mental  powers  to  an  extent  that  astonished 
herself.  But  on  this  evening,  when  his  own 
intellect  seemed  even  brighter  than  common,  he 
addressed  but  few  observations  directly  to  her; 


yet  it  was  the  bright  glance  of  her  eye  while  he 
was  speaking  that  stimulated  his  brain,  giving  a 
fresh  and  brilliant  tone  to  all  he  said.  He  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Ward  and  her  son  were  New 
Englanders ;  they  knew  Boston  by  heart  Dr. 
Clifton  was  full  of  refined  wit,  and  had  plenty 
of  professional  reminiscences:  he  was  at  all 
times  a  charming,  genial  companion.  Besides 
conversation,  music  lent  its  fascinations.  When 
the  piano  was  opened,  Daisy  was  surprised  to 
hear  Mrs.  Ward  call  upon  Dr.  Lansing  to  bring 
his  flute  from  his  office  and  accompany  Miss 
Clifton.  The  flute  was  an  instrument  more 
valued  in  those  days — thirty-five  years  ago — 
than  at  present  The  joint  harmony  formed 
another  and  dangerously  sweet  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  young  people,  for  the  songs  of 
that  period  were  sentimental  and  frequently  full 
of  tender  meaning.  Some  of  the  lines  in  the 
plaintive  song  of  "  Isle  of  Beauty "  were  lin- 
gered over  with  a  depth  of  tenderness  greater 
than  the  written  music  called  for;  a  little  trem- 
ulousness  on  the  flute  notes  was  not  remarka- 
ble, and  might  readily  be  accounted  for;  but 
once  or  twice  the  Doctor  fancied  be  caught  a 
slight  tremor  in  Daisy's  voice. 

Yes,  it  was  a  most  delightful  visit;  and  poor 
Daisy,  it  was  to  be  her  last;  after  this  evening 
would  she  ever  see  Dr.  Lansing  again  ?  or  hold 
conversation  with  him? 

At  length  it  became  manifestly  late..  While 
the  ladies  were  getting  on  their  bonnets,  and 
good-byes  were  being  exchanged,  Dr.  Lansing 
suddenly  disappeared.  Daisy  did  not  see  him 
go,  yet  she  knew  that  every  body  except  him 
was  in  the  room,  and  in  her  little  heart  she  had 
been  fancying  that  he  might  offer  to  escort  her 
home,  in  which  case  she  certainly  hoped  her 
uncle  would  not  insist  on  preventing  bis  taking 
the  trouble. 

Shaking  hands  and  kissing  came  to  an  end, 
however,  without  any  signs  of  the  young  Doc- 
tor: they  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  front 
door,  passed  his  very  office,  and  finally  down 
the  steps  into  the  street.  All  this  time  Daisy 
noticed  that  young  Mr.  Ward  came  near  her, 
but  as  she  had  no  sort  of  regard  for  him,  it  only 
added  keenness  to  her  wish  that  Dr.  Lansing 
would  again  make  his  appearance ;  he  did  not, 
so  she  was  compelled  at  last  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Ward,  "Be  kind  enough  to  tell  Dr.  Lansing 
that  I  left  my  good-by  for  him,"  and  was  turn- 
ing away  most  reluctantly,  under  the  care  of 
Robert  Ward,  when  the  Doctor  suddenly  came 
to  the  front  door,  looking  thoroughly  perplexed 
and  annoyed,  though  he  could  not  help  smiling. 

"Miss  Clifton,"  he  said,  "I  am  in  a  most 
singular  plight.    Mrs.  Ward,  have  you  seen  my 
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.hat?  I  left  it  in  my  office,  and  one  or  two  cape 
also." 

.  No,  Mrs.  Ward  could  not  tell  him  any  thing 
about  his  hat  at  all,  but  an  expression  crossed 
the  face  of  Robert  Ward,  while  he  turned  away 
his  head,  which  said  very  plainly,  "You  will 
find  neither  hat  nor  cap,  Doctor,  until  I  get 
back  from  seeing  Miss  Clifton  home."  No  one 
saw  this  expression  but  Daisy ;  and  the  Doctor 
coming  down  to  the  pavement  further  said, 

"I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of 
walking  home  with  you  this  evening,  but  am 
unwilling  to  detain  you  while  I  make  further 
search,  Miss  Clifton." 

Daisy  would  have  much  preferred  waiting  to 
going  home  under  the  protection  of  Robert 
Ward ;  but  as  it  was  rather  awkward  standing 
there  under  the  circumstances,  she  immediately 
made  a  move  to  join  her  uncle  and  aunt,  who 
were  a  little  beyond  her,  first,  however,  giving 
Dr.  Lansing  her  own  farewell,  which  was  some 
satisfaction.  I 

.  Her  walk  up  Broadway  with  Robert  Ward  was 
extremely  tedious  and  uncomfortable;  obliged 
to  hear  complimentary  speeches  when  she  did 
not  care  a  farthing  what  he  thought  of  her,  and 
thoroughly  satisfied,  as  she  was,  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  disappointment  by  hiding 
Dr.  Lansing's  hat  himself,  she  could  not  feel 
the  least  flattered  by  the  arrangement.  If  he 
had  coveted  her  company  for  the  walk,  he  bad 
purchased  it  at  so  mean  a  price  that  really  she 
could  hardly  be  civil  to  him. 

Weary,  vexed,  and  disappointed,  Daisy  fin- 
ished her  last  evening  in  New  York  by  yielding 
to  a  hearty  crying  spell  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
sympathizing  Aunt  Ellen,  while  they  were  both 
in  her  chamber,  gathering  up  the  few  remaining 
things  left  unpacked  about  the  room.  Mrs. 
Clifton  possessed  penetration  enough  to  know 
just  how  Daisy  felt,  and  generosity  enough  to 
make  no  parade  of  her  penetration.  Her  sy  m- 
pathy, though  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  the 
subject,  found  expression  in  many  little  acts 
and  looks  of  tenderness  for  which  Daisy  felt 
intensely  grateful,  both  then  and  afterward;  in 
fact,  the  friendship  that  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  person  and  circumstances  of  a  first 
love,  becomes  woven  into  the  feelings  like 
threads  of  spun  gold.  A  sort  of  fascinating 
charm  often  beautifies  the  plainest  countenance, 
if  it  belongs  to  one  who  mentions  the  beloved 
name  with  kindness,  or  perchance  brings  tidings 
that  we  are  longing  to  hear. 

Much  as  Daisy  had  always  loved  her  Uncle 
and  Aunt  Clifton,  they  were  now  dearer  than 
ever  to  her  heart.  Might  she  not  feel  assured 
of  their  approbation  and  support  if  the  worldly 
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wisdom  of  her  family  should  oppose  obstacles 
to  her  further  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Lansing  ? 
Were  they  not  too  high-minded  to  condemn  a 
young  gentleman  of  refined  and  noble  charac- 
ter, merely  because.  Fortune  had  not  showered 
her  capricious  gifts  upon  him? 

In  the  midst  of  such  thoughts — severely 
scolding  herself,  too,  because  she  could  not 
keep  them  in  subjection — Daisy  at  length  fin- 
ished her  .arrangements;  site  laid  out  every 
thing  she  would  want  to  wear  in  the  morning, 
took  from  her  purse  her  parting  presents  for 
the  servants,  and  lastly,  stood  upon  the  table 
the  soft,  white  rabbit,  intended  for  Harry,  and  a 
queer  little  India  rubber  dog  for  him  to  employ 
his  energies  upon,  while  his  coming  teeth  were 
troubling  .him;  tnjsn  dismissed  forcibly  every 
intrusive  thought,  and  compelled  herself  to  go 
u>  sleep. 

Her  uncle's  cheerful  voice  waked  her,  after 
what  seemed  but  a  few  minutes'  nap.  Day  was 
just  dawning,  and  she  saw  through  the  east 
window,  which  had  been  left  uncurtained  lest 
she  should  sleep  too  late,  the  presage  of  a  lovely 
morning  in  the  beautiful  gray  and  rose-colored 
clouds,  spreading  wider  and  higher  up  the  sky, 
and  then  rolling  away  in  soft,  fleecy  folds. 

"Come,  Daisy,"  called  Dr.  Clifton,  "your 
aunt  and  breakfast  are  waiting  for  you,  and  so 
is  the  steam-boat ;  are  your  trunks  fastened  ?" 

"  I  am  all  ready,  uncle  dear,"  answered.  Daisy, 
"but  sit  down  without  me,  please.  I  must  go  to 
Harry  a  minute — he  is  awake."  But  the  rabbit 
and  the  little  dog,  by  which  Daisy  expected  to 
purchase  her  release  from  her  darling,  proved 
ineffectual;  the  baby  clung  to  her  neck  and 
would  not  be  comforted. 

"O,  Miss,"  said  the  nurse,  "how  he  does 
love  you  1  I  do  n't  know  what  I  shall  do  when 
you  are  gone,  you  have  helped  me  so  much  with 
him." 

"Precious,  darling  little  fellow,"  exclaimed 
Daisy,  holding  him  close  in  her  arms,  "  I  must 
go—good-by,  Harry — here,  love  his  little  rab- 
bit— kiss  cousin  once  more,"  and  the  rosy, 
balmy  mouth  sought  her  own  lips,  and  then 
Daisy  tore  herself  away,  while  the  nurse  took 
Harry  from  her  embrace  crying  terribly. 

A  hurried  breakfast — kisses,  tears,  and  em- 
braces, then  a  whirling  drive  down  Broadway, 
and  Daisy  found  herself  at  the  boat,  just  as  the 
last  bell  was  ringing.  The  carriage  door  flew 
open  for  her  uncle  to  jump  out,  when  another 
hand  caught  her  own,  and  another  voice — one 
whose  tones  were  unexpected  and  welcome — 
said  hurriedly, 

"  I  will  take  Miss  Clifton  on  board,  Doctor, 
if  you  wish  to  attend  to  the  trunks." 
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The  Doctor  did  wish  to  do  so,  of  course, 
although  he  had  brought  his  man-servant  on 
the  coach-box  for  the  express  purpose.  Only  a 
few  moments  remained  for  the  passengers,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Lansing  just  managed  to  secure 
Daisy's  entrance  into  the  saloon — then  with  a 
few  low-spoken  words  and  a  look  into  her  eyes, 
lie  was  gone  over  the  quickly  withdrawn  plank. 

"  That  young  man  just  saved  his  distance," 
said  a  cautious  old  bachelor,  who  had  been 
ready  for  the  boat  to  start,  so  far  as  be  and  his 
effects  were  concerned,  any  time  within  the  last 
half  hour. 

"Yes,"  said  his  companion,  "how  can  any 
body  be  so  foolish  and  venturesome?  But  I 
dare  say  he  brought  some  young  woman  down, 
and  they  always  make  people  hurry  and  scurry 
if  they  want  to  go  anywhere — never  ready  in 
time — and  then  such  a  power  of  baggage  as 
there  always  is  to  see  after.  Thank  fortune, 
there 's  no  woman  kind  on  this  boat  belonging  to 
me.  I  always  think  of  the  old  lady  who  had  a  big 
trunk,  a  little  trunk,  a  band-box,  and  a  bundle, 
and  I 'm  absolutely  afraid  to  take  the  charge  of 
any  of  'em."  (A  happy  escape  for  the  ladies, 
my  friend.) 

Such  was  Daisy's  confusion  of  mind  that,  not 
until  the  boat  was  actually  in  motion  did  she 
remember  her  Uncle  Clifton.  She  had  bidden 
liim  the  farewell  too  affectionate  for  the  public 
gaze  before  leaving  home,  but  still  she  had 
expected  to  say  a  few  words  more  at  the  wharf. 
How  ungrateful  he  must  have  thought  me  1  was 
her  mortifying  reflection.  I  did  not  even  look 
round  to  see  if  he  was  near  me,  and  now  the 
boat  is  going.  Where,  too,  are  the  friends  who 
were  to  take  charge  of  me  ?  And,  in  consider- 
able trepidation,  Daisy  stepped  quickly  to  the 
railing,  hoping  to  see  her  uncle,  as  the  boat 
slowly  moved  out  from  the  dock.  There  he 
was,  almost  near  enough  to  shake  hands,  and 
with  a  very  cheerful,  satisfied  expression  on  his 
countenance.  Close  by  his  side  stood  Dr.  Lan- 
sing, looking — not  so  cheerful. 

Daisy  was  assured  by  her  uncle's  countenance 
that  he  had  not  felt  slighted — he  was  not  sel- 
fish— but  she  also  knew  that  he  must  perceive 
how  she  was  blushing ;  indeed,  she  hardly  nn- 
derstood  his  hurried  information  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stevens  were  on  board,  and  that  her  trunks 
were  safe.  Chained  to  the  spot,  and  feeling 
painfully  lonely  as  the  dashing  wheels  were 
widening  every  instant  the  distance  between 
herself  and  her  friends  on  the  wharf,  poor  Daisy 
could  scarcely  prevent  tears  from  falling.  After 
a  time  the  gentlemen  had  recourse  to  their 
handkerchiefs  to  continue  their  intercourse  with 
her,  and  Daisy,  to  avoid  remark,  leaned  on  the 
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railing,  with  her  handkerchief  carelessly  waving 
over  the  side.  There  was  some  comfort  even 
in  this.  She  was  aroused  presently  by  the 
friendly  voice  of  Mr.  Stevens,  a  kind,  fatherly 
old  gentleman,  as  he  touched  her  shoulder. 

"Here  you  are  at  last,  my  dear,"  he  said. 
"  My  wife  and  I  were  afraid  you  had  not  got 
down  in  time  until  we  saw  Dr.  Clifton  on  the 
wharf ;  but  there  was  some  mistake  made  about 
our  baggage,  and  we  have  been  engaged  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  boat,  trying  to  get  the  matter 
straight,  until  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  we  went 
through  the  saloon  and  lower  cabin  to  look  for 
you.  This  is  a  nice  hiding-place  you  have 
found.  Come,  shall  we  go  to  Mrs.  Stevens  ? 
She  has  reserved  a  seat  for  you,  for  really  there 
is  a  great  number  of  passengers,  and  seats  are 
scarce." 

"Certainly,  sir.  I  would  like  to  be  seated. 
I  am  so  glad  you  found  me,"  said  Daisy,  with  a 
sensation  of  unspeakable  relief ;  and  giving  her 
handkerchief  a  last  decided  shake  before  turning 
away,  she  took  her  old  friend's  offered  arm  and 
turned  toward  the  saloon,  leaving  behind  her 
the  imposing  city  of  New  York  bathed  in  the 
twofold  luster  of  a  glorious  early  morning,  and 
the  rainbow  hues  of  love's  first  young  dream. 

A  certain  small  volume  of  choice  poetry, 
which  had  not  been  in  Daisy's  possession  when 
she  left  her  uncle's  house  in  the  morning,  was 
now  closely  held  in  her  hand  awaiting  a  favor- 
able moment  for  being  examined.  Before  that 
longed-for  moment  came,  however,  she  was 
destined  to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal. 

Mrs.  Stevens  had  made  Daisy  welcome  to 
the  seat  she  had  saved  for  her,  had  asked  after 
her  parents  and  her  visit,  etc.,  and  then,  in  a 
motherly  kind  of  way,  she  said,  "  My  dear,  will 
you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  beautiful  little  book 
you  have  in  your  hand  ?" 

What  could  Daisy  do  ?  To  make  a  mystery 
of  the  book  would  be  dangerous.  Mrs.  Stevens 
might  think  she  was  in  possession  of  something 
on  the  order  of  Don  Juan,  or  some  very  irre- 
ligious volume,  or  she  could  not  tell  what  And 
yet  how  could  she  give  out  of  her  own  hand, 
and  let  a  comparative  stranger  be  the  first  to 
open  its  precious  leaves  ?  With  a  quick-coming 
color,  and  an  involuntary  hesitancy,  she  replied, 
"I  scarcely  know  What  the  poems  are  like, 
ma'am.  I  have  not  yet  read  them  attentively ; 
but  perhaps  you  will  find  them  interesting," 
and  she  handed  her  the  book. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Stevens. 
"Would  you  like  to  look  over  this  magazine? 
There  are  some  very  good  things  in  it" 

Behind  its  convenient  pages  Daisy  concealed 
her  troubled  face,  and  also  made  the  unwelcome 
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discovery  that  Mrs.  Stevens  had  found  one  of 
the  white  leaves  quite  as  interesting  as  those 
that  were  printed.  At  length  she  said,  "Ex- 
cuse me,  my  dear,  I 'm  an  old  friend  of  your 
family,  and  you  will  allow  me  a  little  liberty. 
Can  you  tell  me  which  of  the  Lansings  this 
young  man  is?  I  see  it  is  F.  D.,  and  I  think 
he  must  be  old  Felix  Lansing's  son.  I  knew 
him  very  well." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Daisy,  "  I  can  not 
inform  you  about  that.  I  believe  he  comes 
from  Massachusetts." 

Ah,  yes,  exactly !  My  dear,"  turning  to  her 
husband  who  was  deep  in  the  morning  paper, 
"you  remember  Felix  Lansing,  don't  you,  the 
Representative  to  Congress  in  our  native  town 
In  Massachusetts— before  we  were  married,  you 
know  ?" 

"Lansing,  did  you  say?  O,  yes — yes,  I  re- 
member him  very  well  indeed  ;  a  first-rate  man. 
What  of  htm  ?   Is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  his  wife.  "I  was 
just  thinking  this  might  be  his  son." 

"Who?  where?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stevens, 
pushing  up  his  gold  spectacles,  and  looking 
eagerly  round.  "  Point  him  out  to  me,  my  dear. 
I  should  like  to  speak  to  him." 

Daisy  felt  her  face  tingling  all  over,  and  hastily 
pulled  down  her  thick  veil.  But  Mrs.  Stevens 
calmly  replied,  as  she  placed  the  writing  within 
range  of  her  husband's  vision,  "  I  did  not  see  the 
person,  my  dear ;  it  is  this  writing  I  alluded  to. 
I  thought  very  likely  this  might  be  Felix  Lan- 
sing's son." 

"  Well,"  saM  the  old  gentleman  adjusting  his 
spectacles  again,  and  looking  attentively  at  the 
name,  "yes,  it  might  be;  he  had  two  sons  I 
know,  and  the  youngest  graduated  at  old  Har- 
vard with  high  honors  at  the  same  time  with 
our  poor  dear  Vincent  I  remember  hearing 
afterward  that  he  determined  to  study  medicine; 
but  if  he  did  he  must  have  had  a  struggling 
time  of  it,  for  his  father  left  but  little  to  his 
family.  These  members  of  Congress  generally 
spend  as  they  go,  and  live  pretty  high,  too." 

"  Could  you  tell  me,  my  love,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Stevens  to  Daisy,  "  whether  this  young  man  is 
now  a  practicing  physician  ?" 

"  He  is,  ma'am,"  replied  Daisy  in  a  choked 
kind  of  voice,  for,  to  add  to  her  discomfiture, 
she  saw  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  not  far 
from  them,  who  were  evidently  drinking  in  every 
word  of  this  embarrassing  conversation. 

"And  perhaps  you  know  where  his  resi- 
dence is?" 

"  Will  she  never  stop?"  thought  Daisy.  But 
she  answered,  from  behind  that  good  thick  veil, 
"He  has  taken  my  uncle's  former  office,  and 
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boards  with  Mrs.  Ward  in  the  same  house  at 
present" 

"Indeed!  Yon  don't  tell  me!"  exclaimed 
the  old  lady.  "Why,  husband,  only  think,  lie 
must  be  living  quite  in  our  neighborhood,  with 
our  old  friend  Mrs.  Ward.  You  must  really  go 
and  hunt  him  up  when  we  come  back.  Excel- 
lent family,  my  dear  Miss  Clifton  ;  could  n't  be 
better ;  but  very  poor,  I  am  afraid.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens and  I  are  away  from  New  York  so  fre- 
quently, visiting  our  married  children,  you  know, 
that  we  quite  lose  sight  of  our  neighbors,  I 
might  say.  We  must  really  try  to  do  better  in 
future,  and  pay  this  young  man  some  friendly 
attention,  as  the  son  of  our  old  friend.  Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  his  name  was  Felix, 
after  his  father  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Daisy,  "  I  think  you  did 
not" 

"  Frederick,  I  suppose  then,  or  Francis,"  said 
the  persevering  old  lady. 

How  much  longer  this  trial  might  have  con- 
tinued it  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  a  black 
man,  whom  Daisy  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
deliverer,  just  then  come  along  ringing  a  bell, 
and  calling  out,  "Breakfast,  ladies,  breakfast," 
whereupon  the  elderly  couple  traveled  promptly 
down  to  the  cabin,  leaving  Daisy  free  to  go  into 
the  deserted  saloon,  where  she  could  be  alone. 

Not  until  she  was  safely  locked  into  her  be- 
loved chamber  at  home  that  night  did  she  in- 
dulge herself  in  the  luxury  of  opening  her 
volume  of  poems.  Her  name,  "with  the  re- 
spects "  of  F.  D.  Lansing,  were  what  any  body 
might  have  written.  The  date,  which  was  of 
the  precious  memorable  evening,  and  the  word 
"Mixpah,"  conveyed  more  meaning  to  Daisy 
than  to  any  one  besides;  That  little  volume 
must  be  kept  in  her  most  fragrant  drawer — the 
drawer  that  had  lavender,  rose  leaves,  etc., 
strewed  about  it  Her  little  book-shelves  were 
not  good  enough. 

During  several  following  months  a  regular 
correspondence  was  maintained  with  her  Aunt 
Clifton.  In  every  letter  some  slight  mention 
would  be  made  of  their  mutual  friend,  Dr.  Lan- 
sing ;  he  had  just  spent  an  evening  with  them, 
or  he  had  called  recently,  and  desired  to  be 
remembered,  etc.  .  This  little  passage  in  the 
letter  was  always  dwelt  upon  quite  thoughtfully 
by  Daisy,  although  no  remark  was  made  by 
her  mother. 

Here  let  it  be  recorded  that  in  the  heart  of 
Dr.  Lansing,  Daisy's  image  had  grown  neither 
faint  nor  less  attractive;  on  the  contrary,  ab- 
sence only  served  to  heighten  and  increase  the 
charms  by  which  his  guileless  nature  had  at 
first  been  won.   But  a  high  sense  of  manly 
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honor  prevented  him  from  declaring  his  attach- 
ment, until  his  success  in  the  career  he  had 
chosen  should  be  such  as  to  warrant  him  in 
asking  Iter  to  leave  her  father's  luxurious  home 
to  share  bis  fortunes.  Dark  indeed  seemed  bis 
worldly  prospects ;  day  after  day  wore  on  with- 
out bringing  any  increase  to  jus  practice.  His 
clear,  vigorous  mind,  grasping  and  mastering 
every  subject  of  investigation,  appeared  to  be 
of  no  service  to  him;  he  could  not  make  bis 
talents  bring  hint  an  income -on  which  to  estab- 
lish that  happy,  home  which  continually  mocked 
bis  fancy.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  valuable 
articles  contributed  by  him  to  different  period- 
icals be  might  have  given  up- in  despair.  But 
by  means  of  these  exertions  he  was  not  only 
kept  quite  above  pecuniary  embarrassment,  but 
his  intellectual  powers  became  more  widely 
known.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  nature  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  become 
celebrated  outside  of  the  profession  be  bad 
chosen ;  nevertheless  he  did. 

One  day  late  in  Autumn  a  letter  was  received 
from  Mrs.  Clifton,  and  at  the  very  end- came 
these  words : 

"  I  must  not  omit  a  very  gratifying  piece  of 
intelligence;  at  least  to  you,  Daisy,  who  know 
how  highly  we  value  our  friend  Dr.  Lansing, 
the  news  will  be  interesting.  He  came  to  us 
late  last  evening  looking  remarkably  bright,  as 
he  has  been  far  from  looking  recently.  '  I  have 
come  to  ask  your  coogratwlatioas,  my  friends,' 
were  his  first  words,  'who  have  been  pulling 
the  wires  to  get  me  out  of  this  "Slough  of  De- 
spond," in  which  I  have  so  long  been  plunged. 
I  can  not  tell,  but  to  my  unfeigned  surprise  I 
received  to-night  this  letter,  giving  me  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  in  a  New  England  col- 
lege, to  fill  a  vacancy  recently  made.  Here  is 
the  letter,  Dr.  Clifton,  for  you  to  read.  My 
struggles  in  New  York  among  hundreds  of 
competitors  are  now  happily  at  an  end.' 

"My  hasbaad  took  the  letter  and  very  gravely 
perused  it ;  so  gravely,  indeed,  that  I  suddenly 
began  to  suspect  who  one  of  the  wire-pullers 
had  been  at  any  rate.  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
all  that  we  said  to  him,  as  well  as  some  things 
that  he  said  to  us. 

"And  bow,  my  dear  child,  are  you  not  glad? 
You  would  congratulate  him  also  if  you  had  the 
opportunity,  would  n't  you  ?  Your  father  and 
mother  must  become  acquainted  with  onr  new 
professor;  and  as  I  think  he  will  show  to  more 
advantage  under  our  roof  than  anywhere  elstfj 
because  he  is  more  at  home  with  us,  I  make  it 
my  particular  request — without  his  knowledge, 
however— that  they  will  come  to'  New  York 
early  next  week,  and  bring  you  with  them  for 


change  of  air,  so  that  on  his  return  from  New 
England,  whither  he  was  obliged  to  go  at  once, 
he  will  find  you  here.  I  can  not  write  any  mora 
now,  for  I  bear  Harry  calling  for  me.  I  wish 
you  were  here  to  take  .him." 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Clifton  had  looked  with  stmt 
anxiety  on  their  daughter,  remarking  ber  sweet 
and  dutiful  submission,  while  ahe  was  daily 
becoming  less  animated  and  more  pale.  Noth- 
ing had  been  said  to  Daisy,  but  Mr.  Cliftoa  had 
written  to  his  brother  making  inquiries  regard- 
ing Dr.  Lansing,  to  all  of  which  Dr.  Cliftoa 
had  responded  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
The  bright  prospects  now  opening  to  the  young 
man  forbade  any  further  opposition  on  the 
former  grounds— his  worth  bad  never  been 
questioned.  The  journey  to  New  York,  there- 
fore, was  a  thing  that  actually  came  to  past; 
and  in  those  days^lt  was  a  journey,  occupying 
nearly  an  entire  day. 

Daisy's  bloom  and  spirits  soon  revived  on 
finding. that  her  parents  were  charmed  with  Dr. 
Lansing;  and  when,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
brief  period  of  happiness,  her  father  came  to 
her  and  told  her  that  she  was  wanted  in  the 
library,  and  drawing  her  within  bis  arms  kindly 
told  her  that  he  had  just  given  his  fuH  approba- 
tion and  consent;  although  sbe  smiled  and 
cried  both  at  once,  and  could  do  nothing  more, 
still,  I  think,  sbe  was  not  very  much  surprised. 

Before  she  could  leave  the  room  her  uncle 
and  aunt  came  in. 

"  Ah,  Daisy,"  said. Dr.  Clifton,  "  who  came  to 
New  York  last  Spring,  heart-whole  and  inde- 
pendent, to  Miejp  Aunt  Clifton  move  into  her 
new  bouse,  and  for  nothing  elstf  You  are 
several  kisses  in  my  debt  because  you  entirely 
forgot  my  existence  on  the  day  of  your  return 
home,  after  discharging  that  important  mis- 
sion." 

"Don't  laugh,  dear  ancle,"  said  Daisy,  "and 
I  will  pay  the  debt  at  once,"  which  she  accord- 
i  ngly  did,  and  then  made  good  ber  escape.  We 
are  too  considerate  to  follow  her- 

While  Agnes  was  gone  I  walked  to  the  win- 
dow where  my  flowers  were— condoled  with 
them  about  the  weather,  and,  after  the  style 
of  poor  "Miss  Fox,"  I  watered  them,  and 
"snipped"  a  little,  here  and  there,  with  my 
scissors. 

I  sung  to  my  bird,  but  could  only  elicit  the 
faintest  kind  of  troubled  chirp  in  reply;  and 
then  I  returned  to  my  sofa  and  nay  knitting, 
feeling  that  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  kind  of  day. 

Agnes's  mother  came  in  with  her  well-filled 
work-basket,  and  one  of  the  children  brought 
me  her  newly  dressed  doll  to  admire;  still  »y 
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thoughts  wandered.  I  felt  anxious,  and  found 
myself  frequently  wondering  whether  any  thing 
besides  the  weather  bad  prevented  Philip  from 
writing  to  bis  mother  as  usual. 

About  noon  I  heard  a  flying  step  from  the 
chamber  above,  and  Agnes,  all  animation,  ca- 
pered into  the  room. 

"Now,  Aunt  Lucy,  you  will  please  interpret 
this  story  for  me  ;  you  never  iuvented  it  in  the 
world;  for  there  is  no  romance  about  it,  such 
as  there  always  is  in  imaginary  love-stories. 
Who  were  the  people?  I  think  I  have  a  kind 
of  suspicion." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Dr.  Lansing,  Agnes, 
or  of  a  sweet  baby  named  Harry  ?" 

"No,  auntie,  not  exactly;  but  I  do  know  a 
gentleman  who  resembles  him— a  Dr.  Bayard, 
my  own  father,  who  was  once  professor  of  a 
college,  and  is  now  its  president;  and  I  think 
my  mother  must  have  been  quite  beautiful 
enough  to  have  been  '  Daisy.'  " 

"  You  know  a  lady  now,  Agnes,  who  has  long 
been  a  widow,  but  whose  noble  husband  you 
were  too  young  " — 

uO,  Aunt  Lucy,"  cried  the  warm-hearted 
girl, "  now  I  understand !  You  are  Aunt  Clifton 
yourself,  and  the  baby  Harry  has  grown  up  to 
be  my  tall  cousin  Philip.  Father  is  Dr.  Lan- 
sing, and  mamma  is  Daisy.  How  stupid  I  was ! 
But  your  dear  husband,  so  kind  and  cordial,  I 
shall  never  know.  You  are  the  only  one  who 
has  suffered,  and  yet  you  are  the  one  to  write 
this  cheerful,  pleasant  story  about  mamma's 
young  days,  and  her  courtship." 

"Give  me  no  credit  for  that,  Agnes,  darling. 
Your  mother  was  a  favorite  niece  with  me  when 
she  was  young,  as  she  still  is,  you  know.  I 
wrote  this  little  history  of  Iter  first  and  only 
love  one  day  when  I  felt  strangely  depressed 
and  lonely,  hoping  to  give  you  pleasure  some 
day  or  other  when  you  might  need  cheering; 
and  as  to  my  being  generally  cheerful  when  I 
am  a  constant  sufferer,  I  deserve  no  commenda- 
tion. If  I  liave  endured  many  trials,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  have  not  blessings  been  richly 
mingled  with  my  cup  of  bitterness?  Where 
could  kinder  or  more  loving  hearts  be  found  to 
shelter  me  with  their  love  than  those  of  your 
dear  father  aed  mother,  and  their  warm-hearted 
children?  When  Philip  is  able  to  provide  a 
home  for  his  mother,  do  you  think  his  wife  will 
beany  more  tender  of  me  than  you  all  are  here  ?" 

Agnes,  smiled,  looked  beautifully  confused, 
sad  bid  her  face  on  my  shoulder.  But  while  I 
smoothed  her  curb  caressingly  the  postman's 
knock  sounded  at  the  front  door,  and,  starling 
■Pv  she  hastened  down  stairs  to  receive  the 
longed-for  letters. 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

THE  place  of  Wyclif  m  our  literature  is  of 
such  unquestioned  eminence  that  it  has 
seldom  been  disputed  that  he  is  entitled  to  at 
least  equal  rank  with  Chaucer.  In  recent  years 
the  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  some  indi- 
rect controversy.  On  one  side  the  critics  who, 
as  Mr.  Marsh,  hold  strong  opinions,  and  have 
decided  sympathies  with  that  great  cause  cham- 
pioned for  four  hundred  years  by  our  strongest 
intellects  and  not  yet  fully  triumphant — the  cause 
of  conscience  against  Rome— who  believed  liter- 
ature to  be  worthless  when  divorced  from  truth 
and  put  on  neutral  ground,  who  can  not  believe 
that  Artemas  Ward  can  for  a  moment  contest 
the  place  of  Lowell  in  satire  or  humor,  who 
believe  that  intense  convictions  on  the  right 
side  count  for  some  tiling  in  critical  estimates — 
these  have  advanced  the  claims  of  Wyclif  be- 
yond the  older  standards,  and  incline  to  believe 
him  fairly  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  honor. 

On  the  other  side  a  class  of  critics  who  resent 
religious  positivism,  and  are  offended  by  con- 
victions of  a  moral  or  theological  nature,  have 
in  various  ways  betrayed  a  tendency  to  under- 
rate the  merits  of  the  reformer.  Mr.  Thomas 
Arnold  has  the  same  scruple  about  Milton. 
Literature,  in  this  view,  is  art  only ;  vehemence 
is  a  merit  until  it  is  suspected  of  sincerity,  but 
becomes  a  fault  so  soon  as  it  appears  to  spring 
from  moral  earnestness.  Wyclif  was  vehement, 
and  in  blood  earnest  about  it,  too. 

This  critical  spirit  appears  in  a  good  deal  of 
our  modern  writing;  and  it  is  curious  how  it 
affects  the  estimates  put  upon  public  men.  For 
example,  Gladstone's  Greek  studies  and  literary 
finish,  even  in  his  speeches,  have  reconciled  this 
school  of  critics  to  his  earnest  liberalism.  They 
often  seem  to  imply  that  his  literary  recreations 
are  a  proof  that  he  is  only  playing  politics.  But 
John  Bright  has  no  such  foil  to  his  earnestness, 
and  the  enemies  of  moral  vehemence  have  hon- 
ored him  with  incessant  abuse.  Just  now  they 
are  trying  to  find  an  excuse  for  adopting  him 
on  the  plea  that  his  experience  as  a  cabinet 
minister  has  toned  down  the  ferocity  of  his 
convictions,  and  will  soon  convert  him  into  an 
admirable  hypocrite. 

The  exact  intellectual  position  of  Wyclif  upon 
the  issue  which  was  being  made  up  in  bis  age, 
and  to  which  he  contributed  so  much,  is  not 
free  from  uncertainty.  In  a  broad  sense,  he 
was  a  Protestant  of  this  century;  rejecting 
without  hesitation  the  theory  of  divine  preroga- 
tives in  the  Pope,  of  a  human  high-priesuhip 
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at  Rome,  and  holding  without  hesitation  the 
freedom  of  individual  conscience,  and  the  duty 
of  persona]  faith  as  essential  to  salvation.  But 
as  yet  the  controversy  had  only  taken  form  in 
vague  outlines,  and  the  men  were  not  yet  born 
who  could  exactly  define  the  grounds  of  the 
struggle. 

The  Reformation  in  the  English  mind — cer- 
tainly in  the  masses — was  accomplished  in 
WycliPs  rime;  but  the  tangling  alliance  of 
Church  and  State  gave  the  controversy  a  political 
character,  subjected  it  to  party  struggles  and 
animosities,  and  gave  minorities  in  numbers 
the  power  to  defeat  the  majority. 

And,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  English 
people  were,  from  1360  to  1688,  defeated  of 
their  will,  or  only  half  endowed  with  the  fruits 
of  their  victories,  through  the  field  for  intrigue, 
and  the  excuses  for  compromise,  afforded  by 
the  State  character  of  religion.  To  have  seen 
his  way  clearly  out  of  this  entangled  question, 
Wyclif  must  have  lived  in  this  century  and  in 
this  country.  A  Church  divorced  from  a  Chris- 
tian State  had  not  demonstrated  its  Christian 
character'  in  the  modern  world ;  and  a  Church 
married  to  the  State  was  something  to  be  regen- 
erated, if  depraved,  but  still  something  never 
to  be  abandoned. 

So  Wyclif  lived  and  died  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Church,  protected  in  his  living  by  the 
royal  grace  of  a  member  of  the  reigning  family, 
and  organizing  the  campaign  for  the  future 
generations  by  insisting  upon  personal  piety, 
cultivating  a  thirst  for  religious  knowledge,  and 
furnishing  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  his 
countrymen  as  the  one  all-conquering  weapon 
for  attack  and  defense.  And  on  these  lines  the 
battle  was  fought  to  the  end.  Throughout,  the 
English  Reformation  was  a  political  struggle, 
redeemed  on  our  side  by  the  elements  imported 
into  the  conflict  by  Wyclif. 

We  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  him. 
He  had  such  learning  as  his  time  afforded. 
He  was  an  Oxford  graduate  and  professor.  He 
led  a  blameless  private  life,  endeared  himself  to 
many  friends,  spoke  with  grace  and  vehemence, 
and  wrote  in  a  style  uhequaled  by  his  contem- 
poraries for  strength,  copiousness,  and  clear- 
ness. No  mean  thinker,  his  mastery  of  ex- 
pression has  given  him  such  fame  as  to  obscure 
the  penetration  and  breadth  of  his  intellect 

His  own  account  of  his  translations  show 
very  clearly  that  his  fame  would  surprise  him- 
self. "  Hindered  for  a  time  from  preaching,  a 
poor  caitiff"  had  set  himself  to  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  vulgar  speech.  He  did  not  know 
that  his  enforced  silence  would  be  so  much 
more  eloquent  than  all  his  sermons  that  he  was 


preaching  with  his  pen  to  untold  millions  of 
English-speaking  men. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  room  for  doubt  how 
far  the  personal  labor  of  Wyclif  may  be  traced 
within  the  work ;  but  there  is  no  question  that 
his  was  the  Inspiring  genius,  and,  prevailingly, 
the  mold  in  which  the  style  was  cast  From 
the  twentieth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Baruch  to  the  end  of  the  Revelation,  the  work 
is  doubtless  Wychlif  s  own ;  and  the  revision 
by  Purvey,  in  1390,  six  years  after  the  death 
of  his  master,  is  doubtless  an  indirect  fruit  of 
WycliPs  genius.  The  Old  Testament  trans- 
lation shows  signs  of  several  hands  having 
labored  upon  it,  though  Hereford  is  commonly 
credited  with  the  work.  The  Psalms  had  been 
previously  translated,  and  some  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  There  had  been  translations 
of  these  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  the  Gospels 
especially  these  versions  display  many  of  the 
best  qualities  of  our  present  text 

Mr.  Marsh  says : 

"  It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  in  the  liter- 
ature of  Protestant  countries  that,  in  every  one 
of  them,  the  creation  or  revival  of  a  national 
literature  has  commenced  with,  or  at  least  been 
announced  by,  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  vernacular,  which  has  been  remarkable 
both  as  an  accurate  representative  of  the  original 
text,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  best  power  of 
the  language  at  that  stage  of  its  development 
Hence,  in  all  these  countries,  these  versions 
have  had  a  very  great  influence,  not  only  upon 
religious  opinion  and  moral  training,  but  upon 
literary  effort  in  other  fields,  and  indeed  upon 
the  whole  philological  history  of  the  nation." 

The  following  from  WycliPs  prologue  to  Lake 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style  with  only  the 
spelling  altered : 

"  Therefore  a  poor  caitiff,  let  for  a  time  from 
preaching,  for  causes  known  of  God,  writeth 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  English,  with  a  short 
exposition  of  old  and  holy  doctors,  to  the  poor 
men  of  his  nation  which  ken  (know)  little  Latin, 
or  none,  and  be  poor  of  wit  and  of  worldly 
chattels,  and  nevertheless  rich  of  good-will  to 
please  God.  .  .  Thus  with  God's  grace  poor 
Christen  men  may  some  deal  know  the  text  of 
the  Gospel,  with  the  coming  sentence  of  old 
holy  doctors,  and  therein  know  the  poor,  and 
meek,  and  charitable,  living  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  to  sue  (follow)  them  in  virtues  and 
bliss ;  and  also  know  the  proud,  and  covetous, 
and  veniable  (venal)  living  of  anti-Christ  and 
his  favorers,  to  flee  them  and  their  cursed  deeds 
and  pains  of  hell." 

The  translation  itself  is  so  thoroughly  modern 
that  the  eminent  writer  already  quoted  say* 
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that  if  Wyclif  were  now  to  be  restored  to  life 
he  would  probably  be  able  to  read  our  common 
Bible  from  beginning  to  end  without  having  to 
ask  the  explanation  of  a  single  passage.  I 
think  Chaucer  would  need  an  interpreter  if, 
recalled  to  life,  he  should  desire  to  read  the 
poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

William  Langland  was  also  a  student  of 
Oxford,  and  after  finishing  his  studies  became 
a  monk  at  Malvern,  in  Worcestershire.  He 
also  remained  in  the  Church  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  sharing  the  reformed  opinions,  and  writing 
to  expose  the  ecclesiastical  and  other  corrup- 
tions of  his  time.  He  mentions  Wyclif  "  that 
warned  them  with  truth."  Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
calls  his  poem  of  Piers  Ploughman  "a  national 
work,"  expressing  in  the  language  of  the  people 
their  complaints  and  their  aspirations. 

This  is  the  main  contrast  between  him  and 
Chaucer,  who  exemplifies  the  new  literary  art, 
language,  and  taste  as  it  existed  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  cultivated  and  courtly  classes,  who 
naturalized  on  English  soil  the  liberal  letters  of 
the  continent  Langland  used  the  older  lan- 
guage, and  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  system 
of  metrical  harmony.  In  this  there  was  no 
rhyme,  no  fixed  arrangement  of  accents,  but 
the  main  feature  was  alliteration.  In  each  coup- 
let at  least  two  important  words  of  each  line 
must  begin  with  the  same  letter.  So  far  as 
accent  was  used  it  consisted  of  having  two  rises 
and  two  falls  of  the  voice  in  every  line.  Thus 
he  imitates  the  old  northern  sagas.  The  vision 
of  Piers  Ploughman  .begins: 

"  In  a  Summer  season 
When  soft  was  lb*  son." 

This  couplet  fairly  shows  the  method  of  the 
verse,  the  play  upon  the  letter  t  making  the 
alliteration,  and  the  words  beginning  with  this 
letter  taking  the  accent  Often  the  second  line 
has  but  one  of  the  letters  which  lead  the  strain, 
but  it  is  the  first  stress  word  of  the  line.  For 
example: 

"A  6ur  fisld  foil  of  folk 
Found  I  there  between." 

A  longer  selection  will  show  at  once  the 
measure  and  the  spirit  of  the  poem : 

"  I  found  there  friars, 
AH  the  four  orders. 
Preaching  the  people 
For  profit  of  themselves. 
Glossed  the  Gospel 
As  them  good  liked 
For  covetous  (ness)  of  Copes, 
Construed  it  at  they  would. 
Many  of  then  master  friars 
Now  clothe  them  at  liking 
For  their  money  and  thefr  merchandise, 
March  (an)  togetk«r<as).» 
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He  finely  satirizes  the  crusading  pilgrimages  and 
the  wonderful  stories  told  by  the  returned  saints : 

"  Pilgrims  and  palmers 
Plight  them  together, 
For  to  seek  Saint  James, 
•  And  saints  at  Rome 

They  went  forth  in  their  way 
With  many  wise  tales. 
And  had  litvt  to  lit 
All  ttuirli/t  after." 

This  is  not  poetry  to  us,  but  it  was  the  only 
poetry  which  the  average  Englishman  of  the 
fourteenth  century  could  understand  or  appre- 
ciate. If  we  do  not  like  it,  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  not  written  for  us,  and  that  its  power 
lay  in  a  versification  and  forms  of  words  now 
obsolete.  We  estimate  none  of  these  men  by 
their  value  to  us ;  we  could  dispense  with  their 
writings  without  serious  loss,  so  far  as  their 
contents  are  concerned ;  but  we  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  results  of  their  influence  upon 
several  generations  of  Englishmen,  and  Lang- 
land perhaps  least  of  all.  The  poem  is  a  suc- 
cession of  dreams.  The  poet,  weary  of  the 
world,  falls  asleep  beside  a  stream  on  Malvern 
Hills.  The  inhabitants  of  the  world  appear 
before  him,  collected  in  a  large  and  beautiful 
meadow,  on  one  side  of  which  stands  a  mount- 
ain on  whose  summit  is  the  castle  of  Truth — 
the  goal  of  dutiful  pilgrimage;  on  the  other 
side  is  the  dungeon  of  Care,  where  all  wrong- 
doers end  their  journey.  The  themes  are  the 
origin  and  destructions  of  society,  the  different 
forms  of  evil,  and  the  conflict  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  world.  The  poem  ends  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle,  when  Conscience  has 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  Castle  of  Unity, 
and  has  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  in  search  of 
Piers  Ploughman. 

These  general  statements  convey  only  a 
vague  idea  of  the  charms  which  the  poem  had 
for  the  people  of  that  age.  It  abounds  in  pop- 
ular illustrations,  familiar  proverbs,  and  a  fume 
of  penetrating  humor  and  sarcasm. 

The  diffusion  of  such  a  poem  among  an  un- 
educated people,  who  had  no  printing-presses 
and  could  not  read,  was  less  difficult  than  it 
seems  to  us.  A  few  manuscripts  could  be  used 
by  many  persons  who  committed  all,  or  portions 
of  the  poem  to  memory  and  repeated  it  to  col- 
lections of  the  people,  at  fairs,  around  May- 
poles, and  in  the  humble  homes  of  the  masses. 
It  was  in  this,  way,  indeed,  that  the  Bible  took 
so  firm  a  hold  upon  England  even  before  the 
invention  of  printing.  The  mere  admission  of 
the  people  to  the  knowledge  of  such  questions 
was  of  itself  an  inspiration ;  the  charm  of  po- 
etry and  the  power  of  moral  earnestness  ac- 
complished the  rest. 
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The  distinctive  merit  of  Chaucer  is,  that 
he  naturalized  on  English  soH  the  cosmopolitan 
forms  and  spirit  of  literary  art  As  Langland 
expressed  the  Anglo-Saxon  side  of  our  national 
genius,  so  Chaucer  is  the  mouth-piece  of  that 
complex  language,  and  art,  and  culture  which 
was  destined,  in  great  part  through  him,  to  be- 
come national,  partly  by  supplanting  the  narrow 
insularism  of  Langland's  public,  but  mostly  by 
blending  together  the  home  and  foreign  stocks 
of  words  and  thoughts. 

So  far  as  art  and  culture  go — and  that  is  a 
long  way — Chaucer's  function  is  wider  and 
higher  than  that  of  the  Malvern  dreamer;  but 
without  the  popular  inspiration  of  the  dreamer 
Chaucer  could  never  have  found  the  large  hon- 
ors which  have  attended  his  work.  He  must 
else  have  been  the  poet  of  a  generation  of  city 
people,  and  been  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  a 
temporary  dialect.  The  uprising  of  the  people 
carried  them  forward  toward  the  culture  of 
Chaucer;  had  they  remained  for  a  generation 
or  two  in  their  ignorance,  the  popular  form  of 
semi-Saxon  speech  would  in  all  probability  have 
taken  on  solidity  and  national  importance,  leav- 
ing the  more  mixed  English  to  die  of  suffoca- 
tion. The  marvel  which  produced  a  nationat 
tongue  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  came  of 
the  simultaneous  movement  along  the  whole 
line  of  English  life. 

Chaucer  was  a  gentleman  in  the  technical 
sense,  which  could  not  be  said  of  any  earlier 
English  poet  He  held  public  offices,  married 
a  court  lady,  knew  the  best  society  of  his  time, 
and  derived  in  these  ways  both  the  peculiar 
culture  and  the  advanced  dialect  of  the  best 
society.  The  contrast  from  this  to  the  rude  life 
of  a  monk  in  that  coarse  age  Is  greater  than  we 
can  easily  perceive.  It  was  for  Chaucer  an  op- 
portunity to  know  and  command  a  whole  world 
shut  lip  against  monks  and  priests  of  the  prov- 
inces. It  was  a  calling  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage of  literature  and  life,  to  study  character 
modified  a  thousandfold  by  close  contact  and 
the  play  of  aspirations  unknown  in  the  rural 
fields.  It  was  to  see  man  acting  from  a  wide 
range  of  motives,  electrified  by  artificial  pas- 
sions, developed  Into  full  outline  of  taste,  sym- 
pathy, and  purpose. 

All  country-bred  yonng  people  know  in  a 
measure  the  contrast  here  marked.  They  are 
allied  to  the  large  world  by  a  thousand  modern 
inventions,  of  which  printing  Is  the  chief ;  but 
they  often  feel  a  sense  of  the  lameness,  narrow- 
ness, barrenness  of  country  life.  It  is  this 
sense  of  intellectual  poverty,  of  social  limita- 
tion, which  makes  thousands  rush  to  the  tffy 
and  thousands  more  pine  for  Its  atmosphere, 


conceived  of  vaguely  as  fall  of  human  sympa- 
thy and  strivings. 

It  is  only  in  a  city  and  within  the  well-kept 
gates  of  its  really  best  society  that  a  short-lived 
man  can  learn  the  human  nature  of  his  genera- 
tion. The  rural  generalisation  is  false  because 
it  is  partial,  founded  on  narrow  induction.  The 
city  one  may  be,  usually  is,  just  as  false  for  the 
same  reason.  But  a  man  with  a  great  gift  of 
eyes  and  social  sympathies  can  learn  the  range 
of  human  life  best  where  it  is  most  various. 

The  second  great  advantage  of  Chancer  lay 
in  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  current 
literary  work  of  France  and  Italy.  To  this  his 
very  birth  contributed,  for  he  was  at  least  half 
French  in  race.  Travel  had  given  Mm  the  per- 
sona] acquaintance  of  Italian  posts,  and  put 
into  his  hands  the  treasures  of  romance  and 
song  which  had  been  accumulated  in  Provencal 
and  Italian. 

His  use  of  these  materials  has  brought  upon 
him  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  But  it  is  jost  as 
easy  to  convict  Sbakspeare  of  literary  theft 
The  question  is  not  where  an  author  obtains 
his  materials,  but  what  use  he  has  made  of 
them.  Neither  Chaucer  nor  Shakspeare  were 
at  the  pains  to  claim  that  they  invented  their 
themes.  But  taking  stories  told  iii  by  others, 
they  immortalized  them  by  telling  them  welL 
One  of  the  best  sermons  preached  in  Chicago, 
in  twelve  months,  lies,  text  and  all,  in  one  of  the 
essays  of  Herbert  Spencer.  But  the  sermon  is 
so  admirable  an  amplification  of  the  thonghtxtf 
the  essayist,  that  only  a  very  limited  intellect 
can  fail  to  see  the  original  merit  in  the  per* 
formance. 

So  Chaucer's  versions  of  mediaeval  tales  upon 
which'  Boccaccio  and  others  had  worked,  are 
entitled  to  consideration  for  what  they  profess 
to  be,  and  to  comparison  with  the  other  versions 
as  the  best  test  of  their  merit.  In  one  sense 
there  is  nothing  new,  for  the  all-embracing  out- 
lines were  early  expressed;  in  a  higher  tense 
the  field  for  originality  is  boundless,  because 
there  is  no  limit  to  possible  netf  combinations, 
and  diversification  may  go  on  endlessly. 

Chaucer  wrote  much.  He  amazes  us  by  his 
variety,  and  overwhelms  us  with  his  wealth. 
One  feels  that  we  should  hold  him  in  higher 
esteem  if  we  had  less  to  examine  and  estimate. 
To  have  written  so  much,  so  well  conceived 
and  executed,  is  itself  a  proof  of  genius.  He 
is  as  various  as  his  themes,  and  shows  exhaust- 
less  fertility  of  invention  and  expression. 

Out  of  his  numerous  poems  the  Canterbury 
Tales  have  been  selected  for  the  highest  praise. 
The  superior  finish  discovered  in  this  work  is 
probably  partly  a  consequence  of  deeper  study. 
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It  has  been  almost  necessary  to  select  one  work 
and  confine  a  criticism  necessarily  limited  in 
time  to  that  alone. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  are  modeled  upon  the 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  In  some  of  them  the 
poet  mentions  that  they  have  been  used  by 
Petrarch ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  rendered  into 
verse  by  several  poets  in  several  centuries. 
The  changes  in  the  language  have  made  such 
havoc  with  the  rhyme  and  the  measure  that  it 
is  difficult  to  put  the  verse  before  the  modern 
reader.  Single  couplets  may  best  serve  the 
present  purpose.  From  the  Patient  Griselda, 
or  Clerk's  Tale,  take  the  following  specimens 
of  his  Italian  lightness : 

"  It  were  lull  hard  to  find  (em)  nowadays. 
In  all  i  town  Griteldai  three  or  two." 

"Grttelda  la  dead  and  eke  (ahw)  her  patience. 
And  both  at  once  are  buried  in  Italy." 

And  he  closes  some  humorous  advice  to 
wives,  the  gist  of  which  is,  they  must  not  endure 
the  tyranny  of  their  husbands: 

"  Be  aye  of  cheer  a»  light  aa  leaf  on  Hod  (en), 
And  let  him  cue,  and  weep,  and  wring,  and  wail." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Chaucer  shared 
in  the  calamities  of  the  political  troubles  of  his 
age.  He  lost  his  office  and  his  property,  and 
saved  his  liberty  by  fleeing  abroad.  He,  how- 
ever, returned  to  England,  and  spent  his  last 
years  in  literary  toils  in  rural  England.  His 
misfortunes  may  not  imply  a  very  lively  attach- 
ment to  imperiled  principles,  but  the  best  judg- 
ment that  can  be  formed  with  our  lights  esti- 
mates him  as  a  just  and  noble  man,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  struggle  then  waged,  and  only 
less  in  this  aspect  of  hit  career  because  of  his 
greatness  as  a  poet.  He  translated  into  prose 
The  Consolations  of  Philosophy — Bcethius — and 
two  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  and  wrote  also  in 
prose  some  short  treatises. 

Modern  expression  makes  some  difficulty  for 
Chaucer's  I>y  its  extreme  modesty,  a  difficulty 
also  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
we  have  really  gained  much  by  discarding  plain- 
ness of  speech;  but,  however  that  be,  all  old 
English  is  necessarily  offensive,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, to  our  ears,  and  poems  dealing  with 
men  and  women  must  contain  many  forms  of 
speech  rendered  vulgar  by  the  peculiar  direction 
which  our  language  has  taken  in  the  social 
vocabulary. 

Such  is  a  brief  estimate  of  the  value  and 
relative  excellence  of  the  four  founders  of  En- 
glish speech  and  literature.  In  language,  we 
are  most  indebted  to  the  prose  of  Mandeville 
and  Wyclif;'  in  literary  art  to  Chaucer;  in  the 
impulses  communicated  by  them  to  the  English 
heart  and  mind,  perhaps  quite  as  much  to  Lang* 
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land  as  to  Wyclif,  to  whom,  however,  a  more 
permanent  influence  belongs  through  his  share 
m  the  great  classic  of  our  tongue — the  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures. 


CONCERNING  LIES. 


I HAVE  a  feeling  of  peculiar  and  earnest 
sympathy  for  those  who  deviate  from  the 
strict  observance  of  truth  j  for  it  is  my  firm 
belief,  based  upon  my  own  personal  experience, 
that  I  was  brought  into  this  world  a  constitu- 
tional liar.  I  lisped  In  falsehoods,  and  when  I 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  five  my  proclivity 
to  exaggerate  was  a  matter  of  such  general 
remark,  that  my  little  brother  of  three  aston- 
ished the  family  by  patting  forward  his  idea  of 
my  failing  in  a  pathetic  prayer  that  "  God  would 
bless  Susie,  and  make  her  quit  making  her  lies." 
This  moral  infirmity  seemed  to  grow  with  my 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  my  strength  for 
many  years,  and  it  was  a  vexed  question  with 
my  parents  whether  it  was  sent  in  mercy  or  in 
judgment. 

'  Now  that  I  have  outlived  and  crashed  down 
what  was  once  almost  an  inveterate  habit,  I  can 
say  that  I  believe  there  was  a  purpose  in  my 
lack  of  honesty,  and  that  it  was  determined 
I  should  learn  the  value  of  principle  through 
much  tribulation,  that  I  might  be  a  guide  as 
well  as  a  warning  to  others. 

As  the  years  went  on,  and  I  grew  from  a  child 
to  a  girl,  and  from  a  girl  to  a  woman,  I  began 
to  feel  that  others  felt  I  could  not  be  relied 
upon.  I  saw,  little  by  little,  yet  always  clearer 
and  more  plainly,  that  no  one  appeared  to  attach 
much  importance  to  my  sayings  or  doings,  and 
I  felt  a  lack  of  that  confidence  and  respect 
which,  while  my  nature  demanded  it,  I  did  not 
deserve. 

However  the  disease  of  lying  may  have  en- 
tered into  my  system  it  was  not  inherited,  and 
I  had  before  roe  constantly  the  example  of  a 
conscientious  and  good  mother ;  and  although 
I  am  not,  nor  dare  I  hope  ever  to  be  as  she 
was,  I  can  say  that  her  strong  and  steady  prin- 
ciple had  a  direet  influence  In  making  me  feel 
that  I-  degraded  myself,  when  I  said  and  did 
things  which  depended  upon  untruth  and  deceit 
for  their  existence.  I  was  often  careless  about 
my  facts,  and  my  habit  of  making  remarks  which 
were  not  true  was  so  fixed  that,  wren  after  I  had 
determined  to  tell  nothing  but  what  I  knew  to 
be  exactly  so,  I  would  occasionally  find  myself 
uttering  idle  words  which; Came  back  to  me  and 
caused  me  much*  soreness  of  heart 

My  experience  in  lying  has  bee*  extensive 
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enough  for  me  to  affirm  most  decidedly  that  it 
is  a  vice  which,  under  no  circumstances,  should 
be  encouraged.  And  yet  I  And  that  sham  is  a 
household,  or,  to  all  appearances,  a  parlor  guest 
in  many  families  who,  perhaps,  entertain  the 
stranger  unawares,  and  (hat  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple are  unwilling  to  seem  what  they  are,  so 
long  as  there  is  any  possibility  for  them  to  seem 
to  be  something  better.  It  tries  me  sorely  to 
find  that  in  this  world  imitation  is  so  much 
more  general  than  reality,  and  it  is  indeed  a 
consolation  for  me  to  reflect  that  in  heaven  all 
things  are  genuine. 

I  have  cultivated  an  admiration  for  truth,  and 
some  inclination  to  adhere  to  it,  but  how  can  I  ? 
The  "  Sorrows  of  Werter  "  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  my  sorrows,  as  I  take  an  inventory  of 
my  wardrobe.  I  have  too  much  to  wear.  The 
fashion  demands  that  I  shall  wear  upon  my 
head  such  a  superabundant  quantity  of  frizzes, 
and  puffs,-  and  braids,  that  it  would  be  an  injus-- 
tice  to  an  idiot  to  Suspect  him  of  being  suffi- 
ciently foolish  to  believe  that  they  grew  there; 
and  if  my  brain  does  not  soon  soften  under  the 
pressure,  my  head  must  be  hard  indeed.  My 
wearing  apparel,  reduced  to  its  elements,  is 
two-thirds  ruffles,  and  the  skirt,  sleeves,  and 
waist,  are  as  skeletons  to  set  off  the  trimming. 
Simplicity  of  dress  ia  now  simply  remarkable, 
and  I  am  bound  to  be  false  so  long  as  I  am 
fashionable.  Positively  I  sometimes  wish  that 
we  had  been  born  clothed,  Kke  the  lower  aui« 
mals  ;  but  perhaps  such  a  desire  is  very  wicked, 
as,  in  that  case,  a  great  many  women  would 
have  had  nothing  to  So,  and  time  might  have 
hung  heavily  on  their  hands. 

To  come  back  to  the  subject  of  lies.  I  think 
that  with  many  of  us  lying  is  a  fixed  habit  which 
it  is  hard  to  overcome;  it  is  a  moral  leprosy 
which  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  society 
and  propriety,  and  which  is  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  neither  as  a  class  nor  as  an 
individual.  Confidence  is  the  basis  of  respect ; 
it  is  impossible  to  confide  in  any  man  or  woman 
who  says  one  thing  and  means  another,  and  we 
must  to  some  extent  look  at  home  to  remedy 
the  evil.  We  need  a  higher  standard  of  moral 
worth,  an  ideal  for  ourselves  which  we  can 
approach  by  slow  degree*,  determined  not  to  go 
backward.  It  is  the  petty  falsehood  that  tar- 
nishes the  pearl  and  geld  of  life,  and  if  we  do 
not  overcome  it,  small  as  it  at  first  appears,  the 
habit  will  grow  upon  us  until  we  ourselves  are 
overcome.  In  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, and  it  is  somewhat  extensive,  I  know 
but  few  whose  words  I  feel  that  I  can  at  all 
times  depend  upon;  and  reflecting  how  few 
they  are,  I  feel  that  integrity  is  belter  than 


silver  or  gold,  to  say  nothing  of  greenbacks. 
There  are  so  many  of  us  who  are  feeble  and 
striving— who,  as  we  try  to  keep  step  in  the 
march  of  life,  find  that  we  sometimes  halt  and 
are  often  weary,  that  I,  who  am  from  this  great 
army  and  of  it,  feel  no  hesitation  in  putting 
forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  a  leaf  from 
the  experience  of  one. 


THEATERS. 

A FEW  years  since,  says  the  Religious 
Herald,  we  were  in  company  with  a  highly 
intelligent  lady,  who  had  herself  been  on  the 
stage.    She  informed .  us  that  she  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  house  of  Macready,  the  cele- 
brated English  tragedian.  He  had  a  very  inter- 
esting family  of  daughters,  in  whose  education 
he  had  taken  great  pains,  but  be  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  attend  the  theater.  ,  He  promised 
them  that,  for  the:  gratification  of  their  curiosity, 
they  might  visit  it  once,  but  only  once..  The 
lady  did  not  state  the  motive  which  induced 
him  to  impose  tins  restriction  on  bis  daughters 
in  regard  to  theaters,  of  which  he  was  deemed 
so  bright  an  ornament    We  can,  however, 
scarcely  conceive  of  but  one  motive. for  his 
course.    He  knew  from  bis  extensive  and  accu- 
rate observation  that  it  was  a  place  sot  suited 
to  promote  the  virtue,  and  the  real  welfare,  of 
susceptible  and  impulsive  young  women.  His 
judgment  and  affection  as  a  father  were  in  con- 
flict with  his  taste  and  interests  as  an  actor. 
His  habits,  love  of  fame,  and  desire  of  gain 
bound  him  to  the  stage ;  but  a  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  daughters  prompted  him  to  guard 
them  against  its  corrupting  influence.  His  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  purity  of  the  stage,  formed, 
as  it  would  have  been,  under  influences  likely 
to  pervert  his  judgment,  could  weigh  but  little, 
but  his  verdict  against  it  reached  ia  opposition 
to  all  his  tastes,  associations,  habits,  and  inter- 
ests, and  practically  expressed  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  evince  its  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness, speaks  a  volume  on  the  subject.    It  is  a 
decision  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal.   If  he 
would  not  permit  his  daughters  to  attend  the 
theater,  under  his  own  eye,  and  to  witness  his 
own  unrivaled  impersonations,  what  parent,  es- 
pecially what  Christian  parent,  can  trust  his 
daughters,  or  bis  sons  either,  to  be  allured 
within  its  fascinating  but  corrupting  influence? 


We  should  forget  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  suffering  in  the  world,  were  we  not  occa- 
sionally, reminded,  of  it  through  our  own, .  . 
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over  earth  moved  still  those  islands  fair 

With  sunset  flush — of  men  miscalled  cloud — 
Upon  the  breezy  ocean  of  the  air  ; 
And  barge-like  floating  with  a  placid  speed, 
They  seemed  to  bear  to  Edens  in  the  west 
Sweet  throngs  of  spirits  folded  in  their  wings, 
That  tipped  with  blaze  and  glow  the  golden  coasts. 
The  hot  sun,  wear)',  dipped  him  in  the  sea, 
lie  laved  therein  his  ruddy  fire,  and  lay 
Across  the  twinkling  ripples  and  the  glass 
A  path  of  light  unto  him :  Thus  without. 
Within,  a  widow  weeping  in  the  gloom. 
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Mourning  her  sun  of  life  already  set 
And  heedless  of  the  hit  young  dawn  of  hope 
Beside  her.   The  dull  chimes  of  the  old  church 
Palled  on  her  with  the  memory  of  a  knell 
Whose  low  last  echoes  ever  boomed  and  throbbed 
Deep  in  the  hollow  tomb  within  her  heart, 
And  smitten  thus,  she  cried,  she  cried  aloud 
To  heaven — 

"  Hold  us,  Father,  by  thy  hand, 
Our  eyes  are  blind  to  thy  fair  day, 
We  grope  and  falter  in  the  way 

We  can  not  understand. 

Yesterday  was  calm  with  light ; 
He  whom  thou  gavest  us  to  be 
A  type  of  thy  sweet  love  and  thee, 

Made  even  day  of  night. 

Fair  was  all  the  sunny  way, 
And  bright  the  Summer  hours  of  love, 
And  fairer  radiance  from  above 

Fell  with  a  constant  ray. 

Now  a  cloud  upon  our  sight 
Hath  fallen :  thou  hast  borne  him  hence 
Above  the  world  of  time  and  sense, 

And  left  but  void  and  blight 

Guide  thou,  guard  our  trembling  feet, 
Unbind  the  lantern  in  thy  hand 
And  lead  us  to  the  God-lit  land 

Where  he  and  we  may  meet" 

Then  silently, 
But  with  the  tenderness  of  sorrow's  love, 
She  drew  her  child  unto  her  stricken  breast ; 
And  lo  I  a  long  red  ray  broke  in  the  gloom, 
Resting  upon  the  fair  gold  of  his  head 
With  warm  caress ;  so  seemed  it  as  the  light 
From  hands  of  God  in  benediction  spread. 


JUNE. 


June  comes,  all  fresh  with  dewy  flowers, 

That  pour  their  incense  on  the  air, 
And  bursting  from  their  cloistered  cells, 

Now  bloom  in  beauty  every-where ; 
The  wild  rose  and  the  violet, 

In  mingled  beauty,  stand  beside 
The  limpid  stream,  and  on  its  wave 

The  water-lily  floats  in  pride. 

Like  sentinels,  the  forest  trees 

Upon  the  sward  long  shadows  fling, 
And  through  the  clover-fields  the  bees, 

Like  wandering  Jews,  are  on  the  wing : 
The  breeze  that  murmurs  in  the  leaves, 

Is  soft  as  that  which  fanned  the  brow 
Of  Egypt's  queen,  and  kissed  the  wave 

That  swept  around  her  gilded  prow. 

Sweet  sounds,  that  fill  the  earth  and  air, 
Of  birds  and  tinkling  water-fall, 

Alike  the  songs  from  David's  harp, 
That  soothed  the  gloomy  heart  of  Saul ! 


Supernal  days  I  the  mystic  spell. 

That  hangs  a  gossamer  in  air, 
Infolds  us  with  its  meshes  light, 

And  paints  the  future  bright  and  fair. 

Sing,  happy  hearts ;  fling  cares  away ; 

No  gloom  should  mar  this  blissful  hour ; 
No  cloud  should  dim  the  radiant  skies ; 

No  blight  consume  the  perfect  flower ; 
AU  nature  bursts  with  teeming  life, 

And  blessings  God  hath  freely  sent, 
Now  crown  with  golden  fruitage  all 

This  glorious  season  of  content 

We  wave  adieu  to  Winter  drear, 

That  sealed  so  long  with  icy  breath 
The  very  earth,  and  hid  the  buds, 

Deep  in  her  bosom,  still  as  death. 
Dark  days  of  toil,  with  cloud-draped  skies. 

When  hope,  at  times,  seemed  almost  vain, 
And  all  our  faith  could  scarcely  see 

That  birds  and  flowers  would  come  again. 

Then  April  came  with  breezy  showers, 

Changing  her  moods  from  day  to  day, 
Taking  the  airs  of  blustering  March, 

Till,  tired  and  vexed,  we  turned  away 
And  thought  of  troubled  Tantalus, 

Who  vainly  grasped  for  golden  fruit 
Which  almost  reached  would  swing  aloft. 

Still  leading  on  to  wild  pursuit 

Not  even  budding,  blooming  May 
Can  make  us  wish  to  call  it  back ; 

For  deep,  fruition  days  of  June, 
Will  bring  us  what  the  former  lack. 

June  of  the  year,  and  June  of  life ! 

Sweet  dreams  lie  hidden  in  the  heart ; 
No  ceaseless  cares  their  hopes  dispel ; 

No  clouds  shall  bid  their  bloom  depart 
Rose  tints  now  gild  our  coming  years, 

And  fragrant  breath  of  eglantine 
Floats  through  the  gleam  of  happy  hours, 

Like  perfume  on  a  holy  shrine. 

T  is  true  it  can  not  always  last ; 

The  step  will  biter  and  the  eye 
Grow  dim  with  saddened  memories. 

That  follow  closely  by  and  by ; 
But  when  the  roses  fade  away 

They  scatter  perfume  on  the  tomb, 
And  in  their  loneliest  decay 

Distill  the  breath  of  early  bloom. 

So  when  the  Indian  Summer  comes, 

Although  the  roses  will  depart 
Pressed  leaves  will  shed  their  odor  still, 

And  make  a  Summer  of  the  heart 
Each  year  shall  bring  its  treasured  store 

Of  joys,  which — if  we  only  will — 
Can  all  be  culled,  and  made  to  yield 

Their  garnered  sweetness  to  us  srJIL 

And  hope  and  faith  will  bear  us  up 
Beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  fear, 

To  realms  above,  where  skies  are  bright, 
And  roses  blooming  all  the  year. 
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COMPLIMENTS. 


« "C*  LATTERY  'S  the  food  of  fools,"  Swift 
says,  and  Shakspeare,  that  "flattery  is 
the  bellows  that  blows  up  sin."    Hannah  More 
I  writes, 

"  No  adulation,  't  ia  the  death  of  virtue  I 
Who  flatten  ia  of  all  mankind  the  lowest, 
Save  he  who  oourta  the  flatterer." 

Indeed,  who  does  not  despise  the  fawning  cow- 
ard, that,  with  honeyed  lies,  tries  to  gain  the 
ends  he  has  not  manliness  enough  to  work  for 
honestly,  ends  he  has  not  even  courage  to  pro- 
fess ?   Alas,  that  some  Charybdis  is  always  op- 
posite Scylla,  and  that  the  narrow  way  between 
is  so  hard  to  keep!   We  will  be  no  flatterer. 
Honesty  itself  shall  not  be  more  honest- worded 
than  we,  because  we  hate  so  thoroughly  the 
I    men  who  flatter  wrong  for  their  own  wrong 
purposes.    How  easy,  in  cultivating  this  virtue, 
!    to  run  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  become 
gruffly  chary  of  our  praise  even  toward  the 
I    good!    In  despising  flattery  some  of  us  go  too 
I    far  and  get  contempt  for  compliments  of  any 
1    kind.    Criticism  we  will  give,  and  those  who 
wish  to  improve  may  correct  the  faults  we  teach 
them.   But  no  words  of  hearty  approval,  lest 
we  make  men  vain  and  proud. 

Is  the  love  of  praise  a  low,  unworthy  motive 
that  we  so  fear  to  let  it  actuate  our  own  con- 
duct, that  we  so  fear  to  appeal  to  it  in  others 
whom  we  wish  to  lead?  It  was  born  in  us. 
God  has  made  it  an  attribute  of  every  living 
soul.  He  has  given  it  dignity  by  appealing  to 
it  to  lead  us  into  virtue,  promising  a  plaudit 
from  our  Judge  as  Heaven's  pay  for  a  life  of 
sacrifice,  and  assuring  us  that  eternal  life  shall 
be  given  to  those  who  persistently  seek  for 
glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality.  And  is  not 
the  apostle's  warning  to  Timothy,  "let  no  man 
despise  thee,"  spoken  to  us  also  ? 
'  Christ  promises  words  of  approval  to  those 
of  his  disciples  who  seek  them  by  right  doing. 
Shall  we  not  follow  the  example  of  the  great 
Teacher,  and  give  our  little  mite  of  incentive 
toward  right  by  a  hearty  praise  of  whatever 
ought  to  be  encouraged?  It  may  prove  to  be 
no  mite  when,  some  day  in  eternity,  we  are  able 
to  trace  all  the  work  that  it  has  done. 

If  Satan  is  become  logician,  shall  we  not 
therefore  study  logic  to  match  his  wily  words  ? 
If  he  has  read  the  Bible  to  lead  men  into  wrong 
by  wresting  Scripture,  shall  we  therefore  let  him 
have  the  holy  words  to  himself?  Shall  we  not 
rather  learn  to  answer  the  perverted  texts  by 
exact  text  and  context?  If  he  has  drawn  men 
into  ruin  by  praise  of  wrong,  shall  we  not  try 
to  counteract  his  influence  by  praise  of  right? 


Men  will  be  led  by  praise.  Shall  it  be  by  1 
praise  of  right  or  wrong?  Evil  of  every  kind 
has  its  daily,  hourly  compliments,  at  least  its 
warm-hearted  extenuations.  Shall  not  right, 
too,  have  praise,  heartier  praise,  to  counteract 
the  flattery  of  the  devil's  emissaries?  Praise 
has  ever  been  the  reward  of  virtue. 

Higher  motive  to  do  right  you  think  men 
ought  to  have,  and  let  them  go  wrong  rather 
than  with  selfish,  unworthy  feelings  go  toward 
right  God  does  not  so.  He  takes  us  as  we 
are,  selfish,  unworthy  through  and  through,  and 
leads  us  out  of  our  low  life  by  motives  which 
we  can  understand  and  feel— selfish  motives.  ' 
He  accepts  us  when  we  come,  no  matter  what 
the  motive  which  turns  our  wandering  feet  to- 
ward home.  Then  he  changes  our  hearts  and  l 
makes  them  his  dwelling-place,  so  afterward  we 
have  capacity  to  act  from  higher  motives. 

Why  did  the  prodigal  start  for  home?  He 
loathed  the  husks  which  the  swine  ate,  and 
wanted  some  good  bread  from  his  father's  table. 
To  be  sure  he  had  other  thoughts  and  feelings 
before  he  reached  his  home,  but  his  hunger  was 
his  first  impelling  motive.  It  might  have  been 
nobler  in  him  to  be  drawn  home  otherwise,  yet 
bis  father  gave  him  hearty  welcome. 

It  is  noble  always  to  love  Virtue  more  for  her 
own  dear  sake  than  for  any  recompense  her 
service  brings.  But  to  this  height  of  nobility 
men  must  be  led  gradually.  At  first  they  will 
care  most  for  what  Virtue  will  pay,  the  praise 
and  honor  she  will  give.  Let  the  pay  be  given. 
Let  us  try  to  lead  others  into  right  by  adapting 
our  inducements  to  the  wants  of  their  social 
natures,  just  as  God  has  done. 

Many  a  brilliant  gem  of  poetry  and  art,  which 
we  admire  to-day,  had  never  had  existence  had 
they  not  crystallized  in  the  light  of  some  loving  j 
critic's  praise.   Many  a  bud  of  promised  genius 
has  died  unfolded  with  all  its  fragrance  in  it,  I 
because  no  sunshine  of  sympathy  and  encour-  | 
agement  had  warmed  its  life.  | 
Many  a  noble  character  which  the  world  still  ! 
loves  to  study  has  been  rounded  into  its  present 
symmetry  and  beauty  by  the  discriminating 
compliments  of  those  he  loved.    Many,  alas! 
are  the  dwarfed,  deformed  characters  who  lacked 
this  ministry  of  love,  whose  early,  perhaps  later, 
life  heard  almost  no  other  expressions  than 
those  of  cold,  bitter  heartlessness. 

How  have  a  few  words  of  praise  changed  a 
life !  Not  in  history  alone,  but  in  the  every-day 
world  about  you,  men  are  what  they  are,  oftener 
than  most  think,  because  one  day,  perhaps  many 
days,  some  one  praised  them.  A  boy'*  heart ! 
a  girl's  heart !  Fearfully  luxuriant  soil  for  words 
of  any  kind  I   Be  careful  of  what  seeds  you  put 
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there.   You  may  see  a  startling  growth  before 

you  die. 

Though  some  compliments  are  a  duty  of  our 
I  social  life,  yet  many  give  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  defeat  all  good  intended.  Plain,  broad  com- 
pliments! Almost  any  one  would  rather  go 
without  them,  however  honestly,  heartily  given, 
than  to  be  put  to  the  embarrassment  of  a  reply. 

Indiscrimtnating  compliments  are  worse  than 
useless,  for  the  one  to  whom  they  are  given 
receives  no  benefit,  aud  the  donor  loses  credit 
by  them.  If  the  one  you  praise  knows  he  does 
not  deserve  your  commendation,  lie  loses  confi- 
dence in  your  judgment,  if  not  in  your  honesty, 
and  he  will  not  afterward  care  so  much  for  your 
words  of  approval,  even  if  they  happen  after- 
ward to  be  deserved. 

If  you  are  too  lavish  of  compliments  they 
will  be  worth  but  little.  Gold  always  falls  in 
value,  you  know,  when  it  is  plenty.  Save  your 
I  compliments,  not  to  serve  some  selfish  interest, 
!  but  to  give  when  justice  demands  them  for  jus- 
j  tice's  sake,  or  when  Mercy  asks  for  them,  that 
|  with  them  she  may  strengthen  the  right  per- 
i  ceived  and  pursued  to-day  against  the  tempta- 
!     tion  which  will  come  to-morrow. 

A  compliment  in  conduct  is  more  elegant, 
j     and  pleases  better  than  in  words.    Implied  re- 
spect is  better  than  broad  praise.  Compliment 
j     your  friends  by  being  your  best  before  them. 

You  will  thus  not  only  strengthen  the  good  in 
j     yourself  and  them,  but  encourage  them  by  the 
insinuation  thus  given  that  you  are  obliged  to 
|     be  your  best  in  order  to  be  companionable  with 
|  them. 

Compliment  them  by  the  subjects  you  choose 
for  your  conversation.  Gossip  and  coarse  jests 
are  an  insult  to  any  one,  for  thus  you  imply  that 
only  by  these  do  you  expect  to  be  entertaining. 
-  If  you  are  a  lady,  and  have  unexpected  guests 
to  tea,  and  no  servant,  it  is  a  compliment  to 
them  to  spend  more  of  your  time  with  them  in 
the  parlor  than  for  them  in  the  kitchen — to  treat 
them  as  if  you  believe  they  would  rather  have  a 
simple  tea  with  a  social  visit,  than  a  rich,  elab- 
orate supper,  with  nothing  else.  Show  your 
guests  your  finest  pictures,  thus  praising  their 
tiisle  for  art;  sing  them  your  best  song,  thus 
praising  their  ear  for  music. 

If  you  are  a  man,  expect,  if  you  like,  to  take 
by  storm  the  very  central  citadel  of  some  wom- 
an's soul,  by  escorting  her  to  a  circus,  or  thea- 
ter, or  even  church,  and  there  treating  her 
abundantly  to  candy  and  nonsense,  and  pea- 
nuts and  nonsense,  and  pop-corn  and  nonsense, 
but  do  not  imagine  that  thus  you  are  giving  her 
taste  or  soul  much  praise.  Women  have  quite 
as  much  soul  as  body.   Act  as  if  you  thought 


so,  as  if  you,  too,  had  as  vital  a  spiritual  as 
physical  nature.  It  is  the  best  praise  you  can 
give  them.  They  will  like  you  better  for  it,  and 
you  will  both  be  nobler.  Do  not  be  so  afraid 
to  be  your  best  before  them.  Women  have 
sharp  eyes.  You  will  not  soar  so  high  that 
they  can  not  see  you,  even  if  they  do  not  soar 
with  you;  and  if  one  loves  you  well  I  believe 
you  will  not  soar  alone.  Her  love  will  bring 
her  to  your  level.  But  do  not  make  her  weaker 
than  she  is  by  giving  her  always  silly,  injudi- 
cious compliments,  and  then  complain  of  their 
inevitable  effect. 

Some  are  always  coaxing  for  praise  by  self- 
disparagement  and  other  wiles.  But  however 
strongly  tempted,  never  try  to  do  good  by  doing 
wrong.  Never  give  a  compliment,  however 
much  it  is  desired,  when  you  can  not  do  so 
truthfully. 

Never  praise  one  for  that  of  which  he  is 
already  vain.  We  may  often  please  by  doing  i 
so,  but  no  dictate  of  conventional  politeness 
should  make  us  do  another  injury  though  be 
ask  us.  Cultivate  by  praise  those  habits,  tal- 
ents, and  dispositions  which  need  the  sunshine 
of  your  commendation. 

Men  naturally  adapt  themselves  to  the  expec- 
tation of  their  associates.  How  much  easier  it 
is  for  them  to  be  good  inspired  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  some  one  thinks  them  very 
good !  If  we  demand  much  from  them,  if  we 
seem  to  expect  them  to  be  always  true  and  no- 
ble, it  will  be  hard  for  them  to  disappoint  us. 
And  this  implied  expectation  of  nobility  is  the 
best  compliment  we  can  give  to  any  one. 

Though  you  give  compliments  when  deserved, 
do  not  be  too  eager  for  a  recompense.  Do  not 
make  your  words  or  conduct  a  petition  for 
praise,  though,  when  it  comes,  thank  God  and 
the  donor,  and  enjoy  it  heartily. 

Love  is  God's  best  gift  It  is  yours  too. 
Give  it  freely  to  those  who  need  it  It  is  earth's 
best  blessing — "  Lavishly,  utterly,  joyfully  give." 
Ask  no  return.  "God  remembers  those  most 
lovingly  who  forget  themselves  most  utterly." 

"Pour  out  thy  lore  like  the  rush  of  a  river, 
Washing  its  waters  forever  and  ever 
Through  the  burnt  sands  that  reward  not  the  giver : 

Silent  and  songful  those  nearest  the  sea. 
Scatter  thy  life  as  the  Summer's  shower  pouring ; 
What  if  no  bird  through  the  pearl  rain  is  soaring ; 
What  if  no  blossom-looks  upward  adoring ; 

Look  to  the  life  that  was  lavished  for  thee." 

Loving  thus  generously,  be  not  chary  of  your 
expressions  of  regard.  Let  your  dear  ones 
know  the  wealth  of  blessing  that  you  give  them. 

Do  you  fear  that  you  may  excite  too  much 
the  approbativeness  of  those  you  compliment 
and  seek  to  benefit?  Will  praise  make  them 
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j  strive  only  for  those  flashy  outside  shows  of 
|  virtue  which  catch  the  public  eye?  Will  it 
prompt  them  to  put  on  only  a  hastily  made,  out- 
side robe  of  goodness,  which  the  waters  of 
I  death  would  wash  away,  leaving  no  wedding  gar- 
ment for  the  marriage  feast  ?  Will  it  make  them 
j  strive  to  be  right  in  superficialities  only,  which 
may  be  seen,  leaving  the  lasting  character  un- 
j  derneath  untouched  by  any  care  ?   Their  love 
i  of  praise  will  lead  them  to  no  such  evil  conse- 
quence if  they  only  esteem  the  compliments  of 
their  friends  according  to  their  rank.  Teach 
|  them  to  let  God's  words  of  love  and  commenda- 
1  (ion  be  dearest  to  them,  and  their  approbative- 
ness  shall  only  lead  them  into  right  and  heaven. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  is  the  most 
remarkable  building  in  London.  Built 
i  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  used  ever 
i  since  as  the  place  of  coronation  and  royal  cere- 
;  mony,  and  as  the  most  honorable  mausoleum 
that  England  can  give  her  worthiest  sons,  the 
!  venerable  structure  is  intimately  associated  with 
all  the  principal  events  of  English  history,  and 
contains  the  mortal  remains  of  the  best  and 
;  .  bravest,  wisest  and  wittiest  of  Englishmen. 
I      In  former  times,  when  London  was  beginning 
to  extend  beneath  the  sway  of  its  Roman  mas- 
'  ters,  and,  from  being  nothing  more  than  a  clus- 
ter of  huts,  to  assume  the  dignity  and  propor- 
'  tions  of  a  great  city,  a  temple,  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  was  built  on  an  island  in  the  Thames, 
westward  of  the  city — a  thorny,  brambly  patch 
,  of  earth,  where  the  wild  bird  formed  her  nest, 
'  and  the  cry  of  the  bittern  alone  disturbed  the 
silence ;  and  there  the  heathen  priests  sang  the 
praises  of  the  prince  of  song,  until  the  place 
was  turned  to  holier  purpose,  and  a  Christian 
church  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  pagan  tem- 
ple.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Thorny 
Island  was  consecrated  to  religion.  King  Sebert 
built  a  church  there  and  a  dwelling  for  the 
priests,  but  the  ruthless  Danes  burned  down 
the  church  and  butchered  many  of  the  Church- 
men ;  and  though  succeeding  Saxon  kings  did 
what  they  could  to  restore  the  ancient  founda- 
tion, it  was  left  to  the  Confessor  King  to  carry 
out  the  work;  and  so,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  an  abbey  was  erected  on 
Thorny  Island,  and  called  West  Minster,  to 
distinguish  it  from  ecclesiastical  establishments 
in  the  city  of  London.   This  church  has  since 
been  enlarged,  altered,  in  a  great  measure  re- 
built, and  entirely  restored.   Of  the  old  build- 
ing, the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx  and  the  dark  cloisters 
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still  remain ;  six  small  chapels,  the  choir,  tran- 
sept, north  cloister,  and  chapter  house,  were 
built  between  1345-69 ;  in  the  latter  years  was 
added  the  shrine  of  the  founder,  and  part  of  the 
nave.  The  nave  was  continued  at  intervals 
until  1483;  the  refectory  was  built  about  1308; 
the  cloisters  and  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  the  west  front  was  com- 
pleted in  1509;  the  chapel  bearing  the  name 
of  Henry  VII  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch  ; 
the  great  towers,  by  Christopher  Wren,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Abbey  was  originally  built  in  the  form  | 
of  a  cross,  and  is  the  first  church  in  England, 
at  all  events,  ever  erected  in  that  form  ;  but  the 
alterations  and  additions  which  have  been  made 
have  considerably  interfered  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  arrangement.  The  cloisters,  chapter 
house,  and  Henry  VII's  Chapel  have  given  a 
most  irregular  ground  plan  to  the  building.  All 
the  additions,  however— even  Wren's  towers —  | 
are  in  better  keeping  with  the  grandeur  and 
simplicity  of  the  first  design  than  is  usually  the 
case  when  so  many  architects  have  successively 
been  employed  on  the  same  work.  A  practiced 
eye  may  detect  the  difference  of  style  in  the 
more  modern  portions  of  the  building ;  but 
there  is  nothing  so  incongruous  as  to  strike  the 
uninitiated,  nor  even  to  deserve  the  censure  of 
the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Gothic  art.  The 
edifice  has  suffered  less  from  the  restorers  than 
any  one  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Christendom, 
among  which  it  is  a  patriarch — a  venerable  abbot 
among  tonsured  priests,  younger  and  less  dis- 
tinguished than  himself. 

The  exterior  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  best 
seen  from  St.  James's  Park,  where  its  ancient 
walls  combine  finely  with  the  modern  tower, 
campanile,  and  lantern  of  the  Parliament  houses. 
A  closer  view  may  be  obtained  at  the  West- 
minster end  of  Parliament-street,  where  the 
details  of  the  structure  may  be  carefully  exam- 
ined. The  interior  is  open  to  the  public  every 
day  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  three,  and 
even  later  in  the  Summer  time.  The  nave, 
transept,  and  cloisters  are  free;  the  "sights" 
of  the  abbey  are  to  be  seen  for  sixpence.  Divine 
service  is  celebrated  on  Sundays  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  Special 
evening  services  are  also  held  in  the  nave.  The 
daily  services  are  held  at  a  quarter  to  eight  and 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  entrance  to  the  abbey  usually  open  to 
the  public  is  in  the  south  transept,  leading  into 
what  Goldsmith  so  felicitously  describes  as 
"Poets'  Corner,"  a  name  by  which  It  is  now 
commonly  known.  In  Poets'  Corner  it  is  usual 
to  wait  until  such  time  as  a  sufficient  party  is 
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made  up  to  go  the  rounds  ;  but  there  is  enough — 
more  than  enough — to  occupy  the  leisure  time 
in  the  solemn  associations  of  the  place.  Here 
are  the  monuments  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Butler, 


Cowley,  Dryden,  Shadwell,  Addison,  Rowe, 
Phillips,  Prior,  Gay,  Thomson,  Gray,  Gold- 
smith, Macpherson,  Mason,  Cumberland,  Aus- 
ten, Gilford,  Southey,  Campbell,  Macaulay— 
great  names  that  mark  the  rise  and  progress 
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of  English  literature,  from  the  period  when  the 
lather  of  English  poetry  described  the  Canter- 
bury pilgrims.  We  can  not  stand  amid  these 
monuments  of  English  worthies,  without  recall- 
ing the  exquisite  reflection  of  Addison:  "When 
I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emo- 
tion of  envy  dies  within  me ;  when  I  read  the 
epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire 
goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  com- 
passion ;  when  1  see  the  tombs  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving 
for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow ;  when 
I  see  kings  lying  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men 
that  divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and 
disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates 
of  mankind ;  when  I  read  the  several  dates  of 
the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and 
some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contem- 
poraries, and  make  our  appearance  together." 

Such  reflections  as  these  are  with  us  as  we 
accompany  the  cicerone  on  the  tour  of  the 
abbey,  as  he  points  out  this  ancient  tomb,  and 
that  modern  monument,  the  burial-place  of 
kings,  who  here  received  their  crowns,  and  here 
laid  them  aside  forever.  There  is  a  solemnity 
about  the  place,  the 

"  Acre  sown,  indeed, 
With  the  richest,  royalest  teed," 

that  fills  the  mind  of  all  but  the  most  flippant 
with  awe -and  wonder. 

Following  our  guide,  we  enter,  first  of  all,  a 
little  chapel  on  the  right  of  Poets'  Corner,  and 
called  St  Benedict's;  here  are  tombs  of  men 
distinguished  in  their  time,  but  whose  very 
names  are  crumbling  from  the  grave-stones. 
Next  to  this,  turning  off  from  the  ambulatory 
which  surrounds  the  Chapel  of  the  Confessor, 
is  St.  Edward's  Chapel ;  here  are  twenty  monu- 
ments, more  or  less  interesting,  some  of  them 
enriched  by  enameled  metal,  the  earliest  known 
specimens  of  the  kind  in  England.  Adjoining 
is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  a  large  altar  tomb  to  the  parents  of 
King  James's  "  Steenie."  Opening  out  of  the 
ambulatory,, and  forming  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Abbey,  is  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  but  better  known  as  that  of  Henry  VII. 
It  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps, 
and  the  entrance  gates  are  of  oak,  overlaid  with 
brass  and  gilt  Leland  calls  this  chapel  "the 
miracle  of  the  world,"  and  the  grandeur  and 
solemnity  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  striking. 
The  rich  carvings — angels,  saints,  prophets, 
priests,  and  kings — beneath  niched  canopies — 
pinnacles,  and  bosses,  and  emblematical  devices, 


in  one  great  mystery  of  lofty  conception  and 
artistic  skill — stalls  of  dark'  oak,  emblazoned 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  knights — banners  sus- 
pended over  the  stalls,  some  old,  some  new, 
some  bright  with  color,  and  some  of  faded  hue — 
the  tombs  and  effigies,  in  brass  and  stone — the 
roof,  looking  like  a  huge  stalactite — the  pave- 
ment— the  windows— every  thing  impresses 
itself  on  the  mind,  and  kindles  the  imagination, 
until  we  seem  to  see  the  altar  all  ablaze  with 
tapers,  the  clouds  of  incense  rising,  as  white- 
robed  attendants  sway  to  and  fro  their  jeweled 
censers,  and  priests,  in  vestments  stiff  with  gold 
and  gems,  intone  their  prayers,  and  the  king, 
and  his  courtiers,  and  great  captains  kneel  down 
upon  the  floor,  and  bow  their  heads  and  worship. 
But  the  monuments  are  all  that  remain  to  tell 
of  those  who  came  hither  on  the  consecration 
day.  There  are  the  tombstone  effigies  of  Henry 
VII  and  his  Queen;  and  here  are  buried  the 
murdered  Edward  and  his  brother  of  York — 
Edward  VI  and  the  rivals,  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — and  James  I  and 
his  Queen  and  son,  Prince  Henry — and  Charles 
II  and  William  of  Orange,  Queen  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
and  George  1 1  and  his  Queen,  Caroline ;  be- 
sides a  host  of  great  celebrities,  including  Prince 
Rupert,  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  great  Lord  Clar- 
endon. The  chief  artisans  employed  .in  the 
erection  of  this  singularly  beautiful  chapel  were 
English.  The  first  stone  was  laid  January  24, 
1503,  and  it  was  completed  in  about  twelve 
years. 

Leaving  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII,  we  enter 
that  of  St.  Paul,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
tombs — one  to  the  memory  of  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  fifth  Henry ;  another  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  Henry  VII;  another  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bromley,  who  adjudged  the  Queen  of 
Scots  to  death ;  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Watt, 
the  engineer,  with  an  inscription  by  Lord 
Brougham.   This  statue  cost  j£6,ooo. 

The  Chapel  of  Erasmus  leads  to  that  of  St 
John  the  Baptist,  which  is  memorable  as  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  Westminster's  early  ab- 
bots; here  is  also  Popham's  monument  —  .< 
naval  hero  of  Cromwell's  time,  whose  body  was 
dragged  from  its  resting-place  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II,  but  whose  monument  was  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  abbey.  The  adjoining  chapel 
is  known  as  that  of  Islip,  an  abbot  of  that  name, 
whose  altar-tomb  it  contains ;  together  with 
that  of  the  Hatton  family,  and  the  monument 
to  General  Wolfe. 

All  these  chapels  turn  off  from  the  ambula- 
tory, a  broad  passage  which  surrounds  the 
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Chapel  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
shrine  of  the  Confessor  occupies  the  center 
of  the  chapel;  it  is  richly  inlaid  with  mosaic 
work,  and  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
1 1 1.  The  citizens  of  London  were  formerly  in 
(lie  habit  of  coming  four  times  a  year  to  this 
tomb,  and  it  was  the  practice  for  knights  bound 
for  the  crusade  to  keep  vigil  beside  it  before 
setting  out.  Radiant  with  gold  and  gems,  sur- 
rounded by  every  thing  calculated  to  kindle  the 
imagination  and  awaken  religious  sentiment, 
this  shrine  of  the  Confessor  was  accounted  a 
very  holy  thing.  Before  it  Edward  I  offered 
the  Regalia  of  Scotland,  and  Atphonso  offered 
Llewellyn's  crown,  and  Henry  VII  presented 
the  golden  image  of  himself,  wearing  the  crown 
he  had  coveted  and  won.  In  the  chapel  are 
preserved  the  ancient  coronation  chair,  with  the 
relic  of  reddish  gray  sand-stone,  known  as 
Jacob's  pillow,  and  the  more  modern  corona- 
tion chair  at  present  used ;  and  here  are  the 
tombs  of  many  of  those  kings  and  queens  who 
here  have  been  anointed  with  the  holy  oil. 
Yonder  lies  Edward  I — the  inscription  on  his 
tomb  being,  "  The  hammer  of  the  Scots  is  here ;" 
the  tomb  adjoining  is  marked  by  one  word— 
"  Regina ;"  it  is  the  last  resting-place  of  Queen 
Maud;  there  is  the  splendid  tomb  of  Henry 
III,  glittering  with  gold,  green,  jasper,  and  por- 
phyry, at  which  the  barons  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward I ;  and  there  is  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor; 
of  Edward  III  and  Queen  Philippa;  of  Richard 
1 1  and  Anne  of  Bohemia ;  and  yonder  is  the 
chantry  of  Henry  V.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
monument  in  the  chapel,  and  above  the  tomb — 
whereon  lies  a  mutilated  effigy  of  the  hero— are 
the  remains  of  the  armor  which  he  offered  in 
thanksgiving ;  the  helmet  dinted  by  D'Alen- 
con's  battle-ax,  his  small  shield,  and  saddle-tree 
stripped  of  its  housings. 

But  there  is  something  more  liesidos  the  monu- 
ments of  kings  to  interest  us  in  St.  Edward's 
Chapel.  Here  all  our  monarch*  have  been 
crowned — Norman,  Plantagenets,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  the  Guelphs. 
There,  nearly  eight  hundred  years  ago,  William 
the  Conqueror  was  crowned  king  of  England; 
there,  but  two-and-thirty  years  ago,  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  received  the  crown.  How  sin- 
gular the  contrast  between  the  crowning  of  Nor- 
man William  and  of  Queen  Victoria!  how  sin- 
gular the  changes  which  have  passed  over 
England  during  the  interval — how  diversified 
the  character,  how  opposite  the  conduct  of  men 
and  women  who,  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  have 
been  crowned  kings  and  queens,  and  received 
the  homage  of  the  people!   They  have  come 


and  gone,  some  good,  some  bad — of  bad  the 
longer  scroll ;  they  have  been  hated  or  beloved, 
happy  or  miserable — have  lived  and  died  as 
other  mortals,  for  royal  purple  and  ermine  can 
not  withstand  the  dart  of  misfortune  or  the  shaft 
of  death.  Here  they  have  been  crowned,  and 
hither,  uncrowned,  many  of  them  have  been 
borne  back  to  sleep  their  last  sleep. 

"That  antique  pile  behold. 
Where  royal  beads  receive  the  sacred  gold ; 
It  gives  them  crowns,  and  doth  their  ashes  keep ; 
There  made  like  God,  like  mortals  there  they  sleep, 
Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  complete. 
Those  sons  of  empire— where  they  rise  they  set" 

Monuments  in  the  nave  are  numerous  and 
interesting,  some  on  account  of  their  artistic 
beauty,  all  of  them  as  mementoes  of  great  men. 
These  may  be  observed  at  leisure,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  transept.  The  whole  length  of  the 
interior  of  the  Abbey  is  490  feet ;  lite  choir  is 
155  feet  long;  the  nave  166  feet;  Henry  VII's 
Chapel  103  feet ;  the  transept  203  feet  long  and 
87  feet  wide ;  the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
is  71  feet.  Wren's  towers  are  about  225  feet  in 
height;  the  general  height  of  the  church  is 
about  one  hundred  feet,  but  considerably  higher 
in  the  choir. 


PIUS  IX  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


THAT  the  present  Pope  was  a  soldier  in  his 
youth  is  universally  known,  but  that  he  • 
made  extended  journeys  in  South  America, 
thereby  encountering  manifold  adventures,  and, 
as  the  novelists  say,  "hair-breadth  escapes,"  is 
less  known.  Of  these  journeys  we  have  an  in? 
teresting  account  given  by  Giuseppe  Sallusti, 
in  bis  "Apostolic  Mission  to  Chili,  including  a 
Journey  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World,"  which 
appeared  in  Rome  over  thirty-two  years  ago. 
In  this  the  day  of  the  council  of  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  when  all  eyes  are  directed  to- 
ward Rome,  we  turn  with  an  awakened  interest 
to  that  portion  of  the  life  of  Pius  IX  least  known, 
and  which  proves  him  to  be  the  greatest  trav- 
eler that  ever  sat  upon  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 
At  the  time  when  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South 
America  emerged  from  the  bloody  camps  of  their 
mother  country,  with  a  dearly  bought  independ- 
ence, Church  disturbances  broke  out  simultane- 
ously with  the  political  troubles,  and  it  was  then 
that  Pius  VII  sent  out  a  special  embassy  under 
the  Nuncio  Giovanni  Muzi.  Accompanying 
him  were  two  young  priests,  Giovanni  Maria 
Mastai  Ferretti,  the  present  Pope,  then  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  Giuseppe  Sallusti,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  journey. 
No  steamer  that  could  reach  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
in  a  few  weeks  received  the  travelers.  This 
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was  before  their  advent,  bat  a  strong  little  brig, 
commanded  by  Captain  Capello,  took  them  on 
board  at  Genoa. 

The  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  famed  for  their 
cloudlessness,  never  seemed  sunnier,  and  the 
Papal  embassadors  departed  mid  the  happiest 
auspices;  but  before  they  had  proceeded  far 
upon  their  journey  things  began  to  assume  a 
less  happy  aspect.  There  were  among  those  on 
board  several  Chilians  who  had  but  a  short  time 
previous  taken  part  in  the  revolution,  and  these 
kept  a  suspicious  eye  on  the  embassadors. 

Unaware  of  their  presence,  the  three  priests, 
who,  though  Papal  embassadors,  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  indiscretion,  began  forthwith 
to  express  their  hostility  to  the  South  American 
rebellion,  and,  consequently,  when  they  reached 
Pal  ma  they  found  themselves  brought  up  for 
trial  before  the  stern  judges  of  that  place,  and 
at  last  thrown  into  prison.  This  stay  in  the 
abode  to  which  the  authorities  had  consigned 
them  was  in  no  wise  pleasant,  and  only  the  en- 
ergetic endeavors  of  the  Spanish  council  re- 
leased them  at  last.  Without  further  trouble  the 
"  Eloysa"  passed  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  sailing 
beneath  the  majestic  peak  of  Teneriffe;  but 
near  by  the  small  island  of  Santa  Cruz  they  met 
with  another  adventure. 

Just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  American 
shore,  picture  their  consternation  at  finding 
themselves  pursued  by  pirates.  All  was  fear  and 
despair,  as  the  pursuit  at  last  ended,  and  the 
Captain  of  the  pirate  ship  appeared  on  board 
the  "Eloysa."  He  belonged  to  that  class  of 
so-called  "generous  "  pirates,  and  after  ransack- 
ing the  papers  belonging  to  the  ship,  emptied  a 
bottle  of  Malaga  and  disappeared  quite  as 
quickly  as  he  had  come.  We  are  not  informed 
of  any  other  adventures  encountered  before 
reaching  land,  save  that  as  usual  with  all  who 
are  on  the  sea,  they  experienced  a  terrible  storm 
in  passing  the  equator,  during  which  Mastai 
Ferretti  prayed  constantly,  his  fright  increasing 
his  devotion.  During  the  storm  a  sailor  was 
lost — an  incident  which  deepened  the  gloom  al- 
ready surrounding  them.  Detained  by  adverse 
winds,  the  journey  was  an  unusually  long  one, 
and  the  provisions  began  to  give  out,  the  drink- 
ing-water became  distasteful,  and  added  to  the 
rest  of  their  privations  was  hunger  and  thirst. 

On  the  third  of  January,  however,  all  their 
sufferings  were  at  an  end,  as  they  dropped  an- 
chor at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  authorities 
hastened  to  receive  them  worthily.  From  the 
landing-place  the  spiritual  and  worldly  dignita- 
ries proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  Te 
Deum  was  sung.  When  it  was  ended  they  re- 
fused to  permit  the  solemn  reception  which  the 


people  were  prepared  to  give,  and  without  fur- 
ther delay  proceeded  to  the  American  shores. 
Thus  it  happened,  the  docks  of  the  town  being 
destroyed,  that  these  three  priests  were  carried 
on  the  powerful,  shoulders  of  the  Genoese 
sailors  to  the  American  shore.  Here,  also,  de- 
clining a  grand  reception,  they  repaired  to  the 
hotel  of  the  "  Three  Kings,"  where  an  excellent 
repast  and  comfortable  beds  made  them  soon 
forget  the  weariness  and  trials  of  their  sea 'voy- 
age. On  the  tenth  of  January  they  reached 
Santiago,  in  Chili.  Like  all  other  travelers  in 
this  direction,  they  had  numberless  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  from  which  no  amount  of  dig- 
nity or  saintliness  could  shield  them.  Their 
lodgings  were  often  a  hut  composed  of  twigs 
and  boughs — certainly  a  poor  resting-place  for 
one  who  was  destined  to  dwell  in  the  magnifi- 
cent halls  of  the  Vatican. 

"  Our  dwelling,"  wrote  Abbati  Sallusti,  "might 
indeed  belong  to  an  astronomer.  Without  leav- 
ing our  couches  we  can  follow  the  course  of  the 
planets."  Beyond  Rosario,  now  a  thriving  city, 
but  then  an  unimportant  Hown,  4hey  came  upon 
the  wild  Desmochados,  whose  title,  "  The  Plun- 
derers," is  of  itself  significant  Here  it  was 
that  the  Pope  narrowly  escaped  death.  The 
Desmochados  had  planned  to  meet  and  murder 
the  company,  but  the  embassadors  being  de- 
tained beyond  the  time  appointed,  escaped 
them.  Three  days  afterward  the  robbers  way- 
laid a  merchants'  caravan,  and  inhumanly 
butchered  twenty  men.  Without  doubt,  but  for 
the  delay,  the  priests  would  have  met  the  same 
fate,  and  another  man  would  have  sat  in  the 
chair  of  St  Peter.  From  San  Luis  they  trav- 
eled toward  the  West,  every-where  reading  mass 
and  bestowing  blessings,  and  finally  beheld  the 
majestic  Andes,  beside  which  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  Italy  presented  no  comparison. 

When  the  priests  arrived  at  Mendoza  they 
were  hospitably  received  in  the  houses  of  beau- 
tiful, high-born  ladies.  Mastai  Ferretti  found 
himself  entertained  by  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  agreeable  ladies  in  the  city,  Dona  Em- 
manuela  Corbelau.  Mendoza,  however,  offered 
but  a  short  resting-place,  and  the  travelers  again 
proceeded  on  their  way.  The  last  and  most 
difficult  portion  of  the  journey  was  to  cross  the 
Andes :  this  at  last  concluded,  on  the  first  of 
March  they  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
beautiful  landscape  the  country  presented,  which 
seemed  more  like  a  paradise  than  a  land  rent 
with  every  disturbance — political  and  ecclesias- 
tical For  a  year  the  missionaries  remained  in 
Santiago,  the  principal  city  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican republic ;  and  it  was  the  zeal  and  untiring 
devotion  to  the  mission  on  which  he  was  sent 
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that  aided  the  Pope  in  his  elevation.  He  not 
only  promoted  the  Catholic  interest  in  Chili,  but 
used  his  own  personal  influence  to  subserve  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

During  the  earthquake  that  caused  so  much 
destruction  and  misery  in  Santiago,  he  hastened 
to  aid  and  comfort  the  afflicted.  As  a  very 
angel  of  love  and  help  he  was  regarded  by  the 
suffering,  the  widows  and  orphans.  Who  of 
them  could  not  recall  the  Papal  Nuncio  who 
went  among  them  consoling  die  sick  and  dis- 
tributing money  he  had  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  his  silver  plate  and  his  equipages  ?  The 
missionary  work  in  Chili  was  at  last  accom- 
plished, the  Holy  Chair  was  satisfied,  and  in  the 
Summer  of  1825  the  three  embassadors  were 
recalled.  This  time,  however,  they  did  not 
cross  the  Andes;  they  sailed  from  Valparaiso 
around  Cape  Horn,  and  reached  Genoa  in  De- 
cember. Pope  Pius  VII,  who  had  sent  out  the 
embassy,  had  died  in  the  mean  time,  and  Leo 
XII  occupied  the  Papal  chair.  The  Pope 
rewarded  the  Nuncio,  for  his  zeal  and  success, 
with  an  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Spoleto,  and  here  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
occupancy  of  the  Vatican. 


CAIRO  AND  THE  PYRAMIDS. 


CAIRO,  the  Grand,  the  Magnificent,  the 
Beautiful,  the  Blessed,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  an  Oriental  city.  All  varieties 
of  Eastern  people,  and  phases  of  Eastern  life, 
may  here  be  seen  and  studied.  Look  out  upon 
the  Ezbekiah,  or  the  open  square,  bordered  by 
venerable  shade-trees,  green  even  in  mid-Win- 
ter, in  front  of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  and  you  will 
see  a  lively  and  checkered  scene — a  picture  of 
many  lights  and  shades,  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered. Turbaned  men  and  veiled  women, 
boys  with  their  donkeys  to  let,  and  little  girls 
accosting  you,  "  Ya,  Howagi,  backsheesh,"  beg- 
gars, of  course;  now  a  Frank  carriage  rattles 
off,  an  Arab  always  running  before  the  horse, 
and  shouting,  "  Riggolett !"  get  out  of  the  way ; 
and  just  across  the  road  is  a  native  group  or 
circle,  in  great  merriment,  engaged  in  some 
little  exhibition  of  monkey  tricks,  or  a  miscel- 
laneous dance.  A  few  steps  bring  you  to  the 
bazaars,  where  an  sorts  of  knickknacks  are  for 
sale. 

But  look  well  as  you  go  through  the  narrow 
streets,  which  the  sunlight  never  visits ;  for  the 
buildings,  so  sociably  near  on  the  ground,  as 
they  rise  up  story  after  story  approach  still 
nearer,  and  in  some  places  almost,  or  quite, 
touch  each  other,  where  bright  eyes  are  peering 


through  the  lattices.  Now  in  passing  you  are 
half  buried  in  the  huge  folds  of  an  old  Turk's 
dress,  and  you  emerge,  only  to  come  in  collision 
with  a  donkey  or  the  legs  of  its  rider;  and  then 
vou  see  coming  a  hut;e  camel,  with  a  mountain 
of  a  load  on  its  billy  back,  and  actually  no  room 
is  left  for  you  to  pass.  You  begin  to  think  of 
being  generally  smashed  up,  when  you  discover 
at  the  way-side  a  little  niche  just  deep  enough 
to  shelter  you,  and  made  on  purpose  for  such 
an  emergency.  You  turn  in  to  another  street,  and 
meet  a  procession  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  women, 
and  children ;  those  in  front  have  some  rude  mu- 
sical instruments  which  they  beat  or  blow,  and 
along  about  the  center,  you  see  three  females 
walking  together,  the  middle  one  quite  young 
and  rather  gayly  attired ;  she  is  a  bride  going  to 
the  residence  of  her  husband,  who  has  never 
yet  seen  her  face.    This  is  a  wedding  in  Cairo. 

I  visited  but  two  or  three  mosques,  as  they 
seem  not  to  have  any  very  special  attractions. 
The  Mosque  of  the  Citadel,  however,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Cairo,  and  is  richly  ornamented, 
having  splendid  chandeliers  and  stained  win- 
dows, which  the  Moslems  generally  discard. 
Before  entering  the  square  leading  to  the 
mosque,  we  had  to  exchange  our  boots  and 
shoes  for  rag-slippers.  In  this  square  is  the 
Well  of  Joseph,  said  to  have  been  dug  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Here,  too,  for  this  square 
is  within  the  citadel,  the  ill-fated  Mamelukes 
were  massacred  by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
who,  under  cover  of  friendship,  enticed  them 
within  the  walls.  Their  power  was  thus  brought 
to  a  bloody  termination.  In  the  mosque  were 
a  few  of  the  faithful  at  prayer.  With  their 
faces  toward  Mecca,  they  frequently  dropped 
on  their  knees,  and  then  bowed  their  faces  to  ! 
the  floor,  rising  to  their  feet  again,  and  going 
often  through  the  same  forms,  uttering  at  inter-  1 
vals  audible  words  of  prayer.  The  minarets 
of  this  mosque  are  lofty  and  beautiful,  and  are  ! 
seen  at  a  great  distance,  as  it  stands  on  tlte  | 
highest  ground  in  the  city.  The  view  also  from  1 
the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  is  wide  and  inter- 
esting. 1 

The  Mosque  of  Amer  is  a  thousand  years 
old,  the  oldest,  I  believe,  in  Egypt.  It  occupies 
a  large  space  of  ground  in  Old  Cairo,  but  has  a 
dilapidated  and  deserted  appearance.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  when  this  building  falls  the 
Moslem  power  will  wane.  If  this  be  true,  the 
downfall  of  this  strange  power  is  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  for  portions  of  the  old  building  have  al- 
ready tumbled  down,  and  the  rest  seems  rap- 
idly tending  to  the  same  prostrate  condition. 
Let  it  go.  Two  stone  pillars,  standing  near 
together  on  the  same  pedestal,  have  been 
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regarded  as  a  sort  of  test  of  salvation.  If  one 
can  pass  between  them  be  may  hope  to  enter 
the  paradise  of  the  faithful ;  but  if  he  has  de- 
voted himself  so  much  to  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  as  not  to  be  able  to  pass  this  test,  he 
may  not  expect  entrance  to  the  Prophet's 


heaven.  When  I  looked  at  the  pillars,  or 
rather  the  space  between  them,  as  our  party 
were  passing  through,  one  after  another,  I 
thought  my  own  chances  were  small,  with  such 
a  test  j  for  a  taste  of  Egypt's  flesh-pots,  to  say 
nothing  of  leeks  and  onions,  has  rather  in* 
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creased  my  sizable  proportions,  so  that  I  found 
it  impossible  to  squeeze  myself  through,  as  did 
also  one  other  of  our  large  party. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  Friday,  the  Moslem 
Sabbath,  we  went  almost  down  to  Old  Cairo  to 
witness  the  performances  of  the  Dancing  Der- 


vishes. We  entered  a  plain  room,  where  a  few 
persons  were  seated  on  sheep-skins  arranged 
on  the  floor  in  a  sort  of  semicircle.  Others 
came  in  from  time  to  time,  till  there  were  about 
forty  in  all.  Some  of  them  began  to  chant  or 
sing,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  several,  or 
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all  together.  Some  of  them  knelt,  and  bowed, 
and  prayed  like  those  already  described.  But 
the  principal  performance  consisted  in  their  all 
standing  up  in  a  circle,  with  a  leader  in  the 
center,  whose  motions  and  sounds  they  imi- 
tated. They  all  bowed  low,  and  lifted  their 
bodies  erect,  and  continued  to  bow  and  raise 


themselves,  and  at  each  lifting  of  the  head,  all 
uttered  a  deep  guttural  sound  or  suppressed 
howl.  Their  motions  grew  more  rapid,  and 
their  utterances  louder  as  the  performance  con- 
tinued. The  Egyptians  usually  shave  their 
heads,  but  several  of  these  dervishes  had  very 
long  hair,  and  after  they  got  well  under  way  in 


EGYPTIAN  MERCHANT  AND  JANISARY 

the  bowing  process,  one  of  the  leaders  pulled 
off  the  tarbushes  of  such,  and  then  their  hair 
flew  over  and  back  in  wild  and  bushy  profuse- 
ness,  adding  not  a  little  to  the  strange  and 
ridiculous  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  They 
continued  this  performance  an  hour  at  a  time, 
till  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  could  endure 
it  any  longer.   They  evidently  became  greatly 


excited,  and  one  of  them  actually  fell  into  an 
epileptic  fit  with  convulsions,  and  lay  for  some 
time  insensible  on  the  floor. 

For  an  Egyptian  city  Cairo  is  picturesquely 
situated.  It  lies  at  some  distance  eastward  of 
the  Nile.  From  the  foot  of  a  hill,  fortified  as  a 
citadel  and  crowned  by  a  superb  mosque,  the 
city  spreads  out  toward  the  river,  covering  a 
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large  extent  of  territory,  and  lifting  hundreds 
of  minarets  high  in  air.  The  citadel  hill  is 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Back  of  it  are 
seen  only  heaps  of  yellow  sand,  stretching 

|  toward  the  Red  Sea.  The  city  extending  in 
the  direction  of  the  Nile,  fails  to  reach  it  by 
a  couple  of  miles.  To  the  north-west,  on  the 
river,  is  Boulak,  the  principal  port  of  Cairo; 
to  the  south-west,  also  on  the  river,  is  Old 

|    Cairo.   Nearly  opposite  the  latter  is  the  island 

\    of  Rod  a,  with  the  Nilometer  for  measuring  the 

|    height  of  the  river. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  given  by  one  of 
the  best  authorities  as  240,000.   Nothing  inter- 
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ested  me  so  much — nothing,  indeed,  so  much 
surprised  me — in  looking  at  the  statistics  of  the 
population,  as  the  report  of  the  number  of 
Copts ;  old,  aboriginal  Egyptians,  professing  a 
form  of  Christian  religion.  Murray  reckons 
these  at  sixty  thousand.  The  number  is  almost 
incredible;  yet  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  Copts  constitute  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  population.  In  the  acknowledged  de- 
cline of  Islamism,  and  in  the  revival  of  a  spir- 
itual Christianity  among  the  Copts,  there  is 
great  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  Egypt. 

Cairo  has  one  street  thirty-two  feet  wide ;  it 
is  the  wonder  of  the  city.    Most  of  the  streets 
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are  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  wider 
the  street,  in  general,  the  more  uncomfortable 
it  is  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  wide  street 
just  referred  to  is,  in  part,  roofed  over  to  make 
it  tolerable.  The  houses  are  built  with  project- 
ing upper  stories,  so  that  from  most  of  the  streets 
only  a  thin  strip  of  blue  sky  can  be  seen.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  entertaining  to  a  stranger  than 
random  walks  through  the  streets  and  bazaars 
of  the  city.  The  little  shops  of  artisans  and 
tradesmen  have  their  whole  fronts  wide  open 
to  the  passer-by.  In  one  part  of  the  streets 
only  tailors'  shops  are  seen;  in  another,  only 
shoemakers' ;  in  another,  only  braziers' ;  and  so 
on ;  and  as  you  pass  along,  you  have  full  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  manner  of  their  work- 
ing. The  shops  of  the  trader  are  still  smaller. 
From  his  position  in  the  middle  of  his  little 
store,  squat  on  the  floor,  the  proprietor  can 
reach  with  his  hands  and  bring  down  from  the 
shelves  nearly  his  whole  stock  in  trade.  When 
not  busy  with  a  customer,  the  shopkeeper  calmly 
smokes  his  long-stemmed  chibouk ;  or  reads, 
with  swaying  motion  of  the  body,  a  chapter  from 
the  Koran ;  or,  with  his  face  toward  Mecca,  goes 
through  the  prescribed  prayers  of  the  day. 

The  Winter  climate  of  Cairo  is  delightful 
The  climate  of  early  October  in  our  country  ap- 
proximates it;  bat  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
weeks  of  either  our  Spring  or  our  Autumn  are 
inferior  to  the  constant  climate  of  Cairo  from 
November  to  March.  Think  of  fresh  water- 
melons at  Christmas  1  My  thermometer  regis- 
tered at  sunrise,  during  my  stay,  from  forty- 
eight  to  fifty-six  degrees.  Through  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  shade  of  the  narrow  streets  is 
grateful  to  those  walking.  It  rains  frequently 
through  the  Winter  in  Alexandria,  but  seldom 
in  Cairo. 

To  the  Great  Pyramids  is  the  chief  excursion 
from  Cairo.  Two  carriage  loads  of  us  started 
one  morning  on  this  excursion,  driving  to  Old 
Cairo,  at  a  point  just  above  the  Island  of  Rhoda. 
Here  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  full  Nile.  It 
appeared  to  be  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide,'  and  flowed  in  a  steady  current  at  the 
rate  of  perhaps  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 
The  wind  was  blowing  directly  down  stream; 
yet  our  ferry-boat,  with  its  lateen  sail,  nearly 
made  the  course  directly  across.  Donkeys  and 
'their  attendants  for  the  party  had  been  brought 
from  Cairo,  and  were  crossed  on  the  same  boat 
with  us.  Once  over,  we  mounted  the  puny  an- 
imals— or,  rather,  bestrid  them,  for  there  is 
very  little  mounting  to  do — and  started  off  in 
quite  a  procession.  Riding  for  a  time  along  the 
river-bank  up  stream,  amid  village-huts  and 
dirty  children  yelling  for  "backsheesh,"  we 


struck  out  into  the  country — the  Pyramids  being  | 
opposite  the  point  we  had  gained.  • 

We  could  not  go  in  a  direct  course,  but  were 
obliged,  most  of  the  time,  to  follow  the  banks  of 
the  irrigating  canals.  These  were  often  so 
rough  that  our  donkeys  could  no  longer  gallop, 
or  even  amble  along,  which  they  most  frequently  ■' 
do,  but  picked  their  way  with  much  scrambling 
and  stumbling.  Some  of  the  more  weighty  men 
of  our  party  sat  in  very  uneasy  saddles,  and  a 
fat  Maltese  courier,  attending  a  portion  of  the 
company,  once  went  headlong  into  the  mud, 
much  to  the  relief  of  his  poor  animal. 

As  we  n eared  our  destination,  men  from  the  j 
neighboring  villages  and  fields  began  to  join  us, 
until,  with  our  donkey  boys,  we  had  an  escort 
of  about  forty  persons.    The  Pyramids  stand  ! 
on  a  rocky  elevation,  just  on  the  border  of  the  | 
great  Libyan  desert,  the  rocks  being  now  well 
covered  with  sand.   As  we  approached  we  had 
a  view  of  the  Sphinx,  which  appeared  much  less  , 
prominent  than  is  commonly  represented.   At  I 
no  time,  on  our  way  to  the  Pyramids,  had  I  felt 
any  disappointment  in  reference  to  their  appar-  ' 
ent  size.    Yet,  when  we  came  to  stand  beside  | 
them,  and  from  different  positions  deliberately  1 
to  survey  them,  their  vastness  and  grandeur 
seemed  incomparable.   And  the  longer  we  sur-  i 
veyed  them  the  more  did  the  sense  of  their  I 
greatness  increase. 

The  principal  Pyramids  lie  within  the  range  j 
of  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  being  found  at  i 
Ghizeh,  at  Sakkara,  and  at  Dashoor.  Most  of  I 
them — and  they  doubtless  the  oldest — are  built  ! 
of  stone,  mainly  of  limestone,  taken  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  or  from  quarries  across 
the  river. 

Conspicuous  among  all  the  Pyramids  are  two 
of  those  at  Ghizeh,  visited  by  us,  of  which  the 
one  lying  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  other 
is  somewhat  the  larger,  and  has  obtained  the 
name  of  "■the  Great  Pyramid."  It  has  also 
been  called  "Cheops,"  from  the  name  of  the 
king  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  built  it  On 
this  Pyramid  the  chief  interest  of  antiquaries 
and  visitors  has  gathered,  and  this  interest,  in- 
stead of  abating  with  the  lapse  of  time,  has  up 
to  the  present  moment  increased.  Its  mysteri- 
ous antiquity,  its  stupendous  size,  and  the  un- 
known object  of  its  construction,  have  indeed 
combined  to  draw  upon  it  the  supreme  regards 
of  the  world. 

For  a  foundation,  it  has,  as  already  intimated, 
a  platform  of  rock,  130  feet  high,  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  African  desert,  thus  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  West  Its  base 
is  an  exact  square,  the  sides  facing  accurately 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.   Each  side 
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measured,  when  the  Pyramid  was  entire,  about 
764  feet,  and  the  base  covered  an  extent  of  nearly 
thirteen  and  one-half  acres.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  passages  and  chambers,  the  Pyra- 
mid was  built  solid.  The  manner  of  its  con- 
struction seems  to  have  been  as  follows  :  First, 
a  course  of  limestone  blocks  of  uniform  height, 
closely  fitted  to  one  another,  was  made  to  cover 
the  entire  base ;  then  a  second  solid  course  was 
made  to  cover  the  first,  except  that  it  was  not 
brought  out  to  the  edges  of  the  latter,  a  sltp  of 
uniform  width  around  the  latter  being  left  un- 
covered; then  a  third  solid  course  followed. 


Each  course  consisted  of  blocks  of  uniform 
height,  yet  the  different  courses  varied  in  height 
from  perhaps  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
feet  Thus  the  courses  followed,  until  over  two 
hundred  had  been  laid,  and  the  retreating  sides 
left  only  a  single  capstone  to  be  superimposed, 
at  the  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

Next,  the  steps  up  the  sides  of  the  structure, 
formed  by  the  retreating  courses,  were  filled 
with  marble  blocks,  and  beginning  at  the  top, 
this  addition  was  chipped,  smoothed,  and  pol- 
ished down  to  the  base,  and  the  Pyramid  stood 
forth  complete  in  its  case  of  marble,  for  beauty, 
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and  vastness,  and  solidity  the  wonder  of  the 
:  world. 

The  different  layers  were  solid,  except  as  al- 
|     lowance  was  constantly  made  for  chambers  and 
I     passages.    These  were  provided  for  in  the  plan 
i     of  the  structure,  and  were  most  carefully  elabo- 
I     rated  as  the  building  went  on ;  their  lines  being 
run  with  great  exactness  and  their  surfaces  cov- 
I     ered  with  polished  marble.   The  passages  are 
small — never  being  so  much  as  four  feet  high — 
I     and  except  in  one  instance  they  do  not  run  hor- 
'     izontally,  but  by  a  steep  incliue — the  angle  of 
I     inclination  being  turned  in  different  directions. 
The  chambers,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  number 
eight,  of  which  the  one  called  the  "  King's 
>     Chamber,"  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  struct- 
ure, is  the  largest.    In  this  is  a  hollow  trough, 
I     or  sarcophagus,  or  coffer,  of  the  finest  black 
marble,  or  porphyry,  so  large  that  it  could  not 
readily  have  been  brought  in  by  the  passages, 
and  which,  therefore,  was  probably  placed  in  the 
'     chamber  before  it  was  inclosed.   The  entrance 
j     passage  into  the  Pyramid  is  near  the  middle  of 
'     the  north  side,  at  the  height  of  nearly  fifty  feet 
from  the  base. 

The  solid  contents  of  the  completed  Pyramid, 
deducting  passages  and  chambers,  are  estima- 
ted at  a  little  tover  eighty-nine  million  feet. 
This  would  be  sufficient  for  a  wall  four  feet 
thick,  ten  feet  high,  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  long;  or  would  construct  some 
{     thirty  or  forty  thousand  medium-sized  houses. 

At  present  the  base  of  the  Pyramid  measures 
,     about  twelve  and  three-quarter  acres,  the  solid 
contents  are  over  eighty-two  million  feet,  and  the 
1     height  is  between  four  hundred  and  fifty  and  four 
I     hundred  and  sixty  feet.    The  marble  casing  is 
I     gone,  having  been  removed  by  the  early  Caliphs 
I     of  Cairo  for  the  construction  of  their  mosques. 
The  top-stone  has  long  since  disappeared,  and 
so  much  of  the  apex  of  the  structure  has  been 
destroyed  that  the  top  now  shows  a  platform 
thirty-three  feet  square.   The  exposed  edges 
of  the  layers  of  limestone  have  become  more 
or  less  broken,  especially  at  the  corners  of  the 
Pyramid,  and  over  the  broken  line  at  the  north- 
east corner  the  ascent  is  now  usually  made. 
Two  stones  of  the  ancient  casing  were  found,  a 
few  years  since,  amid  the  sand  and  debris  about 
the  base.    The  summit  of  the  second  Pyramid 
is  still  covered  with  what  from  below  resembles 
marble,  but  the  material  I  believe  is  a  sort  of 
plaster  or  cement,  probably  of  insufficient  value 
to  tempt  the  vandal  Caliphs. 

The  antiquity  of  the  principal  Pyramid  is, 
perhaps,  even  greater  than  was  imagined  by 
Napoleon,  when  he  admonished  his  soldiers 
that  forty  centuries  looked  down  upon  them 


from  the  Pyramid  summits.  According  to  the 
most  recent  investigations,  the  great  Pyramid 
dates  about  forty-three  centuries  back,  or  sev- 
eral centuries  btfore  Abraham. 

The  object  of  its  construction  has  been  the 
theme  of  much  conjecture.    Some  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  king's  store-house  of  valuables; 
others  as  a  king's  burial-place  and  monument;  j 
others  still,  as  an  astronomical  observatory.  | 
Recently  the  last  supposition  has  been  modified  . 
so  as  to  make  the  Pyramid,  in  its  several  dimen-  | 
sions,  a  complete  embodiment,  for  all  time  and  j 
for  all  people,  of  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures.    The  so-called  sarcophagus  is  shown  1 
to  be  a  standard  for  measure  and  weight  And 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  I 
structure  is  shown  to  be  such  as  to  make  it  ! 
symbolical  of  the  highest  and  most  recondite 
scientific  truths.    Those  who  would  ■see  what  1 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  these  latter  views,  and  j 
at  the  same  time  in  favor  of  the  conjecture  that  I 
the  "Shepherd  Kings,"  under  early  Divine  in- 
spiration,  erected  the  great  Pyramid,  will  find  1 
the  whole  subject  admirably  treated  in  the  work  I 
entitled,  "Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyr- 
amid." j 

Very  different  scenery  we  fouitd  a  day  or  two  j 
after,  in  an  excursion  to  the  Petrified  Forest, 
six  or  seven  miles  east  of  Cairo.    Our  way,  j 
after  leaving  the  city,  and  the  tombs  of  the  ; 
Caliphs,  was  over  a  broad  and  dreary  desert,  ■ 
no  tree  or  dwelling  relieving  the  vast  and  arid 
desolation.    At  length  we  reached  something  ■ 
of  an  eminence — the  border  of  the  Mokattam  ! 
hills — covered  with  small,  loose  and  chip-like 
stones,  and  our  guides  told  us  this  was  the  for- 
est   We  had  thought  of  standing,  or,  at  least, 
prostrate  trees,  in  a  state  of  petrifaction ;  but 
scarcely  a  stone  around  us  would  measure  a 
foot  in  any  direction.    They  were,  however,  1 
certainly  petrifactions  of  wood,  and  as  such,  a  , 
curiosity,  a  few  specimens  of  which  we  gath-  ' 
ered  from  our  examinations.  | 

I  made  a  very  pleasant  excursion  with  a  ] 
friend  to  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  or  the  City  I 
of  On.    It  was  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  { 
on  the  border  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  it 
took  our  nimble  donkeys  about  two  hours  to  I 
bear  us  thither.    We  passed  along  by  green 
fields  of  waving  wheat  and  luxuriant  clover, 
with  here  and  there  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  and 
acacias.  ; 

Just  before  reaching  the  site  of  the  ancient  ' 
city,  we  turned  into  a  garden,  where  was  a  very  | 
old  and  large  sycamore  tree,  on  which  many 
names  and  dates  were  cut  There  is.  a  tradi-  ' 
tion  that  Mary  and  Joseph,  with  the  infant  1 
Jesus,  stopped  to  rest  here,  in  their  flight  into 
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Egypt  We  picked  a  few  leaves  from  the  tree 
and  went  on. 

We  found  nothing  of  Heliopolis  but  old 
earthen  mounds  and  a  few  vestiges  of  the  once 
splendid  Temple  of  the  Sun.  There  were  gar- 
den-like patches  under  cultivation  among  these 
artificial  hillocks.  The  Fountain  of  the  Sun  is 
a  pool  fringed  about  with  shrubbery.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  relic  is  a  fine  obelisk,  stand- 
ing in  its  original  position,  probably  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple ;  and  there  it  has  stood 
near  four  thousand  years,  being,  as  is  supposed, 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Egypt  It  often  met 
the  eye  of  Joseph,  whose  father-in-law  was  a 
priest  of  the  temple.  Moses  passed  it  as  be 
Vol.  XXX.— 


went  to  his  studies.  Herodotus  speaks  of  it, 
and  Plato  meditated  at  its  base.  Lone  monu- 
ment of  the  mighty  Past  I 


WHY? 


IN  contemplating  the  sufferings  of  this  world 
the  natural  and  ever-recurring  question  to 
all  rational  beings  is,  Why  ? 

We  are  certainly  not  destined  to  go  languish- 
ing through  the  world,  even  though  it  be  "a 
world  of  sorrow."  God  has  not  created  us  for 
that.  It  is  not  followed  by  cohorts  of  valetu- 
dinarians that  Jesus  will  make  his  triumphal 
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entrance  into  heaven ;  it  will  be  at  the  head  of 
valiant  armies.  His  soldiers  will  bear  scars, 
but  they  will  have  gained  the  battle — they  will 
be  alive  and  well. 

Action  is  our  duty,  and  victory  our  aim.  Pas- 
sive torpor  is  neither  one  nor  the  other;  and  if 
we  should  succeed  in  rendering  ourselves  im- 
passive— that  is  to  say,  indifferent — the  suffering 
.which  would  take  nothing  from  us,  would  also 
give  us  nothing;  it  would  pass  uselessly  over 
our  hearts,  like  waves  that  daily  wash  the  cold 
rocks,  leaving  them  eternally  sterile. 

To  suffer,  in  vain,  is  to  overturn  the  plan  of 
God  ;  it  is  even  to  make  him  a  tyrant  If  God 
afflicts  me,  and  my  pain  leaves  me  as  it  finds 
me,  the  affliction,  coming  from  one  stronger 
than  I,  becomes  a  cruelty. 

Then  we  are  to  suffer  for  a  purpose ;  and  if 
you  would  offer  consolation,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell 
one  that  suffering  is  a  common  lot,  that  no  one 
escapes,  that  no  one  could,  without  over-weaning 
self-love,  dream  of  an  exceptional  situation  of 
non-suffering.  The  coarseness  of  this  fact  may, 
indeed,  put  out  the  eyes,  but  it  can  not  make 
them  cease  weeping.  Think  you,  that  I  alone 
of  all  the  wounded  world  would  gladly  escape  ? 
Could  I  even  wish  to  be  unalloyedly  happy,  the 
smile  ever  in  the  heart,  while  the  whole  world 
passed  by  me,  travailing  in  pain  ? 

But,  that  others  suffer  equally  with  me  ;  that 
neither  they  nor  I  escape  that  which  is  inevitable ; 
that  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  life  as  to  die  is  a  part 
of  it ;  that  it  began  with  the  world  and  will  finish 
only  with  it — all  this  you  may  repeat  a  thousand 
times,  and  no  one  will  be  consoled.  Nor  would 
I  be  any  more  consoled,  if  assured  that  I  could 
attain  unto  the  most  perfect  stoicism.  In  the 
eyes  of  many,  this  is  the  best  of  sense ;  to  me, 
it  is  nonsense.  1  can  not  think  that  the  soul 
was  created  to  receive  its  law  from  events.  To 
remain  felled  to  the  earth  after  the  blow  is  no 
proof  of  immortality.  Do  you  say  it  is  a  tri- 
umph because  you  come  out  of  a  struggle  par- 
alyzed ;  that  you  feel  no  more,  either  pain  or 
joy ;  that  you  are  without  fear,  as  you  are  with- 
out hope  ;  that  you  are  a  stranger  to  mankind, 
and  indifferent  to  yourself;  so  superior  to  the 
ills  of  life  that  you  would  plunge  your  head,  with 
equal  indifference,  into  the  urn  for  the  white  or 
black  ball  ?  Some  pretend  that  this  is  wisdom ; 
to  me,  it  is  the  height  of  folly.  God  never  in- 
vented this  style  of  progress  ;  I  must  even  think 
that  this  kind  of  perfection  is  an  offense  to  him. 
The  affliction  that  leads  to  lethargy  must  prove 
false  to  his  command. 

Then  what  does  God  wish  of  me  in  afflicting 
me  ? 

Cast  down,  drowned  in  tears,  no  one  satisfies 


him.  Hardened  and  indifferent  to  misfortunes  ; 
uninterested  as  to  lot  pleases  him  no  better. 
He  forbids  revolt  What  must  I  do,  then,  and 
why  does  he  pursue  me  ? 

Why  ?   This  why  is  the  first  cry  of  the  soul, 
it  Is  the  first  question  that  traverses  space. 

Why?  The  soul  that  accepts  through  cow- 
ardice, or  accommodates  itself  through  its  phi- 
losophy, or  endures,  by  its  torpidity,  is  not 
one  that  utters  the  why.   The  question,  how- 
ever audaciously  one  may  make  it,  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  soul  toward  God.   The  tree  which 
receives  a  stroke  from  an  ax,  demands  no  why ; 
the  animal  struck  by  a  brutal  hand  goes  on, 
perhaps  howling  from  pain,  but  it  does  not  turn 
toward  man  to  ask  why ;  the  maltreated  child 
runs  for  its  mother's  arms ;  it  does  not  turn  to 
ask  a  reason  of  its  abuser ;  but  man,  offended,  ' 
goes  straihgt  to  man  and  demands  a  reason,  j 
The  soul  touched  of  God,  if  it  is  alive,  hastens  j 
immediately  to  its  God,  and  says,  "  Why  ?"  j 

There  are  many  different  whys  in  the  world.  \ 
There  is  the  why  of  pride,  which  is  really  noth- 
ing but  a  protest.  The  one  who  offers  it  does  j 
not  care  to  have  it  answered.  He  prefers  to  i 
proclaim  the  injustice  of  God — the  cruelty  of 
God.  If  God  should  reply,  he  would  not  listen.  I 
According  to  him,  God  is  pleased  to  torment  > 
men.  This  why,  which  is  a  malediction,  a  de-  ' 
fiance,  rebounds  fearfully  back  into  the  soul. 

There  is  the  why  of  the  trifler — a  noise  made 
in  his  own  ears  in  order  not  to  hear  what  afflic-  I 
tion  says.  Then,  there  is  the  why  of  inert  ef- 
feminacy, which  scarcely  forms  itself— scarcely 
adds  the  interrogation  point  It  says :  If  I  knew 
why,  I  would  do  something,  but  I  know  not  1 
what  to  do.  | 

Again,  there  is  the  why  of  despair.   It  is  not  , 
a  reproach ;  it  is  still  less  a  prayer.    It  fore- 
stalls itself  by,  What  could  man,  what  would  j 
God,  do  for  us  ?   It  is  too  much  occupied  with  j 
its  own  sorrow ;  it  can  hear  only  its  own  groans. 

But,  last  of  all,  here  is  a  broken  heart— a  full 
heart  that  can  hold  no  more.    Many  thoughts  j 
move  in  it ;  all  trouble  it    Many  voices  speak 
to  it,  but  none  console  it   It  no  longer  sees  its  j 
way;  the  horizons  are  obscure;  it  feels  only 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  it  suffers.   But  it  is  ' 
simple  and  natural;  it  knows  that  there  is  a  j 
God,  and  sincerely  and  with  expectant  humility  j 
it  offers,  also,  its  why.   From  this  moment  re- 
lations are  established  between  this  soul  and'  ' 
God.    Let  it  alone ;  it  shall  know  why. 

Why?  Above  all  things  else  that  we  may  j 
learn  to  know  ourselves.  Suffering  reveals  us  i 
to  ourselves  as  we  are.  In  place  of  that  son  j 
of  God  that  man  believes  himself  to  be — his  un-  | 
disputed  heir,  because  he  has  never  dishonored 
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his  father  or  played  false  to  his  race — we  see  a 
creature  at  the  same  time  superb  and  wretched ; 
a  mingling  of  incredible  presumption  and  of  in- 
conceivable weakness ;  an  ingrate  full  of  un- 
reasonable exactions  ;  a  rebel  who  heaps  up  all 
manner  of  revolts,  and  takes  for  granted  pardon 
for  all ;  a  being  supremely  indifferent  to  all  in- 
nocent happiness,  but  an  acknowledged  lover 
of  forbidden  pleasures ;  an  idolater,  worshiping 
;  self;  a  delicate  creature  that  can  make  others 
suffer  without  knitting  the  brow,  but  who  can 
be  killed  by  the  slightest  stings  ;  a  sinner  that 
troubles  himself  in  no  wise  about  heaven ;  an 
impatient  one  whom  the  least  waiting  exasper- 
ates ;  a  believer  when  days  are  prosperous,  a 
skeptic  when  they  are  adverse;  a  waverer, 
swinging  between  good  and  evil,  zeal  and  tor- 
por, action  and  idleness — lost,  unless  frightened 
■  at  a  meeting  himself,  he  turns  toward  God  and 
decides  to  wish  for  salvation. 

Does  it  not  pay  to  buy,  even  by  many  sor- 
rows, this  first  response  to  our  sincere  Why  ? 

There  are  still  other  responses.    In  pros- 
perity one  believes  himself  strong.   The  navi- 
gator, who  spreads  sail  on  a  tranquil  sea,  easily 
I    imagines  that  he  will  rule  in  the  tempest.  He 
!    is  sure  of  himself;  his  ship  is  of  good  parts ; 

the  enormous  masts  tremble  not  under  the  sails; 
'    look  at  the  eye  of  the  pilot,  how  piercing  his 
1    brow,  how  defiant ;  the  whole  outfit  is  of  rare 
,  choice — away  wNh  care !    Leave  to  others  pre- 
cautions ;  they  are  childish.   A  fig  for  the  tem- 
pest— let  us  away ! 

Yes,  but  when  the  little  cloud  appears,  low  on 
the  horizon,  expanding,  enlarging,  covering  the 
whole  sky;  when  it  fills  the  air  with  darkness  ; 
when  the  winds  come,  let  loose  in  a  moment 
from  every  quarter,  plowing  up  the  watery  plain; 
when  the  floods  boil  up  full  of  power,  furiously, 
opening  up  invisible  depths,  madly  throwing 
about  the  white  foam ;  when  the  aerial  packs 
howl  around  you,  and  dismal,  clamoring  voices 
come  out  from  under  the  billows  ;  when  shrill, 
strong  whistlings  shriek  around,  tearing  into 
shreds  the  strong  sails ;  when  the  masts  clatter 
and  crash  like  the  quick  peats  of  thunder ;  when 
you  lie  in  the  trough,  and  the  seas  fall  upon  the 
deck ;  when  the  sides,  torn  away,  let  the  cata- 
racts sweep  over  the  ship— then  you  shall  see 
these  defiant  sailors,  white  with  fear,  shrinking 
at  the  wild  approach  of  death  ;  you  shall  see 
them  clinging  to  the  bits  of  the  masts.  Every 
blow  of  the  sea  crashes  and  disperses.  A  man 
disappears,  then  another,  then  another,  then — 
O,  skillful  seaman  !  where  are  thy  boastings  ? 
Wisdom  of  the  pilot  I  where  art  thou?  And 
thou,  bravery  of  the  brave  ?  I  believe  in  God. 
He  gave  me  alt  things,  let  him  take  all ;  it  is 


his.    My  broken  heart  would  not  become  un- 
believing.   I  doubt  the  love  of  the  Father? 
Forget,  for  a  moment,  that  Jesus  has  suffered  ? 
That  for  extreme  moments  he  has  extreme  and 
most  precious  graces  ?   Become  ungrateful  be- 
cause I  am  tried  ?   Never !   Talk  to  others  of 
falling  away,  and  of  doubting;  prescribe  to  | 
them  the  incessant  prayers  that  fatigue  the  soul  | 
and  weary  out  God.   I  have  no  need  of  that. 
Prosperity  has  found  me  steadfast,  misfortune  | 
shall  not  shake  me. 

Some  project  fails  ;  I  know  not  what  amaze-  j 
ment  has  seized  hold  of  my  soul.  A  difficulty  j 
arises,  the  heart  is  put  into  the  stocks,  infideli-  > 
ties  rend  it,  ruins  crush  it,  life  is  despoiled,  | 
solitudes  come.  I 

I  seek  my  faith  ;  erewhile  It  was  there  I  pos- 
sessed it;  by  it  I  called  upon  God;  he  replied, 
I  received  strength ;  I  ascended  up  into  the 
hills,  I  brought  hither  happiness ;  where  are  J 
my  hopes,  my  submission,  the  Jesus  that  I  - 
believed  my  brother  ?  where  is  my  energy  ?  I 
find  nothing.   There  arise  in  me  rebellions  that 
shame  me  ;  doubts  come  and  finish  my  demoli- 
tion.  Ah !  am  I  then  to  be  destitute,  poor, 
absolutely  poor  ?  I  can  not  remain  thus.  Then  j 
what  shall  I  do  ?   I  will  cry  aloud  to  my  God, 
I  will  supplicate,  I  shall  obtain. 

Blessed  poverty !  thou  art  the  beginning  of 
riches.    And  this  is  why.   We  do  not  wish  to 
repeat  the  idea  that  the  sorrows  of  earth  are  j 
necessary  to  the  awakening  of  desires  for  heaven. 
God  has  no  need  of  the  debris  of  time  in  order  ' 
to  enrich  eternity.   Just  as  he  transported  an 
Enoch  and  an  Elijah  to  the  regions  of  bliss, 
without  making  them  pass  through  the  gates 
of  death,  so  can  he  kindle  in  our  souls  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  happiness  of  a  future  state  ' 
without  making  them  pass  through  the  agonies  I 
of  earthly  experience. 

But  the  chariots  of  fire  are  not  for  all.   The  ' 
common  road  passes  through  the  sepulcher.  i 
We  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  body  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  the  wearinesses 
of  this  world  do  really  make  us  aspire  more 
after  the  eternal  joys  and  eternal  rest.  There 
is  a  measureless  gulf  between  our  natural  hearts 
and  paradise,  and  trials  help  us  to  count  it  pos-  ! 
sible  to  leap  across  the  abyss.   The  eye  of  the 
happy  of  this  world  seldom  looks  higher  than 
Its  own  level,  but  the  eye  of  the  sufferer  looks 
on  high,  and  the  thoughts  fix  themselves  there 
where  the  hope  lies,  and  this  is  one  reasonable 
answer  to  our  mystery-enveloped  question. 

I  know  not  if  you  experience  that  which  I 
feel ;  but  up  to  this  time,  in  the  responses  to 
our  questionings,  I  have  only  met  self,  and  this 
does  not  satisfy  me.   This  alone  seems  too  j 
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arid.  Certainly  I  desire  my  own  salvation ; 
't  is  the  aim  of  my  life  ;  lost,  I  should  lose  all. 
My  heart  is  moved  with  gratitude  to  the  divine 
wisdom  that  would  regenerate  it ;  nevertheless, 
it  remains  sad,  and  asks  God  if  there  are  not 
some  sweeter  means  by  which  to  prepare  it  for 
its  heavenly  state  than  alone  to  work  for  self. 

O,  yes !  suffering  makes  us  able  to  do  good. 
Even  now  I  hear  weeping  beside  me.  Near  is 
a  poor  creature,  cast  down  under  the  weight  of 
its  cares,  exhausted  before  the  morning  has 
brought  it  its  daily  labor;  the  arm  falls,  and 
the  body  bends  under  its  load.  If  no  one  helps 
it  will  never  straighten  up.  The  people  are 
passing  that  have  not  borne  burdens ;  they  are 
strong  of  body  and  full  of  courage.  "  Up,  up," 
they  cry,  "don't  abandon  yourself  that  way. 
When  one  has  fallen  down  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  get  up."  Perhaps  oae  vigorous  arm  shakes 
it,  another  stands  it  up  with,  "  Now  you  are  on 
your  feet,  walk."  It  tries.  Behold  the  pitiful 
effort.  It  makes  a  step  or  two;  it  totters,  and 
again  succumbs.  The  people  toss  the  head,  go 
their  way,  astonished  at  human  weakness. 

Let  them  be  indignant ;  they  can,  for  they 
have  not  been  through  our  school.  But  I,  all 
bloody  from  the  struggle,  I  know  how  to  com- 
passionate— thanks  to  conflict.  Each  one  of 
these  groans  seems  but  an  echo  of  my  own  ; 
they  enter  into  my  heart,  and  I  love  him  who 
weeps.  I  approach  and  take  his  hand:  "Look 
at  me,  will  you  ?  You  are  afflicted ;  I  under- 
stand afflictions.  Your  strength  is  gone ;  so  is 
mine.  When  we  have  wept  together  we  will 
pray  together,  and  soon  you  shall  see ;  we  will 
rise  by  ourselves  ;  we  will  pursue  our  journey, 
but  in  another  path  from  those  powerful  ones. 
If  there  are  Christians  without  weaknesses  let 
them  pass.  Their  piety,  which  has  known  no 
falls,  makes  me  shiver.  They  pursue  their 
even  course  without  stumbling.  What  could 
they  do  for  us  ?  To  console.  It  is  then  to  con- 
sider that  I  have  suffered.  What  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  1  Is  it  not  just  what  my 
wounds  needed  ?" 

Jesus  knew  it  well  that,  in  order  to  compas- 
sionate the  torments  of  mankind,  one  should 
first  experience  them.  By  this  power  to  con- 
sole God  associates  me  in  his  work. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  console ;  it  is  a  sub- 
lime one  to  aspire  toward  heaven ;  it  is  a  good 
one  to  recognize  one's  own  sins ;  it  is  a  brave 
one  to  labor  for  the  regeneration  of  souls.  Do 
we  not  learn  better  to  do  all  these  through  suf- 
fering? But  it  is  a  long  lesson.  If  being  trans- 
formed was  an  effect  of  one  heavy  blow  of  the 
rod,  how  quickly  and  readily  would  I  consent  to 
it !   Or,  if  God  would  work  upon  me  without 


my  co-operation  I  would  not  prevent  him.  If  ; 
he  would  introduce  me  thus  into  the  heavenly  | 
mansions,  I  would  be  ravished  with  delight  j 
But  the  conflict,  the  long-continued,  oft-repeated 
conflict  frightens  me.   And  the  great  effort  to 
give  away  myself,  this  terrifies  me  still  more.  I 
How  shall  I  seize  myself  in  order  to  lead  my- 
self a  captive  before  my  King?  Who  will  lay  ' 
hands  upon  the  legion  of  my  thoughts  and 
bring  them  into  subjection  ? 

Such  a  state  of  doubting  and  harassing  of 
soul  can  not  last  forever.  It  is  impossible  that 
God,  who  has  put  such  a  space  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  who  says  to  man,  "Ascend 
hither,"  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  let  fall  a 
golden  cable  which  we  may  lay  hold  of  To  be 
sure  there  must  be  vigor  in  seizing  it,  and  te- 
nacity in  holding  on  to  it,  that  it  escape  us  not; 
but  the  cable  is  there.  If  I  have  found  that 
cable,  is  it  not  another  answer  to  the  Why?  I 
feel  the  approach  of  power ;  something  invinci- 
ble comes  to  me.  My  eyes  have  not  discerned  ' 
him,  but  he  is  here.  No  sound  has  met  my 
ears,  nevertheless  I  have  heard  him;  be  uses 
no  constraint,  but  I  go  to  meet  him ;  he  has 
thrown  me  into  no  consternation,  but  I  seem  to 
belong  to  him.  I  can  grieve  him  and  he  de- 
parts  ;  I  can  call  after  him  and  he  returns.  If 
I  retain  him  he  remains  with  me ;  if  I  show 
him  my  Soul  subject  to  him,  he  breathes  therein 
unknown  energies ;  he  communicates  to  me  a 
strength  that  makes  of  me  an  athlete,  a  con- 
queror. 

But,  by  the  same  means,  I  have  become  ac-  1 
quainted  with  the  Holy  Spirit  And  what  is  it 
to  know  him  ?  When  I  have  denied  my  God, 
when  I  have  forgotten  Jesus,  when  I  have  gone 
into  forbidden  paths,  when  prayer  was  almost 
extinguished  upon  my  lips,  when  sin  gained 
every  battle,  he  has  remembered  me,  has  fol- 
lowed me,  has  found  me.  He  has  asked  me 
why  I  was  going  on  thus.  Gently  he  has  led 
me  back  by  the  side  of  the  Father,  and  afar  off 
he  has  shown  me  him  with  arms  open.  He  has 
not  articulated  a  word,  but  he  has  poured  the 
Divine  oil,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  wound,  and 
the  wound  is  healed.  The  wrath  of  God  is  felt 
in  the  trial,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  his  com- 
passionated tenderness  within  our  reach.  Je- 
sus, now  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  once 
walked  the  earth,  but  he  walks  there  no  more ; 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  brought  him  hither  from 
the  skies.  It  is  indeed  Jesus,  for  we  have 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment  When  I  read 
the  Scriptures,  thanks  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  I 
read  no  more  merely  words,  it  is  the  living  voice 
of  my  Savior,  and  it  gives  me  life.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  Holy  Spirit  would  I  take  to  the  work 
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of  wiping  away  others'  tears  ?  Would  I  fatigue 
myself  with  the  weights  that  belong  to  other 
shoulders  ?  Would  I  disquiet  myself  about  the 
destiny  of  other  souls  ?  Would  I  not  con- 
tentedly let  those  perish  who  wish  ?  But  now  I 
can  not ;  as  the  Holy  Spirit  loves  me,  so  I  love. 

Through  trials  I  have  learned  to  believe  in 
the  power  of  prayer,  to  believe  that  God  is 
interested  in  the  least  events  of  even  the  low- 
liest creatures  that  he  has  placed  upon  the 
earth.  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  God 
can  discern  and  separate  each  trembling  mur- 
mur of  our  voices,  though  half  smothered  by 
tears,  from  the  universal  harmonies  or  univer- 
sal sobs  of  the  universe. 

You  ask  me  how  I  reconcile  this  special 
providence  in  the  answers  to  our  prayers  with 
the  immutable  order  of  God's  plans  ?  I  do  not 
reconcile  it ;  God  reconciles  it  I  have  doubted 
and  been  confounded ;  I  have  ceased  and  found 
rest  I  live  upon  a  grain  of  dust ;  God  reigns 
in-  the  heavens.  I  can  scarcely  distinguish 
one  atom  from  another;  God  grasps  the  im- 
mensity of  the  past,  present,  and  future.  He 
says  to  me,  Ask  whatsoever  you  will,  I  will 
give  it  you.  I  hear  and  obey.  In  the  night 
which  my  ignorance  makes  around  me,  I  seize 
hold  of  the  promises  of  my  God ;  I  walk  by 
their  light.  They  do  not  reveal  all  things  to 
me,  but  they  never  deceive  me.  If  there  are 
difficulties,  if  there  are  mysteries,  if  there  are 
impossibilities,  God  will  extricate  himself  with- 
out my  mingling  myself  therein.  Jesus  Com- 
mands me  to  open  my  heart  and  to  extend  my 
hands.  I  do  as  he  tells  me.  The  apostles  did 
the  same  and  were  answered,  although  they 
knew  that  afflictions  entered  into  the  Divine 
plan.  They  prayed  God  to  deliver  them  and 
he  delivered  them.  Did  not  Jesus  himself, 
when  the  bloody  sweat  fell  from  his  brow,  say, 
"  If  thou  wilt  let  this  cup  pass  ?"  If  his  will 
bowed  to  the  Father  shall  not  mine  ?  Be  as- 
sured that  no  lips  uttered  more  sincerely,  "Thy 
will  be  done,"  than  the  lips  accustomed  to  ask 
all  things. 

Attending  to  such  details  abases  God !  Whom, 
then,  do  you  take  God  to  be  ?  you  make  him 
after  our  measure,  after  the  model  of  a  man.  It 
is  written  that  God  stoops  to  regard  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth ;  as  much  to  measure  their 
altitude  as  to  consider  this  little  globe  among 
the  starry  myriads.  The  fate  of  empires,  the 
intricacies  of  politics  and  government  are  as 
insignificant  before  God  as  the  trouble  of  a 
poor,  broken  heart  I  am  astray  in  expressing 
myself;  it  is  the  heart  that  is  great,  and  its 
troubles  that  are  of  importance  in  all  the  great 
universe. 
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The  solicitudes  of  a  mother  are  weighed  in 
the  Divine  balance.  If  the  fate  of  nations  did 
not  involve  single  human  destinies,  if  these  lit- 
tle existences,  which  you  hold  to  be  of  such 
small  moment,  were  not  liable  to  be  overthrown 
or  subverted,  do  you  imagine  that  God  would 
give  so  much  attention  to  the  nations  ?  Your 
God,  who  occupies  himself  only  with  great 
affairs,  this  God  overcharged  with  business, 
who  abandons  the  care  of  small  interests  into 
the  hands  of  under-agents,  who  gives  his  sig- 
nature from  afar  like  a  minister  of  state — this 
God  is  a  mutilated,  powerless  idol.  It  is  the 
mean,  paltry  creation  of  our  poor  brains.  Sor- 
row leads  us  to  a  better  One — one  who  is  infi- 
nite in  goodness,  infinite  in  love ;  one  to  whom 
all  things  are  small ;  one  to  whom  all  things  are 
great,  to  whom  a  soul  is  worth  more  than  a 
world ;  one  who  listens  to  the  prayers  of  his 
children ;  who  says,  Ask,  and  I  will  give.  And 
it  is  our  privilege  to  commune  with  him  at  all 
times.  That  command,  "  Pray  without  ceas- 
ing," which  shocks  so  many  with  its  severity, 
has  become  my  surety.  To  think  of  God  no 
longer  satisfies ;  it  must  be  a  communion. 
When  a  dear  friend  is  near,  it  does  not  suffice 
to  think  of  him ;  to  say  nothing  would  be  a 
punishment  Every  time  an  idea  comes  into 
the  head,  or  a  sentiment  overflows  the  heart,  we 
talk.  What  do  we  say  ?  What  does  one  say  to 
father  or  mother?  Is  eloquence  necessary? 
Fear  is  past ;  insincerity  is  done  with ;  the  lips 
move  according  as  the  heart  feels,  and — the 
parents  are  joyous. 

But  to  what  other  good  have  been  my  tribu- 
lations? I  have  become  to  be  of  those  who 
continually  read  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  !  You  might  as  well  say  that  you 
are  a  blue  Puritan — a  being  the  most  displeas- 
ing that  the  natural  world  has  ever  met.  To 
pray  will  do,  even  if  philosophy  does  laugh  at 
it,  elegance  tolerate  it  But  the  Bible!  the 
book  of  the  Calvinists,  the  formulary  of  all 
rigidity,  the  sum  of  all  narrow  law  I  Who  hears 
a  Bible  spoken  of  among  you  who  pretend  to 
know  it,  without  seeing  delineated  the  angular 
profile  of  the  preacher?  His  spectacles  upon 
his  nose,  his  lips  thin,  his  look  solemn,  his  voice 
sharp,  his  mien  that  of  a  pedant,  his  gestures 
awkward.  He  does  not  talk ;  he  emits  senten- 
ces. He  has  only  one  idea,  that  of  converting 
sinners  by  blows  of  the  Bible.  His  heart  is 
regulated  like  a  chronometer,  and  is  wound  up 
once  in  twenty-four  hours;  he  never  laughs, 
seldom  permits  tears;  his  soul  works,  keeping 
time,  and  moves  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock. 
You  imagine  he  puts  himself  across  the  path 
of  life,  like  one  of  those  great  stones  against 
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!    which  the  torrent  angers  itself  in  descending — 
|    splashing  up  on  all  sides  because  the  stone  will 
not  move. 

Yes,  this  Bible,  which  you  make  pretensions 
of  knowing,  I  love  with  all  my  heart    If  I  did 

I    not,  there  is  no  word  that  would  express  ray 

j  hardness;  and  if  I  did  not  tell  it,  my  neglect 
would  surpass  my  ingratitude.  When  I  am 
happy  I  read  it  because  my  soul  draws  from  it 
supreme  joys,  because  it  finds  there  horizons 
without  limit    Unhappy,  tormented  with  cares, 

I  shaken  in  my  faith,  hungry  for  truth,  O,  how 
does  the  Word  of  God  refresh  me !    It  is  pure 

]  as  rock-crystal,  more  radiant  than  the  sun.  It 
opens  up  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  descends 
to  illumine  the  most  darkened  corner  of  our 
poor  lives.  It  comes  from  the  heart  of  God 
and  enters  into-  even  such  a  one  as  mine.  It 
has  food  that  refreshes  me,  sweetness  that  ap- 
peases my  troubles ;  it  rekindles  the  little  faith 
about  to  die  out ;  it  is  a  warrant  to  me  of  God's 
fidelity;  it  is  a  witness  that  he  loves  me— that 
be  is  mine  and  that  I  am  his. 
I  know  well  that  lofty  intelligences  pity  us 

I  for  this.  Great  minds  have  discovered  for  the 
thousandth  time  since  the  Bible  existed,  that 

I  the  Bible  is  a  tissue  of  errors.  However,  I 
continue  on  toward  my  destruction.  It  is  now 
eighteen  hundred  years  that  human  wisdom  has 

\  been  overturning  the  Scriptures,  but  they  have 
lost  not  a  letter,  not  an  iota.   Every  generation 

j    of  rash  men,  in  its  turn,  has  affronted  it,  with 

|  what  mockery  every  one  knows ;  but  while  gen- 
erations fall  into  dust  the  Bible  continues  to 

I    save  souls,  to  regenerate  lives,  to  console  hearts. 

|  Mock  on!  The  Bible  has  the  sweetness  of 
eternal  things;  it  has  seen  your  fathers  pass 

j    away,  it  will  see  you  also  pass  away,  for  you 

I    also  are  mortal. 

Let  us  be  assured,  't  is  God  that  talks  to  us. 
Listen  to  the  Psalms.  We  have  uttered  these 
sighs ;  we  have  experienced  this  horror  of  our- 
selves. These  doubtings,  this  terror  of  the 
grave,  this  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  God,  this 
foolish  condemning  of  his  acts — these  are  all 
ours.  Listen  to  the  songs  of  victory ;  faith  is 
restored,  joy  descends  in  floods;  this  is  also 
ours,  and  it  is  from  God.  It  is  the  eternal 
meeting  of  the  heart  of  man  with  the  heart  of 
the  Father. 

Finally,  then,  we  are  to  work!  this  is  our 
safety.  The  ideal  contemplation  of  our  tribu- 
lations exerts  upon  the  soul  an  unhealthy  fas- 
cination. A  serpent  lurks  there,  and  there  is 
venom  in  its  tooth.  He  who  holds  his  soul  to 
labor  will  not  know  the  torpors  of  sadness. 
The  temptations  to  revolt  triumph  only  over 
souls  languishing  in  idleness;  the  dangerous 


guests  are  for  uninhabited  houses;  the  long, 
dreary  days  are  the  unfilled  days. 

If  we  have  a  voice,  if  we  hold  the  pencil,  if 
the  brush  is  obedient  to  us,  if  melodies  sing  in 
our  ears,  we  have  indeed  to  thank  God,  who 
has  given  us  the  golden  key.  Outside  of  the 
daily  routine  the  felicities  of  the  ideal  world 
will  pour  their  light  upon  us.  The  cup  filled 
with  ambrosia  will  sometimes  approach  our  lips, 
and  when  they  are  moistened  in  it  we  will  rise 
up  stronger. 

Soon  the  eternal  morning  is  going  to  dawn, 
and  the  things  we  know  not  now  we  "shall 
know  hereafter." 


GLACIERS. 


GLACIERS  are  masses  of  ice  which  descend 
into  the  valleys  from  the  higher  regions 
of  snow-mountains.  Above  a  certain  line,  called 
the  snow-line,  varying  in  height  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  country — in  the  Alps  it  is 
on  an  average  at  7,300  feet  above  the  sea  level — 
the  sun  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  melt  the 
snow  that  falls  in  large  quantities  during  the 
Winter  months.  In  the  recesses  and  higher 
valleys  of  the  mountains  this  snow  accumulates, 
one  layer  being  formed  upon  another,  till  the 
lower  strata,  by  the  increasing  weight  above, 
become  pressed  and  consolidated  together  till 
they  form  ice ;  and  the  whole  mass,  is  then 
forced  down  the  valley  till  it  reaches  and  ex- 
tends beyond  the  snow-line.  If  the  reservoir 
above  is  small,  the  portion  that  arrives  beyond 
the  snow-line  melts,  the  supply  equaling  the 
demand  and  no  more.  But  in  large  mountain- 
ous districts,  where  the  accumulations  are  on  a 
vaster  scale,  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand, 
and  the  ice  is  gradually  pressed  down  into  the 
lower  valleys,  and  often  into  the  plaids. 

"The  glacier's  cold  and  ratios  mast 
Mores  onward  day  by  day 

but  its  rate  of  progress  varies  very  much,  being 
naturally  quicker  in  Summer  and  slower  in  the 
Winter.  The  progress  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
has  been  as  much  as  thirty  inches  a  day  in 
Summer,  and  sixteen  inches  in  Winter. 

M.  Agassiz  was  the  first  to  ascertain  by 
exact  measurements  the  rate  of  progress  of  a 
glacier.  By  boring  holes  in  the  ice,  and  fixing 
in  them  piles  of  wood  in  the  same  straight  line 
across  the  glacier,  and  opposite  to  certain  marked 
objects  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  he  was 
enabled,  by  returning  to  the  same  spot  the  next 
year,  to  determine  how  far  downward  the  piles 
bad  moved. 

Glaciers  abound  in  all  the  great  mountain 
chains,  and  play  an  important  part  in  physical 
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geography,  being  the  sources  of  some  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Rhine, 
the  Po,  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Indus,  all  take  their  rise  from  glacier 
streams.  Some  glaciers  cover  an  enormous 
area ;  that  of  Baltoro,  in  the  Himalayas,  is  as 
much  as  thirty-six  miles  long,  and  between  two 
and  three  miles  wide ;  that  of  Biafo  is  sixty- 
four  miles  long.   The  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are 


better  known,  and  though  small  when  compared 
to  those  just  quoted,  are  yet  of  considerable 
extent  and  importance.  There  are  as  many  as 
sixty  in  the  whole  Alpine  range,  which  extends 
from  Mont  Pelvoux,  in  Dauphine",  to  the  Grosser 
Glockner,  in  Carinthia.  The  glacier  of  Aletsch, 
the  largest  in  Switzerland,  is  sixteen  miles  long 
and  one  and  a  quarter  miles  broad,  and  descends 
from  12,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 


Mer  de  Glace,  which  descends  into  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  one  of  the  best  known  of  all 
glaciers,  is  seven  and  a  half  miles  long. 

The  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, gives  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  gen- 
eral features  of  a  glacier,  and  more  especially 
of  what  is  called  the  fan-shaped  glacier.  It 
takes  its  rise  on  the  west  side  of  the  Galen- 
stock — the  mountain  on  the  right  of  the  pic- 
ture—and after  issuing  through  a  somewhat 


narrow  portal,  extends  itself,  comparatively  un- 
confined,  over  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  It 
expands  in  a  nearly  circular  shape ;  and  the 
deep  fissures  or  crevasses,  as  they  are  called, 
formed  by  the  onward  motion  of  the  ice,  appear, 
like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  to  radiate  from  the 
center.  From  the  valley,  the  upper  part  of  the 
glacier  or  ntvi  is  seen  piled  up  in  a  confused 
mass,  broken  and  cracked  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  assuming  strange  fantastic  shapes. 
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These  blocks  are  known  by  the  name  of  s/racs. 
The  lower  part,  as  may  be  seen,  is  compara- 
tively flat,  and  may  be  traversed  easily,  though 
the  crevasses  are  rather  wide. 

The  crevasses  are  generally  filled  with  water, 
of  a  dark-blue  color,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface,  and  are  often  of  great  extent,  and  form 
the  real  dangers  of  mountain  traveling.  A  cre- 
vasse on  the  Mer  de  Glace  was  estimated  at 
2,000  feet  in  length.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
glaciec  that  are  found  the  internal  cascades  or 
moulins,  as  they  are  called.  They  arise  from 
the  superficial  water  occasioned  by  rains,  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  surface.  The 
several  small  rivulets  formed  from  these  causes 
unite  in  one  considerable  stream,  which  flows 


FIG.  2. — GLACIER  CAVERN. 

on  till  it  comes  at  last  to  a  crevasse,  down 
which  it  descends  in  great  force,  keeping  open 
and  widening  the  channel,  which  presents  at 
length  an  open  shaft  sometimes  of  immense 
depth.  There  is  a  moulin  on  the  Mer  de 
Glace  more  than  350  feet  deep.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone  glacier,  where  the  glacier 
meets  the  rock,  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this 
ice  waterfall.  Sometimes,  when  the  bed  of  a 
glacier  is  high,  and  breaks  off  abruptly,  the  ice 
is  forced  over  the  precipice  thus  formed  in  huge 
blocks,  and  constitutes  an  ice-fall ;  one  of  the 
most  singular  phenomena  of  the  mountains.. 
There  is  a  very  fine  ice-fall  in  the  lower  glacier 
at  Grindelwald,  and  one  in  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
The  lower  end  of  a  glacier  is  usually  steep. 


Sometimes  its  outline  rises  unbroken,  but  more 
frequently  it  is  split  up,  by  intersecting  cracks, 
into  masses,  which  the  continued  action  of  the 
sun  and  air  sharpen  into  pyramids  and  grotesque 
shapes.  The  stream  formed  by  the  waste  and 
melting  of  the  ice,  and  fed  by  the  moulins,  issues 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  sometimes  by  a  small 
opening,  but  generally  from  a  cave,  as  in  Fig.  2. 
In  the  Summer-time,  after  heavy  rains,  the  snow 
and  ice  at  these  apertures  are  loosened,  and  fall 
in  large  quantities,  widening  the  entrances  of 
these  outlets.  The  effect  on  these  ice-caves, 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  is  singularly  beautiful, 
the  dirty  masses  of  the  outer  const  contrasting 
with  the  pure  white  of  the  inner-layers,  and  the 
glitter  of  the  blue  and  green  ice* 

The  heaps  of  debris  depicted  in  the 
foreground  of  Fig.  I  are  called  moraines. 
They  consist  of  rock  and  pieces  of  stone 
and  earth  brought  away  by  the  glacier  in 
the  course  of  its  journey  down  the  mount- 
ain. All  along  the  sides  of  a  glacier  these 
heaps  may  be  seen,  and  wherever  they  are 
found  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  a- glacier  has 
been  there  some  time  or.  other.  For  a 
glacier  recedes  as  well  as  advances,  and  its 
path,  like  that  of  a  retreating  army,  may 
be  traced  by  the  ravage*  it  has  committed 
and  the  ruins  if.  leaves  behind. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  glacier  of 
the  Rhone  once  extendedjto  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  Another  sure  sign  of  the  track 
of  a  glacier  is  its  action,  oa  the  bed  of  rock 
on  which  it  is  formed.  Stones  and  pieces 
of  rock  find  their  way  through  the  cre- 
vasses to  the  bed  of  the  glacier  stream. 
These,  by  the  immense  weight  above,  are 
ground  into  a  species  of  powerful  emery 
powder,  and  wear  away  the  surface  of  the 
hardest  rock,  rounding  off  huge  blocks  as 
smooth  as  a  slab  of  marble.  The  stones 
and  rocks  in  their  turn  are  ground  into 
powder,  and  a  glacier  stream  can  always  be 
recognized  by  its  white  milky  color,  caused  by 
these  ground  atoms.  The  peculiarities  of  form 
produced  by  this  grinding  action  of  the  ice  are 
to  be  traced  in  most  of  the  Alpine  valleys.  In 
the  Grimsel  and  Hasli  valleys,  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Jura  and  the  Italian  sides  of  the  Alps,  evi- 
dences of  extinct  glaciers  are  to  be  found  in 
every  direction,  and  they  are  not  confined  to 
high  mountainous  districts  only,  but  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  hills  of  Cumberland,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  The  North  American  Con- 
tinent furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  most  ex- 
tensive glacial  action,  even  far  down  into  the 
States.  The  numerous  granite  bowlders  scat- 
tered over  all  the  North- West  is  one  of  its  results. 
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SOUL-LIFE. 


|   I  have  been  out  beneath  the  sky  of  Spring, 

I  When  the  green  earth  in  her  fresh  garb 

Of  beauty  lay  reposing  calmly  as  in  Sabbath  rest ; 
When  early  flowers  bent  low  their  perfumed  heads, 
As  if  in  prayer,  each  folded  leaf  gemmed  with 
The  tear  drops  of  the  night ;  when  the  clear  brow 
Of  heaven  blazed  beneath  its  tiara 
Of  glittering  stars,  and  moonlight  hung  a  veil 
Of  mystic  brightness  o'er  the  mountain  side, 

I  Or  slept  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  deep. 

And  while  my  spirit  drank  the  glory  in, 

|  A  soft,  low  voice  within  aroused  my  soul 

With  these  strange  words  of  solemn  prophecy : 

Yon  bending  dome,  its  blazonry  of  stars, 

The  silver  moon  pursuing  now  her  way 

Through  those  bright  fields  of  deep,  unclouded  blue, 

i  Must  roll  together  as  a  blotted  scroll ; 
Yon  stern  old  mountains,  which  have  bathed 

|  Their  foreheads  in  the  clouds  through  endless  years, 
Must  crumble  down,  and  yonder  rolling  sea 
Be  swallowed  up  amid  the  wreck  of  worlds ; 

,   Whate'er  in  nature  thou  wouldst  dream  must  aye 
Endure,-will  pass  away. 

And  I  have  looked  upon  a  human  form 
Of  matchless  symmetry,  unrivaled  grace, 
The  dew  of  youth  still  fresh  upon  the  cheek, 

'  And  the  proud  consciousness  of  life 

.   Deep  thrilling  every  palse  with  joy ; 

Yet  while  I  would  have  bowed  in  homage  low 
Before  the  workmanship  divine, 
There  came  a  thought  of  swift  decay, 
And  a  fair  casket  all  in  ruins  laid ; 
Then,  from  my  being's  depths,  went  up  the  cry, 
0 !  is  there  naught  in  all  this  glorious  world 
On  which  the  eye  may  rest,  or  love  may  dwell, 
Which  will  not  cease  to  bef 

From  my  own  yearning  soul  the  answer  came, 
Deep,  strange,  and  solemn,  This  is  all ; 
The  human  soul,  the  one  undying  flame 
Lit  on  the  altars  of  this  lading  world, 
A  waif  of  the  Infinite. 

Up  struggling  thro'  the  rubbish  and  the  dust  of  time, 
|   An  exiled  wanderer  from  a  higher  sphere, 

To  win  its  way,  through  darkness,  back  again,  # 
I   God  sent  it  pure,  and  its  unwritten  page 

Bears  on  its  whiteness  not  a  soiling  trace ; 

Yet  it  is  ready  to  receive  impress  unlading 

From  each  passing  scene ; 

Light  dawns  upon  it  from  the  outer  world, 

And  slowly  comes  its  gleams  of  wakening  life, 

Its  sunny  brightness,  and  its  dreary  shade ; 

Dimly  at  first  dawns  the  revealing  light 

Of  destiny,  faint  inklings  of  a  life 

More  noble,  slow  unfold,  and  voices 
|    Soil  and  low,  whose  deep  eternal  meaning 
'    It  is  slow  to  learn,  come  gently  borne 

Upon  the  whispering  wind,  which  steals  at  eventide 

Among -the  waving  branches  of  the  trees, 

The  uncertain  music  of  the  rolling  spheres, 


And  in  the  fainter,  sweeter  melody 

Of  distant  silvery  fountains  ;  / 

In  the  unbroken  silence  of  the  midnight  hour, 

When  solemn  forests  stand  all  still 

And  motionless,  as  if  a  spell 

Upon  them  brooded  in  the  weird-like  calm, 

When  the  great  pulses  of  the  world  are  hushed, 

And  Nature  holds  her  breath,  while  God  walks  forth 

Unseen,  yet  felt,  then  come  strange  yearning  thoughts, 

And  through  the  opening  vistas,  in  the  broad 

And  undimmed  blue,  it  seems  to  catch  a  glimpse, 

A  shadowy  vision  of  its  native  shores  1 

It  hears  afar  the  music  of  its  father-land, 

And  «  athirst  for  springs  which  gush  not  here. 

Then  come  unuttered  yearnings  to  be  free, 

And  lofty  reachings  for  its  destined  goal ;  . 

It  hears  the  majesty  of  God's  eternal  voice 

Re-echoing  through  all ; 

Beholds  the  light  divine  which  fain  would  guide 

It  on,  in  that  high  path  no  vulture's  eye 

Hath  seen';  it  springs  exultant  for  a  little  time, 

Yet  gains  not  far  its  upward  track ;  allured 

By  things  below,  by  bonds  invisible  detained,,  the 

flagging  wing 
Too  often  droops  and  folds  itself  amid  the  things  o( 

time. 

Angels,  secure  in  their  far  home  of  bliss. 

Look  downward,  wondering  at  the  mystic  strife  : 

Of  kindred  spirits  in  a  world  like  this,  . 

Winning  their  glory  in  the  school  of  life  t 

And  God  beholds,  with  never-sleeping  eye, 

Its  ceaseless  struggle  with  humanity ; 

Earth's  dismal  tempests  beat  around  its- path, 

And  stars  of  beauteous  hope  grow  strangely  dim ; 

Then  will  its  faith  be  lost,  its  efforts  cease, 

Its  light  grow  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  time, 

Its  noble  heritage  of  deathless  peace 

Be  bartered  in  this  poor  ungenial  clime  ? 

Each  high  aspiring  for  infinite  good, 

Each  yearning  instinct  for  the  true  and  pure 

Be  quenched  for  aye,  amid  the  turbid  flood, 

Whose  sullen  waves  surround  it  on  this  shore? 

Or  will  it  rise  through  God's  own  helping  power, 

And  nobly  triumph  o'er  life's  fleeting  ills; 

Through  sorrow's  blight,  and  dark  temptation's  hour, 

Will  it  retain  its  native  beauty  still? 

All  heaven  rejoices  at  a  scene  like  this, 
When  a  soul  struggles  up,  through  sin  and  storm, 
Bearing  the  signet  of  unfading  peace, 
Crowned  with  the  glory  of  its  victory  won. 
And  when  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  here, 
And  gently  loosed  the  twining  silver  band, 
When  angel  wings  come  softly  waving  near 
To  lift  it  upward  to  its  native  land. 
It  passes  like  a  rushing  thought  away, 
To  dwell  with  God  beyond  the  radiant  stars, 
And,  bathing  in  the  light  of  endless  day, 
Shall  fancy  strive  to  paint  its  raptures  there, 
As,  looking  back  upon  this  sin-cursed  clime, 
It  notes  the  awful  dangers  of  the  way, 
And  praises  evermore  the  power  divine 
Which  led  it  on  to  final  victory  ? 
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There  the  mysterious  yearnings  it  hath  known 

Through  the  long  years  of  its  probation  here, 

The  voices  it  hath  heard  in  mystic  tones, 

'Will  speak  in  language  forcible  and  clear ; 

Its  thirst  for  beauty,  purity,  and  love, 

The  knowledge  that  it  grasped,  but  could  not  reach, 

All  shall  be  gathered  there,  the  life  above 

Through  countless  ages,  will  new  wonders  teach ; 

It  will  expand,  and  never,  never  tire 

Of  roaming  through  those  starry  realms  so  bright, 

Lifting  its  song  amid  the  ransomed  choir, 

Whose  brows  are  crowned  with  diadems  of  light, 

Woven  by  angel  hands,  ere  they  came  there, 

Who  struggled  up  through  thorny  paths  of  care. 

O,  human  spirit,  barter  not  thy  crown, 

Scorn  not  thy  heritage  beyond  the  stars ; 

Once  lost  it  may  no  more  be  found, 

Though  eager  sought  with  carefulness  and  tears ; 

Earth's  glories  pass  away,  and  kingdoms  fall, 

Touched  by  the  ever-wasting  hand  of  time, 

But  the  immortal  rises  over  all, 

In  God-like  majesty,  a  life  sublime. 

As  the  pale  moon  looks  on  some  ruins  dark, 

With  the  same  pure  and  ever-peaceful  smile, 

Or  gilds  the  floating  wreck  of  lonely  bark 

Tossed  by  the  winds  o'er  ocean's  depths,  the  while 

The  soul  secure  upon  its  lofty  height, 

With  chastened  glory  all  serenely  clear, 

Looks  down  in  triumph  when  death's  solemn  night 

Hath  veiled  in  darkness  the  frail  temple  here. 


THE  TWO  COUSINS. 


,  CHAPTER  I. 

WITHIN  the  spacious  mansion  of  Colonel 
Holeman  were  gathered  a  gay  and  brill- 
iant assembly ;  lights  flashed  from  every  window, 
gleaming  out  upon  the  lawn  blending  their  ra- 
diance with  that  of  the  many-colored  lights  with 
which  the  trees  were  adorned.  Together  they 
conspired  to  irradiate  the  scenes  without  and 
within.  The  sound  of  carriages,  which,  in 
rapid  succession,  drove  up  to  the  entrance  of 
the  illuminated  grounds,  continued  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  guests  till  a  given  hour,  when  the 
sounds  of  gay  laughter  and  the  murmur  of 
voices  was  hushed.  A  sudden  silence  seemed 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  assembly;  scarcely  a 
sound  issued  from  the  well-filled  drawing-room, 
save  that  occasioned  by  the  rustling  of  silks 
and  the  flutter  of  fans.  Down  the  broad  stair- 
case came  one  arrayed  in  spotless  white,  upon 
whose  Brow  rested  the  orange  wreath,  from 
which  the  filmy  veil  swept  down  over  the  rich 
dress.  By  her  side,  with  firm,  proud  step  and 
manly  bearing  walked  he  to  whom  her  life  was 
henceforth  to  be  united.  Slowly  they  entered 
the  drawing-room  and  took  their  places,  the 
solemn  ceremony  proceeded,  and  soon  Augusta, 


eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Holeman,  was  pro- 
nounced wife  of  Horace  Clayton,  a  man  re- 
nowned for  wealth  and  high  social  position. 
Congratulations  were  showered  upon  them, 
presents,  costly  and  rare,  were  bestowed,  and 
the  sounds  of  music  and  revelry  were  borne  out 
upon  the  air.   At  length  the  hour  arrived  which 
was  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  bridal  party. 
The  adieus  were  spoken,  farewells  exchanged, 
and  good  wishes  in  abundance  wafted  after  the 
carriage  which  bore  them  away.   Guests  de- 
parted, lights  were  extinguished,  and  darkness 
and  silence  usurped  the  places  not  long  since 
given  up  to  brilliancy  and  beauty.   The  pride 
and  ambition  of  Mrs.  Holeman's  heart  was  at 
last  attained.    For  years  the  one  great,  ever- 
present  thought  of  her  life  seemed  to  have  been 
the  matrimonial  prospects  of  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter.  Augusta  was  naturally  a  charming  girl, 
possessed  of  many  noble  qualities,  which,  with 
judicious  training,  would  have  served  as  a  good 
foundation  for  a  most  excellent  character. 
Amiable  and  sociably  inclined,  she  was  one 
who,  in  her  younger  days,  had  yearned  for 
higher,  purer  enjoyments  than  those  found 
within  the  limits  of  what  her  mother  termed 
"our  circle."   A  constant  look-out  for  "future 
prospects  "  seemed  to  have  ever  been  a  sort  of 
funeral  knell  for  present  enjoyments,  save  of 
such  style  as  promised  to  aid  in  that  particular 
direction.   She  was  early  taught  that  success 
in  life  was  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  proper 
use  of  certain  graces,  and  accomplishments,  ! 
and  style  of  living  and  personal  adornment 
These,  by  skillful  management,  might  be  of  I 
great  value  in  securing  a  successful  future,  and 
Mrs.  Holeman  was  certainly  an  exceedingly 
skillful  manager.   That  she  was  a  fond  mother 
none  could  doubt,  but  her  better  feelings  were 
so  hedged  about  by  what  she  termed  "social 
distinctions,"  "our  position,"  and  "expectations 
of  society,"  that  they,  together  with  a  watchful 
look-out  for  the  sayings  of  "Mrs.  Grundy,"  went 
far  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  distance  between  her-  1 
self  and  the  tender  hearts  of  her  children. 
Deep  within  her  heart  a  mother's  love  was  ever 
surging  toward  them ;  but  she  was  one  of  those 
strange  mortals  who  seldom  evince  their  true 
feelings,  of  whose  inner  nature  it  is  impossible 
to  judge.    Her  children  were  tauglij  from  their 
infancy  that  they  were  to  occupy  positions  in  , 
society  elevated  somewhat  above  those  by  whom  I 
they  were  surrounded,  and  were  accordingly  not 
permitted  the  freedom  usually  accorded  to  chil- 
dren, but  were  guided  instead  in  all  things  by 
certain  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
dame  Fashion,  whose  sway  was  unlimited  in  the 
Holeman  household. 
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Colonel  Holeman,  who  had  acquired  consid- 
erable celebrity  during  the  war,  was  now  so 
immersed  in  batiks  and  stocks  that  he  seldom 
manifested  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  home, 
nor  did  he  ever  interfere  with  the  plans  or 
wishes  of  his  wife.    Augusta  had  at  length 
grown  up,  a  girl  educated  according  to  her 
mother's  mistaken  ideas  of  right.   In  manner 
she  was  distant  and  often  haughty,  affable  to 
those  whose  favor  she  wished  to  gain,  but  rig- 
idly cold  to  all  whom,  for  any  reason,  she  con- 
sidered her  inferiors.   Mrs.  Holeman's  heart 
had  been  quite  set  upon  her  union  with  the 
wealthy  banker,  and  as  her  mother's  wish  was 
\    to  her  as  law,  and  the  offer  an  unexceptionable 
one,  and  her  future  position  in  society  unques- 
tionably secured,  what  more  could  a  girl  so 
reared  desire?   As  to  love,  that  her  mother 
assured  her  would  follow  esteem. 
|       The  wedding  in  prospect  had  long  been  the 
{    great  motive-power  which  ruled  every  thing; 
I    Mrs.  Holeman,  in  a  pleasant  state  of  perpetual 
,    excitement,  issued  order  after  order,  seeming  to 
enjoy  the  notoriety  which  so  brilliant  an  affair 
gave  her.    Colonel  Holeman  acquiesced  as 
<    usual  in  all  the  arrangements,  and  the  marriage 
|    was  accordingly  consummated.    All  passed  off 
|    quite  satisfactorily,  and  the  household  settled 
|    back  into  calmness  and  order.    Clara,  the  sec- 
ond daughter,  not  having  completed  her  educa- 
\    tion,  returned  to  the  fashionable  boarding-school 
!    from  which  she  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
her  sister's  wedding,  and  Mrs.  Holeman,  left 
quite  alone,  passed  much  of  her  time  in  arrang- 
ing and  perfecting  her  plans  for  a  grand  recep- 
'    tion,  to  take  place  upon  the  return  of  the  happy 

couple  from  an  extended  tour, 
i  She  sat  so  engaged  in  her  parlor  one  day,  a 
week  or  two  after  the  wedding,  when  she  was 
summoned  by  a  servant  from  the  room.  At 
the  expiration  of  several  hours  she  returned, 
I  looking  pale  and  sad.  With  a  sigh  she  seated 
'  herself,  and  seemed  to  be  deeply  absorbed  in 
thought.  In  one  hand  she  held  an  open  letter, 
but  the  pages  remained  unturned,  and  her  eyes 
wore  an  anxious,  far-away  look.  The  shadows 
of  evening  gradually  fell,  and  the  various  objects 
in  the  room  faded  into  obscurity,  but  she  took 
no  notice  of  the  increasing  gloom.  The  slow 
ticking  of  the  French  clock  on  the  mantel  was 
the  only  sound  which  broke  the  deep  silence, 
save  when  an  occasional  half-audible  sigh  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  figure  which  remained  im- 
movable as  a  statue  in  the  gathering  darkness. 
At  last  she  arose,  and  going  to  the  window  she 
drew  back  the  rich  lace  curtains  and  peered  anx- 
iously out  upon  the  beautiful  lawn,  with  its  rolling 
surface  softly  carpeted  with  grass  of  brightest 


green.  A  little  while  she  stood  as  if  watching 
for  the  coming  of  some  one  anxiously  expected, 
then  dropping  the  curtain  she  resumed  her  seat 
only  to  leave  it  again  and  again,  for  the  same 
watchful  position  beside  the  window.  At  length 
she  sank  down  in  a  low  chair,  and  with  face 
pressed  closely  to  the  window,  continued  to 
watch  and  wait.  Soon  steps  were  heard  on  the 
gravel  walk,  and  a  man  was  seen  approaching. 
Mrs.  Holeman  arose,  and  with  a  quick,  eager 
step  went  to  meet  him.  Almost  before  he  came 
within  speaking  distance,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
with  keen  anxiety  vibrating  through  every  tone, 
she  cried,  "John,  did  you  find  him?  is  he  com- 
ing? speak!" 

"  No,  madam,  I  did  not  see  him,"  respectfully 
replied  the  footman,  touching  his  hat,  "but  I 
learned  at  the  office  that  he  had  already  started 
home.    Any  orders,  madam  ?" 

"  Yes ;  did  you  inquire  at  what  time  the  next 
train  would  start  for  the  east  ?" 

"  At  ten,  madam." 

"Have  the  carriage  in  readiness  to  convey 
us  to  the  depot  in  time,  and  now  send  Lisetta 
to  me." 

The  man  bowed  and  disappeared,  and  Mrs. 
Holeman  re-entered  the  parlor  and  resumed 
her  station  by  the  window.  A  few  moments 
later  and  Lisetta,  the  maid,  entered.  Mrs.  Hole- 
man  turned,  and,  in  few  words,  gave  orders 
in  regard  to  preparations  to  be  hastily  made  for 
traveling.  Just  then  her  quick  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  a  well-known  step  without.  Another 
moment  and  she  stood  with  clasped  hands  and 
tearful  eyes  beside  her  husband,  who,  quite 
surprised  at  the  unusual  display  of  feeling, 
anxiously  inquired  the  cause  of  her  distress. 
In  broken  words  she  told  him  that  during  the 
afternoon  a  letter  had  reached  her,  written  by 
one  of  Clara's  teachers,  saying  that  the  dear 
girl  was  very  ill ;  she  had  sent  word  to  him  by 
John  at  the  office,  desiring  him  to  return  at 
once,  but  was  informed  that  he  had  gone  some 
distance  out  of  town,  and  would  probably  not 
return  for  several  hours.  A  telegram  was  re- 
ceived an  hour  or  so  later  containing  the  sad 
intelligence  that  Clara  continued  to  grow  worse, 
and  begging  them  to  come  quickly.  John  was 
again  sent  in  search  of  Colonel  Holeman,  but 
again  failed  to  find  him.  And  "  now,"  said  she, 
"  I  have  given  orders  that  every  thing  shall  be 
in  readiness  in  time  for  us  to  take  the  next 
train,  which  leaves  at  10  o'clock."  Deeply 
moved,  Colonel  Holeman  bowed  his  head  and 
staggered  like  one  suddenly  stricken  by  a  ter- 
rible blow.  At  the  appointed  hour  they  left 
their  home,  and  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the 
distant  city  where  the  beloved  sufferer  lay.  O, 
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how  the  moments  seemed  to  drag  themselves 
into  weary  hours  throughout  the  long  night! 
How  dull,  cold,  and  gray  seemed  the  light  of 
the  day  which  followed !  And  at  last,  when  the 
miles,  which  had  seemed  so  long  and  count- 
less, were  all  numbered,  and  the  desired  spot 
reached,  how  their  hearts  sank  within  them 
when  the  thought,  "We  may  be  too  late," 
pressed  itself  upon  them  ! 

Arriving  at  the  college,  they  were  met  at  the 
door  by  the  lady  principal,  who,  in  answer  to 
their  eager  looks,  answered  ere  their  question 
could  be  put  into  words,  "She  still  lives." 
They  were  led  at  once  to  the  room,  where,  in 
the.  pale,  emaciated,  and  suffering  girl,  it  was 
difficult  to  recognize  the  bright,  happy  creat- 
ure of  but  two  weeks  previous.  A  wan  smile 
passed  over  her  countenance  as  she  recognized 
her  sorrow-stricken  parents.  After  a  little  while 
she  motioned  to  her  mother  to  come  nearer, 
when,  drawing  her  head  down  close  beside  her 
own,  with  face  almost  as  white  as  the  pillow 
upon  which  it  rested,  she  whispered,  "  Mother, 
but  two  short  weeks  ago  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  pleasures  and  rejoicings,  and  now  plunged 
into  suffering  and  sorrow.    Why  is  it  so  ?" 

"My  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Holeman,  "it  is 
often  so — sorrow  frequently  follows  joy— ours 
is  no  uncommon  case." 

"  But  why,  mother  ?  I  can  not  understand — 
tell  me  truly  why  is  it  so  ?" 

Mrs.  Holeman  had  no  answer  for  the  ques- 
tion— she  who  knew  so  little  of  the  discipline 
of  life — she  who  had  lived  for  to-day,  with  no 
thought  of  to-morrow  save  to  plan  for  its  enjoy- 
ments, could  not  now  perceive  how  God  some- 
times instructs  his  creatures  by  the  uses  of 
suffering. 

"My  darling,"  said  she,  "it  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  life,  which  we  can  not  solve." 

"Why  did  you  never  tell  me,  mother,  there 
was  another  view  of  life's  picture  than  that 
which  I  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  ?"  And 
the  sunken  eyes  wore  a  questioning,  half-re- 
proachful look,  as  they  met  the  tearful  gaze  of 
the  mother  who  bent  above  her. 

"  Do  n't  think  of  these  things  now,  my  daugh- 
ter," she  murmured.   "You  are  too  weak." 

"  But,  mother,  shall  I  ever  be  stronger !" 

"  We  hope  so,  dear.  Do  n't  waste  your 
strength  trying  to  talk  or  think;  rest  In  my 
arms,  Clara,  and  try  to  sleep." 

"I  can  not  rest,  mother,  I  must  think.  O, 
mother,  mother,  you  have  been  good  and  kind, 
and  thoughtful  for  my  comfort,  but  you  taught 
me  to  live  for  self  alone ;  and,  alas  I  for  time 
only.  I  have  received  no  lessons  for  eternity ; 
I 've  had  rules  enough  by  which  to  live  a  life  of 


pleasure,  but  no  rule  by  which  to  die."  And 
the  faint  voice  died  away  in  a  husky  whisper,  1 
and  a  shiver  passed  over  the  fair  form,  as 
though  "the  cold  waters  of  death"  already 
swept  over  her. 

The  words  were  as  arrows  to  the  conscience- 
stricken  mother.  How,  O  how  I  could  she  an- 
swer the  child  ?  Sob  after  sob  welled  up  from 
her  heart,  but  she  could  frame  no  words  with 
which  to  comfort  her. 

"Father." 

"  My  darling !"  And  the  strong  arms  were 
round  the  child,  and  the  proud  head,  which  had 
ever  been  borne  so  erect  and  firm  through  life, 
was  at  last  bowed  down  in  bitter  woe ;  the  thin, 
white  fingers,  were  lovingly  passed  through  the  ! 
locks,  already  tinged  by  the  touch  of  time,  and 
then  the  faint  voice  murmured, 

"  Father,  did  you  ever  pray  ?" 

But  the  father  could  not  answer.  He  who  , 
had  boldly  faced  death  upon  many  a  battle-field 
quailed  before  the  eyes  of  his  questioning  child.  ! 
Tenderly  he  tried  to  soothe  her,  and  by  fond 
caresses,  and  whispered  words  of  hope  and 
cheer,  sought,  as  did  her  mother,  to  quiet  and 
divert  her  mind.  With  a  weary  moan  she 
turned  away,  exclaiming, 

"They  will  not  give  me  what  I  ask,  though 
they  never  before  refused  to  gratify  my  wishes." 

What  waves  of  sorrow  and  remorse  surged 
over  the  hearts  of  those  parents  as  the  words 
fell  upon  their  unwilling  ears !  Struggling  for 
calmness,  Mrs.  Holeman  gently  said  : 

"  Clara,  darling,  God  is  a  merciful  and  loving 
Father ;  he  surely  will  not  take  you  from  us ; 
rest  easy,  then,  and  trust  to  his  great  kindness." 

"Yes,"  echoed  the  father,  catching  at  this 
faint  gleam  of  hope,  "God  surely  will  restore 
you  to  us.    He  will  not  willingly  afflict  us. 
Why  should  we  doubt  his  love  and  kindness?  j 
Do  not  the  ministers  say,  1  God  is  love ?'"  | 

"  Yes,  but  they  also  tell  us  God  is  just ;  and  ■ 
what  have  we  ever  done  to  merit  his  kindness 
or  love  ?  What  proof  have  we  that  be  bestows 
either  upon  us  now,  when  we  have  trampled,  ! 
all  our  lives,  upon  his  many  mercies  ?" 

"My  darling,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Holeman,  | 
"why  distress  yourself  so?  You  have  done  ; 
nothing  wrong ;  you  have  indeed  been  a  good 
child  always,  and,  if  God  does  take  you  from  us,  1 
surely  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"0,  my  mother  1  how  fearfully  do  we  err 
when  we  trust  to  our  own  deeds  1  You  never 
taught  me  these  things,  but  I  have  thought 
much  about  them ;  they  have  come  to  me  in 
the  still  hours  of  night,  and  have  intruded  era 
into  the  haunts  of  pleasure.  And  once,  loa| 
ago,  I  read  the  words,  '  Suffer  little  children  to 
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come  unto  me,'  and  I  wondered  why  I  had  not 
been  one  of  those  who  could  come  to  Him ; 
and  I  wished — O  how  I  wished ! — I  had  been 
one  of  the  tittle  children  whom  he  took  up  in 
his  arms  and  blessed.  O,  I  kuow  he  would 
have  loved  me  then ;  but  now  I  seem  so  far 
away.  And  yet,  if  he  is  so  loving  and  merci- 
!  ful — O,  father,  mother,  teach  me  even  now  to 
pray." 

"Clara,"  and  the  mother's  voice  trembled 
I    with  emotion,  "you  have  not  led  a  sinful  life; 

you  have  done  nothing  for  which  you  need  to 
j    weep ;  try  to  sleep,  you  are  weary." 

"  I  can  not  sleep ;  and  I  indeed  am  weary ; 
so  weary  of  the  thoughts  which  oppress  me 
here ;"  and  the  little  hand  was  laid  upon  the 
throbbing  heart.  "Mother,"  continued  she, 
softly,  "  if  you  will  but  repeat  the  prayer  which 
begins  with  'Our  Father,'  I  will  say  it  after 
you ;  perhaps  I  can  sleep  then." 

In  a  faltering  voice  Mrs.  Holeman  began — 
'twas  a  strange,  sad  sight,  to  see  that  proud, 
worldly  woman,  the  leader  of  fashion,  wedded 
to  pomp  and  vainglory,  trying  now  to  grope 
I    through  the  thick  darkness  of  her  benighted 
soul,  utterly  unable  to  lead  her  child  one  step 
toward  heaven — "Our  Father,"  and  the  child 
echoed  the  words,  her  thin  hands  clasped  on 
1    her  breast   As  the  words,  "Hallowed  be  thy 
|    name,"  were  said,  she  repeated  them  slowly, 
I    thoughtfully,  adding  sorrowfully,  "  and  /  have 
'    scarcely  known  thy  name."   And  again,  at  the 
i    words,  "Thy  will  be  done,"  she  cried— "That 
1    is  so  hard  to  say — father,  mother,  can  you  say 
it — can  you  from  your  hearts  say,  'Thy  will  be 
!    done,'  if  I  must  go  ?"   And  the  pleading  eyes 
turned  from  one  to  the  other.   'Twas  a  hard 
question,  one  so  often  asked,  yet  so  seldom 
truly  answered.   A  moment's  silence  ensued. 
'  "  Can  you  say  it  ?"  again  she  asked. 

With  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  anguish  both 
answered,  "We  can  not;  God  help  us ;  we  can 
not." 

"  Not  If  God  says  so,  dear  father  and  mother? 
I  What  have  we  ever  done  for  Him  that  he  should 
I    be  mindful  of  us  now?   But  go  on,  mother,  I 

want  to  know  the  prayer— yes,  all  through — 
|    then,  when  pains  afflict  or  fears  oppress,  I  '11 

say  it  over  and  over;  and  I  think,  mother,  it 
j  will  help  me  to  bear  it  all.  Dear  mother,  go 
j    on."   And  sentence  by  sentence  they  repeated 

the  prayer.  At  that  portion,  "Forgive  us  our 
j  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
j    against  us,"  she  paused  again,  saying,  "There 

are  some  here  who  in  oar  school-life  have 

wronged  me.   May  God  forgive  them  as  freely 

as  I  do  now  I  though  once  I  said  I  never  could. 

Surely  a  merciful  God  will  forgive  my  trespasses 
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as  freely;"  and  a  sweet  hope  seemed  to  steal 
into  the  heart  of  the  child,  born  of  that  simple 
faith.  Ah,  how  truly  faith  does  bring  its  own 
reward  1  Together  mother  and  child  finished 
the  prayer ;  and  then  she  asked  to  see  two  of 
her  school-mates,  who  were  sent  for,  and  came 
in,  awed  into  perfect  silence  by  the  altered  ap- 
pearance of  their  former  companion.  Beckon- 
ing them  to  approach,  she  gave  a  hand  to  each, 
and,  smiling  sweetly  upon  them  as  they  stood 
with  sad,  downcast  looks,  she  said, 

"  Dear  friends,  you  wronged  me  once  by  false 
accusations,  and  I  suffered  in  the  estimation  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  I  spoke  unkindly  to 
you  then,  and  said  I  never  would  forgive  or 
forget ;  but  it  is  over  now ;  let  it  pass ;  forgive 
my  hasty  words,  for,  believe  me,  I  freely  forgive 
the  wrong  you  did  me." 

Both  confessed  the  fault,  and  went  weeping 
from  the  room. 

"Mother,"  said  Clara,  "there  is  one  other 
person  I  want  to  see — a  pupil  who  was  once 
my  room-mate — a  good,  noble  girl,  who  was  not 
afraid  to  do  right.  Night  and  morning  she 
knelt  beside  her  bed  to  pray,  though  she  knew 
the  girls  around  her  looked  with  scorn  and  de- 
rision upon  her.   Please  send  for  Carrie  Lewis." 

She  came  immediately,  and  O  the  power  of  a 
few  well-directed  words  gushing  from  the  pure 
fountain  of  a  Christian  heart  full  of  love  to  God 
and  man  I  How  sweetly  her  words  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  the  sufferer,  and  how  beautiful  her  faith 
seemed  to  all!  She  knelt  and  prayed  for  the 
child,  who  seemed  already  upon  the  verge  of 
the  river.  Wearied  and  faint  at  last  she  sank 
into  a  troubled  sleep,  which  lasted  several  hours, 
after  which  she  roused  herself  for  a  little  while, 
smiled  tenderly  upon  her  parents,  who  watched 
beside  her,  murmured  a  few  broken  sentences, 
and  slept  again.  The  following  morning  she 
was  wildly  delirious.  There  were  no  looks  of 
love  now  for  the  weeping  watchers ;  no  recog- 
nition of  the  sister,  who,  summoned  from  ber 
bridal  trip,  arrived  too  late  to  hear  the  sweet 
word  sister  from  the  pallid  lips.  Day  after  day 
passed  wearily  away,  night  after  night  put  on 
her  mantle  of  darkness  and  gloom,  not  more 
dark  and  dreary  than  were  the  sad  memories  of 
the  stricken  family,  whose  heart-strings  quiv- 
ered 'neath  the  touch  of  remorse,  as  they  list- 
ened to  the  plaintive  voice  which  so  often  mur- 
mured, "  My  God,  why  did  I  never  know  thee  ? 
my  Savior,  yet  no,  not  mine,  for  I  never  knew 
or  loved  thee !"  And  again,  "  God  is  love,  and 
yet  he  is  just,  and  why  should  he  love  those 
who  never  loved  him?"  At  times  she  would 
talk  of  childhood's  early  days,  and  of  scenes  of 
pleasure  and  mirth,  and  then  would  wander 
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away  to  her  school-life  and  repeat  her  tasks, 
and  sometimes  she  would  talk  of  father's  quiet 
sternness  and  wonder  if  he  really  loved  her:  if 
he  did,  why  did  he  never  caress  or  speak  lov- 
ingly? why  did  he  seem  so  cold  and  distant? 
and  why  did  mother  leave  them  so  long?  and 
what  could  she  find  so  fascinating  in  the  formal, 
aristocratic  companies  she  had  so  often?  and 
then  the  child  would  sigh  wearily  and  wish 
there  was  a  quiet  spot  somewhere  in  the  house 
where  she  could  rest.  O,  how  the  words  probed 
the  hearts  that  did  love  her  so  truly,  though  the 
things  of  the  world  had  indeed  robbed  the  chil- 
dren God  had  given  them  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion which  should  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them  for  the  development  of  the  soul's  nobler 
powers.  How  they  prayed  now  from  the  depths 
of  suffering  hearts  that  God  would  spare  the 
child  and  give  them  the  longed-for  opportunity 
of  repairing  in  a  measure  at  least  the  wrong 
they  had  unconsciously  done  them  1  They  who. 
had  never  bent  the  suppliant  knee,  now  humbly 
bowed  themselves  to  the  very  earth,  fervently 
praying  that  an  offended  God,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pitying,  loving  Redeemer,  would  forgive  the 
past  and  restore  the  child.  God  Indeed  is  mer- 
ciful; who  can  estimate  the  blessings  daily 
showered  upon  the  poor  mortals  who  ask  favors 
at  his  hands?  How  he  loves  to  bestow  his 
gifts  upon  his  children,  and  how  loth  he  is  to 
turn  any  away  without  the  boon  they  ask !  Was 
not  Lazarus  called  forth  from  the  silence  of  the 
grave  itself,  and  given  back  to  the  sisters  who 
mourned  for  him?  Was  not  the  widow's  son 
restored  to  her  from  the  cold  embrace  of  death  ? 
Did  not  the  voice  of  Christ,  "  I  say  unto  thee, 
arise,"  bring  back  the  gift  of  life  to  the  maiden, 
whom  they  called  dead,  though  he  said,  "  She 
sleepeth?" 

"  Truly  the  loving-kindness  of  our  Father  is 
great  beyond  expression  I"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Holeman,  when,  the  crisis  of  the  disease  passed, 
the  physicians  said,  "  She  will  live."  Who  can 
describe  the  feelings  of  parents  and  sister  as 
they  took  into  their  hearts  the  full  import  of 
that  joyful  sentence,  "she  will  live!"  In  a 
transport  of  joy  Mrs.  Holeman  knelt  beside 
the  bed,  and  from  out  the  fullness  of  her  heart 
poured  forth  deep,  earnest  thanksgivings  to  God 
for  this  rich  blessing. 

"Mother,"  said  the  feeble  voice,  "come 
nearer,  I  can  not  see  you,"  and  the  thin  hands 
reached  out  as  if  searching  for  the  familiar  form. 

"  I  am  here,  my  child,"  said  the  mother,  stoop- 
ing over  her  and  kissing  her  lovingly. 

"Is  it  night,  mother?" 

"  Night,  my  child,  why,  no ;  do  n't  you  see 
the  beautiful  sunshine  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
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room?  There  Is  but  one  window  darkened, 
dear— just  enough  to  shade  your  eyes." 

Slowly  she  turned  her  head  from  side  to  side, 
and  tried  to  raise  herself  from  the  pillow. 

"  What  is  it,  Clara ;  what  shall  I  do  for  you  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Holeman,  gently  raising  her  and 
placing  her  head  upon  her  own  breast  to  sup- 
port her. 

"  I  do  n't  understand,  mother ;  I  can  not  see  { 
you,  I " — 

"  Surely  she  is  not  yet  fully  conscious,"  whis- 
pered Augusta. 

Clara  raised  her  thin  hand  and  held  it  a  mo- 
ment as  if  noticing  how  thin  it  was. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  Augusta  consolingly,  "  it 
is  thin  and  wasted  now,  but  when  you  grow 
strong  and  well  again,  it  will  be  as  once  it  was, 
before  this  sickness,"  and  she  took  the  little 
hand  lovingly  in  hers. 

"  It  is  not  that,  not  that— O,  mother,  sister,  I 
can  not  see  you — the  room  is  dark — tell  me, 
what  does  it  mean  ?" 

Mrs.  Holeman  shivered  convulsively  as  she 
bent  her  head  close  to  the  child,  saying,  "  Clara, 
can  you  not  see  your  mother  now  ?" 

"No,"  whispered  Clara  feebly,  "I  can  see 
nothing." 

A  terrible  fear  took  possession  of  Mrs.  Hole- 
man's  heart.   She  nobly  crushed  it  back,  fear- 
ing her  agitation  would  excite  the  child,  and  i 
seeing  Augusta  turn  white  with  dread,  she 
motioned  her  to  keep  silence,  then  sent  her  for 
her  father.   She  laid  Clara  back  upon  her  pil- 
lows, telling  her  perhaps  excessive  weakness 
obscured  her  sight,  which  patient  quiet  and  rest 
would  in  a  little  time  restore.    Physicians  came, 
and  after  careful  examination  called  Colonel 
Holeman  out  of  the  room.    Alone  in  the  hall  ' 
they  imparted  to  him  the  sad  intelligence  that  j 
though  his  daughter  had  been  spared  from  the 
grave,  it  was  with  the  sacrifice  of  sight.  She 
was  blind,  and  the  case  appeared  a  hopeless 
one.    Hard,  hard  indeed  was  it  to  bear  this  • 
crushing  sorrow;  he  staggered  beneath  it,  and  \ 
went  alone  to  an  adjoining  room  and  there  ' 
knelt,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  asked 
the  great  Creator  of  all  things  to  create  in  him  j 
a  new  heart,  which  should  be  so  submissive,  so  ' 
attuned  to  his  as  to  be  ever  able  to  say,  "  Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done."   Beckoning  his 
wife  from  her  position  beside  her  child,  he  drew  I 
her  from  the  room  and  gently  told  her  all.   For  j 
a  time  she  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
wept  convulsively.  > 

"  O,  my  beautiful  daughter,"  she  cried,  "  for  , 
whom  I  hoped  so  much — my  beloved  Clara,  why  j 
should  this  great  affliction  be  sent  upon  her,  so  j 
young  and  so  fair!" 
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"Dear  wife,"  said  the  father,  "let  us  be 
thankful  God  has  given  back  our  child.  We 
have  promised  to  repair  the  errors  of  her  early 
education,  and  now,  though  she  can  not  see  us, 
can  not  look  upon  the  faces  of  those  she  loves, 

,  yet  the  glories  of  heaven  will  still  be  open  to 
her  gaze.  O,  it  seems  to  me  now  we  have  all 
been  long  smitten  with  a  terrible  blindness, 
which  is  just  passing  away !  The  merits  of  the 
Redeemer,  whom  our  daughter  so  yearns  to 
know  more  fully,  can  be  discovered  without  the 
aid  of  mortal  eyes.    Oars  will  be  the  task  of 

i  reading  to  her  the  Word  of  God  and  learning 
with  her  the  truths  which  to  us  have  seemed  of 
so  little  importance.  Hard  as  this  trial  is  to  bear, 
yet  let  us  not  murmur  *  lest  a  worse  thing  come 
upon  us.' " 

Choking  back  the  sobs  which  welled  up  from 
i   the  full  heart,  trying  to  catch  some  ray  of  light 
shining  through  this  great  darkness,  struggling 
for  strength  to  say,  "  even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight,?'  that  sorrowing 
mother  sat  with  bowed  head,  hour  after  hour, 
while  Clara  slept,  dreading  the  time  when  she 
must  wake  and  learn  the  truth ;  and  O,  how 
could  she  tell  her,  how  could  she  speak  the 
words  which  would  cast  a  blight  over  all  her 
hopes  in  life  and  sweep  away  every  vestige  of 
returning  happiness  ?  Augusta  sat  in  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  room  weeping  bitterly,  her 
husband  beside  her  trying  in  vain  to  comfort 
j  her.  Mr.  Holeman  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
watching  for  the  unclosing  of  the  sightless  eyes. 
1   At  length,  as  the  dusky  shadows  of  evening 
came  on,  she  awoke,  and,  as  was  ever  the  case, 
|  her  first  word  was  "  mother."   Putting  her  arms 
around  her  neck  she  said,  "  Mother,  I  dreamed 
we  were  all  at  home  and  the  house  was  full  of 
!  company  as  it  used  to  be,  and  the  lawn  and  the 
trees  were  so  green  and  beautiful ;  it  wars  all  so 
'  clear  in  my  dream  I  seemed  to  see  it  all  in 
reality— every  part  of  the  dear,  old  home  and 
the  grounds ;  tell  me  truly,  mother,  shall  I  ever 
;  see  them  again?   Will  sight  return,  or  am  I 
blind  indeed?" 
Mrs.  Holeman  hesitated ;  it  seemed  so  hard 
I  a  task  to  tell  her;  she  drew  back  from  it  with 
inward  shrinking,  and  the  silent  tears  dropped 
down  upon  the  upturned  face  of  the  child. 
I      "You  are  weeping,  mother;  now  I  know  that 
I  I  am  blind,  but  you  need  not  fear  to  tell  me ;  I 
I  can  bear  it,  mother ;  I  can,  indeed ;  and  yet  how 
i  1  would  love  to  see  you  all  once  more !  Dear 
|   sister,"  continued  she,  reaching  out  for  Augusta, 
"I  have  not  seen  you  since  your  bridal  night; 
I  remember  well  how  you  looked  then,  and 
|   shall  keep  the  picture  in  my  heart,  since  God 
:  wills  I  may  not  see  you  now.   Help  me,  all  of 


you,  to  be  brave  and  true,  and  thankful,  too, 
that  reason  is  still  left,  and  that  above  all  we 
are  spared  to  each  other,  with  hearts  made 
better  by  this  affliction." 

To  see  the  child  so  bravely  bearing  up  under 
so  great  a  trial  was  indeed  a  touching  sight 
Day  by  day  she  gathered  strength,  and  though 
an  occasional  shadow  flitted  over  the  fair  young 
face,  yet  so  nobly  did  she  struggle  against  de- 
spondency that  all  caught  a  portion  of  her 
brave,  trustful  spirit,  and  each  endeavored  to 
impart  cheerfulness  and  hope  to  the  other. 


"THE  CYPRESS-TREE." 


THE  robins,  after  going  abroad  to  spend  the 
Winter,  return  each  Spring  to  their  former 
eaves-trough,  or  other  domicile,  to  erect  their 
house  and  bring  up  their  brood.  Just  there  is 
a  natural  difference  between  the  birds  and  me. 
The  activity  which  Spring  instills  into  all  na- 
ture is  contagious,  but  the  variety  of  methods 
in  which  it  is  indulged  is  almost  as  noticeable 
among  different  individuals  as  in  the  different 
classes  of  animal  life. 

When  the  bugs  and  worms  begin  to  crawl 
out  of  their  cocoons  and  the  trees  to  hide  their 
gaunt  skeletons  in  soft,  green  raiment,  I,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  always  feel  1 
like  doing  something,  and  almost  the  only  chan- 
nel in  which  my  overflowing  energy  can  find  a 
bed  is  in  house-hunting,  or  emigrating  to  some 
neighboring  town  or  county.  I  can  never  pass 
"For  Rent"  without  an  almost  irresistible 
longing  to  penetrate  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  the  empty  tenement.  The  consequence  is, 
that,  nearly  every  Spring — to  say  nothing  of  in- 
termediate seasons — it  becomes  my  precious 
privilege  to  cleanse  some  rookery  of  the  cob- 
webs and  accumulations  of  some  other  family, 
abandoning  it,  in  my  turn,  to  the  same  process 
from  somebody  else. 

My  local  attachments  being  thus  weak,  one 
April  found  me  going  out  of  my  beaten  track 
and,  in  company  with  several  friends,  drifting 
down  the  river  to  the  Louisiana  shore.  There, 
after  installing  ourselves  in  a  small  tenement, 
made  habitable  by  the  usual  sanitary  process, 
we  one  day  yielded  to  a  respite  from  housekeep- 
ing by  taking  a  ride  along  Bullet's  Bayou. 
Coming  upon  the  edge  of  a  cypress  forest,  or 
swamp  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  we  paused, 
partly  to  rest  our  horses  and  partly  to  consult 
with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  attempting  to 
push  our  way  through.  Leaving  my  compan- 
ions to  solve  the  more  difficult  problem  of  what 
was  to  be  done,  I  humored  the  indolent  and 
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pleasant  babit  of  felling  into  reflections  of  what 
,    had  been. 

j       The  evergreen  cypress  of  America,  as  is-  well 
|     known  to  botanists,  belongs  to  the  extensive 
]    order  Coniferal  of  the  Gymnosperme  class.  The 
!     trunks  are  of  giant  height  and  have  enormous 
j    roots,  which  sometimes  perform  the  friendly 
j    service  of  keeping  one  above  the  wet,-swampy 
|    soil  of  the  Southern  districts;  still,  they  can 
|    not  be  infallibly  relied  upon,  and  we  were  hardly 
I    courageous  enough  to  bring  into  practical  use 
J    that  copy  of  our  childhood,  "  Perseverance  con- 
\    quers  all  things."   Above  us  the  branches  in- 
i    terlaced  and  the  grayish-green  moss  formed  a 
|    thick  canopy,  which  hung  in  long  pendulous 
;    festoons  like  the  gray  beard  of  Time,  and  was 
j    strikingly  suggestive  of  Absalom's  fate.  Below 
j    us  the  treacherous  soil  was  covered  with  grace- 
ful ferns,  and  as  vividly  arose  to  our  mental 
vision  the  fate  of  the  three  English  soldiers, 
I    who,  in  trying  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  General 
Jackson,  were  ingulfed  in  Southern  marshes. 
!     It  is  said  there  are  sermons  in  stones,  and 
surely  trees  have  their  history.   Had  we  the 
I    power  to  read,  many  a  page  in  the  book  of  hu- 
|    man  life  would  be  opened  to  us ;  here  and  there 
'    one  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  but  far  the 
|    greater  number  of  sorrow  and  anguish.  How 
>    many  fugitives  bad  found  shelter  in  this  friendly 
swamp,  when  wearily  yet  hopefully  turning  their 
!    steps  toward  the  "land  over  which  the  north 
star  hangs;"  how  many  soldiers  had  lighted 
I    their  bivouac  fires  in  its  shelter,  and  found  rest 
after  the  toilsome  marches  of  the  day;  how 
!    often  the  track  of  the  blood-hound  had  pressed 
the  yielding  sod  and  his  dismal  howls  been 
echoed  from  tree  to  tree;  how  often  little 
'    children  had  gathered  flowers  and  picked  ber- 
ries on  its  margin,  were  not  told  us  in  words, 
but  we  knew  that  such  scenes  had  been. 

Sitting  there  on  our  horses,  inhaling  the 
spicy  fragrance  which  filled  the  air,  imagination 
wandered  back  to  the  time  when  the  cypress 
occupied  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of 
|    the  ancients.   Being  the  most  durable  of  wood, 
coffins  for  the  Athenian  heroes  were  made  of 
i    the  earlier  species,  as  were  also  cases  in  which 
to  deposit  the  mummies  of  Egypt 
In  various  ways  it  performed  its  part  at  fu- 
|    nerals,  and  in  battle  triumphs  its  branchlets 
i    were  placed  side  by  side  with  the  laurel,  that, 
I    while  honor  was  given  to  the  warriors  who  had 
|    passed  unscathed  through  the  dangers  of  battle, 
lament  for  the  dead  might  not  be  forgotten. 
Even  in  the  present  age,  among  secret  societies 
and  in  national  calamities,  cypress  is  used  as 
an  emblem  of  mourning. 
The  evening  before  the  overthrow  of  the 


French  monarchy,  as  the  Girondists  were  as-  i 
sembled  to  take  supper  once  more  together,  ! 
Vergneaud  filled  his  glass  saying,  "  Let  us  drink  : 
to  the  eternity  of  the  republic."   Madam  Ro- 
land scattered  rose-leaves  over  his  wine.  He  ' 
looked  around  sorrowfully  before  he  drank  it, 
then  said,  "  We  should  drink  cypress,  not  rose- 
leaves,  in  our  wine  to-night   In  drinking  to  a 
republic  stained  with  the  blood  of  massacre, 
who  knows  but  we  drink  to  our  own  death  ?  But 
no  matter.   Were  this  wine  my  own  blood,  I 
would  drink  it  to  liberty  and  equality." 

Conscious  of  the  darkness  within  this  "first 
temple  "  and  the  falling  shadows  around  us,  I 
contented  myself  with  this  retrospective  view 
of  the  swamp's  history,  and  turned  me  from  the 
untenanted  prospect  to  the  open  country,  where 
houses  "to  let"  stood  in  the  place  of  trees, and 
among  which  our  temporary  abode  gleamed,  its 
colors  of  white  and  green  inviting  us  to  home 
and  rest 


THE  CHURCH. 


IN  one  sense  Christ  is  the  life  of  the  Church  j  ' 
in  another  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  The  Church 
is  a  body  which  the  Spirit  fills,  energizes,  quick-  , 
ens;  without  whom  no  external,  or  ecclesias- 
tical, or  governmental  organization,  is  of  any 
avail.  In  our  day  we  look  to  externals,  to  pe- 
cuniary prosperity,  to  numbers,  to  bulk,  to 
bustle,  to  schemes;  or  to  talent,  to  intellect,  to 
eloquence,  to  learning.  What  are  all  these 
without  the  Holy  Ghost?  The  spirit  of  the 
age,  no  doubt,  is  slow  to  recognize  this  purely 
supernatural  element.  The  idea  of  human 
progress  and  development  which  has  taken 
possession  of  men  can  not  co-exist  with  it. 
The  settled  conviction  of  our  age,  that  men  are 
finding  their  way  upward  by  self-reliance  and 
personal  energy,  and  that  the.  world  is  quite 
able — only  give  it  time  and  scope — to  regeo-  . 
erate  itself,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  it  But  , 
in  spite  of  all  this,  such  is  God's  idea  of  a 
Church,  Its  root,  and  life,  and  constitution,  and 
work. 

The  all-pervading,  all-animating  thing  which 
makes  a  Church  what  it  is,  a  Christian  what  he 
is,  is  not  a  principle,  or  an  idea,  or  a  creed,  or 
a  dogma,  or  a  rite,  or  a  sentiraentalism,  or  a 
sacrament,  but  the  personal  Spirit — he  who  1 
is  emphatically  called  in  Scripture  "the  Holy 
Ghost."  Without  him  all  Churchmanship  is 
vain — all  creeds,  all  ceremonies,  all  services, 
all  edifices,  all  altars,  all  liturgies,  all  pictures, 
all  processions,  all  solemnities,  all  devotions, 
all  genuflections,  all  ch  an  tings,  are  utterly  vain. 
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THERE  may  be  nothing  in  a  name ;  but  the 
same  can  not  be  said  of  faces.  No  one 
could  have  looked  at  the  face  of  William  W. 
Cornell,  and  not  felt  involuntarily,  "There  is  a 
good  man."  His  countenance  was  the  very 
expression  of  benignity.  "  I  like  to  see  that 
gentleman  arouBd,"  said  an  observing  person, 
"he  has  such  a  good  face."  While  a  placid 
grace  was  the  element  in  which  all  other  ele- 
ments resolved  themselves,  yet  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  the  subordinate  lights  and 
shades  of  a  face  which  was  the  index  of  a  mind 
remarkable  for  its  union  of  noble  qualities. 
There  was  the  large,  full  head;  the  ample  fore- 
bead,  indicative  of  breadth  of  understanding; 
the  deep,  quiet,  blue  eye,  with  its  thoughtful 
and  generous  look,  which  seemed  to  say  to 
every  body,  I  see  through  you,  but  I  love  you 
still ;  and  the  gently  compressed  mouth,  which 
silently  spoke  of  purpose  in  union  with  reason 
and  forbearance.  That  face,  lovely  to  thou- 
sands, welcome  every-where,  equally  on  the 
mart  of  business  and  in  the  assemblies  of  relig- 
ion, is  now  gone.  We  shall  look  no  more  upon 
its  moral  beauty.  Little  did  I  think  when  I 
stepped  into  bis  office  last  January,  and  re- 
marked casually  to  him,  "  I ' ve  a  notion  to 
sketch  you,  and  you  must  not  rebel,"  that  so 
soon  this  beloved  man  of  God  would  be  re- 
moved from  his  earthly  labors  and  triumphs  I 
He  was  then  apparently  in  full  health  and  fine 
spirits,  and  with  the  promise  of  many  years  of 
life  and  usefulness. 

William  W.  Cornell  was  born  on  Long  Island, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  January  1, 1823.  His 
father  was  a  farmer ;  and  both  parents  were  of 
English  descent  He  was  one  of  a  large  family 
of  children,  who  had  the  advantage  in  early  life 
of  the  simple  and  healthful  discipline  of  a 
humble  and  honest  country  home.  He  came  to 
New  York  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  entered  the 
shop  of  his  elder  brother  George,  and  became 
member  of  his  brother  Henry's  family.  By 
this  brother  he  was  taken  to.  the  Green-Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  joined  it* 
Sunday-school.  At  eighteen  he  was  converted 
and  united  with  the  Church.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  Mr.'  Joseph  Longking's  Bible 
class,  in  connection  with  such  youths  as  John 
M.  Reid,  C.  C.  North,  Geo.  Collord,  and  others, 
since  noted  for  their  sterling  worth.  In  the 
Sunday-school  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  young  lady,  Miss  Sarah  H.  Lyon,  who 
afterward  became  his  wife,  and  who  ever  proved 
to  him  a  true  companion.  Thus  was  conceived 
that  strong  love  which  always  bound  him  to  the 
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Sunday-school.  In  it  he  received  his  deepest 
spiritual  impressions,  his  clearest  Scriptural  in- 
structions, formed  his  earliest  friendships,  and 
founded  his  family  ties ;  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  his  highest  powers  should  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  work  of  Sunday-school 
instruction. 

The  subsequent  career  of  young  Cornell  was 
soon  shaped.  He  became  a  teacher  in  the 
Green-Street  school,  and  continued  such  until 
his  removal  to  the  Jayne-Street  charge  in  1853. 
About  this  time  he  was  elected  superintendent 
of  a  colored  Sunday-school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  position  he  filled  until  called  to  the 
charge  of  the  Jayne-Street  school.  In  i860 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Foster  was  transferred  from  the 
'  North- West,  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Church,  a  new  enterprise  which 
was  embarrassed  with  a  large  debt.  Mr.  Cor- 
nell at  once  came  to  the  help  of  his  former  pas- 
tor and  the  noble  brethren  of  that  charge,  and 
contributed  greatly,  both  by  his  counsels  and 
his  means,  to  their  relief.  _It  was  on  this  charge, 
in  the  Spring  of  1864,  that  I  became  his  pastor, 
and  my  acquaintance  with  him  first  began.  As 
a  trustee  of  the  Church,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school,  he  was  an  important  instru- 
ment in  bringing  the  Church  to  its  present  de- 
gree of  prosperity.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the 
man  first  fully  showed  himself  in-  the  unfolding 
of  those  atlributes-which  soon  brought  him  into 
such  prominence,  and  gave  him  the  wide  scope 
of  usefulness  which  employed  his  last  years. 
There  were  other  causes  besides  bis  piety,  zeal, 
and  good  sense,  which  were  now  distinctively 
in  motion,  and  which  helped  to  set  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  Methodist  laymen  of  New 
York  city.  They  were  of  a  material  kind ;  and 
to  understand  bis  influence,  they  must  be  ad- 
verted to. 

Mr.  Cornell  was  a  very  successful  man  of. 
business.  The  rise,  progress,  and  extent  of. 
this  business  in  which  lie  was  engaged  may  be 
stated  in  few  words.  The  two  brothers,  John 
B.  and  William  W.  Cornell,  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron-work  for  building  purposes  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  in  a  little  wooden  shop  on  Center- 
street,  with  but  a  single  assistant,  and  a  capital 
of  $1,000.  In  February,  1870,  their  active  cap- 
ital was  over  $1,000,000,  and  their  pay-rolls  bore 
the  names  of  nine  hundred  workmen,  while  the 
insignificant  foundery  of  1847  has  grown  into  a 
five-story  iron  building,  and  extended  till  it  cov- 
ers two-thirds  of  the  whole  block.  The  expan- 
sion of  their  work  demanded  other  accommoda- 
tions, and  they  erected  the  extensive  fona  dories 
and  shops  located  on  Twenty-Fifth  and  Twenty* 
Sixth:  street*,  ,  and  Eleventh  Avenue  and  the 
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North  River.  Their  shops  now  cover  about 
eight  acres,  and  give  employment  to  a  regiment 
of  men,  and  turn  out  annually  thousands  of  tons 
of  iron-work.  While  the  Cornells  were  not  the 
first  to  apply  iron  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, Mr.  James  Badger,  of  Boston,  having  pre- 
ceded them,  it  is  likely  that  they  have  out- 
stripped all  their  competitors  in  the  variety  and 
extent  of  its  application.  Besides  many  smaller 
jobs  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  including  the 
construction  of  turrets  and  turret  machinery  of 
the  iron  clads  Minantonomah  and  Tonawanda, 
for  lite  United  States  Government,  they  have 
put  up  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
buildings  of  the  city.  Among  these,  the  iron 
work  for  the  new  Court-House,  the  store  of 
Claflin  &  Miller,  Herald  Building,  Park  Bank, 
the  Stock-Exchange,  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance building,  the  Methodist  Publishing  and 
Mission  House,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart's  store 
on  Tenth-street  and  Broadway.  This  last 
structure,  by  the  completion  of  the  angle  on 
Ninth-street  and  Broadway,  covers  an  entire 
block,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  superb  build- 
ing devoted  to  mercantile  business  in  the  world. 
In  looking  at  it  one  scarcely  knows  which  most 
to  admire,  the  genius  which  can  create  such  a 
business  as  Mr.  Stewart's,  or  the  skill  which 
could  devise  and  rear  such  a  palace  for  its 
transaction.  The  firm  have  also  in  progress 
Mr.  Stewart's  new  hotel  for  women  on  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-Second  and  Thirty-Third- 
st  reels,  and  Tiffany's  new  store  on  Union  Square. 

Enough  has  been  cited  to  show  the  capacity 
of  these  brothers  for  business.  Their  success 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of 
our  city,  and  in  acquiring  it  they  have  con- 
ducted themselves  toward  each  other,  toward 
their  customers  and  their  employe's,  upon  strictly 
moral  and  religious  principles.  They  were  broth- 
ers indeed,  each  trusting  the  other  implicitly, 
and  never  stopping  to  ask  the  reasons  for  any 
course  which  was  pursued.  They  did  not  divide' 
their  work  into  departments,  bot  into  jobs.  For 
example :  Mr.  William  Cornell  attended  to  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Stewart's  work;  Mr.  John  B. 
Cornell  never  having  exchanged  over  a  dozen 
words  with  Mr.  Stewart  on  business  until  after 
his  brother's  death.  In  the  twenty-three  years 
of  the  closest  relationship,  during  which  these 
gentlemen  had  all  the  prosperity  which  could 
possibly  gratify  ambition,  and  all  the  annoyances 
Which  the  conduct  of  so  vast  a  business  must 
Unavoidably  entail,  not  an  unpleasant  word  or 
look  passed  between  them.  "Nor  did  I  see 
my  brother,"  says  Mr.  John  B.  Cornell,  "  in  the 
least  raffled-  as  though  any  thing  had  gone 
wrong."   For  the  fast  eight  years  they  made 


money  very  rapidly  ;  it  might  be  said  they  have 
literally  transmuted  iron  into  gold.  Old  Tubal 
Cain  has  been  their  faithful  servant,  and  that 
for  the  simple  reason  they  have  waited  promptly 
upon  his  bidding.  While  to  meet  with  them  at  , 
their  homes  or  in  the  sanctuary,  you  would 
readily  take  them  to  be  men  of  leisure — with 
such  genial  grace  were  the  amenities  of  home 
and  religion  dispensed — still  never  have  any 
men  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  devoted 
themselves  to  business  in  its  time  and  place.  ! 

Mr.  William  W.  Cornell's  material  prosperity  | 
was  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  his  prosperity 
as  a  Christian  worker.    His  elevation  in  the  < 
Church,  the  influence  to  which  he  attained,  was 
largely  due  to  money.    He  was  not  high  bora  j 
his  talents  were  not  showy ;  his  person  was  not 
commanding ;  the  only  eloquence  he  possessed 
was  that  of  earnest  meaning;  his  piety  was 
deep  and  pervasive,  but  not  more  demonstra- 
tive, and  perhaps  not  more  sincere  than  that 
of  many ;  but  he  knew  how  to  make  money  and 
how  to  use  it   His  experience  in  the  conduct 
of  large  manufacturing  interests,  his  knowledge 
of  men,  his  patience  of  details  fitted  him  to  be 
an  organizer  and  administrator  in  Church  move- 
ments. He  was  thus  taught  how  to  seize  salient 
points,  how  to  inspire  courage,  how  to  reconcile 
differences,  and  combine  even  discordant  forces 
for  the  production  of  the  highest  results.  Then, 
in  the  early  perception  of  his  true  relation  to 
money — the  personal  expenditure  of  it  for  the 
good  of  mankind — he  could  not  but  render  him- 
self, as  his  wealth  increased,  a  growing  and 
controlling  power  among  men.    It  is  sometimes 
said,  to  the  disparagement  of  rich  men,  "  They 
could  not  have  been  what  they  were  without 
their  money."  But  it  is  only  to  their  disparage- 
ment if  their  money  was  illy  gotten  and  iUy 
spent,  or  hoarded.    Money  is  a  prime  necessity 
of  human  life.   People  may  be  saints,  bat  can 
not  live  on  grace ;  however  ethereal,  they  mast 
come  down  to  actual  wants.   Religion,  for  its 
human  progress,  requires  a  metallic  track.  The 
Church  is  dependent  upon  money  for  the  prose- 
cution of  its  work ;  and  hence  it  is  ever  ready  to 
welcome  the  man  who,  possessed  of  large  means, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Master  who  emptied 
himself  of  heavenly  riches,  comes  forward  and 
lays  his  wealth  at  the  altar  of  religion  and 
humanity.  This  was  the  spirit  of  William  Cor- 
nell.  "Many  a  time,"  said  he,  quite  recently 
during  a  collection  at  the  Green-Street  Church 
for  the  cause  of  city  missions,  "have  I  given  ia 
this  house  the  last  cent  I  had  in  the  world." 
When  a  young  mechanic  belonging  to  that 
Church,  at  one  of  the  missionary  anniversaries, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm ;  a  cottec- 
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tor  passing  down  the  aisle  approached  young 
Cornell  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give: 
"Fifty  dollars,"  was  the  prompt  but  modest 
reply.  "  Fifty  dollars  !"  said  the  collector,  "that 
is  too  much  for  you."  "  I  can  give  fifty  dollars 
and  have  fifty  left !"  was  the  firm  answer.  That 
was  the  end  of  the  matter,  but  it  was  not  the 
end  of  the  young  man.  This  was  the  index  of 
his  future  career.  Thenceforth  his  hands  were 
ever  extended,  both  publicly  and  privately,  to 
nil  persons  and  all  causes  that  commended 
themselves  to  his  judgment. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  what  gave  him  his 
ascendency.  He  possessed  the  true  elements 
of  command  and  only  needed  the  opportunity. 
God  had  prepared  the  man  ;  but  where  was  his 
place  ?  The  opportunity  soon  came.  The  New 
York  Gly  Sunday-School  and  Missionary  So- 
ciety had  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and 
had  accomplished  some  good  work — m  giving 
birth  to  the  Sunday-School  Union  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  in  bringing  together 
the  Sunday-school  teachers  of  Methodism  in 
New  York  to  listen  to  occasional  addresses, 
and  so  promoting  unity  and  emulation  in  the 
work — but  it  lacked  force  and  money.  It  had 
no  organiiing  and  vitalizing  soul ;  it  had  no 
friend  of  large  views  and  equally  large  means. 
Here  and  there,  in  one  or  two  detached  spots, 
it  had  sought  to  sustain  mission  schools,  but 
the  work,  though  good,  was  feeble  and  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  city,  and  not  at 
all  what,  even  as  a  beginning,  the  hour  required. 
Methodism  had  made  some  noble  efforts  for 
expansion  within  a  few  years,  under  the  gener- 
ous benefactions  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Baker  and 
others,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  not  doing  its  duty 
to  any  class  of  the  population.  The  members 
of  this  society  as  well  as  others  felt  the  urgent 
need  of  some  more  decided  aggressive  meas- 
ures, and  in  looking  around  for  a  leader,  all 
turned  to  Mr.  Cornell  as  the  suitable  person. 
It  was  agreed  that  his  experience  as  a  Sunday- 
school  laborer,  his  sympathy  with  the  poor,  his 
rapidly  accumulating  income,  his  liberality  in 
giving,  his  unaffected  and  genuine  piety  and 
eminent  executive  ability,  would  fully  qualify 
him  for  the  position.  He  was  accordingly  elected 
President  of  the  Society  in  the  Spring  of  1865. 
After  a  little  hesitation — for  the  post,  with  such 
views  of  official  responsibility  as  he  entertained, 
involved  a  great  deal  of  mental  and  physical 
labor — he  accepted  the  office,  and  entered 
promptly  upon  its  duties,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween the  superintendency  of  the  Washington 
Square  School  and  the  schools  of  the  mission. 
New  life  was  speedily  infused  Into  the  organisa- 
tion, and  it  began  to  assume  larger  proportions, 
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and  to  show  unusual  activity.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  year  there  were  six  schools,  with  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  officers  and  teachers, 
and  1,193  scholars  under  the  care  of  the  mission. 

In  1866  the  Society  obtained  a  charter,  and 
applied  to  the  New  York  and  New  York  East 
Conferences  for  preachers  to  take  charge  of  the 
work,  and  to  impart  a  thorough  Church  organ- 
ization to  it.  Mr.  Cornell,  as  a  manager;  of  the 
New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  a 
general  organization  comprising  all  evangelical 
Christians,  had  seen  the  embarrassment  arising 
from  the  want  of  pastors  for  the  poor.  That 
Society  does  not  propose  to  Church  any  body, 
but  so  soon  as  man,  woman,  or  child  is  con- 
verted through  its  agency,  he  or  she  is  directed 
by  the  missionaries  or  teachers  to  the  nearest 
evangelical  Church  for  membership  and  pastoral 
care.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  impracticable  such 
a  process  is,  what  a  chilling  effect  it  must  have 
upon  a  poor  person  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
tittle  nursery  where  the  first  experience  of 
divine  and  human  love  may  have  been  felt,  to 
find  a  Church  home  among  strangers  from 
whom  there  can  hardly  be  expected  a  proper 
affection  and  a  sufficiently  tender  consideration  1 
Pastors,  then,  the  parents  and  children  of  our 
missions  shall  have — men  whom  they  can  love 
and  witlj  whom  they  can  feel  perfectly  at  home  in 
their  own  spiritual  birth-places.  Such  was  his 
reasoning ;  it  was  thoroughly  Wesleyan,  and 
the  sequel  has  proved  its  wisdom.  Two  effi- 
cient ministers  were  accordingly  appointed,  and 
have  been'  continued  in  charge  as  superintend- 
ents  until  this  time.  The  report  for  the  year 
closing  with  1866,  there  were  10  schools,  187 
officers  and  teachers,  and  1,862  scholars — a  gain 
of  four  schools,  70  officers  and  teachers,  and 
669  scholars.  On  the  first  of  May,  1866,  there 
was  one  organized  Church  society,  with  two 
classes  and  thirty-seven  members.  On  the  31st 
of  December,  1866,  there  were  six  regular 
Church  societies,  with  ten  classes  numbering 
247  members  and  probationers.  The  mission- 
ary pastors  and  then*  assistants  visited  15,728 
families;  distributed  22,390  pages  of  tracts; 
preached  332  sermons ;  held  271  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  191  class-meetings ;  attended  38  fu- 
nerals, and  baptized  87  persons.  During  the 
year  several  of  the  missions  became  self-sup- 
porting, and  gave  handsome  sums  to  the  Society 
for  the  help  of  less  prosperous  missions  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
Treasurer  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
were  $31,853.72,  an  increase  of  $29,472.58  over 
the  previous  year.'  Two  mission  chapels,  cost- 
ing $20,6*2,  were  erected  and  paid  for,  and 
became  the  permanent  property  of  the  Society. 
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One  of  these,  the  beautiful  chapel  on  West 
Thirty- Fifth-street,  with  its  ground  costing  $11,- 
201.64,  "as  the  gift  of  the  President,  and  only 
a  part  of  what  he  contributed  for  the  year. 

The  year  1867  was  even  more  prosperous. 
Two  additional  regular  pastors  were  appointed 
from  the  Conferences.  The  society  year  was 
extended  from  January  to  March ;  and  in  March, 
1868,  the  report  shows :  12  schools  ;  292  officers 
and  teachers,  and  2,985  scholars;  11  Church 
organizations  ;  28  classes,  numbering  712  mem- 
bers and  probationers  ;  the  gain  for  the  year 
being  1,228  officers,  teachers,  and  scholars,  and 
465  Church  members.  The  receipts  for  the 
fourteen  months  amounted  to  $65,766.95,  being 
an  increase  over  the  year  1866  of  $33,913.23 ; 
and  the  total  property  possessed,  clear  of  all 
indebtedness,  $71,600.  The  report  not  only 
abounds  in  full  information  as  to  work  and 
results,  but  also  is  adorned  with  admirable  cuts 
of  the  new  chapels  either  completed  or  pro- 
jected. The  year  ending  March,  1869,  was 
crowned  with  equal  success.  A  new  and  hand- 
some church  was  erected  on  Perry-street  and 
paid  for;  a  new  school  was  started  on  West 
Forty  -.Fourth-  street,  which  was  soon  after 
merged  into  St.  Luke's  Church.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  property  for  this  year  was  a  total 
of  $128,300;  and  expenses  for  the  year,  $56,- 
355.06.  This  last  sum  was  inclusive  of  sums 
raised  by  the  schools  and  expended  for  their 
own  benefit  In  every  department  there  was 
the  same  increase.  The  Annual  Report  pays 
the  following  tribute  to  the  President,  who,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  the  motive  power 
of  all  this  work :  "The  President  of  the  Society, 
by  his  thorough  devotion  to  its  interests,  his 
presence  in  the  meetings  of  Committees,  and  of 
the  Board,  his  promptness  of  action  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  work,  and  by  his  large 
liberality,  has  inspired  the  whole  movement  with 
energy  and  confidence."  During  the  year  1869 
the  Perry-Street  and  the  St.  Luke's  Church 
were  separated  from  the  mission,  with  a  loss  to 
the  society  of  325  Church  members  and  728 
.pupils ;  and  still  the  property  of  the  society,  by 
an  abstract  of  the  report  of  March,  1870,  was 
$145,902,  the  Church  membership  559,  and  Sun- 
day-school membership  3,233;  and  the  total 
expenditures,  $30,514.43.  Nine  missionaries 
were  wholly  or  partly  employed.  During  the 
last  four  years  the  Society  raised  and  expended 
in  its  noble  work  $198,509.83.  While  liberal 
collections  were  taken  in  most  if  not  all  the 
Methodist  Churches  toward  this  sum,  yet  the 
-bulk  of  it  was  given  by  the  President  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  stands  in.  his  own 
.name,  besides  the  various  gifts  which .  he  made 


privately  or  in  the  names  of  others.  And  the 
amounts  which  he  contributed  to  this  cause 
were  but  a  part  of  what  he  gave.  For  five 
years  past  he  contributed  to  various  benevolent 
objects  not  less  than  $250,000.  He  knew  no 
partiality,  had  no  pet  schemes,  rode  no  hobbies, 
but  his  charity,  like  the  sun,  shone  alike  upon 
all,  and  cheered  every  measure  with  its  l>eams. 

The  City  Sunday-School  and  Missionary  So- 
ciety remains  the  grandest  work  of  his  life  and 
the  noblest  monument  of  his  memory.  His 
sudden  death  well-nigh  stunned  his  fellow-la- 
borers ;  but  recovering  from  the  shock  they  are 
showing  their  sorrow  for  him  by  rising  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  with  the  determi- 
nation that  his  plans  shall  be  pushed  to  comple- 
tion. They  have  elected  a  layman  of  financial 
skill  and  sterling  worth  as  President,  and  two 
growing  young  men  as  vice-presidents,  and  the 
new  year  emerges  auspiciously  from  the  dark 
depression  with  which  the  death  of  the  late 
President  enshrouded  the  closing  of  the  last. 

No  greater  seeming  calamity  could  have  be- 
fallen New  York  Methodism  than  the  fall  of 
this  wise  and  good  man  at  this  juncture.  It  is 
impossible  wholly  to  conjecture  the  possibilities 
of  good  to  our  cause  which  were  wrapped  up  in 
him,  in  view  of  his  comprehensive  benevolence 
in  connection  with  a  business  the  prospective 
growth  of  which  can  not  well  be  calculated. 
Already  counting  his  yearly  income  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  he  would  soon,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  able  to  dispense  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  charities.  He  leaves  no  son  old 
enough  to  carry  forward  his  work ;  but  happily 
for  the  Church  he  leaves  a  brother,  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm,  who,  with  hi*  son,  sympa- 
thises in  the  grand  aims  of  the  departed  saint ; 
while  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Church  his 
self-sacrificing  zeal  must  kindle  an  enthusiasm 
hitherto  unknown  and  unfelt. 

Mr.  William  Cornell  affords  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  a  man  sprung  from  the 
common  people.  He  was  in  the  proper  sense 
self-made.  Modest  almost  to  diffidence,  he  yet 
knew  how  to  go  forward  at  the  call  of  duty,  and 
never  allowed  a  false  self-distrust  to  weaken  his 
hands,  or  to  abate  his  enterprise.  Diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,  was 
peculiarly  his  rule  of  life.  In  endeavoring  to 
analyze  his  character  it  is  hard  to  determine 
where  to  begin.  He  looks  best  as  a  whole; 
indeed,  his  eminence  was  in  the  admirable  com- 
bination of  faculties  and  graces.  There  was 
such  a  happy  poise  of  attributes  that  you  could 
scarcely  think  upon  one  distinctively,  before 
you  saw  another  immediately  coming  to  view 
for  recognition,  and  modifying  it.    His  caution 
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would  strike  any  observer,  and  you  would 
hasten  to  write  him  a  conservative ;  but  before 
the  word  was  formed  you  would  be  quite  as 
ready  to  rate  him  a  radical.  By  his  strong 
common  sense  he  was  such  a  discerner  of  hu- 
man character  that  you  would  have  thought  he 
could  trust  but  few  if  any  persons ;  and  yet  so 
abounding  was  his  charity  that  he  seemed  to 
trust  all  men.  He  told  me  once  he  rarely  if 
ever  had  his  confidence  misplaced.  His  good 
heart,  full  of  generous  affections,  rendered  him 
hopeful  of  his  race.  And  this  hopefulness, 
with  his  trust  in  the  Savior,  his  habitual  de- 
pendence upon  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
constant  sense  of  thorough  integrity  of  motive 
which  he  maintained,  imparted  to  him  great 
cheerfulness  and  uniformity  of  temper.  "What 
you  saw  him  once,"  said  his  wife,  "you  saw 
him  always ;  he  was  ever  the  same,  whether 
alone  with  his  family  or  in  company." 

He  had  a  genius  for  Sunday-schools.  In 
soul  he  was  a  perfect  child,  and  this  all  children 
under  his  care  knew  and  felt.  He  would  stoop 
to  them,  talk  with  them,  put  them  in  such  a 
tender,  loving  way  that  he  would  go  straight 
into  their  hearts,  and  their  eyes  would  sparkle 
with  delight.  Yet  he  could  be  firm  as  occasion 
for  discipline  required ;  and  farthest  from  rely- 
ing wholly  upon  his  gentleness  and  love  for 
success,  he  was,  as  a  superintendent,  one  of  the 
most  diligent  of  students.  He  studied  himself 
and  urged  his  teachers  to  study;  dilatoriness 
and  ignorance,  under  the  mask  of  good  inten- 
tions, received  no  countenance  from  him.  In 
all  respects  he  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 
of  men.  His  industry  and  Intelligence  were 
reciprocal  in  their  action ;  he  knew  how  to  work, 
and  he  worked  as  one  who  knew  the  worth  of 
work.  As  the  President  of  the  Sunday-School 
and  Missionary. Society  he  did  extraordinarily 
well,  because  he  understood  the  situation,  and 
the  body  of  the  Society  simply  foHowed  its 
head.  His  sound,  literal  judgment  -illumined 
every  point  it  touched. 

When  fitting  up  parsonages  for  the  first  mis- 
sionaries appointed,  I  remarked,  "Why,  you 
are  making  them  very  fine."  "Yes,"  said  he, 
"who  should  have  better?  When  men  have 
been  all  day  visiting  among  the  sick  and 
wretched  they  ought  to  have  the  most  inviting 
homes  to  come  to."  Was  there  ever  a  truer 
philosophy?  His  conscience  not  only  obliged 
him  to  give,  but  Wisdom  said,  "  Give  cheerfully, 
and  give  while  you  live."  If  he  had  any  maxim 
at  all  it  was,  "  Do  now  what  you  have  to  do." 
On  one  occasion  I  heard  him  remark  in  a  little 
address,  "People  say  to  me  sometimes  I  am 
giving  too  much — that  I  am  injuring  myself  and 


my  family.  I  tell  them  I  keep  my  own  ac- 
counts, and  I  know  just  how  they  stand,  and 
that  I  am  better  off  every  year."  And  this 
same  sound  judgment  which  prompted  him  to 
be  the  dispenser  of  his  own  money,  showed  also 
the  altar  at  which  it  was  kindled,  and  that  be 
not  only  gave  his  means  while  he  lived,  but 
labored  personally  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
While  bestowing  his  thoughts  upon  great  plans, 
and  expending  vast  sums  for  their  execution,  he 
was  not  content  to  sit  at  home  and  leave  others 
to  reap  the  rich  harvests  of  happiness  which 
are  to  be  gathered  only  in  the  contact  of  strug- 
gling souls.  No  man  was  more  at  home  in  a 
revival,  and  rejoiced  with  more  exquisite  joy  in 
the  conversion  of  penitents.  One  of  the  last 
efforts  he  made  before  his  fatal  illness,  an  ill- 
ness induced  by  an  attendance  upon  a  protracted 
meeting,  was  to  urge  a  prominent  member  of 
the  congregation  at  Washington  Heights  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.  One  of  the  last  cups  of 
blessing  put  to  his  lips  was  to  know  on.  earth 
that  his  youngest  child,  his  only  son,  had  united 
with  the  Church.  And  if  he  could  have  indi- 
cated a  choice  no  prayers  and  no  songs  would 
have  been  more  grateful  to  him  in  death  than 
those  of  little  children. 

A  group  of  heroic  men  have  lately  died.  All 
of  them  were  yet  in  the  fullness  of  their  powers 
and  usefulness,  but  none  among  them  can  be 
more  missed  in  the  several  spheres  of  labor 
and  friendship,  to  which  they  were  called,  than 
William  W.  Cornell  in  bis.  As  one  after  an- 
other in  quick  succession  they  were  summoned 
away,  we  said,  "  How  can  he  be  spared  ?"  Alas, 
God  has  taken  M'Clinlock,  Thomson,  Kings- 
ley,  Foss,  and  Cornell,  too.  But  in  falling  their 
ripe  souls  have  scattered  seeds  which  shall 
spring  up  in  ever-widening  harvests ;  hundreds 
and  thousands  shall  be  reproduced  to  multiply 
their  lives  and  extend  their  influence. 

I  close  with  this  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Cornell 
from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Janes  written  March 
19th :  "  I  feel  very  sad  indeed  at  the  intelligence 
of  his  decease.  He  was  so  simple,  so  devoted, 
so  liberal— one  of  the  noblest  laymen  in  the 
excellent  ranks  of  Methodism — peerless  among 
good  men,  and  useful  men,  and  indeed  great 
men.   Great  indeed  is  the  loss  of  the  Church." 


The  amusement  of  reading  is  among  the 
greatest  consolations  of  life;  it  is  the  nurse  of 
virtue ;  the  upholder  of  adversity ;  the  prop  of 
independence ;  the  supporter  of  just  pride ;  the 
strengthener  of  elevated  opinions;  a  shield 
against  the  tyranny  of  all  petty  passions ;  the 
repeller  of  the  fool's  scoff  and  the  knave's  reason. 
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ASPECTS  OF  MODERN  MATERIALISM. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

ALONG  with  the  wonderful  progress  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  which  we  have  indicated, 
there  has  been  an  equally  great  and  rapid 
change  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  outlook  of 
society.  There  has  been  a  sudden  lifting  up 
of  humanity  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
these  advances  have  been  made.  It  is  almost 
as  if  men  had  been  living  in  a  dense  fog  or  mist 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  suddenly  the 
sun  had  broken  through  the  clouds  and  poured 
over  all  the  blaze  of  day.  Or  better  still,  as  if 
we  had  been  till  recently  living  in  Plato's  imag- 
inary cave,  seeing  only  the  shadows  of  things 
and  frightened  by  them,  till  suddenly  a  mighty 
revolution  had  hurled  the  covering  from  our 
cave  and  let  in  on  us  the  broad  daylight. 

Men  see  now  in  a  wider,  clearer  vision. 
There  has  come  upon  the  race  a  wonderful 
emancipation  from  the  thralldom  of  error,  of 
fear,  of  superstition,  of'  injustice,  and  of  tyr- 
anny. The  race  has  suddenly  reached  a  sphere 
of  thought  and  breadth  of  view  higher  and 
greater  than  that  of  philosophers  in  the  olden 
time.  The  light  of  science  has  dispelled  a 
thousand  mysteries,  before  which  only"  a  little 
time  ago  men  trembled  with  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion. How  short  a  time  it  seems  since  even 
the  chemist  himself  was  startled  by  the  burst- 
ing of  his  flask  or  crucible,  and,  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  an  evil 
spirit,  while  nearly  the  whole  race  stood  in 
trembling  awe  of  the  power  of  the  alchemist 
and  astrologer,  declaring  that  his  few  chemical 
experiments,  or  his  limited  calculations  on  the 
stars,  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
league  with  the  devil !  How  far  we  are  now 
removed  from  it,  and  yet  how  short  a  time  it 
seems  since  not  only  the  ignorant  masses,  but 
kings  and  rulers,  trembled  in  the  presence  of  an 
eclipse,  and  the  most  fearful  forebodings  of  evil 
attended  the  approach  of  a  comet!  Almanacs 
and  prognostications  of  the  future  were  forbid- 
den to  be  published  as  "against  the  express 
command  of  God."  Scarcely  a  century  has 
passed  since  men  were  still  seeing  strange  vis- 
ions, wandering  ghosts,  signs  in  the  heavens, 
fiery  swords  flashing  across  the  sky,  rivers 
flowing  backward  toward  their  source,  and  only 
another  century  back  and  we  reach  the  reign 
of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  when  diabolical  pos- 
session was  common,  men  and  women  were 
turned  into  wolves  and  prowled  about  the  cem- 
eteries, and  when  thousands  of  deluded  wretches 
were  condemned  to  death  in  the  most  terrible 
forms  by  kings,  and  judges,  and  bishops,  as 


deluded  and  superstitious  as  the  victims  them- 
selves. How  a  few  years  has  forever  changed 
and  removed  these  fears  and  superstitions  I 
The  tricks  of  the  alchemist  have  ended  in  the 
grand  discoveries  of  the  chemist,  and  the  guesses 
of  the  astrologer  have  passed  away  before  the 
wonderful  and  minute  calculations  of  the  as- 
tronomer. We  send  men  now  to  study  minutely 
the  phenomena  of  an  eclipse,  and  even  our 
children  smoke  their  glasses  and  watch  with 
delight  tbe  shadow  on  the  sun  and  moon. 

What  a  change,  too,  has  come  upon  our  so- 
cial and  moral  relations  1  But  a  little  while  ago 
the  many  were  but  subjects  and  serfs  to  the 
few.  The  individual  was  nothing,  the  State 
and  the  ruling  classes  were  every  thing.  And 
this  was  a  radical  evil  running  through  all  so- 
ciety. There  was  no  recognition  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  a  human  being  as  such.  The 
State  only  knew  the  individual  as  a  subject,  and 
as  the  masses  were  not  participators  in  the  gov- 
ernment, their  only  right  was  an  abject  submis- 
sion and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  superi- 
ors. These  superiors  alone  were  recognized  as 
citizens,  all  others  were  as  barbarians,  foreign- 
ers, slaves,  and  were  ignored,  despised,  and 
crushed. 

Even  profound  philosophers  could  not  look 
through  this  veil  of  sophistry  and  injustice. 
Socrates  looked  with  contempt  on  those  who 
could  not  live  without  labor.  Plato  looked  upon 
warriors  and  politicians  as  honorable  classes, 
but  artisans  and  agriculturists  were  but  produ- 
cers for  these  higher  classes,  and  merchants  he 
placed  in  a  lower  rank  still,  as  mere  distributers 
of  tbe  luxuries  of  tbe  great.  Aristotle  thought 
no  gentleman  could  be  engaged  in  any  labor 
without  degradation.  Cicero  thought  it  sense- 
less to  respect  collectively  the  laborers  whom 
we-despise  individually.  The  poor  were  judged 
incapable  of  virtue  or  wisdom.  The  master 
was  the  tycant,  and  the  servants  his  wretched 
subjects,  whom  he  bought  and  sold,  whom  he 
could  punish  and  torture  as  he  pleased,  whom 
he  could  put  to  death  with  or  without  reason, 
and  even  for  his  own  amusement.  Tbe  multi- 
tudes could  obtain  no  right  of  property  in  the 
soil,  and  until  within  two  centuries,  they  could 
not  even  attain  the  dignity  of  renters,  but  were 
serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  and  denied  even  the 
privilege  of  waudering  in  search  of  employment 
or  higher  wages.  Domestic  happiness  was  a^ 
blessing  scarcely  thought  of.  Those  tender 
affections  which  should  bind  together  the  differ- 
ent members  of  a  family,  and  on  the  exercise 
of  which  the  happiness  of  families  so  much 
depends,  were  little  regarded  and  seldom  culti- 
vated.  In  fact,  the  very  constitution  of  families 
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was  wrong  in  most  cases,  and  -the  prevailing 
regulations  of  domestic  life  were  rather  calcu- 
lated to  breed  wretchedness  and  strife  than  to 
promote  harmony  and  bliss. 

How  changed  now  is  this  state  of  society! 
All  these  inhumanities'  have  passed  away. 
"  Man,  thou  art  the  great  work  of  God  "  is  the 
watchword  of  modern  society.  Man  is  greater 
than  society.  Government  Is  his  servant,  not 
his  master.  The  perfection  of  society  must 
be  sought  through  the  perfection  of  the  indi- 
vidual, not  the  strength  of  the  State  through 
crushing  the  individual.  "All  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,  and  have  inalienable  rights." 
Man  is  free  and  has  no  master  but  his  God. 
These  principles  have  penetrated  our  modern 
life,  and  like  a  divine  leaven  are  transforming 
society,  liberating  the  enslaved,  securing  justice 
to  the  poor  and  needy,  demanding  equal  rights 
and  privileges  for  all. 

While  we  recognize  with  devout  thankfulness 
this  rapid  march  of  civilization  toward  a  higher 
and  grander  stage,  and  believe  that  we  are  des- 
tined no  more  to  go  backward  or  sink  again 
into  the  ignorance,  the  superstitions,  and  the 
injustices  of  the  past,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  very  progress  has  its  dangers ; 
that  these  very  forces  let  loose  in  modern  soci- 
ety, so  mighty  for  the  accomplishment  of  good, 
are  equally  mighty  for  evil.  1 1  is  all  well  enough 
to  plow  the  ocean  in  palatial  steamers,  and 
drive  over  mountains  and  valleys  after  the  iron 
steed,  bnt  it  is  well  also  to  remember  that  the 
very  force  which  impels  our  vessel  has  power 
also  to  blow  her  to  pieces,  and  the  iron  horse, 
if  he  leaps  the  track,  will  hurl  us  to  death. 
And  all  the  more  certain  will  be  the  destruction 
because  of  the  rapidity  of  the  speed  and  the 
might  of  the  force  which  is  driving  us. 

Let  us  look  at  the  directions  in  which  these 
dangers  lie. 

The  progress  of  science  has  brought  upon  us 
an  age  of  intellectual  restlessness.  We  have 
said  it'has  wrought  out  for  us  great  emancipa- 
tions. It  has  removed  the  shackles  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  It  has  diffused  education  widely 
through  communities,  it  has  produced  an  age 
of  thought  and  a  race  of  'thinkers.  And  can 
there  be  any  danger  in  this  ?  Certainly  not,  in 
real  intelligence,  in  true  science,  in  accurate 
thought  Man's  highest  prerogative  is  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  and  he  can  be  injured  by  no 
froth,  however  extensive  or  however  profound. 
All  truth  leads  up  to  God  if  carried  to  its  proper 
terminus.  But  false  education  is  error.  A 
half-truth  is  falsehood.  The  danger  of  this 
advancing  intelligence  lies  in  its  state  of  transi- 
tion. Progress  is  not  perfection,  but  advance- 
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ment  toward  it,  and  it  is  while  passing  through 
the  region  of  half-truths  that  we  are  in  danger. 
It  is  while  the  ship  is  coasting  along  the  shore 
that  she  is  in  danger  of  the  rocks  and  reefs,  and 
needs  the  careful  and  steady  pilot,  not  when 
she  has  gained  the  broad  and  fathomless  ocean. 

Liberty  to  think  and  inquire  as  we  please,  is 
also  freedom  from  limitations  and  restraints. 
The  danger  that  lies  along  the  path  of  modern 
intellectual  progress  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  absence  of  wholesome  restraint,  of  just  lim- 
itations, of  accepted  and  certain  standards  of 
appeal.  It  is  that  of  hasty  conclusion.*  Never 
did  we  more  need  than  now  the  motto,  "  Make 
haste  slowly."  The  real  danger  lies  in  the 
direction  of  skepticism  and  materialism.  Per- 
haps no  mind  ever  passed  through  a  process 
of  high  development  that  did  not  see  lying  all 
along  the  pathway  this  terrible  ravine  into  which 
it  could  plunge  in  any  moment.  Perhaps  the  or- 
deal through  which  intellect  in  its  highest  growth 
must  pass  is  this,  of  sweeping  by  the  very  verge 
of  doubt,  of  atheistic  materialism,  and  yet  main- 
taining its  steady  hold  upon  its  Creator.  When 
whole  nations  start  forward  on  this  march  of 
intellect,  and  plunge  into  the  boundless  field  of 
inquiry,  whole  nations  must  pass  through  the 
same  ordeal,  and  if  they  cling  fast  to  God  and 
his  eternal  truth  they  will  triumph,  and  achieve 
the  highest  possible  state  on  earth — if  they  for- 
get the  Fountain  of  all  Truth,  and  plunge  into 
atheism  and  materialism,  they  will  rush  into 
anarchy  and  social  death. 

This  is  the  ordeal  through  which  modern 
society  is  passing'  It  must  be  remembered 
that  most  of  our  improvements  are  material 
improvements ;  that  our  progress  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  material  progress,  and  that  our 
advancement  in  knowledge  has  been  advance- 
ment chiefly  in  material  science.  That  such 
progress  should  bring  with  it  powerful  ma- 
terialistic tendencies  is  not  strange.  That  such 
wonderful  achievements  should  beget  pride  and 
boastfulness  of  intellect  we  might  expect.  That 
such  conquests  over  the  errors,  and  supersti- 
tions, and  beliefs  of  the  past,  should  beget  skep- 
tical doubt  of  all  past  beliefs  is  natural.  That 
the  explanation  of  so  many  mysteries  should 
beget  the  belief  that  all  mysteries  must  give 
way  to  man's  intellect,  or  be  thrown  out  of  his 
faith  or  belief,  is  an  easy  conclusion.  When 
men  have  resolved  so  many  phenomena  of 
nature,  without  need  of  appeal  to  any  other 
than  natural  forces  ,  and  laws,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  begin  to  suspect  that  all  phenomena  may  be 
so  explained,  and  that  we  may  account  for  the 
universe  and  all  its  mysteries  by  the  forces  and 
laws  which  we  find  operating  in  the  universe  itself. 
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Thus  the  inquiring  mind  trembles  on  the 
verge  of  a  universal  materialism,  the  last  analy- 
sis of  which  is  atheism.  A  universe  that  can 
make  itself  needs  no  God.'  A  world  that  con- 
tains within  itself  all  necessary  material  and 
forces  out  of  which  to  evolve  all  its  phenomena, 
needs  no  Creator.  Thus  the  student  of  geology, 
delighted  by  its  wonderful  revelations,  tracing 
upon  the  rocks  and  in  the  everlasting  hills  a 
record  of  immeasurable  evolution  and  develop- 
ment, a  history  of  ages  before  which  the  mind 
grows  dizzy,  begins  to  feel  that  the  world  has 
been  through  these  countless  ages  building  up 
itself.  The  history  of  so  many  ages  may  be  an 
eternal  history,  and  a  development  so  great,  so 
gradual,  so  wonderful,  may  be  a  simple  evolu- 
tion of  natural  forces  with  no  infinite  mind,  no 
God  behind  them.  The  chemist,  as  he  masters 
law  after  law,  reduces  substance  after  substance 
to  its  simplest  elements,  traces  the  ever-shifting 
manifestations  of  material  forces,  affinities,  and 
laws,  and  finds  himself  constantly  increasing  in 
ability  to  account  for  all  the  minuter  phenomena 
of  nature  by  the  action  of  these  substances  and 
forces,  is  in  danger  of  seeing  no  God  behind 
them  all,  nothing  but  substance  and  forces 
acting  and  interacting  by  their  own  nature. 
The  physiologist  who  is  constantly  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  animal  life  by  the  natural 
laws  of  organization,  and  who  sees  in  man  him- 
self but  a  wonderful  laboratory  of  chemical 
changes,  a  system  of  decomposition  and  recom- 
position  by  chemical  laws,  a  beautiful  and  har- 
monious interlay  of  the  forces  of  light,  heat, 
and  electricity  with  a  few  simple  material  sub- 
stances, the  very  brain  itself  only  a  concen- 
trated electro-magnetic  battery,  is  tempted  to 
see  nothing  else  in  this  complicated  machinery 
but  matter  and  force,  with  nothing  spiritual, 
nothing  immortal  underlying  and  outliving  them. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  danger  of  our  rapid  and 
wonderful  intellectual  progress.  It  is  to  a  great 
extent  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  material 
things.  It  is  materialistic  in  its  tendency.  It 
is  prone  to  overlook  the  spiritual,  the  divine, 
the  immortal  that  underlie  and  interpenetrate  all 
these  material  things.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
To  retrograde?  No.  To  discourage  or  im- 
pede this  inquiring  spirit  ?  No.  The  only  path 
of  safety  is  onward.  The  danger  is  on  the 
route,  not  at  its  terminus.  God  is  at  the  end 
of  it,  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal  lie  at  the 
bottom.  Our  salvation  is  to  press  forward  until 
we  find  the  Creator  in  his  own  creation,  and  to 
plunge  deeper  until  we  touch  the  eternal  and 
the  spiritual  that  underlies  it  all.  To  guide 
this  awakened  mind  safely  along  this  path  of 
inquiry,  to  steady  it  as  it  walks  these  dangerous 


heights,  to  lead  it  through  this  labyrinth  of 
knowledge  np  to  the  highest  and  final  expres- 
sion of  truth,  God,  eternity,  and  immortality,  is 
the  true  work  of  the  Christian  minister  and 
Christian  philosopher.  To  cling  close  to  the 
rock,  to  hold  fast  to  God,  and  Christ,  and  im- 
mortality while  walking  this  way  of  knowledge, 
is  the  only  safety  for  the  student  The  Creator 
may  seem  far  away  as  we  study  some  of  his 
works,  we  may  have  to  go  far  down  toward  the 
bottom  of  things  before  we  find  him ;  but  he  is 
there,  and  our  faith  must  grasp  and  hold  him 
till  our  studies,  our  researches,  and  our  reason 
itself  shall  at  last  find  and  touch  him.  Around 
the  cross  we  will  often  find,  as  at  Calvary  itself, 
a  gathering  darkness,  and  feel  the  earth  tremble 
and  quake,  but  fear  not ;  the  cross  is  still  there 
and  the  Christ  is  on  it,  and  the  darkness  and 
the  shaking  are  but  the  throes  of  a  new  birth 
into  a  higher  and  better  life. 

But  we  notice  still  another  dangerous  tend- 
ency, growing  out  of  our  progress  and  pros- 
perity. Our  improvement  in  the  arts  and  our 
enlarged  range  of  knowledge  have  brought  us 
a  vast  increase  of  wealth.  The  wonderful  ma- 
chinery which  is  now  doing  the  labor  of  the 
world  has  increased  our  power  of  production  a 
thousand-fold,  and  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  revealed  to  us  vast  sources  of  wealth  be- 
fore unknown.  The  mechanic  arts  are  bring- 
ing around  us  comforts  and  luxuries  with  such 
plentifulness  that  what  used  to  be  the  costly 
luxuries  of  the  few  have  now  become  the  com- 
mon possession  of  the  multitudes.  These  won- 
derful machines,  capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
thousands  of  men,  have  lightened  labor,  and 
set  w,hole  classes  free  from  toil,  and  given  rest 
and  leisure  to  multitudes.  These  avenues  of 
wealth,  and  ease,  and  luxury,  are  open  to  alL 
The  opportunities  of  amassing  wealth  lie  around 
us,  offering  every-where  their  seductive  attrac- 
tions. They  inspire  an  activity  and  devotion 
to  business  never  known  before.  They  create 
a  restlessness  and  impatient  haste  to  be  rich, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  before  witnessed. 
Among  laborers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  poli- 
ticians, and  even  men  devoted  to  literature  and 
science,  the  thirst  of  gold  is  an  absorbing 
passion. 

Here  again  is  developed  a  dangerous  mate- 
rialism. Society  becomes  so  much  occupied 
with  its  business,  so  intensely  devoted  to  earthly 
and  daily  claims  as  to  have  but  little  time  for 
spiritual  and  eternal  concerns.  The  present 
eclipses  the  future.  The  material  obscures  the 
spiritual.  Faith  in  the  things  eternal  grows 
weak  and  even  dies  before  the  intense  devotion 
to  the  present.   There  grows  up  out  of  this 
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earnest  life  an  earthly  absorption — materialism, 
in  the  sense  of  devotion  to  the  present  life  and 
interests,  implying  indifference  and  forgetfulness 
toward  things  unseen  aud  future. 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  our  modern 
society-1*  result  of  this  supreme  devotion  to 
wealth — is  the  loss  of  the  repose  and  content- 
ment which  spring  from  a  firm  faith  in  the  just 
compensations  of  the  future  life.  Hence  a  dis- 
contented and  murmuring  restlessness  among 
those  to  whose  lot  do  not  fall  the  wealth  and 
honors  of  the  world,  an  impatience  under  the 
almost  necessary  and  unavoidable  ills  of  our  im- 
perfect life  here.  The  poor,  but  little  cheered 
by  the  hopes  of  a  future  life  of  rest  and  happi- 
ness, groan  discontentedly  after  the  ease  and 
luxury  possessed  by  their  neighbors,  but  denied 
to  Uiem.  The  laborer  looks  enviously  on  the 
greater  success  of  the  employer,  and  murmurs 
because  be  can  not  possess  the  treasures  which 
lie  so  near  him,  but  which  still  elude  his  grasp. 
The  sufferer,  with  faith  eclipsed  and  immortality 
shadowed,  groans  often  leas  for  the  pain  be 
endures  than  for  the  deprivation  of  enjoyments 
which  he  sees  all  around  him.  Women,  with 
so  many  avenues  of  pleasure  open,  with  so 
many  luxuries  touching  them  on  every  side, 
with  so  many  opportunities  of  enjoyment  before 
them,  and  with  the  great  significance  of  immor- 
tality, and  heaven,  and  duty,  and  the  compen- 
sations of  God's  future  beclouded,  grow  restless 
and  discontented  under  the  natural  disabilities 
that  sex  has  placed  upon  them,  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  sacred  mission  of  self-denial,  and  care, 
and  toil  entailed  upon  them  by  their  very  wom- 
anhood. It  is  this  aspect  of  modem  materi- 
alism that  is  saddest  of  all;  this  forgetfulness 
of  the  future  and  absorption  in  the  present; 
this  waning  of  the  influence  of  spiritual  and 
heavenly  compensations  for  earth's  duties  and 
sorrows,  before. the  powerful  attraction  of  pres- 
ent material  and  sensual  enjoyments.  We  have 
read  of  an  eagle  that,  flying  over  a  valley  of  ice, 
saw  a  dead  body  lying.  The  bird  descended 
from  its  lofty  flight,  and  was  so  long  feasting  on 
the  carcass  that  when  it  thought  to  mount 
again  it  could  not,  for  its  feet  had  become 
frozen  to  the  ice  on  which  it  rested.  And  how 
many,  from  a  low,  sordid  love  of  the  world,  are 
now  becoming  so  frozen  to  it  that  they  are 
losing  all  power  to  rise  above  it  I 

In  the  midst  of  these  materialistic  tendencies 
there  is  nothing  so  much  needed  as  a  living, 
spiritual,  earnest  religious  life.  We  would  have 
nothing  to  fear,  much,  indeed,  to  rejoice  in,  if 
in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful  intellectual  pro- 
gress, in  this  hour  of  earnest  thought  aud  in- 
quiry, in  this  day  of  a  vast  uncovering  of  the 
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material  resources  of  the  world,  we  could  pre- 
serve a  holy  Church,  a  royal  priesthood,  a 
peculiar  people,  whose  conversation  is  in  heaven, 
and  whose  life  is  a  daily  demonstration  of  things 
Divine,  spiritual,  and  immortal.  The  perpetual 
rebuke  to  skepticism  is  a  simple  faith  mani- 
fested in  actual  life.  The  unanswerable  argu- 
ment to  materialism  is  a  human  life  realizing 
spiritual  things.  The  everlasting  shame  to 
worldliness  is  a  heavenly-minded  Christian. 
Give  us  these,  and  they  will  leaven  and  con- 
serve modern  thought  and  modern  progress, 
and  eventually  turn  what  now  seems  so  threat- 
ening and  dangerous  into  forces  on  the  side 
of  God,  and  truth,  and  righteousness.  While 
the  world  is  passing  through  this  ordeal,  while 
multitudes  are  groping  and  feeling  their  way 
toward  the  light,  while  treasures  of  gold  are 
sinking  so  many  into  perdition,  let  the  people 
of  God  be  as  rocks  immovably  resting  on  the 
everlasting  foundations — as  beacon  lights  direct- 
ing the  doubtful,  and  the  weary,  and  the  heavy 
laden,  to  the  anchorage  of  truth  and  faith — and 
as  men  who  endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  in- 
visible, and  who  look  not  at  the  things  that  are 
seen  and  temporal,  but  at  the  things  which  are 
unseen,  but  eternal. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FOOD. 

NUMBER  IX. 
VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES,  technically  so  called,  are 
very  properly  considered  a  low  and  poor 
diet.  The  amount  of  nutrition  they  contain  is 
small,  and  their  fiber  is  often  coarse  and  tough. 
They  include  only  roots,  leaves,  and  stalks ;  and 
in  this  fact  we  find  a  reason  for  their  inferiority 
to  fruits  and  grains.  As  I  have  already  said, 
the  vegetable  organism  is  the  great  alembic  for 
the  preparation  of  food  for  animals.  But  while 
the  power  is  accumulated  by  the  action  of  vege- 
table life,  it  does  not  reside  alike  in  all  parts  of 
the  vegetable  form;  it  is  stored  up  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  fruit  and  seed,  the  part  intended 
to  reproduce  and  multiply  other  similar  organ- 
isms. The  stalks,  leaves,  and  roots  are  merely 
used  to  elaborate  and  perfect  this  vital  energy ; 
and  so  it  happens  that  fruits  and  grains  are  a 
much  higher  order  of  food  than  roots  and  leaves. 

There  are,  however,  some  roots,  and  espe- 
cially some  tubers,  which  are  themselves  the  de- 
positories of  vitality,  so  far  as  to  be  capable  of 
reproducing  a  new  plant.  I  believe  nearly  all 
our  esculent  roots  and  tubers  are  of  this  kind. 
But  while  this  distinction  assigns  them  a  higher 
rank  among  aliments  than  most  of  the  stalks 
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and  leaves,  it  does  not  by  any  means  make 
them  equal  to  the  fruits  and  grains.  And  be- 
cause they  contain  some  nutrition,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  we  must  eat  them.  There 
are  many  other  animals  upon  the  earth  that  re- 
quire nourishment  besides  man;  and  though 
man  may  often  have  been  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  sharing  the  proper  food  of  the  lower 
animals,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  ought  to  con- 
tinue that  styl«  of  diet,  when  he  has  higher  and 
more  nutritious  food  at  his  command.  It  is  no 
doubt  largely  for  lack  of  such  distinctions  as 
these  that  the  vegetarian  system  is  so  justly 
condemned.  For  my  part  I  have  very  little 
fancy  for  the  idea  that  turnips,  potatoes,  and 
cabbage  should  form  the  staples  of  the  diet  of  a 
being  who  seems  intended  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  creation.  In  confirmation  of  this  view, 
I  find  in  Brinton  on  "  Food  and  its  Digestion," 
a  recent  work  of  some  character — though  I  am 
very  far  from  indorsing  all  its  ideas — an  admis- 
sion which  would  more  properly  have  been 
quoted  in  the  chapter  on  Grains  and  Seeds : 
"The  seeds  of  the  cerealia  are  not  only  the 
most  important  of  all  the  varieties  of  vegetable 
food,  but  they  may  even  be  ranked  above  all 
other  alimentary  substances,  animal  as  well  as 
vegetable." 

But  if  we  undertake  to  act  at  all  in  accord- 
ance with  such  an  estimate  of  the  low  character 
of  roots  and  leaves,  we  shall  find  that  the 
greatest  demand  for  them  arises  from  the  use 
that  is  made  of  them  with  meats,  especially  for 
dinner.  Perhaps  the  converse  is  still  stranger, 
that  vegetables  are  rarely  eaten  without  meats. 
Habit,  no  doubt,  has  much  to  do  with  these 
rules.  The  fact  that  we  often  do  eat  meat  for 
breakfast  and  for  supper  without  vegetables 
shows  that  their  association  is  not  founded  in 
the  nature  of  things.  In  the  notable  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Beaumont  and  Alexis  St.  Martin 
it  was  a  constant  fact  that  the  vegetables  were 
more  difficult  of  digestion  than  most  other  sub- 
stances eaten ;  that  as  a  general  rule  they  re- 
quired the  most  careful  previous  mastication, 
the  longest  time  m  the  stomach,  and  that  they 
were  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  dis- 
turbance. Fats,  fat  meats,  and  cheese  only  were 
more  notable  in  these  respects.  Animal  and 
farinaceous  substances  were  the  most  easily  and 
comfortably  managed. 

But  allowance  must  be  made  for  all  circum- 
stances. Invaluable  as  these  experiments  were, 
and  much  as  they  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  dietetic  science,  they  were  seriously 
deficient  in  many  respects.  They  did  not  suf- 
ficiently recognize  the  influence  of  habit  and  the 
nature  of  the  gastric  secretion  ;  that  it  must  be- 


come to  some  extent  adapted  to  the  aliment 
which  it  was  required  to  digest  St  Martin 
seems  to  have  lived  largely  on  meats.  Very 
few  experiments  are  recorded  in  which  animal 
food  in  some  shape  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
meal,  whether  for  breakfast,  dinner,  or' supper  ; 
and  the  experiments  on  vegetables  were  usually 
made  when  they  were  eaten  with  the  meals. 
On  one  occasion  a  head  of  raw  cabbage,  eaten 
by  itself,  digested  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Boiled  cabbage,  eaten  with  meats,  required  four 
hours  and  a  half;  but  it  is  not  stated  whether 
it  was  boiled  with  the  meat,  or  with  grease  of 
any  kind.  We  have  studied  these  experiments 
carefully,  and  we  see  nothing  in  them  to  prove 
that  there  is  any  marked  "fitness  of  things"  in 
associating  meats  and  vegetables  as  we  do. 
The  idea,  upon  which  some  physiologists  in- 
sist, that  all  our  liabits  of  eating,  drinking,  con- 
dimenting,  etc.,  have  been  dictated  by  a  nicety 
of  instinct  which  is  better  than  reason,  is  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  doctrines  which  we  find 
in  modern,  so-called,  scientific  books.  The 
strongest  "instinct"  there  is  about  it  is  that 
which  demands  the  gratification  of  the  appetite 
at  any  cost ;  and  the  above  pernicious  doctrine 
gives  full  sanction  thereto.  Until  we  set  this 
doctrine  aside  we  shall  make  very  little  real 
progress  in  dietetic  science. 

The  facts  that  vegetables  contain  much  water 
and  little  nutriment  are  not  the  chief  objec- 
tions against  their  use.  The  same  facts  might 
be  alleged  against  fruits.  Large  quantities  of 
water  are  demanded  by  the  system,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  take  it  in  fruits,  or  even  in  roots, 
than  by  itself.  Nor  is  great  concentration  of 
nutriment  desirable.  A  certain  large  propor- 
tion of  bulkiness  is  indispensable  to  the  perfect 
action  y>f  all  the  digestive  organs,  and  it  is  well 
to  eat  fruits,  or  even  roots,  with  the  grains,  in 
order  to  secure  this  object  also.  But  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  nutriment  in  the  fruits,  of  their 
fiber,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  acids, 
are  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the  roots  as  to 
turn  the  scale  in  their  favor  by  a  vast  prepon- 
derance ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  far  greater  satis- 
faction which  they  afford  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
taste. 

But  the  agriculturist  and  the  political  econ- 
omist will  say  that  potatoes  are  very  easily 
raised,  and  afford  a  greater  amount  of  nutri- 
ment per  acre,  with  the  same  amount  of  labor, 
than  any  other  plant  I  And  has  it  come  to  this  ? 
Are  men  to  be  fed  by  the  acre,  like  sheep  and 
hogs,  or  even  with  less  discrimination,  rather 
than  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining and  producing  that  which  shall  give 
them  the  highest  physical  and  mental  perfec- 
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Hon?  The  deficiency  in  the  diet  of  the  Irish 
peasant  arises  not  necessarily  so  much  from 
the  lack  of  variety  in  his  kinds  of  food  as  in  lite 
lack  of  variety  in  the  elements  of  this  his  one 
kind  of  food.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  such  results  would  accrue  from  living 
on  wheat,  using  the  whole  of  the  kernel,  or 
even  on  oats,  a  still  less  perfect  food.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  Scotch  are,  many  of  them,  almost 
or  quite  as  exclusive  in  living  on  oats  as  the 
Irish  on  potatoes,  but  with  very  different  re- 
sults. 

In  our  own  country  potatoes  are  often  greatly 
degenerated  in  value  by  the  rot,  as  well  as  raised 
to  prices  quite  exorbitant  considering  the  pro- 
portion and  quality  of  nutriment  which  they 
afford.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  advisable  thing 
to  understand  that  they  are  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable to  our  tables,  and  not  nearly  so  desir- 
able as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
them.  This  is  partly  my  apology  for  devoting 
so  large  a  space  to  this  subject.  I  would  not 
intimate  that  the  potato  is  a  really  hurtful  article 
of  diet  as  we  commonly  take  it  with  other  food. 
I  would  quite  prefer  a  meal  of  that  to  one  of 
bolted  flour  bread,  though  I  do  not  choose  to 
live  on  either.  Indifferent  as  it  is,  however,  it 
is  the  best  of  the  roots  and  tubers.  It  contains 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  nutriment,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  starch.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  different  varieties  of  po- 
tato, the  finer  kinds,  as  the  Mercer  and  Peach- 
blow,  being  far  more  desirable,  both  in  taste 
and  nutrition,  than  many  others.  In  order  to 
insure  perfect  digestion  it  must  be  finely  divided, 
and  to  facilitate  this  it  is  important  that  the 
cooked  potato  should  be  light  and  mealy.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  potatoes  require  different  styles 
of  treatment  to  effect  this,  but  the  main  points 
are  to  cook  them  quickly,  not  to  let  them  stop 
boiling,  and  not  have  them  overdone.  Nothing 
will  secure  these  results  but  ctose  watchfulness. 
I  do  not  leave  a  "stone  in  the  middle."  It  is 
very  indigestible.  But  the  water  must  be  turned 
off  before  they  fall  to  pieces,  some  say  as  quick 
as  they  cease  to  slip  from  the  fork,  and  then 
they  may  be  returned  uncovered  to  a  gentle 
heat  until  they  are  somewhat  dried  out. 

I  fail  to  find  any  reasonable  ground  for  the 
hue  and  cry  made  about  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  the  potato  either  raw  or  cooked,  unless  we 
so  class  its  deficiencies.  Therefore  I  cook 
them  without  soaking,  with  the  skins  or  without, 
as  taste,  convenience,  or  the  peculiarities  of  the 
variety  may  dictate.  It  is  true,  however,  as  a 
slight  examination  of  the  cooked  article  will 
show,  that  the  outer  parts  contain  the  largest 
proportion  of  starch,  so  that  much  of  the  nutri- 
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tion  is  lost  when  a  thick  paring  is  taken  off 
When  potatoes  that  are  inclined  to  be  watery 
are  boiled  in  their  jackets,  it  improves  them  to 
cut  off  two  or  three  spots  here  and  there.  Some 
practice  it  with  all  varieties  of  the  potato.  It 
seems  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  superabundant 
moisture.  Watery  potatoes  are  better  when 
steamed— better  still  when  baked;  but  in  the 
latter  case  cutting  the  skin  avails  nothing,  as 
the  heat  soon  sears  it  over. 

Try  baked  potatoes  with  the  fingers,  do  not 
probe  them.  Handle  with  a  cloth,  and  as  soon 
as  they  seem  to  be  done,  gently  squeeze  them 
open.  This  will  let  out  much  moisture.  A 
baked  potato  not  thus  treated  is  fit  to  be  eaten 
only  when  first  served,  as  soon  as  it  is  done. 
By  the  time  a  second  one  is  wanted,  it  is  prob- 
ably at  best  indifferent.  Do  not  eat  the  outer 
skin. 

Irish  potatoes  should  not  be  cooked  before 
they  are  ripe  j  they  are  neither  so  wholesome, 
nutritious,  nor  palatable.  It  is  better  to  eat  old 
potatoes  until  the  new  ones  are  ripe,  or  get 
Bermudas  if  the  tuber  is  indispensable.  A  bet- 
ter plan,  however,  is  to  substitute  samp — the 
Southern  hominy — or  boiled  wheat,  or  groats — 
hulled  oats — or  rice,  or  pearl-barley,  for  proper 
cooking  of  which  see  article  IV,  on  Grains  and 
Seeds. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  putting  salt  into  the 
water  in  which  potatoes  are  cooked,  and  they 
are  better  usHhout  it.  No  one  thinky  of  missing 
the  salt  in  baked  potatoes.  Whether  the  mash- 
ing of  boiled  potatoes  facilitates  digestion  or 
not  has  been  much  discussed.  If  they  are  sure 
of  being  masticated  sufficiently,  I  think  it  better 
to  serve  them  entire.  They  are  more  tooth- 
some, require  less  condimenting,  and  are  not 
swallowed  so  rapidly  as  when  mashed.  But,  if 
mashed,  do  not  put  in  butter.  A  little  salt  and 
cream  are  all  the  additions  that  should  be  al- 
lowed. In  either  case  if  served  without  meats, 
they  can  be  eaten  with  a  soft  boiled  egg,  or  with 
a  "white  sauce"  of  milk  thickened  with  wheat 
meal.  This,  when  carefully  made — it  may  re- 
quire several  trials — is  much  richer  than  when 
made  with  bolted  flour.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
and  relishable  dressing  for  many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, and  will  often  save  the  hurtful  fused  but- 
ter and  greasy  gravies  which  lax  the  stomach 
so  outrageously.  Even  St.  Martin's  stomach 
could  not  manage  much  fatty  liquid  without 
serious  inconvenience. 

But  if  it  is  not  allowable  to  put  melted  butter 
into  mashed  potatoes  what  shall  we  say  to 
potatoes  fried  in  it,  or  in  other  grease  ?  They 
form  one  of  our  most  indigestible  dishes.  So 
poor  a  thing  as  a  second-hand  potato  might 
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well  be  dispensed  with.  I  know  of  no  admis- 
sible process  that  will  make  it  as  good  as  new. 
Some  brown  them  on  the  griddle  or  in  the 
oven — they  are  welcome  to  them.  With  some 
diminution  of  wholesomeness  they  may  be 
warmed  up  in  milk.  If  they  must  be  econo- 
mized, it  is  better  to  mash  and  strain  them,  and 
diffuse  them  in  the  soup  for  dinner,  substituting 
some  of  the  cereals  for  breakfast.  If  any  one 
has  the  miserable  taste  to  eat  them  cold,  let 
him  take  them  without  any  of  the  sharp  condi- 
ments and  chew  them  very  fine. 

Sweet  potatoes — which  are  also  tubers — are 
considered  more  nutritious  than  Irish  potatoes. 
They  also  require  careful  mastication.  In  cook- 
ing them  I  do  not  find  it  any  advantage  to  trim 
off  any  of  the  skin  before  boiling,  nor  do  I 
crack  them  open  after  baking.  They  should 
not  be  probed  with  a  steel  fork — it  stains  them. 
They  are  endurable  when  eaten  cold,  and  may 
be  warmed  very  nicely  by  laying  them  in  the 
oven,  or  slicing  and  browning  on  a  griddle. 
They  may-  also  be  cut  up  and  warmed  in  milk 
with  or  without  the  Irish  potatoes,  the  dishes 
being  subject  to  the  same  disadvantages.  They 
are  rarely  pared  before  boiling  or  steaming,  but 
must  be  neatly  peeled  afterward  before  serving, 
and  like  all  potatoes  and  most  other  vegetables, 
they  are  better  served  in  a  covered  dish  to  re- 
tain the  warmth.  If  inclined  to  be  watery, 
bake  them  by  all  means.  Quite  as  much  care 
is  needed  40  stop  the  cooking  when  they  are 
done  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  potato. 

Of  the  esculent  roots  the  parsnip  stands 
highest,  both  in  nutrition  and  in  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  digested.  Cut  it  across  into  slices 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  pare  them — 
this  is  much  easier  and  neater  than  scraping 
them — put  them  into  barely  water  enough  to 
cover  them,  and  cook  gently  till  quite  tender. 
Serve  warm  without  seasoning  of  any  kind. 
Do  not  waste  any  of  the  juice.  Stew  it  down 
as  thick  as  possible  without  burning,  or  add 
milk  and  thicken  to  the  taste  with  wheat  meal, 
and  pour  over  the  parsnips.  If  you  wish  a  still 
more  elaborate  dish,  add  to  this  some  slices  of 
wheat  meal  batter  biscuit 

For  a  parsnip  stew  put  into  about  eight  parts 
water  one  part  quartered  onions  or  coarsely  cut 
cabbage,  and  cook  half  an  hour ;  add  two  parts 
parsnips  prepared  as  above,  and  cook  twenty 
minutes;  add  three  parts  quartered  potatoes, 
and  boil  fifteen  minutes;  add  one  part  well- 
cooked  pearl  barley  or  broken  maccaroni.  Dish 
the  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  are  done,  lay  over 
them  a  few  slices  of  tender  wheat  meal  biscuit, 
thicken  the  rest  of  the  stew  to  the  taste  with 
wheat  meal,  and — as  soon  as  the  maccaroni  is 


done — pour  it  over  the  potatoes  and  bread. 
Cover  it  close  and  serve.  A  little  very  lean 
beef  or  mutton  may  be  cooked  with  this  stew 
if  desired.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter allowed  to  the  above  stew  much  depends  on 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  cooked.  Each  will 
soon  learn  to  suit  her  own  taste.  No  rule  can 
be  given.  Parsnips  are  sweetest  and  best  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year. 

The  salsify,  or  vegetable  oyster,  is  a  delicate 
root,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
parsnips,  only  it  is  commonly  so  small  that  it 
must  be  scraped  and  cut  lengthwise  if  cut  at 
all.  If  it  could  be  raised  every-where,  as  large 
as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it  on  the  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  West,  it  would  be  deserving  of 
general  favor.  It  also  is  in  its  prime  in  the 
Spring. 

Nearly  all  vegetables  are  best  when  cooked 
in  a  small  proportion  of  water,  and  none  of  it 
thrown  away.  Any  one  who  has  not  tried  it 
will  be  surprised  at  the  improvement  which  this 
mode  of  treatment  will  make  in  ruta  bagas  and 
yellow  turnips.  If  watched  closely  at  the  last, 
the  juice  can  be  reduced  to  the  consistency  and 
the  sweetness  .of  sirup.  This  may  be  done  after 
removing  the  vegetable  from  the  stew-pan,  and 
then  served  together  without  other  condiments. 
They  can  also  be  made  into  a  stew  like  pars- 
nips, but  better  omit  the  maccaroni  and  pearl 
barley,  perhaps  even  the  bread  also.  Ruta  ba- 
gas improve  in  flavor  as  the  Winter  advances. 

White  turnips  are  hardly  sweet  enough  to  be 
dressed  in  this  way,  and  indeed  they  have 
hardly  nutrition  enough  to  be  worth  much  in 
any  way  excepting  as  a  diluent  to  more  con- 
centrated food.  They  make  a  very  palatable 
dish  if  stewed  quite  lender  in  a  small  amount 
of  water,  to  which,  after  the  turnips  are  dished, 
an  equal  amount  of  milk  is  added  and  thickened 
with  wheat  meal.  Inch  squares  or  quarters  of 
wheat  meal  bread  added  to  this  also  makes  a 
dish  very  much  liked.  Another  variation  is  to 
cook  potatoes  with  the  turnips,  and  in  about 
equal  quantities,  and  dress  in  the  same  way 
with  or  without  the  bread.  The  precaution 
about  overdoing  potatoes  applies  to  them  in 
all  such  mixtures,  if  we  would  have  them  at 
their  best  Sweet  potatoes  pared  and  cut  up 
may  be  used  in  this  dish  with  decidedly  good 
effect. 

Carrots  may  be  cooked  plain  like  turnips — 
also  trimmed  with  white  sauce  and  eaten  with 
potatoes,  but  the  bread  does  not  harmonise  so 
well  with  them.  Carrots  are  excellent  food  for 
horses  without  cooking. 

The  acrid  oil  which  characterizes  onr  onion 
is  irritating  to  the  stomach ;  skid  since  it  is  also 
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exhaled  unchanged  it  makes  the  breath  offen- 
sive. These  facts  have  rightly  brought  it  into 
disrepute.  And  just  here  is  suggested  an  idea 
worthy  of  further  consideration — that  any  thing 
which  is  expelled  from  the  system  unchanged 
is  therefore  not  adapted  for  "food.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  violation  of  taste  to  eat  such  things  to 
make  the  human  body  reek  with  the  odors  of 
that  which  has  been  put  in  for  its  digestion.  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  if  the  diet  were 
always  correct,  the  human  breath  in  the  healthy 
subject  would  always  be  as  sweet  as  a  June 
morning.  But  to  return  to  the  odorous  onion. 
A  sufficient  degree  of  cooking  so  expels  their 
characteristic  oil  that  they  do  not  taint  the 
breatli  nor  distress  the  stomach.  The  milder 
varieties  are  of  course  to  be  preferred.  Cook 
them  slowly  about  one  and  a  half  hours,  and 
serve  them,  without  salt,  in  their  own  thick 
juice ;  or,  add  to  the  latter  an  equal  quantity 
of  thick  cream,  or  condensed  milk,  or  white 
sauce.  They  can  also  be  dressed  with  bread, 
etc.,  like  the  turnips,  but  whether  they  are 
worth  all  this  trouble,  so  far  as  their  nutritive 
qualities  are  concerned,  is  doubtful.  Recipes 
have  already  been  given  for  cooking  them  with 
apples  and  with  tomatoes,  but  in  all  cases  the 
long  cooking  is  indispensable. 

Beets  very  soon  deteriorate  when  exposed  to 
the  open  air.  The  best  kinds  in  their  best  con- 
dition rank  next  to  parsnips,  perhaps  sometimes 
even  higher  in  their  nutritive  qualities;  but 
they  are  more  difficult  of  digestion  and  require 
longer  cooking.  As  most  cooks  know,  they 
should  be  boiled  with  their  skins  entire  as  pos- 
sible. They  should  not  be  probed  while  cook- 
ing.   They  "bleed"  easily,  and  so  lose  their 

tweetness  with  the  water,  which,  in  this  case, 
an  not  'be  preserved.  Press  them  with  the 
fingers,  and  when  they  seem  to  be  done  throw 
them  into  cold  water,  and  let  them  stand  five 
minutes,  or  until  the  skins  slip  off  readily. 
Serve  at  once  whole,  sliced  or  quartered  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  If  at  their  best  they  are 
pleasant  enough  to  eat  without  condiments ; 
but  if  the  latter  are  demanded  use  tl»e  lemon 
juice,  or  better  still  the  white  sauce.  Masticate 
them  carefully.  They  are  tolerable  when  cold, 
but  not  when  pickled.  For  beet-hash  chop  into 
quarter-inch  pieces,  cover  with  milk,  and  set 
them  on  the  fire,  then  chop  and  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  potatoes,  cover  close,  and  when  the 
potatoes  begin  to  break,  mash  and  mix  up  until 
very  little  fluid  milk  is  seen,  and  serve  warm. 

Young  beets  with  their  tops  make  excellent 
"greens."  Cook  till  quite  tender  in  pure  water, 
and  trim  with  lemon  juice  or  white  sauce. 
Spinach  and  other  leaves  and  sprouts  are  used 
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in  the  same  manner  in  the  Spring  of  the  year 
by  those  who  have  eaten  themselves  out  of 
good  health  during  the  Winter— who  feel  lan- 
guid, and  fancy  that  their  appetite  wants  stimu- 
lating with  something  green,  which,  in  fact, 
they  eat  more  for  the  sharp  condiments  with 
which  it  is  usually  accompanied.  A  little  whole- 
some abstinence,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of 
stewed  or  canned  fruit,  would  do  them  far  more 
good. 

Asparagus  is  less  trashy.  See  that  it  is  quite 
clean,  tie  in  bundles  or  pin  in  a  clean  cloth, 
and  cook  in  pure  water  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
quite  tender.  Have  ready  some  sliced  batter 
biscuit  on  a  platter,  spread  the  cooked  aspara- 
gus upon  it,  and  pour  white  sauce  over  the 
whole.  Or  the  green  part  of  the  asparagus  may 
be  cut  into  quarter-inch  pieces,  boiled  in  a  cloth, 
and  dressed  as  above.  The  latter  is  much  more 
delicate  so  far  as  the  style  of  serving  is  con- 
cerned. 

Cauliflower  is  cooked  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  asparagus,  and  about  the  same  length 
of  time,  but  it  is  preferably  served  whole  in  a 
covered  dish  with  the  white  sauce,  and  without 
the  bread.  It  is  a  desirable  dish,  more  delicate, 
and  more  easily  digested  than  its  congener,  the 
cabbage.  Cook  the  latter  very  tender  in  very 
little  pure  water,  say  nearly  one  and  a  half 
hours,  and  add  lemon  juice  or  the  juice  of 
stewed  cranberries — to  the  taste — simmering  it 
in  for  fifteen  minutes  at  the  last. 

Most  people  care  very  little  for  cabbage  with- 
out vinegar,  but  even  they  might  like  a  slaw 
made  by  shaving  up  a  tender  head  and  steeping 
nearly  even  full  of  water  for  three-fourths  of  an 
hour,  adding  to  each  pint  the  juice  of  one  large 
lemon,  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  wetted  wheat  meal,  with — sometimes 
for  variety — a  suspicion  of  cinnamon.  Cook 
five  minutes,  and  serve  warm  or  cold. 

Cokannott.  I  find  this  dish  made  with  a 
variety  of  proportions  in  the  ingredients  to  suit 
circumstances.  The  main  features  are,  about 
half  potatoes — the  web  shred  cabbage,  sliced 
turnips  and  onions — and  pork  sometimes,  which 
we  will  omit — all  boiled  very  tender  in  so  small 
amount  of  water  that  it  will  be  "done  out"  at 
just  the  right  time.  Then  all  is  mashed  and 
mixed  up  together,  and  sometimes  with  cream — 
and  on  All-Halloween,  a  ring — and  served  warm. 
It  is  quite  palatable. 

Kohl-rabi  is  the  enlarged  stem  of  a  plant, 
and  in  nature  and  taste  it  is  very  much  like  that 
part  of  a  cabbage  stalk  within  the  head.  It 
may  be  cooked  when  very  young  and  tender, 
like  white  turnips,  which,  however,  it  does  not 
quite  equal 
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Egg-plant  is,  in  reality,  a  fruit,  though  com- 
monly dressed  like  a  vegetable  by  odious  frying. 
A  better  way  is  to  stew  until  quite  tender,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  thicken  to  a  batter 
with  wheat  meal,  cook  on  a  slightly  oiled  grid- 
dle, and  eat  with  white  sauce.  Pumpkins  and 
squashes  are  fruits,  under  which  head  we  have 
treated  them.  Rhubarb,  valuable  for  its  acids, 
on  the  contrary,  is  strictly  a  vegetable,  though 
trimmed  as  a  fruit,  which  is  sufficient  to  say  of 
it  here. 

String  btans  may  be  classed  with  greens. 
Few  care  for  them  unless  saturated  with  liquid 
grease  of  some  kind.  When  cooked  in  a  Kttle 
pure  water,  very  tender  and  dressed  with  cream, 
they  are  barely  endurable. 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  be  induced  by  any  of 
these  recipes  to  increase  the  patronage  of  veg- 
etables. I  would  far  sooner  have  the  hint  Im- 
proved upon,  that  fruits  and  grains  are  much 
higher  orders  of  food  than  roots  and  leaves. 


THE  VEIL. 


IT  was  sunset.  The  day  had  been  one  of  the 
sultriest  of  August.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  fierce  alembic  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
had  melted  it  like  the  pearl  in  the  golden  cup 
of  Cleopatra,  and  it  lay  in  the  West  a  fused 
mass  of  transparent  brightness.  The  reflection 
from  the  edges  of  a  hundred  clouds  wandered 
hither  and  thither,  over  rock,  and  tree,  and 
flower,  giving  a  strange,  unearthly  brilliancy  to 
the  most  familiar  things. 

A  group  of  children  had  gathered  about  their 
mother  in  the  summer-house  of  a  garden  which 
faced  the  sunset  sky.  The  house  stood  under 
the  arches  of  two  gigantic  elms,  and  was  flanked 
on  either  side  with  gardens  and  grounds,  and  at 
the  back  a  mansion  which  seemed  designed 
purposely  for  hospitality  and  family  enjoyment 
The  evening  light  colored  huge  beds  of  petu- 
nias, which  stood  with  their  white  or  crimson 
faces  looking  westward,  as  if  they  were  thinking 
creatures.  It  illumined  flame-colored  verbenas 
and  tall  columns  of  pink  and  Showy  phloxes, 
and  hedges  of  August  roses,  making  them 
radiant  as  the  flowers  of  a  dream. 

The  group  in  the  summer-house  requires 
more  particular  attention.  The  father  and 
mother,  Albert  and  Olivia  Amory,  were  of  the 
wealthiest  class  of  the  neighboring  city,  but  had 
been  induced  to  fix  their  permanent  residence 
in  the  quiet  but  most  beautiful  village  of  Stone- 
leigh.  Mr.  Amory  had  nothing  in  him  different 
from  multitudes  of  hearty,  joyous,  healthily 
constituted  men,  who  subsist  upon  daily  news- 


papers, and  find  the  world  a  most  comfortable 
place  to  live  in.  As  to  bis  wife,  she  was  in  the 
warm  noon  of  life,  and  a  picture  of  vitality  and 
enjoyment.  A  plump,  firm  cheek,  a  dark  eye, 
a  motherly  fullness  of  form,  spoke  the  being 
made  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  things  of  earth, 
the  warm-hearted  wife,  the  indulgent  mother, 
the  hospitable  mistress  of  the  mansion.  It  is 
true  that  the  smile  on  the  lip  had  something  of 
earthly  pride  blended  with  womanly  sweet- 
ness— the  pride  of  one  who  has  as  yet  known 
only  prosperity  and  success,  to  whom  no  mis- 
chance has  yet  shown  the  frail  basis  on  which 
human  hopes  are  built  Her  foot  had  as  yet 
trod  only  the  high  places  of  life,  but  she  walked 
there  with  a  natural  grace  and  nobleness  that 
made  every  one  feel  that  she  was  made  for  them 
and  they  for  her. 

Around  the  parents  were  gathered  at  this 
moment  a  charming  group  of  children,  who  with 
much  merriment  were  proceeding  to  unfasten  a 
parcel  the  father  had  just  brought  from  the  city. 

"Here,  Rose,"  said  little  Amy,  a  blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired  pet,  who  seemed  to  be  a  privileged 
character,  "let  me  come;  don't  be  all  night 
with  your  orderly  ways ;  let  me  cut  that  string." 
A  sharp  flash  of  the  scissors,  a  quick  report  of 
the  bursting  string,  and  the  package  lay  opened 
to  the  little  marauder.  Rose  drew  back,  smiled, 
and  gave  an  indulgent  look  at  her  eager  younger 
sister  and  the  two  little  ones  who  immediately 
gathered  round.  She  was  one  of  those  calm, 
thoughtful,  womanly  young  girls,  that  seem 
born  for  pattern  elder  sisters,  and  for  the  stay 
and  support  of  mothers'  hearts.  She  watched 
with  a  gentle,  quiet  curiosity,  the  quick  and 
eager  fingers  that  soon  were  busy  in  exposing 
the  mysteries  of  the  parcel. 

"  There 's  a  dress  for  Rose,"  said  Amy,  tri- 
umphantly drawing  out  a  delicate  muslin ;  "  I 
can  always  tell  what's  for  her." 

"  How  ?"  put  in  the  father,  who  stood  regard- 
ing the  proceeding  with  that  air  of  amused 
superiority  with  which  the  wearers  of  broad- 
cloth look  down  on  the  mysteries  of  muslin  and 
silk. 

"How?"  said  Amy.  "Why,  because  they 
look  just  like  her.  If  I  were  to  see-that  lilac 
muslin  in  China,  I  should  say  it  was  meant  for 
Rose.  Now,  this  is  mine,  I  know — this  bright 
pink ;  is  n'tit,  mamma  ?  No  half  shades  about 
me!" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  her  mother;  "that  is 
your  greatest  fault,  Amy." 

"O,  well,  mamma,  Rose  has  enough  for 
both ;  you  must  rub  us  together,  as  they  do 
light  red  and  Prussian  blue,  to  make  a  neutral 
tint   But  Ol  what  a  ribbon  I   Ot  mamma, 
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what  a  love  of  a  ribbon !  Rose  1  Rose  1  look 
at  this  ribbon  I  And  O  !  those  buttons  !  O  1 
and  those  studs,  papa!  Where  did  you  get 
them?  What's  in  that  box?  A  bracelet  for 
Rose,  I  know !  O !  how  beautiful !  perfectly 
exquisite!   And  here — Ol" 

Here  something  happened  to  check  the  volu- 
bility of  the  little  speaker ;  for  as  she  hastily, 
and  with  the  license  of  a  petted  child,  pulled 
the  articles  from  the  parcel,  she  was  startled 
to  find  lying  among  the  numerous  colored 
things  a  black  crape  veil  Somber,  dark,  and 
ill-omened  enough  it  looked  there,  with  pink, 
and  lilac,  and  blue,  and  glittering  bijouterie 
around  ill 

Amy  dropped  it  with  instinctive  repugnance, 
and  there  was  a  general  exclamation,  "  Mamma, 
what 's  this  ?  How  came  it  here  ?  What  did 
you  get  this  for  ?" 

"Strange !"  said  the  mother,  " it  is  a  mourn- 
ing veiL  Of  coarse  I  did  not  order  it  How  it 
came  here  I  don't  know;  it  must  have  been 
a  mistake  of  the  shopman." 

"  Certainly  it  is  a  mistake,"  said  Amy.  "  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  mounting,  have  we?" 

"No,  to  be  sure;  what  should  we  mourn 
for?"  chimed  in  little  Fred  and  Mary. 

w  What  a  dark,  ugly  thing  it  is  I"  said  Amy, 
unfolding  and  throwing  it  over  her  head.  How 
dismal  it  must  be  to  see  the  world  through  such 
a  veil  as  this  !" 

"  And  yet  till  one  has  seen  the  world  through 
a  veil  like  that,  one  has  never  truly  lived,"  said 
another  voice,  joining  in  the  conversation. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Payson,  are  you  there?"  said  two 
or  three  voices  at  once. 

Mr.  Payson  was  the  minister  of  the  village, 
and  their  nearest  neighbor;  and  not  only  their 
nearest  neighbor,  but  their  nearest  friend.  In 
the  afternoon  of  his  years,  life's  day  with  him 
now  stood  at  that  hour  when,  though  the 
shadows  fell  eastward,  yet  the  colors  are 
warmer,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds  sweeter, 
than  even  in  its  jubilant  morning. 

God  sometimes  gives  to  good  men  a  guileless 
and  holy  second  childhood,  m  which  the  soul 
becomes  childlike,  not  childish,  and  the  facul- 
ties in  full  fruit  and  ripeness  are  mellow  with- 
out sign  of  decay.  This  is  that  songful  land  of 
Beulah,  where  they  who  have  traveled  manfully 
the  Christian  way,  abide  awhile  to  show  the 
world  a  perfected  manhood.  Life,  with  its  bat- 
tles and  its  sorrows,  lies  far  behind  them ;  the 
soul  has  thrown  off  its  armor,  and  sits  in  an 
evening  undress  of  calm  and  holy  leisure. 
Thrice  blessed  the  family  or  neighborhood  that 
numbers  among  it  one  of  these  not  yet  ascended 
taints  t  Gentle  are  tbey  and  tolerant,  apt  to 
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play  with  little  children,  easy  to  be  pleased  with 
simple  pleasures,  and  with  a  pitying  wisdom 
guiding  those  who  err. 

Mr.  Payson  was  the  welcome  inmate  of  every 
family  in  the  village,  the  chosen  friend  even  of 
the  young  and  thoughtless.  He  had  stories  for 
children,  jokes  for  the  young,  and  wisdom  for 
all.  He  "  talked  good,"  as  the  phrase  goes — 
not  because  he  was  the  minister,  but  because, 
being  good,  he  could  not  help  it ;  yet  his  words, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  were  often  parables, 
because  life  to  him  had  become  all  spiritualized, 
and  he  saw  sacred  meanings  under  worldly, 
things. 

The  children  seized  him  lovingly  by  either 
hand  and  seated  him  in  the  arbor. 

"Isn't  it  strange,"  said  Amy,  "to  see  this 
ugly  black  thing  among  all  these  bright  colors  ? 
Such  a  strange  mistake  in  the  shopman  !" 

"  If  one  were  inclined  to  be  superstitious," 
said  Mr.  Amory,  "he  might  call  this  an  omen." 

"What  did  you  mean,  sir,"  asked  Rose, 
quietly  seating  herself  at  Mr.  Payson's  feet, 
"by  'seeing  life  through  this  veil?'" 

"It  was  a  parable,  my  daughter,"  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  head. 

"I  never  have  had  any  deep  sorrow,"  said 
Mr.  Ainory,  musingly ;  "  we  have  been  favored 
ones  hitherto.  But  why  did  you  say  one  must 
see  the  world  through  such  a  medium  as  this  ?" 

"  Sorrow  is  God's  school,"  said  the  old  man. 
"Even  God's  own  Son  was  not  made  perfect 
without  it ;  though  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedi- 
ence by  the  things  that  he  suffered.  Many  of 
the  brightest  virtues  are  like  stars  ;  there  must 
be  night,  or  they  can  not  shine.  Without  suf- 
fering, there  could  be  no  fortitude,  no  patience, 
no  compassion,  no  sympathy.  Take  all  sorrow 
out  of  life,  and  you  take  away  all  richness,  and 
depth,  and  tenderness.  Sorrow  is  the  furnace 
that  melts  selfish  hearts  together  in  love.  Many 
are  hard  and  inconsiderate,  not  because  they 
lack  capability  of  feeling,  but  because  the  vase 
that  holds  the  sweet  waters  has  never  been 
broken." 

"  Is  it,  then,  an  imperfection  and  misfortune 
never  to  have  suffered  ?"  asked  she. 

The  minister  looked  down.  Rose  was  look- 
ing into  his  face.  There  was  a  bright,  eager, 
yet  subdued  expression  in  her  eyes  that  struck 
him;  it  had  often  struck  him  before  in  the 
village  church.  It  was  as  if  his  words  had 
awakened  an  internal  angel,  that  looked  flutter- 
ing out  behind  them.  Rose  had  been  from 
childhood  one  of  those  thoughtful,  listening 
children  with  whom  one  seems  to  commune 
without  words.  We  spend  hours  talking  with 
them,  and  fancy  they  have  said  many  tilings  to 
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us,  which,  on  reflection,  we  find  have  been  said 
only  with  their  silent  answering  eyes.  Those 
who  talk  much  often  reply  to  you  less  than 
those  who  silently  and  thoughtfully  listen.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass,  that,  on  account  of  this 
quietly  absorbent  nature,  Rose  had  grown  to 
her  parents'  hearts  with  a  peculiar  nearness. 
Eighteen  Summers  had  perfected  her  beauty. 
The  miracle  of  the  growth  and  perfection  of  a 
human  body  and  soul  never  waxes  old ;  parents 
marvel  at  it  in  every  household,  as  if  a  child 
had  never  grown  before ;  and  so  husband  and 
wife  looked  on  their  fair  Rose  daily  with  a  rest- 
ful and  -trusting  pride. 

At  this  moment  she  laid  her  hand  on  Mr. 
Payson's  knee,  and  said,  earnestly,  "  Ought  we 
to  pray  for  sorrow,  then  ?" 

"O,  no,  no,  no!"  interrupted  her  mother, 
with  an  instinctive  shudder — such  a  shudder  as 
a  warm,  earnest,  prosperous  heart  always  gives 
as  the  shadow  of  the  grave  falls  across  it — 
" do  n't  say  yes!" 

"  I  do  not  say  we  should  pray  for  it,"  said  Mr. 
Payson;  "yet  the  Master  says,  'Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn,'  not  'Blessed  are  they  that 
prosper.'  So  heaven  and  earth  differ  in  their 
judgments." 

"  Ah,  me !"  said  Mrs.  Amory,  "  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  courage  to  wish  to  be  among  the 
blessed." 

"  Well,"  said  her  husband,  whom  the  gravity 
of  the  discussion  somewhat  disturbed,  "  let  us 
not  borrow  trouble ;  time  enough  to  think  of  it 
when  it  happens.  Come,  the  day  is  falling,  let 
us  go  in.  I  want  to  show  our  friend  some 
peaches  that  will  tempt  his  Christian  graces  to 
envy.  Come,  Rose,  gather  up  these  fal-lals  and 
follow." 

Rose,  in  a  few  moments,  gathered  the  parcel 
together,  and  quietly  flitted  before  them  into  the 
house. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Amory,  "  you  '11  see  that 
girl  will  have  every  thing  quietly  put  away  in 
just  the  right  place ;  not  a  word  said.  She  is  a 
born  housewife ;  it 's  in  her,  as  much  as  it  is  in 
a  pointer  to  show  game." 

"Rose  is  my  right  hand,"  said  the  mother;' 
"  I  should  be  lost  without  her." 

Whence  comes  it,  that,  just  on  the  verge  of 
any  great  crisis  and  afflictions  of  life,  words  are 
often  spoken,  that,  to  after  view,  seem  to  have 
had  a  prophetic  meaning?  So  often  do  we  hear 
people  saying,  "  Ah,  the  very  day  before  I  heard 
of  this  or  that  we  were  saying  so  and  so !"  It 
would  seem  sometimes  as  if  the  soul  felt  itself 
being  drawn  within  the  dark  sphere  of  a  coming 
evil,  of  which  as  yet  nothing  outward  tells. 
Then  the  thoughts  and  conversation  flow  in  an 


almost  prophetic  channel,  which  a  coming  future 
too  well  interprets. 

The  evening  passed  cheerfully  with  our  friends, 
notwithstanding  the  grave  conversation  in  the 
arbor.  The  mourning  veil  was  laid  away  in  a 
drawer  along  with  many  of  its  brilliant  compan- 
ions, and  with  it  the  thoughts  it  had  suggested; 
and  the  merry  laugh  ringing  from  the  half-open 
parlor  door  showed  that  the  minister  was  no 
despiser  of  the  command  to  rejoice  with  then 
that  do  rejoice. 

Rose  played  and  sung,  the  children  danced, 
and  the  mirth  was  prolonged  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening. 

The  parents  lingered  after  the  departure  of 
the  family,  busy  in  seeing  to  the  windows,  set- 
ting back  chairs,  and  attending  to  aH  the  last 
duties  of  orderly  householders.  A  sudden 
shriek  startled  them;  such  a  shriek  as,  once 
heard,  is  never  forgotten.  With  an  answering 
cry  of  horror  they  rushed  up  the  stairs.  The 
hall  lamp  bad  been  extinguished,  but  the  pas- 
sage and  staircase  were  red  with  a  broad  glare 
from  the  open  door  of  the  nursery.  A  moment 
more  showed  them  the  drapery  of  the  bed  ia 
which  their  youngest  child  was  sleeping  all  in 
flames ;  then  they  saw  a  light  form  tearing  down 
the  blazing  curtains. 

"O,  Rosel  Rose!  take  care,  for  God's  sake! 
your  dress!  you'll  kill  yourself!  O,  God  help 
us!" 

There  were  a  few  moments — awful  moments 
of  struggle — when  none  knew  or  remembered 
what  they  did ;  a  moment  more  and  Rose  lay 
panting  in  her  father's  arms,  enveloped  in  a 
thick  blanket  which  he  had  thrown  around  her 
burning  night-dress.  The  fire  was  extinguished, 
the  babe  lay  unawakened,  and  only  the  dark 
flecks  of  tinder  scattered  over  the  bed,  and  the 
trampled  mass  on  the  floor,  told  what  had  been. 
But  Rose  had  breathed  the  hot  breath  of  the 
flame,  deadly  to  human  life,  and  no  water  could 
quench  that  inward  fire. 

A  word  serves  to  explain  all.  The  chikft 
nurse  had  carelessly  set  a  lamp  too  near  the 
curtains,  and  the  night  breeze  had  wafted  then 
into  the  flame.  The  apartment  of  Rose  opened 
into  the  nursery,  and  as  she  stood  in  her  night- 
dress before  her  mirror,  arranging  her  bair,  she 
saw  the  flashing  of  the  flame,  and,  in  the  one 
idea  of  saving  her  little  sister,  forgot  every 
other.  That  act  of  self-forgetfulness  was  her 
last  earthly  act ;  a  few  short  hoars  of  patient 
suffering  were  all  that  remained  to  her.  Peace- 
fully a»  she  had  lived  she  died,  looking  tenderly 
on  her  parents  oat  of  her  large  blue  eyes,  and 
only  intent  to  soothe  their  pain. 

"  Yes,  1  snffitr,"  she  said,  *  but  only  a  short 
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pain.  We  must  all  suffer  something.  My  Fa- 
ther thinks  a  very  little  enough  for  me.  I  have 
had  sucli  a  happy  life,  I  might  bear  just  a  little 
pain  at  the  last." 

A  little  later  her  mind  seemed  to  wander. 
"  Mamma,  mamma,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "  I  put 
the  things  all  away;  the  lilac  muslin  and  the 
barege.  Mamma,  that  veil,  the  mourning  veil, 
is  in  the  drawer.  O,  mamma,  that  veil  was  for 
you ;  do  n't  refuse  it ;  our  Father  sends  it,  and 
he  knows  best  Perhaps  you  will  see  heaven 
through  that  veil." 

It  is  appalling  to  think  how  near  to  the  hap- 
piest and  most  prosperous  scene  of  life  stands 
the  -taddest  despair.  All  homes  are  haunted 
with  awful  possibilities,  for  whose  realization 
no  array  of  threatening  agents  is  required — no 
lightning,  or  tempest,  or  battle ;  a  peaceful 
household  lamp,  a  gust  of  perfumed  evening  air, 
a  false  step  in  a  moment  of  gayety,  a  draught 
taken  by  mistake,  a  match  overlooked  or  mis- 
laid, a  moment's  oversight  in  handling  a  deadly 
weapon— ^and  the  whole  scene  of  life  is  irre- 
trievably changed ! 

It  was  but  a  day  after  the  scene  in  the  arbor, 
and  all  was  mourning  in  the  so  lately  happy, 
hospitable  house ;  every  body  looked  through 
tears.  A  few  days  later  there  were  subdued 
breathings,  a  low  murmur,  as  of  many  listeners, 
a  voice  of  prayer,  and  subdued  sobs — and  then 
the  heavy  tread  of  bearers,  as,  beneath  the 
black  patl,  she  was  carried  from  the  church 
never  to  return. 

And  the  bereaved  parents  left  their  dead. 
The  folds  of  the  dark  veil  seemed  a  refuge  for 
the'  mother's  sorrow.  But  how  did  the  flowers 
of  home,  the  familiar  elms,  the  distant,  smiling 
prospect  look  through  its  gloomy  folds— emblem 
of  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  between  her 
heart  and  life  ?  When  she  looked  at  the  dark, 
moving  hearse,  she  wondered  that  tlte  sun  still 
shone,  that  birds  could  sing,  and  that  even  her 
own  flowers  could  be  so  bright. 

Ah,  sad  mother  !  the  world  had  been  just  as 
full  of  sorrow  the  day  before ;  the  air  as  full  of 
"farewells  to  the  dying  and  mournings  for  the 
dead;"  but  thou  knewest  it  not.  Now  the 
outer  world  comes  to  thee  through  the  mourn- 
ing veil. 

But  after  the  funeral  comes  life  again — hard, 
cold,  inexorable  life,  knocking  with  business- 
like sound  at  the  mourner's  door,  obtruding  its 
commonplace  pertinacity  on  the  dull  ear  of 
sorrow.  The  world  can  not  wait  for  us;,  the 
world  ktiows  no  leisure  for  tears  ;  it  moves  on- 
ward, and  drags  along  with  its  motion  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden  who  would  fain  rest 

Mrs.  Amory  would  have  buried  herself  in  her 
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sorrows.  There  are  those  who  refuse  to  be 
comforted.  The  condolence  of  friends  seems 
only  a  mockery ;  and,  truly,  nothing  so  shows 
the  emptiness  and  poverty  of  human  nature  as 
its  efforts  at  condolence. 

Mr.  Payson,  however,  was  a  visitor  who  would 
not  be  denied;  there  was  something  of  gentle 
authority  in  his  white  hairs  that  might  not  be 
resisted.  Old,  and  long  schooled  in  sorrow, 
his  heart  many  times  broken  in  past  years,  he 
knew  all  the  ways  of  mourning.  His  was  no 
official  commonplace  about  "afflictive  dispensa- 
tions." He  came  first  with  that  tender  and 
reverent  silence  with  which  the  man  acquainted 
with  grief  approaches  the  divine  mysteries  of 
sorrow ;  and  from  time  to  time  he  cast  on  the 
troubled  waters  words,  dropped  like  seeds,  not 
for  present  fruitfulness,  but  to  germinate  after 
the  floods  had  subsided. 

He  watched  beside  a  soul  in  affliction  as  a 
mother  waits  on  the  crisis  of  a  fever  whose 
turning  is  to  be  for  life  or  for  death ;  for  he  well 
knew  that  great  sorrows  never  leave  us  as  they 
find  us ;  that  the  broken  spirit,  ill  set,  grows 
callous  and  distorted  ever  after.  He  had  wise 
patience  with  every  stage  of  sorrow ;  he  knew 
that  at  first  the  soul  is  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
dumb.  He  was  not  alarmed  when  returning 
vitality  showed  itself  only  in  moral  spasms  and 
convulsions  ;  for  in  all  great  griefs  come  hours 
of  conflict,  when  the  soul  is  tempted,  and  com- 
plaining, murmuring,  dark,  skeptical  thoughts 
are  whirled  like  withered  leaves  through  all  its 
desolate  chambers. 

"What  have  I  learned  by  looking  through 
this  veil  ?"  said  Olivia  to  him,  bitterly,  one  day 
when  they  were  coming  out  of  a  house  where 
they  had  been  visiting  a  mourning  family.  "  I 
was  trusting  in  God  as  an  indulgent  Father ;  life 
seemed  beautiful  to  me  in  the  light  of  his  good- 
ness ;  now  I  see  only  his  inflexible  severity. 
I  never  knew  before  how  much  mourning  and 
sorrow  there  had  been  even  in  this  little  village. 
There  is  scarcely  a  house  where  something 
dreadful  has  not  at  some  time  happened.  How 
many  families  here  have  been  called  to  mourn- 
ing since  we  have  1  I  have  not  taken  up  a 
paper  in  which  I  have  not  seen  a  record  of  two 
or  three  accidental  deaths ;  some  of  them  even 
more  bitter  and  cruel  than  what  has  befallen 
us.  I  read  this  morning  of  a  poor  washer- 
woman, whose  house  was  burned,  and  all  her 
children  consumed,  while  she  was  away  work- 
ing for  her  bread.  I  read  the  other  day  of  a 
blind  man  whose  only  son  was  drowned  in  his 
very  presence,  while  he  could  do  nothing  to 
help  him.  I  was  visiting  yesterday  that  poor 
dressmaker  whom  you  know.   She  has  by  toil 
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and  pains  been  educating  a  fine  and  dutiful  son. 
He  is  smitten  down  with  hopeless  disease,  while 
her  idiot  child,  who  can  do  nobody  any  good,  is 
spared.  Ah,  this  mourning  veil  has  indeed 
opened  my  eyes ;  but  it  has  taught  me  to  add 
all  the  sorrows  of  the  world  to  my  own;  and 
can  I  believe  in  God's  love  ?" 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  these  things.  I  have  buried  -seven 
children ;  I  have  buried  my  wife,  and  God  has 
laid  on  me  in  my  time  reproach,  and  contro- 
versy, and  contempt  Each  cross  seemed  at 
the  time  heavier  than  the  others.  Each  in  its 
day  seemed  to  be  what  I  least  could  bear ;  and 
I  would  have  cried, '  Any  thing  but  this  !'  And 
yet,  now  when  I  look  back,  I  can  not  see  one 
of  these  sorrows  that  has  not  been  made  a  joy 
to  me.  With  every  one  some  perversity  or  sin 
has  been  subdued,  some  chain  unbound,  some 
good  purpose  perfected.  God  has  taken  my 
loved  ones,  but  he  lias  given  me  love.  He  has 
given  me  the  power  of  submission  and  of  con- 
solation ;  and  I  have  blessed  htm  many  times 
in  my  ministry  for  all  I  have  suffered,  for  by  it 
I  have  stayed  up  many  that  were  ready  to 
perish." 

"  Ah  !"  said  his  listener,  "  you  indeed  have 
reason  to  be  comforted,  because  you  can  see  in 
yourself  the  fruit  of  your  sorrows ;  but  I  am  not 
improving;  I  am  only  crushed  and  darkened — 
not  amended." 

"Have  patience  with  thyself,  child;  weeping 
must  endure  for  a  night;  all  comes  not  at  once  ; 
'  No  trial  for  the  present  seemeth  joyous  ;'  but 
'afterward  Hyieldetfc  the  peaceable  fruit' — have 
faith  in  this  'afterward.'  Some  one  says  that  it 
is  not  in  the  tempest  one  walks  the  beach  to 
look  for  the  treasures  of  wrecked  ships;  but 
when  the  storm  is  past  we  find  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones  washed  ashore.  Are  there  not 
even  now  some  of  these  in  your  path  ?  Is  not 
the  love  between  you  and  your  husband  deeper 
and  more  intimate  since  this  affliction  ?  Do 
you  not  love  your  other  children  more  tenderly  ? 
Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  had  thought  on 
the  sorrows  of  every  house  In  this  village? 
Once,  as  you  read  the  papers,  you  thought 
nothing  of  those  who  lost  friends ;  now  you 
notice  and  feel.  Take  the  sorrows  of  others  to 
your  heart;  they  shall  widen  and  deepen  it. 
Ours  is  a  religion  of  sorrow.  The  Captain  of 
our  salvation  was  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing; our  Father  is  the  God  of  all  consolation  ; 
onr  Teacher  is  named  the  Comforter;  and  all 
other  mysteries  are  swallowed  up  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Divine  sorrow.  '  In  all  our  afflic- 
tions he  is  afflicted.'  God  refuseth  not  to 
suffer— shall  we  ?" 


There  is  so  grave  so  desolate  that  flowers 
will  not  at  last  spring  on  it  Time  passes  and 
brings  healing  on  its  wings.  The  secret  place 
of  tears  becomes  first  a  temple  of  prayer  aod 
afterward,  of  praise ;•  and  the  heavy  cloud  is 
remembered  by  the  flowers  that  sprang  up  after 
the  rain.  The  vacant  chair  in  the  household 
circle  has  grown  to  be  a  tender  influence,  sot 
a  harrowing  one ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  lost 
one  seem  to  sow  themselves  like  the  scattered 
seeds  of  a  fallen  flower,  and  to  spring  up  in  the 
hearts  of  the  surviving  ones.  More  tender  and 
more  blessed  is  often  the  brooding  influence,  of 
the  sacred  dead  than  the  words  of  the  living. 

Mrs.  Amory  became  known  in  the  abodes  of 
sorrow,  and  a  deep  power  seemed  given  her  to 
console  the  suffering  aod  distressed.  A  deeper 
power  of  love  sprang  up  within  her ;  and  love, 
though  born  of  sorrow,  ever  brings  peace  with 
it  Many  were  the  hearts  that  reposed  on  her ; 
many  .the  wandering  that  she  reclaimed,  the 
wavering  that  she  upheld,  the  desolate  that  sbe 
comforted.  As  a  soul  in  heaven  may  look  back 
on  earth,  and  smile  at  its  past  sorrows,  so  even 
here  it  may  rise  to  a  sphere  where  it  may  look 
down  on  the  storm  that  once  threatened  to  over- 
whelm it 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  just  such  another 
Summer  day  as  we  have  described  at  the  open- 
ing of  our  story  that  the  mother  was  in  her 
room,  directing  the  folding,  and  laying  away 
of  the  mourning  garments.  Site  took  up  the 
dark  veil  and  looked  on  it  kindly,  as  on  a  faith- 
ful friend.  How  much  had  she  seen  and  learned 
behind  the  refuge  of  its  sheltering  folds !  Sbe 
turned  her  thoughts  within  herself.  She  was 
calm  once  more,  and  happy — happy  with  a  wider 
and  steadier  basis  than,  ever  before.  A  new 
world  seemed  opened  within  her;  and  with  a 
heart  raised  in  thankfulness  she  placed  the  veil 
among  her 'most  sacred  treasures. 

Yes,  there:  by  the  smiling  image  of  the  lost 
one,  by  the  curls  of  her  glossy  hair,  by  the 
faded  flowers  taken  from  the  bier,  was  laid  in 
solemn  thankfulness  the  veil  through  which  sbe 
had  first  seen  life  as  it  is. 


We  often  derive  instruction  unexpectedly 
from  persons  and  things  where  we  did  not  ex- 
pect it,  and  humble  people  and  lowly  objects 
are  endowed  with  attributes  of  power  and  excel- 
lence that  we  wot  not  of.  We  should  stoop 
down  and  drink  of  the  brook  by  the  way-side, 
that  our  minds  may  be  exalted  through  humility, 
for  as  the  brook  winds  its  way  rejoicingly  to  the 
sea,  so  all  the  rills  of  knowledge,  do  but  pene- 
trate into  the  eternal  ocean  of  truth. 
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MODERN  CHILDREN. 


A LATE  number  of  the  Pall  Matl  Gazette 
discusses  with  much  vigor,  under  the  head 
of  "  Children  and  Metaphysics,"  the  erroneous 
and  hateful  practice,  so  common  in  modern 
times,  of  obtruding  upon  the  minds  of  children 
subjects  far  too  complicated  for  their  under- 
standing. In  olden  times  the  children  of  a  com- 
munity occupied  in  all  respects  a  secondary 
position.  Their  dress  was  simpler  and  their 
food  plainer  than  those  of  grown-up  people, 
their  books  were  few,  their  amusements  slen- 
der, their  acquirements  limited,  and  their  tastes, 
opinions,  and  inclinations  held  in  complete  sub- 
servience to  those  of  their  elders.  But  a  reac- 
tion has  taken  place, and,  in  our  zeal  to>improve' 
upon  our  ancestors,  we  are  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  things,  in  no  little  danger  of  veering  over 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  existence  of 
children  is  no  longer  Ignored ;  they  occupy  a 
prominent  position  not  only  in  the  family  circle, 
but  in  general  society ;  their  education  engages 
the  best  powers  of  the  country ;  their  books 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  its  literature;  their 
amusements  are  innumerable ;  their  dress  occu- 
pies the  time  and  thoughts  of  thousands  ;  and, 
altogether,  they  are  at  least  no  longer  in  any 
danger  of  being  overlooked. 

Undoubtedly  children  are  a  very  important 
part  of  the  community,  and  deserve  far  more 
thought  and  consideration  than  was  accorded 
to  them  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  No 
one  having  any  such  guardianship  can  be  ab- 
solved from  exercising  all  his  powers  in  study- 
ing out  and  carrying  forward  the  best  plans  for 
their  steady  development,  and  in  meeting  the 
many  and  varied  needs  of  their  young  natures. 
But  this  will  not  be  accomplished,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  by  a  hot-house  process,  of  forc- 
ing the  fruit  before  its  due  season,  of  develop- 
ing the  mental  powers  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
physical,  and  of  straining  the  young  and  tender 
mind  with  subjects  only  fit  for  mature  and  set- 
tled thought. 

This  is  one  of  the  injurious  extremes  into 
which  we  have  fallen  in  modern  times.  Large 
numbers  of  the  books  written  for  children  are 
occupied  with  metaphysics  on  a  small  scale  j 
deal  with  subjects  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
child  to  grasp ;  and  depict  characters  as  un- 
natural in  their  virtues  as  in  their  faults. 

lt*s  not  the  subjective,  but  the  objective  with 
which  the  child  is  and  ought  to  be  concerned. 
The  outer  world  lies  waiting  to  be  unfolded  to 
their  eager  minds,  and  while  this  is  being  done 
in  simplicity,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  their 
ability  to  receive  it,  their  inner  nature  will  de- 
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velop  more  truly,  because  more  naturally,  than 
by  any  strained  effort  or  forcing  process.  Older 
heads  may  scan  thought,  and  analyze  motives, 
and  turn  their  eyes  inward  to  inspect  the  secret 
workings  of  the  mind,  but  the  child's  reflective 
powers  are  as  yet  only  in  the  germ,  while  his 
perceptive  faculties  are  full  and  keen,  and  crav- 
ing eagerly  suitable  aliment 

The  same  principles  hold  good  in  the  relig- 
ious training  of  children.  Instead  of  crowding 
the  young  mind  with  doctrines  on  which  the 
wisest  men  differ,  or  exciting  the  imagination 
with  mysteries  and  fears,  let  them  be  well 
grounded  in  the  simple  and  practical  duties 
of  truth,  honesty,  and  charity ;  let  love  and 
worship  be  inseparable,  and  conscience  ever 
held  supreme. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  injurious  errors 
of  modern  life  is  forcing  upon  the  little  ones 
the  fashions,  follies,  and  extravagances  that  dis- 
grace their  elders.  We  say  forcing  upon  them, 
for  children  of  themselves  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  Their  happiness  is  secured  by  good 
wholesome  food,  comfortable  clothing  suited  to 
the  weather,  in  which  they  may  romp  without 
fear  of  injury,  plenty  of  sleep,  and  abundance 
of  free  exercise  and  open  air.  But  modern 
fashion  gives  them  rich,  high-seasoned  food, 
which  spoils  their  digestion,  dresses  them  in 
close-fitting,  costly  garments,  which  must  be 
protected  by  the  sacrifice  of  joyous  freedom  and 
invigorating  exercise,  and  even  deprives  them 
of  sleep  by  late,  expensive,  and  hurtful  "chil- 
dren's parties/'  In  one  of  our  cities  a  fashion 
prevailed,  a  few  Winters  ago,  of  "dolls'  wed- 
dings," to  which  large  numbers  of  children  were 
invited  with  their  dolls,  and  the  usual  bridal 
forms  and  ceremonies  preserved ;  and  so  com- 
pletely did  the  follies  of  fashion  pervade  these 
mimic  assemblies,  that  the  young  misses  felt  it 
impossible  to  attend  if  their  dolls  had  to  wear 
the  same  dresses  that  had  been  used  at  two 
previous  parties  during  the  Winter!  It  is  in- 
deed full  time  that  we  adopted  a  more  rational 
mode  of  developing  these  precious  charges  com- 
mitted to  our  care ;  neither  forcing  them  into 
unnatural  precocity,  nor  making  them  mimic 
slaves  of  fashion  and  luxury,  but  rather  leading 
them  gently  into  paths  where  the  whole  nature, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  may  be  evenly  and 
harmoniously  developed  according  to  nature's 
unerring  laws.  


The  fireside  is  a  school  of  infinite  impor- 
tance ;  it  is  important  because  it  is  universal, 
and  because  the  education  it  bestows,  being 
woven  in  with  the  woof  of  childhood,  gives 
form  and  color  to  the  whole  texture  of  life. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


"  O  Ion  1  doomed  to  die, 
To  pass  from  life,  with  eye, 
And  aim,  and  spirit  high, 
And  love's  ennobling  tie — 
Say !  shall  we  meet  again  f 

On  highest  rocky  fane 
The  mating  eagles  train 
Their  wings  for  power  to'  attain 
The  zenith's  starry  plain — 
Shall  we  thus  meet  again  ? 

When  thy  white  brow  is  cold, 
And  curtains  softly  fold 
The  flashing  glance  of  old— 
And  Ion's  fate  is  told — 
How  can  we  meet  again  ?" 

"  Clemanthe !  I  have  sought 
For  answer  to  this  thought, 
With  such  deep  mystery  fraught- 
No  sage  to  me  hath  taught, 
That  we  may  meet  again. 

The  wild  winds  ever  free — 
The  restless,  roaring  sea — 
The  mountains,  whereon  we 
Have  talked  in  rhapsody — 
Are  dumb  I   How  meet  again  ? 

For  Death  might  strike  his  blow 
In  fiercest  fray  of  foe, 
If  we  could  surely  know, 
Beyond  that  hour  of  woe, 
That  we  might  meet  again. 

Clemanthe  I  on  thy  cheek, 
And  thro'  thine  eyes  doth  speak 
A  power,  that  death  were  weak 
To  break,  yet  bids  thee  seek 
To  know  what  none  explain. 

Thy  mind,  demanding  light, 
And  hope  to  reach  the  blight 
Of  mortal,  and  the  night 
That  veils  the  spirit's  sight, 
As  deathless,  must  remain. 

So,  by  thy  quenchless  love, 
My  parting  soul  doth  prove 
Its  need,  and  might  to  move 
Immortal  life,  above 
A  doubt— We  '11  meet  again  1" 

O,  Greece !  and  was  this  all 
Philosophy  could  call 
To  aid  the  spirit's  thrall  ? 
One  spark  divine,  to  fall 
So  dimly,  sadly  vain  ? 

Eternal  God  of  Heaven  I 
Before  whom  souls  are  shriven, 
Thy  Word  to  man  hath  given, 
Thro'  Christ,  this  hope,  that  even 
Soul  and  flesh  live  again. 


THE  LITTLE  EMPTY  CHAIR. 


Back  in  the  corner  stands  a  chair; 

'Tis  empty  now  ;  the  little,  fair, 

And  darling  form  we  loved  so  well ; 

Better  far  than  tongue  can  tell, 

Or  human  passion  e'er  declare, 

Will  press  no  more  that  empty  chair. 

In  happier  hours  than  now  we  see, 

It  stood  between  papa  and  me : 

Its  little  occupant  with  glee 

Would  hack  the  arms,  then  turn  to  see 

If  pa  or  ma  should  chide  the  fair  : 

Ah  I  ^  was  not  then  an  empty  chair. 

No  little  lips  are  wreathed  with  smiles, 

No  prattling  tongue  the  hours  beguiles  ; 

No  roguish  eye,  or  mimic  face, 

Attracts  us  to  that  once  loved  place : 

Of  all  these  beauties  none  is  there, 

For  now 't  is  but  an  empty  chair. 

With  what  a  sad  and  sinking  heart 

I  saw  those  brilliant  charms  depart ; 

Marked  the  flushed  cheek,  the  half-closed  eye, 

And  shuddering,  knew  that  she  must  die : 

O !  talk  to  me  naught  but  despair 

While  gazing  on  that  empty  chair. 

Great  God  1  Tby  will  be  done  1  T  is  past, 

And  I  am  reconciled  at  last, 

And  with  submissiveness  will  kneel, 

And  own  thy  gracious  power ;  yet  still 

Must  pour  a  weeping  mother's  prayer 

In  bursting  anguish  o'er  that  chair. 


THE  CLOUDS. 


The  clouds  float  golden  in  morning's  gleam, 
And  fair  as  the  isles  of  the  blest  they  seem ; 
And  rest  as  fair  in  the  evening's  red, 
That  flushes  the  mount  and  the  ocean's  bed. 
The  white-winged  clouds  in  the  sun-bright  sky, 
On  airy  currents  are  wafted  by ; 
Through  the  realms  of  space  they  float  away, 
O'er  summit,  and  river,  and  valley's  way. 
There  are  clouds  that  fly  in  the  storm-wind's  path, 
That  gleam  in  the  glare  of  the  lightning's  wrath ; 
That  swift  on  the  track  of  the  tempest  hurled, 
Are  rent  with  thunder  that  shakes  the  world. 
There  are  clouds,  wild  clouds  for  the  Winter  pale, 
That  like  banners  stream  on  the  Northern  gale ; 
That  weave  the  white  robe  for  vale  and  mount, 
When  hushed  is  the  song  of  bird  and  faint 
There  are  clouds  from  whose  bosoms  fall  gentle 
showers, 

That  gladden  the  fountains  and  flush  the  flowers, 
That  blush  in  the  rainbow's  radiant  braid, 
When  the  sunlight  bursts  on  hill  and  glade. 
There  are  clouds  of  beauty,  and  clouds  that  fling 
Their  shadows  dark  as  the  raven's  wing — 
With  their  wildest  grandeurs  and  gentlest  grace- 
Praise  God  for  the  clouds  that  float  thro'  space) 
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THE  "HOLY  OSWALD." 


"/^OLONEL,"  said  the  captain  of  the  Thirty- 
> —  Seventh  Regiment  of  the  line,  as  lie 
stepped  forward  to  the  officer  whom  he  thus 
addressed,  "the  fusileer  Oswald  again  begs 
leave  of  absence  for  twenty-four  hours  !" 

"  What  for  ?"  asked  the  colonel,  in  an  angry 
tone. 

"He  wants  to  go  to  Paris  again,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Indeed,"  replied  the  colonel,  "that  can  not 
be,  Captain  Delorm.  Tell  the  man  he  will  be 
crazy  if  he  carries  the  matter  much  further. 
Tell  him,  also,  that  the  next  time  he  makes 
such  a  request  from  me  I  will  put  him  under 
arrest  for  three  days,  my  word  for  it  1  As  long 
as  I  am  colonel  of  this  regiment  the  soldier 
Oswald  shall  not  go  to  Paris  again  !" 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  large  barracks  for  infantry  in  the 
city  of  Rouen,  France.  The  fusileer  was  one 
of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  regiment  He  had 
but  one  fault,  as  his  captain  used  to  express  it, 
but  it  was  in  his  case  a  great  one :  be  was  "too 
good  a  Christian  to  be  a  soldier."  He  was  born 
in  the  Alsace,  and  bad  been  six  years  in  the 
regiment  All  this  time,  however,  he  had  been 
a  model  soldier,  and  had  gained  the  favor  of  his 
officers.  But  for  eighteen  months  past  the  case 
had  been  quite  different.  Oswald  had  become 
quite  despised  by  all  his  comrades.  While  in 
Paris,  where  his  regiment  had  been  garrisoned, 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  president 
of  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He 
had  visited  this  Association  frequently,  and  his 
heart  had  undergoue  a  change.  He  believed  in 
Christ,  trusted  in  his  mercy ;  and  it  was  his 
strongest  desire  now  not  merely  to  serve  his 
earthly  king,  but  to  be  a  faithful  soldier  to  his 
Heavenly  Father.  His  officers  and  comrades 
noticed  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  him,  and  commenced  to  make  him  an  object 
of  contempt,  calling  him  "  Holy  Oswald."  He 
remained  silent,  and  bore  the  thrusts  of  his 
enemies,  calmly,  praying  much  in  the  mean 
time.  So  long  as  the  regiment  was  in  Paris  he 
always  found  himself  comforted  by  visiting  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ;  hence  he 
was  very  sorrowful  when  he  heard  that  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  and  go  into 
quarters  at  Rouen.    But  as  it  is  only  a  few 


hours  from  the  latter  place  to  Paris,  he  thought 
there  would  not  be  much  in  the  way  of  his 
going  thither  occasionally;  and,  in  fact,  his 
request  was  not  refused  at  first  But  when  it 
was  found  out  that  he  only  went  to  Paris  to 
visit  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  officers  became  angry,  and  the  soldiers 
made  more  fun  of  him  than  ever,  and  the 
colonel  declared,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
Oswald  should  not  go  to  Paris. 

On/ the  very  afternoon  of  the  clay  on  which 
the  colonel  made  this  harsh  declaration,  Oswald 
was  standing  at  his  window  in  the  barracks, 
thinking  over  the  answer  he  had  received.  He 
had  his  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  and,  open- 
ing it,  he  read  these  words:  "And  we  know 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose."  "  O,"  said  he,  "  how 
I  do  wish  I  could  believe  this  with  my  whole 
heart;  well,  I  do  believe  it;  help  Thou  my  un- 
belief!" 

The  guard  was  pacing  up  and  down  in 
the  court  of  the  barracks,  and  knowing  that 
he  was  near  Oswald's  room,  he  called  out  to 
him : 

"  Holy  Oswald,  a  poor  man  has  been  stand- 
ing at  the  gate  of  the  barracks  for  half  an  hour, 
begging  for  a  little  bread ;  surely  you  will  not 
let  him  go  away  with  an  empty  hand  I" 

Oswald  looked  below  his  window,  and  behold 
there  was  a  man,  with  outstretched  hand,  beg- 
ging for  bread.  He  immediately  cut  off  a  big 
piece  of  bread  from  his  loaf,  hastened  down 
into  the  court,  and  handed  it  through  the  gate 
to  the  poor  man.  The  beggar  received  it  with 
a  smile,  saying,  in  German,  "  May  God  bless 
you  !"  as  he  went  away.  These  German  words 
made  Oswald's  heart  beat  with  joy,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  he  was  from  the  Alsace,  and  spoke 
German  himself. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  where  are  you 
from  ?" 

"  From  the  Black  Forest." 

"  I  am  from  Strasburg,  in  the  Alsace,"  said 
Oswald. 

"Strasburg I  I  have  been  there  myself," 
said  the  poor  man,  his  face  brightening  up  at 
the  thought  of  some  human  being  taking  an  in- 
terest in  him. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"  O,  that  is  a  long  and  sad  story !"  said  the 
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stranger.  "If  you  had  time  I  could  tell  you 
all  of  it." 

"Not  now,"  said  Oswald;  "wait  half  an 
hour,  until  I  have  taken  my  dinner,  and  then 
we  can  take  a  walk  together,  and  I  can  hear  it 
all.    If  I  can  help  you  I  will  do  it  willingly." 

"  Dear  soldier,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  I  thank 
you  heartily  for  your  kindness,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  walk  with  me." 

"Good!  In  half  an  hour  I  will  be  with 
you,"  said  Oswald,  and  went  off. 

Soon  afterward  the  sound  of  the  drum  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  ready  for  the  soldiers. 
After  the  plain  meal  was  over  they  separated, 
and  Oswald  went  to  the  gate  of  the  barracks  to 
look  for  the  old  man. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Oswald  ;  "  now  I  am 
at  leisure,  and  we  can  take  a  walk  together." 

The  poor  man's  history  was  sad  enough.  He 
and  his  wife  and  child  were  on  the  point  of  emi- 
grating to  America.  While  they  were  in  Havre 
waiting  to  sail,  his  money  was  stolen  from  him. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do,  for  it  was  folly  to 
think  of  going  to  America  without  a  little  money. 
In  fact,  he  had  not  even  paid  for  his  passage. 
Accordingly,  he  left  his  wife  and  child  in  Havre, 
and  hastening  home,  he  asked  his  wealthy 
friends  to  lend  him  money  to  carry  out  his  en- 
terprise. But  every  one  refused  his  request. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do,  for  he  had  not 
now  even  the  money  to  carry  him  back  to 
Havre.  The  consequence  was,  he  started  on 
his  way  back  without  any  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  was  obliged  to  work  or  beg  for  his  bread 
as  he  went.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  barracks 
he  was  very  hungry,  as  he  had  not  eaten  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  ;  and  he  was  delighted 
when  Oswald  handed  him  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
even  more  delighted  to  hear  some  one  speak  to 
him  in  his  own  tongue. 

The  poor  man's  story  moved  Oswald's  heart, 
and  he  determined  to  help  him  if  possible.  But 
how  could  he  help  him  ?  Oswald  now  remem- 
bered that  he  had  twenty  francs,  or  four  dollars 
in  gold,  in  his  little  trunk.  After  six  months 
more  he  would  have  served  out  his  time  as 
a  soldier,  and  he  could  then  go  home.  In  the 
mean  time  he  would  get  some  more  money  by 
working  for  the  officers,  and  therefore  he  de- 
termined to  spend  this  four  dollars  for  the  poor 
man  from  the  Black  Forest. 

"  Come  with  me,  poor  man,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
lead  you  to  a  cheap  inn,  where  you  will  get  a 
good  supper  and  a  comfortable  bed." 

The  man  now  followed  his  guide  with  a  joy- 
ful heart.  While  they  were  on  the  way  to  the 
inn,  Oswald  noticed  that  the  shoes  of  the 


stranger  were  nearly  worn  out.  As  they  would 
pass  a  shoemaker's,  Oswald  determined  to  buy 
him  another  pair  of  shoes.  Certainly  he  could 
only  buy  old  ones,  as  his  money  would  not 
enable  him  to  get  new  ones  ;  but  they  would  be 
better  than  those  he  had.  The  most  of  his  re- 
maining two  dollars  he  spent  at  a  clothes  shop 
in  buying  the  poor  German  a  better  coat,  for 
the  one  he  wore  was  nearly  falling  off  his  back. 
After  this  they  came  to  the  inn,  the  Golden 
Star.  The  soldier  had  still  a  little  change  in 
his  pocket,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty  cents. 

"Accommodate  this  stranger  as  well  as  you 
can  for  sixty  cents,"  said  Oswald. 

"  You  have  money  enough,"  said  the  hostess, 
"for  provisions  are  cheap  here,  and  I  can 
accommodate  him  with  a  plain  supper,  bed,  and 
breakfast,  for  your  sixty  cents." 

Oswald  waited  till  the  poor  man  had  finished 
his  supper,  and  then  bade  him  good-night,  and 
returned  to  the  barracks,  promising  the  man  he 
would  come  back  the  next  morning  as  soon 
as  he  could,  and  accompany  him  outside  the 
city-gate. 

Tha't  night  there  were  two  men  who  slept 
soundly,  and  had  no  bad  dreams — Oswald,  the 
"  holy  soldier,"  and  the  poor  wanderer  from  the 
Black  Forest 

"Neighbor,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  come 
into  our  house  ?"  exclaimed  the  hostess  of  the 
Golden  Star  Inn  the  next  morning  to  a  well- 
ctad  gentleman  who  had  a  very  pleasant  face, 
and  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house  op- 
posite the  inn. 

"What  shall  I  do  for  you,  neighbqr?"  asked 
the  gentleman  addressed. 

"  O,"  said  she,  "  I  am  in  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. Yesterday  evening  a  soldier  came  to 
me,  and  left  in  my  charge  a  stranger  who  can 
not  speak  a  word  of  French.  I  believe  he  is  a 
German.  Now  the  man  is  going  all  round  the 
room,  making  motions  with  his  hands,  and  not 
a  soul  in  the  house  can  understand  him.  I 
know  you  speak  German.  Wilt  you  be  so  good 
as  to  interpret  for  us  ?" 

"With  pleasure,"  said  the  gentleman,  hasten- 
ing to  the  inn. 

The  neighbor  then  went  into  the  dining-room, 
where  the  poor  German  was  sitting  almost  in 
despair.  He  addressed  him  in  a  very  friendly 
way  in  these  words : 

"Good-morning,  my  fellow-countryman." 

A  ray  of  joy  lighted  up  the  poor  man's  face 
at  the  sound  of  these  words  in  his  own  lan- 
guage,  and  he  said : 

"  How  thankful  I  am  that  there  is  one  man 
here  who  understands  me !  You  are  a  German, 
I  believe  J" 
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" I  am,"  was  the  answer.  "Bat  what  do  you 
wish,  friend  )   Where  are  yon  going  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  go  to  Havre,  to  my  wife  and 
child." 

"  Indeed  !   And  what  is  your  business  ?" 
"To  make  the  Black  Forest  clocks,"  said  the 
man. 

"Indeed!   O!  O!  O!   You  are  then  from 
the  Black  Forest?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"From  what  part  of  it  ?" 
"  From  the  Kintig  Valley. 
"And  from  what  place  there  i" 
"The  village  of  H." 

"Are  you  from  H.?   What,  then,  is  your 
name  ?" 
"Joseph  Golz." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Did  not  yonr  father  hare 
a  brother  who  went  into  some  distant  country  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "I  remember  him 
very  well,  although  I  was  a  small  boy  when  he 
left  home.  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  ago. 
He  went^ver  the  Rhine,  first  of  all,  to  Stras- 
burg.  He  wrote  once  or  twice  from  thence  to 
us,  but  after  that  we  never  heard  of  him." 

"You  said  you  knew  your  uncle  very  well. 
Should  you  know  him  again,  if  you  should  ever 
meet  him  anywhere  ?" 

"I  think  I  should,"  replied  the  poor  man. 
"  But  why  do  you'  ask  such  a  question  as  that, 
and  what  makes  you  look  at  me  In  such  a  queer 
way?  Do  not  make  fun  of  me  because  I  am 
poor!"  '  ' 

"Seppi,  do  you  not  know  your  Uncle  Lud- 
wig?" 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  the  Black  For- 
ester, trembling  from  head  to  foot  Then  he 
folded  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  a  trembling 
voice :  "  How  wondrous  are  Thy  ways,  O  God ! 
I  now  learn  the  truth  of  the  words,  'when  a 
man's  needs  are  greatest,  help  is  nearest.' " 

The  uncle,  who  was  as  deeply  affected  as  the 
nephew,  now  embraced  the  poor  man.  They 
then  sat  down  and  related  their  experiences. 
Ludwig  Golz,  for  that  was  the  uncle's  name, 
related  to  his  nephew  Joseph  that  he  had  left 
home  as  a  poor  shoemaker's  apprentice,  but 
that  in  the  course  of  years,  by  industry,  econ- 
omy, and  constant  reliance  on  God,  he  had 
acquired  much  property.  Since  then  he  had 
settled  down  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  had  many 
men  in  his  employment,  and  had  the  largest 
clock  manufactory  in  the  city. 

After  they  had  talked  for  some  time  the  gen- 
tleman told  the  landlady  all  the  facts,  and  that 
this  poor  man  whom  she  had  entertained  was 
none  other  than  his  nephew.  The  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Oswald,  who 


opened  his  eyes  very  wide  when  he  saw  the 
poor  man  whom  he  had  assisted  talking  with 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  and  prominent 
men  of  the  city.  When,  however,  he  heard  the 
whole  story,  his  heart  was  filled  with  gladness, 
and  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  these  long-separated  rela- 
tives together.  Tlie  uncle  then  said  these  words 
to  his  nephew:  "Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do 
good;  so  shatt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
verily  thou  shall  be  fed."  He  then  promised 
to  give  his  nephew  money  enough  to  go  to 
Havre,  in  order  that  lie  might  bring  his  wife 
and  child  back  to  Rouen. 

Next  morning  the  Black  Forester  started  off 
for  Havre,  and  found  his  wife  and  child  anx- 
iously waiting  his  return.  His  wife  was  almost 
overcome  with  joy  at  the  news  he  brought. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  meeting  of  the 
uncle  and  his  nephew  in  the  Golden  Star  Inn, 
the  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Regiment 
gave  orders  for  the  regiment  to  appear  in  very 
best  array  in  the  court  of  the  barracks.  The 
soldiers  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  take 
place,  for  the  order  was  something  quite  un- 
usual. After  they  were  drawn  up  in  line  the 
Colonel  took  a  newspaper  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  said,  "Soldiers,  I  have  something  impor- 
tant to  communicate  to  you."  He  then  read  the 
whole  story  of  the  Black  Forester  pretty  much 
as  I  have  told  it  to  you.  The  article  was  writ- 
tea  by  the  uncle  himself,  and  he  took  this  way 
of  thanking  the  unknown  soldier  for  the  great 
service  he  had  rendered.  He  had  forgotten  to 
ask  him  for  his  name,  but  supposed  he  belonged 
to  the  Thirty-Seventh  Regiment,  as  he  saw  the 
figures  "  37  "  on  his  shoulder  strap. 

After  the  Colonel  had  read  the  whole  account 
he  said,  "  Now  I  call  upon  the  good  soldier  of 
our  regiment  who  did  this  kind  act  to  step  out 
of  the  ranks  and  come  before  me." 

One  soldier  after  another  directed  his  eyes 
toward  Oswald,  who  all  this  time  was  almost 
as  white  as  snow. 

"Fusileer  Oswald,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
"  come  forward  I" 

Oswald  came  forward  and  saluted  the  Colonel. 

"  You  and  no  other  are  the  benefactor  of  the 
Black  Forester."  Then  said  the  Colonel,  "  My 
heart  tells  me  you  are  the  one." 

"  I  am  the  one,"  answered  Oswald  modestly. 

"  Now,  my  son,"  said  the  Colonel,  "you  have 
done  nobly ;  come  and  give  me  your  hand.  I 
thank  you  for  your  good  deed  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  regiment." 

With  these  words  he  extended  his  hand  to 
the  soldier,  and  pressed  it  heartily.  Then  he 
said,  "From  this  day  forth  you  can  have  leave 
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of  absence  to  go  to  Paris  just  as  often  as  you 
like." 

This  day  was  never  forgotten  by  any  soldier 
of  (be  Thirty-Seventh  Regiment.  Nor  was  there 
a  single  man  of  the  Regiment  who  ever  after- 
ward made  fun  of  "Holy  Oswald."  All  his 
comrades  and  officers  honored  him,  and  loved 
him  as  he  deserved  (o  be.  He  frequently  took 
opportunities  to  visit  the  rich  uncle  and  his 
nephew  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing together. 

After  his  six  months  of  service  were  expired 
these  two  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Paris  on 
his  way  home.  Oswald  reached  his  home  in 
Strasburg.  But  he  is  a  soldier  no  longer.  He 
is  now  a  distributer  of  tracts  and  Bibles,  and 
wanders  all  over  France  selling  the  Word  of 
God  wherever  he  can  find  any  one  to  buy  it, 
and  giving  it  away  when  people  have  no  means. 
The  uncle  and  nephew  are  still  living  in  Rouen, 
and  God  is  prospering  them  both.  Sometimes 
the  colporteur,  Oswald,  in  his  wanderings  through 
the  country,  goes  to  that  city,  where  he  always 
receives  a  hearty  reception  from  both  of  them. 
And  these  three,  as  often  as  they  meet,  say, 
"  This  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
which  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working." 


WHAT  A  LITTLE  GIRL  CAN  DO. 

TO  show  you  where  there  is  a  will  there  will 
be  a  way  to  work,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  little 
Swiss  girl. 

Not  long  ago  there  died  in  India  a  great  and 
good  missionary,  who  was  permitted  to  labor 
many  years  in  and  around  Calcutta,  and  to  do 
much  in  scattering  the  seed  of  tiie  Word.  After 
toiling  more  than  thirty  years  in  India  he  visited 
his  native  country. 

He  spoke  with  great  effect  in  many  places ; 
and  among  those  who  heard  him  was  a  girl  in 
her  ninth  year,  named  Mary.  After  the  meeting 
was  over  which  she  attended,  Mr.  Lacroix,  the 
missionary,  went  to  her  house  and  spent  the 
night.  As  she  was  about  to  retire  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  head  and  said  solemnly,  "  May 
the  God  of  your  father  bless  you,  Mary !"  She 
was  deeply  moved  by  his  words,  and  grasping 
his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  O,  sir,  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  thing  a  little  girl  can  do  f" 

Mr.  Lacroix  smiled.  "Yes,  my  child,"  he 
answered,  "  a  little  girl  can  pray." 

Now  you  may  be  assured  that  a  full  and  lov- 
ing heart  would  not  be  satisfied  with  simply 
praying. 

To  pray  is  a  great  favor  we  have ;  but  where 
we  can  do  more  than  that  we  are  bound  to  do 


it.  So  thought  Mary.  No  sooner  had  the  mis- 
sionary gone  than  she  longed  to  be  up  and 
doing.  With  her  mother's  consent  she  began 
by  going  round  to  all  her  friends,  asking  them 
to  put  their  names  on  her  subscription  list  of  a 
cent  a  week,  the  money  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  L. 
She  met  sometimes  with  coldness  and  rebukes, 
but  she  kept  on,  and  after  many  weeks'  effort 
she  found  a  long  list  of  subscribers. 

She  was  not  yet  satisfied.  She  thought  what 
eke  she  could  do ;  and  then  she  began  to  pre- 
pare little  fancy  things,  and  when  she  had  made 
many  articles  she  went  to  some  of  her  friends 
and  asked  if  they  would  help  her  in  that  work. 
They  did,  and  went  at  it  with  great  zeal ;  and 
on  Christmas  Eve  a  large  table  was  covered 
with  the  results  of  their  industry.  The  articles 
prepared  were  all  sold,  and  there  were  few 
happier  girls  in  Switzerland  or  in  the  world  than 
Mary  was  tltat  night. 

Mary  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Lacroix,  and 
sent  the  money.  Her  letter  took  many,  many 
months  to  reach  him,  and  on  thdtfbllowing 
Christmas  she  received  an  answer.  Judge  of 
Mary's  delight  when  she  read  that  the  little 
girl's  money  had  been  used  for  another  little 
girl,  a  poor  heathen  child,  who  had  been  aban- 
doned by  her  cruel  mother,  and  who  had  been 
rescued  by  the  missionary,  taken  into  his  family, 
and  who,  after  the  receipt  of  the  little  girl's 
letter,  had  been  baptized  "  Mary." 

Now,  my  young  readers,  I  wish  you  to  reflect 
upon  the  good  such  efforts  and  prayers  did — 
they  were  blessed  to  another  girl  thousands  of 
miles  away. 


EMMA  AND  THE  LITTLE  BOY. 

EMMA  GREY,  on  her  way  to  school,  passed 
a  little  boy  whose  hand  was  through  the 
railing  of  a  gentleman's  front  yard,  trying  to 
pick  off  a  beautiful  Spring  flower.  "  O,  little 
boy,"  said  Emma  kindly,  "are  you  not  taking 
that  without  leave  ?"  "  Nobody  sees  me,"  an- 
swered the  little  boy,  looking  up.  "  Somebody 
sees  you  from  the  blue  sky,  little  boy,"  said 
Emma.  "God  says  we  must  not  take  what 
does  not  belong  to  us  without  leave,  and  you 
will  grieve  him  if  you  do  so." 

The  little  boy  looked  up  into  her  lace  as  she 
spoke.  "Shall  I?"  said  he;  "then  I  won't 
do  it."  He  drew  back  his  hand,  and  went  away. 
Was  it  not  thoughtful  and  kind  in  Emma?  I 
think  so. 

One  way  of  doing  good  is  to  prevent  others 
from  doing  wrong.  A  gentle  word  of  reproof 
or  persuasion  kindly  spoken  would  save  many 
a  one  from  sin. 
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JHE  j^AMILY  j^IRCLE. 


Slurs  on  Women.— Of  all  the  evils  prevalent 
among  young  men,  we  know  of  none  more  blighting 
in  Its  moral  effects  than  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
virtue  of  women.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  which 
young  men  are  so  thoroughly  mistaken  as  the  low 
estimate  they  form  of  the  integrity  of  women — not 
of  their  own  mothers  and  sisters,  but  of  others,  who, 
they  forget,  are  somebody  else's  mothers  and  sisters. 

As  a  rule,  no  person  who  surrenders  to  this  de- 
basing habit  is  to  be  trusted  with  any  enterprise 
requiring  integrity  of  character.  Plain  words  should 
be  spoken  on  this  point,  for  the  evil  is  a  general  one 
and  deep  rooted.  If  young  men  are  sometimes 
thrown  into  the  society  of  thoughtless  or  lewd  women, 
they  have  no  more  right  to  measure  all  other  women 
by  what  they  see  of  these  than  they  would  have  to 
estimate  the  character  of  honest,  respectable  citizens 
by  the  developments  of  crime  in  our  police  courts. 
Let  young  men  remember  that  their  chief  happiness 
of  life  depends  upon  their  utter  faith  in  women.  No 
worldly  wisdom,  no  misanthropic  philosophy,  no  gen- 
eralization, can1  cover  or  weaken  this  fundamental 
truth.  It  stands  like  the  record  of  God  itself— for  it 
is  nothing  less  than  this — and  should  put  an  everlast- 
ing seal  upon  lips  that  are  wont  to  speak  slightingly 
of  women.  Some  do  it  from  downright  perversity  and 
malicious  inclinations,  while  others  do  it  carelessly, 
not  thinking  or  realizing  the  mischief  and  wrong 
they  are  doing. 

This  tampering  with  the  reputation  of  people  is  an 
egregious  wrong.  The  originator  or  retailer  of  slan- 
der is  guilty  of  a  most  foul  offense,  worse  than  theft, 
worse  even  than  murder.  To  filch  money  from 
one's  purse  is  a  trivial  affair  compared  with'  stealing 
the  richest  possessions,  the  most  precious  gems 
which  adorn  and  ennoble  manhood  and  womanhood ; 
namely,  purity,  integrity,  and  other  exalted  virtues, 
which  distinguish  the  pure-minded  man  or  woman. 
Robbing  one  of  these  by  any  mysterious  "givings 
out"  or  insinuations,  is  a  heinous  crime,  deserving 
of  the  severest  penalty,  and  persons  guilty  of  this 
odious  practice,  whether  malignantly  or  unthinkingly, 
should  receive  the  frowns  of  all  right-minded  persons. 

These  few  remarks,  which  might  be  extended  to 
great  length  without  exhausting  the  subject,  were 
prompted  by  the  following  appropriate  and  merited 
rebuke,  which  we  overheard  a  day  or  two  since.  An 
upstart  fellow,  more  distinguished  for  impudence 
than  intelligence,  more  vain  than  wise,  more  preten- 


tious than  virtuous,  was  speaking  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous terms  of  a  certain  young  lady,  and  making 
the  vilest  insinuations  in  regard  to  her  character,  to 
another  man  of  very  different  character,  when  the 
latter  responded  thus : 

"  Young  man,  I  advise  you  never  again  to  speak 
in  this  manner  of  that  young  lady,  or  any  other. 
You  know  nothing  about  her,  and  you  have  no  busi- 
ness to  retail  the  slanders  of  others.  And  even 
were  what  you  say  true,  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  it 
currency,  for  you  can  never  know  the  motives  which 
prompt  her  action,  and  the  terrible  temptations  to 
which  the  fallen  one  was  subjected.  Charity  should 
prompt  you  to  be  silent  and  not  extend  reports  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  reputation  of  any  one,  whether 
founded  on  truth  or  not.  Many  a  sensitive  young 
woman,  as  pure  as  an  angel  previously,  has  been 
utterly  ruined  by  such  vile  insinuations.  You  have 
sisters  and  they  have  to  travel  occasionally  from 
place  to  place  alone.  How  would  you  like  to  have 
any  other  young  man  speak  of  one  of  them  as  you 
have  just  now  spoken  of  this  young  lady?  You 
would  think  it  outrageous,  would  you  not  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  responded  this  defamer  of  another 
young  lady,  doubtless  as  pure  as  his  own  sisters. 

"Well,  then,"  responded  the  gentleman,  "I  did 
hear,  no  longer  than  yesterday,  a  man  speaking  of 
your  sisters  in  precisely  the  same  style  that  you  used 
toward  this  innocent  young  woman.  I  rebuked  him 
as  I  now  have  you,  because  I  knew  it  was  an  out- 
rageous slander." 

"Yes,"  responded  another  gentleman  standing  by, 
"and  I  heard  a  certain  man  speaking  in  the  most 
disparaging  terms  of  you  also  but  a  day  or  two  ago." 

"You  see,  then,"  responded  the  first  gentleman, 
"  that  neither  your  sisters  nor  yourself  are  free  from 
the  shafts  of  slander.  For  God's  sake,  then,  never 
be  guilty  of  speaking  again  as  you  did  just  now." 

This  was  a  severe  yet  a  merited  and  appropriate 
rebuke;  and  the  young  man  went  away,  we  trust, 
determined  never  more  to  deal  in  slanderous  reports 
in  regard  to  any  person,  and  especially  a  young  lady 
whose  sensitive  nature  would  be  so  cruelly  affected 
thereby. 

The  Old  Man. — There  is  no  more  sad  and  touch- 
ing picture  than  the  weary  old  form,  as  it  sits  and 
ponders  upon  the  days  that  are  past  and  gone,  never 
more  to  return.   We  instinctively  revere  "the  old 
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folks  at  home  " — our  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
and  we  commend  to  the  young  and  giddy  the  very 
good  advice  given  below : 

"  Bow  low  the  head,  boy ;  reverence  the  old  man. 
Once  like  you,  the  vicissitudes  of  time  have  silvered 
his  hair  and  changed  the  round,  merry  face  to  the 
worn  visage  before  you.  Once  that  heart  beat  with 
aspirations  equal  to  any  that  you  ever  felt;  aspira- 
tions crushed  by  disappointment,  as  perhaps  yours 
are  destined  to  be.  Once  that  form  sulked  boldly 
through  the  gay  scenes  of  pleasures,  the  beau  ideal 
of  grace;  now  the  hand  of  time  has  warped  that 
figure  and  destroyed  the  noble  carriage.  Once,  at 
your  age,  he  possessed  the  thousand  thoughts  that 
pass  through  your  brain— now  wishing  to  accomplish 
equal  to  a  book  of  feme,  anon,  imagining,  like  a 
dream,  that  he  then  awoke  for  the  better.  But  he 
has  lived  the  dream  very  near  through.  The  time 
to  awaken  is  at  hand,  yet  his  eye  ever  kindles  at  old 
deeds  of  daring,  and  the  hand  takes  a  firmer  grasp 
of  the  staff.  But  bow  the  head,  boy,  as  you  would 
in  your  old  age  be  reverenced." 

A  Gem.— The  following  little  paragraph,  which  a 
friend  hands  us,  contains  a  whole  volume  of  truth 
and  suggestion,  and  if  well  studied  and  acted  upon, 
would  prevent  much  unhappiness  in  this  world,  and 
prove  a  most  effectual  remedy  for  much  that  now 
exists : 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  happy 
if  men  and  women  would  only  think  so.  Happiness 
is  only  another  name  for  love ;  for  where  love  exists 
in  a  household  there  happiness  must  also  exist,  even 
though  it  has  poverty  for  a  close  companion.  Where 
love  exists  not,  even  though  it  be  in  a  palace,  happi- 
ness can  never  come.  He  was  a  cold  and  selfish 
being  who  originated  the  saying  that  "  when  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  window ;" 
and  his  assertion  proves  conclusively  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  love;  for  unquestionably,  the  reverse 
,  of  the  axiom  quoted  is  nearer  the  truth.  When 
poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love,  true  love,  is  more 
than  ever  inclined  to  tarry  and  do  battle  with  the 
enemy.  Let  those  who  imagine  themselves  miserable, 
before  they  find  fault  with  their  surroundings,  search 
in  their  own  hearts  for  the  true  cause.  A  few  kind 
words,  or  a  little  forbearance,  will  often  open  the 
way  to  a  flood  of  sunshine  in  a  house  darkened  by 
the  clouds  of  discord  and  unamiability. 

Always  Ready. — A  lady  once  asked  Mr.  Wesley, 
"Supposing  that  you  knew  that  you  would  die  at 
twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  night,  how  would  you  spend 
the  intervening  time  ?" 

"How,  madam  1"  he  replied;  "why,  just  as  I 
intend  to  spend  it  now.  I  should  preach  in  the 
evening  at  Gloucester,  and  again  at  five  to-morrow 
morning;  after  that  I  should  ride  to  Tewkesbury, 
preach  in  the  afternoon,  and  meet  the  societies  in 
the  evening.  I  should  then  repair  to  friend  Martin's 
house,  who  expects  to  entertain  me,  converse  and 
pray  with  the  family  as  usual,  retire  to  my  room  at 
ten  o'clock,  commend  myself  to  my  Heavenly  Father, 
lie  down  to  rest,  and  wake  up  in  glory." 


The  proper  method  of  preparation  for  death  is  a 
life  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  hearty  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  every  duty.  Persons  so  living  can  not  be 
taken  unawares;  they  have  living  grace,  and  they 
will  have  dying  grace  whenever  they  shall  need  it 

"As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  They 
have  strength  in  life  to  live  to  God,  and  in  death  to 
die  in  him. 

"Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  when  his  Lord 
cometh  he  shall  find  so  doing"  Matt  xxiv,  46. — 
British  Workman, 

"  Only  a  Trifle." — Precisely ;  but  of  seeming 
trifles — of  atoms — the  universe  is  made.  God  has 
dealt  with  little  things,  but  with  nothing  has  he  tri- 
fled. We  may  hold  an  hour  as  a  trifling  possession ; 
yet  in  every  hour  thousands  of  human  beings  are 
born  and  die.  The  great  face  of  nature  takes  on 
some  change  with  every  second  of  time.  Not  a  bud 
bursts,  but  there  is  an  appointment  for  its  odor.  Not 
a  dew-drop  but  has  its  mission.  Not  a  leaf  falls  but 
to  enrich  some  space  of  earth.  By  almost  invisible 
degrees  the  fens  and  marshes  are  lifted  by  vegetation 
into  habitable  soil.  The  mountain  is  but  an  aggregate 
of  motes ;  and  the  mightiest  oak,  stalwart  upon  the 
hills,  and  defiant  of  the .  lightning  and  the  storm, 
was  once  but  a  tiny  acorn.  Only  a  trifle !  Trifles 
are  often  the  seeds  of  weightiest  events — beginning 
of  the  grandest  ends — steps  forward  to  the  most 
momentoas  conclusions.  If  a  single  vote  has  made 
a  governor,  so  has  an  unintended  slight  of  an  embas- 
sador kindled  a  furious  war.  It  is  the  first  small 
yielding  to  temptation  that  peoples  prisons  and  feeds 
the  gallows.  Trifles  are  indications,  even  as  straws 
are  weathervanes.  They  compel  inferences  as  to 
habit  and  character.  The  cruel  child  points  forward 
to  the  cruel,  bad  man.  It  is  about  trifles  that  we 
should  be  careful.  He  who  is  true  in  little  things 
will  seldom  be  false  in  great  ones. 

Dark  Hours. — There  are  dark  hours  that  make 
the  history  of  the  brightest  years.  For  not  a  whole 
month  in  any  of  the  thousand  of  the  past,  perhaps, 
has  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  all  the  time.  And  there 
have  been  cold  and  stormy  days  in  every  year.  And 
yet  the  mists  and  shadows  of  the  darkest  hours  were 
dissipated,  and  flitted  heedlessly  away.  The  crudest 
of  the  ice  fetters  have  been  Jfi-oken  and  dissolved, 
and  the  most  furious  storm  loses  its  power  to  alarm. 
What  a  parable  is  all  this  of  human  fear,  of  our  in- 
side world,  where  the  heart  works  at  its  destined 
labor!  Here,  too,  we  have  the  overshadowing  of 
dark  hours,  and  many  a  cold  blast  chills  the  heart  to 
its  core.  But  what  matters  it  ?  Man  is  born  a  hero, 
and  it  is  only  by  darkness  and  storms  that  heroism 
gains  its  greatest  and  best  development  and  illustra- 
tion ;  then  it  kindles  the  black  cloud  into  a  blaze  of 
glory,  and  the  storm  bears  it  rapidly  to  its  destiny. 
Despair  not,  then,  disappointment  will  be  realized. 
Mortifying  failure  may  attend  this  effort  and  that 
one ;  but  only  be  honest  and  struggle  on,  and  it  will 
all  work  well. 

The  Love  of  the  Beautiful. — Place  a  young 
lady  under  the  care  of  a  kind-hearted,  graceful  woman, 
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and  she,  unconsciously  to  herself,  grows  to  a  graceful 
lady.  Place  a  boy  in  the  establishment  of  a  thor- 
ough-going, straightforward  business  man,  and  the 
boy  becomes  a  self-reliant,  practical  business  rnan. 
Children  are  susceptible  creatures,  and  circum- 
stances, scenes,  and  action  always  impress  them. 
As  you  influence  them,  not  by  arbitrary  rules,  not  by 
stern  example  alone,  but  in  t}»e  thousand  other  ways 
that  speak  through  bright  scenes,  soft  utterance,  and 
pretty  pictures,  so  will  they  grow.  Teach  your  chil- 
dren to  love  the  beautiful.  Give  them  a  corner  in 
the  garden  for  flowers,  encourage  them  to  put  in 
shape  the  hanging  baskets,  allow  them  to  have  their 
favorite  trees,  lead  them  to  wander  in  the  prettiest 
wood-lots,  show  them  where  they  can  best  view  the 
sunset,  rouse  them  in  the  morning,  not  with  the  stern 
"  time  to  work,"  but  with  the  enthusiastic  "  see  the 
beautiful  sunrise ;"  buy  for  them  pretty  pictures  and 
encourage  them  to  decorate  their  rooms,  each  in  his 
or  her  childish  way.  The  instinct  is  in  them.  Give 
them  an  inch  and  they  will  go  a  mile.  Allow  them 
the  privilege  and  they  will  make  your  homes  beau- 
tiful. 

Life. — The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep ;  to  be  exposed  to  darkness  and 
light ;  to  pace  around  in  the  mill  of  habits  and  turn 
the  mill  of  wealth ;  to  make  reason  our  book-keeper 
and  thought  an  implement  of  trade ;  this  is  not  life. 
In  all  this  but  a  poor  fraction  of  the  unconsciousness 
of  humanity  is  awakened ;  and  the  sanctities  still 
slumber  which  make  it  worth  while  to  be.  Knowl- 
edge, truth,  love,  beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone  can 
give  vitality  to  the  mechanism  of  existence — the 
laugh  of  mirth  which  vibrates  .through  the  heart,  the 
tear  which  freshens  the  dry  wastes  within,  the  music 
that  brings  childhood  back,  the  prayer  that  calls  the 
future  near,  the  death  which  startles  us  with  mystery, 
the  hardship  which  forces  us  to  struggle,  the  anxiety 
that  ends  in  being. — Chalmers. 

Riches  of  the  Gospel. — When  I  go  to  the  house 
of  God,  I  do  not  want  amusement  I  want  the  doc- 
trine which  is  according  to  godliness.  I  want  to 
hear  of  the  remedy  against  the  harassing  of  my  guilt, 
and  the  disorder  of  my  affections.  I  want  to  be  led 
from  weariness  and  disappointment  to  that  goodness 
which  filleth  the  hungry  soul.  I  want  to  have  light 
upon  the  mystery  of  Providence ;  to  be  taught  how 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  right ;  how  I  shall  be 
prepared  for  duty  and  for  trial ;  how  I  may  pass  the 
time  of  my  sojourning  here  in  fear,  and  close  it  in 
peace.  Tell  me  of  that  Lord  Jesus,  "  who  his  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree." 
Tell  me  of  his  "  intercession  for  the  transgressors," 
as  their  "  Advocate  with  the  Father."  Tell  me  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  whom  they  that  believe  on  him  re- 
ceive, to  be  their  preserver,  sanctifier,  comforter. 
Tell  me  of  his  chastenings,  their  necessity,  their  use. 
Tell  me  of  his  presence,  and  sympathy,  and  love. 
Tell  me  of  the  virtues,  as  growing  out  of  his  cross, 
and  nurtured  by  his  grace.  Tell  me  of  the  glory 
reflected  on  his  name  by  the  obedience  of  faith.  Tell 


me  of  vanquished  death,  of  the  purified  grave,  of  a 
blessed  resurrection,  of  the  life  everlasting,  and  my 
bosom  warms.  This  is  Gospel ;  these  are  glad  ti- 
dings to  me  as  a  sufferer,  because  glad  to  me  as  a 
sinner. — Dr.  John  M.  Mason. 

The  Cheerful  Heart. — It  is  not  essential  to  the 
happy  home  that  there  should  be  the  luxury  of  the 
carpet  floor,  the  cushioned  sofa,  the  soft  shade  of  the 
astral  lamp.  These  elegancies  gild  the  apartments, 
but  they  reach  not  the  heart.  It  is  neatness,  order, 
and  a  cheerful  heart  which  make  home  that  sweet 
paradise  it  is  so  often  found  to  be.  There  is  joy  as 
real,  as  heart-felt  by  the  cottage  fireside,  as  in  the 
most  splendid  saloons  of  wealth  and  refinement 
The  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life  are  not  to  be 
despised.  They  are  to  be  received  with  gratitude. 
But  their  possession  does  not  insure  happiness.  The 
source  of  true  joys  is  not  so  shallow.  The  cheer- 
ful heart,  like  the  kaleidoscope,  causes  most  discord- 
ant materials  to  arrange  themselves  in  harmony  and 
beauty. 

"  Sometime." — It  is  a  sweet,  sweet  song,  warbled 
to  and  fro  among  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  heart, 
and  filling  the  whole  air  with  such  joy  and  gladness 
as  the  songs  of  birds  do  when  the  Summer  morning 
comes  out  of  darkness,  and  day  is  born  on  the  mount- 
ains. We  have  all  our  possessions  in  the  future 
which  we  call  "sometime."  Beautiful  flowers  and 
singing  birds  are  there,  only  our  hands  seldom  grasp 
the  one,  or  our  ears  hear  the  other.  But  O,  reader, 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  all  the  good  there  is  a  golden 
"  sometime ;"  when  the  hills  and  valleys  of  time  are 
all  passed ;  when  the  wear  and  fever,  the  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow  of  life  are  over,  then  there  is  the 
place  and  the  rest  appointed  of  God.  O,  homestead, 
over  whose  roof  fall  no  shadows  or  even  clouds ;  and 
over  whose  threshold  the  voice  of  sorrow  is  never 
heard;  built  upon  the  eternal  hills,  and  standing 
with  thy  spires  and  pinnacles  of  celestial  beauty 
among  the  palm-trees  of  the  city  on  high,  those  who 
love  God  shall  rest  under  thy  shadows,  where  there 
is  no  more  sorrow  or  pain,  nor  the  sound  of  weeping 
"  sometime." — Prentice. 

The  Mother. — It  has  been  truly  said,  "The  first 
being  that  rushes  to  the  recollection  of  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor  in  his  heart's  difficulty  is  his  mother.  She 
clings  to  his  memory  and  affection  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  forgetfulness  and  hardihood  induced  by  a  roving 
life.  The  last  message  he  leaves  is  for  her  ;  his  last 
whisper  breathes  her  name.  The  mother,  as  she 
instills  the  lesson  of  piety  and  filial  obligation  ui  the 
heart  of  her  infant  son,  should  always  feel  that  her 
labor  is  not  in  vain.  She  may  drop  into  the  grave, 
but  she  has  left  behind  her  influences  that  will  work 
for  her.  The  bow  is  broken,  but  the  arrow  is  sped, 
and  will  do  its  office."  • 

Too  Late. — O,  if  there  were  a  free  market  for  sal- 
vation proclaimed  in  the  day  when,  the  trumpet  of 
God  shalt  awaken  the  dead,  how  many  buyers  would 
there  be  then ! 
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Cyclopedia  op  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ec- 
clesiastical Literature,  Prepared  by  Rev.  John 
AT  Clint  Oik,  D.  D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.  T.  D. 
Volume  III.  E,  F,  G.  Large  ivo.  Pp.  104& 
New  York:  Harper  &•  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Hitch- 
cock &■  Walden. 

Alas  1  one  of  the  chief  co-laborers  of  this  great 
work  will  labor  upon  it  no  more.  The  great  and 
noble  M'Clintock  "  rests  from  his  labors."  We  re- 
joice in  the  assurance  that  with  reference  to  this 
great  literary  enterprise,  as  well  as  in  other  spheres, 
"his  works  will  still  follow  him."  His  able  co- 
laborer,  Dr.  Strong,  still  lives,  and  we  trust  it  may 
please  God  to  spare  bis  life  to  see  at  least  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work.  A  large  share  of  the  Cyclo- 
pedia, the  department  of  Biblical  literature,  has  been 
all  along  exclusively  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Strong. 

There  will  be,  therefore,  no  change  or  delay  in  this 
department  The  chief  labor  also  of  Dr.  M'Clin- 
tock's  department  was  completed  before  his  death, 
needing  only  revision  as  the  work  passes  through  the 
press.  The  greater  part  of  the  articles,  prepared  by 
other  contributor!,  are  already  complete,  nearly  up 
to  the  end  of  the  alphabet  Notwithstanding,  then, 
the  sudden  decease  of  Dr.  M'Clintock,  this  great 
work  of  American  Christian  scholarship  is  to  go  on 
rapidly  to  its  completion. 

The  present  volume  carries  the  articles  through 
the  letter  G,  and  just  at  the  close  of  the  volume  we 
see  an  evidence  of  the  fullness  and  contemporary 
character  of  the  Cyclopedia,  in  the  appendage  of  a 
sketch  of  the  venerable  Charles  Elliott,  whose  death 
occurred  after  the  pages  in  which  the  article  would 
have  been  in  place  were  stereotyped.  We  need  not 
commend  this  great  work  to  our  readers.  It  is  per- 
fect of  its  kind,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  at  least  in 
every  preacher's  library. 

The  Jews  and  the  Israelites:  Their  Religion, 
Philosophy,  Traditions,  and  Literature,  in  Connec- 
tion tvith  their  Past  and  Present  Condition,  and  their 
Future  Prospects.    By  Rev.  C.  Freshman,  D.  D. 
&vo.    Pp.  456.    Toronto :  A.  Dredge  6*  Co.  Cin- 
cinnati :  Hitchcock  &»  Walden. 
We  can  not  in  a  brief  notice  do  better  justice  to 
this  very  interesting  and  valuable  volume  than  by 
quoting  for  our  readers  a  part  of  the  appreciative 
prefatory  note  of  Rev.  G.  R.  Sanderson  : 

"  Ha-Jehudim  and  Mikveh  Israel  supplies  a  want 
long  felt  by  the  student  of  this  wonderful  people. 
Many  ponderous  tomes  are  sometimes  searched  in 
vain  for  a  single  fact  or  circumstance  relative  to  the 
Jew  or  Judaism.  Here,  within  a  reasonable  com- 
pass, is  brought  together  a  mass  of  information  such 
as  many  volumes  would  be  sifted  in  vain  to  furnish. 
Unquestionably,  many  learned  and  devoted  men  have 


written  on  the  subject,  and  yet  have  railed  to  accom- 
plish all  that  the  present  volume  has  achieved.  For 
such  a  work  the  learned  and  accomplished  author 
has  enjoyed  special  qualifications.  Satisfactorily  and 
successfully  has  he  performed  it  Himself  for  many 
years  a  devoted  Jew,  a  distinguished  Rabbi,  a  pro- 
found scholar,  a  tireless  student  to  this  hour,  Dr. 
Freshman  possessed  abilities,  qualities,  and  faculties 
for  the  work  undertaken,  such  as  few  men,  in  any 
land,  could  claim. 

"And  it  is  surprising  how  much  is  crowded  into  a 
volume  of  less  than  five  hundred  pages !  Every 
thing,  apparently,  relating  to  the  Jewish  people,  their 
manners,  customs,  religion,  language,  literature,  prac- 
tices, belief,  temple,  money,  schools,  chirurgery,  lost 
tribes,  Rabbies,  traditions,  is  given  in  the  volume,  so 
that  to  the  reader  the  marvel  is,  how  so  much  is 
found  within  so  small  a  compass.  To  the  theological 
student,  whether  old  or  yonng,  but  especially  to  the 
latter,  this  volume  will  be  a  priceless  treasure.  No 
such  student  can  afford  to  be  without  it  No  minis- 
ter's library  will  be  complete  if  Ha-Jehudim  be  not 
there.  The  lover  of  Jewish  literature  will  find  the 
following  pages  a  mine  of  gold  to  him.  Not  a  mine 
where  now  and  then  a  little  gold  may  be  found,  and 
that  after  much  labor,  but  gold  all  through  the  mine, 
and  inviting  acceptance.  The  devout  Christian  will, 
as  he  reads,  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  purity 
and  goodness,  the  truth  and  justice  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  His  sympathies  for  the  Jew  and  for  human- 
ity will  grow  stronger,  and  his  love  for  his  God  will 
grow  warmer  as  he  reads  Ha-Jehudim  and  Mikveh 
Israel." 

The  Andes  and  the  Amazon  ;  or.  Across  the  Con- 
tinent of  South  America.   By  James  Orion,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  College,  etc. 
800.    Pp.  356.   A'ew  York:  Harper  &•  Brothers. 
Cincinnati:  Robt.  Clarke  4>  Co. 
This  is  a  valuable  and  intensely  interesting  volume 
on  a  region  of  our  own  continent  really  less  known 
and  understood  than  Central  Africa.    It  is  the  result 
of  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  equatorial  Andes  and 
the  River  Amazon,  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.   After  crossing  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  touching  at  Paita,  Peru,  the  route 
was  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  over  the  Eastern  Cor- 
dillera; thence  over  the  Western  Cordillera,  and 
through  the  forest  on  foot  to  Napo ;  down  the  Rio 
Napo  by  canoe  to  Pebas,  on  the  Maranon,  and  thence 
by  steamer  to  Para.   "  On  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  we 
have  but  little  besides  the  travels  of  Humboldt ;  on 
the  Napo,  nothing ;  while  the  Maranon  is  less  known 
to  North  Americans  than  the  Nile."   The  volume 
is,  therefore,  fresh  and  interesting,  presenting  a  pic- 
ture of  the  physical  aspects,  the  resources,  and  the 
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inhabitants  of  this  vast  country,  which  is  destined  to 
become  an  important  field  for  commercial  enterprise. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  new  map  of  Equatorial  Amer- 
ica, and  contains  numerous  illustrations. 

The  Lira  ok  Bismarck,  Private  and  Political, 
with  Descriptive  Notes  of  his  Ancestry.    By  John 
George  Louis  Hestkiel.    Translated  and  Edited  by 
Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackentie,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  A.  S.  L. 
With  Upward  of  One  Hundred  Illustrations.  Svo. 
Pp.  491.    $3.   New  York:  Harper  cV  Brothers. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 
Count  Bismarck's  career  is  as  interesting  and  re- 
markable as  a  romance.   His  personal  life  is  indeed 
a  story,  while  his  influence  as  a  politician  and  states- 
man has  been  greater  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
man  of  his  day  upon  the  destinies  of  Prussia,  and 
indeed  of  all  Europe.   Our  readers  will  find  in  our 
February  and  "March  numbers  of  the  current  year  a 
fine  review  of  this  work  in  the  original  German  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Hurst,  and  specimens  of  its  illustra- 
tions.  The  translation  and  editing  are  excellently 
done. 

The  Passion  Week.  By  Rev.  William  Hanna, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.  nmo.  Pp.  344.  $1.50.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  &•  Bros.  Cincinnati:  George 
Crosby. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Hanna's  Life  of 
our  Lord,  embracing  the  incidents  of  the  last  week 
of  our  Lord's  life  preceding  his  crucifixion.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  series.  It  is  popular  in 
style,  learned  without  display,  accurate  without  «an 
array  of  proofs,  and  every-where  breathes  a  devout 
and  worshipful  spirit 

Topics  for  Teachers:  A  Manual  for  Ministers, 
Bible-Class  Leaders,  and  Sunday-School  Teachers. 
By  James  Camper  Gray.    Vol.  II.  Art— Religion, 
llmo.   Pf>.  303.   New  York:  Carlton  cV  Lana- 
hau.    Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  6*  Walden. 
We  noticed  a  few  months  ago  the  first  volume  of 
this  work;  that  contained  topics  referring  more  di- 
rectly to  man  in  his  individual  character  and  rela- 
tions; this  one  to  human  life  in  domestic,  social, 
civil,  and  industrial  relations,  to  art  and  to  religion. 
The  work  is  unique  in  its  character  and  arrangement, 
and  very  valuable  and  suggestive  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 

Home  Influence  :  A  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daugh- 
ters.   \zmo.  Pp.  386.   $  1. 

The  Mother's  Recompense.  A  Sequel  to  Home 
Influence,    \2rno.   Pp.  499.  $1. 

The  Vale  of  Cedars  j  or,  the  Martyr,  umo.  Pp. 
256.  $1.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &•  Co.  R. 
Clarke  cV  Co. 

These  are  three  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Grace  Aguilar,  issued  in  very  beautiful 
style  and  of  remarkable  cheapness.  Grace  Aguilar 
was  a  writer  of  great  beauty  and  power.  Mrs.  Hall 
says  of  her,  "  She  wrote  and  spoke  as  one  inspired ; 
she  condensed  and  spiritualized,  and  all  her  thoughts 
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and  feelings  were  steeped  in  the  essence  of  celestial 
love  and  truth.  To  those  who  really  know  Grace 
Aguilar,  all  eulogium  falls  short  of  her  deserts,  and 
she  has  left  a  blank  in  her  particular  walk  of  litera- 
ture, which  we  never  expect  to  see  filled  up."  "  Home 
Influence"  is  a  charming  story,  and  to  it  "The 
Mother's  Recompense "  forms  a  fitting  close.  The 
results  of  maternal  care  are  fully  developed,  its  rich 
rewards  are  set  forth,  and  its  lessons  and  moral  are 
powerfully  enforced.  "The  Vale  of  Cedars"  con- 
tains a  fascinating  story  from  the  period  of  the  reigns 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  tale  turns  on  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  concealed  Judaism  had 
gained  footing  at  that  period  in  Spain.  It  is  marked 
by  much  power  of  description,  and  by  a  woman's 
delicacy  of  touch.  The  books  are  pure  and  good, 
and  vastly  preferable  to  most  of  the  recent  books  of 
fiction. 

The  Cross.   A  Poem.    By  Robert  Wharton  Laudis, 
Professor  in  Danville  Theological  Seminary.  8vo. 
Pp.  462.    New  York  and  Cincinnati:  C.  F.  Vent. 
An  ambitious  poem,  apparently  an  attempt  to  com- 
plete Milton's  unfinished  Paradise  Regained  in  the 
Miltonic  style  and  measure.   The  author  is  a  better 
logician  and  prose  writer  than  poet  We  doubt  if  the, 
"Cross"  will  gain  much  honor  by  this  tribute  of 
praise.   It  may,  however,  find  a  class  of  readers  to 
whom  it  will  be  good  and  wholesome  food ;  we  con- 
fess that  it  is  not  to  our  liking.   The  publisher  has 
done  his  part  of  the  book  well. . 

Flowers  and  Fossils,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
John  K.  Stayman,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 
and  Classical  Literature  in  Dickinson  College,  umo. 
Pp.  3*2.  Philadelphia  :  Claxton,  Remsen  Haf- 
felfinger. 

We  doubt  if  Professor  Stayman  is  any  more  a 
born-poet  than  Professor  Landis.  We  are  sure  nature 
has  endowed  them  both  with  stronger  powers  in  other 
directions.  We  greatly  prefer  Professor  Landis's 
"Immortality  of  the^Soul,"  to  his  "Cross,"  and 
know  Professor  Stayman  is  more  at  home  in  ancient 
and  classic  lore  than  when  dallying  with  the  modern 
muses.  Nevertheless  "Flowers  and  Fossils"  con- 
tains some  very  beautiful,  liquid,  smooth  poems,  and 
some  of  pathetic  and  tender  sentiment 

Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Scudder,  M.  D.,  Thirty-Six 
Years  a  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Wa- 
terbury,  D.  D.  llmo.  Pp.  307.  $1.50.  New 
York:  Harper  cV  Bros.  Cincinnati:  R.  Clarke 
&-Co. 

An  excellent  memoir  of  a  very  devoted  and  suc- 
cessful missionary.  Dr.  Scudder's  labors  were  spread 
over  an  immense  territory.  Like  the  apostle  Paul, 
he  was  ever  in  motion,  a  great  missionary  evangelist, 
penetrating  the  interior  of  heathendom,  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  princes  and  to  the  people.  The 
memoir  mainly  consists  of  letters  and  extracts  from 
the  journals  of  Dr.  Scudder  and  of  his  admirable 
wife.  Their  toils,  their  sacrifices,  their  privileges 
are  thus  brought  before  the  reader  in  the  most  sim- 
ple and  heart-touching  manner.   And  while  thankful 
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for  the  precious  instruction  be  ha*  received,  the 
reader  will  doubtless  often  lift  up  eyes  in  tears  of 
gratitude  and  joy  for  the  abundant  success  with 
which  God  was  pleased  to  crown  the  efforts  of  this 
beloved  and  faithful  missionary  of  the  Cross.  And 
will  not  many  such  renew  their  dedication  with  fresh 
zeal  to  Him  who  loved  them  and  died  for  them  ?  It 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  not  a  few  of  such  will 
be  constrained  by  these  lovely,  attractive  examples 
of  usefulness  aad  blessedness,  to  give  themselves 
also  to  this  great  work  of  Christ. 

Popular  Library  of  History  for  Young  People. 

Four  Volumes  in  a  Box.    i(mo.   Pp.  254,  262, 225, 

152.    #4.50.    New  York:  Carlton  cV  Lanahan. 

Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  cV  Walden. 

Four  excellent  books  of  history  written  in  an  at- 
tractive style  for  young  people,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  truthfulness.  Just  such  books  as  boys  and 
girls  should  read.  The  volumes  are  "  Stories  of  Old 
England,"  "History  of  the  Crusades,"  "The  Hero 
of  Brittany,"  and  "  Count  Ulrich  of  Lindburg."  We 
do  not  see  how  any  youth  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  fail  to  find  both  amusement  and  information  in 
these  books.  Let  them  find  their  way  into  all  our 
families  and  Sabbath-schools. 

OUT  IN  THE  World  ;  or,  A  Selfish  Life.  By  Helen 
Josephine  Wolfe.  l(mo.  Pp.  288.  $1.50.  Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock  cV  Walden.  Hew  York:  Carl- 
ton  4V  Lanahan. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  story,  full  of 
good  lessons,  and  written  in  excellent  style.  It  por- 
trays the 'life  of  a  selfish  girl,  and  the  miseries  and 
regrets  which  such  a  life  entails,  with  graphic  power. 
By  the  side  of  this  selfishness  runs  the  portraiture 
of  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  girl.  The  volume  belongs 
to  the  class  of  pure  reading,  attractive  and  instructive, 
which  our  publishers  are  endeavoring  to  furnish  to 
our  young  people,  instead  of  the  trashy,  worthless, 
exciting,  and  debauching  fiction  which  is  waylaying 
our  youth  on  every  hand.  We  can  heartily  commend 
the  book  as  interesting  and  wholesome. 

Marion  and  Jessie;  or,  Children's  Influence.  By 
the  Author  of  "Agnes  Morton,"  "Honor  Bright," 
etc.   Smalt  i(mo.   Pp.  2IO.    Cincinnati:  Hitch- 
cock cV  Waltten,  New  York :  Carlton  cV  Lanahan. 
This  is  a  charming  little  volume  for  still  younger 
readers.  Marion  is  a  sweet,  good  girl,  and  manifests 
how  much  good  such  a  girl  can  do  by  her  qujet  influ- 
ence, and  her  little  acts  of  kindness  and  gentleness. 
Let  all  our  young  readers  get  it  and  read  it. 

The  Adventures  ok  Caleb  Williams.  By  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  Esq.  160*0.  Paper,  37  cts.  New 
York:  Harper  cV  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Boot.  Clarke. 
cVCo. 

Godwin's  imagination  was  not  so  rich  as  his 
logical  acumen ;  and  yet  he  has  produced  in  this 
story  one  of  the  best  novels  in  the  English  language. 
With  school-girls  and  sentimentalists  it  has  never 
been  popular;  but  with  readers  whose  tastes  are 
severe  and  whose  judgment  is  exact,  it  will  still  live 


when  the  multitudinous  volumes  of  modern  fiction 
are  forgotten. 

The  Convent  ;  A  Narrative  Pounded  on  Pact.  By 
R.  M'Crindell,  Author  of  "The  School-Girl  in 
France."    \hmo.   Pp.  317.   90  cts.   New  York; 
Robert  Carter  (f  Bros.  Cincinnati:  George  Crosby. 
The  writer  of  this  little  volume  closed  her  life  with 
its  completion.   She  wrote  in  pain  and  suffering, 
finished  it,  and  went  home  to  God.   She  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  Jesus,  and  most  anxious  were  her 
desires  to  benefit  the  rising  race,  and  to  set  before 
them,  in  all  their  soul-destroyer's  power,  the  doc- 
trines of  Popery.   Having  passed  several  years  of 
her  life  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  witnessed 
much  of  its  persecuting  spirit,  she  was  well  prepared 
to  show  the  system  practiced  to  deceive  the  simple 
minded.   The  outline  of  the  narrative  contained  in 
this  volume  is  founded  on  fact.   The  substance  is 
true,  but  woven  together  by  such  circumstances  as 
her  imagination  suggested  as  likely  to  occur  to  per- 
sons situated  as  were  the  novices. 

Sambo's  Legacy,  and  Other  Narratives.  By 
Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  Author  of  the  "I  With  of  tie 
Psalms."  l&mo.  Pp.  202.  75  cts.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  &•  Bros.  Cincinnati:  George  Crosby. 
Contains  three  stories,  "  Sambo's  Legacy,"  "  Born 

With  a  Silver  Spoon  in  his  Mouth,"  and  "It  only 

Wants  Turning  Round." 

Wonder  Stories  Toi.d  for  Children.  By  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  \lmo.  Pp.  555.  $2.50.  New 
York:  Hurd  <&»  Houghton.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  cV  Co. 

Mechanically  this  is  a  very  beautiful  book.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  Pedersen  and  M.  L  Stone. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  sufficiently  well  known 
as  a  writer  both  for  adults  and  children.  With  many 
he  is  a  great  favorite.  We  admire  him  as  a  writer 
for  his  style,  his  imagination,  his  easy  and  simple 
power  of  expression,  and  a  certain  naive  grace  in 
telling  a  story.  We  do  not  admire  as  a  general  thing 
his  stories  for  children.  They  deal  so  largely  in  the 
element  of  wonder,  in  those  unreal  and  impossible 
spheres  of  supernatural  and  superhuman  events, 
which,  while  they  may  be  well  enough  for  children 
to  dream  about  once  in  awhile,  are  not  wholesome  to 
dwell  in.  The  present  volume  is  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  such  stories  and  tales. 

IN  PAPER. 

Romanism:  Its  General  Decline,  and  its  Present 
Condition  and  Prospects  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hiram  Mattison,  D.  D.  New  York:  Carlton  & 
Lanahan.  Cincinnati :  Hitchcock  &  Walden.  The 
late  Dr.  Mattison  was  thoroughly  learned  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  Romanism,  and  the  present  pamphlet 
of  some  ninety  pages  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Papal 
Church.  By  the  words  "  General  Decline  "  the  writer 
means  the  general  loss  of  power  and  authority,  and 
even  a  decline  in  numbers  as  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
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cerned,  but-  nevertheless  having  a  rapid  numerical 
growth  in  the  United  States. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Origin,  Spirit,  and  Success  of 
Methodism.  By  Rev.  Evan  Stevenson.  A  lecture 
of  considerable  point  and  power  drawn  forth  by  a 
discussion  on  Campbellism, 

Medora  Leigh.  By  Charles  Mackay.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
8vo.  Pp.  63.  This  is  partly  a  history  and  partly  an 
autobiography,  with  an  introduction  and  a  commen- 
tary on  the  charges  brought  against  Lord  Byron  by 
Mrs.  Stowe. 

The  Mastery  Series  Manual  for  Learning  Spanish. 
New  York :  D.  Appletou  &  Co.  Cincinnati :  Root 
Clarke  &  Co. 

Red  as  a  Rose  is  She.  By  the  Author  of  "  Cometh 
Up  as  a  Flower."  8vo.  Pp.225,  60  cts.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.   Cincinnati :  Robt  Clarke  &  Co. 


Hirelt.  By  the  Author  of  "Abel  Drake's  Wife." 
8vo.   Pp.  157.   50  cts. 

'  DebenhamU  Vow.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  8vo. 
Pp.  178.   75  cts. 

v>«  Brown's  School  Days.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
Pp.  135.   50  cts. 

Beneath  the  Wheels.  A  Romance.  •  By  the  Author 
of  "  Olive  Varcoe,"  etc   8vo.   Pp.173.   50  cts. 

The  Rule  of  the  Monk;  or,  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  General  Garibaldi.  8vo.  Pp.  105. 
50  cents. 

The  last  five  volumes  are  from  the  press  of  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  and  for  sale  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The  Woman  of  Business;  or,  the  Lady  and  the 
Lawyer.  By  Marmion  Savage.  8vo.  Pp.233.  7Scts- 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati :  Robt. 
Clarke  &  Co. 


pDITOR'S 

God's  Laws  versus  Man's  Laws.— Society  is  of 
God;  man  is  made  for  it;  human  history  depends 
upon  it ;  it  is  God's  great  school  of  education  and 
discipline  by  which  mortals  are  developed  for  immor- 
tality. Like  all  the  works  of  God,  it  has  its  great 
fundamental  laws  and  principles,  which  are  as  per- 
manent and  controlling  as  the  laws  of  material  na- 
ture. Unlike  material  nature  society  is  free ;  it  may 
transgress  the  great  laws  and  principles  upon  which 
it  is  itself  constructed ;  it  may  even  enact  statutes, 
and  declare  principles  which  are  in  antagonism  with 
the  laws  which  God  has  incorporated  into  its  very 
life.  Still  it  has  no  power  to  repeal  or  change  God's 
laws ;  if  it  infringes  them  it  must(  take  the  conse- 
quences, and  these  consequences  are  often  fearful  in 
their  magnitude  and  destructiveness.  If  the  laws 
and  customs  of  social  life  run  counter  to  the  laws  of 
human  life  and  health  which  God  has  made,  disease 
and  death  invade  society.  If  society  defies  or  disre- 
gards the  great  laws  of  social  order  which  God  has 
established,  social  disorder,  or  anarchy,  or  even  dis- 
solution must  ensue. 

We  are  in  an  age  full  of  experiments  in  social 
life — an  age  ceaselessly  crying  for  novelty,  tired  of 
old  customs  and  laws,  even  such  as  have  been  well 
tried  and  have  proved  their  value.  Some  of  these 
novelties  are  good;  some  of  these  experiments  are 
leading  to  progress  and  to  the  bettering  of  society ; 
some  of  them  are  full  of  danger ;  some  are  already 
giving  evidence  that  they  are  full  of  evil  and  only 
evil.  Among  these  last  are  the  reckless  tampering 
with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  marriage;  the 
studied  efforts  in  many  directions  to  destroy  in  society 
the  sense  of  its  sacredness,  and  the  strength  of  its 
obligations;  the  multiplication  of  the  causes  for 
divorce  and  separation ;  and,  coming  from  these 
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influences,  a  wide-spread  demoralized  sentiment  which 
looks  upon  marriage  in  the  old  form  as  a  burden  and 
a  wrong,  and  demanding  that  it  shall  henceforth  be 
considered  only  a  social  compact,  a  temporary  agree- 
ment to  be  annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties. 

Yet,  marriage  is  of  God ;  not  only  by  appointment, 
but  by  creation.  What  true  marriage  is  God  has  not 
only  declared,  but  made.  Its  great  underlying  laws 
and  principles  are  his.  The  human  need  that  de- 
mands it  is  of  his  creation ;  the  love  that  yearns  for 
it  is  born  of  him ;  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  the  hopes, 
the  toils,  the  anxieties  that  sanctify  it  are  of  his 
appointment;  the  elements  of  its  happiness  are  of 
his  ordaining ;  the  things  that  shall  mar  and  destroy 
it  are  declared  by  him.  It  is  a  divine,  constitution. 
Society  may  ignore  his  laws,  may  defy  his  appoint- 
ments, may  enact  its  own  statutes  contrary  to  his, 
but  his  laws  rule,  nevertheless,  and  the  infringement 
of  them  soon  manifests  itself  in  terrible  results. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  public  has  been 
startled  by  several  terrible  cases  violently  thrust  upon 
its  attention,  in  which  outraged  men  and  women,  or 
at  least  such  as  thought  themselves  outraged,  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  became  murderers. 
Of  three  cases  of  women  who  murdered  their  se- 
ducers, and  of  three  cases  of  men  who  murdered 
their  wives'  paramours,  just  now  in  our  mind,  and 
all  occurring  within  a  very  short  period,  not  one  was 
condemned  by  trial  or  punished  in  any  way  whatever. 
Nor  would  the  perpetrators  be  condemned  to  any 
punishment,  If  as  many  more  similar  tragedies  were 
enacted  in  as  many  months.  The  fact  is,  American 
juries  will  not  find  guilty  of  murder  the  woman  who 
shoots  her  seducer,  or  the  man  who  slays  the  betrayer 
of  his  wife.  We  are  not  approving  •  this  state  of 
things,  but  stating  a  feet   In  the  recant  long-con- 
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tinned  trial  of  M'Farland,  which  every  body  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  legal  force,  every  body  was  perfectly 
satisfied  from  the  beginning  that  M'Farland  would 
be  acquitted.  The  plea  of  insanity  impressed  nobody ; 
the  argument  for  the  justifiableness  of  the  crime 
amounted  to  nothing;  yet  every  body  expected  the 
acquittal  of  the  prisoner.  Why?  Because  such  is 
our  social  demoralization.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
inadequate  provision  by  law  for  the  punishment  of 
the  seducer ;  on  the  other,  the  growing  looseness  in 
some  quarters  on  the  marriage  relation  that  admitted 
of  one  man's  making  a  proposal-  of  marriage  to 
another  man's  wife,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  con- 
venient divorce  could  be  had  to  accommodate  the 
new  love,  and  the  readiness  even  of  Christian  minis- 
ters to  consecrate  the  new  marriage,  while  behind 
all  these  conditions  still  lives  in  the  profound  senti- 
ment of  the  human  heart  the  sacredness  of  virtue 
and  the  inviolability  of  marriage. 

Such  rights  as  society  does  not  protect  for  the 
individual,  the  individual  will  protect  for  himself; 
and  among  the  most  tender,  holy,  and  powerful  of 
rights  to  the  individual  are  the  rights  of  love,  which 
unfortunately  are  least  of  all  protected.  Let  certain 
parties  laugh  at  and  belittle  these  rights  as  they  may, 
and  legislators  neglect  them  as  they  do,  still  they  are 
the  dearest  and  the  mightiest  of  the  human  heart, 
and  when  outraged  will  arise  and  assert  themselves 
with  terrible  power  and  with  fatal  results.  And  when 
the  outraged  woman  turns  in  her  fury  and  slays  her 
villainous  seducer,  or  the  outraged  husband  rises  in 
his  frenzy  and  takes  the  life  of  the  destroyer  of  his 
family,  a  jury  will  not  find  either  guilty  of  murder. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  justify  the  homicide  of 
M'Farland,  and  certainly  have  no  palliation  for  the 
conduct  of  Richardson  and  Mrs.  M'Farland ;  we  are 
only  endeavoring  to  understand  that  state  of  society 
which  produces  and  admits  of  these  fearful  tragedies. 
W  th  M'Farland  as  a  man  the  public  has  but  little 
sympathy;  he  was  a  bad  husband,  at  least  an  im- 
provident one,  and  probably  sometimes  violent  and 
abusive.  And  yet  bis  wife  loved  him  and  married 
him,  and  we  can  see  no  possible  theory  of  the  case, 
either  as  it  appeared  before  the  court,  or  has  devel- 
oped itself  through  the  newspaper  contest  of  the 
husband  and  the  wife,  except  that  the  fatal  first  link 
in  the  drama  was  the  springing  up  of  a  mutual  love 
between  Mrs.  M'Farland  and  Richardson.  The  es- 
trangement which  led  to  their  separation  arose  after 
Mrs.  M'Farland  made  this  new  acquaintance,  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Calhoun  and  the 
Sinclairs.  Mrs.  M'Farland  became  alienated  from 
those  feelings  that  denote  the  wife,  promptly  accepted 
the  sympathy  and  at  length  the  proposal  of  marriage 
of  another  man.  Then  came  the  inevitable  "  Indiana 
divorce,"  to  separate  the  husband  and  wife,  a  divis- 
ion of  the  children,  the  attentions  of  the  new  lover, 
the  approaching  wedding,  the  frenzied  husband,  and 
the  murder.  Still  the  great  public  has  but  little 
sympathy  with  M'Farland  himself.  He  was  not  the 
right  kind  of  husband  to  attract  this  sympathy.  It 
is  his  case  that  attracts  the  attention  and  awakens  so 
much  serious  concern.   It  is  the  cause  of  marriage 


that  interests  the  public  His  marital  rights  were 
grossly  interfered  with.  The  loose  laws  came  to  the 
prompt  help  of  the  destroyer  of  his  home.  Society 
foiled  to  protect  his  domestic  rights ;  it  provided  no 
punishment  for  the  terrible  wrong  committed  against 
him,  and  through  him  against  the  grave  principles 
involved.  He  avenged  his  own  wrongs,  and  the  jury 
said  he  was  not  guilty  of  murder. 

It  is  a  deplorable  state  of  society;  society  itself 
has  had  much  to  do  in  the  production  of  the  terrible 
tragedy.  Its  beginning  was  with  the  disregard  of 
the  sacred  obligations  which  belong  to  the  marital 
state.  We  may  pity  Mrs.  M'Farland,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  justify  her  upon  any  grounds  that  would 
not  destroy  all  marriage  obligations  and  domestic 
peace.  She  unfortunately  lived  in  a  social  atmos- 
phere which  betrayed  ber,  in  the  midst  of  the  new 
and  dangerous  ideas  prevalent  on  the  subjects  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  which  are  at  war  with  the 
morality  of  the  Bible,  and  shocking  to  the  better 
sentiments  of  the  virtuous  people  of  the  country. 

The  remedy  for  these  fearful  dramas  lies  in  better 
laws ;  better  sentiments  among  the  people ;  a  return 
to  a  recognition  of  God's  great  laws  of  the  marriage 
state ;  a  better  protection  of  its  rights  by  laws  and 
penalties ;  a  more  certain  and  heavier  punishment 
of  the  vile  seducer,  and  the  protest  of  all  good  men 
and  women  against  the  poisonous  principles  and  cus- 
toms which  are  rife  in  our  social  life.  M'Farland 
moves  forth  an  acquitted  murderer;  his  wife  bears 
the  anguish  of  a  heart  too  easily  attracted  by  bland- 
ishments that  awakened  an  illicit  love ;  her  para- 
mour has  gone  to  his  eternal  reward ;  a  fearful  his- 
tory for  much  of  which  society  is  itself  responsible. 

Episcopal  Plan.— The  Bishops  have  readjusted 
the  plan  of  the  Fall  Conferences,  and  it  is  as  follows : 
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TASSO. 


THE  life  of  Tasso,  whose  misfortunes  were 
only  equaled  by  his  genius,  his  love,  mad- 
ness, and  imprisonment,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  pathetic  chapters  of  literary 
biography.  Born  under  a  southern  sky,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  inheriting  a  highly 
poetic  temperament  from  his  father,  Bernardo 
Tasso,  who  was  a  poet  before  him,  at  a  time 
when  children  usually  amuse  themselves  with 
nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  tales,  he  was  gravely 
immersed  in  the  severer  pursuits  of  science  and 
philosophy.  Reading  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics  at  ten,  his  scientific  studies  completed 
at  fifteen,  at  seventeen  he  received  university 
honors  in  the  four  departments  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  law,  theology,  and  philosophy,  had 
completed  one  epic  poem,  and  already  con- 
ceived another,  which  has  rendered  his  name 
illustrious  for  all  coming  time.  With  the  Rinaldo 
published  and  applauded,  the  Jerusalem  planned 
and  impatiently  expected,  flattered  and  caressed 
by  his  courtly  admirers,  enjoying  the  intimate 
friendship  of  princes,  patronized  by  grand  dukes 
and  cardinals,  and  welcomed  at  foreign  courts 
and  universities  with  distinguished  considera- 
tion, never  did  life,  so  bountiful  of  promise,  de- 
velop more  sad  and  melancholy  fulfillment 

Smitten  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  a  noble 
lady  whom  he  has  immortalized  in  song,  but 
could  not  wed — betrayed  into  indiscretions  which 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  noble  patron — 
then  terrified  at  the  consequences  of  his  rash- 
ness and  imprudence,  he  betrays  symptoms  of 
mental  derangement — is  arrested  and  confined 
in  a  mad-house,  where,  neglected  and  deserted 
by  his  former  friends  and  admirers,  assailed  by 
unjust  criticism — harrowed  with  religious  doubts 
and  conscientious  scruples,  which  the  grand 
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inquisitor  himself  could  neither  satisfy  nor  re- 
move— unable  to  protect  his  rights,  as  pirated 
editions  of  his  masterly  work  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession — persecuted,  calum- 
niated, and  accused — at  length  stung  to  mad- 
ness by  the  diatribes  of  critics,  the  hatred  of 
rivals,  and  the  rancor  of  enemies  —  his  real 
troubles  magnified  by  a  disordered  imagination, 
and  imaginary  ones  transformed  into  real — he 
languished  in  a  hospital,  while  petty  poetasters 
and  unprincipled  publishers  robbed  him  of  his 
well-earned  laurels,  or  grew  rich  upon  the  fruits 
of  his  wearisome  toil. 

Twice  he  escaped  from  the  custody  of  his 
ducal  gaoler,  then,  pennyless,  unattended,  with- 
out even  a  passport,  without  even  his  manu- 
scripts, he,  whom  a  brigand  chieftain  once  re- 
leased without  a  ransom,  as  he  kissed  the  hand 
that  penned  the  Jerusalem,  wanders  about  from 
city  to  city,  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement  and 
distraction  bordering  on  insanity,  seeking  in 
vain  for  shelter  and  protection  from  the  various 
courts  that  once  had  delighted  to  do  him  honors. 
Then,  as  if  laboring  under  some  fatal  spell,  he 
seeks  the  second  time  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
former  unfeeling  patron  only  to  be  remanded  to 
his  gloomy  prison-house, 

"  So  doth  the  shipwreck'd  mariner  at  last. 
Cling  to  the  rock  whereon  his  ressel  struck." 

Finally,  set  at  liberty  after  seven  years  of 
cruel  imprisonment,  notwithstanding  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Italy,  and  even  the  Pope 
himself  had  interposed  to  obtain  his  release; 
embittered  by  disappointment,  broken  down  in 
health  and  spirits,  his  patrimony  confiscated, 
his  morbid  melancholy  now  aggravated  by 
wrongs  and  misfortunes  into  periodical  par- 
oxysms of  actual  madness  ;  favored,  neverthe- 
less, with  lucid  intervals,  in  which  the  scintella- 
tions  of  his  genius  flashed  forth  from  out  of  the 
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darkness  and  gloom  that  enshrodded  •  it,  like 
fitful  gleams  of  lightning  from,  the  angry  cloud ; 
favored,  too,  with  a  partial  return  of  his  old 
prosperity  when  it  was  too  late  to  appreciate 
or  enjoy  it,  weary  and  faint,  he  at  length  suc- 
cumbs under  his  accumulated  ills,  and  dies  in  a 
monastery  amid  "the  chants  and  requiems  of 
attendant  monks,  and,  as  if  in  cruel  mockery  of 
all  his  earthly  hopes  and  ambitions,  on  the  very 
day  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  for 
his  solemn  coronation  in  the  capitol. 

Such  is  the  sad  epitome  of  the  life- and  jdeath 
of  Torquato  Tasso — a  life  of  such  painful  and 
melancholy  interest  that  we  might  seek  to  dis- 
miss it  with  this  casual  summary,  were*  it  not 
that  it  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  very 
tissue  and  fiber  of  this  immortal  epic  His 
father,  who  had  designed  him  for  the  law,  and 
had  sent  him  accordingly  to  the  University  of 
Padua,  with  a  view  of  studying  jurisprudence, 
attempted  at  first  to  dissuade  him  from  poetry, 
which  he  had  found  by  experience  a  perilous 
path.  But  on  the  appearance  of  the  Rinaldo  in 
1561,  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  in  which 
the  poet  celebrates  the  love  of  the  hero  for  the 
beautiful  Clarissa,  seeing  the  decided  bent  of 
his  genius,  he  ceased  his  opposition,  and  left 
him  to  his  own  inclination,  with  the  conviction 
that  he  was  destined  to  mark  an  era  in  the 
annals  of  literature.  ' 

With  a  view  of  devoting  himself  more  exclu- 
sively to  letters  the  poet  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  University  of  Bologna ;  but  having  been 
accused  of  the  authorship  of  some  satirical 
verses,  which  gave  so  much  offense  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  lead  to  a  seizure  of  his  papers 
and  a  judicial  examination,  he  returned,  with  a 
sense  of  wounded  honor,  to  Padua,  where  he 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  zeal  to  his  literary 
pursuits.  Through  the  influence  of  Luigi,  Car- 
dinal of  Este,  he  was  invited  in  1565  to  the  Court 
of  Alphonso  II,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  to  be  present 
at  the  splendid  files  attendant  upon  the  nuptials 
of  that  prince  with  the  archduchess  Barbara 
of  Austria.  He  was  welcomed  with  every  dem- 
onstration of  friendship  and  respect  by  the 
duke  and  his  two  sisters,  Lucretia  and  Leonora, 
whose  names  are  invested  with  such  melancholy 
interest  in  connection  with  that  of  the  unfortu- 
nate poet. 

In  1570  he  accompanied  the  Cardinal  of  Este 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  by  Charles  IX 
and  his  court  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of 
distinction.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  renewed 
his  literary  labors  under  the  auspices  of  his 
former  patron,  who,  with  a  view  of  promoting 
the  prosecution  of  his  great  epic,  had  conferred 
upon  him  a  handsome  income,  and  assigned 


him  apartments  in  the  ducal  castle.  Shortly 
after,  during  a  temporary  absence  of  Alphonso 
at  Rome,  he  composed  the  little  pastoral  of 
Aminta,  an  idyllic  drama  which,  on  the  return 
of  the  duke,  was  represented  at  court  with 
great  splendor,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  the  modern  opera.  On  his  return 
from  Rome,  in  1575,  whither  he  had  gone  with 
a  view  of  subjecting  the  Jerusalem,  which  ap- 
peared during  this  year,  to  a  thorough  revision, 
Alphonso  conferred  upon  him  the'  vacant  office 
of  historiographer  to  the  -house  of-  Este. 

About  this  time  there  arrived  at  court  the 
youpg-and  beautiful  Countess  Leonora  Sanvi- 
tali,  for, whom  the  poet  conceived  an  unfortunate 
though,  from  all  that  appears,  an  honorable 
passion,  although  she  was  already  wedded  to 
another. 

''Three  high-born  dame*  it  was  my  lot  to  tee. 
Not  all  alike  in  beauty,  yet  ao  fair. 
And  ao  akin  in  act,  and  look,  and  air, 
That  nature  teemed  to  tay, '  Sitters  are  we,' 
I  praised  them  all — but  one  of  all  the  three 
So  charmed  me,  that  I  loved  her,  and  became 
Her  bard,  and  sung  my  passion,  and  her  name 
Till  to  the  start  they  soared  past  rivalry. 
Her  only  I  adored ;  and  if  my  gate 
Was  turned  elsewhere,  it  was  but  to  admire 
Of  her  high  beauty  tome  mr-scattered  rays, 
Aad  worship  her  in  idols." 

This  fruitless  passion,  together  with  the  ap- 
pearance, about  this  time,  of  several  surrepti- 
tious editions  of  the  Jerusalem,  so  wrought  upon 
the  delicate  organization  of  the  poet  that  he 
became  gloomy  and  melancholy,  and  at  length 
betrayed  symptoms  of  temporary  insanity.  Hav- 
ing, in  a  moment  of  passion,  drawn  his  sword 
upon -an  attendant  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Duchess  Urbino,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  confinement,  from  which,  however,  he  soon 
contrived  to  escape,  when  he  fled  as  far  as 
Sorrento,  his  native  place,  and  took  refuge  with 
his  sister  Cornelia.  Returning  to  Ferrara,  he 
was  reconciled  to  Alphonso,  when  he  escaped 
the  second  time.  After  wandering  about  from 
city  to  city,  he  at  length  found  refuge,  for  a 
time,  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  and  subsequently 
at  Turin,  with  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of' 
Savoy.  Restless  and  unhappy,  he  determined 
to  return  again  to  the  court  of  Ferrara  with  the 
hope  of/being  received  once  more  into  favor  by' 
his  former  patron  and  protector.  But  he  was 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment  Irritated  by 
the  coldness  of  his  reception,  he  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  bitter  invective  against  Alphonso  and 
the  whole  house  of  Este.  The  duke  was  not 
long  in  finding  a  pretext  for  confining  him  as  a 
lunatic,  and  soon  after  shut  him  up  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Santa  Anna,  an  act  of  severity  which 
well-nigh  resulted  in  total '  insanity,  though  it 
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was  the  occasion  of  some  of  his  most  touching 
and  exquisite  lyrics. 

"And  if  thou  conquerest  not  my  fate,  I  fear, 
Invincible  Alphonso,  Fate  erelong 

Will  conquer  me." 


"  A  hell  of  torment  is  this  life  of  mine : 
My  sighs  are  as  the  Furies  breathing  flame ; 
Desires  around  my  heart  like  serpents  twine, 
A.  bold,  fierce  throng  no  skill  or  art  may  tame, 
As  the  lost  race  to  whom  hope  never  came, 
So  am  I  now — for  me  all  hope  is  o'er ; 
My  tears  are  Styx,  and  my  complaints  and  shame 
The  fires  of  Phlegethcn  but  stir  the  more, 
My  voice  is  that  of  Cerberus,  whose  bark 
Fills  the  abyss,  and  echoes  frightfully 
Over  the  stream,  dull  as  my  mind,  and  dark.*' 

Or  this : 

"  A  new  Ixion  upon  Fortune's  wheel, 
Whether  I  sink  profound  or  rise  sublime, 
One  never  ceasing  martyrdom  I  feel. 
The  same  in  woe,  though  changing  all  the  time. 
1  wept  above,  Vhere  sunbeams  sport  and  climb 
The  vines,  and  through  their  foliage  sighs  the  breeze ; 
I  burned  and  froze,  languished  and  prayed  in  rhyme ; 
Nor  could  your  ire,  nor  my  own  grief  appease  1 
Now  in  my  prison,  deep  and  dim,  have  grown 
My  torments  greater  still  and  keener  far, 
'   As  if  all  sharpened  on  the  dungeon  stone. 
Magnanimous  Alphonso  I  burst  the  bar 
Changing  my  fate,  and  not  my  cell  alone." 

•  This  severe  and  apparently  cruel  treatment, 
for  which  various  reasons  have  been  assigned, 
and  among  others  the  love  of  the  poet  for  the 
Princess  Leonora,  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  ■  Originating  in  anger,  it  was  prob- 
ably continued  through  policy.  Alphonso  had 
offended  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  Italy, 
and  was  unwilling  that  the  brightest  ornament 
of  his  court  should  withdraw  to  shed  its  luster 
upon  another.  During  seven  long  years  the 
unfortunate  captive  failed  to  convince  his  un- 
feeling master  by  the  numerous  works  which, 
in  the  mean  time,  issued  from  his  pen  that, 
though  his  mind  was  unsteady,  the  vigor  of  his 
intellect  was  still  unimpaired. 

At  length,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1586,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Al- 
phonso's  brother-in-law,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 
He  accompanied  his  benefactor  to  Mantua, 
where  he  employed  his  lucid  intervals  in  com- 
position and  the  revision  of  his  poetical  works. 
Floridante  and  Torrismondo  may  be  referred 
to  this  period.  The  year  following  he  visited 
Bergamo,  an  event  which  was  the  occasion  of  a 
public  celebration  by  the  entire  population. 
Soon  after  he  set  out  for  Rome  and  Naples, 
between  which  two  cities,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  sojourn  at  Mantua  and  Florence,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  short  and  troubled 
life.  Meanwhile  he  occupied  himself  in  the  re- 
composition  of  his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  chang- 
ing the  title  to  Jerusalem  Conquered,  and  sup- 
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pressing  the  praises  which  he  had  formerly  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  house  of  Este.  He 
also  commenced  a  Christian  epic  on  the  Sei/eri 
Days  of  Creation. 

His  health  was  now  rapidly  declining,  when 
he  received  from  the  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldo- 
brand!  an  urgent  invitation  to  visit  Rome,  With 
a  view  of  being  publicly  crowned.  He  accord- 
ingly set  out  for  that  capital  in  November,  1594. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  the  most 
flattering  consideration  by  the  Pope,  who  re- 
marked, in  view  of  his  approaching  coronation, 
"  I  give  you  the  laurel,  that  it  may  receive  as- 
much  honor  from  you  as  it  has  conferred  upon* 
those  who  have  had  it  before  you."1  This  in- 
tended honor  was,  however,  deferred  for  a  time,- 
with  a  view  of  celebrating  it  with  greater  splen- 
dor and  solemnity.  The  health  of  the  poety 
meanwhile,  failed  rapidly.  As  he  drew  near, 
his  end  he. was  carried,  at  his  own  request,  into 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Onafrio,  where  he  died 
of  a  fever,  on  his  coronation  day,  April  25, 1395, 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Few  poets  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times 
have  been' so  happy  in  the  selection  of  their' 
subject  as  Tasso  in  the  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Affording  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad,,  and 
greater  unity  than  the  iEneid,  it  combines,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  the  marvels  of  tradition 
with  the  sobriety  of  history,  the  romance  of 
knight  errantry  with  the  realities  of  Christian- 
ity, or,  as  the  poet  himself  expresses  it,  "fictions 
light"  with  "truth  divine;"  a  poetic  rehearsal 
of  the  exploits  of  Christian  chivalry  in  the  liber- 
ation of  the  Holy  City,  appealing  to  our  sym- 
pathies more  forcibly  than  the  Expedition  of' 
the  Argonauts,  the  Siege  of  Troy,  or  the  Wan-' 
derings  of  Ulysses;  like  Paradise  Lost,  it  is 
founded  upon  a  religious  faith  as  enduring  as 
the  'Bible,  and  as  wide-spread  as  Christianity. 
Tasso,  though  pre-eminently  a  poet  of  romance 
and  sentiment,  is  not  simply  a  troubadour, 
singing  beneath  the  moonlit  balcony  of  his' 
lady-love  of  the  modest  Erminia,  or  the  brave 
Clorinda ;  of  Rinaldo,  the  Christian  knight,  re- 
called to  duty  and  honor  from  amid  the  wanton 
delights  and  inglorious  ease  of  the  enchanted, 
gardens  in  the  Fortunate  Isles;  nor  yet  of  Pay- 
nim  and  Paladin,  engaged  in  deadly  encounter 
with  broad-sword  and  battle-ax,  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  fair  and  false  Armida.  He  is 
rather  the  high-priest  of  the  Muses,  chanting 
the  Te  Deum  Laudamus  in  the  ear  of  delighted 
Christendom,  as  the  standard  of  the  Cross  sup- 
plants the  Crescent  upon  the  battlements  of  the 
Holy  City,  around  whose  sacred  walls  crusader 
and  infidel  had  fought  long  and  well  for  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 
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The  Jerusalem  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  a 
lyrical  paraphrase  of  the  first  Crusade,  in  which 
the  poet,  preserving  the  vigor  of  historic  truth 
in  the  main  essential  facts,  varies,  changes,  and 
amplifies  the  details,  as  best  suited  his  poetic 
fancy.  Peter  the  Hermit  had  preached,  and 
Pope  Urban  proclaimed  the  Crusades  against 
the  Infidel,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  Holy 
City.  The  crusaders,  embracing  the  flower  of 
European  chivalry,  had  mustered  upon  the 
plains  of  Asia  six  hundred  thousand  footmen 
and  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  who  had 
volunteered  at  their  own  charges,  resolved  to 
conquer  or  die  in  the  bold  attempt  to  expel  the 
Saracen.  Godfrey  of  Buillogne  was  Captain- 
General  of  this  magnificent  host  After  the 
successful  siege  of  Nicaea  and  Antioch,  and  the 
reduction  of  other  Asiatic  cities  and  provinces, 
he  continues  his  march,  when, 

"Jerusalem,  behold,  appeared  in  eight** 

As  the  joyful  cry  echoes  along  the  lines,  "  some 
shouted  to  the  sky,  some  knelt  and  prayed, 
some  wept  aloud,  and  some  cast  themselves 
down  and  kissed  the  earth  in  silence," 

"  As  when  a  troop  of  jolly  Bailors  row, 

Some  new-found  land  and  country  to  descry, 
Through  dang'rous  seas,  and  under  stars  unknow*, 
#  Thrall  to  the  faithless  waves,  and  trothless  sky, 
If  once  the  wished  shore  begin  to  show. 

They  all  salute  it  with  a  joyful  cry ; 
And  each  to  other  show  the  land  in  haste, 
Forgetting  quite  their  pains  and  perils  past.** 

But  the  joyful  shouts  and  loud  acclamations 
of  this  magnificent  array  of  mailed  warriors, 
with  their  plumed  casques,  glittering  helms,  and 
"sun-bright  shields,"  are  soon  succeeded  by 
deep  repentance  and  holy  awe  : 

"Their  naked  feet  trod  on  the  dusty  way. 

Following  the'  ensample  of  their  sealous  guide ; 
Their  scarfs,  their  crests,  their  plumes  and  feathers  gay 
They  quickly  doffd,  and  willing  laid  aside.'* 

The  Infidel  chiefs  make  a  sortie  and  gain  a 
temporary  advantage  under  the  leadership  of 
the  fair  and  brave  Clorinda : 

"About  her  shoulder  shone  her  golden  locks, 
Like  sunny  leaves  on  alabaster  rocks.'* 

And  yet, 

"  Her  looks  with  fire,  her  eyes  with  lightning  blase." 

Satan,  fearful  that  the  Christian  host  may 
finally  succeed,  assembles  in  solemn  council 
the  peers  of  his  infernal  realm : 

"  About  their  prince  each  took  his  wonted  seat. 
On  thrones  red  hot,  ibuilt  of  burning  brass ; 

Pluto  in  middest  heav'n  his  trident  great, 
Of  rusty  iron  huge  that  forged  was ; 

The  rocks  on  which  the  salt  sea  billows  beat, 
And  Atlas  tops,  the  clouds  in  height  that  pass, 

Compared  to  his  huge  person,  mole-hills  be ; 

60  his  rough  front,  his  horns  so  lifted  be." 


Throughout  this  description,  as  elsewhere, 
we  are  reminded  of  Milton,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  Milton  reminds  us  of  Tasso.  The 
council  ended,  Satan  thunders  his  commands, 
and  forthwith 

"The  earth  was  filled  with  devils,  and  empty  hell." 

Meanwhile,  the  fair  Armida, 

"  Who  made  each  knight  himself  and  God  forget," 

with  a  view  of  drawing  off  a  portion  of  the  be- 
sieging army,  and  thereby  impairing  its  strength 
and  efficiency,  visits  the  camp  of  Godfrey,  and 
tells  the  story  of  her  fancied  wrongs.  By  her 
tears,  entreaties,  and  seductive  arts,  she  suc- 
ceeds in  enlisting  in  her  service  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Christian  knights,  who  vie  with  each 
other  in  proffering  their  swords  to  regain  her 
lost  kingdom  and  crown  : 

"  Her  cheeks,  on  which  this  steaming  nectar  fell, 

'Still'd  through  the  limbeck  of  her  diamond  eyes; 
The  roses  white  and  red  resembled  well. 

Whereon  the  rosy  May-dew  sprinkled  lies, 
When  the  fair  morn  first  blusheth  from  her  cell, 

And  breatheth  balm  from  open'd  Paradise ; 
Thus  sighed,  thus  mourn'd,  thus  wept  this  lovely  queen, 

And  in  each  drop  bathed  a  grace  unseen." 

But  Armida,  as  false  as  fair,  having  accom- 
plished her  purpose,  leads  the  enamored  knights 
into  her  stately  castle,  and,  having  enchanted 
them,  sends  them  as  prisoners,  bound  in  fetters, 
to  her  ally,  the  King  of  Egypt 

Meanwhile  Solyman  attacks  the  Christian 
camp  by  night ;  God  sends  down  in  aid  of  God- 
frey the  archangel  Michael,  who,  with  flaming 
sword  and  diamond  shield,  disperses  the  fiends 
and  furies,  and  drives  them  back  to  their  native 
hell.  The  description  of  Michael,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  earth,  more  radiant  than  the  cloud- 
less, noon-day  sun,  is  suggestive  of  Raphael  in 
Paradise  Lost,  who 

"  seems  another  mora 
Risen  on  mid  noon," 

though  Milton  has  doubtless  improved  upon 
the  original  of  Tasso : 

"Quando  a  paro  col  sol,  ma  piri  lucento 
L*ange1o  gli  appari  dall  oriente." 

Godfrey  prepares  for  the  final  assault,  when 
the  forests,  from  which  the  Christians  pro- 
cure timber  for  their  battering-rams  and  other 
warlike  engines,  is  enchanted  by  Ismeno  the 
wizard, 

"  So  that  each  tree  hath  life,  and  sense  each  bough." 

The  bravest  and  hardiest  of  the  Christian 
knights  having  confronted  the  terrors  of  the 
enchanted  forest  to  no  purpose,  the  besieging 
army,  compelled  to  suspend  warlike  operations, 
becomes  disheartened,  and  then  demoralized 
and  mutinous,  when  Godfrey  is  informed  in  a 
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dream  that  Rinaldo,  who,  after  killing  Ger- 
nando,  had  withdrawn  from  the  camp,  must  be 
pardoned  and  recalled,  in  order  to  ensure  final 
success.  Two  knights  are  accordingly  detailed 
for  this  service.  They  learn  from  a  wizard  that 
Rinaldo  has  been  spirited  away  by  the  beauti- 
ful Armida  to  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Thither 
they  embark  in  a  shallop,  and,  with  a  fairy  dam- 
sel for  a  pilot,  essay  the  dangers  of  the  deep: 

"The  wondrous  boat  scant  touch'd  the  troubled  main." 

Their  fair  helmsman  beguiles  the  perilous  voy- 
age with  various  discourse,  and  thus  foretells 
the  discovery  of  America : 

"Thy  sUp  (Columbus)  shall  her  ranvas  wing 
Spread  o'er  that  world,  that  yet  concealed  lies." 

The  goodly  prospect  of  the  Fortunate  Isles 
looms  up  in  the  distance.  Then  follows  a  glow- 
ing description  of  the  enchanted  gardens  of 
Armida,  where  Rinaldo  is  held  in  thrall  by 
the  wily  and  voluptuous  queen.  This  magical 
garden, 

"  Fairer  than  that  where  grew  the  trees  of  gold," 

with  its  odorous  breath,  ambrosial  fruits,  eter- 
nal sunshine,  and  everlasting  Spring,  is  a  most 
beautiful  prototype  of  the  Garden  of  Edeu  in 
Paradise  Lost ; 

Un'  isoletta,  la  qual  nome  prende 

Con  )e  vicine  sue  dalla  Fortuna ; 
Quinci  ella  in  cima  a  una  montagna  ascende 

Disabitata,  e  cTombre  oscura  e  braua ; 
E  per  incanto  a  lei  oevose  rende 

Le  spalle  e  i  fiauchi,  e  senia  neve  alcuna 
Le  lascia  il  capo  verdeggiante  e  vago ; 
E  ri  fbnda  un  palagio  appresso  un  lago. 

Camto  xnr,  70. 

"The  winds  breathe  spikenard,  myrrh,  and  balm  around." 

.   "The  olive  fat  there  ever  buds  and  flowers, 
The  honey-drops  from  hollow  oaks  distill. 
The  falling  brook  her  silver  streams  down  pours, 
With  gentle  murmur  from  their  native  bill." 

"  Mild  was  the  air,  the  skies  were  clear  as  glass, 
The  trees  no  whirlwind  felt,  nor  tempests'  smart, 
But  ere  the  fruit  drop  off,  the  blossom  comes ; 
This  springs,  that  tills,  that  ripeneth,  aud  this  blooms." 

"  The  quiet  seas  below  lie  safe  and  still : 

The  green  wood  like  a  garland  grows  aloft  i 
Sweet  cave*  within,  cool  shades  and  waters  shrill, 
Where  lie  the  nymphs  on  moss  and  ivy  soft." 

"  There  welleth  out  a  bit,  dear,  bubbling  spring. 
Whose  waters  pure  the  thirsty  guests  entice ; 

But  in  those  liquors  cold  the  secret  sling 
Of  strange  and  deadly  poison  closed  lies ; 

One  sup  thereof  the  drinker's  heart  doeth  bring 
To  sudden  joy,  whence  laughter  vain  doeth  rise  t 

Nor  that  strange  merriment  once  stops  or  stays 

Till,  with  his  laughter's  end,  he  ends  his  days." 

•  "The  garden  sweet  spread  forth  her  green  to  show; 

The  moving  crystal  from  the  fountains  plays ; 
Fair  trees,  high  plants,  strange  herbs,  and  flowreU  new, 
Sunshiny  hills,  dales  hid  from  Phoebus'  rays, 


Groves,  arbors,  mossy  caves  at  once  they  view ; 
And  that  which  beauty  most,  moat  wonder  brought 
No  where  appear'd,  the  art  which  all  this  wrought." 

Rinaldo,  despite  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
the  fair  Armida,  accompanies  the  two  knights 
on  their  return  to  the  Christian  camp,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  dissipating  the  terrors  of  the  en- 
chanted forest.  Godfrey,  thereupon,  procures  - 
timber  for  the  construction  of  his  military  en- 
gines and  prepares  for  the  final  assault  The 
soldiers  receive  the  sacrament  and  then  ad- 
vance. After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  Holy 
City  is  won.  As  the  banner  of  the  crimson 
Cross  is  unfurled  from  the  battlements,  the  ex- 
ultant shout  of  victory  echoes  from  valley  to 
hill-top : 

"  Earth  laughs  for  joy,  the  streams  forbear  their  haste. 
Floods  clap  their  hands,  on  mountains  dance  the  pines, 
And  Sion's  towers  and  sacred  temples  smile, 
For  their  deliv'rance  from  that  bondage  vile." 

In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  the  multi- 
tudinous hosts  of  the  allied  Egyptian  army 
appears  upon  the  field,  and  another  battle  must 
be  fought  by  Godfrey  with  his  exhausted  troops. 
Allowing  themselves  a  single  day  to  recruit 
their  wasted  energies, 

"The  godly  Frenchmen  on  their  knees  down  fell 
To  pray,  and  kiss'd  the  earth,  and  then  up-left 
To  fight." 

Rinaldo,  who  "gave  more  deaths  than  strokes," 
as  if  to  atone  for  the  inglorious  past,  performs 
prodigies  of  valor,  his 

"  fury,  haste,  and  ire 
Seem'd  earthquake,  thunder,  tempest,  storm  and  fire." 

The  slaughter  is  terrible: 

"  In  parts  so  many  were  the  traitors  cleft. 
That  those  dead  men  had  uo  dead  bodies  left" 

"  Of  bodies,  some  upright,  some  groveling  lay, 
Arid  for  themselves  eat  graves  out  of  the  clay." 

The  field  is  won,  the  battle  ended,  and,  with 
it,  the  Jerusalem  Delivered — after  the  Divina 
Commedia — the  pride  of  Italian  literature,  and, 
if  not  the  greatest,  probably  the  most  perfect 
epic  of  modern  times. 

The  appearance  of  the  Jerusalem  was  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  bitterest  controversies 
that  has  ever  disfigured  the  annals  of  literature. 
It  was  at  once  compared  to  the  Orlando ;  and 
Tasso,  by  not  a  few,  was  placed  forthwith  above 
Ariosto.  The  latter  had  been  crowned  with  the 
laurel  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  literary 
world,  and  a  whole  people  do  not  surrender  the 
objects  of  their  idolatry  without  a  struggle. 
Besides,  genius  is  imperious,  and  two  such 
divinities  could  not  reign  supreme  upon  the 
Italian  Parnassus.  The  literary  oligarchy  of 
the  Delia  Crusca  fulminated  its  anathemas. 
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Their  respective  partisans  opened  fire  with 
every  missile  known  to  literary  warfare.  The 
battle  raged  around  the  walls  of  Tasso's  prison- 
house  with  ever  increasing  fury,  whilst  the  poet, 
already  on  the  verge  of  distraction,  defended 
himself  with  dignified  calmness  and  manly  vigor, 
until,  at  length,  exhausted  by  assaults  so  desper- 
_  ate  and  long-continued,  he  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  violence,  if  not  the  justice  of 
their  criticisms  by  recasting  his  great  epic  under 
the  title  of  the  Jerusalem  Conquered. 

Tasso  is  the  Correggto  of  poets.  In  both 
we  note  the  same  lightness  of  touch,  and  elabo- 
rate finish — the  same  symmetry  of  outline  and 
harmony  of  coloring — the  same  peculiar  grace 
in  the  disposition  and  altitudes  of  their. figures, 
which,  though  betraying,  if  examined  critically, 
a  certain  tone  of  affectation  and  sentimentality, 
are  invested  with  a  magical  charm  which  fasci- 
nates you  nevertheless.  In  both  we  find  the 
purest  type  of  ideal  beauty — an  ethereal,  spir- 
itual, almost  effeminate  beauty,  together  with 
the  same  marked  prominence  assigned  to  the 
principal  figure — Godfrey,  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
ttt«  "star  of  knighthood  and  flower  of  chiv- 
alry," appears  scarcely  less  divine  in  the 
grand  tableau  of  Jerusalem  Delivered  than  the 
infant  Christ  in  the  La  Notte  of  Correggio, 
who,  as  the  central  light  of  that  immortal 
master-piece,  radiates  the  divinity  of  the  God- 
man  with  an  insufferable  brightness,  not  only 
illuminating  the  darkness  of  the  night,  but  daz- 
zling the  sight  of  the  astonished  spectators, 
whHst  it  transfigures  and  glorifies  the  homely 
scene  of  His  humble  birth. 

The  genius  of  Tasso  is  essentially  lyrical. 
A  poet  of  exquisite  feeling,  full  of  tenderness 
and  passion,  with  a  delicate  taste,  an  ethereal 
fancy,  and  a  masterly  command  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  Nature  evidently  intended  him  for  a, 
lyrical  poet.  Even  his  great  epic  is  character- 
istically lyric  "  The  heroic  style,"  says  the 
poet  himself,  "should  be  between  the  simple 
gravity  of  the  tragic  and  flowing  beauty  of  the 
lyric,  and  superior  to  both  in  the  splendor  of  a 
marvelous  majesty."  Notwithstanding  its  gen- 
eral unity,  the  Jerusalem  is  fragmentary  and 
episodical.  In  the  absence  of  romantic  ballads, 
its  beautiful  stanzas  have  furnished  the  Italians 
a  series  of  tender  and  graceful  odes,  glowing 
with  genuine  sentiment  and  passion,'  such  as 
once  were  sung  by  the  gondoliers  of  the  Arno 
and  the  Po,  or  re-echoed  with  such  magical 
effect  over,  the  moonlit  waters  of  the  Venetian 
lagoons.* 

*  An  Italian  friend  assures  me  that  these  stanzas  are  still  re- 
cited by  the  improvisatores  of  Naples  and  the  peasantry  of  the 
Central  Appenines.  ... 


Tasso  is  eminently  subjective.  He  has  every-, 
where  strongly  impressed  the  peculiarities  of 
his  genius  upon  the  productions  of  his  nurse. 
Serious  by  nature,  religious  by  conviction,  and 
inclined  to  melancholy,  from  a  .  sad  and  bitter 
experience,  there  is  every-where  blended  with 
the  magical  sweetness  and  musical-enchantment 
of  his  song  a  pathetic  undertone  of  pensive  sad- 
ness, breathing  a  spirit  of  the .  most  refined 
elegy — a  mournful  refrain  of  unrequited  love  or 
unmerited  wrong — like  the  plaintive  voice  of 
Clorinda  issuing  from  the  living  trunks  of  the 
enchanted  forest  With  the  laurel  of  his  poetic 
crown  is  entertained  the  melancholy  cypress — 
with  the  sweetness  and  perfumes  of  a  garden 
of  spices  there  mingles  the  incense  that  rises 
from  the  censer  of  a  broken  heart 

It  is  perhaps  a  much  easier,  though  less 
grateful  task,  to  indicate  an  author's  faults  than 
to  appreciate  his  beauties.  Though  the  Jeru- 
salem combines  the  most  essential  elements  of 
a  great  epic  poem,  still  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Tasso  possessed,  in  its  broadest  ac- 
ceptation, the  fullness,  plastic  power,  and  many- 
sidedness  of  the  true  epic  poet  Boileau  speaks 
with  undue  severity  of  the  tinsel  of  Tasso,  as 
compared  with  the  pure  gold  of  Virgil : 

"  Et  le  clinquant  da  Tint  a  toot  l'or  de  VirgOe." 

That  he  is  inferior  to  Virgil,  to  whom,  among 
ancient  poets,  he  may  be  most  appropriately 
compared,  no  one  will  deny ;  and  yet  the  dis- 
tance is  much  less  than  between  Artosto  and 
Homer. 

His  grace  at  limes  appears  artificial — his 
characters  somewhat  ideal— commanding  our 
respect  and  admiration  rather  than  our  sym- 
pathy and  affection ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more 
objectionable  to  modern  taste,  there  is  a  tone 
of  sentiment  aud  gallantry,  bordering  on  effem- 
inacy, -on  the  part  of  his  heroes;  which,  how- 
ever, could  well  be  pardoned  in  an  age  in  which 
the  "love  of  God  and  the  ladies"  was  the  sole 
duty  of  man.  The  concttti,  or  conceits,  so 
severely  censured  by  the  critics  of  Tasso,  are, 
at  the  same  time,  less  numerous  and  more 
venial  than  they  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
Wherever  we  find  a  superfluous  member  or  re- 
dundant phrase  it  will  generally  be  found;  an 
unwilling .  sacrifice  to  the  necessities  of  the 
ottava  rima,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  meters. 
In  the  Jerusalem  there  is,  perhaps,  an  excess 
of  what  is  usually  styled  the  epic  machinery, 
whilst  some  of  the  episodes,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Story  of  Olinto  and  Sophronia,  do  not 
spring .  spontaneously  from  the  subject  itself. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  defects  that  contribute 
to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  like  a  mole 
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upon  the  white  neck  of  a  beautiful  woman,  as 
Goethe  expresses  it;  and  we  instinctively  feel 
that  we  should  admire  it  less,  if  it  were  more 
faultlessly  perfect  than  it  already  is. 


HAIR  GHOSTS. 


WEARY  with  a  long  journey,  confused  by 
the  uproar  of  a  great  city,  with  its  multi- 
tude of  sights  and  sounds,  excited  and  exhausted 
by  the  restless  atmosphere  which  seemed  to 
pervade  every  thing,  even  the  stones  in  the 
streets,  I  reached  my  nephew's  house  just  at 
twilight.  I  had  been  tempted  from  my  quiet 
country  home  to  witness  the  marriage  of  my 
great  niece — not  that  I  was  so  very  old,  but 
early  marriages  had  made  me  a  grandaunt 
while  middle-aged.  I  was  welcomed  with  a 
warm  cordiality  which  left  me  nothing  to  wish, 
and  made  to  feel  that  my  presence  would  give 
an  added  grace  to  the  coming  nuptials. 

After  dinner,  at  an  hour  that  to  my  country 
ways  would  seem  unseasonable  for  supper,  I 
retired  to  my  own  room,  and  sinking  into  a 
luxurious,  chair,  with  my  feet  resting  on  the 
fender,  in  front  of  a  glowing  fire,  gave  myself 
up  to  a  long  reverie.  For  a  coming  marriage 
sometimes  unlocks  a  chamber  in  an  old  maid's 
heart,  and  she  looks  in  and  sees  what  might 
have  been,  but  what  can  never  happen  now. 
So  deeply  was  I  absorbed  in  memories  of  my 
vanished  youth,  that  I  almost  started  when  1 
raised  my  eyes  to  find  my  niece,  Emily  Morgan, 
looking  at  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
place. 

"  I  hope  1  have  not  frightened  or  disturbed 
you,"  said  she,  with  easy  nonchalance,  drawing 
a  low  chair  opposite  to  me  and  sitting  down, 
"  but  1  came  up  here  to  have  a  little  quiet  chat 
with  you  about  the  wedding,  and  you  made 
such  a  pretty  picture  sitting  there  in  the  fire- 
light that  I  could  not  forbear  looking  a  moment 
at  you  before  I  spoke.  Do  you  know,  Aunt 
Patty,,  that  I  think  you  are  a  very  pretty,  nice- 
looking  old  lady  ?" 

I  smiled,  as  she  said  this,  at  the  assurance 
of  the  young  lady  thus  frankly  expressing  her 
opinion  of  me,  and  thought  how  differently  girls 
were  brought  up  nowadays,  and  what  would 
have  been  the  result  had  I  thus  criticised  an 
aunt  when  I  was  young.  I  had  long  since 
ceased  to  see  any  prettiness  in  my  face  when  I 
looked  in  the  glass,  and  had  not  been  beautiful 
enough  when  a  girl  to  retain  any  traces  of  it 
now,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  look  well  in  young 
eyes,  and  so  I  said — 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear— glad  that 
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you  find  something  that  pleases  you  in  my 

face." 

"But,  Aunt  Patty,  you  would  look  so  much 
better,  so  much  more  like  other  people,  if  you 
would  only  wear  a  chignon.". 

"A  chignon !" 

"  Yes,  a  chignon ;  not  a  long  curl,  but  a  thick 
tress  of  hair  to  braid  with  your  own." 

"Why  should  I  wear  false  hair,  my  dear, 
when  I  have  enough  of  my  own  ?"  and  I  passed 
my  hand  over  my  braided  locks  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  there.  My  hair  had  been  one  of  my 
treasures;  it  was  still  of  dull  black,  without. a 
silver  thread,  and  was  braided  in  the  same  close 
braid  in  which  I  had  always  worn  it. 

"  Not  half  enough  for  the  fashion,  aunt ;  it 
might  have  done  very  well  ten  years  ago,  but 
now  it  makes  your  head  look  like  an  apple. 
You  need  not  be  scrupulous  about  it,  every  body 
wears  it,  and  nobody  is  cheated  into  believing 
that  it  is  your  own.  Every  body  with  a  grain, 
of  sense  knows  that  such  a  quantity  .of  hair 
never  grew  on  any  human  head,  unless  it  were 
Samson's.  Look  here!"  and  putting  up  her. 
hands  to  the  beautiful  coils  of  light  hair  that'  I 
had  admired  so  much,  she  took  off  about  half 
of  it,  and  pulled  out  two  long  tresses,  and  laid' 
them  in  her  lap.  "  If  I,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  wear 
all  this,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  add  a  little 
to  your  braid." 

"  But  why  do  you  wear  it  ?" 

"  For  just  the  same  reason  that  I  wear  pan- 
niers and  high-heeled  shoes,  because  every  body 
else  does,  and  I  woud  rather  look  like  them,  even 
if  they  do,  as  grandmamma  declares,  look  like 
fools.  Besides,  a  chignon  is  the  most  econom- 
ical of  head-dresses — it  saves  ribbons,  laces, 
and  caps.  You  will  get  one,  auntie ;  if  you  do, 
Jacqueline  can  make  your  head  look  so  nice." 

"How  much  will  it  cost  ?" 

Emily  rose  and  looked  at  me  with  the  eyes 
of  a  connoisseur.  She  even  pressed  my  braid 
between  her  hands,  as  if  she  were  calculating 
how  much  hair  it  contained. 

"Well,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  "your  hair 
is  black,  an  easier  color  to  match  than  some 
others,  but  more  difficult  than  you  think,  for 
there  are  many  shades,  from  jet  to  rusty — five 
pounds,  perhaps." 

I  opened  my  eyes  in  amazement ;  half  of  ail 
the  money  which  I  allowed  for  my  wardrobe  for 
a  year. 

"  My  dear—" 

"It's  no  use  talking,  aunt,  you  must  get  a 
good  one  if  any ;  poor  hair  does  not  last  long 
or  look  well ;  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  shows 
the  money.  If  you  take  good  care  of  it,  it  will 
last  a  long  time,  and  you  can  have  it  made  into 
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a  frisette,  like  Mrs.  Rook,  when  you  are  old. 
We  are  all  going  to-morrow  to  a  German  Jew 
in  Princes-street.  He  has  received  a  superior 
lot  of  hair  from  Paris,  and  we  are  to  have  the 
first  choice  from  it  .  Mamma  wants  some  more 
mixed  gray  and  brown ;  her  hair  has  not  kept 
so  well  as  yours,  and  her  chignon  is  too  brown. 
Sophie  must  have  a  new  chestnut  braid,  and  I 
want  a  little  more  myself." 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  you  have  in  your 
hands  and  on  your  shoulders  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  she,  smiling,  and  shaking  the 
rippling  light  locks  over  her  face,  looking  far 
more  lovely  in  their  native  grace  than  in  the 
stiff  tower  of  hair  which  she  had  pulled  down 
for .  her  illustration.  "  Promise  to  come  with 
us — there's  a  good  auntie.  Before  you  have 
worn  it  a  week  you  will  think  no  more  about  it 
than  you  do  about  putting  on  a  pair  of  gloves ; 
they  are  not  your  skin,  and  yet  you  wear  them." 
And  she  leaned  over  and  pressed  her  rosy  lips 
to  mine. 

What  could  I  say  ?  What  mattered  it  what 
I  thought  myself,  if  I  only  pleased  her  ? 

"They  have  been  talking  about  it  down-stairs, 
and  every  body  agreed  that  it  would  take  away 
the  old-fashioned  look  more  than  any  thing  else, 
but  nobody  would  have  dared  ask  you  but  me. 
You  will,  and  you  are  not  angry  ?" 

How  could  I  withstand  her,  and  her  pretty, 
coaxing  ways? 

"No,  I  am  not  angry,  and  I  will  go  to-mor- 
row, if  your  old  aunt's  hair  is  of  such  import- 
ance to  you  all." 

"Emily,"  called  her  mother,  "come  down- 
stairs ;  leave  Aunt  Patty  alone  ;  she  wishes  to 
rest,  and  not  to  listen  to  such  a  chatter-box." 
.  Emily  crowded  her  hair  under  her  net,  and 
left  me  to  my  own  musings.  The  carriage  came 
to  the  door  next  morning,  and  Mrs.  Morgan, 
Sophie,  Emily,  and  myself,  started  on  the  errand 
so  important  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  others,  and 
which  consumed  six  hours  before  it  was  con- 
cluded to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  I 
followed  the  others  as  they  entered  the  narrow 
door  and  ascended  the  flight  of  dirty  stairs 
which  led  to  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Sleiden  and 
Son,  the  dealers  in  hair. 

"Aunt  Patty  is  disgusted  already,"  said  Em- 
ily, laughing,  as,  pausing  on  the  landing,  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  face  as  I  rose  to  her 
level.  "You  must  not  mind  trifles,  auntie,  but 
indeed  I  think  that  we  all  would  better  have  left 
our  noses  at  home." 

She  pushed  open  the  door,  and  we  entered  a 
room  which  had  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
shop  by  a  counter  and  a  few  shelves  containing 


paper  boxes.  A  most  repulsive-looking  man, 
with  a  hooked  nose  and  a  mouth  like  an  ogre, 
came  forward  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  and,  bowing, 
asked  her  what  she  wouM  be  pleased  to  have. 
Of  all  the  various  grades  and  types  of  human- 
ity that  I  had  ever  seen,  he  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  worst;. not  thin,  and  like  the  money- 
getting  Jews  of  play  and  romance,  whose  ava- 
rice ate  away  their  sensuality  as  the  powerful 
acid  eats  away  all  softer  substances  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  but  gross,  rubicund,  and 
leering.  Mrs.  Morgan  knew  him,  and  had  had 
dealings  with  him  before,  probably,  and  his 
appearance  did  not  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  her  as  it  did  upon  me,  but  how  she  could 
have  spoken  twice  to  him  I  could  not  under- 
stand. Had  I  been  alone  I  should  have  turned 
and  fled  from  him  as  a  loathsome  thing.  But 
Mrs.  Morgan  proceeded  at  once  to  business ; 
this  choosing  of  hair  was  an  important  affair, 
and  she  gave  her  undivided  attention  to  it. 

"We  wish  to  look  at  your  new  hair,  for  my-' 
self  first,  if  you  please — brown,  mixed  with 
gray,"  and  she  removed  her  bonnet  and  stood 
where  the  light  fell  full  upon  her. 

"  Sidonia,"  called  he,  and  a  young  girl  came 
from  an  inner  room. 

As  I  looked  at  her  pale,  sad,  refined  face,  I 
wondered  what  hard  fate  had  consigned  her  to 
such  a  master.  She  opened  box  after  box, 
taking  out  long  tresses,  and  holding  them  care- 
fully by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Morgan's  head,  tried 
to  select  the  proper  shade.  While  she  did  this 
Mr.  Sleiden  was  about  to  employ  himself  in  the 
same  way  for  Sophie. 

"If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  place  the  boxes 
with  the  chestnut  hair  on  the  counter,"  said  she, 
drawing  back  from  him,  "  I  will  not  trouble  you 
to  do  it ;  my  sister  understands  perfectly  the 
shade  that  will  suit  me." 

"It  shall  be  done  as  the  fraulein  Wishes," 
said  he,  with  an  ugly  look  of  his  wicked  eyes. 

Both  shades  were  difficult  to  find.  The  pro- 
fusion of  gray  mixed  with  Mrs.  Morgan's  brown 
locks  gave  them  a  peculiar  shade,  beside  which 
all  other  browns  looked  yellow  or  auburn,  and 
the  beautiful  chestnut  of  Sophie  seemed  to  grow 
on  no  other  heads  but  her  own.  Mr.  Sleiden 
watched  the  girls  as  they  took  up  and  rejected 
one  tress  after  another. 

"  The  upper  row  of  boxes,  Sidonia,"  said  he, 
at  last 

Her  face  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  she  took 
one  from  his  hand  and  produced  a  long  braid, 
which,  laid  upon  Mrs.  Morgan's  hair,  could  not 
be  told  from  her  own.  At  the  same  time  he 
handed  Emily  a  long  chestnut  braid,  glossy  and 
shining  like  Sophie's. 
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"No#  try  your  skill  on  my  friend,"  said  she, 
pointing  to  me. 
The  Jew  looked  at  me  critically. 
"  Madame's  hair  is  iron-black,"  said  he. 
"  The  left-hand  box  in  the  upper  row,"  and  he 
took  from  it  a  tress  of  hair  of  a  length  and 
thickness  which  drew  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  admiration  from  all. 

"It  is  very  long  and  heavy,"  said  he,  with  a 
bow  and  a  smirk,  "and  is  just  madame's  color." 

He  was  about  to  lay  it  lightly  on  my  head, 
when  Emily  interposed. 

"I  will  try  it,"  said  she,  and,  turning  me 
round  to  the  light,  she  called  the  others  to  see 
how  exactly  like  it  was. 

Sidonia  seemed  to  remember  perfectly  the 
tint  that  Emily  wanted  for  herself,  for  she  pro- 
Cured  it  at  once,  and  our  morning's  work  was 
finished.  When  we  entered  the  carriage  I  drew 
a  long  breath,  for  the  whole  scene  had  op- 
pressed me  like  an  ugly  nightmare. 

The  wedding-day  dawned  bright  and  beauti- 
ful. Under  the  hands  of  Jacqueline  my  head 
assumed  an  appearance  which  was  frightful  in 
my  own  eyes,  but  excessively  becoming,  my 
nieces  assured  me,  as  they  saw  the  massive 
braid,  which  made  my  head  ache  with  its  un- 
accustomed weigh*  Their  beautifully  shaped 
heads  were  transformed  into  something  as  nearly 
resembling  the  hair  towers  of  the  African  tribes 
which  Monsieur  Du  Chaillu  has  portrayed  as 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  become.  But  the 
girls  looked  lovely  in  their  own  eyes  and  those 
of  their  friends. 

The  wedding-day  was  at  last  over.  The  li- 
brary had  glittered  with  silver,  glass,  jewels,  and 
bronze,  given  by  the  dear  five  hundred  friends 
who  cared  little  for  the  bride,  but  expected  the 
same  in  return  whenever  they  reached  the  altar, 
and  were  only  lending  their  money  without  in- 
terest. The  bride  had  been  kissed  and  con- 
gratulated, the  wedding-veil  and  shining  satin 
had  been  exchanged  for  the  brown  hat  and 
traveling  dress,  the  guests  had  departed  in 
groups,  and  we  at  last  sat  down  to  rest.  The 
only  room  in  the  house  that  retained  even  the 
semblance  of  order  was  the  one  allotted  to  me, 
and  Mrs.  Morgan;  Sophie,  and  Emily  followed 
me  there,  and  sat  down  for  a  last  few  words 
while  the  servants  were  arranging  our  apart- 
ments for  the  night  Everyone  had  some  little 
humorous  incident  to  relate,  for  they  were  all 
quick-witted  and  observant,  and  amid  jest  and 
laughter  the  hands  of  the  little  French  clock 
were  gliding  round  to  twelve. 

At  last  one  of  those  sudden  silences  that 
often  follow  the  gayest  moments  fell  like  a  hush 
Upon  us  all,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken.   I  had 


been  leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  and  saw 
nothing  but  the  folds  of  my  own  dress,  and  my 
thoughts  had  traveled  for  a  few  seconds.  The 
silvery  chimes  of  the  clock  called  them  home. 
I  looked  up.  Good  heavens  1  was  I  dreaming, 
or  what  had  befallen  me?  But  a  few  moments 
since  Emily  had  sat  by  my  side.  She  had  not 
moved,  to  my  knowledge ;  neither  had  I.  But 
as  I  looked  for  her  I  saw  the  heavy  face  of  a 
young  German  girl,  stolid  and  simple.  She 
wore  a  short  peasant  dress,  which  showed  her 
clumsy  ankles  and  thick  hobnailed  shoes ;  she 
had  in  her  rough,  freckled  hands  a  worn  book 
in  leather  covers,  and  a  coarse  cotton  hand- 
kerchief worked  with  blue ;  her  long,  fair  hair, 
in  massive  braids  hanging  down  her  back,  was 
tied  with  faded  blue  ribbons.  Was  this  an  op- 
tical delusion  ?  I  put  out  my  hand  and  touched 
her.  It  felt  flesh  and  blood,  and  I  spoke.  She 
gazed  stupidly  in  my  face,  and  muttered  some 
strange  gutturals,  which  I  did  not  understand. 

Bewildered,  I  turned  to  Sophie,  but  where 
was  she?  In  the  chair  in  which  she  was  sit- 
ting was  a  bare-legged  Irish  girl,  with  ragged 
skirts  and  gleaming  hazel  eyes;  her  chestnut 
hair  was  hanging  in  rough  elf-locks  about  her 
shoulders,  and  she  began  in  whining,  pleading 
tones,  to  beg  me,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  for  a 
bit  or  sup  to  keep  her  ould  father  from  starving, 
and  the  saints  would  bless  me  for  iver  and  iver, 
and  the  Howly  Vargin  make  my  bed  in  glory. 
I  pressed  my  hands  to  my  temples ;  I  was 
surely  in  the  first  stages  of  delirium,  and  these 
were  but  the  phantoms  of  my  excited  brain. 

I  rose  from  the  chair  and  turned  to  the  couch 
on  which  Mrs.  Morgan  had  flung  herself.  She 
was  lying  quite  still  and  motionless,  and  when 
I  spoke  to  her  she  did  not  answer.  Her  ap- 
pearance froze  me  with  horror.  Faster  than  a 
dissolving  view  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance and  her  figure  changed.  Now  she  lay 
still  and  rosy  like  a  young  girl  asleep,  with  the 
flush  of  health  upon  her  cheek,  brown  hair  rip- 
pling away  from  her  low  forehead,  and  hands 
with  taper  lingers  and  pink-tinted  palms.  Then 
in  an  Instant  the  hands  would  grow  blue-veined 
and  shrunken,  the  fair  skin  become  withered, 
the  brown  hair  lie  in  silver  threads  upon  the 
wrinkled  forehead,  the  face  grow  ashy  pale,  the 
eyelids  hah*  unclose,  and  the  jaw  drop,  and  the 
dress  changed  as  rapidly  from  the  night-robe 
of  a  young  girl,  trimmed  with  delicate  frills  and 
lace,  to  the  stiff  folds  of  a  shroud. 

I  screamed  in  terror,  but  my  own  voice 
sounded  strangely  in  my  ears.  Was  I  changed 
into  some  strange  being  like  the  others?  I 
took  a  candle  and  walked  toward  the  cheval 
glass.   I  tottered  as  I  went.   What  creature 
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was  that  Coming  out  of  the  dusky  depths  to 
meet  me?  It  came  toward  me,  and  when  I 
raised  the  candle  it  did  the  same.  Ah,  it  was 
I,  then,  in  this  strange  body.  With  trembling 
hands  I  held  the  candle  closer  still  and  looked — 
so  closely  in  my  eagerness  that  the  plate-glass 
shivered  and  broke.  The  face  that  looked  at 
me  belonged  not  to  the  Caucasian  race.  The 
oblique  eyes,  swarthy  skin,  high  cheek-bones, 
spoke  .of  Mongolian  blood.  The  hair  was 
drawn  tightly  back  from  the  forehead,,  reveal- 
ing all  the  harsh  outlines  in  their  unadorned 
ugliness.  I  wore  an  open  tunic  of  dark-blue 
flowered  silk,  the  loose-hanging  sleeves  of  which 
fell  back  in  long  points  as  I  raised  the  candle, 
and  showed  a  lining  of  dull  red.  The  under- 
skirt was  of  sea-green  silk,  with  dragons,  but- 
terflies, and  flowers  embroidered  upon  it  in 
brilliant  silks  and  gold  thread  :  it  was  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  broad  scarf,  and  reached  just 
below  the  knee,  meeting  full  trowsers  of  the 
same  material,  gathered  in  bindings  around  the 
ankles.  Small  feet,  so  small  that  I  wondered 
how  I  ever  balanced  myself  upon  them,  peeped 
out  from  those  in  shoes  without  shape  or  come- 
liness, but  made  of  heavy  rich  red  silk,  em- 
broidered with  gold.  I  shivered  at  the  thought 
that  this  was  I  and  not  I.  I  stared  at  my  coun- 
terfeit presentment  with  those  oblique  eyes, 
that  seemed  as  if  they  were  only  made  to  look 
through  cracks.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
that  fell  from  my  lips  were  as  foreign  to  my  ears 
as  the  face  was  unfamiliar  to  my  eyes. 

Ah,  I  should  go  mad  with  my  double  con- 
sciousness. Now  I  understood  the  torture  of 
those  wretched  beings  whom  wicked  fairies  and 
necromancers  had  imprisoned  in  other  bodies 
besides  their  own,  and  turned  pitifully  to  my 
companions  in  misfortune.  But  the  German 
girl,  whatever  her  thoughts,  sat  as  stolidly  still 
as  if  she  had  been  cut  out  of  wood,  and  the  Irish 
beggar  never  ceased  her  importunities.  My 
own  thoughts  were  growing  confused  and 
chaotic.  The  quiet  every-day  scenes  of  my  life 
were  fading  away,  and  low  houses,  with  wide- 
open  doors,  straw  mattings  and  bamboo  furni- 
ture, lackered  tables  and  curious  China  mon- 
sters, were  taking  their  places  ;  pagodas  rose  in 
the  air  instead  .of  steeples,  and  foreign  forms 
of  vegetable  life  blotted  out  the  old  familiar 
trees  and  grass.  I  tried  hard  to  prevent  my  in- 
dividuality from  slipping  away  from  me.  1 
clutched  at  the  carved  mirror  with  those  slender 
brown  fingers  with  long  nails,  which  I  knew 
were  not  mine.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be 
sliding  away  from  me. 

The  door  opened  and  showed  the  face  of  Mr. 
Morgan.    I  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  would  have 
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sprung  toward  him  had  not  my  diminutive  feet 
prevented  me. 

"Mrs.  Morgan,"  he  began;  then  looking 
round  in  astonishment— "Eh  1.  what  I  dressed 
for  a  masquerade  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Why- 
do  n't  some  of  you  speak,  and  have  done  with 
this  nonsense  ?" 

We  were  not  dumb,  and.  our  tongues  were, 
soon  unloosed,  but  he  could  not  understand  us, 
nor  we  ourselves.  He  stamped  impatiently  and' 
muttered  something  very  like  an  oath. .  He 
looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  bu^ 
when  he  approached  his  wife  he  was  struck  by 
the  same  horror  which  had  overcome  me.  He 
turned  quickly  toward  the  door.  Would  he 
leave  us  in  the  possession  of  this  demoniac 
power,  whatever  it  might  be?  As  he  turned 
his  face  away  my  last  sane  thought  seemed  leav- 
ing me.  I  tottered  toward  him,  and  reached 
out  my  hand  to  grasp  his  arm,  but  I  had  mis- 
calculated the  distance,  and  fell  nearly  at  his 
feet.  In  falling  I  struck  my  head  sharply 
against  a  low  easy-chair :  for  a  moment  I  thought 
heaven  and  earth  were  coming  together,  but  the 
confusion  was  quickly  followed  by  a  feeling  of 
relief  and  clearness. 

Mr.  Morgan  stooped  to  lift  me  op,  but  I 
sprang  lightly  to  my  feet  fcje  stared  at  me  in 
still  greater  amazement. 

"Why,  Aunt  Patty,"  said  he,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  "where  were  you  just  now  when  I  came 
into  the  room,  and  found  nothing  but  fools  and 
mummery  ?" 

Amazed  as  himself,  I  could  not  reply.  I 
pressed  my  hands  mechanically  to  my  temples, 
and  strove  to  collect  my  thoughts.  I  could 
stand  without  tottering.  I  glanced  at  my  feet ; 
my  crimson  shoes  were  gone,  and  black  satin 
slippers  were  there  instead,  and  just  beyond 
them  lay  a  black  chignon.  Every  thing  became 
clear  at  once.  Quick  as  thought  I  seized  the 
clustering  chestnut  locks ;  they  came  off  in  my 
hand,  and  Sophie  stood  beside  me.  I  lore  off 
the  long  light  braids  of  the  stolid  German  girl, 
and  Emily's  eyes  danced  and  sparkled  once 
more.  The  brown  hair  with  its  silver  strands ' 
once  laid  aside,  and  Mrs.  Morgan's  comely, 
pleasant  face  appeared  again.  Nobody  spoke 
for  a  few  moments,  but  all  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  if  they  had  passed  through  some  terrible 
crisis. 

"Now,  what  does  all  this  mean?"  inquired 
Mr.  Morgan. 

"  I  can  not  tell,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  only 
know  that  I  have  felt  as  I  never  wish  to  feel 
again." 

"I  know,"  cried  I,  hastily  gathering  up  the 
various-colored  tresses  in  my  hands,  "it  is 
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these  terrible  chignons  that  are  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief.  They  shall  be  carried  back  to 
that  Sleidens  to-morrow." 

Sophie  looked  longingly  at  the  beautiful  tress. 

"  I  shall  never  mid  another  such  a  match  for 
my  hair;  but  it  had  better  go." 

No  one  else  objected;  indeed,  I  think  they 
were  glad  at  heart  at  the  thought  of  parting 
with  them. 

"If  no  one  can  or  will  explain  any  thing," 
said  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  anger  was  generally  as 
evanescent  as  foam,  "I  think  we  had  better 
leave  the  only  sensible  one,  Aunt  Patty,  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  Iter  apartment." 

They  followed  his  suggestion,  and  left  me 
still  holdiug  the  clustering  locks  in  my  hands 
just  as  the  clock  struck  two.  Of  one  thing  I 
was  sure — they  never  should  leave  my  posses- 
sion till  I  returned  them  to  the  Jew. 
-  Whether  the  others  had  felt  as  keen  a  sense 
of  horror  as  I  at  finding  themselves  in  another 
body,  or  whether,  having  less  individuality,  the 
change  had  not  been  so  terrible,  I  was  resolved 
that  the  experience  should  not  be  repeated.  But 
I  think  every  one  was  more  alarmed  and  dis- 
turbed than  they  chose  to  acknowledge,  as  their 
pale,  haggard  faces  showed  the  next  morning. 

After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Morgan  followed  me  to 
my  room. 

"  Have  the  kindness  to  tell  me,  Aunt  Patty, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  what  happened  last  night. 
My  own  recollections  are  too  confused  and 
horrible  to  allow  me  to  trust  them  entirely.  I 
felt  one  moment  so  full  of  life  and  health,  and 
the  next  so  weary  and  exhausted,  so  -  old  and 
close  to  the  grave,  with  such  a  death-like  feel- 
ing at  my  heart—."  She  shuddered,  and  would 
not  go  on. 

I  told  her  as  briefly  and  calmly  as  I  could 
what  I  had  seen  and  felt. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  "I  have  heard  something 
like  this  once  before,  and  could  not  believe  it, 
from  a  friend  who  warned  me  not  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  Jew.  You  will  not  object 
to  going  with  me  to  return  the  hair  ?  I  dare 
not  keep  it  or  destroy  it.  He  must  take  it 
back  again,  if  he  does  not  refund  the  money." 
■  She  rang  the  bell  for  the  carriage,  which 
soon  set  us  down  at  the  Jew's  door,  1  holding 
all  the  way  the  package  of  hair  tightly  in  my 
hand,  half  afraid  to  carry  it,  but  still  more  afraid 
to  trust  it  from  my  sight.  We  found  no  one 
but  Sidonia  in  the  shop. 
.  "  We  have  brought  back  the  hair  we  pur- 
chased yesterday.  It  does  not  suit,"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan,  laying  the  hair  on  the  counter. 

The  girl  undid  the  package,  took  up  the  hair, 
and  passed  it  through  her  hands. 
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"  It  has  been  worn,"  said  she. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Morgan;  "make  any 
allowance  that  you  please  for  that." 

"  I  can  do  nothing  about  the  money.  Madame 
must  see  Mr.  Sleiden." 

"What  is  that,  Sid?"  called  out  a  voice  from 
the  inner  room. 

"The  hair  has  come  back,"  said  she,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  her  cheek  grew  very  pale. 

"  Heavens  I"  cried  the  unseen  person,  "  how 
many  times  has  that  happened  ?" 

"As  many  as  ten,"  returned  Sidonia,  who 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  that  we  were  there. 
"I  never  like  to  sell  any  thing  from  that  upper 
shelf— it  always  comes  back." 

"  It  is  the  Hamburg  hair,"  returned  the  other. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Morgan  of  Sidonia. 

"  I  do  not  know,  madame,"  said  the  girl,  hur- 
riedly.   "If  madame  wishes  to  exchange — " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  as  hurriedly  as  her- 
self, "  I  wish  nothing  here.  Come,  Aunt  Patty, 
our  business  is  ended." 

She  walked  out  of  the  room  and  down  stairs 
so  rapidly  that  she  was  seated  in  the  carriage 
before  I  could  follow  her. 

"  Home,  Peter,  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  said 
she,  hardly  allowing  him  time  to  close  the  door. 

She  told  me  afterward  that  she  felt  as  if 
some  evil  spirit  was  weaving  a  web  around  her 
that  she  must  break  through  at  once,  if  she 
would  not  be  ensnared  forever. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  Jew  kept  both  the 
hair  and  the  money,  for  she  never  trusted  her- 
self in  his  den  again. 

At  dinner  we  found  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's—one of  those  quiet  men  who  read  and 
think  much,  and  who  are  the  repositories  of 
more  singular  stories,  than  ever  find  their  way 
into  print.  The  conversation  turned  upon  that 
never-ending  theme  of  disapprobation  and  sat- 
ire, and  the  gentlemen,  whose  hair  was  cropped 
so  closely  that  you  saw  little  but  skin  and  stub- 
ble where  Nature  had  intended  flowing  locks, 
were  especially,  severe  upon  the  huge  mount- 
ains of  false  hair  with  which  the  ladies  dis- 
figured their  heads. 

"If  the  ladies  only  knew,"  said  Mr.  Lucas, 
"where  the  false  tresses  with  which  they  adorn 
themselves  come  from,  or  what  strange  vitality 
and  subtile  influences  lie  in  human  hair,  and 
how  long  it  retains  these  qualities,  I  think  they 
would  hesitate  much  before  wearing  any  locks 
but  their  own.  I  have  heard  that  hair  taken 
from  people  without  their  consent — and  you 
know  how  much  hair  has  been  stolen  since  it 
has  become  of  such  great  value  through  the 
factitious. demand  of  fashion — has  the  power  of 
transforming  the  wearer  into  the  likeness  of  the 
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owner  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  transformation  generally  takes 
place  at  midnight,  when  mysterious  powers  are 
supposed  to  have  most  influence  over  mortals ; 
and  many  a  lady  has  worn  her  chignon  some 
days  and  laid  it  aside  at  night  before  discover- 
ing all  its  properties." 

Mrs.  Morgan  and  myself  looked  at  each  other 
as  if  we  were  beginning  to  discover  the  solution 
of  last  night's  problem. 

"It  would  be  a  very  curious  study,"  continued 
he,  "to  find  out  how  far  this  is  true— whether 
the  stronger  individuality  would-  not  overcome 
the  weaker,  whether  the  wearer  of  the  stolen 
locks  might  not  be  able  to  subdue  and  com- 
mand the  real  owner  of  the  tresses,  and  pre- 
vent her  from  influencing  her  in  the  least  I 
remember  when  I  was  in  Hamburg  there  was  a 
Jew  dealer  in  hair  who  had  such  an  evil  repu- 
tation for  these  diabolical  locks  that  he  was  at 
last  taken  in  hand  and  forced  to  leave  the  city. 
What  became  of  him  I  do  not  know.  I  heard 
the  most  wonderful  stories  of  four  chignons 
which  he  had  sold  repeatedly,  and  which  seemed 
to  possess  this  power  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
One  was  a  chestnut  of  a  peculiar  shade,  very 
tike  Miss  Sophie's,  I  should  judge  from  the 
description ;  the  hair  was  forcibly  taken  from 
the  head  of  an  Irish' beggar  in  Cork,  who  was 
decoyed  into. a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  her  hair 
cut  away  in  spite  of  her  tears  and  struggles,  be- 
canse  it  just  matched  that  of  a  certain  great 
lady  to  whom  Nature  had  given  scanty  tresses. 
Another,  of  light  flaxen  tresses,  was  taken  from 
the  head  of  a  German  girl  as  she  knelt  in  prayer 
before  a  Madonna's  shrine." 

Emily  and  Sophie  grew  first  pale,  and  then 
red,  but  did  not  raise  their  eyes  from  their 
plates. 

"  Pshaw,  Lucas !"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  "  I  won- 
der how  you  can  tell  such  stories.  They  suit 
well  enough  in  superstitious  legends  and  moldy 
romances,  but  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  reason 
and  common  sense  they  seem  like  the  most 
arrant  folly." 

"Pardon  me,"  he  continued.  "There  are 
many  things  which  we  don't  understand  yet. 
My  informant  actually  averred  that  she  had 
seen  these  things ;  and  as  I  should  have  be- 
lieved her  had  she  told  me  that  she  had  seen  a 
white  crow,  I  do  n't  know  why  I  should  doubt 
her  veracity  on  this  occasion.  Another  of  these 
mysterious  chignons  was  brown,  mixed  with 
white,  the  gray  being  taken  from  the  head  of  a 
dead  woman  who  had  expressly  desired  that  her 
hair  should  not  be  cut  after  death.  The  fourth 
was  a  dull  black  band  of  great  length  and  thick- 
ness "—my  hand  involuntarily  went  up  to  my 


head,  and  felt  only  my  small,  close  braid— "sup- 
posed to  have  been  forcibly  taken,  though  by 
what  means  could  not  be  guessed,  from  • 
Japanese  lady  of  high  rank.  These  chignons 
were  sold  over  and  over  again  with  the  same 
results.  Whoever  wore  them  at  midnight  was 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  the  original 
owner,  till  at  last  the  Jew  became  so  notorious 
that  he  was  forced  to  abscond  with  a  fortune 
which  it  was  said  he  had  made  out  of  those 
tresses ;  for  when  they  were  returned  the  wearers 
were  so  frightened  and  depressed  that  few  of 
them  ever  waited  to  have  their  money  returned. 
But  I  fear  my  story  has  produced  an  unpleasant 
effect,"  as,  raising  his  eyes  from  the  napkin- 
ring  which  he  had  been  rolling  about  the  table 
as  he  talked,  he  saw  the  pale  faces  around  him. 
"I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  told  it;  but  as 
none  of  the  ladies  wear  chignons,  they  could 
not  possibly  have  experienced  any  such  un- 
pleasant effects  as  those  I  have  been  relating." 

With  the  ready  tact  of  a  man  of  the  world,  he 
changed  the  subject  at  once,  and  we  heard  no 
more  of  the  mysterious  hair ;  but  I  for  one  ab- 
jured chignons  forever,  and  concealed  my  small 
braid  under  its  usual  fall  of  black  lace,  and 
while  I  remained  with  them,  my  niece  and  her 
daughters  wore  only  such  tresses  as  Nature  had 
given  them. 


A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  TEA. 


THE  advent  of  the  Chinese  upon  our  shores 
has  given  rise  to  the  question,  What  can 
they  do?  Through  them  important  changes, 
are  prophesied  in  our  domestic  and  agricultural 
economy.  Those  interested  in  the  latter  are 
looking  forward  to  a  revolution  in  the  tea  trade, 
justified,  they  think,  by  the  results  of  attempts 
to  cultivate  the  tea  plant  in  Tennessee  and  other 
parts  of  our  country,  which  results  will  be 
secured  with  more  certainty  in  the  future  by 
Cooly  labor. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  discussing  the  question 
a  few  evenings  since,  one  of  them  declared  tea 
had  been  and  was  a  great  civilizer.  In  support 
of  his  theory  he  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  manners  of  this  age  and  that  when  high- 
born and  beautiful  women  quaffed  mugs  of  ale 
and  strong  beer  for  their  breakfasts,  and  hot 
spiced  wines  at  their  evening  meal — an  age 
when  a  queen,  whose  brutal  lords  had  murdered 
their  victim  while  clinging  to  her  skirts  for  pro- 
tection, was  told  by  them  to  keep  quiet  or  they 
would  "  cut  her  into  collops." 

Although  not  prepared  to  Indorse  the  theory 
of  our  friend,  we  are  inclined  to  give  to  the 
"cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates"  all  the 
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credit  it  demands,  for  it  has  established  that 
most  delightful  reunion  of  our  social  life,  the 
meal  which,  when  the  day  is  done,  unites  all  the 
members  of  our  household  at  the  family  table 
to  partake  of  tea. 

In  this  connection,  therefore,  we  believe 
a  few  facts  concerning  its  introduction  to 
civilization  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portu- 
guese explorers,  who  were  the  most  adventur- 
ous sailors  of  their  lime,  had,  in  some  of  their 
voyages  to  far  climes,  procured  tea,  which, 
with  other  productions  of  the  strange  countries 
they  visited,  they  conveyed  to  Portugal  as  curi- 
osities. When  telling  of  the  wonders  of  those 
regions  they  exhibited  the  black  leaves,  and  de- 
scribed the  delightful  beverages  derived  from 
them.  The  privileged  classes  prepared  and 
supped  it  under  their  direction ;  and  thus  tea 
came  to  be  used  in  Portugal  before  it  was 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  was,  however, 
almost  an  unattainable  luxury,  the  consumption 
of  which  was  confined  to  the  fortunate  few  who 
could  procure  an  infusion  from  some  returned 
traveler. 

The  London  East  India  Company,  which  was 
chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1599,  seems  at  first  to  have  paid 
but  little  attention  to  tea — a  trade  which  it 
afterward  monopolized — for  Macaulay  tells  us 
that  at  the  time  Monk  marched  his  army  from 
Scotland  to  England,  tea  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  London,  and  was  handed  around  to  be 
looked  at  and  tasted  as  a  rarity  from  China; 
yet,  lie  adds,  eight  years  later,  so  important 
had  become  the  trade  in  the  article,  financiers 
had  begun  to  agitate  the  question  of  taxing  it. 
Other  writers  aver  that  tea  was  not  a  staple  of 
the  London  Company  until  1678. 

It  is  probable  that,  amid  the  troubles  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  death  of  Charles  I, 
but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  commodi- 
ties offered  the  public  by  the  London  Company. 
The  Roundheads  were  not  likely  to  indulge  in 
them,  and  the  Cavaliers  were  sufficiently  occu- 
pied with  other  things.  After  the  restoration, 
the  Royalists,  who  were  wont  without  restraint 
to  plunge  into  every  luxury,  and  to  whom  nov- 
elty was  an  irresistible  charm,  had  their  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  new  importation. 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  a  Portuguese  princess, 
had  married  Charles  II  of  England,  who  was 
then  on  the  throne.  She  had  become  familiar 
with  the  herb  in  her  own  country,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  first  who  introduced  it  to  the  English 
Court. 

The  following  lines,  addressed  to  Queen  Cath- 
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erine  on  her  birthday  by  the  poet  Waller,  are 
confirmatory  of  this : 

"The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  regions  whence  the  sun  doth  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  greatly  prize. 
The  Muses'  friend,  tea  does  our  fancy  aid, 
Repress  those  vapors  which  the  head  invade, 
And  keep  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene, 
Fit  on  her  birthday  to  salute  the  queen." 

Previous  to  its  introduction  to  Court,  how- 
ever, it  had  made  its  appearance  in  select  circles, 
and  was  handed  round  as  a  choice  delicacy  at 
parties.  That  it  was  very  rare  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  in  1664.  the  London  Company  could 
procure  but  two  pounds  two  ounces  of  the  herb, 
which  they  presented  to  Charles  II.  It  was 
probably  this  very  tea  with  which  Catherine  re- 
galed the  royal  circle. 

Although  this  trade  became  valuable,  the  use 
of  tea  was  not  at  all  general  in  England  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Prices  for  it  were  so  high — forty  and  fifty  dol- 
lars a  pound  being  asked  for  it — that  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  tables  of  the  poor.  As  late  as 
the  year  1734  Hyson  tea  was  quoted  in  the 
British  Gasette  at  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  per 
pound.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1696,  in  the 
reign  of  William  III,  that  the  London  Company 
established  their  first  factory  at  Canton. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  had  opened 
a  trade  with  Japan,  the  restrictions  of  which 
were  most  humiliating,  tried  to  negotiate  for 
the  herb  called  tea,  to  which  their  attention  had 
been  drawn  by  the  daily  use  of  a  concoction  of 
it  by  the  Japanese. 

With  much  difficulty,  for  the  authorities  had 
restricted  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  merchants 
to  one  town,  and  they  were  permitted  inter- 
course with  only  the  lowest  class  of  citizens  in 
that,  they  procured  a  portion  of  the  leaves  and 
sent  them  to  Holland.  Although  early  intro- 
duced by  these  merchants  into  Europe,  and 
soon  becoming  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, the  Germans  held  to  their  beer,  and 
have  never  taken  much  to  tea.  It  is  very  little 
used  at  the  present  day,  except  in  the  large 
'cities,  where,  on  account  of  its  cost,  it  is 
esteemed  a  luxury — is  made  very  weak  when 
drank,  and  diluted  with  rum  or  vanilla. 

A  gentleman  who  sojourned  for  some  time 
in  Bavaria  states  that  the  Bavarians  have  so 
little  knowledge  of  it  that  not  one  woman  in 
twenty  thousand  knows  how  to  make  it  If 
called  upon  to  prepare  it  it  would  probably  be 
served  as  it  was  once  to  an  Englishman — 
dished  as  greens. 

The  herb  was  early  known  in  Denmark  as 
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'a  medicine — a  gentleman  named  Mendelstoh,  a 
great  traveler,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Danish.  Embassy  in  the  East,  having  so  recom- 
mended it  to  his  countrymen — to  him  it  owes 
its  name — tea. 

When  the  Russian  merchants  first  had  their 
attention  called  to  the  feasibility  of  a  trade  with 
China,  they  essayed  to  open  it  by  sending  their 
caravans  across  the  wastes  of  Siberia,  laden 
with'  woolen's  and  furs.  The  Chinese  offered 
them  in  exchange  for  their  wares  a  commodity 
new  to  them,  and  which  they  described  as  some- 
thing resembling  "wrinkled  worms." 

Suspicious  of  the  new  article,  they  declined 
to  barter,  but  finding  nothing  better  was  offered, 
rather  than  convey  their  goods,  from  the  sale  of 
which  they  had  hoped  to  realize  so  much,  back 
over  the  dismal  road  they  had  come,  they  re- 
luctantly consented  to  the  exchange,  and  re- 
traced their  way  laden  with  the  "  worms." 
•  Upon  reaching  home  and  proclaiming  the 
wonderful  properties  of  the  herb,  they  found 
their  countrymen,  enticed  by  the  novelty,  eager 
to  try  it.  It  was  soon  a  favorite  with  all 
classes,  and  annually  journeys  were  made  to 
Kiachta  and  Miamatchin  to  exchange  Russian 
merchandise  for  China  teas,  the  use  of  money 
being  prohibited  in  the  trade. 

A  few  years  since  it  was  estimated  that  the 
teas  which  were  conveyed  every  season  to  Rus- 
sia, by  way  of  Siberia,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
fairs  held  at  Nijnei  Novogorod,  amounted  to 
over  six  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Russians  rival  the  Chinese  in  the  quan- 
tity of  tea  they  drink.  Their  towns  are  sup- 
plied with  shops  where  the  lower  classes  are 
provided  with  their  favorite  beverage.  Labor- 
ers and  droschky-drivers  fortify  themselves 
against  the  intense  cold  of  their  climate  by  fre- 
quent draughts  of  tea,  served  for  a  trifle  at  the 
shops,  in  a  shallow  bowl,  with  a  lump  of  sugar — 
the  latter  being  deposited  in  the  mouth,  not  in 
the  beverage. 

Tea-sellers  traverse  the  streets  of  the  princi- 
pal cities,  bearing  huge  copper  vessels,  well 
wrapped  in  cloths  that  they  may  retain  the  heat, 
and  deal  out  glasses  of  the  scalding  liquid — 
with  a  slice  of  lemon  floating  on  the  top— to 
the  passers-by. 

The  teas  of  Russia  are  called  "caravan 
teas,"  from  the  fact  that  they  are  brought  by 
caravans  across  the  desert  of  Siberia.  Indeed, 
the  Russians  insist  they  have  the  best  tea  in 
the  world,  averring  that  a  sea  voyage  spoils  the 
flavor  of  the  article,  and  that  it  is  well  known 
the  most  delicate  and  expensive  species  is  never 
exported.  One  who  has  resided  in  Russia 
states,  that  never  anywhere  did  he  taste  such 


tea  as  that  with  which  he  was  regaled  at  St 
Petersburg.  To  be  sure  it  was  yellow  tea,  and 
twenty  dollars  per  pound  had  been  paid  for  it ; 
but  he  also  mentions  excellent  black  tea  at  a 
dollar  a  pound,  and  Frontchouskoy  at  from 
eight  dollars  to  eleven  dollars  per  pound. 

•  To  a  Chinese  tea  is  a  necessary  of  life ;  he 
hates  water,  affirming  to  drink  it  is  to  sacrifice 
his  health.  As  far  back  as  he  has  any  knowl- 
edge, history  and  tradition  tell  him  it  was  the 
national  drink  of  his  race — an  especial  gift  from 
the  gods.  Ask  its  origin,  and  he  will  inform 
you  that  a  Buddhist  saint,  zealous  to  spread  his 
doctrines,  made  a  vow  to  spend  day  and  night 
in  religious  exercises.  Sleep,  however,  over- 
came the  holy  man,  and  in  atonement  for  the 
sin,  and  to  prevent  its  repetition,  he  cut  off  his 
eyelids  and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  Imme- 
diately from  them  sprung  up  a  plant  unknown 
before,  whose  leaves,  on  tasting,  he  found  to 
contain  a  principle  which  gave  him  strength, 
ami  enabled  him,  without  exertion,  to  keep 
awake.  He  speedily  communicated  the  virtues 
of  this  miraculous  herb  to  his  followers;  they 
made  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  which  they  im- 
bibed to  keep  them  sleepless  while  murmuring 
their  long  prayers. 

As  early  as  700  wild  tea  was  taxed  in  China. 
In  the  eleventh  century  houses  were  established 
for  its  preparation  and  sale.  The  Emperor 
Kiang  Loung,  who  was  a  poet,  thus  sings  of  it : 

"  Graceful  are  the  leaves  of  mei-boa,  tweet  scented  and  clear 
are  the  leave*  of  fo-cheon.  .  .  Then  tip  deliberately  the 
delicious  liquor,  tt  will  charm  away  all  the  five  causes  of  dis- 
quietude which  come  to  trouble  us.  You  may  taste  and  you 
may  feel,  but  never  can  you  express  in  words  of  song  that  sweet 
tranquillity  that  we  derive  from  this  essence." 

The  Chinaman  uses  neither  milk  nor  sugar 
in  his  tea,  nor  does  he  allow  it  to  draw  until  it 
becomes  astringent ;  he  drinks  it  while  the  flavor 
and  aroma  are  both  fresh.  When  one  China- 
man would  barter  with  another  the  tea-pot  is 
introduced  as  part  of  the  ceremony.  Some  of 
their  pots  are  odd-looking  vessels  made  of  com- 
mon clay,  with  a  chimney  in  the  center,  through 
which  the  smoke  of  the  lamp,  placed  below  to 
keep  the  beverage  hot,  passes.  The  lower 
classes,  unable  to  purchase  fresh  tea  as  often  as 
they  wish,  use  the  same  leaves  again  and  again, 
adding  ginger,  until  there  is  no  taste  of  tea  left 
The  rich  often  perfume  their  tea  with  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  They  offer  their  prized  bev* 
erage  to  every  visitor,  and  pour  it  out  in  liba- 
tion to  their  gods.  When  their  favorite  idol  is 
carried  through  the  streets  the  devout  make 
tea  parties  for  him,  presenting  the  draught  on 
their  knees,  which  they  swallow  with  avidity 
after  his  godship  has  passed.  The  Chinaman 
never  drinks  green  tea. 
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The  finer  and  more  delicate  the  tea,  the 
greater  care  is  taken  in  its  preparation.  Congo 
tea  is  so  called  because  of  the  work  it  requires 
to  get  it  ready  for  market,  the  word  Congo 
signifying  labor.  Bohea  is  the  name  of  the 
hills  where  this  particular  kind  grows.  Pekoe 
means  "white  hairs,"  descriptive  of  the  down 
on  the  young  leaves  of  which  this  species  is 
prepared.  "Lie  teas"  are  those  which  are 
adulterated.  Ziegel,  or  "brick  tea,"  is  highly 
-prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and  Tar- 
■tary,  who  use  large  quantities  of  it.  It  is  pre- 
pared from  tough  stems  and  spoiled  leaves, 
which  are  mixed  with  grease  and  the  blood  of 
animals,  then  pressed  into  hard  cakes  about 
the  size  of  a  brick.  Of  this  a  soup  is  made, 
with  the  addition  of  mutton  fat  and  milk,  and 
is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  "Tea  bones" 
are  the  stems  of  the  plants. 

The  Japanese  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  tea-plant  from  the  Chinese  in 
the  ninth  century.  They  raise  large  quantities 
of  it,  manuring  it  with  dried  fish  and  the  juice 
of  mustard-seed.  Families  plant  the  hedges 
needed  around  their  premises ;  thus  each  house- 
hold raises  enough  for  its  own  consumption. 
The  planter  has  his  fields  as  far  as  possible 
■from  the  town,  that  the  smoke  may  not  injure 
the  flavor  of  the  leaves.  There  are  tea-houses 
all  over  the  islands.  Upon  the  entrance  of  a 
visitor  into  a  Japanese  dwelling,  the  pipe  and 
the  tea-pot  are  produced,  the  latter  holding 
about  a  couple  of  gills,  while  the  cups  accom- 
panying it  hold  a  tablespoonful  or  more.  A  tea- 
kettle is  the  most  important  article  of  housekeep- 
ing in  Japan ;  it  is  always  seen,  filled  with  water, 
standing  over  a  burning  brazier  of  charcoal. 

The  first  attempt  at  cultivating  tea  in  the 
United  States  was  made  in  Georgia,  in  the 
year  1770.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  tried  in 
several  sections,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
Now,  with  Chinamen  as  the  cultivators,  it  is 
urged  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be 
made  a  profitable  crop,  and  as  fine  tea  grown 
in  our  Southern  States  as  is  produced  in  China. 
The  excessive  roasting,  which  is  alleged  to  be 
necessary  for  a  sea  voyage,  and  which  destroys 
the  freshness,  flavor,  and  aroma  of  the  leaves, 
will  then  be  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  may  now 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  article  sent  on  its 
journey  to  us  overland,  invoices  having  already 
been  received  by  the  Pacific  Railway. 
-  Few  doubt  the  good  effects  of  tea  on  the  hu- 
man system.  The  toiler,  weary  with  head-work 
or  hand-work,  is  equally  refreshed  by  it;  the 
adventurer,  penetrating  the  frozen  zones,  has 
his  chilled  blood  warmed  and  the  tissues  of  his 
body  strengthened  by  its  action  ;  the  sick  man 


on  his  couch  takes  it  as  nourishment,  recom- 
mended by  his  physician,  when  no  other  aliment 
is  allowed;  the  laborer  drinks  it  at  his  evening 
meal,  and  finds  it  refreshes  his  body  and 
strengthens  his  mind. 

The  invalid  Cowper  has  sung  of  it,  and  the 
ponderous  Dr.  Johnston  given  his  testimony  in 
its  favor,  to  which  the  dregs  of  the  cups  he 
poured  on  Mrs.  Thale's  carpet  can  bear  witness. 
Many  a  poet  besides  Waller  owes  his  divine 
afflatus  to  tea.  We  have  knowledge  of  one,  of 
no  mean  reputation,  who  only  writes  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  strong  infusion. 

The  biographer  of  the  poet  Campbell  says 
that  when  Campbell  was  writing  "  Lochiel's 
Warning"  he  went  to  sleep,  bothered  with  the 
indistinct  idea  embodied  in  the  lines : 

"  T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

He  could  not  express  it  to  his  satisfaction. 
Waking  in  the  night  he  caUed  for  a  strong  cup 
of  tea ;  the  idea  was  clear  to  him,  and  he  wrote 
it  as  it  stands. 

A  physician,  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea, 
told  me  of  a  curious  effect  it  once  had  on  him. 
He  was  invited  by  the  late  Professor — afterward 
General — Mitchell,  to  share  a  vigil  with  him  at 
the  Observatory  at  Mount  Adams,  Cincinnati. 
The  night  was  cold,  and  the  Professor  ordered 
tea  as  a  refreshment  in  the  intervals  of  gazing 
at  the  stars.  It  was  produced  very  strong,  and 
they  drank  large  quantities  of  it.  The  physi- 
cian became  as  intoxicated  as  though  he  had 
partaken  of  alcoholic  drink,  and  I  am  not  sure 
he  had  not  to  be  sent  home  in  the  Professor's 
vehicle. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Kuss  take  their 
tea  at  any  time  and  place.  The  Frenchman 
having  no  home  sips  his  at  a  cafe',  or  sitting  at 
a  table  in  the  Boulevarde.  The  Englishman 
enjoys  his  most  at  his  breakfast,  or  as  a  settler 
to  his  wine  after  a  heavy  dinner.  It  is  the 
American  who  has  a  stated  time  and  place  for 
its  decoction,  making  the  hour  when  it  is  served 
one  of  the  great  central  points  of  human  life. 


All  life  is  a  journey,  not  a  home;  it  is  a 
road,  not  the  country ;  and  those  transient  en- 
joyments which  you  have  in  this  life,  lawful  in 
their  way — those  incidental  and  evanescent 
pleasures  which  you  may  sip— are  not  home ; 
they  are  little  inns  only  upon  the  roadside  of 
life,  where  you  are  refreshed  for  a  moment, 
that  you  may  take  again  the  pilgrim's  staff 
and  journey  on,  seeking  what  is  still  before 
you — the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God. 
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THE  truth  that  there  can  be  no  obligation 
without  the  ability  to  fulfill  it  is  sometimes 
made  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  duty.  Many  who 
are  feeble  in  purpose,  indolent  in  nature,  or 
lacking  in  true  self-appreciation,  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  have  no  power  to  discharge 
.various  duties  that  present  themselves,  and 
deem  themselves  therefore  exempt  from  the 
responsibility  attached  to  their  performance. 
They  may  go  on  from  day  to  day  under  this 
delusion,  and  fill  out  a  vapid  and  useless  life, 
never  attempting  any  thing  great  and  good, 
because  they  feel  in  themselves  no  present 
ability  to  perform  it  Such  persons  have  failed 
to  recognize  a  great  principle  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  human  achievements,  that  in  all 
efforts  there  is  constantly  accruing  ability. 

The  most  stupendous  machine  ever  con- 
structed can  never  gain  an  iota  of  strength  by 
use,  but  all  the  faculties  of  man  are  dependent 
upon  exercise  for  their  development,  and  are 
thus  constantly  gaining  fresh  powers.  Physical 
ability  is  only  known  in  the  degree  to  which  we 
call  it  forth,  and  much  of  the  physical  feeble- 
ness so  manifest  at  the  present  day  is  simply 
the  result  of  cowardice  that  holds  men  back 
from  trying  to  perform  what  their  hands  find 
to  do.  Within  certain  limits  muscular  strength 
and  endurance  accrue  in  the  exact  proportion 
that  they  are  needed,  and  great  emergencies 
often  reveal  an  amount  of  reserved  power  that 
astonishes  its  unconscious  possessor. 

The  same  is  true  of  mental  powers.  If  we 
would  have  them  grow,  we  must  task  them. 
They  are  elastic,  and  will  stretch  to  meet  our 
exigencies.  Every  difficulty  overcome,  every 
new  problem  solved,  every  victory  gained,  gives 
an  actual  accession  of  power  to  meet  new  diffi- 
culties and  to  achieve  higher  results.  Every 
earnest  worker  becomes  conscious  of  this  daily 
accruing  ability,  and  feels  courage  in  under- 
taking what  may  appear  beyond  his  present 
powers,  knowing  that  his  capacity  will  be  un- 
folded and  enlarged  in  proportion  to  his  efforts. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  faithful  student  is  able  to 
learn  with  increasing  accuracy  and  celerity 
every  year  of  his  school  life ;  that  the  merchant 
and  artisan  are  able  to  produce  results  that 
would  once  have  been  to  them  impossibilities ; 
that  the  able  merchant  can  consummate  in  a 
day  results  which  weeks  of  toil  would  have 
failed  to  realize  in  earlier  life. 

Equally  is  this  principle  a  law  of  our  moral 
nature.  The  power  of  choosing  the  right  and 
resisting  the  evil,  of  carrying  out  great  and 
worthy  purposes,  and  fulfilling  our  obligations, 


is  given  in  exact  proportion'  to  the  degree  of 
which  we  exercise  it  Character  is  of  slow  and 
steady  growth,  and  the  smallest  child  and  bom* 
blest  and  weakest  individual  may  attain  to 
heights  that  now  seem  inaccessible,  by  the  con- 
stant and  patient  exercise  of  just  as  much 
moral  power  as  from  time  to  time  they  possess. 
The  faithful  discharge  of  daily  duty,  the  simple 
integrity  of  purpose  and  purity  of  life  that  all 
can  attain  with  effort  and  none  can  Teach  with- 
out, contribute  silently  but  surely  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  moral  character  that  knows  no  limits 
to  its  powers,  no  bounds  to  its  heroism- 
There  are  those  who  shrink  from  making  a 
beginning  in  religious  life  because  they  conceive 
that  they  lack  the  ability  to  pursue  it  They 
would  like  to  have  strength  but  refuse  the  only 
means  in  obtaining  it.  In  this,  as  in  all  else, 
power  is  only  gained  by  action.  He  who  avoids 
the  water  because  he  has  no  ability  to  swim, 
must  forever  forfeit  that  ability,  and  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  he  who  shrinks  from  entering 
upon  a  religious  life  because  of  his  deficiencies, 
will  fail  of  attaining  any  higher  point  of  excel- 
lence than  that  at  which  be  now  haltingly  re- 
mains. 

If  this  life  is  worth  the  living,  it  must  be  one 
of  continual  progress.  We  have  loads  to  bear, 
under  which  if  we  trust  alone  to  present  or 
inherent  strength  we  may  well  sink.  Indeed, 
those  who  always  feel  themselves  equal  to  every 
emergency,  who  have  exaggerated  ideas  of  their 
own  powers,  are  often  really  the  weakest  ia 
action.  But  while  the  vainest  need  never  boast, 
the  humblest  need  never  despond,  if  this  great 
principle  be  recognized  and  acted  upon,  that 
each  is  to  begin  just  where  he  stands,  putting 
forth  every  energy,  and  exerting  every  power, 
and  trusting  to  the  renewed  strength  and  in- 
creasing abilities  that  will  ever  follow  the  per- 
severing and  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 


If  we  consider  death  only  as  the  conclusion 
of  life,  and  a  debt  all  men  sooner  or  later  pay 
to  nature,  not  only  a  Christian  but  a  man  may 
entertain  it  without  fear ;  but  if  one  consider  it 
as  a  change,  that,  after  having  left  his  body  to 
rot  in  the  grave,  will  bring  his  soul  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  God,  to  answer  the  miscarriages  of  his 
whole  past  life,  and  receive  there  an  unalterable 
sentence  that  will  doom  him  to  endless  and 
inconceivable  joys,  or  everlasting  and  inex- 
pressible torments,  I  think 't  is  not  inconsistent 
either  with  piety  or  courage  to  look'  upon  so 
great  a  change  with  something  of  commotion. 
Many  that  would  not  fear  to  be  put  out  of  the 
world,  will  apprehend  to  be  let  into  eternity. 
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THE  ASCENSION  OF  ELIJAH. 


Farewell  !  thou  glorious  Tishbite  seer, 
Go  to  thy  home  beyond  the  sun, 

And,  standing  with  redeemed  ones,  hear 
From  God  the  pleasing  words  "  well  done." 

Thine  earthly  line  we  do  not  know, 
Nor  yet  the  place  thy  childhood  trod, 

But  what  are  blood  and  fame  below 
To  him  who  is  an  heir  of  God  ? 

He  who  in  every  age  finds  men, 
His  righteous  judgments  to  declare, 

Found  thee  within  some  Gilead  glen, 
And  nursed  thee  into  greatness  there. 

He  talked  to  thee  through  every  brook 
That  bubbled  near  thy  mountain  home, 

And  wild  winds  of  the  gorges  spoke 
His  prophecies  of  storms  to  come. 

When  idols  stood  on  every  hill, 
And  thronged  the  groves  on  every  plain, 

When  they  who  would  not  worship  Baal 
Were  driven  from  their  homes  or  slain  ; 

When  all  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
Sought  lonely  caves  in  which  to  dwell, 

That  there  they  might  escape  the  sword 
Of  those  who  fought  for  Jezebel ; 
Vol.  XXX.— 7» 


God  locked  the  clouds,  and  gave  the  key 
That  opened  them  into  thy  hand, 

And  Ahab  heard,  "  But  by  my  word 
No  dew  nor  rain  shall  bless  this  land." 

At  Cherith  thou  didst  walk  with  him, 
Else  it  had  been  a  drear  retreat, 

And  morn  and  eve  the  Orebim 

Supplied  thy  wants  with  bread  and  meat 

Sarepta's  widow  saw  thy  faith, 

It  added  daily  to  her  fare, 
And  when  her  son  was  cold  in  death, 

He  rose  in  answer  to  thy  prayer. 

And  Israel  saw  thy  victory  won, 
On  Carmel  that  o'erlooks  the  sea, 

When  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
The  God  of  Fire  answered  thee. 

And  from  their  camp  a  shout  arose 
That  made  the  rock-built  mountain  nod, 

And  dumb  with  terror  struck  thy  foes — 
"  The  Lord  of  heaven  alone  is  God  I" 

Thy  work  is  done — the  desert  sands 
No  more  thy  weary  feet  shall  tread ; 

Bv  Orebim  nor  angel  hands 
Not  here  again  shalt  thou  be  fed. 
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The  wind,  the  fire,  the  thunder  shock, 
Were  followed  by  a  still  small  voice, 

When  God  appeared  at  Horeb's  Rock, 
And  made  thy  heavy  heart  rejoice. 

So  ends  thy  stormy  life  in  peace — 
Thou  wilt  be  henceforth  with  the  blest, 

Where  all  the  wicked's  troublings  cease, 
And  where  the  weary  find  their  rest 

Farewell,  brave  prophet — all  the  steeds 
And  chariots  that  on  earth  are  driven, 

Have  not  the  power  for  wondrous  deeds, 
That  thou  dost  take  with  thee  to  heaven. 


WAITING. 


O,  *r  is  a  lesson  hard  to  learn, 

To  wait,  to  trust,  and  wait, 
When  busy  hands  impatient  burn 

The  longed-for  prize  to  take. 

But  yet  when  weary  days  drag  on, 
And  leave  but  empty  hands, 

We  fret  and  sigh,  and  constant  mourn 
O'er  Time's  slow-moving  sands. 

O,  could  our  hearts  but  learn  to  trust 
Our  Father's  changeless  love. 

No-failures  then  could  bow  in  dust 
Our  hopes,  though  vain,  they  prove. 

Then,  to  our  work  we  e'er  would  bring 
Hearts  faithful,  brave,  and  kind, 

And  not  a  thought  of  dark-hued  wing 
Within  us  home  would  find. 

Then,  'mid  the  din  of  life's  affray, 

We  could  not  idly  stand, 
But  doing  well  our  work  each  day, 

Cling  close  to  God's  dear  hand. 

Perhaps  our  names  may  ne'er  resound 
Through  Fame's  proud  regal  halls, 

Perhaps  no  followers  be  found 
Beyond  our  own  low  walls. 

Perhaps  not ;  yet,  however  low 

Our  feeble  light  may  burn, 
If  clear  and  steady  be  its  glow, 

His  eye  will  toward  it  turn. 

Ah,  yes,  that  eye  will  not  one  ray 

Of  its  poor  shining  lose, 
And  if  we  wait  we  '11  know  some  day 

How  e'en  its  light  He  used. 


THE  CONSECRATION. 


When  on  thy  brow,  O  Undefiled, 
The  bright,  baptismal  drops  were  prest, 

The  Father  owned  his  sinless  child 
With  the  meek  dove  of  peace  and  rest 

Thou  knewest  well  the  coming  woe, 
The  cross,  the  spear,  the  mingled  blood- 


Yet  by  that  symbol,  deigned  to  show 
Our  race  with  Thee  in  brotherhood. 

Trusting  the  love  that  guides  our  way. 
And  wins  us  toward  thy  native  heaven, 

We  bring  to  thine  own  arms  this  day 
The  last,  best  gift  God's  hand  hath  given. 

Our  child !  our  mystery!  each  day 

We  look  in  reverent  surprise, 
To  see  this  young  soul's  kindling  ray 

Smile  upward  through  his  azure  eyes. 

Pure  as  the  morning  dew-drop  starts, 
When  careless  hand  has  brushed  the 

We  hold  him  to  our  thrilling  hearts, 
Yet,  Savior,  he  is  thine,  not  ours  I 

Take  thou  our  darling !  guide  his  feet 
O'er  earth's  rough  ways,  yet  all  untried; 

Lead  him,  as  by  this  emblem  meet, 
O,  Elder  Brother,  at  thy  side  1 


THE  ASCENDED  CHRIST. 


O  sun  of  joy  whose  dawn  we  trace, 
Revealed  in  mighty  saints  of  old, 

Grant  us  the  fullness  of  that  grace 
Which  they  with  feebler  light  foretold. 

As  Moses  brought  from  Sinai's  height  - 
The  law  divine  inscribed  on  stones 

Write  Thou  thy  law  m  living  light 
On  hearts  which  thou  hast  made  thine  own. 

Sharp  was  the  strife,  and  fierce  the  foe ; 

And  Thou  wast  left  to  fight  alone ; 
But  thou  hast  laid  the  mighty  low, 

And  well  thou  fillest  David's  throne. 

O  Prince  of  Peace,  All-glorious,  Wise, 
Arrayed  in  jewels,  shrined  in  gold, 

To  thee  we  lift  our  fainting  eyes, 
And  pant  thy  glory  to  behold. 

Elias  true,  we  watch  thee  rise 

From  this  sad  world  to  mansions  blest; 
Reward,  we  pray,  our  longing  eyes, 

And  let  thy  mantle  on  us  rest 

O  great  High  Priest,  the  veil  conceals 
Thy  sacred  form  from  Israel's  sight ; 

But  as  thy  heart  our  misery  feels, 
So  thou  our  prayers  with  thine  unite. 

like  jewels  on  the  Mercy-seat, 

With  ruby  light  Thy  blood-drops  shine; 
And  cherub  wings  o'er-shadowing  meet 

Where  truth  and  peace  can  thus  combine, 

But  when  wilt  Thou  return  to  call 
Thy  people  tarrying  round  the  door  ? 

Display  the  Holiest  free  to  all, 
And  blissful  sights  unseen  before  i 

O  when  shall  types  and  figures  end 
And  herald  stars,  and  dawning  light  i 

When  shall  Thy  sons  with  thee  ascend, 
And  faith  and  hope  be  lost  in  sight? 
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THE  HOT  SPRINGS  OF  "IDAHO,' 
COLORADO. 


COLORADO,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
is  famous  for  her  hot  soda  springs.  Sim- 
ilar to  those  in  Middle  Park  are  the  hot  springs, 
of  Idaho  City,  a  pretty  little  town  thirty  miles 
west  of  Denver,  and  six  miles  south  of  Central 
City.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Clear  Creek 
county,  one  of  the  most  important  mining  sec- 
tions in  the  territory,  embracing  the  noted  silver 
region  of  Georgetown  and  Empire,  and  the  vast 
tunnelings  and  works  upon  the  neighboring 
mountains.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated 
I  at  the  mouth  of  Virginia  Cation,  on  a  smooth, 
level  bar,  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
"Clear  Creek,"  that  ideal  mountain  stream, 
I  dashes  noisily  through  the  length  of  the  town  ; 
I  the  bills  on  either  side  rise  abruptly  to  a  coo- 
'  siderable  height,  and,  as  the  cafion  makes  a 
1  curve  above  and  below  the  town,  the  flanking 
mountains  appear  to  forbid  both  ingress  and 
egress,  giving  the  little  village  the  appearance 
of  being  walled  in  on  all  sides.  Two  or  three 
miles  back,  topping  out  the  near  hills,  are  three 
considerable  mountains,  glorying  in  the  eupho- 
nious names  of  "Old  Chief,"  "Old  Squaw," 
and  "Pappoose."  They  are  from  11,000  to 
12,000  feet  high.  In  the  vicinity  are  "Chicago 
Creek"  and  "Chicago  Mountain,"  famous  as 
the  foreground  of  Bierstadt's  "Storm  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains."  South  Clear  Creek  ex- 
tends from  this  point  forty  miles,  to  the  crest 
of  the  Snowy  Range.  Along  its  course  and 
that  of  its  numerous  tributaries  are  hidden, 
in  lavish  profusion,  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  and  Nature,  unusually  kind,  has  placed 
thera  easy  of  access,  for  the  hills  are  low-lying 
and  heavily  timbered,  and  numerous  level  bars 
form  natural  sites  for  mills  and  towns. 

South-east  of  Idaho  a  rough,  rocky  gulch, 
leads  up  among  the  hills,  and  down  this  tumbles 
a  little  stream,  whose  banks  are  colored  by 
mineral  deposits,  and  whose  volume,  as  it  de- 
scends, is  increased  by  springs  of  hot  water, 
strongly  charged  with  sulphur,  soda,  and.  iron, 
astringent  to  the  taste,  clear  and  sparkling,  of 
a  temperature  about  106  degrees  Fahrenheit 
These  springs  become  large  and  numerous  just 
on  the  border  of  the  plateau,  and  furnish  with 
water  two  bouses — the  "  Mammoth  Bath  "  and 
the  "Ocean  Bath."  These  are  commodious 
buildings,  containing  comfortable  parlors,  offices, 
private  and  hall-baths  for  parties — the  latter 
forty  or  fifty  feet  square.  The  water"  is  let  on 
and-  off  at  will,  but  is  constantly  and  rapidly 
running  out  and  renewing  itself.  The  proprie- 
tors of  these  houses  are  polite  and  accommo- 
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dating  gentlemen,  and,  considering  the  newness 
of  the  country,  they  have  fitted  up  their  estab- 
lishments astonishingly  well.  The  town  has 
good  hotels,  and  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
pleasure  resorts  of  Colorado,  being  easy  of 
access  by  good  wagon-roads  from  all  points, 
and  offering  tempting  inducements  to  the  tourist 
or  invalid  in  its  refreshing  baths,  which  are  very 
beneficial  to  the  health,  and  said  to  be  a  cure 
for  many  diseases  of  a  rheumatic  or  cutaneous 
character;  in  frequent  draughts  of  hot  spring 
water,  that  you  may  indulge  in  as  much  as  you 
like,  and  feel  no  disagreeable  sense  of  fullness, 
only  an  exhilarating  tone  given  to  body  and 
spirit.  Then  there  is  the  drive  for  miles  down 
Virginia  Cation,  with  always  a  smooth,  level 
road  beneath  the  wheels,  and  a  bordering  carpet 
of  green  velvet,  while  some  new  and  beautiful 
picture  presents  itself  to  the  delighted  eyes  at 
every  turn.  Then  in  their  season  thf  hills 
round  about  are  covered  with  raspberries,  and 
you  may  make  excursions  long  as  you  please, 
feasting  on  delicious  fruit,  camping  and  dining 
on  the  cool  mountains. 

Every  Summer  sick  and  weary  people  from 
the  "States"  and  the  "Valley"  come  up  to 
Idaho  and  rusticate.  They  crowd  the  hotels 
and  boarding-houses ;  but  many,  with  a  taste 
for  freedom  and  the  romantic,  do  a  much  pleas- 
ante  r  thing ;  they  pitch  their  white  tents  upon 
the  green  level  of  the  little  hot  spring  cafion 
that  I  have  already  described.  Tired  of  the 
heat  and  bustle  of  the  towns,  they  revel  in  prim- 
itive simplicity  and  abandonment,  go  fishing, 
berrying,  spread  their  banquet  before  their 
lodges,  and  dispatch  it  with  a  zest  impossible 
in  a  more  civilized  life.  They  drink  hot  soda 
water  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  they  plunge 
delightedly  in  the  bath  every  day;  they  grow 
young  and  rosy,  forgetting  all  their  pains,  and 
aches,  and  melancholy. 

In  the  warm,  luxurious  days  of  last  August, 
some  of  my  friends  who  were  "  ruralizing  "  in 
this  way  at  Idaho  came  down  here  and  carried 
me  off  with  them  to  a  little  paradise  of  a  camp 
not  a  stone's-throw  from  Montague's  "  Ocean 
Bath."  The  day  was  a  miracle  of  freshness 
and  beauty.  Clear  Creek  was  laughing  itself 
mad  over  the  great  white  bowlders.  The  sun- 
light bathed  the  pretty  village  in  a  flood  of 
glory ;  the  hills  were  brilliant  with  emerald  turf, 
and  spangled  with  gorgeous  flowers  to  the 
very  heavens ;  the  ribbon  of  blue  sky  that 
spanned  the  cation  above  our  heads  was  deep, 
and  bright,  and  cloudless.  It  was  a  day  to 
treasure  up  in  one's  memory  and  dream  about. 
The  effect  of  the  dark  pines  against  so  bright 
a  view  was  startling,  like  the  gathering  storm- 
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cloud  that  intensifies  the  June  sunshine.  We 
were  full  of  life  and  spirits ;  silting  down  to 
our  delicious  supper,  spread  on  a  cross-legged 
camp-table  set  before  our  tent  in  the  lengthen- 
ing shadow  of  the  up-sweeping  hill  that  formed 
the  background  of  our  camp.  It  seemed  this 
was  the  most  perfect  manner  of  existence.  We 
were  tempted  to  eschew  all  civilized  appliances 
ami  refinements,  and  take  up  our  tents  and 
wander  off  into  the  solitudes,  among  the  forests 
and  by  the  brooks,  living  on  wild  game  and 
trout,  lying  all  through  the  throbbing  noon 
upon  the  fresh  green  grass,  under  the  cool 
dripping  ledges,  to  stray  off  amid  Nature's  mag- 
nificence, in  the  dewy  morning  or  the  glowing 
evening,  never  caring  any  more  for  business 
and  money,  or  crowded  halls,  or  lighted  parlors, 
or  fashion,  or  position,  only  for  God's  free  out- 
of-doors.  Looking  off  along  the  sweep  of  the 
mightyamountains  and  the  deepening  shades  of 
the  pineries,  I  thought  it  would  be  small  sac- 
rifice to  give  up  my  little  place  in  the  strug- 
gling world,  and  drop  quietly  out  of  its  vexing 
hubbub  and  disappointing  contests,  to  drift 
dreamily  off  into  the  silent  restfulness  of  the 
eternal  hills,  and  woods,  and  rivers;  to  miss 
the  jarring  discords  that  fret  the  senses,  but 
listen  to  Nature's  grand  harmonious  orchestra, 
the  roar  of  the  torrent,  the  shriek  of  the  tem- 
pest, the  moaning  of  the  fojrests,  thrilled  by  the 
clear  soprano  of  the  bird's  carol,  or  stunned  by 
the  bass  of  the  avalanche ;  to  hear  the  troops 
of  the  storm  galloping  over  the  highlands,  or 
bask  in  the  beauty  of  Heaven's  blessed  sun- 
shine; to  quit  elbowing  my  way  among  the 
busy  throng  forever,  and  never  be  frowned 
upon  or  criticised  any  more  in  all  the  world. 

The  following  day  dawned  clear  and  fair. 
We  had  planned  for  this  day  a  raspberrying  ex- 
cursion up  the  "Old  Chief"  mountain.  We 
started  in  the  fresh  early  morning,  with  a  light, 
but  strong  spring  wagon,  protected  from  the 
•un  by  a  canvas  stretched  over  high  bows. 
Another  wagon  completed  the  cortege,  and 
away  we  drove  up  the  little  narrow  cafion. 
The  road  was  badly  washed  out  and  rocky. 
Pretty  soon  we  left  the  road  and  struck  off  upon 
the  mountain,  through  all  sorts  of  under-brush, 
nver  gulches,  and  then  up  a  steep  shelf,  where 
we  left  the  wagon  and  climbed  on  foot  to  a 
pretty  like  park,  almost  level,  and  surrounded 
by  trees.  Here  we  found  an  Irish  family,  who 
were  really  making  a  business  of  berrying ;  their 
pails  and  baskets  were  full  of  the  ripe  fruit 
Although  having  their  home  in  Idaho  they  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  little  park  ranch,  and 
were  eating  their  dinners  in  an  embryo  log- 
cabin,  without  roof,  chinking,  floor,  or  door — 


no  doubt  built  only  to  "  hold  the  ranch."  They 
cordially  invited  us  to  share  their  castle ;  but 
we  much  preferred  the  luxuriant  green  sward 
for  our  banqueting  hall,  with  the  rustling  of  the 
aspen  leaves  about  us,  and  near  by  the  singing 
<o(  the  pines.  It  was  very  cool  and  pleasant. 
We  unloaded  our  dinner-baskets  and  spread 
their  contents  upon  our  cloth.  We  made  lem- 
onade from  the  spring  water  that  bubbled  near. 
We  enjoyed  our  picnic  dinner  hugely,  and 
ended  by  a  dessert  of  raspberries  and  sugar. 
Raspberries  grow  very  high  up  the  mountains 
here,  on  low  bushes ;  they  have  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic flavor,  with  a  clear,  acrimonious  sweet- 
ness, very  delightful  to  the  taste. 

After  dinner  we  received  directions  from  our 
acquaintances  of  the  log-cabin,  and  sauntered 
off  with  our  buckets  along  the  mountain-side, 
in  search  of  berries.   We  found  them  growing  j 
in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places,  among  the  j 
most  barren  of  rocks  and  ledges,  actually  I 
thriving  on  granite  and  feldspar,  tempting  our  < 
feet  over  sliding  stones  on  the  steep  pitch  of  the 
hill,  where  it  really  looked  as  if  a  misstep  j 
might  send  us  rolling  to  the  bottom.  Our  Irish  : 
friends  had  exhibited  to  us  such  a  large  store  | 
of  the  luscious,  crimson  fruit,  the  reward  of  j 
their  half-day's  work,  that  we  really  thought  it 
must  be  only  sport  to  gather  berries  ;  but  half 
an  hour's  scrambling  among  loose  bowlders  and 
scraggy  young  pines,  under  a  scorching  sun, 
convinced  us  to  the  contrary ;  and  we  finished 
by  finding  seats  on  the  flat  rocks  under  the 
shade  of  some  hemlocks.    Here  we  could  look 
down  the  swiftly  descending  slope  into  a  natural 
park,  waving  with  grass ;  a  little  stream  wound  ! 
along,  like  a  thread  of  silver  through  the  green  j 
plateau;  the  aspens  and  poplars  that  fringed 
its  banks  caught  the  sunlight  on  their  twinkling  | 
leaves,  and  flashed  it  back  in  diamonds  and 
opals.    A  little  farm-house  was  nestled  down 
amid  this  wealth  of  verdure,  and  a  man  was 
mowing  hay  with  a  scythe.   Beyond  rose  i> 
dark,  gloomy  mountain,  frowning  with  rocky 
ramparts  and  black,  somber  forests,  while  over 
and  above  all  hung  the  blue  sky,  with  the 
westering  sun  trailing  its  gold  and  crimson 
banners  along  the  bald  brows  of  the  distant 
peaks. 

We  were  lolling  about  among  the  rocks, 
enjoying  the  fine  scenery  and  the  cool  breeze 
now  springing  up,  when  some  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  had  really  been  courageous  enough 
to  persevere  in  their  berrying,  and  had  clam- 
bered away  among  the  rocks,  at  a  long  distance 
from  our  dreamy  group,  returned  flushed,  per- 
spiring, and,  of  course,  offensively  triumphant 
over  their  pint  or  two  of  berries,  secured  at  the 
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risk  of  their  limbs.  They  were  extremely  scorn- 
ful over  our  delightful  inertia,  but  we  could  not 
decide  whether  their  ill-nature  rose  from  our 
evident  ease  and  comfort,  or  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  discovered  the  ground  to  have  been 
culled  over,  and  all  of  the  first  and  best  picking 
secured,  leaving  what  we  had  considered  an 
abundance,  hanging,  as  they  did,  from  very 
conspicuous  places,  but  which  really  amounted 
to  very  little. 

On  the  return  we  had  much  the  advantage 
of  our  energetic  companions,  being  by  far  the 
fresher  and  more  active  of  the  party.  We  en- 
tered the  little  park  just  in  time  to  see  our 
Hibernian  friends  come  in  from  an  opposite 
direction  fairly  loaded  down  with  buckets  and 
baskets,  and  cans  of  berries.  "  Really,"  said 
one,  "there  must  be  some  peculiar  sort  of 
talent  necessary  to  this  business  to  make  it  a 
success."  "Och  sure,"  said  the  woman,  "I 
shnd  hev  towld  yez,  it 's  not  the  place  at  all  at 
all  over  from  whence  ye  kirn ;  it 's  all  the  best 
of  the  birry in'  is  the  other  way  intirely ;  true  for 
I  you  it 's  with  right  good-will  I  would  have  towld 
yez."  Now,  since  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  kind  enough  to  direct  us  in  the  first  place, 
and  fraternally  to  advise  us  as  friends  and  coun- 
trymen which  way  we  should  take,  and  as  we 
had  scrupulously  followed  their  directions,  it 
i  looked  a  little  bit  as  if  Hibernia  had  used  cun- 
'  ningly  a  grain  of  diplomacy  to  keep  us  off  his 
!  side  of  the  mountain,  and  at  a  distance  from  his 
field  of  labor.  However,  we  did  not  elaborate 
the  subject,  but  seeing  them  making  prepara- 
tions to  trudge  home  with  their  booty,  actually 
loaded  them  into  one  of  the  wagons,  babies, 
baskets,  berries  and  all,  and  took  them  down  to 
Idaho,  for  which  we  received  a  profusion  of 
thanks  and  "  blissings." 

All  along  the  road  little  boys  and  girls  were 
sallying  in  with  baskets  full  of  berries,  until  we 
felt  quite  ashamed  of  our  fruitless  expedition 
and  empty  vessels ;  nevertheless,  we  could  not 
regret  those  delightful  hours  that  we  lounged 
away  under  the  shady  hemlocks,  chatting  lazily 
and  looking  off  along  the  glowing  West  Ah, 
no,  life  is  such  a  working  day  we  want  to  keep 
all  such  stray  gleams  of  an  ideal  existence  en- 
shrined within  our  memory,  to  brighten  as  they 
may  the  darker  seasons  that  will  come. 

We  had  a  little  cold  supper  at  the  tent,  and 
then  strayed  off  to  the  springs  to  drink  away 
the  day's  weariness.  Never  were  pledged  truer 
healths,  or  drunk  more  earnest  toasts,  than  in 
those  brimming  cups,  sparkling  and  effervescing 
in  the  white  moonlight,  the  very  elixir  of  life 
and  health.  How  grandly  the  clear,  cold  radi- 
ance of  the  moon  lay  over  the  brows  of  the. 


mountains,  gleaming  with  silvery  scintillation 
on  the  jutting  crags  and  sharp,  rocky  spires, 
flooding  with  a  pure  splendor  the  sudden  down- 
ward sweep  of  ledge  and  turf.  The  mid-hill  on 
the  other  side  was  cast  in  deep  shade ;  gaunt 
rocks  started  out  of  the  blackness,  as  we  looked, 
as  if  they  were  living  giants,  and  the  shadows 
were  deep  as  a  pall  over  the  dismal  pines.  We 
went  back  to  our  camp  undef  the  sweet,  cold 
beauty  of  the  moonlight,  and  we  sat  talking  and 
singing,  then  listening  to  the  echoes  we  had 
wakened,  till  the  lateness  of  the  hour  bade  us 
separate  for  the  night,  the  ladies  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  tent,  and  the  gentlemen  making 
themselves  comfortable  in  the  wagons. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  one  I  could  spend 
with  my  friends.  We  had  a  little  dinner,  and 
invited  our  friends  from  the  hotel.  Never  was 
chicken  more  delicious  or  coffee  more  perfect ; 
our  table  groaned  with  good  things;  it  is  true 
we  ate  from  tin  plates,  and  sat  on  camp-stools 
and  packing-boxes,  but  the  novelty  heightened 
our  enjoyment;  and  even  when  an  innocent- 
looking  cloud  burst  in  a  shower  on  our  devoted 
heads,  we  thought  it  was  a  good  joke  to  trundle 
our  camp-table  into  the  tent,  and  crowd  around 
it  to  finish  our  banquet  We  ended  the  day  by 
climbing  a  neighboring  mountain  which,  by  the 
way,  was  very  deceiving  as  to  the  apparent  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled  in  reaching  the  summit, 
but  we  found  it  well  worth  the  pains  we  had 
taken  to  look  off  upon  that  vast  extent  of  up- 
lands, topped  out  and  overlooked  by  the  gaunt 
snow-capped  peaks  and  spurs  of  the  Snowy 
Range. 

We  took  an  invigorating  bath,  and  a  last 
draught  of  the  sparkling  water,  and  I  bade  my 
friends  good-by,  hoping  that  some  other  glowing 
August  would  find  us  again  together  camping 
in  the  Hot  Spring  cafion. 


GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER. 


AT  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from 
which  must  date  the  intellectual  regener- 
ation of  the  German  people,  there  was  very 
little  probability  of  such  a  regeneration.  There 
was  to  be  found  in  the  land  called  Germany  a 
people  who  had  lost  almost  all  traces  of  the 
great  historical  past,  in  which  it  had  once 
shaped  the  impassioned  heart  of  Europe.  The 
proud,  once  inviolate  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  nation  still,  indeed,  prolonged  a  miser* 
ably  languishing,  counterfeit  existence;  but  the 
consciousness  of  national  unity,  and  the  power 
resulting  from  a  strong  common  feeling,  had 
disappeared  from  the  German-speaking  people. 
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Rent  by  religious  disunion  into  two  hostile  sec- 
tions, Germany  was,  in  consequence,  during  a 
whole  generation,  trodden  down,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  under  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  and  laid  waste  in  a  manner  of 
which  the  history  of  Europe  furnishes  scarcely 
a  second  example.  By  this  war,  whose  conse- 
quences had  not  completely  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  our  century,  the  prosperity  and 
culture  of  our  people  have  been  retarded  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Upon  the  awakening  life  of 
the  nation,  the  effect  of  that  war — the  despotic 
establishment  of  a  hundred  smaller  and  larger 
territories  and  absolute  dynasties — pressed  with 
iron  weight  The  people,  as  a  whole,  had  lost 
their  great  historical  character,  as  they  had  lost 
their  old  manners  and  customs,  their  peculiar 
culture  and  coherence,  with  its  old  literature. 
They  had  become  a  people  of  "Philistines," 
the  sport,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ape  of 
foreign  nations,  especially  of  the  French ;  re- 
stricted in  their  life  as  in  their  opinions  and 
ideas,  starved  in  their  literature,  in  science  and 
art ;  not  counted  among  the  European  nations, 
poorly  esteemed,  even  despised  and  derided  by 
their  neighbors,  even  by  those  whom  they  ad- 
mired and  SOTgftt  to  imitate.  When,  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  Goethe  lay  in  his  cradle,  they 
could  dispute  in  good  earnest  at  the  capital  of 
France  whether  it  were  possible  that  a  German 
could  have  wit  and  genius. 

The  greatest  king  of  the  century,  the  im- 
mortal Frederick  of  Prussia,  found  no  literature 
in  his  nation  on  which  he  could  build  up  his 
gifted  youth,  none  which  could  even  inspire  his 
interest;  for,  to  a  spirit  like  his,  what  could  a 
literature  offer  in  which  the  tragedies  of  a  Gott- 
sched  and  the  now  long-forgotten  poems  of  his 
companions  were  ranked  as  master-pieces  ? 
And  a  language  which,  in  its  artificially  orna- 
mented pedantry,  in  its  confused  admixture 
with  scraps  of  Latin  and  French,  seemed  a 
model  of  distortion  and  insipidity?  And  yet, 
little  more  than  a  half  century  later,  this  form 
of  German  life  was  changed  as  by  a  magic  blow. 
As  unexampled  as  the  fall  was  the  exaltation 
of  the  German  genius ;  for,  before  the  first  de- 
cade of  the  nineteenth  century  had  passed,  the 
despised  and  insulted  Germany,  counted  again 
among  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  the  globe, 
had  exhibited  a  literature  which,  new-created 
out  of  the  original  German  intellect,  had  broken 
the  chains  of  foreign  spiritual  supremacy,  freed 
Our  nation  from  French  dependence,  and,  in 
works  which  soon  extorted  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  had  created  a  language  which,  yield- 
ing to  no  other  in  nobility  and  dignity,  in  elas- 
ticity and  sublimity,  in  versatility  and  richness 


of  tone  and  expression,  surpassed  all  in  capa- 
bility of  cultivation  and  pliantness  in  the  render- 
ing of  foreign  literary  productions. 

It  was  a  great,  an  unhoped-for  good  fortune, 
that  in  the  first  third  of  the  past  century  was  ' 
born  to  our  people  the  man  who,  alone  and  de-  | 
pending  only  upon  himself,  should  in  his  time, 
by  the  heroic  power  of  his  versatile  genius,  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  two  great  spirits  whose 
names  stand  at  the  head  of  these  leaves ;  that  ' 
to  Germany  was  sent  its  Lessing  as  a  path-  | 
finder  of  the  soul,  who,  through  the  luxuriant 
creepers  and  briars  of  what  was  at  that  time 
called  German  literature  and  poetry,  opened  < 
paths  in  all  directions,  and  set  boundary  and 
stepping-stones  for  those  who  should  come 
after;  who  gave  again  to  the  Germans  their 
freedom  from  the  fetters  of  foreign  influence 
and  taste,  who  overthrew  the  despotism  of  the 
French  code,  and  established  in  its  pbee  the  j 
eternal  law  of  nature  and  troth,  who,  pointing 
to  Shakspeare  and  to  the  models  of  Grecian 
antiquity,  new-created  the  science  of  the  beauti- 
ful— /Esthetics — and  the  science  of  criticism— 
the  perception  of  the  true  and  the  false,  and 
illustrated  and  confirmed  both  by  works  of  art, 
which  are  still  the  delight  of  all,  and  the  pride  ! 
of  our  literature ;  who  by  life  and  example,  as 
well  as  by  word  and  writing,  fought  against 
all  pedantry,  and  all  mere  unfruitful  scholastic 
learning,  all  Philistinism  and  narrow-minded- 
ness, all  religious  intolerance,  and  all  theological  i 
zeaknism,  and  with  his  strong  hand  roused  the  ■ 
Germans,  throughout  all  the  provinces,  out  of 
their  lethargic  insensibility  and  their  inert  self- 
sufficiency. 

Without  Lessing — without  this  forerunner  of 
our  two  heroes — what  would  Goethe  and  Scbil-  1 
Ier  have  been  ?   What  powers  must  they  have  \ 
wasted  in  order  only  to  gain  the  places  which 
he  had  prepared  for  them  by  his  work?  But  I 
what,  too,  would  have  become  of  Lessing*s  work  : 
if  to  the  German  people  had  not  been  sent,  at  i 
just  the  right  time,  its  Goethe  and  Schiller,  , 
and  with  them,  also,  the  men  who  might  strew 
their  golden  seed  among  the  still  fresh  furrows, 
made  fruitfut  by  such  careful  painstaking,  and  J 
who  might  rejoice  in  the  listening  ears  of  their  I 
countrymen,  whom  Lessing  had  awakened.  , 

The  whole  German  literature  and  culture  of  ' 
to-day,  the  German  life,  even  to  its  minutest 
veins  and  ramifications,  is  not  at  all  to  be  thought 
of  without  the  two  men  whose  colossal  bronze 
images— created  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Riet- 
schel — the  gratitude  of  the  German  people  has 
erected  to  its  two  standard-bearers — its  only  , 
national  rulers — at  the  consecrated  city  of 
Weimar,  the  birthplace  of  a  new  era  of  the 
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world's  culture.  There  is,  Indeed,  something 
contradictory  and  confusing  in  the  mere  idea 
of  trying  for  a  moment  to  think  of  German  liter- 
ature, poetry,  and  art — the  intuitive  vision  of 
the  world  and  of  life,  indeed  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man culture — without  these  two  heroes.  It 
were  as  if,  in  a  great  historical  painting,  rich  in 
figures,  one  should  see  the  central  point  of  the 
represented  event  blotted  out — that  upon  which 
the  action  and  movements  of  all  the  rest  de- 
pended, and  by  which  the  artist  who  created  it 
wished  all  to  appear  appointed  and  conditioned. 
And  one  circumstance  enhances  the  marvel 
of  the  appearance  of  our  two  great  national 
heroes  In  the  latter  half  of  the  Dast  century — 


the  contemplation  of  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
time,  and  the  condition  of  the  nation  in  the 
midst  of  which,  and  in  spite  of  which,  we  see 
them  rise,  grow,  work,  and  attain  their  world- 
commanding  height — for,  among  all  cultivated 
nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  we  see 
the  appearance  and  works  of  their  great  poets 
knit  to  the  blossoming  time  of  the  national 
life,  bound  with  the  splendid  periods  of  the 
grand  development  of  their  power,  and  the  bold 
aspirations  of  their  people.  The  great  tragic 
poets  of  the  Greeks,  whose  creations  are  still, 
after  more  than  two  thousand  years,  our  wonder 
and  admiration,  we  see  rise  in  the  glorious  time 
of  the  Persian  wars,  see  them  inspired  bv  the 
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proud  consciousness  of  tbe  superiority  of  Eu- 
rope over  the  Orient,  as  shown  in  the  sublime 
sacrificial  struggle  at  Thermopylae,  and  of  that 
Hellenic  freedom  and  culture  which  had  driven 
back  to  Asia  the  Syrian  Sultan's  despotic  hordes 
of  barbarians,  in  spite  of  their  hundred-fold  ex- 
cess of  numbers  in  the  battles  of  Marathon, 
Salamis,  and  Plataea.  The  great  poets  of  the 
Roman  people  rose  when  Rome,  from  her  Capi- 
tol and  Palatine,  ruled  over  the  known  world. 
The  lime  of  the  poets  of  Mediaeval  Italy  and 
modern  Spain  was  also  the  time  of  the  high 
prosperity  of  both  nations.  In  England,  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare  created  his  immortal 
works  during  the  illustrious  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  founder  of  England's  greatness  ; 
and  in  France  the  brilliant  age  of  Louis  Four- 
teenth beheld  the  rise  of  the  great  national 
poets,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  MolieVe.  And 
thus  it  may  be  said,  that  with  all  cultivated 
nations  the  proud  periods  of  national  conscious- 
ness, the  soaring  of  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  the  high  tide  of  success  were  the  times 
also  of  their  great  poets,  and  that  furtherance 
and  help  were  rendered  them  from  the  least  and 
lowest  of  their  nation. 

With  us  alone  it  was,  indeed,  far  otherwise. 
Our  two  great  poets  were  not  aided  by  the 
blossoming  period  of  national  power  and  cult- 
ure, which  had  likewise  produced  them  as  its 
ripest  and  fairest  spiritual  fruit  It  was  they, 
rather,  who,  with  extraordinary  exertion,  lifted 
their  nation  out  of  its  depression,  and  drew 
themselves  up  after  it.  They  appeared  in  the 
time  of  Germany's  deepest  political  distress,  in 
the  time  of  extremest  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion. The  national  sentiment  which  elsewhere 
bears  up  the  yoet  they  were  obliged  first  to 
create  again  in  the  nation.  Goethe  and  Schiller 
both  more  than  once  uttered  the  complaint  that 
the  nation  brought  to  them  so  little  furtherance, 
and  there  were  times  when  both  almost  de- 
spaired that  the  Germans  would  ever  succeed 
in  forming  themselves  into  a  nation. 

Of  Schiller  it  may  be  said  especially  that  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career  Scorn  was  his 
nurse — scorn  of  the  nation's  prostration,  of  her 
outward  and  inward  distress,  which  in  his 
youthful  works,  in  his  "Robbers,"  in  "Rabale 
and  Liebe,"  broke  forth  from  his  glowing  soul 
like  a  lava  stream.  So  much  the  more  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  is  the  greatness  of  the  service 
which  these  two  great  geniuses  have,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  rendered  to  their  countrymen. 

The  influence  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  Germany  may  be  regarded  from 
three  points  of  view.  It  has  not  only  a  purely 
literary  and  artistic,  but  at  the  same  time  a 


moral  and  a  national  significance.    It  is  in  all 
these  respects  destined  to  extend  far  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  individual  nation- 
ality,  and  to  be  felt  on  the  centuries,  far  re-  i 
moved  from  the  age  of  their  active  working ;  ! 
for  Nature  strews  over  humanity  such  great 
men  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  their  full  minis-  ! 
try  only  begins  long  after  they  have  ceased  to 
walk  among  the  living,  because  humanity  needs  | 
centuries  in  order,  gradually,  by  its  own  earnest 
labor,  to  bring  itself  into  full  possession  of  the 
treasures  which  they  expended,  and  thereby 
gather  the  fruits  of  the  seeds  which  they  bad  | 
strown  to  them  and  for  them. 

We  need  not  bring  proof  of  this  far-extend-  j 
ing  influence.   A  look  backward  to  the  Jubilee, 
celebrated  not  only  by  all  Germany,  but  by  | 
nearly  all  enlightened  nations,  in  honor  of  the 
hundredth  birthday  of  the  most  national  of  our  | 
two  poet  heroes,  shows  his  import  to  the  world  I 
in  a  way  in  which  the  whole  history  of  human-  ) 
ity  can  produce  no  clearer  and  brighter  ex-  ! 
ample.    And  if  the  similar  festival  in  honor  of  1 
Goethe  was  inferior  to  the  centennial  anniver-  ! 
sary  of  his  great  associate,  we  must  take  into  I 
account,  besides  other  just  reasons,  the  circum-  ' 
stance  that  this  fell  in  a  time  when  Germany 
and  Europe,  oppressed  by  the  misery  of  an  un- 
successful revolution,  could  have  neither  will 
nor  disposition  to  resign  themselves  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  great  intellectual  festival.  j 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  show  the  > 
significance  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  to  the  spir-  1 
ilual  life  of  Germany  within  the  narrow  limits  1 
of  a  few  pages  otherwise  than  by  a  mere  glance 
at  a  subject  which  spreads  itself  out  before  us  I 
with  ample  materials  to  fill  the  compass  of  a  I 
volume.    If  we  consider,  first  of  all,  the  literary  I 
artistic  side  of  this  significance,  the  fact  meets  | 
us  that  the  works  of  these  men  form  the  kernel 
and  center  of  that  which  in  our  national  litera- 
ture we  are  accustomed  to  call  classical.  This 
type  has  for  its  characteristic  that  harmonious 
union  of  nature  and  culture  of  antique  and 
modern  life,  which  was  first  attained  most  suc- 
cessfully in  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
and  has  been  partially  reached  by  those  who 
have  succeeded  them. 

The  most  fortunate  natural  endowments,  | 
joined  to  the  richest  intellectual  culture,  have 
produced  this  wonderful  effect  which  distin- 
guishes our  literature  above  that  of  all  other 
modern  nations.  Moreover,  in  our  classical 
poetic  art  we  see  poetry  for  the  first  time  in 
alliance  with  the  whole  circumference  and  ex- 
tent of  the  nation's  life.  In  knowledge  and 
power,  in  philosophy  and  contemplation  of  the 
world,  in  aspiration  and  purpose  of  existence, 
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this  poetry  of  our  two  "classics"  is  the  clearest 
statement  of  the  innermost  German  spirit,  and 
Goethe  and  Schiller  themselves  are  by  their 
works,  as  by  their  life,  the  truest  and  purest 
representatives  of  the  collective  German  life  of 
to-day.  Their  works,  in  which  the  sacred  triad 
of  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful,  is  re- 
produced in  pure  art-forms,  rest  upon  the  dia- 
mond foundation  of  a  conception  of  art  which, 
rising  out  of  the  nobility  of  the  poet's  own  soul, 
and  out  of  the  deep  penetration  into  the  world 
of  beauty  and  of  art  whose  works  adorn  the 
glorious  eras  of  humanity,  bears  only  just  so 
much  of  the  temporal  and  transient  as  adheres 
to  all,  even  the  greatest,  which  time  produces. 


However  much  our  literature  may  still  have 
to  strive  for,  it  will  never,  without  danger  of 
going  astray,  dare  to  deviate  from  the  path 
which  Goethe  and  Schiller  have  indicated,  from 
the  forms  of  poetry  which  they  have  created, 
never,  without  harm  to  its  spirit,  depart  from 
the  eternal  laws  which  they  have  established 
anew.  Goethe  and  Schiller,  both  united,  each 
supplementing  the  other,  are  the  beacon-lights 
for  our  literature,  which,  out  of  the  firm  past, 
send  their  clear  beams  far  out  over  the  bound- 
less sea  of  the  uncertain  future. 

Both  united !  each  completing  the  other.  For 
it  may  well  be  said  that  it  was  impossible  for 
nature  herself  to  comprise  the  whole  riches  of 
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the  original  poetic-creative  spirit  of  our  nation 
in  a  single  individual ;  that  she  was  obliged  to 
divide  this  opulence,  and  create  two  highly 
gifted  poets  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  order, 
supplementing  the  one  by  the  other,  to  repre- 
sent a  complete  idea  of  the  whole  richness, 
strength,  and  beauty  of  the  German  mind.  And 
she  did  it.  She  bestowed  on  the  Germans  this 
great  good  fortune,  and  she  crowned  her  work 
while  she  created  for  our  people,  in  its  two 
greatest  poets,  two  frimds  whose  noble  alliance 
in  the  purest  unselfish  friendship — both  being, 
from  the  first,  gloriously  free  from  all  separate, 
self-seeking  opposition— whose  constant  un- 
grudging union  of  all  tkkir  powers  to  the  same 
high  and  holy  purpose,  to  elevate  their  nation 

!  through  the  culture  and  beauty  of  life,  through 
the  nobleness  of  art-form  and  art-capacity  to 
the  nobleness  of  the  living  sentiment,  stands 
alone  and  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  all  times  and  peoples.  Already 
through  this,  their  firm  bond  of  friendship, 
through  this,  their  never  interrupted  alliance, 
have  Goethe  and  Schiller  become  the  moral 

I  examples  of  our  people.  -By  them  may  one 
point  himself  to  tbe  glorious'  effect  of  such 
fraternal  unity  in  will  and  work,  and  be  warned 
also  when,  as,  alas !  i»  always  true,  envy  and 
jealousy  among  the  dismembered,  divided  fra- 
ternal voices  are  willfully  and  destructively  stirred' 
by  the  enemies  of  German  unity.  But  as  has- 
their  life,  so  have  also  their  works  filled  tbe 
whole  intellectual  atmosphere  which  surround^ 
us  with  moral  influences,  which  we  -all  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously  breathe  in  and  re- . 
ceive  as  animating  and  strengthening  vital,  air. 
There  is  hardly  a  man  among  us  all  whose 
moral  culture  has  not  been  furthered  by  a  word, 
a  thought,  a  tendency,  a  principle  of  experience, 
an  acclaim  of  Goethe  and  Schiller — by  one  or 
other  of  these  means,  be  it  in  the  stillness  of 
an  hour  consecrated  to  reading,  or  by  a  word 
which  fell  into  our  ear  and  heart  from  the  plat- 
forms that  interpret  the  world. 

If  Goethe's  songs  are,  for  all  sensitive  men, 
a  clear  mirror  of  the  deepest  inwardness  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  soul,  of  the  human  heart 
moved  by  the  sorrow  and  joy  of  love  j  if  his 
Faust  discloses  before  us  the  deepest  abyss  of 
human  thought  and  feeling;  if  the  hundreds  of 
apothegms  of  his  contemplative  and  versatile 
old  age  offer  us  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
instruction,  counsel,  and  consolation  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  life,  and  if  the  heavenly  forms 
of  his  Gretchen  and  his  Mignon,  these  ideals 
of1  German  and  Romanian  womanly  nature,  re- 
fine our  souls  by  their  tragic  destiny — so  does 
Schiller  speak  in  thousands  of  expressions  in 


his  lofty  didactic  poems  and  his  great  tragic  cre- 
ations, appealing  to  our  will  and  endeavor,  chal- 
lenging our  better  nature  to  manly  deeds,  to 
brave  venture,  to  noble  heroism,  refining  it, 
purifying  and  lifting  it  to  the  contemplation  and 
the  holding  fast  of  the  permanent  and  eternal, 
rather  than  tbe  transient  and  temporal. 

Into  whose  heart,  in  irresolute,  fearful  hours, 
has  not  pressed  one  of  those  rallying  cries  out 
of  the  works  of  our  great  poets  which  bid  us 
"  renounce  the  need  of  the  earthly,"  and  not  to 
attach  our  hearts  to  the  good  things  which 
adorn  this  transitory  life,  which  call  to  us  that 
man  shall  grow  with  the  greatness  of  his  pur-  j 
pose,  which  point  us  consolingly  to  the  future 
of  humanity,  bidding  us  "  live  for  all  times,"  as  1 
each  citizen,  who  will  further  the  greatness  of 
humanity,  shall  and  must  live. 

A  collection  from  the  works  of  our  two  poets 
which  should  have  for  its  aim  to  prove  their 
moral  influence  -upon  our  people  by  examples 
of  all  the  maxims  which  have  passed  from  their 
poetry  into  the  life,  would  disclose  to  us  a  rich- 
ness which  must  fill  us  with  wonder,  and  admi- 
ration. For  let  no  one  think  it  so  easy  to  stamp 
in  poetry  a  thought,  a  reflection,  a  truth,  a  pre- 
cept, a  principle  of  experience  of  moral  and 
spiritual  contemplation,  so  that  it  shall,  by  that 
means,  be  received  as  the^comroon  property  of 
the.  f*ople^as  a  .full-weighted  current  thought- 
cote. '  Only  to  kings,  to  rulers  in  the  realm  of 
mind,  is  this  princely  prerogative  accorded 
Poets  of  no  mean  talents  and  of  unquestioned 
poetical  ability  have  lived  contemporary  with 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  after  them,  without 
having  succeeded  in,  bringing  into  circulation, 
in  their  nation,  so  much  as  a  single  such  gold- 
piece  stamped  with  their  impression.  There  is 
required,  also,  besides  the  greatness  of  the 
poetical  endowment  of  the  poet,  that  moral 
greatness  and  loftiness  of  manhood  and  char- 
acter by  which  our  two  classics,  Schiller  espe- 
cially, are  so  distinguished  For,  as  they  strove 
as  artists,  only  after  the  noblest  alms,  as  in  the 
realm  of  poetical  thought  and  creation,  their 
look  was  always  turned  only  toward  the  dear 
sun-height  of  perfection,  which  we  call  the 
Ideal,  so,  also,  in  their  life  itself,  was  their  con- 
stant striving  directed  to  the  purification  of 
their  own  selfhood  and  its  elevation  to  tbe 
height  of  morality  where  one  is  penetrated  by 
the  conviction  that 

"  Das  Gesetz  allein  Vinn  Freiheit  geben." 
The  law  alone  can  ghre  freedom !" 

Out  of  this  their  literary  artistic  and  their  moral 
greatness  grows  finally,  as  their  highest  result- 
ant, their  national  significance. 
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Schiller  and  Goethe — when  the  German  pro- 
nounces these  names  he  mentions  at  the  same 
time  the  spiritual  land,  which,  in  the  reverence 
of  these  our  intellectual  leaders,  unites  our  peo- 
ple to  the  spiritual  unity  by  them  attained ;  he 
speaks  the  names  which  with  all  the  cultivated 
nations  of  the  earth  form  the  true  and  hitherto 
the  only  representatives  of  the  German  nation- 
ality ;  he  names  the  essence  of  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  national  pride  and  the  intellectual 
elevation  of  Germany,  the  hope  of  its  future. 
Through  them  have  we,  has  our  national  litera- 
ture, made  equal  advancement  with  the  highest 
and  best  which  the  human  mind  of  all  times 
has  created  in  the  realm  of  thought  and  poetry. 
With  Schiller  and  Goethe  the  German  mind 
has,  for  the  modern  time,  undertaken  the  lead- 
ership in  the  great  circle  of  public  opinion. 
For  where,  in  all  the  literatures  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, are  a  Goethe  and  Schiller  ?  But  the  liter- 
ature, the  poetical  literature,  of  a  people  is  the 
highest  bloom,  the  noblest  fruit  which  the  col- 
lective mind  of  a  people  can  produce;  and  if 
the  word, "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them," 
Is  an  eternal  truth,  then  may  the  German  peo- 
ple regard  such  an  examination  of  fruits  with 
the  most  cheerful  consciousness.  And  is  not 
the  national  import  of  our  great  poets  clearly 
shown  in  our  late  history  ?  Was  it  not  Schiller, 
whose  words  and  admonitions  in  the  days  of 
our  first  and  greatest  national  exaltation,  in  the 
wars  of  enfranchisement,  went  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  kindling  enthusiasm,  as  they  had  con- 
soled and  lifted  us  in  the  previous  days  of  our 
misfortune  and  national  weakness  ?  Was  it  not 
Schiller  who,  over  his  early  grave,  cried  out  to 
his  unfortunate  people: 

"  To  the  Father-land,  the  dear  Father-land,  join  thyself; 
Hold  fast  to  it  with  thy  whole  heart. 
Here  are  the  strong  roots  of  thy  power." 

Was  it  not  the  trumpet-call  of  his  word,  "  Un- 
worthy is  the  nation  which  joyfully  risks  not 
her  all  for  her  honor  I"  which,  waking  all  sleep- 
ers, sounded  throughout  Germany,  when  the 
time  was  fulfilled,  and  which  moved  all  noble 
hearts  "  to  risk  the  life  that  life  might  be  won  ?" 
Yes,  it  was  Schiller's  spirit  which,  like  a  sacred 
oriflamme,  went  before  the  German  people,  and 
whose  passionate  breath  urged  thousands  of 
noble  hearts  "  to  go  to  conflict  and  death  for 
the  Father-land."  It  was  his  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  singers  of  this  heroic  time  of  the 
people's  uprising  which  inspired  Arndt  and 
Stagemann,  Schenkendorf,  and  especially  the 
embodied  soul  of  the  national  enthusiasm,  The- 
odore Korner,  and  taught  them  how,  in  ever 
new  forms,  to  bring  to  the  heart  of  the  German 
people  the  force  and  meaning  of  Schiller's  po- 
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etry  and  Schiller's  thought.  It  was  Goethe's 
spirit  which,  when  the  victory  was  won,  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  German  rulers  who 
held  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  the  German 
nation  freed  from  foreign  supremacy,  should 
they  now,  instead  of  strengthening  the  unity 
and  power  of  Germany,  aim,  as  did  Napoleon, 
to  secure  its  weakness  and  division.  For, 

He  shall  early  find  or  late, 

A  fixed,  eternal  right  there  is, 
A  -I  spite  of  wrong,  or  power,  or  fate, 

It  shall  go  ill  with  him  and  his." 

We  need  scarcely  look  about  us  to  see  that  his 
curse  has  passed  into  fulfillment.  But  he  has 
spoken  the  only  words,  by  obeying  which  the 
German  nation  can  attain  to  the  national  unity 
so  ardently  desired.  He  has  called  to  us  in  the 
words  which  should  gleam  in  golden  letters  in 
every  place  where  the  German  cause  is  or  shall 
be  considered : 

"Erer  strive  toward  the  whole, 
And,  if  thou  canst  not  thyself  become  a  whole, 
As  a  helpful  member,  to  a  whole  unite  thyself." 

At  the  entrance  to  a  literary  undertaking 
which  has  set  for  itself  the  noble  aim  to  make 
the  treasures  of  the  German  national  literature 
more  and  more  accessible  to  all  classes  of  our 
people,  and,  by  popular  exposition  to  bring  to 
the  consciousness  of  all  readers  the  plenitude 
of  the  intellectual  riches  which  our  nation  pos- 
sesses in  this,  her  national  literature,  in  fruitful 
and  lofty  thoughts  as  well  as  in  beauty  of  art- 
istic form  stands  the  great  pair  of  Dioscuri — 
stands  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  their  national, 
moral,  and  literary-artistic  significance — as  the 
shield-bearers  of  the  German  public  mind — first 
in  its  hall  of  honor. 

And  as  the  sages  of  antiquity,  for  the  gifts 
lent  by  Deity,  scrupulously  acknowledged  the 
highest  gratitude  due  to  the  Giver  and  Lender 
of  these  gifts,  so  should  our  people  render  real 
gratitude  for  the  favor  bestowed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  these  great  intellectual  heroes,  and,  that 
they  may  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  this 
possession,  should  they  strive  to  establish  them- 
selves ever  more  and  more  firmly  in  life  and 
endeavor,  in  literature  and  genuineness  of  na- 
tional existence. 

Here  is  still*  much  to  be  done.  Centuries 
still  must  the  generations  of  German-speaking 
people  strive  and  labor  in  order  fully  to  appro- 
priate this  great  bequest  of  the  past  and  to 
complete  the  building  of  a  national  life  which, 
supported  by  the  pillars  of  truth,  beauty,  and 
freedom,  and  overarched  by  lofty  thoughts  of 
humanity,  shall  be,  as  Goethe  and  Schiller  have 
planned  and  represented  it,  a  worthy  dwelling- 
place  of  the  German  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AFTER  a  few  weeks  of  rest  and  careful 
nursing  the  invalid  was  pronounced  suffi- 
ciently convalescent  to  be  taken  home,  and 
those  who  had  been  her  school-mates  thronged 
around  to  say  a  last  good-by  ;  and  she  v  ho  had 
hoped  to  tread  with  them  the  path  of  .earning, 
sweetly  wished  them  all  success,  ke*  ,jing  down 
wiih  a  silent  prayer  the  thoughts  of  the  sad 
ending  of  her  own  bright  dreams.  It  did  indeed 
cost  many  a  bitter  pang  to  give  them  up,  but  of 
these  she  gave  no  sign,  bravely  keeping  all 
within  her  own  heart,  which  was  every  day 
learning  to  trust  more  fully  and  entirely  upon 
the  great  Ruler  of  all  things.  When  her  mother 
mourned  over  the  blighting  of  her  hopes,  she 
sweetly  replied,  "No,  dear  mother,  though  I 
walk  in  darkness  my  hopes  are  not  blighted; 
though  these  eyes  are  closed  upon  objects  here, 
I  can  the  better  perceive  those  which  are  spirit- 
ually discerned.  And  then  you  know,  mother,  I 
am  not  alone  or  friendless ;  I  have  so  many  who 
can  be  to  me  as  interpreters  of  such  things  as  I 
may  not  be  able  to  understand  for  want  of  sight. 
I  shall  depend  upon  you  all  to  act  as  eyes  for 
me  when  I  have  particular  use  for  such  help." 
And  so,  ever  cheerful,  and  sometimes  even  gay, 
she  would  not  permit  her  affliction  to  act  as  a 
pall  thrown  over  all  the  family  enjoyments. 
Having  arrived  at  home,  surrounded  by  the  care 
and  attention  of  all,  she  still  improved  in  health, 
though  she  never  regained  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  former  days.  A  great  change  had 
come  upon  the  entire  household,  causing  con- 
siderable wonderment  among  the  domestics. 
Mrs.  Holeman,  no  longer  striving  to  be  leader 
in  fashionable  society,  gave  up  her  former  asso- 
ciates, save  those  of  whose  disinterested  friend- 
ship she  was  assured,  and  from  the  cold,  im- 
perious woman  of  the  world,  worshiping  at  the 
shrine  of  fashion,  she  became  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  home,  and  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  ministering  to  the  wants  of  her  blind 
daughter. 

She  likewise  sought  to  store  her  own  mind 
with  useful  knowledge,  that  she  might  impart 
it  to  her.  The  great  barrier  "society"  removed, 
her  sympathies  were  ever  flowing  toward  all 
who  were  in  any  degree  unfortunate  or  in  dis- 
tress. Her  neighbors  in  the  mean  time  looked 
on  with  surprise  and  wonder.  They  had  so 
long  considered  her  their  oracle,  and  been  so 
accustomed  to  following  whither  she  led  in 
dress  and  manners,  they  paused  now  in  a  sort 
of  bewilderment.  They  had  thought  it  a  great 
step  gained  in  the  social  scale  to  be  counted 
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among  the  friends  of  the  elegant  Mrs.  Hole- 
man,  and  to  be  included  among  her  guests  was 
a  mark  of  distinction  not  to  be  disregarded  by 
those  who  sought  position  in  the  society  where 
she  reigned  as  queen.  But  now  the  scepter 
had  been  voluntarily  thrown  aside,  and  "our 
circle  "  were  in  consternation. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  one,  "it's  a  sad  thing  to 
have  a  blind  daughter,  and  will,  of  course, 
depress  Mrs.  Holeman  for  a  lime,  but  I  dare 
say  it  will  soon  wear  off.  Mrs.  Holeman  is  not  I 
the  woman  to  be  tied  down  to  a  hum-drum 
home  life ;  she  is  too  fond  of  society  to  abandon 
it  long." 

"  O,"  cried  another,  "  she  will  procure  a  suit- 
able attendant  for  her  daughter  when  her  health 
is  established ;  we  will  soon  see  ber  among  us  j 
again,  depend  upon  it." 

But  time  passed  on,  and  there  were  no  indi-  j 
cations  of  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Holeman  in 
the  midst  of  the  gay  scenes  in  which  she  had 
formerly  taken  such  delight.  > 

"  I  declare,"  cried  dashing  Mrs.  Wells  at  an  | 
evening  party,  "it's  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
heard.    I  called  on  Mrs.  Holeman  to-day,  and  1 
was  told  she  would  like  to  be  excused  as  Clara  j 
was  not  feeling  well,  as  if  that  was  a  sufficient 
reason.    The  idea  of  her  sending  such  a  mes-  \ 
sage  to  me ;  it 's  perfectly  absurd  the  way  she 
devotes  herself  to  that  child.    Well,  I  know  j 
one  thing,  I  shall  certainly  not  invite  her  to  my 
soiree  next  week,"  and  the  lady  tossed  her  head 
disdainfully. 

"I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Wells,  you  may  as  well  I 
spare  yourself  the  trouble,"  replied  Mrs.  Fisher.  ' 
"She  sent  her  regrets  when  I  invited  her  last, 
and  has  been  known  to  do  so  upon  every  such 
occasion  this  whole  season." 

"  Yes,  and  has  not  given  a  party  of  any  kind 
herself  this  whole  season  either ;  and  I 'm  sure 
it  can  not  be  on  her  daughter's  account,  for  I 
have  frequently  seen  her  driving  out  with  her 
father,  and  have  met  her,  too,  on  the  street  with 
Augusta  several  times.  They  say  Augusta  is* 
perfectly  devoted  to  her,  and  cares  as  little  now 
for  society  as  her  mother  seems  to,  yet  I  see  no 
reason  why  either  of  them  should  seclude  them- 
selves." 

"  I  guess  if  the  truth  were  told  we  would  find 
the  trouble  arose  from  quite  another  source.  I 
would  n't  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  were  not  so 
well  off  as  they  were  once.  I 'm  sure  they 
do  n't  dress  half  as  well." 

"Dear  me,  no  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Wells. 
"Why,  it  must  have  required  quite  a  fortune  to 
keep  Mrs.  Holeman  and  Augusta  in  laces.  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  extravagantly  fond  of 
such  things." 
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"  I  really  would  n't  wonder  if  the  colonel  was 
on  the  point  of  failure,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  another. 

"I  quite  believe  it,"  responded  a  third.  And 
a  rumor  was  soon  circulated  through  the  entire 
company  to  the  effect  that  Colonel  Holeman 
was  on  the  point  of  failure. 

"  I 've  thought  something  was  wrong  for  some 
time,"  said  a  gaudily  dressed  woman  to  a  com- 
panion. 

"Yes,  and  so  have  I,"  replied  the  person 
addressed,  "and  I  do  n't  often  make  a  mistake 
in  such  matters." 

The  conversation  was  still  carried  on  with 
unabated  zeal  at  the  point  from  whence  the 
rumor  started. 

"I  was  surprised  last  Sunday,"  said  Mrs. 
Wells,  "to  see  what  a  'dowdy'  Mrs.  Holeman 
had  become." 

"  I  think,  Mrs.  Wells,"  remarked  a  lady  who 
had  acted  only  the  part  of  listener  in  the  fore- 
going conversation,  "that  your  language  is 
rather  stronger  than  the  occasion  calls  for.  I 
am  sure  there  is  nothing  of  the  'dowdy'  about 
Mrs.  Holeman.  She  appears  in  ray  eyes  quite 
as  well  as  usual,  in  fact  better,  since  her  style  of 
dressing,  according  to  my  ideas,  has  changed 
for  the  better,  being  less  showy  and  more  be- 
coming." 

"Well,  Miss  Smith,  it 's  very  evident  you  are 
not  very  observing,  or  you  must  be  deficient  in 
taste.  Don't  you  know  she  has  worn  that 
same  bonnet  all  Winter  ?" 

"Well,  that  may  be,  but  is  it  not  a  handsome 
one?" 

"  Pshaw !  as  if  that  was  of  any  consequence. 
It  is  handsome  enough,  perhaps,  to  wear  for  a 
while,  but  for  a  woman  of  her  standing  to  wear 
it  through  the  whole  season,  why,  it 's  really 
absurd;  and  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it's 
much  plainer  and  less  stylish  than  she  ever 
used  to  wear  upon  any  occasion." 

"And  that's  just  why  it  is  so  much  more 
becoming." 

"  Nonsense !  Mrs.  Holeman  is  just  the  style 
of  woman  to  dress  well,  and  it's  very  certain 
she  will  lose  ground  in  'our  set'  if  she  persists 
in  her  absurdities." 

Many  such  remarks  were  daily  made  by  those 
who  had  frequently  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of 
the  lady  in  question,  professing  at  the  time  the 
warmest  friendship.  Brittle  indeed  is  the  tie 
which  binds  such  friends.  Nor  were  such  con- 
versations confined  to  Mrs.  Holeman's  asso- 
ciates alone.  Men  of  business  down  town  dis- 
cussed the  theme,  and  many  speculated  upon 
the  prospects  of  Colonel  Holeman  in  a  business 
point  of  view.   Some  wondered  at  the  change 


in  the  deportment  of  the  colonel  himself,  he 
was  less  commanding  in  manner,  and  more 
genial  in  disposition.  By  a  few  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  ruse  to  gain  friends,  who  would  stand 
by  him  in  an  hour  of  business  trouble,  and 
these  forthwith  set  themselves  to  work  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  was  involved  in  any  such 
perplexities.  Their  investigations  revealed  noth- 
ing of  the  kind';  his  business  was  never  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition.  He  was  also  found 
to  be  engaged  in  works  of  benevolence  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  shown  no  interest. 

"  I  can  not  understand  this  matter,"  cried  a 
banker  who  had  known  the  colonel  for  years. 
"  I  am  told  the  colonel  is  a  regular  attendant  at 
Mr.  Wilson's  church." 

"  That 's  so,"  said  another ;  "  it 's  really  touch- 
ing to  see  him  walk  down  the  aisle  with  his 
beautiful  blind  daughter  leaning  on  his  arm." 

"  There !  the  whole  thing  is  accounted  for," 
exclaimed  a  rough,  outspoken  politician  ;  "  it 's 
all  a  game  of  policy ;  the  man  is  fishing  for  an 
office." 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Bolton,"  cried  several  voices. 
But  since  none  could  solve  the  mystery  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  neighbors,  the  subject  grad- 
ually lost  interest,  and  was  finally  dropped  to 
give  place  to  some  newer  sensation.  The  objects 
of  so  much  solicitude  and  controversy  had, 
during  this  protracted  war  of  words,  pursued 
the  even  tenor  Of  their  way,  undisturbed  by  the 
reports  which  occasionally  reached  them  through 
that  ever  open  channel — gossip.  One  evening, 
as  all  were  seated  in  the  parlor  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  wind  without,  feeling  thankful  fot 
home  and  its  comforts,  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Colonel  Holeman.  After  perusing  its  contents 
he  handed  it  to  his  wife,  watching  her  as  she 
read  it.  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  raised 
them  from  the  letter. 

"Well,"  said  the  colonel,  "what  shall  be 
done?" 

"  Let  us  go  to  Mary  at  once ;  we  have  passed 
through  afflictions  ourselves ;  let  us  sympathize 
with  others,  and  her  trial  is  far  greater  than 
ours." 

"What  has  happened,  mother?"  anxiously 
asked  Clara,  while  Augusta  looked  up  inquir- 
ingly. 

"Your  Aunt  Mary  has  lost  her  husband. 
You  know  them  only  by  name,  my  children,  for 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  we  have  not  met  for 
years.  She  married  a  farmer,  and  settled  in  the 
country  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home. 
After  the  death  of  our  parents,  and  my  own 
marriage,  there  existed  but  little  intercourse 
between  the  families.  I,  engrossed  with  my 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  proud  of  my  possessions 
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and  beautiful  home,  did  not  care  to  visit  the 
humble  abode  of  my  poorer  sister,  while  she, 
feeling  hurt  that  the  difference  in  our  stations 
in  life  should  have  had  power  to  rule  over  sis- 
terly affection,  would  not  intrude  herself  upon 
us,  but  occupied  herself  entirely  with  her  home 
duties.  Our  younger  sister,  Harriet,  married 
much  against  the  will  of  all  her  frjends,  and 
became  estranged  from  us.  She  died  in  a  few 
years,  leaving  an  only  daughter.  Mary  was 
with  her  when  she  died,  and  took  the  little 
Hattie  to  raise  as  her  own.  She  has  a  large 
family  for  which  to  care,  and  consequently  much 
to  take  up  her  time  and  attention  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  tried  to  do  a  mother's  part  for 
our  dead  sister's  child.  And  now  this  sad 
bereavement  has  come  upon  her,  and  she  is 
left  to  care  for  them  all  alone.  Poor  Mary !  I 
long  to  see  her  again,  and  try  to  comfort  her. 
Dear  husband,  let  us  go  at  once  to  our  widowed 
sister,  and  endeavor  to  atone  for  past  neglect. 
Will  it  not  be  best  and  right  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  I 
will  at  once  give  the  necessary  orders,"  and  he 
left  the  room  for  that  purpose. 

"  Mother,"  said  Clara,  "do  n't  you  think  Aunt 
Mary's  family  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  her 
giving  Hattie  to  us  ?" 

"  Why,  Clara  my  dear,  would  it  be  best  for 
us  to  take  her?  She  is  young,  and  doubtless 
playful,  perhaps  even  a  little  wild  and  noisy, 
and  you  are  not  strong.  I  am  afraid  she  would 
annoy  you." 

"  O  oo,  mother,  I  am  not  so  easily  annoyed  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  she  would  interest  me, 
and  help  me  to  be  cheerful  and  contented  my- 
self. Then,  too,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
but  right  to  relieve 'Aunt  Mary  of  the  additional 
care  and  responsibility,  now  that  she  is  left  a 
widow." 

"  I  think,  mother,"  said  Augusta,  "  that  Clara 
is  right  You  know  I  shall  leave  you  soon. 
My  own  home  is  awaiting  my  attention  now, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  get  settled,  like  all  who 
leave  the  parental  roof  for  homes  of  their  own. 
Time  may  sometimes  seem  a  little  wearisome 
to  Clara,  and  Hattie  might  be  taught  to  be  eyes 
for  her.  And  it  does  seem  that  Aunt  Mary  has 
already  done  her  part,  and,  besides  all  this,  the 
child  could  have  the  advantages  of  education, 
which  are  probably  denied  her  in  a  country 
place." 

"  I  believe,  my  children,  that  you  are  right," 
replied  Mrs.  Holeman,  thoughtfully.  "  We  will 
see  what  your  father  thinks  of  it,  and  decide 
upon  it  at  once." 

When  Colonel  Holeman  returned  he  was  as- 
sailed by  all  with  eager  questions  in  regard  to 


the  matter,  and  all  were  delighted  to  find  that 
his  views  coincided  with  those  which  they  had 
expressed.  It  was,  therefore,  unanimously  de- 
cided that  Hattie  was  to  accompany  them  on 
their  return  home.  Promising  to  return  in  a 
few  days  they  started  on  their  journey.  Clara 
was  quite  delighted  with  the  idea  of  Hattie's 
coming,  and  seemed  to  have  already  taken  the 
child  into  her  heart.  The  house  seemed  so 
quiet  now,  she  said,  since  she  had  become  so 
helpless,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  a  child's 
bounding  step  on  the  stairs  and  through  the 
dull,  old  halls,  making  all  merry  with  childish 
laughter.  Augusta  fancied  it  would  help  to 
amuse  and  cheir  her  blind  sister,  and  for  this 
rejoiced  with  her.  Very  lonely  seemed  the 
house  now  with  father  and  mother  absent,  mak- 
ing them  already  almost  impatient  for  their 
speedy  return. 

Let  us  follow  the  travelers  as  they  go  upon 
their  errand  of  love,  and  enter  with  them  the 
house  of  mourning.  After  several  hours  of 
rapid  driving  through  an  apparently  almost  un- 
inhabited tract  of  country  which,  to  our  friends 
so  accustomed  to  the  city's  noise  and  confusion, 
seemed  exceedingly  quiet  and  lonely,  the  car- 
riage left  the  main  road,  and  turning  to  the  right 
followed  a  beautiful  private  carriage-way  bor- 
dered with  noble  trees,  whose  rapidly  growing 
foliage  betokened  the  presence  of  Spring,  al- 
ready becoming  beautiful  in  the  country,  where 
the  birds  joyously  sang  a  welcome,  though  its 
advent  was  as  yet  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
city.  A  few  moments  later  and  the  carriage 
drew  up  before  a  plain  brick  dwelling  of  mod- 
erate pretensions,  both  in  regard  to  size  and 
general  appearance.  Mrs.  Holeman's  heart 
misgave  her  as  she  left  the  carriage,  and  walked 
with  hesitating  step  toward  the  house.  How  | 
would  she  be  received  now  after  so  many  years  ! 
of  inexcusable  neglect!  How  could  she  best 
atone  for  the  past,  and  how  should  she  prove  j 
her  contrition  and  show  her  wish  to  be  again 
regarded  as  a  loving  sister !  Slight  and  trivial  I 
to  her  seemed  those  things  now  which  had  risen  j 
as  a  barrier  between  them,  and  she  asked  her- 
self how  she  should  now  sweep  them  all  away 
forever  and  open  wide  the  flood-gates  of  sisterly 
affection.  Questioning  her  own  heart  in  this  , 
way,  she  approached  the  door  and  knocked 
gently — half  timidly,  indeed,  feeling  almost  an  | 
intruder.  The  summons  was  answered  by  a 
little  girl  of  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
who  looked  up  with  much  apparent  surprise 
upon  finding  that  the  visitors  were  strangers. 

"  You  do  n't  know  us,  my  dear,"  said  Colonel  j 
Holeman  kindly,  "  but  we  are  relatives  for  all  I 
that   I  am  your  Uncle  Holeman  from  the  city, 
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and  this  lady  is  your  Aunt  Kate — come  tell  us 
your  name,  my  child,  and  then  run  and  let  your 
mother  know  we  are  here." 

Shyly  the  child  raised  her  eyes — large  dark 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  take  in  at  a  glance  all 
that  an  ordinary  pair  would  require  time  to 
investigate.  With  her  little  sun-burnt  hand  she 
pushed  back  a  mass  of  tangled  brown  hair  from 
a  full,  broad  brow,  darkened  like  the  hands  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  She  was  a  singular-look- 
ing child,  possessing  no  particular  marks  of 
beauty,  yet  by  no  means  homely ;  a  little  awk- 
ward and  shy,  yet  not  obtuse.  She  was  very 
plainly  dressed,  and  evidently  had  very  little 
idea  of  self-adornment.  Mrs.  Holeman's  quick 
eye  noted  all  these  details  at  once.  She  seemed 
to  hesitate  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  childish 
simplicity, 

"  Please,  sir,  I  have  n't  got  any  mother  j  I 
live  with  Aunt  Mary." 

"O,  then,  it's  our  little  Hattie,"  said  Mrs. 
Holeman,  her  heart  going  out  to  the  motherless 
child,  and  she  bent  down  and  kissed  her  ten- 
derly. The  child  looked  up  into  Mrs.  Hole- 
man's  face  and  the  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears; 
evidently  Mrs.  Holeman's  words  awakened  a 
responsive  chord  in  her  own  heart,  and  timidly 
she  asked, 

"Did  you  know  my  mamma?" 

"  Know  her,  my  dear  ?  she  was  my  own  sis- 
ter, and  you  are  very  much  like  her,"  and  again 
she  drew  the  child  toward  her.  Just  then  a 
voice  from  another  part  of  the  house  was  heard 
calling  "  Hattie." 

"  Please,  sir,  come  in,"  said  Hattie  to  Colonel 
Holeman,  who  still  stood  on  the  threshold  look- 
ing with  interest  upon  the  meeting  between  the 
two.  She  conducted  them  to  a  plainly  furnished 
room  and  went  to  inform  the  family  of  their 
arrival.  She  soon  returned,  saying  that  Aunt 
Mary  would  like  to  see  her  in  her  room.  Mrs. 
Holeman  followed  the  child  up  stairs,  and  was 
soon  in  the  presence  of  the  sister  from  whom 
she  had  been  separated  for  years.  The  meeting 
was  one  of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure.  Mrs. 
Holeman  wept  as  she  acknowledged  her  error, 
saying  she  had  not  really  ceased  to  love  her 
sister.  False  pride  and  the  tinseled  allurements 
of  gay  society  had  so  entrapped  her  senses,  she 
had  neither  time  nor  thought  for  other  things. 
She  told  her  how  God  in  bis  infinite  wisdom 
saw  fit  to  make  Clara's  affliction  the  instrument 
by  which  a  reformation  was  to  be  effected  in 
herself  and  family.  Though  Aunt  Mary  was 
passing  through  the  deep  waters  of  affliction 
herself;  though  the  waves  which  swept  over 
her  threatened  to  engulf  all  her  hopes  and 
bear  from  her  grasp  all  that  made  life  most 


beautiful  and  fair,  yet  the  kind,  motherly  heart 
wept  over  the  afflictions  of  the  dear  blind  girl 
who  so  patiently  bore  all  without  a  murmur. 
The  following  day  the  husband  and  father  was 
borne  to  his  last  resting-place,  and  the  widow, 
with  her  fathsjless  children,  returned  to  the 
home  made  so  desolate  by  the  absence  of  the 
one  so  near  and  dear  to  them  all,  the  very  cen- 
ter indeed  of  home. 

Our  friends  remained  with  them  several  days, 
striving,  by  many  acts  of  thoughtful  kindness, 
and  attention,  to  alleviate  their  sorrows.  One 
morning  while  seated  in  her  sister's  room  Mrs. 
Holeman,  first  spoke  of  her  views  in  regard 
to  Hattie,  and  asked  ff  she  felt  willing  to  give 
her  the  child.  Aunt  Mary  was  startled,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  put  the  very  thought  away 
from  her,  so  unwilling  was  she  to  part  with 
her,  having  been  a  mother  to  her  since  she 
took  her,  an  infant  from  the  arms  of  her  dying 
mother.  Her  father  had  since  died  in  the  far 
West,  and  the  orphan  seemed  dear  to  her  as 
her  own.  Mrs.  Holeman  succeeded  at  last  in 
convincing  her  that  it  would  be  for  the  child's 
good,  since  she  would  enjoy  far  greater  advan- 
tages in  the  city  in  regard  to  education  than  in 
the  country.  The  thought,  however,  that  Clara 
wanted  her  to  come  had  more  weight  with  her 
than  all  other  arguments,  and  for  her  sake  she 
at  last  consented. 

"And  now,  my  dear  sister,"  said  she,  "if  I 
must  give  her  to  you,  I  must  also  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  her  disposition. 
Had  she  remained  with  me  I  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  reveal  her  faults,  but 
placing  her  under  your  care,  alters  the  case.  It 
pains  me  to  tell  you  that  you  will  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  manage  her.  She  is  quick,  sprigh  tly, 
and  affectionate,  but  exceedingly  willful,  obsti- 
nate, and  often  sullen,  when  not  permitted  to 
follow  her  own  inclinations.  I  have  not  gov- 
erned her  as  I  should  have  done  had  I  not  been 
so  burdened  with  the  cares  and  anxieties  which 
such  a  family  involves,  especially  since  my  hus- 
band's health  failed  him ;  and  the  thought,  too, 
of  her  orphaned  condition  made  me  often  more 
lenient  toward  her  faults  than  I  ought  to  have 
been.  Time  and  watchful  care  will  undoubtedly 
effect  much  good  for  her." 

It  being  decided  that  Hattie  was  to  go  with 
her  new-found  relatives  to  their  city  home,  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  made  at  once. 
Poor  Hattie  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry,  and  accordingly  did  both.  The  idea  of 
going  to  live  in  the  great  city,  of  which  she  had 
heard  so  much,  was  certainly  a  pleasing  one ; 
and  yet  when  the  time  for  the  separation  came, 
the  parting  with  the  only  friends  site  bad  known 
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seemed  as  great  a  sorrow  as  she  could  bear; 
but  the  griefs  of  childhood  are  often  evanescent, 
and  its  tears  vanish  before  the  smiles  which 
succeed  as  April  showers  are  followed  by  the 
sunshine.  The  children  all  regretted  the  loss 
of  their  playmate,  but  were  finely  consoled  by 
the  promise  of  frequent  visits  to  be  exchanged. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  Holeman 
household  when  the  absent  ones  returned, 
bringing  with  them  the  little  orphan,  who  was 
received  with  open  arms.  Hattie  was  quite  be- 
wildered by  the  new  scenes  around.  Accus- 
tomed to  a  simple,  unpretending  style  of  living, 
surrounded  by  quietude,  pursuing  the  same 
daily  routine  of  country  life,  knowing  only  the 
simples  of  domestic  comforts,  she  looked  with 
amazement  at  the  elegance  and  exquisite  taste 
displayed  within  her  new  home.  Nothing 
seemed  to  escape  her  notice.  Her  large,  dark 
eyes  wandered  from  object  to  object  wherever 
she  went.  At  times  she  was  very  demonstra- 
tive, and  again  would  look  about  her  seemingly 
quite  absorbed  in  silent  admiration.  From 
her  first  introduction  into  the  family  she  was 
strangely  attracted  toward  Clara,  and  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  engaged  in  some  little  serv- 
ice for  her.  She  would  stand  by  her  as  she  sat 
in  her  low  chair  and  softly  stroke  her  hair,  or 
pass  her  little  brown  hand  caressingly  over 
Clara's,  saying  tenderly  as  a  mother  would 
soothe  an  infant,  "  Poor,  dear  cousin,  what  shall 
I  do  for  you  now  ?  do  n't  you  want  to  use  Hat- 
tie's  eyes?"  This  was  a  favorite  question,  for 
Clara  had  playfully  told  her  one  day  she  must 
occasionally  lend  her  those  eyes  of  her's  which 
were  capable  of  seeing  so  much.  The  idea  of 
being  shut  up  in  darkness  seemed  so  terrible  to 
her,  that  she  seemed  to  feel  especially  called 
upon  to  bring  all  the  light  she  could  to  those 
poor  blind  eyes.  But,  alas !  with  all  this  gener- 
ous kindness  and  love  for  her  favorite,  what  a 
pity  that  with  it  was  blended  so  much  of  self- 
will  and  unlovely  temper!  If,  when  not  in  a 
mood  for  obeying  or  being  even  obliging  or 
pleasant,  any  thing  was  required  of  her,  or  a 
remark  made  which  did  not  agree  with  her  mood, 
she  became  sullen,  obstinate,  and  unkind  to  all 
uith  the  exception  of  Clara,  to  whom  she  was 
icver  known  to  utter  one  unpleasant  word. 
This  gentleness  for  the  blind  girl  caused  the 
fond  mother  to  overlook  many  of  her  faults, 
and  for  this  not  unfrequently  did  her  most  glar- 
ing faults  go  unreproved.  At  last  Mrs.  Hole- 
man  began  to  feel  that  such  a  course  was  ex- 
ceedingly detrimental  to  the  child,  who  really 
required  careful,  judicious  training.  It  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  undertake,  but  Mrs.  Holeman 
and  her  husband  agreed  that  it  must  be  done, 


and  Clara,  too,  felt  that  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  Hattie  if  each  firmly  adhered  to 
their  sense  of  right,  and  instead  of  overlooking 
the  increasing  willfulness  of  her  disposition, 
would  require  prompt  obedience  cheerfully  ren- 
dered—one particular  failing  which  she  pos- 
sessed, which  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  Mrs.  Holeman,  and  she  resolved  to  endeavor 
to  correct  it.  During  her  life  at  her  Aunt 
Mary's,  she,  with  her  cousins,  were  accustomed 
to  spending  much  of  their  time  on  the  grounds 
around  the  house,  indulging  in  sports  and  plays 
which  were  natural  to  children  accustomed  to 
out-of-door  amusements.  To  Mrs.  Holeman 
they  seemed  exceedingly  rude,  and  she  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  child's  exuberant 
spirits  under  any  kind  of  control.  Her  freedom 
of  speech  and  behavior,  added  to  her  utter  dis- 
regard for  personal  appearance,  sometimes  al- 
most shocked  her.  But  a  few  days  had  elapsed 
since  her  arrival,  yet  she  seemed  already  as 
much  at  home  as  though  quite  an  old  resident 
on  the  place,  filling  her  niche  in  the  family 
group  and  about  the  house  and  grounds  as 
though  quite  a  fixture  on  the  premises. 
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Gayly  down  the  mountain-side, 

In  unceasing  motion, 
Watch  the  sparkling  torrent  glide 

To  the  mighty  ocean. 

Gently  now,  now  far  and  near, 

Silv'ry  laughter  flinging; 
Hark !  what  fairy  feet  I  hear, 

Down  the  rough  rock  springing. 

Bounding,  fetterless,  and  free, 

Obstacles  unheeding, 
Onward  to  its  home,  the  sea, 

Mark  the  torrent  speeding. 

Stones  that  fain  its  course  would  stay, 

Bathing  with  its  blessing ; 
Drooping  flow'rets  by  the  way 

Cheering  and  caressing. 

Pure  and  free  from  earthly  blot, 
On  it  speeds  hi  brightness ; 

Cleansing  earth,  yet  mingling  not — 
Perfect  in  its  whiteness. 

Panting  for  a  wider  bed, 

Pausing,  resting  never, 
Till  old  Ocean's  arms  outspread, 

Welcome  it  forever  I 

Down  life's  rugged  mountain-side, 

In  unceasing  motion, 
Streams  of  human  kindness  glide, 

On  to  Love's  great  ocean. 
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Gently  now,  now  far  and  near, 
Tones  of  comfort  flinging ; 

Hark  I  what  willing  feet  I  hear, 
Joy  to  mourners  bringing. 

Bounding,  fetterless,  and  free, 

Obstacles  unheeding, 
Onward  to  Love's  endless  sea, 

Mark  the  torrent  speeding. 

Foes  that  fain  its  course  would  stay, 
Bathing  with  its  blessing ; 
Vol.  XXX.— S* 


Drooping  spirits  by  the  way 
Cheering  and  caressing. 

Pure  and  free  from  earthly  blot, 
On  it  speeds  in  brightness ; 

Cleansing  earth,  yet  mingling  not — 
Perfect  in  its  whiteness. 

Panting  for  a  wider  bed, 

Pausing,  resting  never, 
Till  Love's  mighty  arms  outspread, 

Welcome  it  forever  1 
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OUR  AMERICAN  FEMALE  EDUCA- 
TION. 


"  T>ROKEN  down  by  hard  study!"  How 
■t'  often  we  hear  the  remark !  Is  it  often 
true  ?  There  is  no  doubt  of  a  feeble  physique 
among  our  educated  American  girls.  A  writer 
in  a  recent  number  of  Lippincott's  Magazine 
.says,  "Ask  any  thoughtful  physician  to  number 
the  young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  and  to 
tell  you  how  many  out  of  each  score  are  fit  to 
become  healthy  wives  and  mothers,  or  to  be 
wives  and  mothers  at  all,  and  you  will  probably 
be  appalled  at  the  reply."  Again,  he  says: 
"Our  young  ladies  are  simply  pretty  or  not 
that ;  their  destiny  is  the  sofa,  neuralgia,  weak 
backs,  and  hysteria — a  demon  which  has  made, 
I  am  persuaded,  almost  as  much  domestic  un- 
happiness  as  the  husband's  dram." 

This  condition  of  health  being  granted,  we 
ask  Is  this  really  the  result  of  hard  study?  In 
most  cases  we  answer  "  no;"  there  has  been  an 
inattention  to  all  the  requisites  which  would 
have  insured  a  healthy  development  of  the 
physical  frame ;  the  school-hours  have  been 
too  protracted— even  though  the  mind  may  have 
been  only  actively  employed  during  a  part  of 
them — thereby  causing  a  sedentary  life ;  the 
school-room  has  been  badly  ventilated,  and  the 
sleeping  apartment  has  received,  perhaps,  no 
ventilation  at  all ;  the  young  lady  being  at  a 
boarding-school,  and  away  from  the  eyes  of  her 
parents,  has  found  ways,  with  the  amount  of 
spending  money  they  have  liberally  supplied,  to 
obtain  surreptitiously  large  quantities  of  indi- 
gestible sweetmeats,  and  these  have  been  eaten 
at  the  most  unseasonable  hours,  the  favorite 
time  being  just  before  retiring  for  the.  night. 
With  a  constitution  thus  deranged  by  the  neglect 
of  all  hygienic  rules,  she  has  conscientiously 
set  herself  to  pursue  the  studies  assigned  her 
by  her  teachers,  and  being  of  an  ambitious  turn 
of  mind,  the  possible  attainment  of  a  prize  at 
the  close  of  the  term  has  urged  her  on  when 
other  incitements  began  to  flag.  She  has 
studied — studied  hard  for  one  in  her  physical 
health,  and  the  consequence  is  compulsory  inac- 
tion, perhaps  a  life-long  chronic  invalidism. 
Now  I  would  ask,  is  it  fair  to  ascribe  these 
results  to  hard  study  ? 

Suppose  I  were  to  bring  to  a  city  home  a 
young  girl  with  robust  health,  who  has  never 
known  a  day's  sickness.  I  employ  her  as  a 
seamstress ;  I  give  her  no  more  sewing  than 
she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  in  her 
country  home,  with  its  healthy  regime,  with 
pjrfect  ease.  In  my  home  the  simple  country 
diet,  with  its  plain  bread,  delicious  butter,  fresh 


milk,  fruit  and  vegetables,  is  exchanged  for  the 
highly  seasoned  viands  and  the  "  made  dishes  " 
which  are  so  fruitful  of  dyspepsia  throughout 
our  land.  I  assure  her  that  she  need  feel  under 
no  necessity  for  early  rising,  for,  as  a  family,  we 
rise  late;  and  I  take  her  out  with  me  to  evening 
concerts  and  lectures,  until  she  soon  discovers 
that  early  rising  is  out  of  the  question — for,  of 
course,  all  advocates  of  this  obsolete  virtue  con- 
nect therewith  the  "early  to  bed."  Not  only 
does  she  retire  late,  but  I  kindly  hand  her  the 
pantry  keys,  or  invite  her  to  accompany  me 
thither,  and  a  rather  hearty  meal  from  the  plate 
of  doughnuts,  or  the  slice  of  cold  tongue,  or  the 
rich  fruit-cake,  prevents  her  going  to  bed  hun- 
gry. She  rises  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning 
with  a  dull  throbbing  pain  in  the  head,  and  yet 
she  dares  not  indulge  in  what  she  feels  would 
be  the  best  specific,  a  long  stroll  in  the  health- 
giving,  open  air;  but  seating  herself  in  the 
furnace  heated,  badly  lighted  little  back  sewing- 
room  upstairs,  she  spends  the  day  in  sedentary 
work,  and  in  the  evening  I  come  in  with  a  kind 
invitation  to  another  place  of  dissipation.  Of 
course,  I  am  only  supposing  a  case.  I  know  as 
well  as  you  do  that  city  people  do  not  adopt 
this  method  of  ruining  the  health  of  their  em- 
ploye's, but  in  the  case  supposed,  how  long 
before  the  country  father  would  have  the  daugh- 
ter brought  back  to  him  a  confirmed  invalid? 
Neighbors  come  in  to  sympathize,  and  when 
they  inquire  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  health, 
would  there  be  any  justice  in  the  reply,  "broken 
down  by  hard  work  ?" 

I  contend  that  the  cases  I  have  given  are 
parallel ;  both  girls  had  work  assigned  them  ; 
both  had  hard  work ;  neither  had  work  which 
would  have  taxed  them  had  due  attention  been 
paid  to  the  necessary  conditions  for  keeping 
them  in  a  fair  state  of  health,  and  is  it  just  to 
say  that  "hard  study"  or  "hard  work"  pro- 
duced the  catastrophe  ? 

So  far  from  disease  being  the  result  of  hard 
study,  I  believe  statistics,  if  they  could  be  fairly 
collected,  would  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion 
that  this  same  much  abused  severe  study  is 
conducive  to  longevity.  In  a  work  on  the 
Higher  Christian  Education  I  find  the  following 
passage,  which  says  just  what  I  want  to  say  so 
much  better  than  I  can  say  it,  that  I  quote  it 
here : 

"Nothing  next  to  worship,  and  direct  benefi- 
cence to  others,  so  fills  the  heart  with  such 
sweet,  all-pervasive  satisfaction,  as  active  and 
energetic  habits  of  thought,  perpetually  busy  in 
exploring  the  outer  universe  which  Cod  has 
made,  and  the  inward  relations  of  science,  doc- 
trine, providence,  or  secondary  agency,  by  which 
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its  wondrous  harmonies  are  fashioned  and  estab- 
lished. Let  earnest,  vigorous  study  abound, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  as  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  bodily  health;  but  always  let 
it  be  with  a  brain  supplied  as  freely  indoors 
with  air,  vital  air,  as  if  out-of-doors.  Notice 
the  words,  if  you  please — active,  energetic  habits 
of  thought — no  mere  memorizing,  no  cramming 
of  long  words,  and  many  "  ologies,"  and  "ome- 
iries,"  but  simply  the  presentation  of  such  sub- 
jects as  are  possessed  of  a  real  interest  to  the 
mind,  and  the  presentation  of  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  insure  that  the  mind  will  at 
once  act  vigorously  and  happily  upon  them. 

Were  we  able  to  make  a  list  of  men  of  this 
and  the  preceding  century  who  have  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  retaining  mental  vigor  and  bodily 
health  beyond  the  three-score  and  ten  years 
mentioned  by  the  Psalmist  as  the  ordinary  limit 
of  human  life,  we  shall  probably  find  that  the 
eminent  scholars  outnumbered,  in  their  propor- 
tion, any  other  class  of  men  whom  we  might 
select  Let  me  enumerate  a  few :  Samuel  John- 
son died  at  seventy-six,  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  at 
eighty -four,  Leibnitz  at  seventy,  Goethe  at 
eighty-three,  Emmons  at  ninety-five,  and  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt — whose  memory  we  have 
all  delighted  to  honor  at  the  recent  centennial 
anniversary  of  his  birth — at  ninety;  and  these 
men,  these  earnest  thinkers  were  hale  and  hearty, 
with  the  fire  of  their  youth  undimmed  in  their 
eye,  and  the  natural  strength  of  their  heart 
unabated  to  the  end. 

1  know  of  one  or  two  sad  examples  of  "over- 
worked brain  "  which  may  occur  to  the  reader 
as  militating  against  my  position.  The  lamented 
Hugh  Miller  is  probably  one  of  these.  I  re- 
cently examined  his  biographer's  account  of  the 
sad  termination  of  his  life,  that  I  might  satisfy 
myself  upon  this  point.  I  wished  to  know 
whether  simply  hard  brain-work,  as  such,  or  the 
neglect  of  ordinary  hygienic  rules  in  connection 
therewith  had  led  to  the  overthrow  of  his  glori- 
ous genius,  and  I  found  the  following  significant 
facts : 

To  the  physician  called  in  by  his  wife  only  a 
day  before  his  death,  he  acknowledged  "  that  he 
had  been,  night  after  night,  up  till  very  late  in 
the  morning,  working  hard  and  continuously  at 
his  new  book."  The  physician  enjoined  dis- 
continuance of  work ;  bed  at  eleven  and  a  light 
supper.  His  biographer  adds  that  "  he  had  all 
his  life  made  supper  his  principle  meal." 

Dwight,  whom  I  have  previously  quoted,  gives 
a  similar  instance.  After  remarking  that,  though 
in  all  his  life  he  had  been  brought  in  contact 
with  scholars,  he  bad  never  known  "a  man  who 
could  be  justly  described  as  hurting  himself  by 
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hard  study,"  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  nearest  ap- 
parent approximation  to  such  a  fact  within  the 
bounds  of  my  experience,  occurred  in  the  case  , 
of  that  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  Nord- 
heimer,  who  died  so  soon  after  coming  to  this 
country  j  but  on  inquiry  of  him,  it  proved  that 
the  cause  of  injury  done  to  his  health  was  not 
too  vigorous  action  of  the  mind,  as  such,  but 
too  little  sleep  ;  since  for  years  he  had  allowed 
himself,  when  in  Germany,  but  three  hours 
repose  at  night,  and  that  on  three  chairs,  in  full 
dress,  under  the  call  of  an  alarm  clock.  Such 
systematic  self-abuse  would  have  killed  any  one 
but  an  enthusiastic  and  happy  student  -long 
before  it  did  that  devoted  and  spirited  linguist." 

We  are  then  prepared  to  admit  that  active, 
energetic  thought  is  conducive  to  the  health, 
and  that  our  improper  surroundings  are  in  a 
large  measure  blamable  for  the  feeble  physique 
of  the  educated  American  girl.  But  aside  from 
these  improper  surroundings,  there  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  ill  health  in  the  study  we  impose, 
not  because  it  is  hard  study,  but  because  it  is 
dry  study,  uninteresting  study  ;  it  does  not  con- 
duce to  active,  energetic  thought 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's work  on  Education :  "  As  a  final  test  by 
which  to  judge  any  plan  of  culture,  should  come 
the  question,  Does  it  create  pleasurable  excite- 
ment in  the  pupil  ?  Even  when,  as  considered 
theoretically,  the  proposed  course  of  action 
seems  the  best,  yet  If  it  produce  no  interest,  or 
less  interest  than  another  course,  we  should 
relinquish  it,  for  a  child's  intellectual  instincts 
are  more  trustworthy  than  our  reasonings.  In 
respect  to  the  knowing  faculties,  we  may  confi- 
dently trust  to  the  general  law,  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  healthful  action  is  pleasurable, 
while  action  which  gives  pain  is  not  healthful." 

The  element  of  ill  health  in  the  studies  we 
impose  is  this,  they  lack  the  joy-giving,  pleas- 
urable power,  and  the  cause  of  this  lack  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  studies  pursued 
by  our  girls  are  mostly  premature  j  their  minds 
are  too  young  and  too  crude  to  be  adapted  to 
them.  The  boys  of  to-day  are  getting  their 
education  later  and  later  in  life,  while  girls  leave 
school  at  the  same  age  they  did  thirty  years 
ago.  It  used  to  be  common  for  boys  to  enter 
college  at  fourteen ;  at  present  eighteen  is  the 
usual  age  of  admission  at  Harvard  or  Yale.  Now 
let  any  one  compare  the  scale  of  studies  for 
both  sexes  employed  half  a  century  ago  with 
that  of  to-day.  He  will  find  that  its  demands 
are  vastly  more  exacting  than  they  were — a 
difference  fraught  with  no  evil  for  men  who 
attack  these  graver  studies  later  In  life,  but 
attended  with  perilous  results  for  girls  who  are 
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still  expected  to  leave  school  at  eighteen  or 
earlier.  Ask  any  graduate  of  our  American 
^  female  colleges,  who  has  continued  her  educa- 
tion Into  mature  life,  what  she  thinks  of  the 
curriculum  imposed  on  her  during  her  school 
days,  and  she  will  doubtless  answer  that,  in 
connection  with  her  mental  development,  it  was 
premature.  Said  a  lady  to  me  recently :  "  How 
1  am  astonished  at  the  lack  of  judgment  dis- 
played by  my  teachers  in  the  choice  of  my 
studies.  I  think  the  very  demon  of  metaphysics 
pursued  me,  and  yet  metaphysics  was  never 
my  forte.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  I  was  put, 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  to  the  study  of  Aber- 
crombie's  Intellectual  Philosophy;  at  thirteen 
I  was  supplied  with  Upham's  Mental  Philos- 
ophy— Unabridged  University  Edition — and  at 
fifteen  I  was  supposed  to  have  mastered  Butler's 
Analogy.  I  was  able  to  make  passable  recita- 
tions in  them,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  persuade  me  that  I  did  not  understand  them, 
but  I  now  know  that  there  was  none  of  the 
abounding  joy  which  mature  minds  feel  in  grap- 
pling with  such  subjects.  Had  my  teachers 
only  understood  this,  and  had  they  placed  before 
me  such  studies  as  would  have  furnished  me 
with  this  abounding  joy,  very  different  would 
have  been  the  tone  of  my  life."  I  grant  that 
this  case,  though  not  exaggerated,  is  an  excep- 
tional one ;  yet  there  still  remains  the  fact  that 
our  girls'  studies  are  premature.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  study  of  geography.  The  first  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  which  come  into  play  are  the 
conceptive  and  perceptive  faculties ;  later  come 
the  analytic  and  the  reasoning  ones.  Now  the 
facts  of  mathematical  geography,  with  its  ac- 
count of  great  and  small  circles,  of  degrees, 
parallels,  and  meridians,  can  not  be  rightly 
comprehended  so  soon  as  the  facts  of  physical 
geography,  because  these  address  themselves 
to  the  earliest  developed  faculties.  Yet  we  see 
this  order  constantly  reversed ;  the  little  girl  of 
six  or  eight  years  is  put  to  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy, in  which  the  very  first  exercises  consist  of 
answers  to  questions  in  regard  to  the  equator, 
meridians,  parallels,  poles,  etc. ;  she  commits  it 
to  memory,  but  the  effort  is  a  painful  one,  and, 
therefore,  of  doubtful  utility,  so  far  as  the  phys- 
ical health  is  concerned.  Place  in  her  hands 
instead  a  properly  written  work  for  a  beginner 
in  physical  geography;  let  there  be  pictorial 
representations  of  mountains  and  of  mountain 
chains;  teach  her  how  the  climate  varies  at 
different  elevations ;  show  her  how,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  grow  the  oranges  and  pine-apples 
to  be  found  only  in  warm  countries ;  tell  her 
how,  as  we  climb  the  mountain  side,  the  air 
grows  cooler,  and  we  meet  the  oak  and  the 


Indian  corn,  while  higher  up  grow  stunted 
shrubs,  until  we  reach  the  cloud-capped  sum- 
mits covered  by  eternal  snow ;  show  her  pic- 
tures of  the  mountain  lakes,  and  tell  how  the 
rivers  are  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
and  the  water-falls  by  the  leaps  of  the  mountain 
rills  over  the  precipices.  As  she  listens  to  these 
and  similar  descriptions,  you  will  see  by  the 
light  in  the  eye  and  the  glow  on  the  cheek  that 
the  mind  is  at  active  work  and  pleasurably  em- 
ployed. By  and  by,  when  the  proper  maturity 
is  reached,  the  mind  will  grasp  the  more  ab- 
struse subjects  of  mathematical  geography  with 
as  pleasurable  a  glow  and  as  keen  a  relish  then. 
This  error  in  judgment  is  to  be  traced  through- 
out the  entire  scholastic  career;  we  are  con- 
stantly antedating  Nature.  If  these  views  be 
correct,  then  we  find  that  the  frail  physical 
health  of  our  daughters  is  due,  first,  to  improper 
physical  surroundings,  and,  second,  to  the  pre- 
mature presentation  of  subjects  for  study.  I 
was  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend  a  few  days  ago,  and,  as  the 
curriculum  she  has  marked  out  for  her  daugh- 
ters is  suggestive,  I  proposed  to  detail  some 
parts  of  the  conversation. 

This  friend,  Mrs.  Rogers,  is  the  mother  of 
five  children.  The  elder  three  are  boys,  and  by  a 
mutual  arrangement  the  father  assumes  the  con- 
trol and  guidance  of  their  education,  while  to 
the  mother  is  committed  the  entire  direction  of 
the  mental  training  of  the  two  little  girls.  (I 
am  not  recommending  this  plan,  which  does 
not  meet  with  my  approval,  but  only  some  fea- 
tures in  the  mother's  plan,  which  seemed  to  me 
excellent)  She  had  been  speaking  to  me  of 
this  arrangement,  and  I  asked  her  where  she 
was  sending  her  little  girls  to  school. 

"Well,"  she  answered,  "they  are  yet  so 
young— only  nine  and  seven  years  of  age — that 
I  do  not  confine  them  closely  to  study.  I  do 
not  send  them  to  school  at  all.  For  such  little 
things  school  is  such  drudgery,  and  there  is  so 
much  in  the  world  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
calculated  to  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  employed, 
and  their  minds  active,  that  I  am  satisfied,  even 
if  for  awhile,  their  acquaintance  with  books 
should  be  very  limited. 

"  I  have  decided  that  it  is  only  necessary  for 
them  to  study  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
as  yet;  these  have  been  aptly  called  the  'tools 
of  knowledge,'  and  I  presume  we  should  all 
agree  in  assigning  them  the  most  important 
place.  I  know  that  learning  to  read  until  the 
child  acquires  some  facility  is  tiresome ;  that 
learning  arithmetic,  at  least  until  the  four  ele- 
mentary rules  are  mastered,  is  frequently  'a 
vexation  of  spirit,'  and  that  learning  to  write  is 
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to  many  a  very  fatiguing  practice ;  and,  while  I 
try  to  make  these  things  as  pleasant  for  them  as 
possible,  I  still  require  real  work  from  them; 
therefore  I  dare  not,  on  account  of  their  phys- 
ical health  and  mental  vivacity,  keep  them  very 
close  to  their  studies.  I  have  adopted  this  plan : 
I  keep  them  at  their  books  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  an  hour  in  the  afternoon ;  the 
morning  hour  is  passed  half  in  ciphering  and 
half  in  writing ;  the  afternoon  hour  in  reading 
and  spelling.  The  morning  hour  takes  very 
little  of  my  time,  though  I  sit  in  the  room  at 
my  sewing  ready  to  render  all  necessary  assist- 
ance. The  rest  of  the  day  they  are  my  com- 
panions ;  they  are  learning  to  be  nice  little 
house-wives ;  they  can  dust  the  furniture  of  a 
room,  assist  in  setting  and  clearing  the  table, 
etc.;  they  are  learning  a  very  serviceable  use 
of  the  needle,  and  are  growing  quite  independ- 
ent of  help  in  the  preparation  of  their  dolls' 
wardrobes ;  they  are  active  and  energetic  gar- 
deners, and  are  growing  up  healthy  and  happy. 
But  their  knowledge  of  books  is  not  entirely 
confined  to  the  studies  I  have  spoken  of.  This 
is  the  way  we  study  geography :  we  have  hung 
our  sitting-room  walls  with  Guyot's  Maps,  and, 
as  we  sit  at  our  sewing,  I  give  them  oral  in- 
structions about  different  countries.  I  speak 
of  the  surface  of  the  country,  of  its  physical 
features,  its  rivers,  mountains,  etc.;  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants,  their  history,  etc.  We 
spend  a  long  time  on  any  one  important  coun- 
try, as  England  or  France;  I  give  accounts  of 
little  girls  or  boys  belonging  to  the  countries 
we  are  studying,  when  1  have  the  material  for 
such  accounts,  and  we  spend  a  half  hour  in  the 
evening  drawing  the  map  of  the  country  we  are 
studying — we  have  referred  to  the  wall-maps  in 
the  afternoon  just  whenever  we  need  to  do 
so.  In  this  map-drawing  we  make  no  railroad 
speed — slow  and  sure  is  my  motto.  Perhaps  at 
one  lesson  we  get  no  farther  than  the  outlines ; 
at  another  we  place  the  mountain  ranges ;  at 
another  lesson  we  draw  the  rivers  which,  rising 
in  these  mountain  ranges,  pursue  their  way  to 
the  sea.  We  draw  nothing  we  have  not  first 
studied.  But  these  map-drawing  half-hours  are 
not  so  pleasant  as  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
until  their  nine  o'clock  bed-time,  for  then  I  read 
aloud,  sometimes  really  mature  works  of  his- 
tory, as  Hildreth  or  Prescott ;  sometimes  fiction, 
as  Robinson  Crusoe,  Arabian  Nights,  or  selec- 
tions from  Shakspeare,  or  Walter  Scott,  and 
then  we  close  with  a  chapter  from  the  Book  of 
Books." 

"How  do  you  teach,  them  grammar?"  I 
asked. 

"  They  are  learning  the  <trt  of  speaking  cor- 
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rectly  from  the  example  of  their  elders,  and  the 
science  of  grammar  will  come  by  and  by  when 
their  minds  are  more  matured." 

"  I  see,"  I  said,  "  that  you  do  not  believe  in 
making  them  study  much." 

"  Study !"  she  replied ;  "  why,  do  n't  you  see 
they  study  the  greater  part  of  their  time.  To 
study  is  to  think,  and  I  keep  them  constantly 
supplied  with  objects  for  earnest,  energetic 
thought ;  why,  our  walks  in  the  woods  are 
pleasant  botany  lessons,  only  so  pleasant  that 
they  seem  like  play.  I  never  feel  that  any  les- 
son which  brings  real  enjoyment  is  a  strain  or 
tax  upon  the  mind,  no  matter  how  busily  it  may 
keep  the  mind  employed.  Why,  my  dear  friend, 
hard  study,  by  which  I  mean  earnest  thought, 
never  injures  any  body ;  it  is  the  uninteresting 
study  that  is  so  killing." 

"  But  by  and  by,  as  they  grow  older,  they  will 
have  to  be  more  closely  confined  to  their  books," 
I  remarked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "next  month  Anna 
begins  her  lessons  on  the  piano,  and  the  prac- 
tice it  involves  will,  for  awhile  at  least,  be  so 
fatiguing  that  I  shall  have  to  watch  its  effects 
with  great  diligence,  and  see  that  by  increased 
active  exercise,  if  necessary,  I  counteract  all 
injurious  effects.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
they  commence— or  Anna  will,  and  perhaps 
both — the  study  of  the  French  language,  but  as 
we  have  near  us  a  French  teacher,  whose  family 
converse  in  their  native  language,  I  shall  con- 
sign them  to  him  for  a  half  hour  daily,  and  they 
will  learn  the  language  almost  as  easily  and 
naturally  as  they  learned  their  mother  tongue." 

"  And  are  they  not  after  awhile  to  study  the 
ancient  languages  ?" 

"The  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  so 
severe  a  tax  upon  the  mind's  powers,  that  it 
must,  of  course,  be  postponed  till  some  degree 
of  maturity  is  attained ;  and  if  we  are  to  have 
our  daughters  proficient  in  music  and  drawing; 
if  they  are  to  form  a  tolerably  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  one  or  more  of  the  modern 
languages,  meaning  thereby  some  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  those  languages;  if  they 
are  to  be  tolerably  versed  in  English  literature 
and  to  have  some  general  acquaintance'  with 
the  natural  sciences ;  if,  in  addition  to  all  these, 
they  are  to  become  thorough  housekeepers,  and 
all  this  while  their  physical  constitution  is  un- 
dergoing important  and  critical  changes,  I  know 
not  how  we  dare  tax  them  further;  and  yet 
while  the  ancient  languages  may  thus  seem 
impossible  and  undesirable  for  girls,  I  grant 
that  to  the  mature  mind  of  womanhood  they 
may  be  of  vast  service  and  may  bring  real 
power,  and  I  think  I  see  the  way  open  for  their 
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attainment  It  is  this:  the  school  education  of 
our  daughters  is  usually  completed  at  eighteen 
or  earlier,  but  the  habits  of  study  therein  ac- 
quired may  last,  and  should  last,  through  life. 
If,  with  a  healthy  and  mature  physical  frame, 
they  feet  the  need  of  these  acquirements,  I 
presume  they  will  find  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing them.  Perhaps  their  husbands  may  be  their 
teachers." 

"You  think,  then,"  I  said,  "that  mothers 
who  are  fitted  by  native  gifts  and  education, 
should  themselves  train  the  minds  of  their' 
daughters." 

"  No,"  she  answered  "  I  did  not  say  so.  For 
myself  such  a  course  has  been  inevitable ;  hav- 
ing decided  that  much  oral  instruction  is  neces- 
sary in  the  early  years  in  order  to  keep  the 
mind  active  and  yet  not  dull  it  by  this  commit- 
ting to  memory  from  books,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  do  this  myself  because  there  was  no  one  at 
hand  to  put  my  methods  into  practice.  It  is  a 
joy  to  me,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  say  it  was  a 
duty  for  alt  mothers.  I  think,  however,  that 
some  of  our  educated  American  women,  who 
are  clamorous  for  a  career,  might  find  one  here 
if  it  were  not  beneath  their  notice." 


WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 


WINCHESTER  was  at  one  time  the  queen 
of  the  south,  and  the  capital  of  Alfred's 
kingdom,  sitting  like  a  crowned  lady  on  the  fair 
banks  of  the  Itchen.  She  wore  a  rich  tradi- 
tionary garland ;  the  ancient  Britons  had  named 
the  ptace  "the  White  City;"  colonists  from 
ancient  Germany  (Belgse)  had  increased  her 
power ;  the  conquering  Romans  recognized  her 
as  the  "Venta  Belgarum  ;"  the  Saxons  ac- 
knowledged her  claims,  and  made  her  the  cap- 
ital of  Wessex;  Egbert,  Alfred,  and  Canute  had 
dwelt  within  the  walls ;  five  kings  received  the 
crown  of  England  in  the  cathedral ;  and  for 
many  ages  "the  White  City"  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  capital  of  Britain.  Its  castle,  built 
by  the  "stark"  king,  William  I,  might  have 
defied  an  army ;  royal  palaces,  noble  mansions, 
magnificent  monasteries,  and  sixty  churches 
made  her  an  architectural  marvel.  Prince  Ar- 
thur's "round  table"  was  lodged  in  the  city, 
and  all  curious  or  credulous  citizens  might  have 
read  thereon  the  names  of  the  mighty  knights 
who  upheld  the  banner  of  the  great  Pendragon.* 
Great,  indeed,  has  been  the  change ;  Winches- 
ter has  lost  her  crown,  and  imperial  London 
marvels  at  the  former  ambition  of  her  ancient 

•Signifying  "  Dragon's  head,"  a  tide  of  the  chief  British 
prince. 
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rival.  But  the  White  City  still  bears  the  sym- 
bols of  her  early  honors.  The  cathedral  retains 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  which  have  impressed 
the  hearts  of  many  generations ;  "  the  college  " 
is  a  name  of  power  with  "Wykehamists,"  and 
the  ancient  hospital  of  St.  Cross  still  reminds 
us  that  a  princely  spirit  of  charity  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  modern  times.  William  of  Wykeham, 
bishop,  lawyer,  and  statesman,  the  patron  of  art 
and  promoter  of  learning,  sleeps  in  his  own  rich 
charity,  beneath  the  magnificent  cathedral  which 
owes  so  much  of  its  splendor  to  his  genius. 

Surely  such  a  city  can  have  no  low  or  gro- 
tesque traditions  connected  with  her  histories  ? 
We  are  sorry  to  remind  the  reader  that  even 
the  White  City  was  supposed  to  have,  at  times, 
one  black  visitor  at  the  least  Through  her 
streets  and  around  her  cathedral  Satan  was 
believed  to  prowl,  in  the  form  of  a  black  clog. 
The  good  people  of  Winchester  must  not,  how- 
ever, regard  this  as  an  unparalleled  stigma,  for 
the  same  fiend,  in  the  like,  form,  was  also  re- 
peatedly seen  in  Colchester.  We  fear  that  black 
dogs  had  a  sad  lime  of  it  in  both  cities,  while 
such  a  superstition  prevailed.  Is  it  not  some- 
what strange  that  this  terrible  dog  should  have 
selected  a  place  crowded  with  monks  and  friars? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  white,  black,  and  gray 
friars,  to  say  nothing  of  St.  Swithin  himself, 
were  unable  to  preserve  Winchester  from  such 
visitations  ?  Something  must  have  been  wrong, 
we  fear. 

If  the  Wintonians  are  ever  tempted  to  regret 
the  departed  honors  of  their  ancient  city,  the 
cathedral  may  well  console  them.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  west  front,  the  combination  of  mas- 
sive strength,  delicate  beauty,  and  magnificent 
grandeur,  and  the  east  window  glowing  with 
rainbow  splendors,  or  subdued  to  a  "dim  relig- 
ious light,"  may  well  produce  a  feeling  akin  lo 
admiring  awe.  When  was  this  grand  pile 
erected?  A  rude  timber  church  may  have 
been  raised  here  by  the  early  British  Chris- 
tians in  the  second  century;  this  was  destroyed 
by  the  pagan  Saxons,  but  rebuilt  by  the  con- 
verted Prince  Kyngil  in  the  seventh  century. 
Three  hundred  years  later  Ethelwald,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  completed  a  third  structure,  and 
dedicated  the  building  to  the  famous  Swithin. 
The  Danes,  honoring  Odin  much  and  Swithin 
little,  partially  ruined  the  church,  which  was 
again  restored  by  Bishop  Walkeylyn,  about  the 
year  1093,  when  the  rainy  saint  lost  his  place  as 
sole  patron  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  then 
dedicated  to  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  Swithin. 
This  change  was  just,  as  Swithin  had  neglected — 
or  was  unable — to  protect  the  building  from 
Danish  ravages.   A  succession  of  alterations, 
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additions,  and  restorations  were  brought  to  a 
grand  finish  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
Bishop  Edyngton,  and  the  more  famous  William 
of  Wykeham,  expended  time,  money,  and  skill 
on  the  cathedral.  The  present  pile  may,  indeed, 
with  some  exceptions,  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  the  extraordinary  man  who  was  alike  cour- 
tier, bishop,  chancellor,  and  statesman. 

The  visitor  who  wishes  to  examine  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cathedral,  will  require  days,  if  not 
weeks,  for  such  a  study.  No  English  cathedral 
has  a  more  impressive  and  beautiful  interior, 
though  its  exterior  is  low  and  austere;  the 


amount  of  exquisite  carved  flower-work  is  won- 
derful, and  its  great  perpendicular  window  and 
magnificent  nave  are.  unsurpassed  in  the  church 
architecture  of  the  Old  "World.  Begun  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century  and  finished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  it  embraces  all 
styles.  Its  nave,  foundations,  and  crypt  are 
Norman,  of  the  most  solid  and  massive  charac- 
ter. Its  Gothic  columns  and  arches  are  pon- 
derous and  majestic;  the  repose  of  eternity 
seems  to  sleep  under  their  shadows.  Some  of 
the  finials  and  crosses  are  hardly  describable, 
so  richly  woven  over  are  they  in  shooting  leaves 
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and  blossoms;  "they  might  have  stood  out 
neglected  in  some  Italian  or  Sicilian  garden  for 
half  a  century  of  Summers,  and  then  have  been 
transplanted  with  all  their  tangled  wealth  hang- 
ing about  them  in  the  temple." 

But  is  the  visitor  interested  in  the  tombs  and 
sepulchral  memorials  of  the  life  of  other  times  ? 
Then  let  him  stand  near  those  six  chests,  con- 
taining the  bones  or  dust  of  Egbert,  Canute, 
Emma  of  Normandy,  of  the  red  king,  William 
Rufus,  and  of  other  once  mighty  men  of  old. 
Bishop  Fox,  whose  pelican  symbol  may  be  seen 
near,  collected  these  bones  from  their  decayed 
and  ruined  tombs,  and  the  observer  may  easily, 
like  another  Hervey,  make  his  "meditations" 
on  these  receptacles  of  royal  dust.  Why  is 
that  recess  beneath  the  arch  called  the  "  Holy 
Hole  ?"  Because  of  the  relics  of  "  saints  "  once 
preserved  there,  which  were  supposed  to  shed  a 
mysterious  sanctity  over  the  whole  cathedral. 
In  vain  the  enthusiastic  antiquary  now  inquires 
for  Canute's  crown ;  the  very  circlet  worn  on 
the  day  when,  in  presence  of  the  uncivil  waves, 
he  preached  his  far-famed  sermon  to  flattering 
courtiers.  It  has  vanished  from  its  high  place, 
and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  ask  impertinent 
questions  about  its  fashion  or  ornaments.  The 
niches,  empty  or  occupied,  would  tax  the  learn- 
ing and  patience  of  an  antiquarian  hagiologist,* 
so  numerous  are  these  small  stone  lodgings  of 
worthies  now  almost  forgotten. 

The  once  rich  shrine  of  St  Swithin  no  longer 
attracts  monks  to  the  early  mass ;  but  this  friend 
of  King  Egbert  is  yet  known  by  name  to  thou- 
sands who  might  be  puzzled  to  name  his  burial- 
place.  The  famous  saint  of  Winchester  has 
somewhat  fallen  from  his  high  estate.  How 
many  Englishmen  can  now  repeat  the  list  of  his 
miracles  ?  How  is  this  ?  Did  not  his  very  bones 
once  work  marvels?  Did  not  the  saint,  long 
after  his  decease,  heal  the  blind,  make  cripples 
move  as  merrily  as  grasshoppers,  liberate  pris- 
oners from  dungeons,  send  hungry  wolves  to 
sleep  by  the  mere  whisper  of  his  name,  and 
perform  other  feats  so  marvelous  that  we  hold 
our  breath  in  astonishment?  When  will  such 
days  come  again  ?  Is  it  really  true  that,  when 
officious  men  annoyed  the  good  Swithin  by  at- 
tempting to  move  his  bones  from  the  north  side 
of  the  church-yard  into  the  cathedral,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  the  year  971,  the  indignant  saint 
caused  torrents  of  rain  to  pour  down  on  the 
disturbers  of  his  grave  ?  Or  shall  we  believe 
the  other  story,  that  Swithin  himself  reappeared 
in  ghostly  form,  and  insisted  upon  the  speedy 
removal  of  his  body,  showing  his  approbation 
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of  the  good  work,  when  it  had  been  duly  per- 
formed, by  healing  such  multitudes  of  cripples, 
that  the  church-walls  did  not  afford  space  enough 
to  hang  the  crutches  thereon?  Which  is  the 
true  account?  We  really  can  not  help  any  of  1 
our  readers  in  the  matter;  but  for  ourselves, 
we  should  like  to  hold  both  histories  equally 
established. 

Perhaps  some  lover  of  the  rod  and  line  may 
look  with  more  interest  on  the  grave  of  Isaak 
Walton,  than  upon  the  receptacles  of  Saxon 
bones  or  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus.  A  Fleet- 
street  draper,  even  if  he  should  write  "  A  Com-  ' 
plete  Angler,"  is  not  likely,  in  our  times,  to  be 
honored  with  a  grave  in  a  magnificent  cathedral 
No  one,  however,  will  now  quarrel  with  the  re- 
spect paid  to  the  memory  of  the  angler,  who 
would  fix  a  worm  on  the  hook  "  as  if  he  loved 
him." 

The  great  name  associated  with  Winchester 
and  its  cathedral  is  that  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  and  a  short  outline  of  his  remarkable  life 
must  now  be  given.  Our  readers  will  bear  in 
mind  the  fourfold  character  of  this  famous  man, 
as  architect,  ecclesiastic,  lawyer,  and  politician, 
while  we  pass  rapidly  from  one  event  to  another. 
He  was  probably  born  at  Wykeham,  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  1324,  and  his  name  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  derived  from  his  birthplace.  As 
every  thing,  however,  must  be  disputed,  there 
are  antiquarians  who  affirm  .that  the  surname 
was  borne  by  the  father,  while  others  are* equally 
certain  that  this  gentleman's  name  was  John 
Longe;  perhaps  the  most  easy  conclusion  is 
that  all  are  right  Mr.  Longe  may  sometimes 
have  been  described  by  his  place  of  residence, 
and  his  famous  son  may  have  preferred  such  a 
designation.  Should  the  matter  be  ever  hotly 
debated  in  any  literary  magazine  in  the  year 
2000,  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  quoted  as  an 
example  of  perfect  impartiality  oa  so  graye  a 
subject  Young  William  seems  to  have  -early 
become  the  pet  of  Nicholas  Uvedale,  the  lord, 
or  "squire,"  of  Wykeham,  and  governor  of 
Winchester  Castle.  The  youth  became  secre- 
tary to  the  soldier,  and  was  thus  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  Bishop  Edyngton,  by  whom  the 
clever  young  Wykehamite  was  made  known  to 
Edward  III.  The  king  had  a  sharp  eye  for 
ability,  and  soon  discovered  "  all  the  talents  " 
in  the  secretary  of  Governor  Uvedale.  William 
was  at  this  period  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  ten  years 
the  watchful  warrior-king  detected  the  archi- 
tectural abilities,  political  insight,  and  love  of 
learning,  so  largely  possessed  by  the  son  of 
John  and  Sibyl  Wykeham.  William  received, 
in  1356,  the  appointment  of  superintendent  over 
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the  royal  works,  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  he  became  the  directing  architect  of  Wind- 
sor Castle.  His  "retaining  fee"  was  one  shil- 
ling a  day,  and  when  on  surveying  journeys, 
two  shillings.  The  pay  was  not,  however,  quite 
so  beggarly  as  it  sounds;  some  readers  may 
remember  that  two  shillings  a  day  was  the  sum 
formerly  allowed  to  members  of  Parliament  for 
English  boroughs,  and  that  certain  towns  so 
groaned  under  the  heavy  tax  as  to  petition  for 
exemption  from  the  expensive  honors  of  the 
franchise.  Our  architect's  labors  were  not  lim- 
ited to  "  art  pure  and  simple ;"  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  "  impress  "  masons,  and  other  neces- 
sary work,  at  fixed  rates. 

The  royal  architect  had  received  the  "lower" 
ecclesiastical  orders  before  entering  on  bis  great 
work  at  Windsor,  and  soon  managed  to  obtain 
from  the  king  so  many  benefices  and  clerical 
offices  that  we  must  class  him  with  the  greatest 
of  pluralists.  He  was  a  country  rector,  a  pre- 
bendary, dean  of  the  royal  chapel  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand,  a  royal  secretary,  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  chief  warden  of  many  royal  castles, 
and  eventually  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  in  1367.  Perhaps  the 
architect  at  one  shilling  a  day  regarded  these 
offices  as  a  fair  means  of  professional  re-im- 
bursement.  But  Wykeham's  course  was  not  all 
smooth;  he  had  supported  the  political  views 
of  the  Black  Prince,  and  was,  therefore,  at- 
tacked by  the  active  supporters  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  love  lost  between  the 
two  royal  brothers,  and  their  adherents  were 
just  as  vehement  as  political  parties  ever  have 
been,  always  are,  and,  we  suppose,  evermore 
will  be.  When  the  Prince's  friends  were  "  in," 
Wykeham  was  safe;  when  these  became  the 
"outs,"  and  the  Gaunt  party  seemed  resolved 
to  expel  all  clericals  from  places  of  power, 
Wykeham  yielded  to  the  rising  storm  by  re- 
signing the  chancellorship.  For  six  years  the 
bishop  was  then  left  in  comparative  peace, 
until  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  1376, 
when  the  storm  again  broke  upon  his  head,  in 
the  awful  form  of  an  impeachment  for  illegal 
conduct  while  performing  his  multiplied  public 
duties.  Little  was  proved,  but  political  foes  are 
not  very  careful  about  proofs,  and  the  result 
was,  that  William  of  Wykeham  was  deprived 
of  all  his  episcopal  revenues,  and  forbidden  to 
come  within  twenty  miles  of  the  king.  Things 
now  looked  very  black  indeed,  and  the  bishop, 
perhaps,  thought  his  sun  had  set.  But  after 
the  death  of  Edward  III  daylight  came  again, 
foes  shook  hands,  "  much  regretted  "  past  quar- 
rels, and  Wykeham  soon  regained  most  of  his 
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former  honors  and  revenues.  The  king  died 
June  21st,  and  the  Bishop's  pardon  is  dated  the 
31st  of  the  same  month.  The  dates  show  bow 
the  power  of  his  enemies  fell  at  the  death  of 
Edward.  The  Bishop  did  not,  however,  get  a 
pardon  for  nothing;  some  profit  was  extracted 
from  him.  He  bound  himself  to  equip  three 
ships  of  war,  and  to  provide  three  hundred 
trained  soldiers  at  his  own  cost.  The  Bishop 
probably  grumbled  a  little,  but  he  could  not 
write  to  the  newspapers;  and  matters  settled 
down  at  last  after  the  rough  fashion  common  in 
the  "good  old  times." 

Amid  all  this  State  warfare  he  was  engaged 
in  a  threefold  series  of  labors,  as  architect, 
educator,  and  reformer.  The  works  at  Wind- 
sor were  steadily  carried  on  till  their  completion, 
about  1374;  his  twelve  episcopal  castles  under- 
went extensive  repairs,  for  which  he  purchased 
stone  from  the  once  noted  quarries  near  Quar 
Abbey,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  species  of  enthusiasm  for  road- 
making,  bridge-building,  and  church-restoring. 
Even  the  providing  communion- plate  for  poor 
parishes,  and  rich  "  vestments  "  for  poorer  vic- 
ars, cost  him  large  sums.  He  is  said  to  have 
given  one  hundred  and  thirteen  "  chalices,"  and 
one  hundred  "  pairs  of  vestments "  to  various 
churches.  The  changes  made  in  Windsor  Cas- 
tle under  Henry  VII,  Elizabeth,  Charles  II, 
William  III,  and  George  IV,  have  made  almost 
a  new  structure  of  the  old  Norman  fortress ; 
but  some  ancient  and  time-worn  towers  will  long 
remind  imperial,  kingty,  and  less  exalted  visit- 
ors, of  William  of  Wykeham.  Perhaps  some 
will  regard  Winchester  Cathedral  as  more  likely 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  architectural 
genius;  but  the  skill  of  others  prevents  him 
from  receiving  exclusive  honors  as  a  cathedral- 
restorer,  in  which  work  he  was  aided  by  the 
taste  of  Bishop  Edyngton  and  the  skill  of  the 
architect,  William  Winford. 

We  have  called  William  of  Wykeham  an  ed- 
ucator. This  was  shown  by  the  zeal  with  which 
he  urged  on  the  completion  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Winchester  and  his  New  College  at 
Oxford.  The  plans  for  these  noble  foundations 
were  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  Bishop's  polit- 
ical troubles,  and  he  lived  to  see  both  in  full 
operation.  The  school  was  opened  in  1373, 
and  the  college  on  the  14th  of  April,  1386,  when 
the  warden  and  "  poor  scholars  "  walked  io  pro- 
cession from  their  temporary  halls,  and  entered 
"the  College  of  St  Mary  of  Winchester,  in 
Oxford,"  chanting  the  Litany.  Whenever  the 
Wykehamites  have  sung  the  Duke  Domum — 
"sweetly  sing  of  home" — around  the  "Domum- 
tree,"  or  have  meditated  on  the  plain  advice 
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written  on  the  school-room  wall,  "  Learn,  go,  or 
be  whipped,"  or  have  gazed  with  sensitive  rec- 
ollections on  the  school-rod,  formed  of  "four 
apple-twigs,"  in  each  case  they  have  doubtless 
ever  paid  high  honors  to  the  name  of  their 
great  founder.  The  Bishop's  jeweled  crosier, 
his  gloves  and  episcopal  ring,  preserved  in  New 
College,  are  far  less  impressive  memorials  of 
their  former  owner  than  the  noble  foundations 
originated  by  bis  grand  liberality.  The  Win- 
chester school  is  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom. 

But,  while  Windsor,  Winchester,  and  Oxford 
speak  of  the  architect  and  the  educator,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  energetic  man  was 
also  a  reformer  of  abuses.  The  princely  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Cross,  Winchester,  worried  this 
Bishop  in  his  day,  as  it  has  perplexed  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  our  own  time.  The  master  of 
St.  Cross  had  no  objection  to  continue  the  due 
number  of  prayers  for  the  founder's  soul,  but 
he  grieved  much  over  the  jugs  of  ale  and  the 
hundred  dinners  a  day  to  a  set  of  shoeless  beg- 
gars. To  appropriate  the  good  things  of  the 
charity  to  his  own  use  and  comfort,  seemed  a 
natural,  if  not  a  highly  laudable,  proceeding. 
William  of  Wykeham  took  a  different  view  of 
the  matter,  requested  a  sight  of  the  account- 
books,  and  even  hinted  that  "  the  poor  of 
Christ "  were  being  defrauded.  This  was  more 
than  the  master  of  St.  Cross  could  bear;  he 
stood  upon  his  dignity:  "it  was  not  the  custom" 
to  show  the  account-books,  and  he  really  must, 
with  great  respect,  decline  to  furnish  accounts. 
Now  there  were  no  Charity  Commissioners  in 
those  times,  so  William  of  Wykeham  became 
his  own  commissioner,  and  instituted  a  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  poor.  The  master  fought  like  a 
Trojan  for  the  spoil,  battled  the  case  in  every 
court,  and  finally  appealed  to  the  Pope.  The 
Bishop  at  last  conquered,  and  the  poor,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind  received  again  their  rightful 
portions.  His  tomb  and  painted  effigy  is  quite 
perfect,  and  represents  him  as  a  fresh-faced 
benignant-looking  man. 

The  prayers  for  the  dead  are  no  longer 
chanted  for  William  of  Wykeham,  or  for  his 
parents,  in  yon  triple-arched  chantry,  where  his 
body  rests ;  but  his  memory  needs  not  the  ori- 
sons of  monks :  Oxford  and  Winchester  are  his 
memorials,  and  Windsor's  "proud  keep"  still 
suggests  the  name  of  its  architect.  He  was  not 
the  head  of  any  great  intellectual  or  moral  rev- 
olution, but  he  holds,  nevertheless,  a  high  place 
among  the  able  and  energetic  men  who  quicken 
the  Hfe  of  nations  and  elevate  the  character  of 
a  people. 

Another  great  man  whose  remains  repose 
here  was  the  celebrated  Prince  and  Cardinal 


Beaufort  His  capped  effigy  is  in  the  presby- 
tery, in  which  he  is  represented  as  having  a 
Nornian  nose  and  high,  proud  face.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Henry  IV,  was  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln and  afterward  of  Winchester.  His  life 
was  spent  in  political  intrigues,  and  was  often 
endangered.  In  1431  he  crowned  Henry  VI  in 
Paris;  his  subsequent  life  was  full  of  suspicion 
and  hazard.  He  died  in  1447.  Shakspeare 
says  of  him,  "He  died  and  made  no  sign." 
The  drama  reflects  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
time,  which  was  unfavorable,  though  his  repu- 
tation was  somewhat  redeemed  by  his  late  mu- 
nificent charities. 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  CLOCKS. 


ITALY  is,  emphatically,  the  land  of  romance, 
where  the  ideal  is  always,  more  or  less, 
mixed  up  with  the  real,  and  imagination  min- 
gles largely  with  the  substantial,  beautifying 
and  embellishing,  till  the  most  commonplace 
facts  charm  and  attract  an  attention  which  the 
sterner  truths  of  history  could  never  obtain. 
The  very  air  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient 
mythology,  and  though  "  the  fair  humanities  of 
old  religion,"  and  the  fawns,  the  nymphs,  and 
the  dryads  are  banished  from  their  ancient 
haunts,  and  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason, 
the  fancy  and  the  poetry  which  created  those 
forms  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  majesty  stilt 
exist  and  lend  their  aid  to  the  chronicler  who 
tells  the  tales  belonging  to  times  long  gone  by, 
and  mingles  historic  truth  with  poetic 'fiction. 

But  while  history  which,  through  its  long  and 
shadowy  vista,  gives  us  in  dim  perspective  the 
grand  outline  and  prominent  objects  of  the 
generations  that  are  past,  narrating  the  march 
of  armies,  the  conflict  of  battle,  and  the  intrigues 
and  pomps  of  courts,  it  is  to  the  chronicler  that 
we  must  look  for  the  detail  of  living  manners 
and  individual  exploit — the  homely  routine  of 
cottage  life,  the  revelry  of  the  village  hostel,  or 
it  may  be  some  deed  of  individual  daring  be- 
neath the  pen  of  history  to  record.  Although 
the  interest  of  the  grand  movements  and  strug- 
gles which  make  the  public  transactions  and 
politics  of  a  nation  is  at  all  times  very  great,  it 
does  not  include  the  whole  charm  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  past,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  to  step  aside  into  the  "by-ways 
of  history,"  and  gather  up  those  slight  and, 
in  themselves,  comparatively  insignificant  pas- 
sages in  the  lives  of  conspicuous  men,  which, 
wisely  passed  by  at  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence as  not  claiming  more  than  such  moment- 
ary notice  than  would  fit  them  for  subjects  of 
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story  or  of  song,  and  are  yet  to  be  found  among 
the  treasures  of  the  chronicler.  One  of  high 
literary  authority  has  said  "that  there  should 
always  be  some  foundation  of  fact  for  the  most 
airy  fabric,  and  the  fiction  which  is  not  woven 
on  a  web  of  fact  must  soon  fall  to  pieces  from 
its  own  want  of  consistency."  If  we  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  records  of  the  early 
annalists,  and  compare  the  many  legends  and 
traditions  which,  preserved  in  every  country, 
serve  to  show  what  was  the  bearing  of  that 
nation's  character  in  the  days  of  which  they 
tell,  there  will  always  be  found  an  analogy  with 
the  historical  record,  and  show  that  they  are 
based  on  truth.  It  is  such  a  legend  we  propose 
to  relate — a  tale  of  truth,  and  one  that  tells  of 
the  arbitrary  power  exercised  by  the  Papal 
rule,  which,  absolute  and  supreme,  knew  neither 
bond  nor  restraint,  but  condemned  to  death  at 
pleasure  even  kings  and  nobles  for  the  slightest 
offense. 

Pope  Sixtus  V,  the  most  stern,  perhaps,  of 
all  who  have  ever  occupied  the  Papal  chair,  the 
son  of  a  herdsman,  was  born  in  A.  D.  152 1, 
near  Montalti.  In  very  early  life  he,  notwith- 
standing his  lowly  origin,  was  remarkable  for 
his  love  of  literature  and  firm  character.  He 
thus  came  under  the  notice  of  some  influential 
persons,  who  assisted  him  and  created  facilities 
for  his  intellectual  progress,  which  kindness  he 
repaid  by  the  rapid  improvement  he  made  in 
every  branch  of  science,  until  at  length  he 
gained  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  a  great 
scholar.  In  addition  to  this  he  acquired  a 
reputation  for  piety,  and  having,  while  still 
quite  young,  assumed  the  monk's  cowl  and  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  he 
soon  rose  to  the  position  of  Superior  in  the 
convent  to  which  he  belonged.  By  great  plaus- 
ibility, mingled,  however,  with  great  dignity  of 
manner,  he,  while  still  in  the  bloom  of  life,  was 
advanced  to  a  higher  post,  and  was  created 
Cardinal  Montalto.  But  at  length  the  strict- 
ness of  his  rule,  consistent  life,  and  seeming 
austerity  and  sincerity  of  his  piety,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Holy  See,  and  after  the 
death  of  Paul  V  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
important  office  of  Grand  Inquisitor.  A  man 
of  unbounded  ambition,  and  devoured  by  a  love 
of  rule,  he  at  last  found  himself  at  the  summit 
of  his  wishes  when  he  was  called  to  ascend  and 
fill  the  Papal  chair. 

Cardinal  Montalto  assumed  the  tiara  and 
Papal  robes  as  Sixtus  V,  in  which  powerful 
situation  he  showed  himself,  although  con- 
sidered impartial  as  Pope  and  prince,  barbar- 
ously exacting  and  severe.  As  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, he  speedily  threw  off  the  disguise  which 
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had  enveloped  his  former  life  and  shrouded 
the  Cardinal  Mantalto  from  the  public  gaze. 
The  wrinkles  of  the  Franciscan  monk  were 
smoothed  away  from  the  now  proud  forehead ; 
the  piercing  eyes,  heretofore  cautiously  veiled 
by  their  downcast  lids,  began  to  cast  glances 
defiant  and  haughty,  and  made  the  astonished 
conclave  speedily  know  that  in  place  of  the  do- 
cile instrument  they  expected  they  had  elected 
an  inflexible  master.  It  has  been  said  that 
"  no  one  is  all  evil,"  and  that  some  trait  of  man's 
original  creation  can  be  traced  even  in  the  worst 
specimen  of  humanity,  and  in  exchanging  the 
humility  of  Cardinal  Montalto  for  the  haughty 
and  fearless  demeanor  which  marked  him  as 
Pope  Sixtus,  it  is  allowed  that  although  terribly 
severe,  he  was  yet  strictly  just  and  impartial. 
He  hurled  his  anathemas  against  the  young 
King  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  the  Fourth, 
the  beloved  hero  of  France,  as  well  as  against 
Elizabeth  of  England,  for  the  death  of  Mary 
Stuart  Besides  being  impartial  he  was  very 
liberal,  and  he  left  great  treasures  to  be  used 
by  his  successors.  Feared  and  admired,  he 
was  by  no  means  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
his  history  soon  became  a  prolific  source  of 
anecdotes  and  legends,  which,  whether  related 
in  the  hall  of  the  noble  or  told  by  the  peasant 
in  his  cottage  home,  or  the  soldier  beside  his 
camp-fire,  were  listened  to  with  equal  interest 

At  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  Papal 
office  many  glaring  abuses  existed,  which  the 
new  Pope  determined  to  reform.  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  nobles,  whether  foreigners  or 
natives,  to  be  escorted  whenever  they  went  out 
by  a  numerous  body  of  pages,  valets,  soldiers, 
and  followers  of  all  kinds,  armed,  like  their 
masters,  to  the  teeth.  Sometimes  a  noble's 
"  following "  resembled  an  army  rather  than  an 
escort,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  when 
two  such  parties  met  in  a  narrow  street  a  vio- 
lent struggle  for  precedence  would  take  place, 
nay,  blood  be  freely  shed  by  those  who  had  had 
no  previous  cause  for  quarrel.  Hence  came 
the  warlike  meaning — which  it  still  retains — of 
the  word  rtnamtre.  Sixtus  V  resolved  to  put 
down  this  practice,  and  an  unusually  fierce  con- 
flict having  taken  place  on  Easter  day  within 
the  precincts  of  St.  Peter's,  he  seized  the  op- 
portunity as  altogether  suitable  for  his  purpose. 

On  the  morning  after  an  official  notice  was 
posted  on  the  city  walls,  prohibiting  every  noble, 
without  exception,  from  being  followed  by  more 
than  twenty  attendants.  "  Every  one,  also,  of 
whatever  degree,  who  should  himself  carry,  or 
cause  his  people  to  carry,  any  sort  of  fire- 
arus — pocket  pistols  being  especially  forbid- 
den— should  thereby  incur  the  penalty  of  death." 
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This  notice,  so  arbitrary,  occasioned  much  sur- 
prise. Pasquin  uttered  many  merry  jests,  and 
the  nobles  laughed,  but  the  stern  fearlessness 
of  the  Cardinal  Montalto  was  too  well  known 
for  any  one  to  dare  to  indulge  in  bravado  until 
the  following  incident  occurred.  Just  after  the 
setting  forth  of  the  Pope's  edict,  Ranuccio  Far- 
nese,  the  only  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
had  in  former  days  been  a  friend  of  the  poor 
Franciscan  friar,  arrived  in  Rome.  His  first 
care  was  to  wait  on  the  new  Pontiff,  and  being 
presented  by  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Farnese,  the 
young  prince  met  with  such  a  reception  as  was 
due  to  his  rank  and  to  his  merit.  Already  his 
talents,  courage,  and  uncommonly  fine  traits  of 
character,  gave  promise  of  his  becoming  a 
worthy  successor  to  his  father,  and  the  Roman 
nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honor  to 
the  heir  of  one  of  the  richest  duchies  in  the 
peninsula. 

On  the  evening  after  his  arrival  he  was  in- 
vited by  Prince  Cesarini  to  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet gotten  up  in  his  honor.  Wine  flowed 
freely,  and  amid  the  song  and  -the  dance,  and 
the  gay  surroundings,  the  party  abandoned 
themselves  to  enjoyment  of  mirth  and  jollity. 
Political  cares  and  national  topics  were  for  a 
time  forgotten,  and  not  until  the  night  waxed 
late,  and  a  good  many  of  the  sober  persons  of 
the  party  had  left,  was  there  any  conversation 
on  public  affairs.  Then,  however,  the  recent 
edict  of  his  Holiness  began  to  be  freely  dis- 
cussed among  the  gay  guests  who  remained, 
and,  excited  by  the  wine  and  wassail  of  the 
occasion,  their  opinions  were  uttered  with  a 
freedom  their  regular  judgment  would  not  have 
approved.  Some  laughed  at  it  as  being  ridicu- 
lous, others  pronounced  it  arbitrary,  and  as  a 
savoring  of  tyrannical  rule,  and  a  few,  among 
whom  was  Ranuccio,  declared  themselves  ready 
to  brave  it  openly.  Next  morning,  however, 
when  sleep  had  restored  them  to  their  sober 
senses,  they  all,  with  one  exception,  judged  it 
expedient  to  forget  their  bravado.  Ranuccio 
alone  felt  a  strong  desire  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  Pope,  whom  he  declared  he  could  not 
regard  as  a  cruel  despot,  and  only  intended  to 
intimidate.  He  believed  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
for,  although  a  feudatory  of  the  Holy  See,  he 
was  not  a  Roman,  and  he  was  a  prince.  Six- 
tus  V  was  a  wise  man,  and  would  probably 
think  twice,  as  wise  men  always  do  in  weighty 
matters,  before  touching  a  head  that  was  almost 
crowned.  Besides,  youths  of  twenty  love  ad- 
venture, and  the  fearless  and  fame-loving  Ra- 
nuccio knew  that  it  is  not  every  day  the  pleasure 
of  putting  a  Pope  in  dilemma  is  to  be  enjojed, 
anticipating  the  eclat  of  achieving  a  success- 


ful enterprise,  resolved  to  beard  the  lion  in  bis 
den. 

To  accomplish  this  exploit  Ranuccio  went  to 
the  Vatican  and  asked  an  audience  of  His  Holi- 
ness. It  was  immediately  granted,  and  the 
prince,  after  having,  according  to  the  custom, 
knelt  three  times,  managed  adroitly  to  let  fall, 
at  the  very  feet  of  Sixtus,  a  pair  of  pistols 
loaded  to  the  muzzle.  Such  audacity  could  not 
go  unpunished.  The  haughty  Pontiff,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  summoned  his  guards, 
and  ordered  them  to  arrest  and  convey  to  Fort 
St  Angelo  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
had  just  condemned  himself  to  death.  This 
was  rather  a  high-handed  measure.  All  who 
heard  the  order  were  astonished.  War  might 
be  declared  to-morrow;  an  outraged  father 
might  come,  sword  in  hand,  to  demand  the 
liberty  of  his  son.  But  what  did  Sixtus  care 
for  that  ?  He  was  too  unfeeling  in  his  nature 
and  too  absolute  in  bis  power  to  be  affected 
by  thoughts  of  a  parent's  grief,  or  dread  the 
sufferings  which  a  war  would  bring.  He  was 
resolved  to  restore  not  a  beloved  son,  but  a 
corpse. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire;  so  much  au- 
dacity on  one  side,  and  so  much  cruel  firmness 
on  the  other  seemed  almost  incredible.  Cardi- 
nal Farnese  hastened  to  the  Vatican,  and  foiling 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
pleaded  for  his  nephew's  life.  "  It  was  a  boyish 
and  thoughtless  act  and  might  deserve  punish- 
ment, but  not  so  severe  a  one  as  to  suffer  death. 
He  begged  his  Holiness  to  consider  the  youth 
of  the  culprit,  the  previous  and  well-tried  loyalty 
of  his  father,  who  was  then  in  Flanders  fighting 
die  battles  of  the  Holy  See — that  Ranuccio  had 
been  but  two  days  in  Rome,  of  which  he  was 
not  to  be  considered  properly  a  subject,  and 
might  he  not  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  new  enactment.  Then,  too,  he  belonged 
to  a  powerful  house,  which  it  might  not  be 
prudent  for  even  his  Holiness  to  offend;  and 
finally,  he  urged  that  he  was  closely  related  by 
blood  to  the  late  Pope,  Paul  III." 

The  Holy  Father's  reply  was  cruelly  decisive. 
"  The  law,"  he  said,  "  makes  no  distinction ;  a 
criminal  is  a  criminal  and  nothing  more.  The 
vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  my  justice  like  his 
must  be  impartial ;  nor  dare  I  exercise  clemency 
which  would  be  nothing  but  weakness."  There 
was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  stern 
arbiter.  The  Cardinal  bent  his  head  as  if  in 
deep  submission  and  retired.  Besieged  inces- 
santly by  fresh  supplications  from  various  influ- 
ential quarters,  the  Pope  sent  for  Monsignor 
Angeli,  the  Governor  of  Fort  Angelo,  to  whom 
he  gave  imperative  orders  that  precisely  at 
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twenty-four  o'clock — in  Italy  the  hours  are 
reckoned  from  one  to  twenty-four,  commencing 
at  sunset — that  evening  his  illustrious  prisoner's 
head  should  be  struck  off,  and  an  end  would 
be  put  to  the  importunity  of  which  he  declared 
he  was  weary. 

The  Governor  returned  to  the  castle  and  sig- 
nified to  Ranuccio  that  he  had  but  two  hours  to 
live.  The  young  man  laughed  in  his  face,  and 
began  to  eat  his  supper.  How  could  he  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  he,  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  only. come  to 
Rome  as  a  visitor  for  a  day  or  two,  could  be 
seriously  menaced  with  death  by  an  obscure 
monk,  "whose  only  title  to  the  pontificate 
seemed  to  have  been  his  age  and  decrepitude." 
Yet  speedily  the  threat  seemed  to  him  less 
worthy  of  derision,  when  he  saw  from  his  win- 
dow a  scaffold,  bearing  a  hatchet  and  a  block, 
in  process  of  erection.  But  who  can  describe 
his  dismay  when  his  room  was  entered  by  a 
monk,  who  came  to  administer  the  last  rites  of 
the  Church,  followed  by  the  executioner  asking 
for  his  last  orders  I 

Meantime  Cardinal  Farnese  was  not  idle, 
and  instead  of  giving  way  to  despair,  consulted 
with  his  friend  Count  Olivarez,  Embassador 
from  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  they  resolved  to 
attempt  by  stratagem  that  which  had  been  re- 
fused to  their  prayers.  A  little  more  than  two 
hours  remained  in  which  they  could  devise  an 
expedient  which  would  thwart  the  Pope  in  his 
I    purpose  of  iron  despotism. 

"Our  only  plan,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "is  to 
stop  the  striking  of  all  the  public  clocks  in 
Rome.  I  will  attend  to  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  mean  time  do  you  occupy  An- 
geli's  attention  by  conversation  on  public  af- 
fairs." 

His  eminence  possessed  great  influence  in 
the  city,  and,  moreover,  the  control  of  the  pub- 
lic clocks  belonged  to  his  prerogative.  At  the 
{  appointed  time,  as  if  by  magic,  Time  changed 
his  usual  noisy  course  into  a  silent  flight  Two 
clocks,  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Angelo,  were 
put  back  twenty  minutes.  Their  proximity  to 
the  prison  required  this  change,  and  the  Cardi- 
nal's authority,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  the 
sentence  and  unpopularity  of  the  Papal  edict, 
seemed  the  inviolable  secrecy  of  every  one  con- 
cerned in  the  plot 

The  execution  was  to  be  private ;  but  Oliva- 
rez, in  his  quality  of  Embassador  was  permitted 
to  remain  with  the  Governor,  who  was  quite 
flattered  with  the  views  which  the  representative 
of  the  then  powerful  monarch  of  Spain,  Philip 
II,  held  of  the  matter;  he  seemed  fully  to  co- 
incide with  the  Pope  that  law  was  absolute  and 
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admitted  of  no  distinction,  whether  the  criminal 
was  prince  or  peasant  While  talking  thus  a 
single  glance  assured  him  that  the  clock  was 
going  right;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  going 
wrong.  Watches  were  not  common  in  those 
days,  even  among  the  nobility,  and  the  Governor 
did  not  possess  an  article  which  is  owned  by 
almost  every  one  in  the  present  day,  and  is 
deemed  indispensable. 

No  matter  whether  a  public  measure  is  popu- 
lar or  not,  the  love  of  excitement  quickens  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  it,  and  so 
it  was  on  this  occasion.  Although  there  was  a 
universal  disapproval  of  the  Pope's  arbitrary 
sentence  and  its  summary  consummation,  the 
inner  court  was  already  filled  with  soldiers, 
under  arms,  and  monks,  perhaps  the  only  ap- 
provers, were  chanting  the  solemn  "  Dies  Ire" 
Every  thing  was  prepared  save  the  victim. 

Olivarez  was  with  Angeli ;  he  was  a  brave 
man,  who,  feeling  as  he  did  and  knowing  what 
he  knew,  could  preserve  his  equanimity  and 
exhibit  a  calmness  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  anxious  feelings  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment swayed  his  soul.  With  a  request  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  with  the  Governor  during 
the  performance  of  the  dread  ceremony,  which 
was  likely  to  be  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quence, and  which  was  granted,  he  remained 
with  Angeli,  and  a  scene  commenced,  at  once 
terrible  and  burlesque.  The  Embassador,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  began  to  converse  on  every 
subject  imaginable;  but  although  the  Governor 
was  most  anxious  to  show  courtesies  to  his  dis- 
tinguished guest,  he  would  not  listen ;  he  was 
too  much  afraid  of  the  master  he  served. 
"Your  illustrious  excellency  will  excuse  me," 
said  he.  "  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  of 
St.  Peter's  all  will  be  over." 

"  I  can  not  believe  the  Pope  is  in  earnest," 
said  Olivarez ;  "  perhaps  he  only  wishes  to 
frighten  the  young  fellow  in  order  to  give  him  a 
lesson,  and  may  yet  change  his  mind." 

"It  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  our  sovereign 
master  may  do,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  it  is  but  seldom  he  changes  his 
mind,"  was  the  reply  of  the  terrible  Angeli,  as 
he  walked  impatiently  up  and  down  the  room 
watching  for  the  striking  of  the  clock.  He 
called;  a  soldier  appeared.  "Is  all  in  readi- 
ness ?"  "  It  is  all  prepared,  but  the  hour  is  not 
up."  All  was  indeed  prepared,  the  imprudent 
victim  was  now  certain  of  his  doom;  the  at- 
tendants, like  their  master,  were  only  waiting 
for  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock. 

"  'T  is  very  strange,"  muttered  the  Governor; 
"  it  seems  that  the  last  hour  is  singularly  long. 
I  should  have  thought " — 
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"  At  least,"  Interposed  Olivarez,  "  in  a  case 
like  tliis,  if  you  feel  that  you  must  not  delay, 
do  not  anticipate."  And  Monseigneur  resumed 
his  hasty  walk  between  the  door  and  window, 
listening  for  the  fatal  sound  which  the  faithful 
clock  still  refused  to  utter. 

Despite  of  the  delay,  however,  the  dreaded 
hour  approached.  Ten  minutes  more  and  the 
doom  of  the  princely  youth  would  be  sealed. 

Meanwhile  the  Cardinal  repaired  to  the  Pope. 
As  he  entered,  Sixtus  drew  out  his  watch  and 
his  aged  eyes  sparkled  with  revengeful  joy.  On 
the  testimony  of  that  unerring  time-piece  the 
only  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  no  longer 
among  the  living.  "  What  seek  you  from  me  ?" 
asked  his  Holiness. 

"  The  body  of  my  nephew,  that  I  may  convey 
it  to  Parma.  At  least  let  the  unhappy  boy  re- 
pose in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors." 

"  Did  he  die  like  a  Christian  ?"  inquired  the 
Pope. 

"  Like  a  saint,"  cried  the  Cardinal,  trembling 
at  a  moment's  delay.  "  Not  only  like  a  Chris* 
tian,  but  like  a  saint,"  he  repeated,  while  Siztus 
traced  the  following  words : 

"  We  order  our  Governor  of  Fort  St  Angelo 
to  deliver  up  to  his  eminence  the  body  of  Ra- 
nuccio  Farnese,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma." 
Having  sealed  it  with  the  pontifical  signet,  he 
gave  it  to  the  Cardinal. 

Arrived  at  the  palace  gates  Farnese,  agitated 
between  hope  and  fear,  hastened  to  demand  an 
entrance.  A  profound  silence  reigned  within, 
broken  only  by  the  distant  notes  of  "De  Pro- 
fundis."  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  solemn 
chant?  He  rushed  toward  the  court.  Was  he 
indeed  too  late  ?  Had  his  stratagem  succeeded? 
One  look  and  all  would  be  decided.  He  raised 
his  eyes — his  nephew  still  lived,  but  with  bared 
neck  and  fettered  hands,  he  knelt  beside  the 
block  between  a  priest  and  the  executioner, 
faintly  uttering  the  words  of  his  last  prayer. 
Suddenly  the  chanting  ceased ;  but  before  any 
order  could  be  given  the  Cardinal  flew  toward 
the  Governor.  Ere  he  could  speak,  however, 
his  gestures  and  his  countenance  attracted  the 
attention  of  all,  and  deceived  by  the  expression 
of  joy  that  marked  the  anguish  of  his  heart  the 
spectators  believed  him  the  bearer  of  tidings  of 
mercy. 

"A  pardon!  a  pardon!"  exclaimed  Olivarez. 
The  soldiers  shouted,  and  the  executioner  be- 
gan hastily  to  unloose  the  bonds  that  confined 
his  victim,  when  a  sign  from  Angeli  made  him 
pause.  The  Governor  read  and  re-read  the 
missive.  "  How  is  this  ? — I  do  not  understand," 
he  repeated  in  great  embarrassment ;  "  what 
can  his  Holiness  mean?  the  criminal's  name 


would  suffice.   Why  these  words,  lTht  btdj 
o/r" 

"  What  stops  you  ?"  cried  the  Cardinal  at  that 
perilous  moment,  looking  paler  than  his  nephew, 
and  almost  forgetting  that  his  well-acted  part  ! 
must  be  sustained  a  little  longer. 

"  Read,"  cried  the  puzzled  Governor,  handing  I 
him  the  Pope's  letter. 

"  Is  that  all  ?— that  one  little  word  ?   Can  you 
linger  when  the  life  of  a  fellow-being  is  at  . 
stake  ?"  said  his  eminence,  forcing  a  smile  and  ' 
pointing  to  the  clock.   "Look  at  the  honr,  it  1 
wants  more  than  four  minutes  of  the  time,  and 
I  received  that  paper  from  his  Holiness  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since." 

The  Governor  bowed  ;  the  argument  was  ir- 
resistible ;  the  Pope's  orders  were  to  be  obeyed 
in  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Ranuccio 
was  given  up  to  his  deliverers.  A  carriage  : 
with  four  fleet  horses  was  in  waiting  outside 
the  prison,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Cardinal 
and  the  young  prince  were  galloping  along  the 
road  to  Parma.  They  had  barely  passed  the 
city  precincts  when  the  clocks  of  Rome  pealed 
forth  in  unison,  as  if  rejoicing  that  by  their 
judicious  silence  they  had  gained  their  right  to 
triumph. 

"  It  might  be  well,"  said  one  on  reading  this 
story,  "  if  lawyers  in  our  day  would  sometimes 
follow  their  example." 

Monseigneur,  as  the  chronicle  relates,  was  1 
rather  astonished  at  the  rapid  flight  of  time 
after  his  prisoner's  departure.  He  had  previ-  ' 
ously  wondered  at  the  length  of  the  hour  before 
the  execution,  but  the  next  one  after  seemed  to 
him  as  strangely  short  as  its  predecessor  was 
long.  This  phenomenon,  due  to  the  simple 
system  of  compensation,  was  ascribed  by  him 
to  the  peaceful  state  of  his  conscience.  Al- 
though inflexible  in  the  discharge  of  what  be 
considered  his  duty,  and  living  in  great  awe  of 
his  stern  master,  he  was  in  reality  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  felt  sincere  pleasure  at  what  he  hon- 
estly believed  to  be  an  act  of  clemency  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  in  pardoning  Ranuccio,  and 
certainly  rejoiced  in  the  youth's  release. 

On  the  next'  morning  the  Spanish  Embassa- 
dor was  the  first  to  congratulate  Sixtus  V,  with 
admirable  sang-froid,  on  his  truly  pious  clem- 
ency.  Olivarez  was  only  a  diplomatist,  but  he 
played  his  part  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  car-  1 
dinal,  and  succeeded  in  making  every  one  be-  ! 
lieve  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  his  accom- 
plice.  He  had  good  reason  for  so  acting.  His  | 
gloomy  and  bigoted  master,  Philip  II,  seldom  . 
jested,  more  especially  when  the  subject  of  the 
joke  was  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church; 
and  he  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  clocks  of 
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Madrid  might,  in  a  similar  case,  prove  less  com- 
plaisant than  those  of  Rome. 

Our  chronicler  does  not  tell  us  how  the  Pope 
behaved  on  the  occasion,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
he  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  displeased 
by  the  victim's  escape,  as  he  never  noticed  the 
affair,  and  showed  no  resentment  toward  the 
Cardinal  Farnese,  whom  he  never  molested  on 
account  of  the  shrewd  trick  he  had  played  upon 
him.  Sagacious  and  prudent,  he  did  not  care 
to  provoke  the  ire  of  kings,  and  for  the  sake  of 
a  thoughtless  boy  involve  bis  subjects  in  a  prof- 
itless war. 

Poor  Angeli  was  the  only  sufferer.  Sixtus 
would  not  be  disappointed  of  a  victim.  For  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  not  wearing  a  watch 
the  Pope  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  impris- 
oned him  for  some  time  in  Fort  Angelo.  As  to 
Cardinal  Farnese,  although  suffered  to  remain 
nnmolested,  he  did  not  altogether  trust  the 
seeming  calmness  of  the  Pope,  and  dreading 
that  at  some  unexpected  time  he  might  be  called 
by  his  vindictive  master  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
the  deception  by  which  he  had  outwitted  and 
brought  him  into  ridicule,  he  renounced  the 
praises  and  congratulations  of  his  friends  at 
Rome,  and  finding  a  pleasant  home  in  the  do- 
minions of  his  brother,  he  prudently  remained 
an  absentee  from  the  pontifical  realm. 


A  SIP  ON  PARNASSUS. 


Once  on  a  time — thus  stories  old 
Always  begin,  as  I  am  told — 
I  dreamed  I  stood  on  foreign  strands, 
And  viewed  the  scenes  of  other  lands. 
The  mellow  landscape,  bathed  in  dew, 
The  sunny  skies  of  Greece  I  knew. 
And  vision,  careless,  strayed  awhile 
O'er  meadows  bright  and  river's  smile ; 
O'er  vine-clad  hills  and  sighing  seas, 
And  islands  kissed  by  southern  breeze, 
While  perfumed  air,  with  myrtle  laden, 
Bore  the  sweet  song  of  distant  maiden. 
Just  then  I  saw  a  little  mound, 
Easy  of  access,  smooth  and  round. 
Some  sickly  spires  of  grass  arrayed 
Its  sides,  where  many  feet  had  strayed, 
And  from  the  top  a  muddy  brook 
Came  stealing  down  with  prosy  look. 
A  few  tall  weeds  adorned  its  head, 
All  grim  and  gray,  and  dried  and  dead. 
Scarce  marked  I  this,  when  from  the  plain 
A  man  rushed  forth  intent  to  gain 
The  summit   Easily  achieved  I 
But  hardly  shall  I  be  believed  — 
He  shouted  forth  in  triumph  loud— 
"  I 'm  on  Parnassus,  gaping  crowd  1 
Let  cynics  sneer,  let  sages  dream, 


I  drink  Castalia's  limpid  stream." 

Therewith  he  stooped  and  dipped  it  up, 

Then  drank  from  out  his  small  tin-cup. 

The  "gaping  crowd  "  had  followed  after, 

And,  some  with  shouts  and  some  with  laughter, 

Were  pressing  on  with  willing  care 

His  silly  triumphing  to  share.  • 

Upward  they  sprang  with  eager  haste ; 

There 's  an  old  proverb, "  Haste  makes  waste;" 

And  some — to  tell  I 'm  sorely  pained — 

The  climax  of  their  wishes  gained, 

Straight  on  the  other  side  descended, 

And  there,  of  them,  all  knowledge  ended. 

As  still  I  gazed,  surprised,  intent 

To  know  what  this  strange  pageant  meant, 

A  low  voice  said  with  gentle  grace, 

"  Wouldst  see  the  true  Parnassus'  face  V 

Then  straight  I  saw  its  snow-crowned  tower, 

A  glorious  temple,  robed  in  power, 

Not  in  the  garish  glow  of  noon, 

But  by  the  solemn-lighting  moon. 

And  dark-browed  cliff  and  white-capped  spire 

Gleamed  forth  beneath  her  pallid  fire. 

The  faint  night-breeze  upon  the  plain 

Scarce  stirred  the  plumy  palms  again ; 

But  rippling  silvery  from  the  mount, 

I  heard  the  pure  Castalian  fount 

I  raise  my  eyes  still  higher,  higher 

Till,  far  above  the  moon's  cold  fire, 

Bright  glistening  forms  and  radiant  things 

Cast  golden  sparkles  from  their  wings. 

I  see  beyond  the  weary  height 

A  spirit-band  in  robes  of  light, 

While  soft  upon  the  silent  breeze 

A  murmur  steals  among  the  trees, 

And  through  the  liquid  air  there  floats 

The  melody  of  thrilling  notes ; 

Now  pure  and  golden,  clear  and  strong, 

Still  swells  the  harmony  along. 

No  sound  is  heard  of  wail  or  moan ; 

Their  strifes  are  o'er,  their  victory  won. 

The  souls  that  genius  found  so  true 

To  wake  each  nobler  aim  anew — 

To  sway  each  pulse  with  quivering  breath— 

Not  these,  not  these,  are  meant  for  death. 

The  last  faint  echoing  notes  dropped  down 
As  leaflets  from  a  flowery  crown ; 
And  gathering  storm-clouds  filled  the  vale, 
Sweeping  away  the  moonbeams  pale. 

I  woke.   And  now  some  good  advice, 
But  seasoned  carefully  with  spice : 
Because,  forsooth,  two  lines  you 've  rhymed, 
Think  not  Parnassus  you  have  climbed. 
Be  sure  you  're  on  the  very  mount, 
And  drinking  of  the  genuine  fount 
And,  patience  t  there 's  a  maxim  old 
That 's  always  worth  its  weight  in  gold  : 
If  throwing  stones  is  your  sweet  pleasure. 
Indulge  alone  with  boundless  measure, 
But  if  you  mingle  with  the  mass. 
Be  sure  your  house  is  not  of  glass. 
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GALILEO* 


AT  Pisa,  on  the  t8th  of  February,  1564,  of 
poor  but  honorable  parents,  was  born  the 
illustrious  Galileo.  His  father  Intended  him,  at 
first,  to  become  a  trader  In  wool,  but  the  boy 
showed  indications  of  such  remarkable  talent 
that  the  best  instruction  which  the  father's 
limited  means  could  secure  was  at  once  pro- 
vided, and  gladly  received  by  the  youthful  Gali- 
leo. His  father  early  taught  him  the  practice 
and  theory  of  music,  and  he  became  very  profi- 
cient, especially  on  the  lute,  to  which  he  had  a 
tender  attachment  during  his  whole  life.  He 
also  evinced  considerable  skill  and  talent  in 
painting,  and  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  this  art  he  would  no  doubt 
have  gained  a  great  reputation.  Before  he  had 
reached  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  had  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Pisa.  Here  he  studied  Plato  and  Aristotle 
at  every  opportunity,  and  made  his  first  dis- 
covery of  the  pendulum  by  observing  the  oscil- 
lations of  a  swinging  lamp.  Pursuing  this  prin- 
ciple, lie  invented  an  instrument  for  accurately 
marking  the  variations  of  the  pulse,  which  took 
the  name  of  pulsilogia,  and  soon  became  of 
general  use. 

Galileo,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  his  father, 
had  a  predilection  for  mathematics,  and  for  some 
time  pursued  the  study  surreptitiously.  He 
made  rapid  and  almost  incredible  progress  under 
the  tutelage  of  one  who  quickly  saw  that  the 
boy  had  extraordinary  talents.  His  father  was 
finally  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  opposition, 
to  the  infinite  delight  of  Galileo,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  advanced  as  far  in  Euclid  as  the 
.  forty-seventh  proposition.  In  1586  his  first 
work  on  the  Hydrostatic  Balance  was  published, 
and  he  soon  became  known  as  a  bold  and  fear- 
less inquirer,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
eminent  scientific  men,  many  of  whom  he  cor- 
responded with.  Among  the  friends  he  made 
at  this  time  was  Ferdinand  I,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  who  ever  remained  Galileo's  most 
faithful  friend  and  counselor. 

The  Grand  Duke  was  so  much  impressed 
with  Galileo's  strength  of  mind  and  his  modest 
gentlemanly  deportment,  that  he  appointed  him 
Mathematical  Professor  at  Pisa,  with  a  salary 
of  sixty  crowns  yearly,  which  at  that  time  was 
thought  to  be  a  good  stipend  for  the  position, 
as  that  branch  of  learning  was  but  very  little 
cultivated.  Soon  after  this  appointment  he  was 
chosen  to  lecture  on  the  "  Inferno  "  of  Dante, 
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at  the  Academy  of  Florence.  Considering  the 
high  reputation  in  which  Dante  was  held,  the 
choice  reflected  great  honor  on  the  attainments 
of  the  young  professor. 

Galileo,  it  was  known,  was  opposed  to  the 
Aristotelian  theory,  and  as  the  professors  and 
leading  men  at  Pisa  were  stanch  supporters 
of  this  philosophy,  they  looked  upon  him  with 
no  very  good  degree  of  favor.  Here  It  was, 
at  the  famous  leaning  tower,  that  Galileo  tri- 
umphantly demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  the- 
ory of  Aristotle  respecting  the  resistance  of 
the  air  to  falling  bodies.  The  Peripatetics  of 
Pisa  could  not  brook  the  ocular  proof  Galileo 
gave  them  of  the  failure  of  their  loved  theory, 
and,  taking  the  unfavorable  manifestations  that 
were  made  toward  him  as  a  warning,  Galileo 
resigned  his  professorship,  and  obtained  a  sim- 
ilar position  at  Padua,  where  he  was  warmly 
welcomed,  and  voted  a  stipend  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  crowns  yearly. 

Under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances  he 
delivered  his  inaugural  address  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1592.  At  this  time  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  renowned  Kepler.  Galileo 
now  entered  upon  a  very  active  life,  delivering 
lectures  to  overflowing  audiences,  and  publish- 
ing numerous  pamphlets,  which  were  scattered 
throughout  all  Europe.  During  the  present 
decade  he  turned  his  attention  more  fully  to  the 
manufacture  of  scientific  instruments,  and  in 
1599  employed  a  workman  at  his  own  house. 
His  geometrical  and  military  compass  he  manu- 
factured largely,  and  accompanied  it  with  printed 
explanations  of  its  use. 

In  1591  Galileo's  father  had  died,  and  since 
that  period  the  care  of  the  family  had  devolved 
upon  him  alone.  This  indeed  was  a  heavy 
burden,  for  he  had  to  provide  from  his  own 
pocket  for  the  dowery  of  his  two  sisters,  and  to 
start  his  brother,  Michael  Angelo,  in  life.  His 
brother  proved  to  be  very  ungrateful  through 
all  his  life  for  the  favor  he  received  from  the 
kind-hearted  Galileo,  and  instead  of  sharing  in 
the  support  of  the  family,  and  in  providing  the 
dowery  of  his  two  sisters,  he  drew  largely  on 
his  brother's  generosity. 

It  was  probably  about  the  year  1602  that 
Galileo  invented  the  thermometer.  It  appears 
very  probable,  however,  that  three  men  invented 
this  instrument  without  either  knowing  of  the 
other's  invention.  Galileo,  Sagredo,  and  Dreb- 
bel  were  the  persons,  and  front  the  description 
of  their  instruments  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
they  were  thermoscope  and  baroscope  combined. 
Fludd  was  said  to  have  invented  a  similar  in- 
strument several  years  later,  which  did  not 
differ  materially  from  Galileo. 
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Now  we  come  to  the  most  famous  invention 
of  the  great  philosopher.  In  1609  Galileo  in- 
vented the  telescope,  and  published  his  discov- 
ery.- Soon  as  it  became  known  that  he  had 
thus  distinguished  himself  a  fierce  dispute  was 
raised,  and  efforts  were  made  to  detract  from 
the  honor  that  was  pouring  in  upon  bim,  by 
asserting  that  the  invention  belonged  to  others 
by  priority  of  discovery,  and  not  to  Galileo. 
Immediately  upon  his  discovery  Galileo  wrote 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Landucci,  as  follows : 

"About  two  months  ago  there  was  a  report 
spread  here  that  in  Flanders  some,  one  had 
presented  to  Count  Maurice  (of  Nassau)  a 
glass,*  manufactured  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
distant  objects  appear  very  near,  so  that  a  man 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  could  be  clearly 
seen.  This  seemed  to  me  so  marvelous  that  I 
began  to  think  about  it;  as  it  appeared  to  me 
to  have  a  foundation  in  the  science  of  perspec- 
tive, I  set  about  thinking  how  to  make  it,  and  at 
length  I  found  out,  and  have  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  one  I  have  made  is  far  superior  to  the 
Dutch  telescope.  The  effect  of  this  instrument 
is  to  show  an  object  at  a  distance  of  say  fifty 
miles,  as  if  it  were  but  five  miles  off." 

The  Senate  of  Padua  were  so  well  pleased 
with  this  great  discovery  that  their  enthusiasm 
for  Galileo  scarcely  knew  any  bounds.  Without 
one  dissentient  voice  he  was  elected  to  a  life 
professorship  in  the  University,  with  a  salary 
of  one  thousand  florins  yearly.  He  went  en 
and  made  some  further  improvements  in  the 
telescope,  and  in  1610  discovered  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter.  He  also  determined  the  nature  of 
the  Milky  Way,  and  made  some  observation  of 
the  moon's  surface.  He  soon  published  tracts 
describing  his  discoveries,  which  were  run 
through  the  second  edition  almost  immediately. 
He  had  manufactured  more  than  one  hundred 
telescopes,  and  presented  the  best  of  tbem  to 
princes  and  monarchs  of  Spain,  France,  Aus- 
tria, and  other  countries.  He  delivered  lectures 
on  the  satellites  he  had  discovered  to  immense 
audiences,  convincing  many  of  the  truth  of  his 
theory.  Some,  however,  contended  that  the 
satellites  did  not  and  could  not  exist,  "  because 
the  heavens  were  unchangeable."  The  logic  of 
this  is  very  obvious  to  any  one.  It  is  indeed 
wonderful  to  note  the  amount  of  labor  Galileo 
was  capable  of  performing.  He  was  always 
employed,  and  his  labors  often  extended  for 
into  the  hours  when  he  should  have  been  taking 
rest  in  sleep. 

In  1610  he  discovered  Saturn's  ring,  and  also 
noted  the  phases  of  Venus,  which  discovery  he 
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regarded  of  the  utmost  importance  as  establish- 
ing the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem. In  the  Autumn  of  the  present  year,  feel- 
ing an  uncontrollable  longing  to  see  Florence, 
be  left  Padua.  The  Grand  Duke,  anxious  to 
show  his  love  for  Galileo,  offered  him  a  choice, 
of  any  of  the  grand  ducal  villas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Florence,  and  in  161 1,  at  his  own  expense, 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  show  his  discoveries. 
Here  he  established  his  apparatus  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Quirinal,  and  displayed  his  celestial 
novelties  to  Cardinals  and  Monsignori,  who,  of 
course,  were  profoundly  interested  in  what  was 
revealed  to  their  astonished  gaze. 

In  1613  the  monks  and  Jesuits,  who  had  been 
most  strenuous  in  their  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Copernicus,  revived  their  hostility  and 
preached  against  it,  although  they  were  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  be  able  to  comprehend  either! 
argument.  Some  of  them  did  not  even  know: 
who  Copernicus  was,  but  styled  him  "  this  Iper- 
nico,  or  whatever  his  name  may  be."  With- 
this  contemptible  ignorance  Galileo  had  to  com-, 
bat  Many  of  those  .  who  inveighed  against 
Galileo  and  the  Copernican  doctrine  in  the 
pulpit,  afterward  admitted  that  they  knew  noth- 
ing of  either,  and  only  did  it  "to  have  some- 
thing to  say." 

All  this  time,  however,  Galileo's  enemies  were, 
busy  circulating  false  reports  of  him^nd  mis-, 
representing  him  at  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome, 
so  that  Galileo  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Rome  to  defend  his  position  and  the  Copernican 
doctrine.  While  there  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  was  promulgated,  pro- 
hibiting the  publishing  of  any  books  discussing 
the  Copernican  .doctrine.  This  was  a  sad  blow 
to  Galileo,  as  it  prohibited  his  discussing  the- 
favorite  doctrine.  While  at  Rome  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  Pope,  but  gained  little  satis- 
faction, and  returned  to  Florence  with  indiffer- 
ent health  and  in  low  spirits. 

In  1623  Galileo  published  "Saggiatore"  in 
reply  to  a  work  by  Grassi  on  the  "  Astronomical. 
Balance."  In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  had 
died,  and  one  of  the  cardinals,  who  had  been 
very  friendly  to  Galileo,  was  elevated  to  the 
tiara.  From  this  Galileo  derived  much  hope. 
After  a  long  period  of  illness  Galileo  set  out  to 
visit  Rome  on  the  Easter  of  1634.  He  re- 
mained about  two  months  at  Rome,  during 
which  time  he  had  six  interviews  with  the  new 
Pope,  who  seemed  very  glad  to  welcome  bim, 
and  gave  him  several  marks  of  his  esteem. 

In  1630  Galileo  finished  a  work — the  greatest 
of  bis  life — the  foundation  of  vhich  had  long 
been  laid,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  license  to 
print  it  The  "  Dialogue  "  discusses  the  Coper-. 
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nican  and  the  Ptolemaic  theories,  and  was  des- 
tined to  cause  its  author  much  trouble.  In 
1633  the  work  appeared,  bearing  the  following 
title,  as  ordered  by  the  Pope:  "Dialogue  by 
Galileo  Galilei,  Mathematician  Extraordinary 
of  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  Principal  Mathe- 
matician and  Philosopher  of  the  Most  Serene 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  which,  in  a  confer- 
ence lasting  four  days,  the  two  principal  systems 
of  the  world  are  set  forth,  proposing  indeterm- 
inately the  argument  on  both  sides."  The 
preface  was  in  substance  written  by  the  Pope 
and  imposed  upon  Galileo,  who  was  forced  to 
submit  to  it  in  order  to  get  authority  for  its 
publication.  Copies  of  the  book  were  soon  cir- 
culated all  over  Italy,  and  it  went  into  the  Papal 
court  at  Rome  amid  immense  applause. 

Galileo  was  now  much  elated.  He  congratu- 
lated himself  that  his  argument  had  convinced 
and  silenced  his  enemies,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward with  a  lively  hope  to  the  prospect  of  still 
more  boldly  presenting  his  views  and  new  dis- 
coveries, and  of  enjoying  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  a  green  old  age.  His  busy  brain  was 
at  once  filled  with  great  schemes,  and  he  en- 
tered upon  his  field  of  labors  with  a  glad  heart 
and  grateful  spirit.  Alas  I  he  knew  not  what 
awaited  him.  His  ignorant  and  unprincipled 
enemies  were  secretly  plotting  for  his  ruin,  and 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  poisoning  the 
mind  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  against  the 
theory  of  the  "  Dialogue,"  denouncing  the  doc- 
trine as  heretical.  As  the  effect  of  this,  an 
order  was  shortly  issued  from  the  Holy  Office 
for  the  sequestration  of  the  book,  and  prepara- 
tions were  making  at  Rome  to  bring  its  author 
before  the  dreaded  Inquisition.  Galileo  had 
warm  friends  among  the  dignitaries  at  Rome, 
one  of  whom  was  Niccolini,  the  Tuscan  Em- 
bassador, who  used  his  utmost  influence  with 
the  Pope  to  induce  him  to  spare  Galileo  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  as  he  had  now  become  aged  and 
infirm,  and  it  was  feared  that  so  long  a  journey 
would  kill  htm.  All  efforts,  however,  were  un- 
availing with  the  Pope,  who  became  greatly 
enraged  at  what  he  deemed  Galileo's  fool-hardi- 
ness in  discussing  heretical  doctrines.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was  only  com- 
mitted to  the  Sacred  Congregation,  and  they 
had  decided  that  the  theory  that  the  sun  was 
the  center  of  the  universe  and  stood  still,  and 
that  the  earth  moved,  was  contrary  to  Holy 
Writ.  Consequently  any  one  promulgating 
such  opinions  was  considered  a  heretic  and 
punished  accordingly. 

An  order  for  Galileo  to  appear  at  Rome  and 
answer  the  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  Sacred  Congregation,  was  formally  issued 


October  1, 1632.  Owing  to  his  extreme  weak- 
ness, having  scarcely  risen  from  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, he  was  allowed  until  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber to  prepare  for  the  journey,  at  which  time 
he  was  peremptorily  cited  to  present  himself 
before  the  dread  tribunal.  He  did  not  start, 
however,  until  the  aoth  of  January,  1633.  After 
a  very  tiresome  journey,  he  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  15th  of  February. 

His  first  examination  took  place  on  April 
12th.  At  this  time  he  was  only  asked  if  he 
knew  why  he  bad  been  summoned,  and  answer- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  he  was  remanded  to  his 
honorary  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  his 
friend  Niccolini,  the  Tuscan  Embassador.  As 
an  especial  favor  to  the  old  man  he  had  not 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Holy  Office,  as  was  the 
usual  custom;  but  even  this  concession  was 
only  made  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  Gali- 
leo's friend  in  interceding  for  him.  But  still  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.  How  this 
must  have  chafed  this  great  man's  proud  spirit! 
He  knew  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  the 
treatment  he  received,  and  he  knew  that  the 
men  who  were  to  decide  upon  the  doctrine  of 
his  book  had  not  one  tithe  of  the  talent  and 
intelligence  of  himself.  His  mind  was  so  far 
above  that  of  the  men  who  were  to  try  him,  and 
of  the  enraged  Pope,  as  the  sun  is  brighter  and 
more  glorious  than  the  pole-star.  But  he  cosld 
do  nothing  but  submit 

On  the  30th  of  April  his  second  examination 
took  place,  and  he  was  allowed  the  privilege  of 
an  explanation.  At  the  close  of  this  examina- 
tion Galileo,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  H0I7 
Office  since  his  first  examination,  was  permitted 
again  to  be  the  guest  of  Niccolini.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  Inquisition  for  the  third  time 
on  May  10th,  and  was  allowed  eight  days  for 
his  defense.  It  is  said  he  made  a  very  touching 
appeal  for  the  mercy  of  the  tribunal,  but  it  did 
not  avail  to  secure  his  acquittal.  The  Inquisi- 
tion pronounced  against  him.  In  the  following 
month  he  received  his  sentence,  a  part  of  which 
runs  as  follows : 

"We  say,  pronounce,  sentence,  and  declare, 
that  thou,  the  said  Galileo,  by  the  things  de- 
duced during  this  trial,  and  by  thee  confessed 
as  above,  hast  rendered  thyself  Vehemently 
suspected  of  heresy  by  the  Holy  Office;  that 
is,  of  having  believed  and  held  a  doctrine  which 
is  false  and  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to- 
wit :  that  the  sun  is  the  center  of  the  universe, 
and  that  it  does  not  move  from  east  to  west, 
and  that  the  earth  moves  and  is  not  the  center 
of  the  universe;  and  that  an  opinion  may  be 
held  and  defended  as  probable  after  having  been 
declared  and  defined  as  contrary  to  Holy  Scrip- 
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tare:  and  in  consequence  thou  hast  incurred 
all  the  censures  and  penalties  of  the  Sacred 
Canons,  and  other  decrees,  both  general  and 
particular,  against  such  offenders  imposed  and 
promulgated.  From  the  which  we  are  content 
that  thou  shouldst  be  absolved  if,  first  of  all, 
with  a  sincere  heart  and  unfeigned  faith,  thou 
dost  before  us  abjure,  curse,  and  detest  the 
above-mentioned  error  and  heresy  contrary  to 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman  Church, 
after  the  manner  that  we  shall  require  of  thee. 

"  And  to  the  end  that  this  thy  grave  error  and 
transgression  remain  not  entirely  unpunished, 
and  that  thou  mayest  be  more  cautious  for  the 
future,  and  an  example  to  others  to  abstain  from 
and  avoid  similar  offenses,  we  order  that  by  a 
public  edict  the  book  of  '  Dialogues  of  Galileo 
Galilei'  be  prohibited,  and  we  condemn  thee 
to  the  prison  of  this  Holy  Office  during  our  will 
and  pleasure;  and  as  a  salutary  penance  we 
enjoin  thee  that  for  the  space  of  three  years 
thou  shall  recite  once  a  week  the  seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  faculty 
of  moderating,  changing,  or  taking  from  all  or 
part  of  the  above-mentioned  pains  and  pen- 
allies." 

Galileo  received  the  sentence  upon  his  knees, 
and  recited  the  abjuration  which  the  Pope  had 
prepared  for  him.  He  was  then  compelled  to 
subscribe  to  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  retract 
all  that  he  had  ever  said,  or  written,  or  held  as 
an  opinion  on  the  Copernican  system.  How 
can  we  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  old  philoso- 
pher, who  was  a  lover  of  truth,  kneeling  before 
the  Inquisition  and  committing  a  fearful  per- 
jury !  The  agonies  of  a  life-time  were  centered 
in  that  hour  when  his  lips  uttered  the  retraction 
of  an  opinion  to  which  his  heart  through  all  his 
life  had  been  wedded.  It  was  the  system  upon 
which  he  had  made  discoveries  that  were  to  make 
his  name  honored  and  remembered  through  all 
time.  On  rising  from  his  knees;  after  the  abju- 
ration, it  is  said  that  he  muttered  "Eppure  si 
muove" — "It  does  move,  though."  If  it  be 
uncertain  that  his  lips  uttered  this  familiar  quo- 
tation— and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
would  not  dare  to  speak  it  aloud  in  defiance  to 
the  Inquisition — it  was  undoubtedly  the  lan- 
guage of  his  heart. 

Galileo  was  now  about  three-score  and  ten, 
and  having  all  his  life  been  weighed  down  by 
troubles,  and  sorrows,  and  ill  health,  it  was 
expected  he  would  soon  sink  into  his  last  rest- 
ing-place. But  he  was  yet  to  live  to  make  new 
discoveries  and  to  have  other  and  grievous 
afflictions.  In  1637  he  discovered  the  moon's 
librations.  In  the  following  year  he  was  stricken 
with  total  blindness.   He  wrote  sadly  to  a  friend 


that  "this  heaven,  this  earth,  this  universe, 
which  I  by  my  marvelous  discoveries  and  clear 
demonstration  had  enlarged  a  hundred  thousand 
times  beyond  the  belief  of  the  wise  men  of  by- 
gone ages,  henceforward  for  me  is  shrunk  into 
such  a  small  space  as  is  filled  by  my  own  bodily 
sensations."   He  could  say  with  Milton : 

"  Ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  tie  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair. 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expung*d  and  raz'd. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out" 

The  last  work  Galileo  ever  wrote  was  two 
chapters  of  "Dialogues  on  Motion."  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1642,  he  closed  his  checkered 
life  of  toil,  pains,  sorrows,  afflictions,  and  some- 
times pleasures,  and  peaceably  entered  upon  a 
life  of  immortality.  In  1737  a  monument  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  his  body  lay  mingling 
its  ashes  with  the  earth,  but  during  life  he  had 
erected  a  more  lasting  monument,  and  had 
carved  his  name  in  more  enduring  characters 
than  inscriptions  on  tablets  of  brass  or  stone. 
He  had  traced  his  name  upon  the  pages  of  the 
universe. 


HOT  WEATHER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

OFOR  the  dewy  shadows  of  a  terebinth- 
tree  !  I  never  saw  Palestine,  and  conse- 
quently never  rode  forth  from  the  Jaffa  Gate,  on 
the  northern  side  of  Jerusalem.  But  a  short 
distance  without  the  walls  there  is  a  magnificent 
terebinth-tree,  with  which  I  am  familiar.  May 
no  vandal  arm  be  raised  against  it,  until,  poised 
on  wing,  (if  it  please  God  to  give  me  wings  in 
the  better  life,)  I  can  gate  down  into  its  odorous 
branches  I 

My  terebinth-tree  is  cool  and  refreshing  for 
the  mind's  eye  to  look  upon  in  this  brazen 
weather,  though  perhaps  the  haze  of  several 
thousand  miles,  intensified  by  some  ignorant 
uncertainties  as  to  the  minor  details  of  my  for- 
eign love,  may  cause  it  to  appear  more  dark 
with  bosky  glooms  than  it  seems  to  the  loiterers 
near  the  Jaffa  Gate.  However,  there  it  stands, 
"a  thing  of  beauty,"  through  the  long,  hot, 
Eastern  Summer,  under  the  violet  and  purple 
clouds  of  morning,  under  the  yellow  glare  of 
noon,  and  In  the  crimson  glory  of  the  evening 
sky.  Bayard  Taylor,  who,  years  ago,  on  a  per- 
fect May-day,  saw  this  particular  tree  of  mine, 
tells  us  that  "it  appears  to  be  bathed  in  a  per- 
petual dew."  O,  thanks  to  the  artist-traveler !  I 
can  see  it  now — a  great,  moist,  green-roofed 
bower,  with  birds  dwelling  in  the  shadowy 
crooks,  and  thick,  mossy  grass  beneath,  and  a 
damp,  fragrant  breeze  whispering  through  tbe 
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branches.  At  least,  that  is  the  Way  it  ought 
to  be. 

Here,  alas !  is  no  terebinth.  The  foliage  of 
all  the  trees  is  dimmed  with  dust ;  a  fog,  which 
looks  like  distant  fire-lighted  smoke,  hides  the 
landview;  the  lake  is  blotted  out;  the  birds 
sing  drowsily,  although  it  is  not  yet  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  the  yellow,  mown  fields  have 
crisped  in  the  heat ;  the  gardens  are  withered  ; 
the  newly-set  trees  and  shrubs  are  dying,  and 
still  the  earth  cries  in  vain  for  rain  !  rain  I 

Warm?  Not  yet  It  is  too  early,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  too  thick.  We  country  people 
know  how  it  will  be.  A  few  hot  pants  will  stir 
in  the  air,  which  daft  persons  call  a  "breeze." 
It  will  sweep  the  land  and  lake;  the  fog  will 
lift;  the  sky  will  clear;  the  thermometer  will 
stand  at  ninety-five  degrees  in  the  shade;  the 
broad  surface  of  the  water  will  welter  and  glow 
like  melting  silver ;  the  sun  will  roll  over  the 
sky  like  a  hesitating  ball  of  fire — a  ball  of  fire 
millions  of  miles  round,  and  directly  over  our 
heads.  How  the  fields  will  shrink  under  it! 
The  corn  will  curl  its  long,  green  ribbons ;  the 
birds  will  bide  in  the  thickest  coverts  of  the 
motionless  trees;  silly,-  calculating  folks  will 
chance  upon  the  roads,  and  ride  in  clouds,  fold 
on  fold,  like  young  Phaeton  in  the  old  time ; 
servants  will  drone  wearily  in  the  hot  kitclten  5 
paterfamilias  will  retreat,  fairly  vanquished,  from 
his  swathy  fields  to  his  cooler  Study,  and  mater- 
familias  wilt  take  a  long  siesta. 

This  is  one  phase  of  Summer  country  life. 
It  is  a  good,  pure  burning,  like  an  old  heathen 
holocaust.  After  it  how  cltan  we  are !  The 
city  knows  nothing  like  it.  When  the  sua 
"  looks  upon  you  "  it  acts  like  a  fever  upon  boils 
and  festers.  It  only  seethes  and  a  Wakes,  but 
can  not  aerify  Or  dfy  up  the  impurities.  The 
city  smells  worse,  looks  worse  for  it;  it  is  fouler 
where  it  was  foul  j  the  loathsome  leprosy  which 
was  in  the  skin  strikes  into  the  flesh. 

But  with  us  how  different  I  Have  yon  never 
reflected  upon  the  wholesomeness  of  intense 
heat  to  the  country  ?  It  is  like  the  passing  of 
gold  through  the  fire — it  refines  and  purifies. 
Harmful  accumulations  of  vegetable  and  other 
moistures  are  drawn  up  or  scattered  and  filtered 
away;  poisons  decompose  and  exhale.  Why, 
all  the  wide  ditches  down  on  the  great  marsh 
are  dry  and  clean — the  powerful  agency  of  heat 
has  not  only  emptied  but  cleansed  them,  and 
even  the  green,  slimy,  disgusting  pool  near  Far- 
mer  Thriftless'  barn-yard  has  disappeared. 

Now  let  the  rain  come  I  The  earth  will 
yield  her  aromas — fragrance  of  all  grasses  and 
young  sprouting  clover,  goodly  smell  of  fruit 
and  -forest  leaves,  delightful  odors  from  wild 


shrubs  and  straggling  fence  bushes,  and  a 
strange,  mingled,  pleasant  breath  from  herbs. 
Even  the  low-growing  weeds  send  up  a  faint 
perfume.  And  why  not  ?  All  things  have  been 
held  to  the  crucible  and  are  cleansed. 

True,  one  does  not  overmuch  like  to  study  or 
exercise  during  this  purifying  and  evaporating' 
process.  In  your  tall  city  houses,  which  stand 
half  in  each  other's  shadows,  yon  know  little  of 
such  weather.  What  a  tremendous  heat  comes 
down  out  of  this  radiant,  blinding  sky  upon  our 
low  roof!  The  most  stubborn-headed  poet 
conld  not  get  inspiration  for  the  dullest  Alexan- 
drine If  put  in  the  hot  air  of  our  attic,  and  I 
grant  that  if  you  live  on  a  clean  street,  and  keep 
off  the  deathly  pavements,  you  may  make  better 
shift  than  we  during  the  middle  of  a  dog-day. 
But  "the  evening  and  the  morning"  are  our 
day.  When  the  round,  red  sun  dips  in  the  lake, 
and  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze  springs  up,  we  go 
forth— forth  to  pass  the  "pleasant  eventide"  hi 
watching  and  enjoying,  much  as  Christina  Ros- 
setti  does  in  one  of  her  charming  scenic  poems 
which  she  calls  "  Twilight  Calm." 

Of  what  does  Nature  speak  ?  Of  the  beauty 
and  nature  of  Peace.  It  is  every- where.  In 
the  garden,  among  the  late  Summer  lilies, 
which  shake  their  fair,  heavenly  bells  to  the 
gentle  breath  of  the  gloaming ;  out  on  the  lawn; 
smooth,  but  flecked  and  broken  by  the  moving 
shadows  of  trees ;  in  the  trees  themselves, 
which  sway  and  pause  in  a  holy  calm  ;  down  in 
the  broad,  flat  meadows ;  out  m  the  yellow, 
dose-shorn  fields,  where  so  lately  the  tall  grain 
waved  and  rustled.  "Peace!  peace!" — this  is 
the  low  voice  calling  every-where.  "Peace! 
peace!  O  wrangling  sons  and  daughters  of 
men.  Behold  my  rest  1  Fierce  storms  by  Win- 
ter or  heats  by  Summer  rob  me  not  of  my  hours 
of  peace.  They  go  and  come.  I  keep  them  in 
shade  and  sun,  in  cold  and  warmth,  ever  so 
many— ever  so  true  to  the  spirit  of  Peace." 
Thus  nature  reposes  and  survives.  Hurrying, 
anxious,  toiling  man  and  woman,  wilt  thou  learn 
no  lesson  from  her?  But  the  dews  fall;  the 
sky  which  bends  above  like  a  benediction  is 
sprinkled  with  stars,  and 

u  -  evening  now  i'a  done 

As  much  us  if  the  eon. 

Day-giving,  had  arisen  in  the  East: 
For  night  is  cone." 

Morning  is  still  more  beautifuL  If  we  rise 
before  dawn  we  find  the  same  bush  of  peace. 
A  little  later,  perhaps  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
all  is  changed. 

"The  great  calm  has  ceased  f 

the  gray  light  turns  white ;  long  lines  of  color 
reach  along  the  eastern  horizon ;  a  delicate  rose 
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tints  the  upper  sky;  purple,  and  golden,  and 
crimson  clouds  roll  out  and  up  from  the  sun's 
low  pavilion ;  suddenly  the  trees  awake ;  a  gush 
of  song  stirs  the  air,  and  hundreds  of  birds  are 
on  the  wing,  for  the  morning,  the  beautiful 
morning  has  arisen. 

This  is  my  "ideal"  hour  for  study,  and,  if  I 
stay  within  doors,  I  make  rapid  progress,  for 
the  atmosphere  is  cool  and  bracing — but  no,  I 
will  bring  my  chair  and  camp-table,  and  sit  on 
the  long  veranda  facing  the  sun.  I  foolishly 
imagine  every  time  I  do  this  that  I  will  eke  out 
a  sound,  hard  morning's  work.  Here  is  the  ar- 
ticle that  I  began  yesterday  on  the  Extrava- 
gance of  Men  in  Dress.  Let  me  see — Paris  is 
the  dandy,  per  se,  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  Riglit 
Hon.  Ed.  de  Vere  accomplished  an  expedition 
into  Italy  several  centuries  ago,  and  returned  to 
England,  bringing  "gloves,  sweete  bagges,  a 
perfumed  leather  jerkin,  and  other  pleasant 
things."  Stupid  !— what  a  lovely  blue-bird !  and 
do  you  see  those  three  fat  robins  eating  the  last 
black  cherries  on  the  tree  near  me?  But  I  for- 
get I  really  must  "study."  Here  in  the  Inde- 
pendent is  something  from  Lydia  Maria  Child 
that  will  be  excellent  to  quote,  about  the  dress 
Of  that  spendthrift,  Earl  of.  Leicester,  when  he 
went  with  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Shenilworth  Cas- 
tle. He  wore  white  velvet,  slashed  to  show  the 
stiver  lining  beneath,  and  he  was  embroidered 
generally  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.  How 
atrocious  for  men  so  constantly  to  find  fault 
with  us  for  our  little  extravagances  !  Again  : 
"Sir  John  Arundel  is  said  to  have  had  fifty-two 
complete  suits  of  clotlt  of  gold ;"  which  reminds 
me  of  something  equally  to  the  point  in  Disra- 
eli, vol.  i,  page — dear  reader,  do  you  suppose 
that  I  can  run  my  finger  and  eye  down  that  long 
"list  of  subjects"  in  the  "Curiosities"  while 
that  Baltimore  oriole  yonder  is  pouring  out  his 
soul  in  such  a  clear,  ringing,  revelry  of  song, 
and  in  full  sight,  too,  swinging  like  a  flame  on 
the  maple  bough  ?  Full  heartily  I  believe  that 
no  man  of  ancient,  or  of  mediaeval,  or  of  mod- 
ern time  was  ever  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
Ah,  let  go  books,  and  authors,  and  ''reflec- 
tions," and  extracts,  while  we  walk  abroad  to- 
gether in  the  dewless  grass,  and  yield  to  the 
charmed  influences  of  this  hour  1  Even  the  little 
wrens  and  ground-birds  know  better  than  to 
chirup  and  hop  by  rule  in  the  morning.  What 
an  abandon  to  the  sole  delight  of  living  is  every 
motion ! 

What  a  joy  to  think  that  all "  the  desolate 
places  of  the  earth"  are  radiant  and  pleasant  in 
a  clear- Summer  morning!  All  the  great  mo- 
notonous stretches  of  sand  scattered  through 
the  whole  world ;  all  the  grassy,  undulating  wil- 
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dernesses  of  Syria,  and  the  vast  steppes  of 
Asia ;  wide,  tropical  champains,  and  lonely,  flat 
lagoons  are  not  dreary  or  sad  during  a  few 
minutes  of  each  sunny  day.  God  is  kind  to  the 
earth. 

And  here,  in  this  season  of  warmth  and  ripe- 
ness, the  rising  of  the  morning  is  like  the  per- 
sonal advent  of  a  beneficent  and  glorious  God. 
All  things  awaken  and  all  things  rejoice — birds, 
and  flowers,  and  leaves  of  trees,  insects,  and 
wild,  helpless  creatures^  and  tame  cattle.  Stand- 
ing humbly  amid  the  beauty  and  life,  a  voice 
beloved  in  childhood  floats  to  us  out  of  the 
past — the  gentle  voice  of  Mrs.  Barbauld: 

"Lift  up  thine  eyes,  child  of  earth,  for  God 
has  given  thee  a  glimpse  of  heaven.  .  .  .  . 
O  Nature!  beautiful  Nature!  beloved  child  of 
God!  .  .  .  The  eternal  image  of  his  per- 
fections ;  his  own  beauty  is  spread  over  thee ; 
the  light  of  his  countenance  is  sited  upon  thee.. 
//  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  alive." 

We  can  also  see  stout-hearted  Martin  Luther 
walking  along  the  dusty  Leipsic  road,  broidered 
with  vast  grain-covered  plains,  and  hear  him 
exclaim  as  he  lifts  his  thoughts  to  God,  "  With 
Thee  all  is  miracle.  Thy  voice  brings  out  of 
the  earth  and  even  out  of  the  arid  sand  those 
plants  and  those  beauteous  ears  of  wheat  which 
gladden  our  sight" 

Looking  round  again  upon  all  the  beauty,  an 
inward  voice  refrains,  "  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
be  alive." 

When  Milton  pictured  the  innocent  life  of  his 
"merry  man,"  he  justly  found  most  of  his 
pleasures  in  the  country.  There,  early  in  thi 
morning,  Mirth  looked  in  at  the  rustic  window, 
wreathed  with 

"  —  the  sweet-brier  or  the  Tine, 
Or  the  twitted  eglantine. 
While  the  cock  with  ljvel*  din 
Scatter*  the  rear  of  darkness  thin  j" 

and  straightway  the  cheerful  L'Allegro  rose 
up  and  went  forth 

"  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  tinging,  ttartle  the  dull  night : " 

to  see,  far  round,  when  the  dawn  broke, 

"  Ruteet  lavas  and  fellows  grij. 

Where  the  nibbling  flockt  do  ttray ; 
Mountain!  on  whose  barren  breatt 
The  labVing  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide." 

But  the  sun  climbs  higher;  the  fog  begins  to 
break  down  by -the  blue  rim  of  Ontario;  the 
grasshopper's  song  is  more  continuous,  the 
bird's  less  frequent;  the  cattle  are  seeking  .the 
shade ;  the  heat  i*  coming  down  in  great,  steady 
waves.   To-day  shall  be  like  yesterday. 
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SENTIMENT  IN  ANIMALS. 


NOTHING  can  well  more  deeply  interest 
rational  minds  than  the,  evidence  of  the 
existence,  in  the  heart  of  brutes,  of  those  self- 
same sentiments  which  are  supposed  more  par* 
ticularly  to  characterize  human  beings.  Evi- 
dence of  intelligence  in  animals  is  always  noted 
with'  peculiar  interest,  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  nature  of  that  wonderful  and  mysterious 
instinct  that  constitutes  their  wisdom,  and, 
moreover,  as  affording  a  palpable  and  startling 
approach,  on  their  part,  to  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  man.  But,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the 
exhibition  of  sentiment  in  animals  exalts  them 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  invests  them  with  a 
human  interest  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  does 
the  manifestation  of  mere  intelligence. 

And  what  sentiment,  indeed,  is  there  that 
does  not  seem  to  penetrate,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  the  heart  of  the  dumb  beast  Take,  for 
example,  the  sentiment  of  pity,  of  disinterested 
sympathy.  And  how  many  examples  are  there 
on  record  of  dogs  sacrificing  their  life  to  save 
that  not  only  of  their  master  but  also  of  strangers, 
when  in  danger  of  drowning  or  of  being  over- 
whelmed in  the  snow.  But  the  exhibition  of 
this  sentiment  of  kindness  and  pity  on  the  part 
of  irrational  creatures  becomes  especially  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  when  it  takes  place 
entirely  among  themselves.  The  following  in- 
cident, furnished  by  a  home  missionary  in  Vir- 
ginia, illustrates  my  point: 

"  Not  far  from  thirty  years  since  I  was  walk- 
ing from  Auburn,  New  York,  to  an  adjacent 
neighborhood.  Passing  a  farm-house  I  noticed 
that  several  children  were  in  trouble.  I  asked, 
'What  is  the  matter?'  Several  voices  an- 
swered, 'A  little  duck  is  in  the  well/1 

"Children  from  two  or  three  neighboring 
families  were  visiting  the  children  at  that  home. 
The  parents  of  the  visited  children  were  absent 
Many  of  us  remember  how  sadly  we  felt  when 
any  trouble  came  in  the  absence  of  our  parents, 
when  the  responsibility  rested  on  us  to  report, 
'AH  is  well,'  and  then  we  sympathize  with  those 
perplexed  little  ones.  Their  visitors  fully  shared 
in  the  trouble.  The  well  was  without  a  curb. 
I  fastened  a  tin  pail  on  a  pole,  and  made  efforts 
to  rescue  the  duck.  The  little  creature  would 
hide  itself  between  the  stones.  She  could  not 
understand  how  friendly  were  my  designs — she 
was  aa  blind  to  them  as  we  are  to  many  benevo- 
lent aims  of  Divine  Providence.  For  near  half 
an  hour,  or  quite,  the  frightened  duck  escaped 
me.  During  all  this  time  the  mother  duck 
hovered  about  in  great  agony.  Her  mournful 
noises  distressed  my  soul.   All  the  other  ducks 


manifested  toward  her  'the  sentiment  of  pity.' 
The  geese,  the  hens,  and  the  turkeys,  including 
all  their  broods,  joined  in  the  general  chorus  of 
grief.  '  Per  sever antia  omnia  vincit ' — persever- 
ance  conquers  all  things ;  the  almost  frozen 
duck  was  rescued.  O,  what  joy!  All  the 
feathered  throng  which  had  mourned  in  concert, 
now  in  greeting  concert  rejoiced.  The  happy 
children  said, '  Thank  you.'  The  mother  duck 
said, '  Quack,  quack ;'  she  meant, '  Thank  you, 
thank  you.' " 

A  still  more  remarkable  incident,  illustrative 
of  the  sentiment  of  pity  among  animals,  is  re- 
lated by  M.  de  Farade  in  his  work  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  dog : 

"Two  children,  of  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fifteen — the  age  with  little  pity— came  to  a  part 
of  the  Seine  level  with  the  Rue  de  la  Grande 
Arche,  to  drown  a  poor  and  blind  dog,  half  dead 
with  hunger  and  old  age.  He  had  become  use- 
less as  a  servant,  and  they  were  about  to  dis- 
miss him,  to  spare  him  the  sufferings  of  deser- 
tion and  hunger !  What  could  be  more  reason- 
able ?  Is  it  not  thus  that  domestic  animals  art 
generally  treated  when  they  become  good  for 
nothing?  It  was  with  malicious  pleasure  and 
cruel  joy  that  these  children  had  thrown  the 
poor  animal  into  the  midst  of  the  waves.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  little  murderers  pelted 
their  victim  with  a  shower  of  stones.  His 
piteous  bowlings  and  cries  of  despair,  far  from 
moving  their  compassion,  only  excited  their 
cruel  mirth.  By  low  moaning  at  intervals,  they 
learned  to  their  great  satisfaction  that  the  poor 
dog  was  wounded  by  their  missiles. 

" '  I  was  about  to  close  my  window,'  says  M. 
Guine,  'so  as  to  shut  out  this  painful  sight- 
amusing,  no  doubt,  to  the  idle  and  worthless, 
though  much  opposed  to  the  usually  humane 
character  of  the  Parisians — when  suddenly  I 
heard  loud  shouts  and  great  clapping  of  hands 
from  the  mob  who  were  diverting  themselves 
with  this  brutal  spectacle.  I  looked  and  per- 
ceived, with  some  surprise,  my  dog  Valliant, 
who,  attracted  by  the  mournful  cries  of  one  of 
his  own  species,  had  jumped  into  the  river  aid 
was  swimming  toward  him.  He  went  through 
the  water  with  almost  incredible  activity.  His 
joyful  cries,  and  the  direction  he  was  taking,  at 
once  convinced  me  of  the  animal's  intentions— 
Valliant  was  hastening  to  the  rescue  I 

"'The  poor  blind  dog,  guessing  that  unex- 
pected help  was  at  hand,  seemed  to  renew  his 
efforts  for  life.  A  few  more  struggles  brought 
him  to  Valliant.  The  latter,  well  knowing  the 
danger  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  raised 
his  hind  quarters  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
poor  drowning  beast  could  cling*  securely  with 
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Ms  front  paws,  without  interfering  too  much 
with  his  own  movements.  He  then  began  to 
swim  vigorously  toward  the  shore.  His  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success.  In  a  few  moments 
be  was  on  terra  firmo,  proudly  shaking  his  fine 
coat,  while  his  companion  fell  exhausted  at  his 
side.  My  dog's  devotion,  however,  did  not  stop 
there.  The  children,  who  had  not  reckoned 
upon  this  unexpected  rescue,  and  who  still 
wished  to  indulge  themselves  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  drowning  dog,  tried  to  drive  him  away  with 
a  stick,  but,  in  approaching  him,  they  were  so 
terrified  by  the  sight  of  his  flashing  eyes,  and 
the  two  rows  of  formidable  white  teeth  which 
be  displayed  in  his  fury,  that  they  were  forced 
to  renounce  their  intention,  and  retrace  their 
steps.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Valliant  did 
not  surprise  me  much,  because  he  is  an  affec- 
tionate animal,  as  well  as  very  intelligent;  but 
the  spectators,  who  did  not  know  him  so  well  as 
I,  loaded  him  with. so  many  caresses  that  I 
feared  he  would  adopt  the  same  means  to  get 
rid  of  their  importunities  that  he  had  taken  to 
drive  away  the  two  boys.  I,  therefore,  put  an 
end  to  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  preserved 
the  calves  of  the  most  eager  from  the  marks  of 
his  teeth  by  calling  Valliant  to  me.  For  the 
first  time,  I  may  say,  the  docile  animal  refused 
to  obey  my  call.  I  soon  comprehended  his 
motive;  he  was  not  willing  to  leave  \\\*proUgt 
to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  At  my  request 
one  of  the  mob  took  the  poor  blind  dog  on  his 
shoulder,  it  being  still  too  weak  to  drag  itself 
along,  and  carried  it  to  my  dog's  bed.  It  was 
only  on  this  condition  that  the  latter  could  be 
induced  to  steal  away  from  the  ovation  of  the 
crowd  in  order  to  pay  his  guest  the  honors  of 
the  kennel.'" 

Instances  are  on  record  of  the  horse,  and 
even  the  elephant's  exerting  himself  to  the  very 
utmost  of  his  strength  for  the  sake  of  affording 
relief  to  some  companion  in  trouble.  But  our 
space  will  admit  of  our  giving  but  one  more  illus- 
tration of  this  part  of  our  subject.  This  one  is 
contributed  by  Professor  C.  De  La  Verney  to  a 
late  number  of  the  Christian  Union.   He  says: 

"  Some  years  ago  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
study  of  ornithology.  I  had,  for  this  purpose,  a 
cage  in  which  I  kept  various  species  of  singing- 
birds.  Having  once  taken  some  linnets  out  of 
their  nests,  together  with  their  father  and 
mother,  I  put  them  all  in  the  cage  expecting 
the  old  birds  would  continue  to  feed  their  young 
as  before.  The  loss  of  their  liberty,  however, 
made  them  forget  their  offspring,  and  they  only 
thought  of  struggling  against  the  wires  to  find 
some  means  of  escape.  Although  the  little 
ones  followed  them  wherever  they  went,  the 
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parents  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  their 
craving  for  food.  I  was  In  the  mean  time 
watching  them  attentively,  wishing  to  know 
whether  the  parents,  once  tired  of  struggling, 
would  satisfy  the  appetites  of  their  young.  My 
patience,  however,  was  nearly  overcome,  and  I 
was  already  thinking  of  separating  the  linnets 
from  the  old  ones  to  feed  them  myself,  when  I 
saw  one  of  these  young  birds  apply  to  a  male 
robin  which  I  had  kept  for  some  time  in  the 
cage.  If  you  bad  seen  this  little  creature  flap- 
ping his  wings  and  opening  his  little  beak  in 
sign  of  hunger  and  distress,  you  could  hardly 
have  resisted  the  desire  of  satisfying  his  wants. 
But  the  robin  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to 
him.  A  few  moments  later,  however,  the  same 
action  was  repeated,  and  the  bird,  pressed  with 
hunger,  returned  mora  urgently  toward  the 
robin,  who  stopped  and  stretched  himself  up, 
as  if  to  ask  what  the  intruder  wanted.  The 
little  hungry  fellow,  extending  his  neck,  flapping 
his  wings,  opening  his  mouth,  and  uttering  the 
usual  beseeching  voice  peculiar  to  bis  kind, 
continued  to  express  his  great  sufferings  for 
food.  The  robin  looked  so  stiff  and  fierce  in 
his  erect  position,  that  I  began  to  fear  he  might 
kill  him ;  but  to  my  great  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, I  saw  this  beautiful  and  majestic  bird  turn 
upon  his  feet,  go  to  the  cup  which  held  the  feed, 
fill  bis  mouth  with  it,  and  returning  to  the  poor 
linnet  that  had  so  eagerly  beseeched  his  chari- 
table assistance,  disgorge  in  his  mouth  all  the 
seed  he  had  just  been  taking. 

"  This  act  of  kindness  and  pity  from  a  stranger 
to  its  species  soon  brought  the  four  other  young 
linnets  toward  the  generous  robin,  who  took 
care  of  them  all,  and  thenceforward  supplied 
them  with  as  much  solicitude  as  if  he  had  been 
their  true  father." 

In  concluding  his  very  interesting  narrative 
Professor  De  La  Verney  very  appropriately 
observes : 

"Such  acts,  when  performed  by  animals, 
ought  to  be  so  much  more  admired,  as  they  are 
wholly  free  from  any  present  or  prospective 
reward.  Many  a  man,  no  doubt,  helps  the  poor 
with  an  idea  of  being  remunerated  either  in  this 
world  or  the  world  to  come.  The  Almighty  in 
his  unspeakable  kindness  has  not  more  forgot- 
ten the  smallest  of  his  creatures  than  he  has 
man.  He  has  furnished  them  all  with  every 
attribute  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
lives  and  the  preservation  of  their  species.  As 
surprising  as  the  acts  of  kindness  and  pity 
above  spoken  may  appear  to  us,  when  performed 
by  'inferior'  animals,  they  ought  to  serve  as 
examples  of  disinterestedness  worthy  to  be 
imitated." 
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Another  sentiment  very  powerfully  developed 
in  some  animals  and  to  a  greater  or  lets  extent, 
as  is  well  known  in  all,  is  that  of  parental  so- 
licitude and  devotion.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  forget  the  story  contained  in  one  of  the 
school- readers  of  my  boyhood,  of  a  white,  bear 
of  the  polar  regions,  that,  after  her  cubs  had, 
one  after  another,  been  shot  dead  around  ,  her, 
at  length  fell  herself,  moaning  and  still  licking 
the  wounds  of  her  dead — a  spectacle  surely 
enough  to  move  a  heart  of  adamant  to  pity  and 
to  admiration. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  bis  own  inimitable 
way,  thus  describes  a  touching  exhibition  of 
this. same  parental  instinct  in  birds: 

"  I  was  at  work  among  my  grape-vines,  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  two  robins  that 
were  making  a  great  racket.  I  was  sure  by 
their  actions  that  they  had  young  ones,  that 
they  thought  to  be  in  danger. ,  And  I  said, 
'Why,  you  old  fools  1  I  won't  hurt  you  nor 
your  little  birds.'  Just  then  I  heard  a  noise 
that  I  recognized,  and  I  said, '  The  cat  is  here.' 
And  sure  enough,  looking  down,  I  saw  the  cat 
curled  up  under  the  trellis.  It  was  the  sight  of 
him  that  had  set  the  birds  all  agog.  4  What  is 
he  doing  here  ?'  I  asked.  He  had  no  business 
there— and  all  the  more,  because  I  had  just 
written  an  article  saying  that  my  cats  had  been 
so  brought  up  that  I  did  not  believe  any  of  them 
hunted  birds  I  In  my  indignation  I  seised  him 
by  the  neck,  and  walked  off  with  him  to  the 
other  side  of  the  cherry  orchard,  and  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  it  would  seem  if  he 
was  flying]  And  I  sent  one  or  two  stones  after 
him  -by  way  of  application  I 

"  Well,  about  a  rod  from  where  I  had  been 
standing,  in  a  dwarf  cherry-tree  crotch,  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  there  was  the  nest  of  these 
birds,  and  in  it  were  four  robins.  The  cat  had 
gone  out  there,  and-  of  course  did  not  know  tltat 
the  nest  was  there,  or  it  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  birds,  to  whom  nothing  was  so 
precious  as  that  nest  and  its  contents,  inspired 
by  the  feeling  of  fear,  were  flying  round  about 
the  cat  to  deceive  him  as  to  where  the  nest  was, 
and  endeavoring  to  draw  him  off  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  their  young,  at  times  periling  their 
own  lives,  that  they  might  save  them  from  de- 
struction. Look  at  that  faithfulness,  that  fear- 
lessness, and  (hat  love  in  those  birds,  which 
should  lead  them  to  put  themselves  where  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  stricken  by  the  cat's 
paw,  rather  than  that  their  little  unfledged 
things  should  receive  harm," 

Who,  indeed,  can  witness  such  a  scene  as 
the  ope  above  described  without  asking  himself 
the  question,  Where  did  such  an  instinct  of  . 


love  as  that,  so  unselfish,  so  self-denying  and 
beautiful  come  from?— an  instinct  prompting 
worms  to  .take  care  of  worms,  hogs  to  take  care 
of  hogs,  birds  to  take  care  of  birdsr-aad  con- 
tinually growing  stronger  and  stronger  as  yon 
rise  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Where  did  it  come 
from?  What,  indeed,  are  all.  these  various 
manifestations  but  so  many  fingers  pointing 
upward  and  saying,  "  The  great  God  who  made 
us,  and  taught  us  to  love,  must  himself  assur- 
edly be  the  greater  love."  Is  n't  this  precisely 
the  lesson  the  Savior  would  teach  when,  as  he 
sat  looking  over  toward  Jerusalem,  and.  talking 
with  his  disciples,  or  rather,  perhaps,  soliloqui- 
zing, be  said,  "  How  often  would  I  have  gath- 
ered thy  children  together  even  as  a  lien  doth 
gather  Iter  brood  under  her  wings,  but  ye  would 
not"  Christ  makes  use  here  of  the  beautiful, 
motherly  instincts  of  the  hen  to  illustrate  his 
own  brooding  love  for  his  Church  and  for  his 
people.  Most  readers  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  the  hen.  As  a  mother  you 
shall  see  her  diligently  seeking,  after  food  for 
her  little  flock;  if  as  she  scratches  she  sees  a 
most  tempting  worm,  it  is  not  for  Iter,  but  for 
her  chickens.  In  caring  for  them,  mother-like, 
she  forgets  herself.  Does  one  of  them,  in  fol- 
lowing her,  get  tangled  in  the  brush  and  peep 
piteoasly,  she  stops  and,  though  all  the  rest  of 
the  brood  go  on,  runs  back  to  see  if.  she  can 
not,  in  some,  way,  extricate  that  unfortunate 
chicken.  And  now  at  length  the  little  ones  be- 
gin to  get  tired.  The  mother  hen.  seems  to 
know  it,  and,  accordingly,  seeking  a  sheltering 
corner  somewhere,  where  the  wind  dots  not 
blow,  she  settles  down,  expanding  her  wings. 
And  now,  one  after  another,  the  little  chicks- 
come  running  up  to  her  and  nestling  under  her 
brooding  and  caressing  wings.  And  then  come 
the  little  peeps  and  cooing.  What  a  scene  of 
domesticity)  Can  we  ever  behold  it  and  not 
be  reminded  of  the  tenderness  and  love  which 
Christ  aforetime  manifested  toward  even  the 
disobedient  children  of  men.  "How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathered)  her  brood. under  her. 
wings,  astd \ye  would  not"  . 

It  is  well  known,  no  doubt,  to  all  that  animals 
have  frequently  given  unmistakea  evidence  of 
being  exercised  by  sentiments  of  griff,  occa- 
sioned by  being  bereaved  of  the  society  of  some 
master  or  human  friend.  Instances  abound  in 
illustration  of  this.  Dogs,  for  example,  have 
been  known  to  travel  far,  to  seek  out,  and  then  . 
stretch  themselves  upon  .their  master's  grave 
and  moan  and  bewail  in  the  most  piteous  ,  man- 
ner. Horses  have  occasionally  manifested  a 
similar  attachment,  and  given  evidence  of  being 
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affected  with  a  similar  sense  of  bereavement 
But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  reader 
of  these-  lines  has  ever  seen,  or  possibly  even 
heard  of,  an  instance  of  one  animal's  mourning, 
as  it  were,  because  of  the  death  of  another,  and 
actually  manifesting  its  sense  of  bereavement 
in  a  most  neighborly  way  by  paying  to  the 
deceased  a  very  decent  tribute  of  funeral  re- 
spect A  correspondent  of  an  English  paper 
vouches  for  the  authenticity  of  the  following: 
"On  Sunday  morning  last,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  a  most  interesting  ceremony. 
While  walking  with  a  friend  in  a  garden  near 
Falkirk,  we  observed  two  bees  issuing  from  one 
of  the  hives,  bearing  between  them  the  body  of 
a  defunct  comrade,  with  which  they  flew  for  a 
distance  of  some  ten  yards-  We  followed  them 
closely,  and  noted  the  care  with  which  they  se- 
lected a  convenient  hole  at  the  side  of  the 
gravel  walk,  the  tenderness  with  which  they 
committed  the  body,  head  downward,  to  the 
earth,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  they  after- 
ward pushed  against  it  two  little  stones,  doubt- 
less Mn  niemoriam.'  Their  melancholy  task 
being  ended,  they  paused  for  about  a  minute, 
perhaps  to-drop  over  the  grave  of  their  friend  a 
sympathizing  tear,  when  they  flew  away,  and,  as 
John  Bunyan  says  in  his  dream,  I  saw  them  no 
more." 

I  close  >ibis  article  by  citing  one  instance  fur- 
ther, similar,  quite,  in  its  nature,  to  the  one  just 
narrated.  It  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
shepherd  life  of  a  friend  of  the  writer  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  give  the  story  substantially  as  con- 
tributed by  him  to  myself  some  years  since. 
The  reader  can  depend  upon  it  as  in  every  par- 
ticular a  record  of  literal  facts. 

"All  cattle  kind  in  those  days,"  writes  my 
friend,  "unhampered  by  the  conventionalities 
of  fences  and  particular  farms,  were  left  to  wan- 
der free  over  the  plains,  with  no  other  restric- 
tions than  the  attendance  and  general  guardian- 
ship of  a  shepherd.  One  day  I  was  down  to 
where  the  Little  Butte  Creek  sinks  on  the  prai- 
rie. The  Little  Butte  on  the  one  side  and  a 
succession  of  sloughs  on  the  other,  gradually 
curving,  came  at  length  together,  forming  a  sort 
of  peninsula  covered  with  oak  timber.  It  was 
a  most  beautiful  locality,  and  afforded  a  favorite 
wallowing-place  for  the  cattle  that  were  wont  to 
range  thereabouts.  Under  a  tree  I  found  an  ox 
that  had  apparently  just  died  of  a  disease  known 
as  murrain.  At  the  time  I  discovered  the  dead 
animal  there  was  but  one  living  one  in  sight,  and 
he  wasjollowing  me  in  from  where  I  had  just 
been  MW'mg  the  slough.  While  I  waa  busy  in 
examining!  the,  dead  to  see,  if  possible,  whose  it 
might  be,  be  halted,  but  as  soon  as  I  passed  on 
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out  of  the  way  he  began  cautiously  to  approach 
it,  and  then  in  a  peculiar  way  to  smell  of  it, 
wltich  he  continued  for  some  time,  as  if  to  as- 
certain what  was  the  matter.  After  having  sat- 
isfied himself,  apparently,  that  his  friend  was 
indeed  dead,  he  set  up  at  first  a  low,  piteous 
howl,  which  gradually  increased  in  intensity  and 
power,  until  it  ended  in  a  piercing,  terrific 
scream.  The  next  moment  the  whole  country 
round  resounded  with  the  tramp  of  bellowing 
cattle.  That  terrific  knell  had  broke  on  the 
ears  of  multitudes  that  roamed  over  those  plains 
was  responded  to,  and  in  the.  short  space  of  ten 
minutes  no  less  than  one  hundred  were  either 
present  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Then 
came  the  ceremony — what  else  can  I  call  it  ? — 
the  first  performance  of  funeral  rites  among 
the  brute  creation  which  I  had  ever  witnessed, 
and  one  promising  to  be  on  quite  an  extensive 
scale.  *£hey  commenced  going  up  to  the  'de- 
ceased '  two  by  two,  though  sometimes  three  at 
a  time,  when  each  would  smell  about  him  for  a 
moment  and  then  bid  him  a  final  farewell  by 
each  setting  up  a  roar  which  always  ended  in  a 
scream.  At  length  those  standing  far  outside, 
waxing  impatient,  doubtless,  at  the  slow  progress 
made,  and  in  not  readily  gaining  access  them- 
selves to  the  dead,  began  on  all  sides  to  join 
their  full,  sonorous  voices  to  the  chorus  by  low- 
ing, and  bellowing,  and  screaming,  chanting 
thus,  as  it  were,  a  requiem,  full  of  pathos  and 
power,  over  their  departed  companion  and 
friend. 

"What  other  interpretation  could  be  given  to 
this  truly  novel  yet  touching  and  impressive 
scene?  These  animals  had  all  traversed  the 
burning  plains  together;  together  they  had 
toiled  their  weary  way  over  yon  rugged  mount- 
ains. Here,  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  verdant 
plains  and  running  waters,  and  the  grateful 
shade  of  the  promised  land,  one  of  their  number 
lies  down  to  die.  Why  not  this  expression  of 
grief,  this  loud  wail  of  lamentation  and  mourn- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  survivors  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  sense  of  bereavement,  if  not,  also, 
as  a  token  or  tribute  of  respect  to  their  de- 
parted comrade." 

There  are,  evidently,  connected  with  the  hab- 
its and  capabilities  of  the  brute,  mysteries  calcu- 
lated yet  for  some  time,  if  not  forever,  to  per- 
plex and  disappoint  the  keenest  search  of  man's 
scientific  ken.  Yet  every  new  and  wonderful 
manifestation  of  the  same  can  not  but  increase 
our  admiration  of  the  wisdom,  and  intensify 
our  love  for  that  Infinite  Benevolence  which, 
in  such  legible  and  significant  characters,  are 
displayed  over  all  the  works  of  his  animated 
creation. 
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The  star-wing'd  sight  had  whisper'd,  "sleep," 
To  farthest  reach  of  land  and  deep ; 
And  at  her  pinions  brush'd  the  flow'rs, 
Tbey  slumber'd  in  their  dewy  bow'rs, 
While  bird  in  thicket  and  in  tree 
Forgot  its  matin  song  of  glee. 

Like  startled  flocks  of  cooing  doves, 
The  fragrant  zephyrs  told  their  loves — 
On  wood-crowned  height  and  forest  dell, 
The  moonbeams  wrought  their  silver  spell, 
And  sea  waves  roll'd  their  solemn  psalm 
Harmonious  with  the  ev'ning  calm. 

Such  holy  peace  was  in  the  ah? 
That  thought  and  feeling  sank  in  prayer ; 
God's  voice  seemed  speaking  to  the  heart, 
And  tears,  heart-healing  dews,  did  start, 
As  toil-worn  mortals  bending  low 
Caught  glimpses  such  as  angels  know. 

• 

But  on  my  spirit's  longing  sight 
Dawned  naught  of  heaven's  unlading  light ; 
Life's  haunting  shadows,  black  and  bleak, 
Drew  'round  me  desolate  and  weak ; 
Sad  mem'ry  with  her  ghostly  train 
Whirl'd  madly  thro'  my  dizzy  brain. 

I  pleaded  then  in  anguish  wild, 
"  My  Father,  homeward  bear  thy  child  1" 
No  voice  athrill  with  hope  and  cheer 
Broke  thro'  my  pain,  and  grief,  and  fear; 
And  yet  an  answer  soft  and  light 
Was  wafted  on  the  wings  of  night. 

Sweet  slumber  o'er  my  eyelids  stole, 
And  rent  the  fetters  from  my  soul ; 
Ah  I  then  she  drank  life's  purplest  wine, 
For  freedom  made  her  half  divine, 
And  soon  upon  a  wave-worn  strand, 
Twixt  noon  and  night  I  seemed  to  stand. 

A  sapphire  heaven  over  me 
Bent  downward  to  a  sapphire  sea ; 
The  onward  waves  of  sunlight  rolled 
O'er  bill  and  flood  their  shifting  gold, 
And  Nature  gathered  full  content 
From  shining  sea  and  firmament. 

No  tokening  of  danger  nigh, 

Of  storm-king's  wrath  and  clouded  sky, 

And  bowing  there  my  inmost  thought, 

The  harmony  of  nature  caught, 

And  of  that  beauty  seemed  a  part 

That  thrilled  and  filled  my  brain  and  heart 

I  knew  not  how  the  hours  did  flee, 
Such  sweet  and  balm  they  brought  to  me, 
When  lo  1  o'erhead  a  gathering  cloud 
Trailed  thro'  the  skies  its  murky  shroud — 
Above  the  rushing  of  the  tide 
I  heard  the  King  of  tempests  ride. 

His  vivid  banners  flashed  afar, 
Brighter  than  night's  most  flaming  star, 


And  'math  his  war-steed's  tramping  feet, 
Woke  thund'rous  echoes  fierce  and  fleet; 
A  wild  wind-spirit  shrieked  and  sighed, 
While  loud  the  surging  seas  replied. 

Yet,  wrathful  tempest  darkling  o'er, 
No  strength  was  mine  to  flee  that  shore; 
The  weirdness  of  the  stormy  hour 
Enthralled  me  with  its  magnet  pow*r, 
And  with  the  moaning,  marirlrapd  sea, 
My  soul  had  subtle  sympathy. 

And  now  the  skies  did  sorely  greet 
The  storm's  wild  steed  on  swifter  feet, 
Spurned  earth  and  beav'n  in  vengeful  wrath, 
Then  foamed  along  his  ocean  path ; 
The  lightning's  pennons  flamed  more  wide, 
And  louder  wailed  the  wind  and  tide. 
The  madness  of  the  storm  its  own, 
My  spirit  grasped  for  the  unknown — 
I  cried,  O  Death,  rise  unto  me, 
From  out  yon  dark,  unfathomed  sea ; 
I  cried,  O  Death,  the  cold  and  keen, 
Enshroud  me  in  the  lightning's  sheen. 
But  scarce  was  made  my  frenzied  pray'r 
When  sunlight  rent  the  dusky  air; 
The  storm-king  furled  his  bannered  tights, 
The  thunders  died  along  the  heights, 
The  sad  sea  sobbed  a  hushed  refrain 
To  gentler  dropping  of  the  rain. 

"  Mortal,  behold,"  a  sweet  voice  said, 
"  The  glory  shining  overhead  I" 
I  looked,  and  lo  1  with  gUtfring  band, 
A  rainbow  girdled  sea  and  land, 
And  tenderly  mine  angel  spake 
A  solemn  lesson  for  my  sake. 

«  O  thou  that  rashly  askest  death, 
Smite  not  away  this  mortal  breath ; 
Heav'n  only  holds  wide  open  arms 
To  him  who  braves  the  rage  of  storms, 
For  him  alone  who  strives,  the  calm, 
For  him  who  quaffs  the  gall,  the  balm. 

Deem  earth  not  all  devoid  of  bloom, 
For  glory  blossoms  out  of  gloom ; 
The  gleam  of  sun  and  felling  rain 
Bind  sea  and  shore  with  yon  bright  chain ; 
O'erarched  with  light  thy  way  appears, 
God's  love  is  shining  on  thy  tears.  " 
The  voice  grew  silent,  and  I  woke 
The  dream  was  fled,  the  spell  was  broke ; 
I  knew  it  was  but  fancy's  flight, 
That  darksome  vision  crowned  with  fight ; 
And  yet  when  tempest  cloud*  are  drear 
The  angel  message  still  I  hear. 

With  weary  feet  I  tread  earth's  strand, 
But  ask  no  more  Death's  fateful  hand 
To  plunge  me  in -that  unknown  sea 
Which  mortals  call  eternity ; 
For  faith  looks  up  with  earnest  eye*  m 
Into  the  dark,  portentous  skies,  W 
And  sees  alike  "  God's  rainbow  "  o'er 
The  boundless  ocean  and  the  shore. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FOOD. 

NUMBER  X. 
THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS. 

IF  we  wore  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the 
tropics  where  fruit  of  one  kind  or  another 
ripen*  the  year  round,  where  ofttimes  the  flow- 
ers and  the  perfected  fruitage  adorn  the  same 
bough,  we  might  dispense  with  this  chapter. 
But  since  we  are,  the  most  of  us,  so  much  more 
fortunate  as  to  inhabit  a  clime  where  many  of 
our  otherwise  dormant  energies  are  called  out 
to  provide  and  lay  by,  during  one  portion  of  the 
year,  the  sustenance  required  for  the  remainder, 
we  will  thankfully  accept  our  lot  and  profit  by 
its  very  disadvantages. 

In  examining  the  principles  that  ought  to 
guide  us  in  this  matter,  we  must  advert  again  to 
the  importance  of  avoiding  all  chemical  action 
consequent  upon  decay  in  the  preparation  of 
our  food.  Vital  action  is  what  we  want  This 
it  is  which  brings  all  vegetable  matters  into  that 
high  state  of  perfection  which  fits  them  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  animal.  When  their  vitality 
is  gone  they  lose  the  power  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  which  imme- 
diately begins  to  pull  them  to  pieces  by  its 
attraction  for  thin  particles.  With  these  the 
oxygen  combines  to  form  new  chemical,  not 
vital  substances.  But  with  this  loss  of  the  vital 
structure,  or  the  organic  form,  is  lost  also  the 
power  to  sustain  the  vitality  of  the  animal 
Kay,  more,  as  Dr.  Jewelt  says,  we  who  partake 
of  substances  which  have  commenced  this 
course  of  dissolution  always  suffer  from  them 
a  deteriorating  effect 

In  the  decay  of  fruit  juices  their  sugar  breaks 
up  into 

ALCOHOL 

and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  escaping  as  gas  in 
the  process  of  fermentation.  An  additional 
portion  of  oxygen  changes  the  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid  or  vinegar,  and  when  this  is  de- 
composed nothing  is  left  but  water  and  a  brown 
sediment ;  the  work  of  decay  is  complete.  In 
the  fruits  or  fruit  juices,  as  in  all  other  eatables, 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  decay  proclaims 
their  unfitness  for  food.  They  are  certainly  no 
longer  nutritious.  No  one  expects  to  be  nour- 
ished by  eating  rotten  fruit,  and  the  high  value 
which  is  placed  by  some  upon  the  rotten  fruit 
juice  is  based  neither  upon  science  nor  common 
sense.  In  fact,  its  main,  ingredient,  alcohol, 
has  been  proved  by  scientific  experiments,  as 
well  as  by  long  experience,  to  be  scarcely  less 
poisonous  than  prussic  acid  in  like  degrees  of 
concentration. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  we  find  in  this 


series  of  decompositions  two  substances  much 
used  to  prevent  decomposition,  alcohol  and  vin- 
egar. They  accomplish  this  by  displacing  the 
water  of  organic  substances  which  is  essential 
to  their  decay.  They  are  both  exponents  of  the 
great  principle  that  all  substances  which,  by 
their  chemical  action,  enable  food  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  to  a  similar  extent 
fortify  it  against  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 
I  know  of  no  exception  to  this  principle,  at  least 
among  the  antiseptics  m  ordinary  use.  It  might 
not  be  amiss  to  say  further  of  alcohol,  that  the 
moral  reasons  for  rejecting  it  from  dietetic  use 
ought  to  prevent  any  Christian  woman  from 
placing  it  before  her  family  or  her  guests,  either 
as  a  drink,  or  in  made  dishes  or  prepared  fruits. 
Eating  it  is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  beget- 
ting such  a  taste  for  the  stimulant  and  a  familiar- 
ity with  it  as  shall  make  it  far  more  difficult  for 
the  partaker  to  resist  temptation  when  invited 
to  drink  with  young  companions.  Such  cases 
have  happened  frequently,  and  the  only  path  of 
.safety,  to  say  nothing  of  good  digestion  and 
good  taste,  is  to  exclude  the  rotten  poison  alto- 
gether from  the  list  of  table  luxuries.  So,  of 
course,  we  will  put  up  no  fruits  in  alcohol. 

VINEGAR 

is  no  more  nutritious  than  alcohol,  but  it  is  not 
so  poisonous.  That  it  is  not  wholesome  is 
proved  by  the  well-known  fact  that  when  used 
by  foolish  girls  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
partakers,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
health,  and  the  experiment  sometimes  leads  to 
fatal  results.  If  we  take  "only  a  little,"  then  it 
only  hurts  us  less,  and  if  with  other  substances, 
its  action  is  only  more  diffused,  and  the  direct 
shock  is  not  so  great.  I  must  repeat  again 
what  I  have  said  or  hinted  at  so  often,  that  I 
consider  it  one  of  our  greatest  dietetical  errors, 
that  we  consent,  however  thoughtlessly,  to  dilute 
and  take  in  small  quantities  substances  that  we 
know  are  not  food,  and  which  are  directly  and 
palpably  injurious  when  taken  by  themselves. 
What  starving  man  would  drink  vinegar  to  pro- 
long his  existence  ?  I  know  that  vegetables  and 
fruits  preserved  in  vinegar  were  sent  to  our 
poor  scurvy-cursed  soldiers  during  the  war,  but 
vegetables  without  vinegar,  and  especially  fruits 
with  their  natural  organic  acids,  were  far  more 
efficient  May  we  not  borrow  a  hint  from  this 
as  to  the  shape  in  which  we  should  take  our 
acids? 

SUGAR 

is  the  next  common  preservative.  Until  very 
recently  this  article,  in  its  common  crystallized 
form,  has  been  considered  of  great  value  as  a 
nutritious  substance.  By  degrees,  however,  e  vi- 
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dences  of  various  kinds  have  been  accumulating 
.to  the  contrary,  .  Candies,  even  when  pure,  have 
come  to  be  considered  at  least  an  (inadvisable 
diet  for  children.  Comfits  and  sweetmeats  of 
all  kinds  are  more  or  less  injurious.  Cake 
owes  some,  of  its  unwliolesomeness  to  the  large 
amount  of  this  ingredient  Fruits  preserved  in 
sugar,  are.  taken  sparingly  and  mingled  with 
other  food.  When  eaten  freely  like  fresh  fruit 
they  create  an  uncomfortable  sensation,  which 
can  be  attributed  only  to  the  sugar.  Other 
objections  have  been  made,  some  of  which  are 
doubtless  not  well  founded.  But  an  important 
decision. comes  recently  from  one  of  the  highest 
authorities.  Dumas  says,  in  his  late  Faraday 
lecture:  "  Sugar  and  alcohol  have  no  more  share 
of  life  than  the  bone-earth  or  salts  contained  in 
the  various  liquids.  These  rubbish  of  life  are 
true  mineral  species,  'brut'  bodies."  We  value 
this  all  the  more,  as  coming,  from  a  chemist 
rather  than  from  a  physiologist,  since  the.  chem? 
Ists  have  been  prone  to  claim  too  much  nutritive 
value  for  partially  disorganized  matter.  This 
objection  does  not  hold,  of  course,  against  sugar 
when  organized  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  . 

We  know,  however,  that  sugar  is  not  so  hurt? 
ful  as  either  vinegar  or  alcohol.  And  as  it  has 
become  so  interwoven  with  all  our  habits  of 
eating  that  even  the  fruits  themselves  would 
hardly  be  relished  without  it,  we  may,  as  a 
general  rule;  continue  to  use  a  little  of  it,  under 
protest,  as  it  were,  until,  science  shall  more 
definitely  point  out  its  injurious  effects,  or  until 
we  learn  to  do  without  it  It  is  possible  that 
with  better  varieties  of  fruit,  and  with  improved 
culture,  and  perhaps  with  improved  styles  of 
cooking,  as  for  example,  by  condensing  the 
fruit  juices  and  using  them  to  sweeten  other 
fruit  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  other  kinds,  we 
may  be  able  to  make  all  our  fruits  as  well  as  our 
other  dishes  deliciously  palatable  without  the 
use  .  of  "brut"  sugar.  Even  now  we  would 
soon  relish  many  of  our  fruits,  both  cooked  and 
uncooked,  but  especially  the  latter,  without  the 
aid  of  sugar  if  we  would  but  experiment  in  that 
direction,  and  take  some  pains  to  secure  such 
a  result  Such  a  course  would  certainly  not 
lead  us  to  put  in  far  more  sugar  than  is  needed 
to  please  the  taste ;  to  saturate  the  fruits  with 
it,  and  thus  fortify  them  against  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere ;  in  short,  to  use  the  expressive, 
word,  to  ''preserve"  them-  in-  it  It  does  not, 
Indeed,  so  much  preserve  them  as  spoil  them, 
for  in  that  shape  they  are  worth  very  little  for 
all  the  purposes  which  fruit  should  subserve  in 
the  human  system. 

..  Our  great  caterer,  has  put  these  elements  ,  that 
we  need  into  just  the  shapes  that  are  best  for 


us,  but  we  have  been  tearing; down. these  beau- 
tiful delicious  and  nourishing  vital  structures, 
and,  like  wayward  children,  cutting  ourselves 
with  the  glittering  fragments.  When  we  have 
a  superlatively,  good  thing  prepared-  expressly 
for  us,  we  ought  rather  to  preserve  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  its  natural  condition  until  wanted 
for  food,  There  are  several  methods  of  doing 
this.  The  simplest  is  to  remove  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  which  is  so  large  an  element 
in  their  composition  by  the  innocent  process  of 

DRYING, 

a  thing  that  was  practiced  long  before  its  philos- 
ophy was  understood.  The  prime  requisite  in 
this  process  is  dispatch,  first,  to  prevent  tbe  de- 
cay of  the  fruit ;  second,  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
its  flavor  by  long  exposure ;  third,  to .  avoid  the 
liability  to  injury  by  dust  and  flies,  and,  fourth, 
to  save  time.  Perhaps  I  should  have  gone  fur- 
ther, back  and  said  that  the  great  prerequisite  to 
securing  any  good,  preserved  fruit  is  to  have  a 
good  article  to  start  with.  It  should  even  be 
better. than  that  which  is  used  fresh,  for  it  will 
deteriorate  somewhat  under  almost  any  process 
of  preservation,  while  the  additional  care  and 
time  required  to  prepare  and  keep  it  certainly 
should  not  be  bestowed  upon  indifferent  fruit 
The  fact  that  inferior  fruit  is  often  taken  for 
this,  purpose  is  a  principal,  cause  of  the  low  es- 
timate often  placed  upon  dried  fruit,  especially 
upon  dried  apples. 

It  should  also  be  prepared  with  careful  nicety. 
The  tender  small  fruits  should  be  so  gathered, 
if  possible,  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  wash- 
ing them ;  but  if  they  must  be  washed  it  should 
be  done  gently,  to  avoid  wasting  the  juice.  All 
imperfect  and  decayed  fruit  should  be  removed. 
Cut  fruits  should  be  cleaned  before  they  are 
pared,  and  handled  so  neatly  that  there  shall  be 
no  further  need  of  washing,  and  trimmed  so 
nicely  that  the  knife  shall  not  again  be  called 
into  requisition  to  prepare  them  for  cooking. 
They  are  much  better  sliced  than .  quartered, 
sioiply  because  tbey  dry  more  quickly..  I  do  not 
find  that  it  is  so  important  whether  the  drying 
be  done  in  the  sun,  the  shade,  or  the  oven,  as 
that  it  be  done  quickly.  .  Of  all  common  modes 
the  oven  or  the  hot-air  drying-room  has  prefer- 
ence for  this  reason..  The  greatest  objection 
to  the  use  of  the. oven  is  tbe  constant  care  re- 
quired to  prevent  burning.  A  few  moments  of 
forgetfulness  when. the  fire. is  coming  up  may 
quite  spoil  the  fruit  They  also  frequently  inter- 
fere, with  the  ordinary,  cooking  operations.  If 
exposed  out-of-doors  tbey  are  also  exposed  to 
dust  and  flies,  and  often  to  the  depredations  of 
larger  animals. 
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For  large  operations  a  drying-room  is  indis- 
pensable, but  a  description  of  this  would  exceed 
our  limits,  and  those  who  need  it  will,  of  course, 
consult  more  extended  works.  But  we  might 
borrow  enongh  from  its  furnishing  to  get  a 
convenient  little  drying  rack,  for  family  use, 
by  the  kitchen  stove.  A  good  site  would  be 
four  or  five  feet  high,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  wide.  It  may  be 
made  with  three  uprights  at  each  end,  and  cross- 
bant  to  hold  them  firmly  in  place.  Any  one,  with 
a  little  mechanical  ingenuity,  can.  put  them  to- 
gether. The  uprights  must  be  strong-  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  and  grooved  or 
cleated  to  take  in  the  shelves.  The  latter  are 
made  like  a  mosquito  bar,  strong  enough  to  be 
handled  when  a  thin  layer  of  fruit  is  spread  over 
the  netting  with  which  they  are  covered.  They 
should  be  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and  if  each 
alternate  one  is(  not  pushed  quite  in  that  will 
secure  a  better  circulation  of  air.  A  mosquito 
net  may  also  be  4hrown  over  the  whole  rack  to 
exclude  the  flies.  This  gives  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  square  feet  of  drying  surface  in  a  most 
convenient  shape  for  all  practical  purposes. 
When  the  kitchen  fire  is  down  it  can  be  set  in 
the  open  air  with  very  little  trouble,  and  an  un- 
expected shower  wets  very  little  of  the  fruit. 
But  the  best  arrangement  is  the  use  of  sash 
out-of-doors.  An  old  hot-bed  affords  every  req- 
uisite excepting  a  floor  upon  which  to  spread 
the  prepared  fruit  The  glass  is  adjusted  and 
raised  two  Or  three  inches,  or  else  the  fruit  will 
burn.  The  heated  air  passes  out  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sash,  and  the  heat  and  the  constant 
current  prevent  trouble  from  flies.  The  action 
is  so  perfect  that  some  articles  will  dry  here  in 
a  single  day.  No  watching  against  a  shower  is 
required,  but  if  the  sash  should  be  let  down  at 
such  a  time,  be  careful  to  raise  it  as  soon  as  the 
sun  reappears  or  the  fruit  will  burn.  This 
method  pays  well  for  the  trouble  of  building  a 
frame  purposely. 

With  any  mode  of  drying,  the  juicy  fruits  do 
better  when  scalded  enough  to  break  down  their 
structure'  somewhat,  as  the  juice  being  exposed 
evaporates  more  readily.  Of  course  they  will 
need  to  dry  on  plates,  never  on  boards  or  tins. 
Tomatoes  can  be  put  on  plates  and  scalded  in 
the  oven,  and  then  turned  out  of  their  skins 
and  the  drying  continued  successfully  if  a  strong 
and  continuous  heat  can  be  commanded,  other- 
wise I  would  not  advise  «to  dry  them  entire. 
They  can  be  sliced  or  stewed,  and  spread  on 
plates,  and  their  juice  steeped  down  and  poured 
over  them,  making  a  kind  of  "  leather."  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  very  convenient  when  yon 
wish  tomatoes  for  soup,  and  do  not  care  to  open 
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a  can. '  Very  ripe  tomatoes  and  peaches  can  be 
squeezed  out  and  dried  in  the  same  way,  with 
or  without  steeping  down  the  juice.  Stewed 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  especially  pumpkins  and 
squashes,  are  desirable  dried  in  this  way; 
These,  when  wanted  for  use,  are  all  better  to 
soak  gradually  rather  than  to  cook  violently. 

Rhubarb  is  better  dried  before  stewing.  Good 
pears  are  excellent  as  dried  fruit,  and  very  eco- 
nomical, too,  requiring  little  if  any  sugar  when 
stewed.  The  same  might  be  said  about  dried 
peaches,  but  when  these  are  dried  with  the' 
skins  on  I  would — prefer  some  other  fruit 

KEEPING  DRIED  FRUITS. 

After  the  fruits  are  dried  they  should  be  put 
away  promptly  and  carefully.  Every  day's  ex- 
posure injures  their  flavor.  If  they  have  been 
dried  under  glass,  as  described  above,  or  under 
netting,  they  can  be  tied  up  at  once  closely  in 
muslin  or  paper  bags,  and  hung  in  a  dry  cham- 
ber. If  dried  otherwise  they  should  be  scalded, 
to  insure  against  the  future  results  of  the  visits' 
of  the  miller.  This  can  be  done  in  pans  in  the 
oven,  but  not  without  risk  of  burning,  even 
when  covered  by  paper.  A  safer  way  is  to  put 
them  into  large  stone  jars,  set  into  water,  grad- 
ually heated  and  boiled  until  they  are  thoroughly 
scalded  through.  The  "  leathers  "  and  scalded 
juicy  fruits  are  better  kept  in  jars  to  preserve 
their  flavor,  and  carefully  tied  over  with  paper 
or  cloth,  to  insure  against  the  visits  of  the 
miller. 

No  dried  fruits  should  be  kept  in  meal-rooms' 
or  in  pantries  where  they  will  be  likely  to  give 
or  to  receive  other  flavors.  All  this  care  in 
drying  and  putting  them  away  will  be  well  re- 
warded in  the  improved  excellence  of  the  fruits 
when  wanted  for  use.  If  their  cooking  is  con- 
ducted slowly  after  the  directions  already  given 
for  the  cooking  of  fresh  fruits — No.  Ill — they 
will  soon  become  favorites  at  most  tables  as  al- 
ternates with  the  canned  fruits.  They  are  in 
fact  richer  than  the  latter,  because  the  amount 
of  water  being  rarely  fully  restored,  their  juice* 
are  somewhat  concentrated.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  more  recently  introduced 
method  of 

CANNING 

preserves  the  fruits  much  more  nearly  in  their 
natural  condition.  It  is  also  a  more  economical 
method,  or  would  be  if  woman's  time  were 
worth  as  much  as  that  of  other  people.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  time,  balancing  the  cost  of 
the  sugar  against  that  of  the  cans,  it  is  more 
economical  than  preserving.  To  be  sure  we 
eat  more  of  the  canned  fruits,  but  we  will  oflset 
that  by  the  greater  economy  in  doctor's  bills. 
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The  main  principle  to  be  observed  in  the 
process  of  canning  is  the  entire  exclusion  of  at- 
mospheric air,  or,  rather,  of  the  oxygen,  which 
is  its  most  powerful  ingredient  The  process  to 
be  observed  Is  substantially  as  follows :  when 
once  practically  understood  it  can  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  convenience,  only  keeping  the  main 
principle  In  view — the  fruit  may  be  cooked  be- 
fore or  after  It  is  put  into  the  cans.  In  the  for- 
mer case  it  is  well  to  give  it  about  the  amount 
of  cooking  required  to  prepare  it  for  eating. 
The  cans  Should  be  perfectly  clean  and  sweet, 
and  if  thick,  they  should  be  previously  made  as 
hot  as  they  can  be  conveniently  handled.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  placing  them  in  a 
moderate  oven,  but  they  must  not  be  heated 
much  above  the  boiling  point  or  they  wilt  crack 
when  any  liquid  is  put  into  them.  You  should 
be  able  barely  to  handle  them,  though  not  to 
hold  them  without  a  cloth.  Or,  they  may  be 
heated  by  pouring  in  a  little  warm  water,  then 
in  a  minute  or  two  that  which  is  hotter,  and 
soon  that  which  is  boiling  hot;  shake  it  up, 
pour  it  out,  and  then  pour  in  only  that  which  is 
boiling  hot,  and  shake  up  till  too  hot  to  be 
borne.  Or  boiling  hot  water  may  be  poured  at 
once  into  good  cans,  not  more  than  half  a  pint 
into  a  quart  can,  and  if  it  be  shaken  up  at  once 
till  hot  the  cans  will  not  crack.  The  latter  is 
the  quickest  way,  and  is  readily  learned  by  a 
person  naturally  dextrous.  The  empty  can 
should  then,  be  placed  on  a  board  or  a  hot  plate. 
The  fruit  should  barely  simmer,  and  the  most 
convenient  utensil  I  have  found  to  dip  it  in  with 
is  a  tea-cup  which  has  a  handle,'  a  spreading 
top,  and  a  rounded  bottom.  Fill  rapidly.  If 
you  see  large  bubbles  in  the  can  let  them  out 
with  a  silvered  or  a  wooden  fork,  or  have  your 
fruit  more  juicy  by  the  addition  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. When  quite  filled  to  where  it  will  meet 
the  cover,  wipe  the  top  of  the  can  clean  and  ad- 
just the  lid  at  once.  Even  if  it  settles  do  not 
remove  the  lid  until  you  see  signs  of  fermenta- 
tion, unless  you  are  certain  that  the  closure  is 
not  perfect.  Some  lids  are  so  thin  that  they 
will  become  concave  when  the  fruit  cools  if  the 
sealing  is  perfect,  and  bulge  if  the  fruit  begins 
to  ferment. 

For  the  tender  fruits,  or  any  which  are  to  be 
kept  unbroken,  place  them  in  the  cans,  fill  them 
with  water,  and  set  them,  three-fourths  of  their 
depth,  into  a  boiler  of  water,  putting  something 
under  them  to  keep  them  from  the  bottom,  and 
then  heat  up  to  the  boiling  point  and  boil  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  take  them  out,  shake  gently, 
perhaps  introducing  a  fork  to  let  out  some  of 
the  bubbles,  fill  up  with  boiling  water  and  adjust 
the  lids.   The  fruit  in  these  will  sink  more  than 


in  those  cans  filled  with  the  cooked  fruit,  but  in 
neither  case  need  there  be  any  alarm.  It  is  for 
safer  to  let  them  remain  closed  than  to  open 
and  fill  them  up.  In'  fact,  the  latter  should 
never  be  done  without  reheating  the  contend. 
The  least  particle  of  oxygen  is  apparently  suffi- 
cient to  commence  the  work  of  fermentation. 
If  the  lids  were  put  on  when  the  cans  were 
apparently  full  with  heated  fruit,  the  vacant 
space,  when  the  fruit  sinks,  is  not  occupied  by 
atmospheric  air,  and  ft  contains  none  of  the 
oxygen  which  we  have  to  dread.  But  if  we 
leave  a  vacant  space  when  we  put  on  the  lids, 
then  we  may  expect  a  failure.  This  space  may 
indeed  be  so  filled  with  steam  as  to  exclude  the 
air,  but  the  experiment  is  at  Wast  very  venture- 
some. When  the  cans  are  cool,  give  the  lids 
another  twist  to  make  them  as  tight  as  possible, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  twist  off  the  top 
of  the  can,  as  I  did  once.  Then  put  them  away 
in  a  dry,  dark  closet,  as  cool  as  convenient 
Look  at  them  occasionally  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  use  them  when  wanted.  They  will  bear 
removal,  but  are  better  without  it 

If  you  can  afford  glass  cans,  use  them  by  all 
means.  By  getting  a  few  each  season  you  will 
soon  accumulate  a  supply.  I  line  the  metallic 
caps  of  mine  with  stiff  white  paper,  a  poor  pro- 
tection against  the  acids  of  the  fruit,  but  better 
than  none.  It  is  by  no 'means  certain  that  tin 
cans,  and  especially  those  that  are  soldered 
with  lead,  are  not  acted  upon  by  the  acids  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  are  in  the  long 
run  but  little  cheaper  than  glass.  You  can  not 
see  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  fruit  in 
litem,  and  I  for  one  do  not  feel  quite  safe  in 
using  them.  One  excellent  chemical  authority 
tells  me  that  they  are  highly  objectionable, 
mostly  on  account  of  the  lead  solder  and  the 
impurities  of  the  tin  plate.  It  is  also  an  easy 
matter  to  see  that  the  taste  of  some  delicate 
fruits  is  affected  by  the  use  of  tin  cans. 

By  heeding  the  above  precautions  as  to  heat 
and  air,  demijohns  and  stone  jugs  may  be  used 
for  canning.  I  saw  a  twenty-gallon  demijohn 
last  Winter  filled  with  tomatoes,  which  was  to 
be  opened  late  in  the  season  and  put  up  in  the 
cans  which,  by  that  time,  would  be  empty.  The 
cork  was  driven  in  a  little  below  the  top  of  the 
neck,  and  the  space  above  it  filled  with  sealing- 
wax.  It  might  not  pay,  considering  the  extra 
trouble,  to  buy  demijohns  for  such  use,  but 
having  them,  it  is  far  better  to  devote  them  to 
such  a  purpose  than  to  the  storing  up  of  pois- 
onous liquors.  Smaller  jugs  might  not  require 
re-canning.  Jars  have  been  sealed  by  merely 
filling  up  their  tops  above  the  coven  with  mutton 
tallow;  but  jars  lined  with  red  glazing  should 
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not  be  used,  as  that  contains  lead,  which  yields 
a  poison  to  the  action  of  the  acids. 

Wide-mouthed  fruit-jars  and  pickle-jars  may 
be  fitted  with  corks  and  also  sealed  with  sealing- 
wax.  Or,  if  corks  can  not  be  readily  obtained, 
a  cement  can  be  made  of  beeswax  and  resin, 
four  ounces  each,  and  one  ounce  of  tallow. 
Melt  and  mingle;  then  saturate  round  pieces  of 
canton  flannel  in  it,  and  spread  the  latter, 
smooth  side  down,  on  tough  but  pliable,  thinnish 
paper.  When  the  jar  is  filled  with  hot  fruit, 
warm  one  of  these,  lay  it  flannel  side  down 
upon  the  top  of  the  jar,  bring  the  edges  down 
carefully  around  the  top  of  the  jar  and  tie  them 
there  with  a  strong  cord,  passing  it  several 
limes  around.  This  shows  the  perfect  exclusion 
of  the  air  by  its  deep  concavity  when  cold. 

I  seldom  put  sugars  to  my  fruits  when  I  can 
them.  I  prefer  to  scald  and  sweeten  them 
when  I  take  them  out.  I  think  they  have  a 
fresher  taste.  Then  if  a  can  is  lost  or  spoiled 
by  accident  the  sugar  is  not  lost — an  item  not 
to  be  overlooked  when  sugar  bears  the  price  it 
has  of  late.  Further,  the  small  amount  of  su- 
gar needed  to  sweeten  the  fruit,  so  far  from 
aiding  to  preserve  it,  really  increases  its  tend- 
ency to  ferment  Again,  it  does  not  require  so 
much  sugar  if  added  just  before  using,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  sweetened  juice  and  the 
more  acid  fruit  makes  the  dish  more  sprightly. 
There  is  but  one  serious  disadvantage— if  you 
wish  to  give  away  a  can  to  a  friend,  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  be  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  not 
sweetened.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  pre- 
pare a  few  cans  with  sugar,  after  the  common 
fashion,  seasoning  to  the  taste. 

1  have  not  said  half  what  I  wish  to  say.  In 
spite  of  the  unintentioned  length  of  this  chap- 
ter, I  must  yet  add  a  few  suggestions.  Put  up  a 
liberal  supply  of  fruit  juices  for  future  pudding 
sauces.  Do  not  regret  the  apparent  waste  of 
fruit;  you  would  not  mind  that  in  making  wine 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  also  more  econom- 
ical than  melted  butter  and  far  more  wholesome. 
Remember  the  rhubarb,  the  grapes,  and  the 
quinces,  the  latter  two  especially,  to  go  with  the 
dried  apples  next  Winter.  And  when  some  of 
your  cans  are  empty,  fill  them  up  with  the  ap- 
ples that  would  otherwise  decay  in  your  cellars. 

And  now,  if  I  may  seem  to  have  diminished 
the  variety  of  our  accustomed  fruit  preparations, 
I  hope  I  may  have  added  something  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  those  which  are  wholly  permissible. 
There  is,  however,  a  yet  greater  consolation  for 
us  all,  a  prospect  of  being  able  at  some  future 
time  to  preserve  all  or  many  of  our  fruits  with 
far  less  trouble.  A  plan  has  been  devised  by  a 
Professor  Nyce  for  the  preservation  of  fresh 


fruits  in  one  large  can  as  it  were,  a  fruit-house, 
refrigerator,  cellar,  and  fruit-can  combined.  It 
is  air-light,  pure,  dry,  dark,  and  cool,  kept  by 
the  use  of  ice  down  to  about  thirty-four  degrees. 
The  fruit  is  immersed,  as  it  were,  in  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  its  own  exuding,  which  defends  it 
from  the  attacks  of  oxygen.  Delicate  fruits, 
like  strawberries,  may  be  kept  for  weeks,  while 
the  more  hardy  fruits,  like  apples  and  pears, 
keep  for  months  or  even  for  years.  These  pre- 
servators  are  in  successful  operation  in  the 
vicinity  of  several  of  our  large  cities,  and  bid 
fair  to  revolutionise  the  fruit  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  to  relieve  house-wives  of  a 
large  and  increasing  tax  upon  their  time. ,  They 
are  somewhat  too  expensive  for  single  families 
of  moderate  means,  but  there  is  much  hope 
that  by  joint  stock,  or  in  some  such  way,  this 
desirable  end  may  be  attained  to  the  profit  of 
all  concerned. 


WHY  THE  CHURCH  IN  GREENVILLE 
IS  WITHOUT  A  PASTOR. 


PARSON  RANKIN  and  Deacon  Corning 
had  just  returned  from  a  meeting  of  Synod, 
at  which  tbey  had  represented  the  Church  of 
Greenville.  The  evening  being  warm,  they  had 
seated  themselves  on  the  shady  piazza  of  the 
parsonage,  to  talk  over  the  "proceedings." 
Questions  of  unusual  interest  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  this  session,  and  debate  had  run  high. 
Parson  Rankin  usually  expressed  himself  calmly 
and  cautiously.  This,  however,  was  the  effect 
of  grace.  Naturally,  he  was  quick-tempered ;  at 
times  even  violent  in  his  opposition  to  measures 
which  he  felt  to  be  wrong.  During  the  late  dis- 
cussions his  Christian  graces  had  been,  for  the 
rime,  overpowered  or  entirely  vanquished  by  the 
personal  and  not  very  complimentary  remarks 
and  epithets  hurled  at  him  by  a  conservative 
brother,  who  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend 
that  the  world  moves,  and  that  the  Church,  if 
she  would  be  true  to  her  mission  and  increase 
her  power,  must  move  too.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  his  zeal  for  truth,  and  under  the 
smartings  of  abuse — for,  sad  though  it  be,  saints 
do  sometimes  abuse  each  other,  and  very  much 
after  the  style  of  sinners,  too— he  had  expressed 
himself  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  For  this 
the  always  self-possessed  deacon  felt  called 
upon  to  administer  reproof  and  warning. 

Miss  Sabina  Jane  Noiseabroad,  the  seam- 
stress of  the  village,  happened  to  be  at  the  par- 
sonage "doing  up"  Mrs.  Rankin's  Spring  sew- 
ing, and  in  the  midst  of  the  conversation  had 
entered  the  sitting-room,  the  windows  of  which 
opened  on  the  piazza,  near  where  the  gentle- 
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men  sat.  Seating  herself  near  one  of  the  win- 
dows she  heard  Deacon  Corning  remark : 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  speak  in  this 
way,  brother  Rankin,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
say  plainly  that  I  exceedingly  regretted  your  in- 
temperance and  violence.  I  felt  sorry  that  you 
could  not  have  restrained  yourself,  particularly 
on  so  public  an  occasion.  I  assure  you  you 
have  given  great  offense  to  some  of  the  breth- 
ren. They  were  surprised  to  find  a  man  of  your 
piety  allow  himself  to  be  so  overcome." 

Al  the  words «'  intemperance  "  and  "  violence  " 
Miss  Sabina's  needle  was  arrested  in  mid-air 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  deacon's  remarks, 
when  the  work  fell  from  her  hands,  her  eyes 
rolled  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  "  Goodness,  gra- 
cious, me !"  she  mentally  exclaimed.  "  Parson 
Rankin  intemperate  I  And  he  do  n't  say  noth- 
ing to  die  charge,  neither!"  bending  her  ear 
hearer  to  the  window  and  hearing  no  sound. 
"  Who  would  have  thought  it !  Did  I  ever  hear 
the  like!  Why  don't  he  speak?"  uneasy  at 
the  parson's  silence.  "He  must  be  guilty  or 
he 'd  deny  it  Now  I  think  of  it,  his  face  is 
sometimes  very  red.  They  say  he's  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head  ;  yes,  and  now  I  think  of  it, 
he  does  walk  rather  queer  sometimes.  I  always 
thought  it  was  because  he  was  kind  o'  weak  like. 
Then  he  is  sometimes  very  pale — that 's  a  bad 
sign  too.  But  hark  1"  almost  ceasing  to  breathe 
in  her  effort  to  catch  the  words  of  the  minister, 
as,  in  a  subdued  tone,  he  replied  after  a  short 
silence : 

"  I  confess  my  sin,  brother  Corning,  and  as- 
sure you  that  it  has  caused  me  unspeakable 
sorrow.  I  feel  that  I  have  injured  the  cause  I 
love  by  my  want  of  self-restraint.  I  feel  the 
need  of  increased  watchfulness  and  prayer,  that 
I  may  not  again  be  overcome  by  my  besetting 
sin." 

"  He  confesses  It  I"  Sabina  exclaimed  to  her- 
self, rolling  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  again,  and 
clasping  her  hands  in  her  excitement  "  'Again 
overtaken!'  his  'bestiting  sin!'  So  it's  true 
then !  O,  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart ! 
And  he  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion  !  The 
pious  hypocrite  I  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  never 
did  feel  quite  sure  of  that  man's  sincerity.  He 
has  too  smooth  a  way  with  him.  Look  out  al- 
ways for  your  smooth-spoken  people.  They  're 
very  apt  to  torn  out  to  be  snakes  in  the  grass, 
as  my  mother  alters  said.  To  think  of  his  hav- 
ing the  impudence  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  us! 
What  a  scandal  in  the  Church  !  A  pretty  ex- 
ample, to  be  sure,  to  the  members !  Does  n't 
the  Bible  say  a  minister  should  be — I  forget  the 
exact  words,  but  it  means  perfectt  A  pretty 
pattern  of  perfection  he,  to  be  sure  I   I  never 


did  quite  like  him  since  he  gave  us  that  plain 
sermon  about  minding  our  own  business.  That 
was  n't  what  he  called  it,  but  that 's  the  plain 
English  of  it  I  always  knew  he  meant  it  for 
me  and  the  Adams  girls,  though  I  never  said 
so.  Gossip,  indeed !  I  guess  he  'II  hear  enough 
of  it  now ;  but  not  from  me,"  drawing  down  her 
mouth  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  "  not  one 
word  of  this  shall  any  body  hear  from  me,  that 
I  am  sure  of.  But,  if  the  parson 's  intemperate, 
and  got  drunk  at  Synod,  and  behaved  violently, 
I  wonder  what  he  did.  Probably  he  assaulted 
the  President  and  upset  every  thing  'in  the 
church — why,  every  body  'II  soon  know  it  I 
declare,  I  never  was  so  beat  in  all  my  life !" 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  her  face.  Then 
folding  her  work  and  laying  it  in  a  drawer,  "  I 
could  n't  for  the  life  of  me  take  another  stitch 
this  night,  not  if  they  was  a  sufferin'  for  clothes. 
I  could  n't  eat  one  bite  of  vittals  neither,  so  1 11 
not  stay  to  supper,  but  just  run  over  to  the 
Adamses.  How  they  would  open  their  eyes  if 
they  knew  what  I  know !  But  not  one  word 
shall  they  hear  from  me,"  shaking  her  curls  in 
a  manner  expressive  of  the  most  virtuous  reti- 
cence. "  Not  they !"  as  she  tied  on  her  shaker. 
Bidding  Mrs.  Rankin  a  hasty  "good-night,"  she 
hurried  down  the  street,  leaving  that  lady  as- 
tonished at  her  sudden  and  hurried  exit. 
"Well !  well !  well !  If  this  is  n't  news  !  What 
will  people  say?  I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Rankin 
will  take  it  ?  I  do  n't  pity  her  much,  for  she 's 
real  proud.  She  was  never  very  sociable  with 
me,  at  least,  though  other  folks  say  she  is  so 
very  pleasant.  But  them  poor,  innocent  chil- 
dren !  What  will  become  of  them  ?  Of  course 
Mr.  Rankin  will  be  dismissed  instanter,  and 
then  what  Church  will  take  a  drunkard  ?  O, 
my  laws,  I 'm  so  beat !  But  there 's  Sallie 
Adams  at  the  window.  I  must  n't  show  my 
feelings  or  she  'II  suspect  something.  Wonder 
how  soon  she'll  hear  about  it,  and  who  'll  tell 
them.  Well,  one  thing's  certain,  it'll  not  be 
me!" 

"Here  comes  Sablny  Jane," said  Miss  Adams 
the  elder,  as  she  descried  her  coming  up  the 
walk;  "and  full  of  something,  too.  See  how 
she  puckers  up  her  mouth,  and  how  solemn  she 
looks.  That's  the  way  she  always  appears 
when  she  has  '  a  load  on  her  mind,'  as  she  says. 
Now,  girls,  let 's  have  some  fun.  We  can  get  it 
all  out  of  her  just  as  easy  as  nothing,  and  she  '11 
never  suspect  that  she  has  told  us.  I 've  done 
that  thing  many  a  time.  Let  us  look  wise  and 
solemn,  just  as  she  does,  and  do  n't  either  of 
you  speak,  now  mind.  Let  me  manage  the 
matter." 

"A  pleasant  evening,  Sabiny,"  she  said,  as 
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she  opened  the  door  to  receive  her  guest  "Do 
take  a  seat  and  throw  off  your  Shaker.  But, 
bless  me,  how  tired  you  look !" 

"Do  I?  O  la,  no,"  drawing  a  long  sigh, 
"  I 'm  not  tired.  I 've  been  a  sitting  all  day  up 
to  the  parsonage  a  sewing,  and  an't  tired  in  the 
least.  But  seems  to  me  you  all  look  mighty 
sober,"  looking  around  upon  the  three  solemn 
faces  before  her.  "  Han't  nothing  happened,  I 
hope  ?   No  bad  news  nor  nothing  ?" 

"  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  you  call  bad 
news,  Sabiny  Jane,"  said  Miss  Sally,  sure  from 
the  expression  on  Sabina's  face  that  the  budget 
with  which  she  was  freighted  was  not  of  a  par- 
ticularly cheerful  nature. 

"Well,  there  is  a  difference  even  in  bad  news. 
Some  is  too  bad  to  be  believed,"  replied  Sabina, 
with  an  evident  effort  not  to  tell  any  thing,  and 
a  sigh,  which  was  imitated  by  each  of  the  sisters. 

"That  is  true,"  Miss  Sally  answered  with  still 
greater  solemnity  of  manner.  "  But  then  it  is 
best  not, to  spread  bad  news,  you  know.  So  we 
will  be  quiet  about  this  matter." 

"  Now  you  do  n't  say  you  have  heard  all  about 
it  a'ready,  and  they  only  came  home  this  afore-> 
noon  !"  said  Sabina,  nearly  springing  from  her 
chair  in  her  astonishment.  "Well,  I  declare, 
bad  news  does  travel  fast  indeed." 

"  Aha !"  thought  Miss  Sally,  "  here  is  a  clew. 
Who  came  home  this  noon  ?  Why  the  parson 
and  Deacon  Corning.  Now  whether  it  is  about 
them  or  some  news  they  have  brought;  I  must 
proceed  cautiously."  Then  aloud,  "Yes,  Sa- 
biny, that 's  a  fact."  To  herself,  "  Dear  me, 
what  shall  I  say  next.  I  guess  I  may  venture 
to  express  a  little  sorrow."  Aloud,  "  You  need 
not  wonder  that  we  look  sad.  I  am  sure  you 
feel  so  yourself." 

"I  don't  wonder,"  Sabina  replied.  "It 
comes  very  near  to  us  all,  as  we  all  belong  to 
the  same  Church ;  members  of  the  same  body, 
you  know.  When  one  of  the  members  suffers, 
all  must  suffer,  the  Bible  says.  And  we  nat'rally 
all  feel  a  pride  in  our  Zion,  and  in  our  leaders 
too." 

There  followed  a  still  deeper  sigh,  then  a 
moment's  pause,  during  which  the  girls  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  laugh,  but  anxious  to  keep 
up  the  fun  as  well  as  to  learn  the  secret. 

"  It  comes  mighty  near  us,  and  we  can 't  help 
feeling  the  disgrace,"  continued  Sabina.  "  What 
will  the  other  Churches  say?  And  we  have 
always  been  so  proud  of  our  minister.  How 
have  the  mighty  fallen  !  as  Scripture  says.  I 
can 't  help  feeling  sorry  for  Mrs.  Rankin,  though 
she  does  carry  her  head  so  high  and  put  on  her 
city  airs  over  us  country  folks.  This  will  hum- 
ble her  if  any  tiling  will,  I  should  think." 
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"What  in  the  world  has  our  minister  been 
doing!"  thought  each  of  the  sisters,  amazed 
almost  beyond  expression  at  the  hint  of  any 
delinquency  in  their  pastor.  "We  considered 
bim  almost  perfect,"  thought  Miss  Sally, "  though 
he  did  hit  us  pretty  hard  in  that  sermon  about 
gossiping ;  but  that  happened  so  long  ago  that 
.  we  had  almost  forgotten  about  it.  Poor  man  I" 
she  sighed,  "I  can 't  help  pitying  him  after  all. 
But,"  to  herself,  "  what  can  he  have  done  ?" 

"  Pity  him  1  Why,  Sally  Adams,  what  air  you 
thinking  of?  Now  I  could  pity  a  thief  or  a 
murderer,  because  a  man  might  be  tempted,  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  to  do  a  dreadful  deed  before  he 
knowed  it ;  but — a  drunkard,  never,  never !" 

Here  each  of  her  auditors  gave  a  start,  which, 
however,  was  unnoticed  by  Miss  Sabina. 

"  No,  no,  no !"  shaking  her  curls  emphatically, 
"a  man  who  deliberately  puts  that  into  his 
mouth  which  will  steal  away  his  brains" — Sa- 
bina Jane  quoted  from  the  last  temperance  lec- 
ture she  had  heard — "  I  never  can  pity— never. 
And  I  say  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who 
gets  intoxicated,  sins  against  greater  light  than 
other  men,  and  is  far  more  wicked.  Han't  he 
promised  most  solemnly  to  fight  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  to  be  an  example  to 
the  flock?" 

"  Perhaps  our  pastor  is  not  habitually  intem- 
perate," said  Miss  Sally.  "  Ministers  do  some- 
times take  a  glass,  though  of  course  they  ought 
not.  If  he  has  been  overcome  once  it  may  have 
been  a  mistake." 

"Well,"  replied  Sabina,  "I  should  rather 
think  it  was  a  slight  mistake  to  get  intoxicated 
at  Synod,  and  be  guilty  of  violent  conduct,  as 
of  course  you  have  heard  that  he  was,  before 
all  them  ministers  and  delegates.  Of  course 
he  must  have  assaulted  the  President,  and  tore 
up  the  carpets,  and  hurled  the  foot-stools  and 
hymn-books  at  the  heads  of  the  other  ministers, 
because  there  was  nothing  else  he  could  have 
gotten  hold  of,  you  know ;  and  they  say  he  was 
very  violent,  as  of  course  you  have  heard.  I 
wonder  if  he  broke  any  bones  1" 

"O,  dear  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Sally  in  unfeigned 
horror  at  the  new  light  in  which  she  saw  her 
quiet  and  gentlemanly  pastor  exhibited,  "that 
was  terrible  if  true;  but  perhaps  it  was  not  so 
bad  after  all." 

"  I  only  know  that  I  heard  it  from  them  that 
ought  to  know,  that 's  all,"  said  Sabina  with  an 
injured  air.  "  I  got  it  from  head-quarters ; 
do  n't  know  where  you  got  it  from." 

"You  do  n't  say  that  Mrs.  Rankin  knows  it?" 
said  Miss  Sally. 

"  I  do  n't  say  that  she  does ;  but  how  a  man 
can  be  in  the  habit  of  getting  tipsy  and  his 
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wife  not' know  it  I  do  n't  see.  I  allers  did  think 
site  mourned  an  uncommon  long  spell  for  that 
poor  little  puny  baby  of  hern  that  died.  I 
rather  think  she  had  other  trouble,  and  kept  on 
her  mourning  to  hide  it.  I  guess  she  knew  it 
before  she  married  the  parson.  Now  I  must 
hurry  over  to  Miss  Higgens's.  But  I  sha1  n't 
say  one  word  of  this  to  her,  unless  she  has 
heard  all  about  it,  as  you  had.  But  how  on 
earth  did  you  hear  it  so  soon,  girls  ?" 

"O,"  replied  Miss  Sally,  "it  was  told  us  by 
One  of  the  Church.  I  'II  not  say  who,  because 
she  would  n't  like  to  have  me  say  she  told  it." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Sabina,  "  whoever  it  was, 
she  had  better  have  been  about  other  business 
than  spreading  bad  reports  about  another  mem- 
ber, and  he  a  parson,  too !  Now  I  would  n't 
for  the  world  have  lisped  one  word  about  it,  but 
seeing  that  you  knew  it  all  before,  I  thought  it 
no  harm  to  express  my  opinion.  We  all  have  a 
right  to  our  opinions,  you  know.  'Though  I 'm 
not  one  to  talk  agin  folks.  I  would  n't  say  no 
harm  of  a  fly.  But  how  did  you  hear  it?  Do 
tell." 

"All  I  shall  say,  Sabiny,  is,  that  It  came 
pretty  direct  to  us,"  said  Miss  Sally. 

"  Then  of  course  Mrs.  Rankin  told  you  her- 
self. Well,  I  declare  I  Poor  woman !  She  'II 
feel  dreadful  humble  now  I  should  think.  Won- 
der, now,  if  she  'II  come  out  next  Sunday  with 
that  new  bonnet  of  hern,  with  a  bow  clapped 
right  on  top  or  it.  I  should  feel  like  putting  on 
the  ribbon  as  plain  as  possible  if  I  was  situated 
as  she  is.  The  less  show  she  makes  the  better, 
I  say." 

"I  really  advise  you  to  say  nothing  more 
about  this,  Sabiny,"  said  Miss  Sally,  beginning 
to  feel  alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
this  conversation,  and  knowing  Sabina's  talent 
for  mischief-making. 

"La,  bless  you !  do  you  think  I 'd  speak  of  it? 
Not  I,  to  a  living  soul.  If  folks  do  n't  know  it 
till  I  tell  them,  it  '11  be  a  long  time  before  they  '11 
hear  about  it.  But  only  to  think  of  our  beloved 
Zion,  and  what  a  stumbling-block  our  minister 
has  put  in  the  way  of  us  all.  And  what  dread- 
ful talk  it  will  make  in  the  other  Churches !  But 
I  must  go  now,"  rising  and  hurrying  out  of  the 
door.  "  I  do  hope  we  shall  be  sustained  under 
this  sore  trial." 

"What  can  it  mean  !"  exclaimed  the  sisters 
at  once  in  the  greatest  astonishment,  as  soon  as 
Sabina  was  out  of  hearing. 

"I  wonder  if  it  can  be  true,"  said  Miss  Sally. 
"  Ministers  do  sometimes  take  to  drink,  and  our 
parson  is  human  like  the  rest  of  us.  There 
will  be  a  terrible  fuss  about  this,  girls  I  I  am 
almost  sorry  we  played  such  a  trick  and  got  it 


out  of  Sabiny.  I 'm  dreadfully  afraid  she  man- 
age to  get  us  mixed  up  in  it,  and  there  may  not 
be  one  word  of  truth  in  it  after  all.  Sabiny  has 
sometimes  heard  things  that  were  never  uttered, 
and  she  tells  what  father  used  to  call  mighty 
big  truths,  you  know.  Now  do  n't  let  us  speak 
one  word  of  this,  or  pretend  to  know  if  any 
body  speaks  to  us  about  it,  or  we  shall  get  into 
trouble." 

The  next  morning  early  the  neighbors  came 
rushing  in,  much  excited,  to  learn  more  of  the 
particulars.  Sabina  had  spent  the  evening  in 
making  calls,  and  without  knowing  it  had  spread 
the  news  of  the  minister's  disgrace,  referring 
her  hearers  for  further  particulars  to  the  "  Ad- 
amses, who  knew  all  about  it  before  she  did, 
and  from  the  parson's  wife,  too."  "She  says," 
they  added,  "that  f£  there  is  any  fuss  about  it 
you  'II  be  in  for  it  and  not  she." 

This  alarmed  and  provoked  Miss  Sally  to 
say,  "  Well,  all  we  know  about  It  Sabiny  told 
us  herself.  She  heard  it  up  to  the  parsonage. 
I  think  from  her  manner  that  Mrs.  Rankin  told 
her.  It  was  a  strange  thing  for  her  to  do,  but 
Sabiny  has  a  way  of  worming  a  thing  out  of 
you,  whether  you  want  to  tell  or  not.  She  inti- 
mated that  it  was  nothing  new,  and  that  Mrs. 
Rankin  knew  it  before  she  married  Mr.  Ran- 
kin ;  and  that  she  mourned  more  for  that  than 
for  the  baby." 

Before  night  every  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  some  belonging  to  other  Churches  had 
heard  the  story.  Like  a  rolling  snow-ball,  the 
longer  the  calumny  rolled  the  more  material  it 
gathered  to  itself,  and  even  Miss  Noiseabroad 
was  astonished  by  the  additional  "light"  thrown 
upon  affairs.  Deacon  Corning  had  left  town 
early  in  the  morning;  so  the  gossips  had  it  all 
their  own  way. 

Some  were  truly  surprised  and  pained;  the 
majority,  however,  shook  their  heads.  They 
had  always  feared  something  was  wrong  with 
the  parson.  There  was  something  very  pecul- 
iar and  incomprehensible  about  the  man.  In 
fact,  this  was  just  what  they  suspected.  A  man 
who  kept  to  himself  as  much  as  Mr.  Rankin 
did — he  had  not  taken  tea  out  more  than  once 
or  twice  a  week  perhaps — of  course  had  some- 
thing to  conceal.  That  was  clear.  No  one 
thought  of  doubting  the  story,  because  "  it  came 
from  Mrs.  Rankin  herself,"  as  they  were  re- 
peatedly assured. 

The  next  day  the  sewing-circle  met.  Mrs. 
Rankin  came  late.  While  taking  off  her  bon- 
net in  the  hall  she  heard  the  usual  hum  of  many 
voices,  but  as  she  entered  the  room,  "  Hush  ! 
hush  !  there  she  is,"  was  whispered  on  all  sides, 
so  loudly  that  she  could  not  help  hearing  it,  and 
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a  general  silence  followed.  This  struck  her  as 
singular;  but  she  concluded  some  joke  was 
about  to  be  perpetrated  for  her  benefit,  so  she 
pretended  not  to  notice  it,  and  after  saluting  as 
usual  all  in  the  room,  she  seated  herself  with 
her  work.  The  feeling  of  restraint  was  general, 
and  it  was  evident  to  her  that  her  entrance  had 
Caused  it.  However,  she  tried  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  being  conscious  of  it  and  to  con- 
verse as  usual.  Her  remarks  receiving  only 
monosyllabic  replies,  she  at  length  yielded  to 
the  chilling  social  atmosphere  and  became  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  the  garment  she  was 
making. 

That  night  she  mentioned  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstance to  her  husband.  Silence  in  the  sew- 
ing-circle was  Calculated  to  excite  surprise  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  who  had  ever  attended  one 
of  its  sessions.  That  sister  G.'s  and  mother 
A.'s  loud  voices  should  be  hushed  on  such  an 
occasion  was  an  unheard-of  event. 

The  minister  could  not  help  wondering  at  the 
cause;  but  not  wishing  to  add  to  his  wife's 
evident  annoyance,  he  merely  replied  to  her, 
"  Let  us  guard  against  suspicion,  my  dear.  We 
shall  know  soon  enough  if  any  thing  is  wrong." 

The  next  Sabbath,  as  soon  as  the  benediction 
was  pronounced,  the  congregation  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  pulpit  and  solemnly  left  the 
church,  the  minister  and  his  wife  following,  sur- 
prised and  pained  by  not  receiving  the  cus- 
tomary cordial  salutations  of  the  parishioners. 

"  Well,  I  never !"  whispered  Sabina  Jane  to 
Miss  Adams  as  they  met  in  the  vestibule. 
"Didn't  he  look  guilty?  I  wonder  bow  he 
could  have  the  courage  to  look  in  our  faces. 
He  must  suppose  that  we  have  heard  of  his 
shocking  conduct  before  this.  I  noticed  that 
he  looked  at  the  empty  gallery  more  "n  usual. 
And  just  to  think  of  her  wearing  that  new  bon- 
net, after  all,  with  the  bow  so  conspicuous!" 

"  Any  thing  but  an  inebriate  for  a  minister," 
sighed  Mrs.  Brown  to  her  spouse.  "I  don't 
feel  that  I  can  ever  attend  upon  his  ministra- 
tions again." 

"  I  declare  I  could  hardly  sit  still  in  my  pew 
and  listen  to  the  hypocrite,"  said  another. 

"We  might  have  known  there  was  a  some- 
thing wrong  about  that  man  if  we  had  had  our 
wits  about  us,"  said  Mrs.  Green.  "Do  you 
mind  how  silent  he  always  is  ?  I  believe  he 
has  always  been  ashamed  of  himself." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  "  I  never  felt 
sure  of  his  piety.  If  he  had  had  a  quiet  con- 
science he  would  have  gone  around  more  among 
the  members.  I  dare  say  he  has  been  half  the 
time  at  home  intoxicated  instead  of  preparing 
of  his  sermons." 


"  It 's  my  opinion  that  his  usefulness  in  this 
yere  field  is  about  at  an  end,"  Mr.  Gray  replied. 
"  I  hope  he  means  to  resign  soon,  or  we  shall 
have  the  onpleasant  duty  of  a  histing  on  him." 

Mrs.  Rankin's  inquietude  increased  every 
hour.  A  sad  burden  lay  upon  the  pastor's 
heart  also,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  cheerfulness 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  his  frequent 
admonition  to  ber  to  let  patience  have  her  per- 
fect work.  At  length,  unable  to  endure  longer 
the  coldness  and  suspicious  glances  of  those 
he  had  thought  his  friends,  he  ventured  to  ask 
'Squire  Candid  the  cause. 

"  Waal,  parson,"  drawled  the  'Squire,  " 't  aint 
no  use  a  dissemblin'.  They  do  tell  putty  hard 
stories  on  you." 

"Indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Rankin.  "I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to  merit 
this  treatment.  With  what  do  they  charge  me  ?" 

This  was  said  in  a  manner  that  fairly  stag- 
gered the  'Squire,  and  caused  him  mentally  to 
exclaim,  "I  do  believe  it's  a  confounded  lie 
after  all." 

Then  to  the  pastor  he  said,  "  Waal,  now,  to 
come  direct  to  the  pint,  they 've  got  up  a  story 
that  you  take  a  drop  now  and  then,  and  that 
your  conduct  at  Synod  was  rather — waal,  not 
exactly  what  we 'd  expect  of  our  minister.  In 
short,  that  you  were  tipsy,  parson.  I  do  n't 
like  to  tell  you,  but  since  you  ax  me  the  truth 
must  come  out  if  any  thing." 

"Tipsy,  improper  conduct  at  Synod!"  the 
parson  repeated  to  himself  as  he  worked  his 
hand  through  his  hair,  a  habit  he  had  when 
trying  to  solve  a  knotty  point.  "  Indeed,  I  am 
quite  in  the  dark ;  what  does  it  mean  ?  Deacon 
Coming  did  reprove  me  for  intemperate  speech, 
I  remember,"  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  Waal,"  said  the  'Squire,  "  how  on  airlh  they 
got  up  the  story  I  can't  tell.  All  I  know  is, 
that  Mrs.  Brown — that  is,  she  that  was  Sallie 
Gray — told  Mrs.  Green,  and  Mrs.  Green  told 
Mrs.  White,  and  Mrs.  White  told  Mrs.  Black, 
and  Mrs.  Black  told  my  wife,  that  Sabina  Jane 
Noiseabroad  told  her,  that  your  wife  told  her — 
that  is,  Sabina — when  she  was  a-sewing  up  to 
your  house,  that  you  was  given  to  drink,  and 
that  she  knowed  you  was  afore  she  married 
you." 

"This  astonishes  me,  'Squire,  very  much. 
I  can't  imagine  what  my  wife  has  said  that 
Miss  Sabina  or  any  one  else  could  have  so 
misconstrued-  We  have  been  greatly  pained 
by  the  sudden  change  in  the  manner  of  the 
people  toward  us,  but  since  we  have  given  no 
occasion  for  this  scandal,  of  course  we  shall 
take  no  nqtice  of  it." 

"It's  mean  business,  parson,  this  thing  of 
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scandalizing  others.  I  told  the  womenfolk  that 
I  did  n't  believe  It ;  but,  you  know,  't  is  hard  to 
stop  a  lie  after  it  has  got  a  good  start" 

The  pastor  went  home  to  relieve  his  wife's 
mind,  and  'Squire  Candid  went  around  Gossip- 
dom  with  his  denial  of  the  calumny.  Some 
accepted  it  Others  continued  to  believe  Sabi- 
na's  solemn  statement  that  she  had -heard,  with 
her  own  ears,  Deacon  Corning  charge  Mr.  Ran- 
kin with  intemperance  and  violence,  and  bad 
also  heard  the  minister's  acknowledgment  of 
guilt.  In  a  short  time  Deacon  Corning  made 
his  appearance,  and,  of  course,  soon  set  the 
matter  right ;  that  is,  with  the  people.  Those 
who  had  been  most  ready  to  believe  the  evil 
tale,  were  now  the  loudest  in  their  protestations 
of  unwavering  and  unlimited  confidence  in  their 
good  minister.  Others,  who  had  noticed  his 
"red  face"  and  his  "pale  face,"  "staggering 
gait,"  reserved  manners,  etc.,  were  now  sure 
that  nothing  could  ever  have  induced  them  for 
a  moment  to  believe  such  a  slander. 

Sabina  Jane  Noiseabroad  was  obliged  to  ac- 
cept Deacon  Coming's  explanation  of  the  con- 
versation she  had  so  dishonorably  heard,  but 
she  never  could  be  made  to  believe  that  Miss 
Adams  had  not  told  her  the  whole  story  before 
she  "  lisped  one  word  of  it,"  nor  that  she  had 
ever  spoken  of  the  matter  to  any  one  who  had 
not  before  heard  all  about  it.  Why  the  people 
of  Greenville  were  always  ready  to  blame  a 
kind-hearted,  harmless  person  like  herself  re- 
mained with  her  an  unsolved  mystery  to  this 
day.  But  with  the  minister  and  his  wife  the 
deep  wound  inflicted  could  not  so  easily  be 
healed.  Confidence  in  supposed  friends  had 
been  shaken,  and  they  felt  that  they  could  never 
again  be  happy  among  a  people  so  ready  to 
believe  evil. 

After  a  few  months  of  weary,  unsatisfying 
labor  among  the  charge  at  Greenville,  Mr.  Ran- 
kin tendered  his  resignation  in  such  terms  that 
it  was  deemed  useless  to  ask  him  to  withdraw 
or  even  to  reconsider  it.  And  this  is  why  the 
Church  at  Greenville  is  without  a  pastor.  Who 
will  apply  for  the  situation  ? 


IMPATIENCE. 


O  God,  the  earth  is  trampled  down  ! 

In  sin  and  shame  it  lieth ; 
From  every  land  beneath  the  sun 

A  voice  accusing  crieth. 
The  nations  strive  in  deadly  wars, 

The  cannon  speaks  in  thunder : 
"  Arise,  and  break  the  prison  bars, 

And  rend  the  chains  asunder  1" 


The  earth  is  worn  by  cries  of  death, 

And  vexed  by  petty  tyrants ; 
Sad  waitings  rise  on  every  breath  ; 

Thou  only  keepest  silence. 
Where  angels  with  the  harp  and  song 

In  Heaven's  courts  adore  thee, 
Can  ever  mortal  grief,  or  wrong, 

Or  prayers  come  up  before  thee? 

Yes ;  the  deep  mystery  unfolds 

In  light  ot  Revelation  ; 
Sealed  for  the  latter  times  he  holds 

His  wine  of  indignation. 
Earth's  wanderers  murmur  in  their  night, 

"  His  chariot-wheels  turn  slowly ;" 
Angels  that  see  him  in  the  light 

Make  answer,  "  Holy,  holy !" 

Justice  sits  throned  overhead, 

Beyond  the  highest  places ; 
It  is  not  for  our  feet  to  tread 

Where  angels  veil  their  faces  ; 
Before  the  burning  of  the  Seven 

We  earthly  well  may  (alter ; 
We  only  know  the  answer  given 

The  souls  beneath  the  Altar. 

In  white  robes  stand  the  witnesses, 

Mid  incense-clouds  unwreathing ; 
"  How  long  ?"  they  cry— a  little  space 

Before  the  sword's  unsheathing. 
Daily  with  that  accusing  band 

The  earth's  downtrodden  gather ; 
And  ministers  of  vengeance  stand 

Ever  before  the  Father. 

Faith  sees  his  purpose  shining  pure 

Beyond  our  sight's  discerning ; 
O,  just  and  equal,  slow  and  sure 

The  mills  of  God  are  turning  1 
Even  so,  Great  Ruler !  on  whose  crown 

Eternal  years  are  hoary ; 
We  lay  in  dust  our  wisdom  down — 

Thy  patience  is  thy  glory. 


GENTLE  WORDS. 


The  sun  may  warm  the  grass  to  light, 

The  dew  the  drooping  flower, 
And  eyes  grow  bright  and  watch  the  light 

Of  Autumn's  opening  hour ; 
But  words  that  breathe  of  tenderness 

And  smiles  we  know  are  true, 
Are  warmer  than  the  Summer-time, 

And  brighter  than  the  dew. 

It  is  not  much  the  world  can  give, 

With  all  its  subtile  art ; 
And  gold  and  gems  are  not  the  things 

To  satisfy  the  heart ; 
But  O,  if  those  who  cluster  round 

The  altar  and  the  hearth, 
Have  gentle  words  and  loving  smiles, 

How  beautiful  is  earth  t 
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HILDREN 


ANNIE'S  COMPOSITION. 

"\\  THAT  is  Hie  matter,  Annie?"  said  Amy 

VV  Gardiner  to  her  little  niece,  who  came 
into  the  room  at  that  moment,  and  whose  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping. 

"0  nothing,  aunt,  only  it's  composition  day 
to-morrow,  and  I  have  nothing  written,  nor  can 
I  write  a  composition  that  I  should  like  to  read 
before  the  school.  I  wish  you  would  write  one 
for  me,  or  at  least  assist  me  in  writing  one." 

"Would  you  be  willing,  Annie,  to  read  as 
your  own  a  composition  I  had  written  ?" 

"I  suppose  it  would  not  be  quite  right," 
Annie  replied,  looking  down  and  feeling  a  little 
ashamed  of  her  first  request. 

"  Indeed  it  would  not,  my  dear.  In  so  doing 
you  would  be  acting  a  falsehood,  which  is  quite 
as  sinful  as  telling  one." 

"But  it  would  not  be  wrong  for  you  to  show 
me  how  to  write  one,  would  it,  auntie  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  and  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure 
when  I  have  finished  writing  this  letter." 

And  Annie  went  out  upon  the  piazza  and  sat 
down  to  wait.  Presently  a  school-mate  came 
along,  and  seeing  Annie  sitting  there  stopped  at 
the  gate  for  a  little  chitchat 

"  Did  you  go  with  the  fishing  party  yesterday, 
Annie  ?"  said  she. 

"  Yes,  come  in  and  I  '11  tell  you  about  it." 

"Did  you  get  started  as  early  as  you  ex- 
pected to?" 

"Early!  I  guess  you  would  have  thought 
so.  Why,  it  was  so  dark  when  father  called 
me  that  I  could  scarcely  see  to  dress,  and  when 
1  went  down  stairs  to  breakfast  I  was  so  sleepy 
that  I  almost  wished  the  excursion  had  never 
been  thought  of.  But  when  we  were  seated  in 
the  easy,  open  carriage,  and  the  horses  began 
to  prance  in  their  hurry  to  be  off,  I  was  wide 
awake  enough ;  and  as  we  rode  along  in  the 
sweet-scented  morning  air,  past  one  bright 
scene  and  then  another,  I  thought  I  would  not 
have  missed  the  ride  for  the  world.  The  sun 
was  not  yet  up,  though  the  crimson-tinted  clouds 
that  hung  in  the  east,  every  moment  changing 
their  beautiful  hues  and  forms,  seemed -to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  near  at  hand.  I  hoped  he 
would  lie  in  bed  as  long  as  possible,  for  I  had 
seen  plenty  of  sunshine,  but  never  such  a  de- 
lightful hour  as  that  was.  The  dew-drops 
sparkled  on  the  grass  and  nestled  in  the  flower- 
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cups,  looking  in  the  morning  light  like  so  many 
diamonds,  and  the  birds  flitted  gayly  from  branch 
to  spray,  pouring  from  their  dear  little  throats 
such  a  flood  of  music  as  I  never  before  listened 
to.  And  then,  too,  I  felt  so  much  better  than  I 
do  when  I  lie  in  bed  late  in  the  morning. 

"  But  after  awhile  the  sun  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  looking  so  bright  and  cheerful  after  his 
nap,  and  lighting  up  the  landscape  with  his 
level  beams  in  such  a  sweet,  strange  way,  and 
really  making  it  look  so  much  lovelier  than  it 
does  in  any  other  part  of  the  day,  that  I  was 
glad  to  see  him  after  all. 

"  Then,  too,  he  seemed  to  say, '  There  now  is 
a  fishing  party,  and  I  must  go  and  clear  the 
mists  away  from  the  lake,  or  they  will  never  be 
able  to  do  any  thing.'  And  away  flew  the  mists, 
over  the  hills  and  out  of  sight,  like  a  flock  of 
frightened  doves,  and  the  bright  lake,  the  margin 
of  which  we  had  now  reached,  looked  up  with 
a  knowing  sparkle,  as  much  as  to  say,  <  Much 
obliged  to  you,  sir ;  you  have  done  me  a  great 
favor.  Now  that  I  can  be  seen  I  shall  be  ap- 
preciated.' At  first  we  kept  near  the  shore,  in 
our  light,  fairy-like  boat,  where  we  could  see 
the  beautiful  white  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  which  looked  so  near  that  it  seemed 
as  if  I  could  touch  them  with  my  hand,  though 
I  could  not,  for  the  water  was  far  too  deep. 
Professor  Lumbard,  who  was  with  us,  explained 
the  cause  of  their  appearing  so  near  when  they 
were  really  so  distant.  He  said  that  it  was 
because  the  light  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was 
refracted  as  it  emerged  from  the  water." 

"But  you  did  not  know  what  'refracted' 
meant,  did  you,  Annie  ?  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
have  told,"  interrupted  the  little  friend  to  whom 
Annie  was  talking. 

"No,  not  till  he  explained.  He  said  that 
refraction  meant  bending  a  ray  of  light  as  it 
passes  from  one  medium  to  another.  That  when 
a  ray  of  light  passes  into  a  denser  medium,  it  is 
bent  toward  the  perpendicular;  when  it  passes 
into  a  rarer  medium  it  is  bent  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. You  have  noticed  that  a  spoon  stand- 
ing in  a  glass  of  water  always  looks  bent,  have  n't 
you  ?" 

"  O  yes,  often,  and  it  was  always  a  mystery 
to  me." 

"Well,  that  is  the  cause  of  it  He  said,  also, 
that  a  body  of  water  is  about  one-third  deeper 
than  it  appears  to  be,  and  that  many  persons 
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get  out  of  their  depth  in  bathing,  and  are 
drowned  in  consequence  of  this  deception.  I 
did  not  understand  quite  all  he  said,  but  it  made 
me  long  to  commence  the  study  of  philosophy, 
so  that  I  can  understand  the  causes  of  the 
strange  things  I  see  every  day. 

"Well,  after  a  little  we  got  tired  of  fishing 
so  near  the  shore  and  catching  nothing  but 
nibbles,  so  we  pushed  out  further  on  the  lake, 
where  our  luck  soon  returned,  and  where,  for  a 
few  hours,  we  had  some  glorious  fun.  But  at 
last  our  fun  came  to  an  unexpected  and  some- 
what inglorious  end.  When  we  first  went  out 
upon  the  lake,  we  noticed  something  floating  on 
the  water  at  some  distance  from  us,  which  we 
supposed  to  be  a  large  log.  Presently  we  heard 
strange  sounds  coming  from  that  quarter;  and 
though  we:  heard  them  several  times,  we  paid 
but  little  attention  to  them,  for  the  general 
opinion  was  that  some  energetic  old  bull-frog 
bad  seated  himself  upon  the  log  for  a  morning 
ride,  and  that  the  noises  came  from  him. 

"  So  we  fished  and  chatted  away  in  the  gayest 
manner  imaginable,  as  unconscious  of  danger 
as  we  are  at  this  moment,  when  suddenly  this 
object,  whatever  it  was,  which  had  approached 
us  unseen,  thrust  its  great  horrid  looking  head 
above  the  water  a  few  feet  from  our  boat, 
making  a  loud,  bellowing,  unearthly  sound,  that 
caused  every  one  in  the  boat  to  turn  white  with 
terror.  It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world 
that  we  were  not  all  drowned  in  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  this  sight,  and  no  doubt  we 
should'  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  father's 
coolness.  You  know  he  never  gels  alarmed  at 
any  thing.  But  even  he  thought  we  had  better 
make  for  the  shore  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  What  it  was  I  suppose  we  shall  never  know, 
though  some  suppose  it  to  be  some  sea  monster 
that  has'  made  its  way  into  our  lake  through 
some  subterranean  passage.  But  of  this  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  a  more  thoroughly  frightened 
crew  never  before  returned  from  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion."* 

When  Annie  had  finished  her  story,  and  her 
young  friend  was  gone,  the  thought  of  her  com- 
position again  returned  to  haunt  and  distress 
her,  and  she  went  in  the  house  to  remind  her 
aunt  of  her  promise  to  help  her  write  one. 
Whereupon  Aunt  Amy  quietly  handed  her  a 
sheet  of  paper  written  over,  saying,  "  I  think 
you  will  not  need  any  help,  Annie."  And  what 
do  you  suppose  it  was,  my  young  readers? 
Why,  Aunt  Amy,  through  the  open  door,  had 
heard  Annie  relating  the  story  of  her  adven- 


•This  story  of  the  strange  creature  is  literally  true,  the  scene 
having  occurred  on  Lake  Ontario  about  two  years  ago.      .  . 


tures,  and  had  written  every  word  of  it  down  as 
she  overheard  it 

Annie,  you  may  be  sure,  was  both  surprised 
and  delighted  with  this,  for  she  Knew  that  from 
such  a  foundation  as  that  she  could  easily  ar- 
range a  composition.  Now,  if  she  had  been 
told  an  hour  before  to  go  and  sit  down  and 
write  her  own  thoughts,  in  her  own  way,  upon 
some  subject  that  happened  lo'be  uppermost  in 
her  mind,  she  would  very  likely  have  gone  and 
had  a  "good  cry"  instead,  really  believing  she- 
had  no  thoughts  that  would  do  for  a  composition. 


FAITHFUL  LILLY. 

MY  little  friend  "  Lilly  "  belonged  to  a  spe- 
cies of  dogs  known  in-  Germany  as 
"  Spitz,"  and  in  England  and  France  as  "  Po- 
meranian." She  was  brought  once  as  a  puppy 
from  Germany,  and  became  the  property  of. 
a  relative  of  mine.  This  gentleman  was  a 
devoted  admirer  of  dogs  in  general,  and  under 
his  kind  and  judicious  treatment  Lilly  grew- 
to  be  a  beautiful  specimen  of  her  kind.  Her 
body  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  white 
hair,  which  was  kept  in  perfect  order  by  means- 
of  a  good  bath  twice  every  week,  and  some- 
times oftener.  A  sharp  black  nose,  small- 
pointed  ears,  and  very  black  sparkling  eyes, 
gave  her  a  look  of  great  intelligence  and  ani- 
mation, while  a  bushy  curling  tail,  which  she 
raised  in  a  very  imposing  manner  when  pleased 
or  excited,  rather  struck  with  alarm  those  who 
who  were  unacquainted  with  her  gentle  nature.. 

It  seemed  when  she  was  talked  to,  that  she 
took  in  and  understood  every  word  that  was 
said.  She  was  decidedly  willful,  and  where  she. 
thought  she  might  do  so,  she  took  no  end  of 
liberties,  and  had  her  own  way  to  her  heart's 
content.  But  from  her  master  a  word,  a  sign, 
was  sufficient  to  claim  her  instant  attention. 
To  him  her  devotion  was  unbounded,  and  she. 
showed  it  by  the  most  willing  obedience  to 
every  command  he  gave  her.  She  evidently 
took  pleasure  in  showing  other  people  that  she. 
in  no  way  considered  herself  bound  to  obey, 
them,  unless,  indeed,  the  order  given  was  one 
which  fell  in  with  her  own  wishes;,  but  if  the 
most  disagreeable  command  were  given  her  by 
her  beloved  master,  it  was  obeyed  .without  a. 
moment's  hesitation. 

The  greatest  trial  Lilly  could  have  was  to  be 
separated  from  him.  The  only  punishment  that 
it  was  ever  necessary  for  him  to  inflict  upon  her, 
was  to  send  her  from  her  mat,  which  always  lay 
by  the  side  of  his  chair,  to  another  corner  of  the 
Nroom.    There  she  would  sit,  when  in.  disgrace, 
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with  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  him,  looking 
the  very  picture  of  misery ;  but  the  moment  he 
whistled  her.  back  she  became,  perfectly  happy, 
showing  her  gratitude  for  her  forgiveness  by 
licking  his  hands  and  feet. 

Lilly  was  a  famous  watch-dog.  Every  thing 
was  safe  while  in  her  keeping,  and  if  a  stranger 
approached  the  house,  her  loud  shrill  bark  gave 
timely  notice  to  the  inmates. 

Her  hearing  powers  were  very  acute,  and  she 
could  distinguish  instantly  the  footsteps  of  her 
friends,  which  she  hailed  with  a  joyous  shake 
of  her  curly  tail,  while  a  low  growl  or  angry 
bark  greeted  those  with  whom  she  was  unac- 
quainted. If  an  article  of  clothing,  a  basket, 
or  any  other  thing  were  placed  under  her  care, 
no  powers  of  persuasion  could  tempt  her  from 
her  watch,  until  she  had  seen  the  owner  take 
possession  of  his  property. 

At  a  certain  hour  every  morning  Lilly's  mas- 
ter used  to  take  a  ride.  For  years  she  was  his 
constant  companion,  and  no  one  wanted  either 
bell  or  clock  to  tell  them  that  the  hour  for  the 
ride  was  approaching,  for  Lilly's  joyous  and 
excited  state,  and  her  vigorous  scratching  at  the 
front  door,  announced  that  the  groom  would 
bring  the  horse  round  in  a  few  moments.  She 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  calculating  lime,  and 
it  showed  itself  more  particularly  on  Sunday 
morning.  On  that  day  her  whole  demeanor 
appeared  to  be  altered.  When  the  usual  hour 
for  the  ride  came  round,  Lilly  lay  perfectly  still 
upon  her  mat;  no  scratching  nor  winnings  lo  be 
let  out  were  heard ;  the  hour  passed  quietly  by. 
She  stood  by  her  master's  side  while  he  was 
getting  his  hat  or  stick,  or  putting  on  his  coat 
to  go  to  Church.  She  would  then  walk  quietly 
with  him  to  the  end  of  the  carriage  drive,  and 
then  return  back  lo  the  house,  quite  aware  that 
she  was  to  go  no  further.  Having  found  her 
way  to  the  study,  she  rolled  herself  up  on  her 
mat,  but  with  no  intention  of  remaining  there 
beyond  a  certain  time.  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
being  one  Sunday  morning  in  the  room  where 
she  was  lying,  comfortably  and  quietly.  The 
clock  struck  twelve.  Lilly  pricked  up  her  ears 
and  opened  her  eye,  which  she  soon  closed 
again.  The  half-hour  struck.  Then  she  be- 
came decidedly  fidgety.  No  more  slumber,  no 
more  rest  for  her.  I  watched  her  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  as  I  had  already  been  told  what 
were  her  particular  doings  on  Sunday.  Pres- 
ently she  jumped  upon  a  chair  which  stood  in 
the  window,  from  whence  she  could  obtain  a 
view  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  carriage  drive. 
Here  she  stationed  herself  with  pointed  ears 
and  eager  eyes,  till  at  last  she  caught  sight  of 
her  master.   Then  she  hurried  down,  ran  to  the 
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door,  where  she  stood  barking  and  scratching 
violently  till  it  was  opened. for  her.  Then  the 
same  business  went  on  at  the  front  door  till  the 
servant  came  and  let  her  out  Immediately  site 
bounded  off,  in  a  state  of  intense  delight,  to 
greet  the  dear  master  from  whom  she  had  been 
separated  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  per- 
formance went  on  regularly  every  Sunday. 

Now  a  great  trouble  came  upon  poor  Lilly. 
Her  master  fell  sick ;  the  morning  rides  were 
given  up,  and  the  pleasant  walks  in  which  she 
had  always  been  his  constant  attendant.  He 
was  recommended  by  his  medical  man  to 
leave  the  home  where  she  had  passed  so  many 
happy  years  of  her  short  life,  .and  to  try  the 
climate  of  one  of  the  midland  counties.  Of 
course  Lilly  moved  with  her  master  and  mis- 
tress to  their  new  abode ;  but  she  was  perfectly 
aware  that  things  were  not  as  they  used  to  be. 
She  was  often  seen  sitting  on  her  hind  legs 
watching  her  master  with  anxious,  wistful  eyes, 
as  if  she  were  longing  to  know  what  ailed  him. 
He  grew  worse,  and  soon  became  unable  to 
leave  his  bed-room.  Lilly  established  herself  by 
his  arm-chair,  and  nothing  could  ever  induce  her 
to  move  from  him.  Many  times  in  the  day  this 
affectionate  little  creature  would  get  up,  and  if 
his  hand  had  fallen  by  his  side  would  lick  it 
over  again  and  again,  and  then  go  and  lie  down, 
quietly  upon  her  mat,  pricking  up  her  ears  at 
the  least  movement  of  the  dear  invalid,  and 
watching  him  with  an  eagerness,  which  was 
quite  touching. 

After  some  weeks  of  pain  and  suffering  her 
master  died.  Lilly  was  apparently  perfectly 
aware  of  what  had  happened,  for  when  she  rose 
to  lick  his  hand  it  was  cold  and  stiff,  and  no 
longer  greeted  her  as  was  its  custom  with  a 
tender  little  pat.  Now  of  course  she  could  not 
remain  in  her  corner  of  the  bed-room ;  so  she 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  servant  who 
used  lo  wash  her,  to  whom  she  was  much  at- 
tached. Every  thing  was  done  that  loving 
thought  could  suggest  to  soothe  the  grief  of  this 
faithful  little  creature ;  but  all  was  useless,  Lilly 
would  not  be  comforted. 

Her  meals  remained  untouched.  She  wan- 
dered about  in  a  sort  of  hopeless  despairing 
way,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  ran 
to  the  door  of  her  dear  dead  master's  room, 
where  she  scratched  and  whined  piteously  for 
admittance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
servant  came  to  my  room,  I  perceived  that  she 
had  been  crying. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  I. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears, 
"dear  little  Lilly  is  dead!" 
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Yes,  it  was  true.  Lilly  had  died  in  the  night. 
Her  grief  had  been  too  much  for  her.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  master  she  loved,  life  had  lost  all 
happiness  and  pleasure  for  her.  He  was  gone, 
and  her  little  heart  was  broken.  The  same  day 
that  he  was  borne  to  his  grave  in  the  quiet 
church-yard,  Lilly  was  taken  to  a  grave  dug  for 
her  beneath  a  tree  in  the  garden,  and  when  we 
laid  her  there,  we  felt  that  a  more  faithful,  lov- 
ing little  creature  had- never  breathed. 

No  words  of  mine  are  needed  to  point  out  the 
lesson  which  Lilly's  obedience  in  life  and  devo- 
tion in  death  so  touchingly  taught  She  will 
ever  hold  a  strong  place  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  knew  her. 


DO  N'T  BE  TOO  CERTAIN. 


AY,  now  boys,  don't  be  too  certain.  Re- 
member that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  be 
mistaken.   And  if  you  permit  yourself  to  be 
mistaken  a  great  many  times,- every  body  will 
lose  confidence  in  what  you  say.  They  will  feel 
no  security  in  trusting  to  your  word.  Never 
make  a  positive  statement  without  you  know  it 
is  as  you  say.   If  you  have  any  doubts  remove 
them,  by  examination,  before  speaking  confi- 
dently.  Do  V  be  too  certain. 
"John,  where  is  the  hammer?" 
"It  is  in  the  corn-house." 
"  No,  it  is  not  there ;  I  have  just  been  looking 
there." 

"Well,  I  know  it  is  there;  I  saw  it  there  not 
half  an  hour  ago." 

"If  you  saw  it  there,  it  must  be  there,  of" 
course.    But  suppose  you  go  and  fetch  it." 

John  goes  to  the  corn-house,  and  presently 
returns  with  a  small  ax  in  his  hand. 

"O,  it  was  the  ax  I  saw.  The  handle  was 
sticking  out  from  a  half-bushel  measure.  I 
thought  it  was  the  hammer." 

"Well,  don't  be  too  certain  another  time." 

"Yes,  father,  but  I  did  really  think  I  saw  it, 
or  I  should  not  have  said  so." 

"But  you  said  positively  that  you  did  see  it, 
not  that  you  thought  you  saw  it.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  two  answers.  Do 
not  permit  yourself  to  make  a  positive  state- 
ment, even  about  small  matters,  unless  you  are 
quite  sure  ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  find  the  habit 
growing  upon  you,  and  by  and  by  you  will  begin 
to  make  loose  replies  to  questions  of  great 
importance.   Do  n't  be  too  certain." 

John  wandered  off  to  the  house,  trying  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  in  the  right  after  all. 

'  His  father  had  given  him  a  pretty  wooden 
snow-shovel  the  Winter  before,  and  John  had 
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taken  great  delight  in  shoveling  the  clean,  white 
snow  daring  Winter. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  April.  The  sun 
shone  warm,  and  the  birds  sang  gayly  in  the 
trees.  John  shouldered  his  pretty  shovel  and 
was  marching  off  with  it. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  snow- 
shovel,  John  ?'  said  his  grandmother. 

"  I 'm  going  to  put  it  away  in  the  barn,  for 
the  Summer,  so  that  it  need  n't  get  broke." 

"  SeentB  to  me  I  would  not  put  it  away  just 
yet ;  we  may  have  more  snow  pretty  soon,"  said 
the  old  lady. 

"  O,  fiddle-dee-dee !  we  shall  not  have  any 
more  snow  until  next  Winter ;  I 'm  sure  of 
that  Don't  you  see  how  warm  it  is?  The 
lilacs  have  all  budded,  the  peas  have  come  up, 
and  the  robins  and  martins  are  singing  about 
I  know  it  won't  snow  any  more." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  will  not,"  said  his  grand- 
mother, "but  do  n't  be  too  certain  ;  it  looks  like 
a  storm  now." 

"Do  n't  be  too  certain?  The  words  rang  in 
John's  ears,  but  he  carried  on  his  shovel,  and 
stowed  it  carefully  away  in  the  barn. 

The  next  morning  what  was  his  amazement 
to  see  the  ground  white  with  snow,  and  the 
storm  violently  beating  against  his  chamber 
window.  It  continued  to  snow  all  day  long, 
and  the  next  morning  it  lay  in  great  drifts 
around  the  house.  John  waded  down  to  the 
barn  for  his  shovel,  and  soon  cleared  the  paths 
of  snow.  When  he  came  to  his  breakfast  he 
declared  he  would  not  put  away  his  shovel  again 
until  the  first  of  July,  at  the  very  least 


WALKING  WITH  JESUS. 

"  T  WANT  to  live  like  one  of  Jesus'  chil- 
J-  dren,"  said  a  young  girl  to  her  teacher, 

"but  it  seems  to  me  I  don't  know  how." 
"When  you  are  at  school  or  away  from  home, 

do  you  not  often  think  or  speak  of  your  mother  ?" 

asked  her  teacher. 
"Why,  certainly;  every  hour  in  the  day,  I 

suppose,"  replied  the  pupil,  wondering  at  such 

a  question. 

"Do  you  recollect  what  is  said  about  the 
disciples  as  they  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Em- 
maus  ?" 

"  I  do  n't  think  I  do." 

"Then  turn  to  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Luke,  and  read  from  the  thirteenth  verse." 

"Ah,  there  is  your  answer,"  interrupted  the 
teacher,  as  the  fifteenth  verse  was  read:  "  If  we 
would  have  Jesus  walk  with  us,  we  must  have 
him  in  our  thoughts  and  on  our  lips." 
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JHE  pAMILY  CIRCLE. 


Providence. — I  could  write  down  twenty  cases 
wherein  I  wished  God  had  done  otherwise  than  he 
did  ;  but  which  I  now  see,  had  I  my  own  will,  would 
have  led  to  extensive  mischieC  The  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  a  life  of  paradoxies.  He  must  lay  hold  on 
God ;  he  must  follow  hard  after  him ;  he  must  de- 
termine not  to  let  him  go.  And  yet  he  must  learn 
to  let  God  alone.  Quietness  before  God  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  Christian  graces — to  sit 
where  he  places  us ;  to  be  what  he  would  have  us  be, 
and  this  as  long  as  be  pleases.  We  are  like  a  player 
at  bowls ;  if  he  has  given  his  bowl  too  little  bias,  he 
cries,  "  Flee ;"  if  he  has  given  it  too  much,  he  cries, 
"  Bub ;"  you  see  him  lifting  his  leg,  and  bending  his 
body,  in  conformity  to  the  motion  he  would  impart 
to  the  bowl.  Thus  I  have  felt  with  regard  to  my  dis- 
pensations ;  I  would  urge  them  or  restrain  them ;  I 
would  assimilate  them  to  the  habits  of  my  mind. 
But  I  have  smarted  for  this  under  severe  visitations. 
It  may  seem  a  harsh,  but  it  is  a  wise  and  gracious 
dispensation  toward  a  man,  when,  the  instant  he 
stretches  out  his  hand 40  order  his  affairs,  God  forces 
him  to  withdraw  it  Concerning  what  is  morally 
good  or  evil,  we  are  sufficiently  informed  for  our 
direction ;  but  concerning  what  is  naturally  good  or 
evil,  we  are  ignorance  itself  Restlessness  and  self- 
will  are  opposed  to  our  duty  in  these  cases. — Ctcil. 

The  Baby. — In  his  recent  volume  entitled  "  Soci- 
ety and  Solitude,"  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says: 
"  The  perfection  for  the  providence  for  childhood  is 
easily  acknowledged.  The  care  which  covers  the 
seed  of  the  tree  under  tough  husks  and  stony  cases, 
provides  for  the  human  plant  the  mother's  breast  and 
the  father's  house.  The  size  of  the  nestler  is  comic, 
and  its  tiny,  beseeching  weakness  is  compensated 
perfectly  by  the  one  happy,  patronizing  look  of  the 
mother,  who  is  a  sort  of  high  reposing  Providence 
toward  it  Welcome  to  the  parents  the  pony  strug- 
gle, strong  in  his  weakness,  his  little  arms  more  irre- 
sistible than  the  soldier's,  his  lips  touched  with  per- 
suasion which  Chatham  and  Pericles  in  manhood 
had  not.  His  unaffected  lamentations  when  he  lifts 
np  his  voice  on  high,  or,  more  beautiful,  the  sobbing 
child — the  face  all  liquid  grief,  as  he  tries  to  swallow 
his  vexation — soften  all  hearts  to  pity,  and  to  mirth- 
ful and  clamorous  compassion.  The  small  despot 
asks  so  little  that  all  reason  and  all  nature  are  on  his 
side.    His  ignorance  is  more  charming  than  all 


knowledge,  and  his  little  sins  more  bewitched  than 
any  virtue.  His  flesh  is  angels'  flesh,  all  alive." 
"  Infancy," says  Coleridge,  "presents  body  and  spirit 
in  unity:  the  body  is  all  animated."  All  day,  be- 
tween his  three  or  four  sleeps,  he  coos  like  a  pigeon- 
house,  sputters  and  spurs,  and  puts  on  his  faces  of 
importance,  and  when  he  fasts  the  little  Pharisee 
fails  not  to  sound  his  trumpet  before  him.  By  lamp- 
light, he  delights  in  shadows  on  the  wall ;  by  daylight, 
in  yellow  and  scarlet  Carry  him  out  of  doors — he 
is  overpowered  by  the  light  and  by  the  extent  of 
natural  objects,  and  is  silent.  Then  presently  be- 
gins his  use  of  his  Angers,  and  he  studies  power — 
the  lesson  of  his  race.  First  it  appears  in  no  great 
harm,  in  architectural  tastes.  Out  of  blocks,  thread- 
spools,  cards,  and  checkers  he  will  build  his  pyramid 
with  the  gravity  of  Palladio.  With  an  acoustic  appa- 
ratus of  whistle  and  rattle,  he  explores  the  law  of 
sound.  But  chiefly,  like  his  senior  countrymen,  the 
young  American  studies  new  and  speedier  modes  of 
transportation.  Mistrusting  the  cunning  of  his  smalt 
legs,  he  wishes  to  ride  on  the  necks  and  shoulders 
of  all  flesh.  The  small  enchanter  nothing  can  with- 
stand—no seniority  of  age,  no  gravity  of  character : 
uncles,  aunts,  grandsires,  grandmas,  fall  an  easy 
prey ;  he  conforms  to  nobody,  all  conform  to  him ; 
all  caper  and  make  mouths,  and  babble  and  chirrup 
to  him.  On  the  strongest  shoulders  he  rides,  and 
pulls  the  hair  of  laureled  heads. 

Woman  and  Christianity.— In  his  speech  at  the 
recent  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Rev.  John  Walton  gave  utterance  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Christianity  has  done  more  for  woman  than  it  has 
done  for  man,  and  she  responds  with  a  purer  devo- 
tion and  a  more  vital  attachment.  But  woman's 
greatest  glory  is  the  untold  story  of  ber  services  and 
her  sufferings  in  missionary  lands.  I  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  the  brightest  and  bravest  deeds  done  in 
mission  fields  have  been  done,  not  by  men,  but  by 
the  women— not  by  the  heroes,  but  by  the  hero- 
ines of  the  Cross.  Need  I  scruple  to  say,  that  the 
noblest  women  that  ever  walked  on  God's  earth  have 
been  missionaries'  wives  ?  The  missionary  vocation, 
of  all  others,  is  that  which  roost  successfully  devel- 
ops the  highest  virtues  in  the  character  of  woman. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  a  woman  is  made  of,  pass 
her  through  the  fire.  .Her  power  of  endurance,  her 
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fertility  of  resource,  her  unfailing  courage,  her  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  her  beautiful  sympathy,  it  is  the 
fire  that  intensifies  each  womanly  excellence,  and 
makes  it  shine  like  burnished  gold.  We  have  all 
felt  the  pang  of  separation  in  thinking  of  the  part- 
ings on  mission  shores.  I  have  wept  and  wondered, 
and  wept  again  over  the  chapter  which  tells  the  story 
of  Dr.  Judson  and  his  wife  at  St  Helena.  That 
heroic  woman,  with  the  missionary  spirit  strong  in 
death,  had  fully  reconciled  herself  to  the  thought  of 
the  separation  from  her  husband.  He  was  to  return 
to  his  work  in  Burmah,  and  she  and  the  children 
were  to  go  on  to  America  alone,  and  thus  she  sang- 
on  a  foreign  soil : 

"  We  are  petting  on  thin  green  island,  love, 
Thou  for  the  eastern  main, 
1  for  the  setting  sun,  love, 
Ol  »ooo  to aseet  again  1" 

Contrary  to  her  thought,  and  contrary  to  her  hus- 
band's hope,  that  was  a  longer  parting.  She  went, 
as  Dr.  Judson  beautifully  says,  not  to  the  setting  sun, 
but  to  the  sun  of  glory  that  never  sets.  All  that 
could  die  of  such  a  woman  rests  in  a  shady  spot  in 
that  historic  isle,  and  on  her  tombstone  is  carved 
this  verse : 

41  She  sleeps  sweetly  here  on  this  rock  of  the  ocean. 
Away  from  the  home  of  her  youth ; 
And  far  from  the  laud  where,  with  heart-felt  devotion, 
She  scattered  the  bright  beams  of  truth." 

Servant  Girls — by  a  Servant  Girl.— Can  you 
fancy  yourself  in  a  foreign  land,  away  from  kindred, 
ministering  only  to  the  physical  wants  of  stran- 
gers, for  a  sum  that  keeps  you  simply  in  a  decent 
garb  of  a  Sunday,  and  lays  up  a  trifle  against  a  rainy 
day,  but  with  the  same  tread-mill  of  hopeless  every- 
day life  ?  Would  you  think  it  too  much,  then,  to 
hear  a  friendly  word  now  and  again  from  a  cheery 
mistress ;  to  have  frequent  inquiries  as  to  your 
homes  and  friends;  to  have  an  illustrated  paper 
offered  to  you  occasionally  to  brighten  your  life  and 
give  you  some  notions  of  the  outside  world  ?  And, 
granting  that  your  religious  faith  differed  from  that 
of  your  employer,  would  it  tend  to  make  you  more 
bigoted  or  more  liberal  if  she  should  occasionally 
tell  you  what  was  doing  in  your  own  Church,  without, 
any  accompanying  comment,  leaving  the  truth  to 
work  itself  out,  but  showing  you  that  she  was  inter- 
ested in  all  progress.  Ah,  dear  ladies,  believe  us — 
for  we  have  proved  it— you  risk  nothing  in  these  kind 
offices — you  gain  every  thing.  Your  grace  and  tact 
preserve  your  station — have  no  fear  on  that  point. 
You  need  no  self-assertion  for  what  should  be  self- 
impressing.  Make  for  those  girls  homes,  and  there 
will  be  less  talk  of  places.  Interest  yourselves  in 
them,  make  them  feel  that  you  are  their  best,  their 
wisest  friend,  and  you  need  not  fear  that  they  will 
desert  you  for  a  stranger.  Do  not  expect  them  to 
be  perfect,  for  you  can  not  find  that  in  any  relation 
of  life,  but  let  them  see  that  you  feel  your  relation  to 
them  to  be  one  of  reciprocal  duties,  that  while  they 
serve  you  conscientiously,  you  will  use  your  intelli- 
gence, your  judgment,  in  their  behalf,  in  tboughtful- 


ness  of  their  interest,  both  in  their  business  and  in 
their  pleasure,  their  income  and  their  expenditure. 
This  can  be  done  without  interference,  and  will 
gather  you  a  rich  harvest  in  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  your  household.  Try  not  to  adapt  yourself  to 
supaosed  peculiarities  of  nationality,  treat  human 
nature  humanely,  and  you  wQl  need  no  special  rules 
for  government  of  servants. 

Hand-Shaking. — In  early  and  barbarous  times, 
when  every  savage  or  semi-savage  was  his  own  law- 
giver, judge,  soldier,  and  policeman,  and  had  to 
watch  over  his  own  safety  in  default  of  all  other 
protection,  two  friends  or  acquaintances,  or  two 
strangers,  desiring  to  be  friends  or  acquaintances, 
when  they  chanced  to  meet,  offered  each  to  the  other 
the  right  hand — the  hand  alike  of  offense  and  defense, 
the  hand  that  wielded  the  sword,  the  dagger,  the  club, 
the  tomahawk,  or  other  weapon  of  war.  Each  did  this 
to  show  that  the  band  was  empty,  and  that  neither 
war  nor  treachery  was  intended.  A  man  can  not 
well  stab  another  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  shaking 
hands  with  him,  unless  be  be  a  double-dyed  traitor 
and  villain,  and  strives  to  aim  a  cowardly  blow  with 
the  left,  while  giving  the  right  and  pretending  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  his  victim.  The  custom  of  hand- 
shaking prevails,  more  or  less,  among  all  civilized 
nations,  and  is  the  tacit  avowal  of  friendship  and 
good-will,  just  as  the  kiss  is  of  a  warmer  passion. 

Indies,  as  every  one  must  have  remarked,  seldom 
or  never  shake  hands  with  the  cordiality  of  gentle- 
men, unless  it  be  with  each  other.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  It  is  for  them  to  receive  homage,  not  to 
give  it.  They  can  not  be  expected  to  show  to  per- 
sons of  the  other  sex  a  warmth  of  greeting  which  might 
be  misinterpreted,  unless  such  persons  are  very  closely 
related  to  them  by  family  or  anection,  in  which  cases 
hand-shaking  is  not  needed,  and  the  lips  do  more 
agreeable  duty. 

Every  man  shakes  hands  according  to  his  nature, 
whether  it  be  timid  or  aggressive,  proud  or  humble, 
courteous  or  churlish,  vulgar  or  refined,  sincere  or 
hypocritical,  enthusiastic  or  indifferent  The  nicest 
refinements  and  idiosyncrasies  of  character  may  often 
be  discoverable  in  this  fashion. 

Children's  Sight. — What  is  commonly  called, 
near-sightedness  has  increased  greatly  within  the  last 
half  aentury,  and  it  is  time  parents,  teachers,  and 
guardians  understood  more  about  it  Children  are 
often  subjected  to  severe  punishments,  both  at  home 
and  in  schools,  for  offenses  they  can  not  avoid  possi- 
bly, from  defect  in  their  eye-sight  At  a  teachers' 
convention  in  Boston,  last  week,  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Williams,  now  one  of  the  eminent  oculists  of  the 
country,  had  something  to  say  on  the  near-sighted- 
ness of  children,  many  of  whom,  he  remarked,  had 
defective  vision  years  before  it  was  discovered.  Some 
very  clear-sighted  children  could  not  use  their  "eyes 
steadily  for  any  length  of  time  without  blurring, 
owing  to  a  defect  in  the  accommodative  muscles,  a 
brief  rest  enabling  them  to  see  clearly  again.  They 
were  apt  to  make  absurd  mistakes  in  reading,  and  to 
study  poorly,  .which  teachers  and  others  thought  was 
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owing  to  idleness.  Blindness  sometimes  supervened 
in  a  single  day.  Many  individuals  were  born  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  myopia,  and  had  near-sightedness 
brought  on  by  studiousness.  Near-sightedness  was 
not  known  among  the  savages  of  uneducated  races, 
and  appeared  most  among  those  of  the  highest  cult- 
ure. The  eye  should  never  be  strained  to  see 
objects  it  should  not  see,  or  devoted  to  too  small 
type  or  work.  Children  who  were  ambitious  to  keep 
up  with  their  classes  often  were  allowed  to  go  on 
until  their  eyes  were  ruined.  These  cases  often 
began  with  slight  symptoms.  Such  children  should 
not  be  compelled  to  study  continuously ;  should  not 
care  where  they  were  in  their  class ;  should  keep  the 
head  erect  and  hold  the  book  up.  Teachers  should 
aid  the  child  as  far  as  possible.  The  object  of  edu- 
cation, the  doctor  said,  was  not  to  cram,  but  to  pre- 
pare the  child  for  duties. 

The  Czar  and  the  Russian  Ladies.— The  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias  has  issued  an  imperial  ukase,  and 
henceforth  no  more  Paris  fashion  journals  will  be 
allowed  within  the  limits  of  the  vast  dominions  of 
Alexander  II.  No  bewitching  La  Mode  Ulustree, 
no  oracular  Bon  Ton,  will  henceforth  be  seen  within 
the  precincts  of  a  Russian  lady's  dwelling.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  the  monotony  and  the  dreariness  of 
the  existence  of  the  young  Russian  belles,  deprived 
of  the  pictures  of  the  latest  Paris  fashions,  the  newest 
style  of  panniers,  the  full  description  of  the  freshest 
toilets,  the  bonnets,  the  trains,  the  trimmings,  the 
flummery,  and  the  flounces,  whose  weekly  changes 
recorded  in  the  journals,  and  pictured  in  the  fashion- 
plates,  rule  the  fashionable  world  with  resistless 
power.  But  the  feminine  mind  is  inventive,  and  we 
believe  the  pretty  Russians  will  manage  in  some  way 
to  evade  the  imperial  edict  A  glorious  prestige  will 
be  imparted  to  fashion  journals  which  they  never 
enjoyed  before.  Although  we  have  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  we  think  he  has 
embarked  on  a  dangerous  speculation.  Either  there 
will  be  a  revolution  or  the  ladies  will  have  Paris 
fashions. 

At  least  we  are  glad  we  do  not  live  in  Russia  or  in 
Poland,  where  the  ladies  are  forbidden  by  the  same 
autocratic  power  to  wear  bouquets. 

Manners. — Young  folks  should  be  mannerly. 
How  to  be  so  is  the  question.  Many  good  boys  and 
girls  feel  that  they  can  not  behave  to  suit  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  company.  They  feel  timid,  bash- 
ful, and  self-distrustful  the  moment  they  are  ad- 
dressed by  a  stranger  or  appear  in  company.  There 
is  but  one  way  to  get  over  this  feeling,  and  to  acquire 
graceful  and  easy  manners ;  that  is,  to  do  the  best 
they  can  all  the  time  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad. 
Good  manners  are  not  learned  from  arbitrary  teach- 
ings so  much  as  acquired  from  habit  They  grow 
upon  us  by  use.  We  must  be  courteous,  agreeable, 
civil,  kind,  gentlemanly,  and  womanly  at  home,  and 
then  it  will  soon  become  a  kind  of  second  nature  to 
be  so  every-where.  A  coarse,  rough  manner  at 
home  begets  a  habit  of  roughness,  which  we  can  not 
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lay  off  if  we  try,  when  we  go  among  strangers.  The 
most  agreeable  people  we  have  ever  known  in  com- 
pany are  those  that  are  perfectly  agreeable  at  home. 
Home  is  the  school  for  all  best  things,  especially  for 
good  manners. 

Source  and  Effect  of  Hope. — Hopefulness  is 
the  mother  of  happiness.  The  truly  hopeful  are 
never  the  truly  miserable.  They  see  a  light  ahead, 
even  at  the  midnight  Whence  comes  hopefulness  ? 
Some  one  has  thus  declared :  True  hope  is  based  on 
energy  of  character.  A  strong  mind  always  hopes, 
and  has  always  cause  to  hope,  because  it  knows  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs,  and  how  slight  a  circum- 
stance may  change  the  whole  course  of  events  1  Such 
a  spirit,  too,  rests  upon  itself;  it  is  not  confined  to 
partial  views,  or  to  one  particular  object.  And.  if,  at 
last,  all  should  be  lost,  it  has  saved  itself— its  own 
integrity  and  worth.  Hope  awakens  courage,  while 
despondency  is  the  last  of  all  evils ;  it  is  the  aban- 
donment of  good — the  giving  up  of  the  battle  of  life 
with  dead  nothingness.  He  who  can  impart  courage 
in  the  human  soul  is  its  best  physician. 

The  Laugh  of  Woman. — A  woman  has  no  natu- 
ral gift  more  bewitching  than  a  sweet  laugh.  It  is 
like  the  sound  of  flutes  upon  the  water.  It  leads 
from  her  in  a  clear  sparkling  rill ;  and  the  heart  that 
hears  it  feels  as  if  bathed  in  the  cool,  exhilarating 
spring.  Have  you  ever  pursued  an  unseen  figure 
through  the  trees,  led  on  by  a  fairy  laugh,  now  here, 
now  there,  now  lost,  now  found?  We  have.  And 
we  are  pursuing  that  wandering  voice  to  this  day. 
Sometimes  it  comes  to  us  in  the  midst  of  care  and 
sorrow,  or  irksome  business,  and  then  we  turn  away 
and  listen,  and  hear  it  ringing  throughout  the  room 
like  a  silver  bell,  with  power  to  scare  away  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  mind  How  much  we  owe  to  that 
sweet  laugh !  It  turns  prose  to  poetry ;  it  flings 
showers  of  sunshine  over  the  darkness  of  the  wood 
in  which  we  are  traveling;  it  touches  with  delight 
even  our  sleep,  which  is  no  more  the  image  of  death, 
but  is  consumed  with  dreams  that  are  the  shadows 
of  immortality. 

Fidelity  in  Little  Things.— Great  virtues  are 
rare;  the  occasions  for  them  are  very  rare;  and 
when  they  do  occur,  we  are  prepared  for  them ;  we 
are  excited  by  the  grandeur  of  the  sacrifice ;  we  are 
supported  either  by  the  splendor  of  the  deed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  or  by  the  self-complaisancy  that 
we  experience  from  the  performance  of  an  uncommon 
action.  Little  things  are  unforeseen ;  they  return 
every  moment ;  they  come  in  contact  with  our  pride, 
our  indolence,  our  haughtiness,  our'readiness  to  take 
offense  ;  they  contradict  our  inclinations  perpetually. 
It  is,  however,  only  by  fidelity  in  little  things  that  a 
true  and  constant  love  to  God  can  be  distinguished 
from  a  passing  fervor  of  spirit 

Exchanging  the  Keys. — Feltham  once  gave  ut- 
terance to  this  sentiment,  on  the  inviolability  of 
friendship :  When  two  friends  part,  they  should  lock 
up  one  another's  secrets  and  interchange  their  keys. 
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Our  Oriental  Missions.    Volume  I.   India  and 
China.     Volume  II.    China  and  Bulgaria.  By 
Edward  Thornton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    Wilh  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Author.    \(mo.    Pp.  267, 
281.    $1.25  per  Volume.    Cincinnati:  Hitchcock 
&•  Walden.   New  York:  Carlton  cr»  Lanahan. 
How  short  a  time  it  seems  to  us  since  Bishop 
Thomson  entered  our  office  with  the  manuscripts  of 
these  volumes,  and  with  characteristic  modesty  placed 
them  on  our  table  with  the  direction  to  publish  or 
reject  them,  cut,  prune,  or  change  them  as  we  should 
judge  best    He  was  then  in  apparent  excellent 
health,  and  we  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  that  many 
years  yet  remained  to  him  of  active  and  efficient  life 
as  a  Bishop,  and  that  many  more  volumes,  in  spite 
of  his  excessive  modesty,  would  yet  be  given  to  the 
Church  and  the  world  from  his  classic  and  eloquent 
pen.   Scarcely  four  weeks  had  passed  till  his  work 
was  done  on  earth,  and  his  pure  and  noble  spirit  had 
gone  to  God. 

It  is  a  matter  of  devout  thankfulness  that  the  ma- 
terial of  these  two  volumes  was  put  in  order  for  pub- 
lication by  the  Bishop  during  the  brief  leisure  of  last 
Winter.  Of  course  every  body  knows  that  these 
essays,  or  chapters,  or  whatever  we  may  choose  to 
call  them,  embody  the  results  of  the  Bishop's  obser- 
vations during  his  visit  to  our  missions  in  China, 
India,  and  Bulgaria.  Some  of  them  have  appeared 
in  letters  and  articles  published  in  our  Church  peri- 
odicals ;  but  even  these  underwent  a  thorough  revis- 
ion under  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  to  serve  this  new 
purpose,  while  the  greater  part  of  both  volumes  is 
original  matter,  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
Both  of  our  Bishops  who  visited  our  "  Oriental  Mis- 
sions" have  suddenly  been  called  away,  and  the 
Church  thereby  loses  the  benefit  of  their  personal 
utterances  of  what  they  saw,  and  of  the  views  and 
plans  which  they  formed  from  their  own  experience. 
But  their  works  are  still  with  us.  These  two  vol- 
umes, and  two  similar  ones  containing  the  letters  of 
Bishop  Kingsley,  are  all  that  are  left  to  us  of  their 
missionary  experience  and  observation.  They  con- 
stitute an  invaluable  legacy  to  the  Church.  We 
shall  be  greatly  mistaken  and  disappointed  if  our 
people  do  not  demand  them  in  thousands.  We 
would  especially  commend  these  volumes  also  to 
those  who  provide  for  our  Sunday-school  libraries. 
Besides  the  personal  observations  of  Bishop  Thom- 
son on  our  missions  in  the  far  East,  and  on  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  are  located,  their  manners, 
customs,  religions,  etc,  the  second  volume  contains 
essays  on  such  subjects  as  "Pagan  and  Christian 
Civilization  Contrasted,"  "Condition  and  Prospect 
of  the  Christian  Church,"  "General  Reflections  on 
the  Church,"  and  "  The  Decaying  Condition  of  False 
Religions."   The  work  closes  with  an  interesting 


biographical  sketch  of  the  deceased  Bishop,  and  the 
first  volume  contains  an  excellent  steel  portrait.  The 
volumes  are  issued  in  very  neat  style,  and  yet  are 
very  cheap. 

Sacred  Memories  ;  or,  Annals  of  Deceased  Preach- 
ers of  the  New  York  and  New  York  East  Confer- 
ences. By  Rev.  W.  C.  Smith.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Bishop  Janes.  \(mo.  Pp.  357.  New  York: 
Carlton  &•  Lanahan.  Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  6* 
Walden. 

This  volume  contains  excellent  sketches  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  ministers  connected  with  the 
New  York  and  New  York  East  Conferences,  who 
died  during  the  twenty  years  that  intervened  between 
the  division  of  the  Conference  in  1848  and  the  re- 
union services  of  the  two  bodies  in  1868,  together 
with  the  order  of  exercises  and  addresses  delivered 
on  that  interesting  occasion.  It  contains  many  pre- 
cious names,  and  suggests  many  valuable  lessons. 
It  by  no  means  lacks  variety,  as  it  presents  men  of 
all  grades  of  talent  and  various  work,  such  as  itin- 
erants, missionaries,  historians,  authors,  publishers, 
editors,  presidents  of  educational  institutions,  etc 
It  will  be  a  welcome  book  to  many  we  are  sure. 
Hundreds  are  living  to  whom  these  men  were  re- 
lated by  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  thousands  who  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  their  ministry.  Bishop  Janes 
beautifully  says :  "  To  those  who  knew  them  person- 
ally, their  memory  is  as  fragrant  as  the  spices  in  the 
garden  of  the  Lord ;  to  those  who  were  converted 
through  their  ministry,  their  names  are  as  ointment 
poured  forth ;  to  those  who  were  edified  and  encour- 
aged by  them  in  their  struggles  for  goodness  and  for 
glory,  the  remembrance  of  them  is  very  precious." 

Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy  ;  or.  The  Re- 
lation between  Spontaneous  Thought  i  t  Greece  and 
the  Positive  Teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
By  B.  F.  Cocker,  D.  £>.,  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Mickigm. 
limo.   Pp.  S3 1.   New  York:  Carlton  &•  Lanahan. 
Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  cV  Walden. 
Here  is  food  for  the  mind  and  the  heart,  a  volume 
for  students  and  thinkers;  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
contributions  of  American  literature  to  a  history  of 
philosophy,  and  to  a  true  philosophy  of  Christian 
history.   It  is  a  book  to  be  read  slowly,  to  be  esti- 
mated in  its  value,  not  by  disconnected  passages  or 
unfinished  propositions,  but  by  the  entire  line  of 
thought  and  investigation.   It  is  easy  to  misconceive 
the  purpose  of  the  author.   He  is  not  a  "rational- 
ist ;"  he  is  not  a  mere  speculative  philosopher;  be  is 
a  true  Christian,  and  is  only  seeking  for  a  deeper 
foundation  and  a  broader  unity  for  the  Christian  fchh 
than  mere  dogmatic  theology.   He  aims  to  show 
that  this  foundation  and  this  broader  unity  are  fond 
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in  the  facts  of  nature  and  humanity ;  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Christian  system  does  not  repose  alone  on 
the  peculiar  and  supernatural  events  which  occurred 
in  Palestine,  but  also  on  the  still  broader  foundations 
of  the  ideas  and  laws  of  the  reason,  and  the  common 
wants  and  instinctive  yearnings  of  the  human  heart 
It  is  the  author's  conviction  "  that  the  course  and 
constitution  of  nature,  the  whole  current  of  history, 
and  the  entire  development  of  human  thought  in  the 
ages  anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer  center 
in,  and  can  only  be  interpreted  by,  the  purpose  of 
redemption."  We  believe  the  author's  doctrine,  and 
that  in  this  noble  volume  he  has  made  it  good. 
Whoever  reads  it  will  have  a  broader  intellectual 
view  of  human  history  and  a  tenderer  sympathy  for  the 
whole  great  human  brotherhood. 
Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Ryle,  B.  A.,  St.  John.  Vol.  II.  \2n$o. 
^.382.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  cV  Bros.  Cin- 
cinnati: George  Crosby. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Ryle  is  well  known  in  America ; 
his  Notes  have  met  with  much  favor ;  they  are  plain, 
positive,  and  practical.  His  style  is  excellent ;  he 
goes  directly  to  the  subject,  and  from  the  subject 
soon  reaches  the  heart  of  the  reader.  His  works  are 
deservedly  popular  among  evangelical  Christians  of 
every  name. 

An  English-Greek  Lexicon.  By  C.  D.  Yonge. 
Edited  by  Henry  Drisler,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Columbia  College.  8vo.  Pp.  663  and  cxv. 
New  York:  Harper  &•  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Rob- 
ert Clarke  cV  Co.  ' 

A  complete  English-Greek  lexicon  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  to  classical  students  and  scholars. 
This  one  will,  therefore,  be  promptly  welcomed,  and 
in  its  completeness  will  be  found  to  meet  the  want. 
It  is  superior  in  its  arrangements  to  any  we  have  yet 
seen.  The  present  edition  is  a  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Yonge's,  the  best  hitherto  given  to  the  En- 
glish scholar.   It  contains  a  very  large  vocabulary 
of  English  words  and  phrases  and  their  Greek  equiv- 
alents.  The  Lexicon  is  preceded  by  a  very  learned 
essay  on  the  order  of  words  in  Attic  Greek  Prose,  by 
Professor  Charles  Short,  and  is  followed  by  a  list  of 
proper  names,  and  a  copious  collection  of  Greek 
synonyms,  from  the  French  of  Alex.  Pillon,  edited 
by  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold.  The  student  has  thus  put 
into  his  hands  all  that  he  requires  for  Greek  compo- 
sition except  the  syntactical  rules,  which  of  course 
he  must  learn  from  his  grammar. 
The  Principles  of  Logic.;  for  High  Schools  and 
Colleges.   By  A.  Schuyler,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Logic  in  Baldwin  University. 
\2mo.  Pp.  168.  Cincinnati:  Wilson,  Hinkle  cV  Co. 
The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought  :  Beinga  Tact- 
Book  of  Formal  Logic.   By  James  If  Cosh,  LL.  D„ 
President  of  New  Jersey  College,  Princeton,  limo. 
Pp.  21*.   New  York  :  Robert  Carter  A*  Bros.  Cin- 
cinnati: George  Crosby. 

These  are  two  excellent  text-books  in  the  depart- 
ment of  which  they  treat  The  former  is  systematic, 
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scientific,  compact,  and  brief,  just  the  kind  of  text- 
book from  which  to  gather  a  concise  and  symmetri- 
cal view  of  the  science.  The  latter  is  argumentative 
and  discursive,  and  might  admirably  follow  a  course 
in  the  former.  Both  works  will  at  once  commend 
themselves  to  teachers,  both  exhibiting  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  subject  by  their  respective  authors. 

A  German  Course;  Adapted  to  use  in  Colleges, 
High-schools,  and  Academies.  By  George  F.  Com- 
fort, A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Aesthetics  in  Alleghany  College,  limo.  Pp.  498. 
New  York :  Harper  cV  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  <5r*  Co. 

G/ssar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  ; 
With  Explanatory  Notes,  a  Copious  Dictionary,  and 
a  Map  of  Gaul.  By  Albert  Harkness,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Brown  University.  12010.  Pp.  377.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  cV  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  cV  Co. 

The  Natural  Speaker  :  Being  Selections  to  Aid  the 
Student  in  Acquiring  a  Simple,  Natural,  Business- 
like Style  of  Speaking.   By  Joseph  Alden,  D.  £>  ., 
LL.  D.,  President  of  New  York  State  Normal 
School.    \tmo.   Pp.  302.    New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &•  Co.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &•  Co. 
Mary's  Grammar,  Interspersed  with  Stories,  and  In- 
tended for  the  Use  of  Children.   By  Mrs.  Marcet, 
Author  of  "Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  etc.  itmo. 
Pp.  240.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  cV  Co.  Cin- 
cinnati: Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 
The  First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to  Cultivate 
the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.    By  Eliza  You- 
mans.    l2mo.   Pp.  1 83.   New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&•  Co.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 
These  are  all  in  the  line  of  school  books,  and  the 
names  and  positions  of  their  respective  authors  are 
guarantees  of  the'ir  excellence.    They  all  exhibit 
progress  in  the  methods  of  education,  better  under- 
standing of  the  student's  mind  and  wants,  and  great 
improvement  in  the  adaptation  of  text-books  to  his 
necessities.    How  we  would  have  rejoiced  in  our 
school  days  over  such  an  edition  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries as  Professor  Harkness  here  gives  us.  We 
are  sure  we  should  know  more  German  and  know  it 
better  if  Comfort's  "  Course  in  German  "  had  been 
published  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  we  would  have  been 
as  happy  as  little  Mary  in  the  study  of  Grammar,  if 
Mrs.  Marcet  had  been  our  teacher,  and  should  have 
loved  the  plants  and  flowers  better  under  the  tuition 
of  Miss  Yonmans.    Well,  thanks  to  these  good  men 
and  women  for  these  good  books,  though  born  too 
late  for  us,  for  they  are  just  in  time  to  give  easier 
labor  and  pleasanter  tasks  to  our  children. 

Self-Help;  With  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author 
of  "Life  of  George  Stephenson,"  "The  Huguenots," 
etc.  limo.  Pp.  447.  New  York:  Harper  cV  Bros. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 
A  revised  edition  of  a  book  which  has  already  been 
received  with  great  favor  in  England,  France,  and 
America.   And  it  well  deserves  the  favor  it  has  met 
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Its  chief  object  is  to  stimulate  youths  to  apply  them- 
selves diligently  to  right  and  noble  pursuits,  and  to 
wry  upon  their  own  efforts  in  life,  rather  than  to 
depend  on  the  help  or  patronage  of  others.  It 
admirably  shows,  too,  how  the  doty  of  helping  one's 
self  in  the  highest  sense  involves  the  helping  of  one's 
neighbors.  It  teaches  chiefly  by  example,  giving  a 
long  record  of  literary  and  scientific  men,  artists, 
inventors,  educators,  philanthropists,  missionaries, 
and  martyrs,  who  have  achieved  fame  and  independ- 
ence, and  made  themselves  benefactors  of  the  race. 
Let  all  the  young  men  get  it  and  read  it. 

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  Constantinople,  The 
Crimea,  Greece,  etc.,  in  the  Suite  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.   By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  William 
Grey.    nmo.   Pp.  209.   New  York:  Harper  cV 
Bros.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 
The  tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and 
their  suite  through  Egypt  and  other  Eastern  lands 
in  1869  was  a  unique  and  interesting  one,  having,  of 
course,  incidents  growing  out  of  the  high  life  of  the 
parties  that  do  not  fall  to  ordinary  mortals  when 
traveling.    Mrs.  Grey's  journal  of  the  trip  is  racy, 
natural,  kept  just  like  a  good,  amiable  woman,  de- 
lighted with  her  voyage  and  her  company,  would  keep 
it   To  our  lady  readers  it  will  be  an  interesting 
book,  presenting  things  in  a  light  somewhat  different 
from  the  common  reports  of  travels. 

Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  The  Sonc  of  Sol- 
omon, with  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Prac- 
tical. By  Rev.  Henry  Cowles,  D.  D..  i2»/e.  Pp. 
363.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  cV  Co.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 

We  have  already  noticed  several  volumes  of  these 
admirable  Notes  on  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cowles.  They  are  learned 
without  the  show  of  learning,  and  will  unlock  to 
many  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  poets  bf  the 
Bible  which  are  often  read  only  as  words  with  little 
meaning  attaching  to  them.  Every-where  in  his 
volumes  is  found  evidence  of  a  deep  religious  experi- 
ence, of  an  earnest  love  of  the  truth,  and  entire 
freedom  from  all  fanciful  speculation.  They  are 
designed  for  both  preachers  and  people,  and  admira- 
bly serve  their  purpose. 

Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies.  By  Grace 
Aguilar.    \imo.   Pp.399.  $1. 

Woman's  Friendship.  By  the  Same.   \2mo.  Pp. 
357.    $1.   New  York:  D.  Appleton  &•  Co.  Cin- 
cinnati: Robert  Clarke  &•  Co. 
These  two  volumes  complete  the  series  of  the  new 

and  elegant  edition  of  Grace  Aguilar's  works.  They 

are  excellent  books,  pure,  instructive,  tender,  and  full 

of  good  lessons. 

God  ts  Love;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Fat/lei's  Infinite 
Affection  for  his  People.   From  the  Ninth  London 
Edition.  l6mo.  Pp.366.  New  York :  Robert  Car- 
ter <&*  Bros.    Cincinnati:  George  Crosby. 
The  great  object  of  this  little  volume  will  be  seen 

on  every  page ;  it  is  to  set  before  the  believer  the 


all-abounding  love  of  the  Father  to  those  who  ap- 
proach him  through  his  son.  It  is  a  precious  book, 
full  of  comfort  and  edification.  It  is  a  book  that  the 
reader  will  take  up  again  and  again  whenever  he 
feels  special  need  of  something  to  strengthen  his 
faith  and  melt  and  comfort  his  heart 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  By  Charles  Reads. 

Cloth.    8cw.    Pp.  207.    $1.25.    Piper,   75  cents. 

llmo.  Pp.319.   75  cents.   New  York :  Harper  cV 

Brothers.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  e>  Co. 
The  Same.    Cloth.   &vo.   Pp.  360.    $1.50.  New 

York:  Sheldon  &•  Co.    Cincinnati:  W.  S.  Thor- 

burn. 

Mr.  Reade  is  well  known  as  a  sensational  writer 
of  the  warmest  school.  "  Hard  Cash,"  "  Foul  Play," 
and  "Griffith  Gaunt"  made  him  famous  among 
lovers  of  this  kind  of  literature.  "  Put  Yourself  in 
his  Place,"  judging  from  the  great  use  that  publishers 
and  newspapers  have  made  of  it,  must  be  equal  if 
not  superior  in  sensational  power  to  any  of  the 
others. 

Queen  Hortense.   A  Life  Picture  of  the  Napo- 
leonic Era.   An  Historical  Novel.    By  L.  Muhl- 
bach.   From  the  German,  by  Chapman  Coleman. 
8w>.   Pp.  187.    $1.50.    Neio  York:  D.  Appleton 
cV  Co.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 
The  nature  of  these  historical  romances  is  known 
to  American  readers.   They  are  interesting,  true  in 
their  general  historical  outlines,  but  mix  with  the 
truth  so  much  of  fiction,  that  the  reader  gains  only  a 
confused  and  inaccurate  notion  of  the  period  and 
characters  of  whom  the  author  writes.   The  times 
of  Hortense  were  full  of  interest,  and  the  author  has 
thoroughly  studied  them,  and  treated  most  of  the 
questions  with  impartiality  and  becoming  delicacy. 

The  Caged  Lion.   A  Historical  Novel.   By  Char- 
iot!* M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redcliffe," 
etc.    izmo.    Pp.  347.    New  York:  D.  Appleton 
cV  Co.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 
Another  historical  romance  strangely  and  con- 
fusingly blending  history  and  imagination,  so  that 
when  the  reader  finishes  the  book,  which,  of  course, 
will  be  read  with  interest,  he  knows  not  what  is  true 
or  false.   Such  reading  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time, 
except  that  perhaps  some  who  will  never  read  any 
other  kind  of  history,  may  learn  some  things  they 
will  know  in  no  other  way. 

Antonia.  A  Novel.  By  George  Sand.  From  the 
French  by  Virginia  Vaughan.  \2mo.  Pp.  250. 
Boston:  Roberts  Bros.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 

This  is  at  all  events  a  real  novel,  and  whoever 
reads  it  will  know  that  fact,  and  be  in  no  danger  of 
confounding  history  and  fiction.  It  is  the  second 
volume  of  the  series  now  issuing  from  the  press  of 
Roberts  Brothers.  We  still  adhere  to  our  belief 
that  George  Sand  will  not  become  extensively  popu- 
lar in  America,  though  the  publishers  are  pursuing 
a  good  policy  in  issuing  her  least  objectionable  works 
first   "  Antonia  "  is  one  of  her  best 
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English  Literary  Activity  The  literary  ac- 
tivity of  England  during  the  past  year  has  been 
something  enormous.  The  "Publishers'  Circular" 
gives  the  following  summary  of  new  books,  new  edi- 
tions, and  books  of  American  importation,  which 
appeared  in  England  in  1869,  with  the  months  of 
issue,  the  latter  fact  serving  to  show  the  variations 
of  periodical  pressure  on  the  literary  market : 


February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September.. 

October  

November ... 
December.... 


Total.. 


Now  Now  AHWriran 
Books.    Editions.  Importations. 


32 
109 

I'd 

as 
37* 
3M 

460 


3.o°3  »i3'9 


76 

7» 
185 
118 
"7 
»°4 

70 
102 

»9 
>44 
"J 
«7 


4° 

39 
30 
at 
5» 
35 
40 
30 
3" 

3 


These  books  are  classified  as  follows : 

Theology  1,047 

Education,  philosophy  and  classical  literature:  ..47* 

Juvenile  works  500 

Novels  and  other  works  of  fiction  ..461 

Law..  _  14a 

Political  aud  social  economy  and  trade  and  commerce  324 

Year  books  and  bound  volumes  of  serials.  236 

Arts  and  sciences  and  fine  art  books  „  ..  341 

Travel  and  geographical  research  ;    288 

History  and  biography  ...193 

Poetry  and  the  drama.  274 

Medicine  and  surgery  160 

Miscellaneous-  40a 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  read  or  bear  satir- 
ical remarks  apropos  of  the  flood  of  books  that  pour 
from  the  English  presses.  "Frivolous,"  "trashy," 
"worthless,"  are  some  of  the  contemptuous  adjec- 
tives most  frequently  met  with  in  that  connection. 
These  censures  most  often  emanate  from  men  who 
have  no  real  means  of  judgiug  of  the  mass  of  mod- 
ern books  that  they  condemn,  who  are  unduly  ad- 
dicted to  old  authors  and  old  books — in  fact  are  big- 
ots in  respect  of  the  undue  reverence  that  they  pay 
to  what  they  call  classical  and  standard  works.  There 
are  literary  critics  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
and  wherever  the  species  is  found,  who  look  upon  a 
new  book  as  an  impertinence,  an  affront,  a  stranger 
not  to  be  courteously  received  until  it  has  demon- 
strated itself  worthy  of  their  fastidious  approval. 
This  is  not,  we  think,  the  spirit  in  which  new  books 
should  be  considered.  White  many  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  poor  in  matter  and  style,  and  mischiev- 
ous in  their  effects  upon  readers,  as  a  whole  they 
should  be  welcomed.  Their  appearance  in  great 
numbers  should  be  bailed  as  a  positive  and  most 
gratifying  proof  of  that  intellectual  fecundity  and 
progress  which  are  among  the  best  hopes  of  a  nation. 
:  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries  of  the 
second  or  inferior  grades  produce  but  few  new  books, 


while  the  presses  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of 
France  and  Germany,  teem  with  fresh  works  in  every 
department  of  literature.  We  take  it  that  the  swarm 
of  English  books  in  1869  should  be  accepted  as  an 
evidence  of  the  profound  moral,  religious,  political, 
and  artistic  movements,  which  are  clearly  manifested 
in  other  ways  in  the  social,  and  political,  and  relig- 
ious changes  working  out  in  the  British  Empire. 
They  spring  from  the  same  sources  as  the  Reform 
Suffrage  Bill,  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  and  the  other 
great  measures  of  improvement  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  English  people,  and  many  of  them 
have  doubtless  contributed  powerfully  to  hasten  the 
triumph  of  those  reforms.  An  analysis  of  the  classes 
of  books  indicates  a  better  taste  than  prevailed  in 
former  years.  Theology  takes  the  lead,  as  it  should, 
making  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  list.  Next 
comes  juvenile  works — and  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  these,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  not  devoid 
of  instruction  and  interest,  and  are  always  on  the 
side  of  sound  morals.  An  immoral  book  for  boys 
and  girls  is  something  that  we  have  never  seen,  and 
we  doubt  whether  such  a  monstrosity  exists.  The 
worst  fault  of  juvenile  works  is  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  loose  and  inaccurate  in  statements  of  facts,  and 
are  not  always  written  in  good  English.  But,  still, 
they  convey  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  and 
do  much  more  good  than  harm.  Novels  are  de- 
cidedly in  the  decline,  and  it  is  predicted  by  shrewd 
observers  of  the  changing  English  tastes  that  the  or- 
thodox three-volume  form  of  fiction  will  before  long 
pass  away,  such  productions  finding  their  only  mar- 
ket at  last  in  the  magazines  and  family  papers.  Edu- 
cation, philosophy,  and  classical  literature,  political 
and  social  economy,  trade  and  commerce,  arts  and 
sciences,  travel  and  geographical  research,  history 
and  biography,  comprise  (iu  addition  to  theology) 
the  bulk  of  the  long  list— surely  a  healthful  sign. 
England  may  well  feel  proud  of  her  literary  exjiibit 
for  the  year. 

Death  of  Dr.  Nadal. — Death  has  been  busy 
again  during  the  past  month  in  high  places,  and  send- 
ing his  shafts  as  suddenly  and  as  swiftly  as  ever. 
Scarcely  do  we  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  sudden  departure  of  one  until 
the  telegram  arrives  telling  us  of  the  fall  of  another. 
Rev.  Dr.  Nadal,  Acting  President  of  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary  since  the  death  of  Dr.  M'Clintock, 
died  suddenly  on  Monday  morning,  June  20th,  at  his 
residence  in  Madison,  N.  J.  He  first  complained  of 
indisposition  on  the  preceding  Thursday,  but  no  fear 
was  apprehended  till  Sunday  evening,  when  his  dis- 
ease resulted  in  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  brain, 
and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  dead.  He  leaves  a  large 
family,  on  whom  his  death  will  fall  with  terrible 
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weight  In  his  decease,  too, 'the  Church  has  sus- 
tained another  severe  loss.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar, 
an  experienced  teacher,  a  strong  writer,  an  able 
preacher,  and  an  exemplary  Christian.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  possessing,  as  all  thought,  a  vigor- 
ous constitution,  which  gave  promise  of  a  long  life 
of  usefulness.  He  was  born  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  in  1815,  but  was  chiefly  brought  up  in 
Baltimore.  He  received  a  good  academic  education, 
and  completed  a  full  collegiate  course  after  entering 
the  ministry.  He  was  received  into  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1835,  and  continued  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  ministry  till  1853.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  History  and  English  Liter- 
ature in  Indiana  Asbury  University,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years.  From  1857  to  1868  he 
worked  in  the  regular  ministry  in  the  Baltimore, 
New  York  East,  and  Philadelphia  Conferences.  In 
1868  he  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Historical  Theol- 
ogy in  Drew  Seminary,  in  which  position  death  over- 
took him.  In  many  respects  he  was  a  strong  man ; 
there  was  in  him  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  avail- 
ability ;  he  belonged  to  a  class  not  numerous,  and 
out  of  which  the  Church  has  been  sadly  losing  a 
large  proportion  since  the  beginning  of  187a  May 
it  please  God  to  stay  the  hand  of  death,  and  spare 
to  us  these  gifted  men,  who  in  our  poor  human 
judgment  seem  so  needful  in  these  times.  But  God 
is  Lord  of  men  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and  we  can 
only  say,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  gives,  and  blessed 
be  the  Lord  when  he  takes  away  t 

Death  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Stevens. — Only  in  our  No- 
vember number  of  last  year  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
recording  the  marriage  of  one  of  our  contributors, 
Miss  L  Amelia  Dayton,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Abel  Ste- 
vens, the  eminent  historian  of  Methodism.  They 
were  married  on  the  8th  of  September,  1869.  On 
Wednesday,  the  8th  of  June,  the  house  was  madq 
desolate,  and  the  bride  of  a  few  months  has  passed 
to  another  and  grander  life.  Our  deepest  sympathies 
are  with  our  bereaved  friend  and  brother,  whose 
desolation  we  can  understand,  and  whose  loss  we 
can  appreciate.  Mrs.  Stevens  was  a  woman  of  rare 
intellectual  culture,  and  of  great 'proficiency  in  the 
modern  European  languages.  She  has  furnished  to 
the  Repository  and  Quarterly,  and  other  periodicals, 
many  valuable  and  scholarly  translations.  A  corre- 
spondent writes  us:  "Her  sojourn  among  us  has 
been  brief,  but  beautiful.  She  won  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  the  affection  of 
those  most  intimately  associated  with  her.  Her 
death  was  sudden,  but  she  went  singing  hymns  of 
heaven  as  she  never  sang  before.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  harmonies  of  another  world  already  developed 
new  powers,  while  as  yet  the  happy  spirit  only  stood 
upon  its  threshold.  We  can  not  mourn  that  even 
so  soon  out  of  her  new  home,  she  has  found  a  per- 
manent home,  where  the  highest  aspirations  of  an 
immortal  spirit  to  know  and  to  be  shall  be  fully 
satisfied." 

The  Want  of  the  Times. — The  men  who  are 
to  direct-  in  future  the  powerful  forces  And  control 


the  dangerous  tendencies  of  these  latter  times  are 
the  men  of  education.  Intellect  is  the  appointed 
leader  of  society.  Knowledge  is  the  light  of  the 
world,  but  if  the  knowledge  itself  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness !  The  great  want  of*  this  day 
is  men  and  women  of  disciplined  minds,  of  true 
hearts,  of  noble  principles,  who  can  stand  on  the 
lofty  hights  of  modern  progress  and  not  grow  dizzy ; 
who  can  walk  the  labyrlnthian  passages  of  modern 
science  and  thought  and  not  become  bewildered  ; 
who  can  sail  through  these  restless  seas  of  material 
prosperity  and  not  swamp  their  vessel  in  eternal  ruin ; 
who  can  choose  the  right  with  invincible  resolution, 
resist  the  sorest  temptation  from  within  and  with- 
out ;  who  can  bear  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully ; 
who  can  be  calm  in  storms  and  fearless  under  me- 
naces and  frowns,  and  who,  amid  all  doubts,  all  dis- 
coveries, and  all  temptations,  rely  on  troth,  on  virtue, 
and  on  God  with  most  unfaltering  faith. 

Temperance  Tribute. — Messrs.  Powers  &  Weeks 
of  this  city  have  placed  on  our  Table  a  lithograph  in 
oil  colors  bearing  the  above  title.  It  is  a  temperance 
story  told  without  words,  but  speaking  very  forcibly 
to  the  understanding.  A  large  central  picture  repre- 
sents a  storm  at  sea,  a  wreck,  a  life-boat  guided  by 
angel  hands,  and  tells  a  life-story  at  a  glance.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  picture  are  three  tableaux,  ex- 
hibiting a  happy  home,  drinking  from  the  "  old  oaken 
bucket,"  and  a  temperate  old  age  crowned  with  honor. 
The  right  hand  side  has  three  other  tableaux,  "  New 
Year's  Call,"  "  Giddy  with  Wine,"  and  "  the  Jaws  of 
Death."  The  whole  points  out  clearly  to  the  young 
the  path  to  honor  and  the  road  to  ruin.  The  design 
is  good ;  the  workmanship  moderate.  It  is  cheap 
enough  at  two  dollars,  and  will  serve  a  good  purpose. 

Church  Music. — It  is  no  wonder  that  singing  has 
died  out  from  the  congregation,  when  the  choir  is 
put  to  recite  words  that  nobody  can  understand,  to 
music  that  nobody  knows,  and  the  people  are  left  to 
listen  to  newly  converted  opera  airs  which  last  week 
were  brought  over  by  a  fresh  troupe  of  foreign  sing- 
ers. And  those  sweet  melodies  that  stilted  propriety 
has  driven  from  the  churches,  but  which  have  gone 
forth  among  the  people,  rung  out  gloriously  in  camp- 
meetings,  shaking  the  forest  leaves  with  the  ascend- 
ing thoughts  of  a  mighty  people ;  or  which  more 
gently  have  filled  rural  school-houses  and  humble 
lecture-rooms,  and  village  churches,  as  yet  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  false  pretense  of  classical  music — those 
sweet  melodies  that  no  one  can  hear  with  his  ear 
and  not  feel  his  heart  beating  within  his  bosom,  and 
faster  for  the  sound — are  becoming  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  men  who  think  that  God  must  be  praised 
to  the  sound  of  Meyerbeer  or  Rossini,  and  not  to  the 
sweet  and  humble  melodies  of  our  land. 

A  Preacher's  Faults. — "  Defects  of  a  preacher 
are  soon  spied,"  says  Martin  Luther  in  his  Table 
Talk.  "Let  a  preacher  be  endued  with  ten  virtues 
and  have  but  one  fault,  that  one  fault  will  eclipse  and 
darken  all  Us  virtues  and  gifts,  so  evil  is  the  world 
in  these  times." 
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JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER. 

THE  name  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter, 
though  comparatively  little  known  outside 
his  native  Germany,  is  yet  one  which  has  long 
been  dear  to  the  student  of  literature.  The 
audience  of  appreciative  spirits,  "fit  though 
few,"  to  which  he  has  addressed  himself,  has 
ever  been  enthusiastic  in  his  praise,  and  this 
audience  is  increasing  day  by  day.  His  works 
contain  the  true  germ  of  immortality;  they  can 
never  die.  A  time  will  come  when  the  whole 
world  will  know  and  love  them ;  for  a  genius 
like  Jean  Paul  belongs  not  to  a  single  people, 
but  to  humanity.  Like  all  true,  deep  thinkers, 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  generation. 
.  Jean  Paul  der  Einzige,  "Jean  Paul  the 
Only,"  his  admirers  have  called  him,  and  with 
reason.  It  may  be  doubted  if  in  the  whole 
domain  of  literature  there  is  so  original  an 
author.  He  chose  an  orbit  for  himself.  Eccen- 
tric though  it  was,  it  was  yet  a  celestial  orbit, 
extending  through  far-off,  boundless  realms  of 
space,  where  none  could  follow  him.  He  has 
been  called  an  intellectual  Titan,  who  piles  Ossa 
upon  Pelion,  and  seeks  to  scale  the  heavens. 
In  his  aerial  flights  he  is  often  hard  to  be  under- 
stood ;  but  study  and  patience  are  the  keys  that 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  his  realm,  where  new 
and  ever  unfolding  beauties  will  amply  repay 
the  diligent  explorer. 

Jean  Paul,  as  the  French  would  say,  labored 
under  an  embarras  du  riches.  The  materials 
at  his  command  were  so  vast  and  varied,  his 
wealth  of  thought  and  imagery  was  so  bound- 
less, that  like  the  parvenu  who  has  suddenly 
inherited  Immense  riches,  he  delighted  in  ex- 
travagance and  ostentation.  He  possessed  as 
much  gold  as  others  tin.  Says  one  of  his 
eulogists :  "  Shall  we  then  charge  him  with 
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ostentation  because  he  ate  and  drank  every  day 
from  golden  dishes  ?" 

He  paid  too  little  heed  to  the  simple  and  or- 
derly arrangement  of  the  vast  treasures  heaped 
up  in  the  store-house  of  his  brain  ,  but  the  gold 
is  there,  though  contained  in  the  rugged  ore, 
and  from  uncouth,  often  tawdry  settings,  gleam 
forth  jewels  fit  for  a  royal  diadem. 

His  writings  are  like  a  primeval  forest,  tower- 
ing up  in  Its  wild,  simple  grandeur,  unpruned 
by  the  knife,  unhewn  by  the  ax,  undesecrated 
by  the  foot  of  man.  In  weird,  grotesque  forms 
the  boughs  interlace  each  other,  shutting  out 
the  clear  light  of  day.  But  he  who  succeeds 
in  penetrating  those  dim  recesses  and  intricate 
windings,  choked  up  by  rank,  yet  gorgeous 
growths,  can  not  fail  to  find  rest  upon  mossy 
banks,  and  refreshment  in  cool,  leafy  shades. 

In  Jean  Paul's  works  distance  lends  no  en- 
chantment. The  further  we  advance  into  his 
realm  the  more  we  find  to  love,  to  understand, 
and  to  admire.  We  could  wish  him  less  ob- 
scure, yet  his  meaning  unfolds  to  us  as  we  read, 
and  we  often  learn  that  it  is  not  he  who  is  at 
fault,  but  our  own  narrow  understandings.  Un- 
like many  of  his  German  contemporaries,  he 
always  has  a  meaning,  and  a  deep  one. 

The  little  town  of  Wunsiedel,  in  Bayreulh, 
claims  the  honor  of  having  given  Jean  Paul 
Friedrich  Richter  birth.  There  he  was  born 
with  the  Spring,  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1763. 

He  was  descended'  from  a  race  of  country 
school-masters,  occupying,  also,  as  is  common 
in  Germany,  the  position  of  subaltern  clergy- 
men. Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  school- 
master Richter  was  chosen  pastor  of  the-  little 
hamlet  of  Jodiz,  and  in  the  boy's  thirteenth  year 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Schwarzbach,  on 
the  Saale.  Each  of  these  livings  was  obscure 
and  humble,  affording  only  a  meager  income ; 
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but  poverty  had  for  generations  been  the  herit- 
age of  the  Richters,  who,  accepting  with  cheer- 
ful hearts  the  station  wherein  God  had  placed 
them,  were  no  less  noted  for  their  poverty  than 
their  piety.  A  simple,  kind-hearted,  God-fear- 
ing race,  they  bore  their  cross  with  meekness 
and  patience.  Poor  in  this  world's  goods, 
they  were  rich  in  faith ;  having  nothing,  they 
yet  possessed  all  things.  From  their  small 
store  they  often  found  something  to  bestow  on 
those  more  needy  than  themselves,  and  their 
humble  deeds  of  love  and  charity  were  known 
of  all. 

Jean  Paul's  education,  while  at  Jodiz,  was 
conducted  in  a  very  rambling,  inefficient  man- 
ner. Pastor  Richter  having  for  some  reason 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  parish  school- 
master, attempted  to  teach  his  two  sons,  Paul 
and  Adam,  at  home.  But  the  good  pastor's 
ideas  of  teaching  were  of  a  very  antiquated  sort. 
He  set  the  lads  at  work  on  the  Latin  dictionary 
and  grammar,  and  kept  them  day  after  day 
learning  by  heart  long  lists  of  words  they  could 
not  understand,  and  dry,  prolix  rules,  about  as 
intelligible  and  useful  to  them  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Jean  Paul  could  get  no 
books  excepting  his  father's  few  theological 
works.  These  he  eagerly  devoured,  though  he 
assures  us  that  he  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  them. 

The  removal  to  Schwarzenbach  was  a  fortun- 
ate thing  for  our  future  author.  Here  he  was 
sent  to  a  good  school,  where  be  studied  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  even  began  Hebrew.  He  also 
got  access  to  books,  reading  every  thing  that 
came  in  his  way,  from  the  profoundest  treatises 
on  philosophy  and  metaphysics  to  ephemeral 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  the  most  trivial 
romances.  Books  were  his  nourishment,  his 
delight.  They  opened  a  new  world  before  him ; 
and  even  at  this  early  age  the  desire  to  be  an 
author — to  instruct  and  delight  others,  even  as 
he  himself  had  been  instructed  and  delighted 
by  books — was  born  within  his  soul. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
the  Gymnasium  at  Hof,  the  home  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandparents.  Here  he  remained  two 
years,  under  the  instruction  of  an  excellent 
corps  of  teachers.  As  the  poverty  of  the  Rich- 
ter family  would  admit  of  no  extra  outlay,  the 
grandparents — people  in  quite  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances—gave the  lad  a  pleasant  home 
under  their  own  roof,  and  defrayed  all  his  ex- 
penses. These  were  halcyon  days  for  the  young 
student ;  but,  like  most  of  our  halcyon  days  in 
this  world,  they  were  not  to  last  Ere  the  two 
years  at  Hof  had  ended  pastor  Richter  died ; 
but  this  event  did  not  recall  the  son  from  his 


studies.  It  only  rendered  their  prosecution  the 
more  necessary. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  Jean  Paul  entered  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  soon  marked 
out  a  path  for  himself.  He  had  been  destined 
for  the  Church,  but  his  wayward  fancy  soon 
strayed  off  into  the  more  congenial  realms  of 
poetry  and  philosophy.  He  still  read  with  the 
old  avidity,  writing  out  his  own  diffuse  and  very 
original  speculations  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 
He  became  emphatically  a  self-teacher,  receiv- 
ing little  aid  or  guidance  from  the  University, 
which  then  numbered  among  its  professors  no 
men  of  decided  ability.  Had  he  at  this  time 
desired  to  enter  a  profession  poverty  would 
have  forbidden,  for  things  at  home  were  going 
on  very  badly,  and  actual  want  was  staring 
the  family  in  the  face.  The  grandparents  at 
Hof  had  died,  leaving  their  favorite  child,  the 
widow  Richter,  sole  heir  to  their  property.  But 
former  legacies  had  reduced  the  estate,  and  the 
other  heirs  contested  the  will.  A  tedious  law- 
suit followed,  which  consumed  not  only  the  in- 
heritance, but  the  small  pittance  left  by  pastor 
Richter. 

So,  instead  of  aiding  her  son  in  his  career  at 
the  University,  Frau  Richter  appealed  urgently 
and  piteously  to  him  for  assistance.  Adam, 
Jean  Paul's  favorite  brother,  driven  to  desper- 
ation by  the  low  ebb  of  the  family  fortunes,  had 
given  up  the  only  ambition  he  had  ever  been 
known  to  possess,  that  of  being  a  country 
school-master.  Concluding  that  the  world  and 
fate  were  against  him,  he  had  taken  to  vagrant, 
idle  ways,  which  ended  in  enlistment  in  a  march-' 
ing  regiment,  where  he  soon  died. 

Jean  Paul  was  made  of  sterner  and  better 
stuff  He  looked  destiny  full  in  the  face,  and 
calmly  and  resolutely  grappled  with  it,  resolving 
that  if  vanquished  it  should  be  through  no  fault 
of  his.  "  Evil,"  said  he,  "is  like  a  night-mare ; 
the  instant  you  begin  to  strive  with  it,  to  bestir 
yourself,  it  has  already  ended."  He  knew  that 
his  widowed  mother  and  younger  brothers  looked 
to  him,  friendless  and  destitute  though  he  was, 
as  their  only  earthly  hope  and  stay,  and  he  re- 
solved to  justify'  their  confidence.  The  young 
man  had  a  high,  brave,  self-reliant  spirit,  and* 
to  such  a  spirit  poverty  has  no  terrors. 

"What  is  poverty?"  he  wrote  at  this  time. 
"Who  is  the  man  that  whines  under  it?  The 
pain  is  but  as  that  of  piercing  the  ears  of  a 
maiden,  and  you  hang  jewels  in  the  wound." 

Years  after,  in  the  midst  of  competence,  and 
surrounded  by  the  many  friends  who  are  sure 
to  wait  on  worldly  success,  he  wrote : 

"Welcome  poverty,  so  that  thou  come  not  at 
too  late  a  time !  Wealth  bears  heavier  on  talent 
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than  poverty.  Under  gold  mountains  and 
thrones  who  knows  how  many  a  spiritual  giant 
may  lie  crushed  and  bruised  ?  I  would  not  for 
much  money  have  had  much  money  in  my 
youth.  Fate  manages  poets  as  men  do  singing 
birds.  You  overhang  the  cage  of  the  singer, 
and  make  it  dark,  till  at  length  he  has  caught 
the  tunes,  and  can  sing  them  rightly." 

Jean  Paul  proved  his  claim  to  the  Divine 
birthright  of  genius  by  never  losing  heart  or 
faith  in  himself.  He  believed  that  he  had  a 
mission  in  the  world.  This  mission  was  to 
write  books,  and  books  he  was  determined  to 
write,  in  the  face  of  all  ridicule  and  opposition. 

"The  Greenland  Lawsuits,"  a  collection  of 
satirical  sketches,  was  his  first  work,  and  was 
written  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  could  not 
find  a  publisher  in  Leipsic,  but  one  Herr  Voss, 
of  Berlin,  at  length  accepted  the  manuscript, 
and  gave  him  sixteen  louis-d'or  for  it.  The 
young  aspirant  for  literary  honors  regarded  this 
as  a  wonderful  success,  and  his  resolve  to  be  an 
author  from  this  time  became  fixed  and  im- 
movable. 

"  The  Greenland  Lawsuits  "  did  not  sell.  One 
critic  condescended  to  hold  up  the  book  to  pub- 
lic ridicule  ;  the  rest  of  the  carping  tribe  passed 
it  by  in  contemptuous  silence.  But  Jean  Paul 
was  not  to  be  daunted  by  neglect  or  sneers.  He 
immediately  set  to  work  and  wrote  another 
book.  "  Selection  from  Papers  of  the  Devil " 
was  its  grotesque  title.  He  ransacked  all  Ger- 
many for  a  publisher;  but  the  manuscript  re- 
mained on  his  hands  for  seven  years.  During 
these  weary  years  of  waiting  he  worked  on 
bravely  and  patiently.  He  planned  and  began 
other  books,  and  wrote  essays  for  the  magazines 
and  newspapers,  only  too  happy  if  one  was  now 
and  then  accepted. 

The  proceeds  of  his  literary  labors,  small 
and  precarious  as  they  were,  were  dutifully 
shared  with  the  poverty-stricken  household  at 
home.  Though  authorship  was  his  main  de- 
pendence, he  took  pupils  whenever  he  could 
obtain  them  ;  but  though  he  worked  continually, 
he  earned  only  a  scanty  subsistence.  "The 
prisoner's  allowance  is  bread  and  water,"  he 
says,  speaking  of  those  days;  "I  had  only  the 
latter." 

But  he  felt  within  himself  the  Divine  creative 
impulse ;  he  was  sure  of  his  election  to  the 
author's  high  calling,  and  he  would  not  de- 
spair. Nature  had  endowed  him  with  indomit- 
able energy,  thorough  self-reliance,  and  an  in- 
dependence of  the  sturdiest  sort.  Conscious 
of  his  high  powers  and  rectitude  of  purpose,  he 
cared  little  what  the  world  thought  or  said  of 
him.   Though  no  egotist,  he  had  an  abiding 


faith  in  himself  and  in  his  own  ultimate  success. 
To  one  who  had  treated  him  with  haughty 
superciliousness  he  wrote :  "  You  despise  my 
mean  name ;  nevertheless,  take  note  of  it,  for 
you  will  not  have  done  the  latter  long  before 
the  former  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  do." 

At  another  time  he  wrote :  "  I  hold  the  con- 
stant regard  we  pay  in  all  our  actions  to  the 
judgment  of  others  as  the  poison  of  our  peace, 
our  reason,  and  our  virtue." 

In  1784  our  young  author  left  Leipsic,  where 
he  found  neither  readers  nor  patrons,  and  re- 
paired to  his  mother's  home  in  Hof.  "If  we 
must  starve,"  whined  the  widow  Richter,  "let 
us  starve  together."  And  so  the  two  meager 
establishments  were  united. 

Good  Frau  Richter  was  a  woman  of  small 
culture  and  slow  wit;  one  of  those  "dismal, 
doddering,  little  souls,"  whose  vision  never  ex- 
tends beyond  the  four  walls  of  their  households, 
the  petty  affairs  of  which  are  in  their  eyes  of 
more  consequence  than  the  vast  concerns  of  the 
mightiest  realm  on  earth.  She  had  no  ear  for 
any  music  higher  than  that  of  the  spinning- 
wheel,  no  eye  for  the  beauties  of  God's  world 
around  her,  no  love  for  books,  or  poetry,  or 
art.  From  his  mother  the  gifted  son  had  cer- 
tainly not  inherited  "the  poetic  vision  and 
faculty  divine  " — the  high,  serene*  stoicism  of 
his  nature — his  more  than  Spartan  courage. 

Frau  Richter  was  not  a  woman  who  could 
bear  misfortune  with  equanimity.  She  besieged 
heaven  and  earth  with  waitings  and  complain- 
ings. Every  day  and  hour  of  her  life  she  flew 
in  the  face  of  Providence,  and  tried  to  subvert 
the  eternal  order  of  things  for  her  own  special 
benefit.  Forever  worried  herself,  she  forever 
worried  others ;  and  these  perpetual  worriments 
were  of  a  nature  so  trivial  that  they  must  have 
been  peculiarly  vexatious  to  her  noble,  cheer- 
ful, great-hearted  son.  Yet  he  bore  all  pa- 
tiently, well  knowing  that  his  mother,  tedious, 
uncomfortable,  bothersome  little  soul  though 
she  was,  was  yet  a  good  pious  woman  in  her 
way,  and  would  have  gone  through  fire  and 
water  for  her  children. 

This  boy,  Paul,  had  always  been  a  sad  puzzle 
to  dame  Richter,  but  she  had  e'en  let  him  go 
"his  ain  gait,"  thinking  there  was  a  bare  possi- 
bility that  this  eternal  scribbling  might  one  day 
amount  to  something. 

Now  that  his  name  was  really  in  the  news- 
papers, now  that  he  had  even  published  a  book, 
the  poor  soul  could  not,  for  the  life  of  her,  con- 
ceive why  they  did  not  have  more  money,  and 
was  loud  and  piteous  in  her  complaints  and 
lamentations. 

At  home  Jean  Paul  could  find  no  peace — In 
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the  outside  world  around  him  no  recognition. 
The  dignitaries  of  Hof  society — and  where  do 
you  find  people  so  puffed  up  with  a  sense  of 
their  dignity  and  importance  as  in  a  provincial 
town?— either  ignored  the  young  man  entirely 
or  treated  him  with  haughty  contempt.  He  was 
not  little  enough  to  please  these  little  men. 
The  poor,  erratic  youth,  who  set  himself  up  for 
an  author,  was  the  subject  of  general  ridicule. 
The  gentry,  incensed  at  his  presumption  in  at- 
tempting things  .too  high  even  for  his  betters, 
passed  him  by  with  supercilious  sneers,  while 
the  common  people  jeered  at  the  young  man, 
who,  lowly  born  as  themselves,  sought  a  career 
out  of  the  beaten  track  in  which  they — every 
whit  as  good  as  he,  they  were  sure — were  well 
content  to  tread. 

Never  did  man  work  under  greater  disad- 
vantages. His  library,  upon  his  removal  to 
Hof,  consisted  of  twelve  volumes  in  manuscript, 
all  carefully  transcribed  by  his  own  hand.  There 
were  plenty  of  books  in  Hof,  but  the  clerical 
and  official  dignitaries  who  possessed  them 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  offering  to 
loan  one  to  young  Richter.  The  desires  and 
aspirations  of  the  youth  were  well  known,  but 
not  a  soul  in  Hof  ever  raised  a  finger  to  help 
him,  and  he  was  too  sturdily  independent  to 
ask  favors.  • 

In  the  time  of  his  greatest  need  Jean  Paul 
received  the  offer  of  a  very  good  position  as 
tutor  in  a  family,  a  place  he  had  before  very 
acceptably  filled ;  but  he  refused  the  offer,  de- 
claring that  authorship  was  his  legitimate  vo- 
cation, and  by  authorship  he  would  stand  or 
fall. 

He  knew  that  the  Divine  art  to  which  he  had 
given  himself  would  accept  no  divided  love.  In 
his  own  words,  written  at  a  later  day,  we  find 
embodied  the  great  idea  which  guided  his  life, 
consoling  and  sustaining  him  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  adversity. 

"The  great  artist  at  that  hour  when,  like 
Moses,  he  stands  face  to  face  with  his  God,  and 
from  the  mountain  of  the  Sternal  Law  receives 
his  art,  must  forget  his  lower  life,  with  its  pleas- 
ures and  sorrows;  and,  while  he  mounts  to 
heaven,  the  earth,  with  its  petty  realms,  must 
shrink  beneath  him,  until  at  length,  lost  in 
clouds  and  distance,  it  vanishes  from  his  sight." 

Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  said:  "When  I 
look  at  what  lias  been  made  out  of  me,  I  must 
thank  God  that  I  paid  no  heed  to  external  mat- 
ters, neither  to  time  nor  toil,  profit  nor  loss. 
In  this  way  the  unimportant  series  of  moments 
has  been  changed  into  something  higher  that 
remains."  And  unheeding  the  scoffs  and  neg- 
lect of  a  world  which,  in  all  ages,  has  perse- 


cuted its  teachers  and  reviled  its  prophets- 
ignoring  all  else  in  devotion  to  his  God-given 
art — the  poor  author  wrote  on  in  his  loneliness 
and  obscurity.  Sustained  and  cheered  by  the 
warmth  and  light  of  the  world  within,  what  to 
him  were  the  frosts  and  darkness  of  the  world 
without  ? 

The  Richter  domicile  at  this  time  contained 
only  one  room,  which  served  for  kitchen,  parlor, 
sleeping-chamber,  and  all  else.  Here,  amid  the 
clatter  of  pans  and  kettles,  the  hum  of  his 
mother's  spinning-wheel,  and  the  cooing  of  his 
brother's  tame  pigeons,  nestling  in  the  dusky 
rafters  overhead,  Jean  Paul  composed  works 
which  Germany  has  long  regarded  as  classic — 
works  destined  for  literary  immortality. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  household  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Frau  Richter,  be- 
sides performing  all  the  domestic  drudgery,  was 
obliged  to  eke  out  their  scanty  income  by  spin- 
ning, though  the  proceeds  of  her  labor  at  the 
wheel  never  reached  a  sum  higher  than  four 
shillings  a  month  I 

In  1798  a  publisher  was  found  for  the  "  Se- 
lection from  Papers  of  the  Devil."  The  book 
had  few  purchasers,  and  was  by  no  means  a 
success.  But  Jean  Paul  was  not  a  whit  dis- 
couraged. This  simple,  tender,  joyous  young 
soul,  was  yet  strong  as  adamant,  fixed  in  its 
purpose  as  the  eternal  hills.  He  went  to  work 
more  bravely  and  persistently  than  ever,  and, 
in  1793  another  literary  venture  was  sent  forth 
from  the  one-roomed  domicile  at  Hof.  "The 
Invisible  Lodge"  was  its  title,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived with  decided  marks  of  popular  favor. 
Courage,  patient  toiler,  the  final  triumph  is  just 
at  hand.  The  obloquy  that  for  ten  long  years 
has  attended  the  vanquished  is  about  to  yield 
to  the  glory  of  the  conqueror  I 

In  1796  "Hesperus,"  a  novel  of  wonderful 
power  and  beauty,  with  many  hopes  and  fears, 
was  launched  from  that  squalid  little  room  at 
Hof,  and,  unlike  its  predecessors,  sailed  straight 
into  the  haven  of  public  favor.  In  fact  it  took 
the  literary  world  by  storm.  The  critics  were 
unanimous  in  its  praise,  and  Jean  Paul,  like 
Byron,  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous.  From  this  time  poverty  and  neglect 
became  forgotten  words  to  Jean  Paul  Fried  rich 
Richter.  The  highest  and  most  cultured  circles 
of  Germany  received  him  with  open  arms.  His 
name  was  upon  every  lip;  his  brave,  loving, 
and  beautiful  words  had  found  an  echo  in  every 
heart.  Princes  and  princesses,  recognizing  him 
as  of  a  race  higher  than  their  own— even  of  the 
blood-royal  of  genius— delighted  to  do  him 
honor. 

But  the  simple,  upright  soul,  that  had  so 
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nobly  borne  adversity,  was  unspoiled  by  pros* 
perity.  Jean  Paul  was  a  man  who  never  fawned 
around  the  great,  or  looked  down  upon  the 
lowly  with  disdain.  He  was  a  lover  of  his  fel- 
low-men, and  to  him  every  human' being,  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  bore  the  impress  of  the 
Divine.  The  lowly  and  the  oppressed  ever 
found  in  him  a  true,  sympathizing  friend. 

Just  after  Jean  Paul's  great  success  the  widow 
Richter  died.  But  her  life,  so  long  clouded,  at 
eventide  became  light.  Her  last  days  were 
made  happy  by  the  dawning  fame  and  fortune 
of  her  son,  and  she  felt  that,  fall  of  humiliation 
and  sadness  as  her  life  had  been,  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  child  she  had  given  to  the 
World  would  atone  for  all.  Jean  Paul  always 
spoke  reverently  and  tenderly  of  his  mother. 
"Unhappy  is  the  man,"  he  says,  "  to  Whom  his 
own  mother  has  not  made  all  other  mothers 
venerable.  O  thou  who  hast  still  a  mother, 
thank  God  for  it  in  the  day  when  thy  soul  is 
full  of  happy  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom  wherein 
to  shed  them." 

Soon  after  the  mother's  death  the  family 
establishment  at  Hof  was  broken  up,  and  Jean 
Paul,  feeling  the  need  of  change  and  relaxation, 
visited  various  places.  Every- where  he  was 
received  with  great  distinction,  for  the  critics 
had  pronounced  him  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  literary  firmament,  and  to  their 
verdict  all  the  people  had  said  amen. 

In  1793,  at  Berlin,  he  met  a  Miss  Caroline 
Mayer,  daughter  of  a  learned,  honorable,  and 
many-titled  professor  at  that  place.  To  this 
lady  he  offered  his  heart  and  hand,  which  were 
unhesitatingly  accepted.  The  married  pair, 
united  by  sincere  respect  and  affection,  lived 
together  in  great  peace  and  happiness.  The 
husband  in  his  writings  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  many  virtues  of  his  wife,  and  to  the 
elevating,  refining  influence  she  had  upon  his 
character. 

In  1802  our  now  famous  author  removed  with 
his  family  to  Bayreuth,  where  he  lived  In  the 
enjoyment  of  a  governmental  pension  until  his 
death,  in  1825. 

Of  the  three  children  born  of  this  marriage 
two  survived  their  father ;  but  the  only  son,  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  died  in  1821,  while  yet 
a  student  at  the  university.  Jean  Paul  never 
recovered  from  this  blow  ;  yet  he  bore  the  great 
bereavement  with  Christian  patience  and  resig- 
nation. 

His  last  years  were  clouded  by  almost  total 
blindness,  but  no  murmur  was  heard  from  his 
lips.  The  revision  of  "  The  ComponeT  Thai," 
a  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  occu- 
pied the  closing  days  of  his  life.    Death  sur- 
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prised  htm  while  yet  at  the  Work,  and  the  incom- 
pleted manuscript  was  laid  upon  bis  bier,  as  a 
throng  of  sorrowing  friends  and  citizens  bore 
his  honored  remains  to  the  grave. 

To  Jean  Paul  death  had  no  terrors.  It  was 
the  calm,  peaceful  close  of  a  life  which  had 
borne  rich  sheaves,  and  was  fully  ready  for  the 
Master's  garner.  No  horrible,  mocking  scep- 
ter, no  grim,  inexorable  tyrant,  came  to  loose 
the  bands  of  life  for  htm  ;  but  an  angel, :  smiling, 
beautiful,  and  crowned  with  stars.  Death  was 
to  him  the  great  liberator,  who  unlocked  the 
doors  of  the  earthly  prison,  and  bade  the  freed 
soul,  so  long  bowed  down  by  chains  and  dark- 
ness, enter  into  the  joy  of  its  Lord. 

A  little  before  his  departure  he  wrote  these 
words :  "  There  will  come  an  era  when  it  shall 
be  light,  and  man  will  awaken  from  his  lofty 
dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and 
that  nothing  is  gone  save  his  sleep."  That  era 
had  now  come  to  him. 

In  Germany  great  honor  was  paid  to  his 
memory,  and  his  death  created  a  profound  sen- 
sation among  men  of  letters  throughout  the 
world.  Alt  felt  that  not  only  an  intellectual 
giant,  but  a  sincere  Christian,  a  good,  true  man 
had  departed. 

The  works  of  Jean  Paul  are  many  and  varied, 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  philosophy 
and  the  MUr-lHtres.  Soon  after  his  death  they 
were  collected  and  published  in  an  edition  of 
about  sixty  volumes.  He  regarded  "Titan  "  as 
his  best  work,  but  the  popular  verdict  tseemg  to 
be  in  favor  of  "  Hesperus." 

A  lofty,  devout  sentiment  characterizes  his 
writings.  He  was  a  moral  author.  "Never 
did  he  trick  out  hateful  sins  with  the  flowers  of 
his  words ;  never  did  he  cover  an  ignoble  affec- 
tion with  the  gold  of  his  eloquence." 

The  purity  of  his  life  equaled  that  of  his 
works.  A  deep,  reverent  spirit  pervaded  all  he 
wrote;  and  yet  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what 
were  his  peculiar  religious  beliefs  and  aspira- 
tions. 

No  man  ever  had  a  deeper  horror  of  infi- 
delity or  atheism.  "No  one  hi  creation,"  he 
says,  "is  so  alone  as  the  denier  of  God.  He 
moves  with  an  orphaned  heart  that  has  lost  its 
great  Father  by  the  corpse  of  Nature.  The 
whole  world  lies  before  him  like  the  Egyptian 
sphinx  of  stone  half  burred  in  the  sand,  and 
the  All  is  the  cold,  iron  mask  of  a  firmtess 
eternity." 

Jean  Paul  was  a  Wonderful  dreamer,  and  his 
dreams,  though  conceived  in  his  waking  hours, 
have  all  the  vividness  of  the  real  visions  that 
come  to  men  in  sleep.  One  of  his  dreams,  a 
composition  of  strange,  appalling  beauty,  Is  the 
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best  known,  and  perhaps  the  grandest  of  his 
writings.  It  is  a  dream-  of  the  universe  without 
a  'God.  He.  says,  in  reference  to  it,  "  If  ever 
my  heart  were  to  grow  so  wretched  and  so  dead 
that  ail  feelings  which  announce  the  being  of  a 
God  were  extinct  there,  I  would  terrify  myself 
with  this  sketch  of  mine.  It  would  heal  me 
and  give  me  my  feelings  back." 

In  humor,  that  rare  gift  proceeding  so  much 
more  from  the  heart  than  the  head,  Jean  Paul 
excels  all  other  German  writers.  His  humor 
is  of  a  deep,  subtile  nature,  and  always  kindly. 
He  is  a  perfect  master  of  irony  and  sarcasm, 
but  he  takes  care  that  these  missiles  shall  be 
directed  only  against  persons  and  institutions 
that  deserve  them.  Once  launched  forth,  their 
flight  was  swift,  their  aim  sure,  as  many  could 
testify  to  their  sorrow. 

As  a  writer  he  is  full  of  faults— many  charge 
him  with  affectations.  But  let  his  faults  be 
what  tbey  may,  in  all  his  productions  we  recog- 
nize lite  deep,  original  thinker,  the  large,  gener- 
ous heart,  the  pious,  reverent  soul  of  the  true 
artist  and  the  good  man.  The  time  is  coming 
when  he  will  be  better  known  and  understood. 
Says  Borne,  "  He  stands  smiling  at  the  gate  of 
the  twentieth  century,  patiently  waiting  until 
his  laggard  people  follow  him." 

Physically  he  was  a  great,  strong  man, 
healthy,  jovial,  and  possessed  of  wonderful 
powers  of  endurance.  The  cast  of  his  features 
was  irregular  and  original,  corresponding  with 
that  of  his  mind;  but  their  mild,  benignant 
expression  gave  evidence  of  the  goodness  of 
bis  heart.  He  was  the  gentlest,  simplest,  most 
unostentatious  of  men.  Child-like  in  his  own 
nature,  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  little  chil- 
dren, who  all  loved  him  dearly.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  flowers,  and  was  scarce  ever 
seen  walking  the  streets  without  a  flower  in  his 
breast  He  loved  Nature  with  a  passionate,  all- 
absorbing  love,  and  was  wont  to  pass  whole 
days  in  the  open  air.  With  Nature  he  held 
close  and  fond  communion;  from  Nature  he 
drew  his  inspiration.  To  him  she  breathed  a 
language  known  only  to  the  poetic  ear ;  to  him 
she  unfolded  beauties  visible  only  to  the  poetic 
eye.  As  has  been  said  of  him,  "  He  not  only 
loved  Nature,  but  he  reveled  in  her,  plunged 
into  hef  infinite  bosom,  and  filled  his  whole 
heart  to  intoxication  with  her  cliarms." 

We  will  close  this  desultory  sketch  of  him 
whom  the  world  lovingly  and  familiarly  calls 
"  Jean  Paul,"  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  of 
his  German  disciples : 

"To  those  who  diligently  study  them,  Jean 
Paul's  writings  are  sacred  books,  in  which  we 
find  hope  and  consolation,  earthly  nourishment 


and  heavenly  manna.  He  solves  a  thousand 
riddles  which  bad  perplexed  us.  He  interprets 
the  feelings  of  our  inmost  souls.  In  the  hour 
of  sorrow  he  is  a  brother  who  entices  us  from  * 
our  tears.  He  is  the  priest  of  the  right  Love 
is  to  him  a  holy  flame,  and  right  the  altar  upon 
which  it  burns.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  lowly, 
the  singer  of  the  poor.  Ah,  how  often  do  we 
long  to  lean  upon  bis  breast,  and  weep  out  our 
tears  of  thankfulness  and  love ! 

"  But  we  will  not  praise  Jean  Paul ;  we  will 
weep  for  him.  Admiration  pauses,  love  is  dumb. 

"  A  high  priest  who  prayed  for  us  in  the  tem- 
ple of  nature,  he  has  departed  within  the  veil, 
and  our  devotion  has  no  more  an  interpreter. 

"  From  heaven  he  came,  on  earth  he  dwelt, 
our  hearts  ace  his  grave.  The  spirit  has  van- 
ished, the  word  remains.  And  in  whatever 
heaven  he  wonders,  upon  whatever  star  he 
dwells,  he  will  not  in  his  glorified  state  forget 
his  beloved  earth,  nor  the  dear  mortals  wbo 
have  laughed  and  wept,  and  loved  and  suffered 
with  him.*' 


THE  TWO  COUSINS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  r~\  HATT1E,  Hattie  !  for  patience'  sake  do 
Vy  go  smooth  your  bair  and  change  those 
shoes  !    If  you  only  knew  what  a  fright  you 
are,  I 'm  sure  you  would  not  be  so  careless." 

Hattie  paused  at  Mrs.  Holeman's  look  of  dis- 
may, and  glanced  furtively  at  the  well-worn 
shoes  which  had  so  offended  her  aunt's  sense 
of  neatness.  The  strings  were  broken  and  the 
toes  rather  more  than  rubbed,  giving  one  the 
impression,  in  fact,  that  they  were  about  to  part 
company  with  the  soles  altogether.  But  Hattie 
was  a  lover  of  ease  and  comfort  and  quite  in- 
dependent enough  to  don  her  old  shoes  when 
so  disposed,  and  besides,  the  child  really  felt 
more  at  home  when,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
she  "  was  n't  fixed  up."  Her  busy  fingers  set 
themselves  to  work  at  once,  trying  to  reduce  to 
some  kind  of  order  the  tangled  locks  which 
certainly  looked  as  if  they  had  been  enjoying  a 
frolic  with  the  wind. 

"  Where  have  you  been  for  the  last  hour,  and 
where  is  your  hat  ?  Were  you  not  told  to  wear 
it  always  when  out  of  doors?"  asked  Mrs. 
Holeman. 

"My  hat?  O,  yes — why  I  did  have  it  on 
awhile,  but  you  see  I  was  trying  to  see  how 
high  I  could  throw  it,  and  it  got  caught  in  a 
tree." 

"  I  do  n't  think  that  was  very  proper  employ- 
ment, Hattie,  and  from  your  looks  one  would 
suppose  you  bad  been  engaged  in  the  laudable 
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occupation  of  running  a  race  with  those  rude 
boys  there  on  the  lawn." 

"And  so  I  have,  auntie,"  replied  the  child, 
looking  up  with  a  mischievous  sparkle  in  her 
bright  eyes,  which  contrasted  well  with  the  rosy 
flush  which  the  vigorous  exercise  brought  to 
her  cheeks. 

"Hatty  Greer,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  really  would  engage  in  such  unlady- 
like sports !" 

"  Why  yes,  auntie ;  it 's  capital  fun,  and  I 'm 
not  a  lady  yet  nohow ;  of  course  I  sha'  n't  run 
races  with  boys  then,"  and  as  if  quite  satisfied 
that  her  logic  had  settled  the  matter,  she  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  displaying,  as  she  did  so,  an 
unsightly  rent  in  the  hem  of  her  dress.  Mrs. 
Holeman  raised  both  hands  in  dismay.  A  look 
of  surprise  and  perplexity  appeared  on  her 
countenance,  and  an  accent  of  displeasure 
marred  her  usually  pleasant  voice  as  she  called 
her  to  return. 

"  In  a  minute,  auntie ;  let  me  get  Kitty  first ; 
she  is  sleeping  on  the  porch  in  the  sun ;  it  will 
be  such  fun  to  wake  her  up,"  and  she  bounded 
out  into  the  hall. 

"Hattie,"  cried  Mrs.  Holeman,  "did  I  not 
call  you  to  me?" 

"  Why  yes,  auntie,  and  I  '11  come  in  a  min- 
ute," replied  Hattie,  with  a  look  which  seemed 
to  say,  What  more  can  you  ask  ? 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  being  obeyed  at  once, 
and  when  I  say  come  I  mean  now,  not  when  it 
suits  your  own  convenience." 

"  Dear  me,  how  very  particular,"  responded 
Hattie  as,  with  a  hesitating  step,  she  came  back 
into  the  room  and  took  up  a  position  just  inside 
the  door. 

"  I  do  n't  mean  that  you  are  to  put  the  entire 
length  of  the  room  between  us  when  I  call  you. 
You  will  please  close  that  door  and  come  here." 

Without  a  word  Hattie  obeyed,  and  came  and 
stood  quietly  beside  Mrs.  Holeman,  a  look  of 
great  wonderment  shining  from  out  her  eyes. 

"  Hattie,"  began  Mrs.  Holeman  in  a  firm  yet 
not  unkind  tone,  "have  you  never  been  taught 
to  obey?" 

"  Why,  yes,  auntie,  to  be  sure  we  all  minded 
Aunt  Mary." 

"  Yes,  but  did  she  not  require  prompt  obedi- 
ence; did  she  permit  you  to  take  your  own 
time,  and  obey  only  when  you  were  disposed  to 
do  so?" 

"Sometimes  we  did  that  when  Aunt  Mary 
was  busy ;  you  see  she  could  n't  always  attend 
to  us,  and  then  we  just  'tended  to  ourselves." 

"  Too  busy  to  watch  over  the  training  of  her 
children,"  echoed  Mrs.  Holeman ;  but  the  words 
died  away  suddenly,  for  an  undefined  shadow 


of  her  own  neglectful  past  arose  before  her — 
though  she  had  attended  to  the  personal  and 
physical  wants  of  her  children,  had  she  not 
neglected  the  one  thing  needful  ?  A  sense  of 
her  own  unworthiness  asserted  itself  as  she 
asked  herself,  "  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  sit  in 
judgment  upon  another  ?" 

"There  were  so  many,  you  know,  and  you 
can 't  think  what  a  heap  of  things  she  had  to 
do,"  put  in  Hattie;  "she  used  to  say  she  knew 
she  neglected  us,  but  she  could  n't  help  it" 

"Did  she  not  teach  any  of  them  to  help  her?" 

"  'Tilda  used  to  help ;  O  my !  what  sight  o' 
work  she  used  to  do  ;  but  she 's  big,  you  know, 
and  strong." 

"  I  am  sure  the  rest  of  you  were  old  enough 
and  strong  enough  too,  for  that  matter,  to  have 
been  of  some  assistance  to  your  aunt  had  you 
tried." 

"  We  did  sometimes,"  said  Hattie  with  grave 
simplicity,  "but  we  was  more  bother  than  we 
was  worth,  and  so  got  sent  out  in  the  garden  or 
up  stairs  to  be  out  of  the  way." 

"  And  that  is  how  you  learned  to  be  so  rude 
and  untidy.  Were  you  never  told  that  you 
ought  to  be  more  careful  about  your  dress  and 
manners  1" 

"  Laws,  no !  why  you  " — 

"  Do  n't  use  that  expression,  Hattie ;  remem- 
ber you  are  to  forget  all  such  unladylike  phrases. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  correct  all  these  faults,  and 
first  of  all  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  must 
be  obeyed." 

"  That 's  just  what  I 've  heard  Aunt  Mary 
say  a  hundred  times,"  said  Hattie  with  a  know- 
ing laugh. 

"Did  you  not  just  say  you  usually  obeyed 
only  when  it  suited  you  to  do  so ;  how  is  this  ?" 

"Why,  you  see,  sometimes  she  didn't  care 
much,  and  sometimes  she  did ;  she 'd  get  out 
of  patience,  you  know,  and  be  just  tearing  mad, 
and"— 

"  Hattie  1" 

"Ma'am." 

"What  did  I  just  say  about  such  uncouth 
expressions ;  will  you  never  break  yourself  of 
them?" 

"  I  forgot,  auntie ;  1  only  meant  she  was 
angry,  you  know,  and  then  she 'd  just  fly  at  us 
and  say  she  would  n't  be  minded  if  she  had  to 
wring  all  our  necks,  and  then  you  see  we  would 
just  keep  out  of  the  way  awhile  till  she  for- 
got it" 

"  Hattie,"  gravely  said  Mrs.  Holeman,  "  it  is 
not  right  to  repeat  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  your 
Aunt  Mary  had  a  .  great  deal  to  trouble  and 
annoy  her.  We  must  overlook  all  these  things 
now,  and  think  only  of  the  great  kindness  she 
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has  shown  you  in  caring  for  you  to  the  best  of 
her  ability  all  these  years.  Do  n't  think  or 
speak  unkindly  of  her  again." 

"  I  do  n't,  auntie ;  I  do  love  her  dearly,"  and 
the  affectionate  heart  of  the  child  was  touched 
at  once. 

"  She  is  well  worthy  all  the  affection  you  can 
give  her,  Hattie;  her  cares  were  numerous  and 
her  time  too  folly  occupied  to  bestow  as  much 
upon  you  as  was  needed.  Your  education  has 
been  neglected,  and  I  am  anxious  now  to  repair 
this  neglect.   Can  you  sew,  Hattie  ?" 

"O  yes,  auntie,  first  rate;  cousin  'Tilda 
showed  me  how;  but  Aunt  Mary  said  once  I 
made  stitches  sometimes  like  cat's  eyes;  you 
could  see  them  in  the  dark." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  sure  there 's  great  room  for 
improvement  And  now  about  your  studies; 
how  far  advanced  are  you  ?" 

"  Well,  I  reckon  about  like  the  rest  of  them." 

"That's  rather  an  indefinite  answer,  Hattie; 
how  long  have  you  been  going  to  school  ?" 

"  I  do  n't  know  as  1  could  say,  auntie ;  we 
only  went  in  the  Winter;  they  did  n't  have  no 
school  'cepting  then,  because  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer-time .  the  boys  had  to  work  on  the 
farms,  you  know,  and  they  did  n't  think  the  girls 
was  worth  keeping  up  the  school  for." 

The  child's  'simplicity  provoked  an  amused 
smile,  but  her  aunt  only  said,  "  We  must  inquire 
into  your  intellectual  attainments  more  closely 
by  and  by.  I  mean  to  send  you  to  school  soon, 
but  must  first  ascertain  in  what  you  are  most 
deficient.  And  now,  Hattie,  as  I  said  before, 
you  must  be  careful  about  your  appearance.  I 
want  you  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  being  neat, 
and  remember  that  you  are  never  to  appear  at 
the  table  or  in  my  presence  at  any  time  with 
your  hair  in  such  an  unsightly  condition  as  at 
present  Your  shoes,  too,  must  be  neatly  fast- 
ened, and  as  for  that  particular  pair  do  n't  let 
me  see  them  again;  and  your  dress  must  be 
carefully  arranged.  Do  you  understand  now 
what  I  require  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Hattie,  looking  longingly  out 
of  the  window,  as  if  impatient  to  be  released. 

"  And  now,"  resumed  Mrs.  Holeman,  "  how 
do  you  account  for  that  shocking  rent  in  your 
dress?" 

"  That,"  said  Hattie,  looking  down ;  "  O,  Jack 
Wynne  put  his  foot  through  it." 

"  And  pray  how  came  he  to  do  so  V  . 

"Why,  you  see,  auntie,  I  was  swinging  on 
the  gate  and  caught  it  on  a  spike  and  tore  a  wee 
little,  place,  and  then  Jack  came  past  and  said 
he  just  knew  he  could  beat  me  in  a  race  down 
to  the  next  corner." 

"  Hattie,  just  fancy  how  you  looked  engaged 


in  any  thing  so  rode  on  the  public  street  1  'at 
really  ashamed  of  you." 

"  Pshaw,  auntie,  nobody  did  n't  look.  I  got 
a  tumble,  though,  and  Jake  helped  me  up,  bat 
somehow  or  other  he  put  his  foot  on  my  dress 
and  away  it  went  right  through.  Indeed,  I 
could  n't  help  it,  auntie,"  and  she  began  indus- 
triously to  repair  the  mischief  by  pinning  up 
the  unsightly  tear. 

"  Hattie,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Holeman,  "  that  h 
a  practice  I  can  not  tolerate  for  a  moment; 
take  out  those  pins  immediately,  and  never  re- 
sort to  any  such  indolent  means  of  repairing 
that  which  requires  the  use  of  the  needle." 

Slowly  Hattie  drew  out  the  pins  one  by  one, 
loth  to  give  up  her  customary  way  of  mending. 

"And,  Hattie,"  continued  Mrs.  Holeman, 
"never  again  indulge  in  any  such  rude  sports; 
they  are  not  at  all  suitable,  and  I  can  not  allow 
it  Go  now  to  your  room,  and  dress  yourself  as 
neatly  as  you  know  how.  Mary  will  give  yon 
any  assistance  you  need ;  she  will  wait  upon 
you  whenever  it  is  necessary.  And  before  yon 
come  down  to  tea  l  want  that  dress  carefully 
mended." 

"O,  auntie,  not  to-day;  won't -to-morrow  do 
as  well?  It 's  so  pleasant  out  there,"  and  tbe 
pleading  eyes  turned  again  to  the  open  window. 

"No,  I  want  you  to  learn  to  sacrifice  your 
own  feelings  and  desires  for  something  higher 
and  nobler  than  self-gratification." 

Poor  Hattie  looked  as  if  she  did  n't  just  com- 
prehend all  this,  nor  understand  why  it  was  that 
the  task  must  be  accomplished  at  once.  She 
stood  quite  still,  hoping  her  aunt  would  relent. 
Mrs.  Holeman  took  up  her  work,  and  her  skill- 
ful needle  was  soon  busy  fashioning  tbe  beauti- 
ful flowers,  leaves,  and  delicate  vines  of  the 
embroidery  pattern  upon  which  she  worked. 
In  the  mean  lime  strange  ideas  came  thronging 
through  Hattie's  active  brain.  She  fancied  her- 
self ill-treated,  and  great  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes.  After  a  few  moments  silence  Mrs.  Hole- 
man  quietly  asked  her  why  she  waited.  "Yon 
will  have  no  time  to  lose,"  said  she,  "or  yon 
will  not  be  ready  for  tea,  and  I  have  before  told 
you  you  must  be  punctual.  Your  ancle  does 
not  approve  of  tardiness  at  any  time,  especially 
at  the  table." 

"  I  do  n't  want  to,"  pouted  Hattie  sullenly. 

"  Hattie,  go  at  once,"  replied  her  aunt  Hat- 
tie made  no  reply ;  she  stood  irresolute  a  mo- 
ment, then  swallowing  a  great  sob,  which  filled 
her  throat  almost  to  suffocation,  she  hastily  left 
the  room.  Running  quickly  upstairs  to  the 
pleasant  room  she  called  her  own,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  little  bed  and  gave  free  vent  to 
her  fancied  sorrows.   "  Auntie  do  n't  love  taef 
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she  sobbed,  "and  I  don't  know  how  to  mend 
the  dress.  Aunt  Mary  wouldn't  make  me  do 
it  either,  and  1  won't  try,"  and  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears  and  choking  sobs  surged  up  from  her 
young  heart.  For  some  time  she  wept  on,  talk- 
ing  to  herself  the  while;  then  fainter  and  fainter 
grew  the  sobs,  giving  place  at  last  to  long  quiv- 
ering sighs.  Gradually  calmness  and  languor 
stole  over  her,  and  soon  all  was  ■  forgotten,  for 
Hattie  was  asleep.  The  afternoon  wore  slowly 
away.  The  sun  disappeared  in  the  west,  and 
again  the  shadows  of  evening  gathered  over  the 
city.  Busy  feet  were  hurrying  homeward,  and 
still  Hattie  slept.  Mrs.  Holeman  wondered  at 
her  long  absence,  and  still  more  at  the  silence 
in  her  room,  for  Hattie  was  rarely  quiet  for  any 
length  of  time.  At  last  she  stole  quietly  to  the 
door  and  looked  in.  There  lay  Hattie,  her 
head  resting  on  one  arm  and  the  tears  still  wet 
on  her  cheeks;  one  refractory  foot  had  man- 
aged to  entangle  itself  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  and  now  appeared-  through  that  unfortu- 
nate rent,  tearing  it  almost  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  repair.  Mrs.  Holeman  stood  irreso- 
lute ;  should  site  wake  her  and  require  her  to 
perform  the  task  for  which  she  was  sent  to  her 
room,  or  was  she  not  yet  too  young  for  this ;  if 
so,  how  were  all  these  errors  ever  to  be  amended. 
As  she  stood  there  a  long  sigh  again  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  sleeping  child,  and  a  movement 
of  the  restless  feet  produced  still  further  mis- 
chief. "  Poor  Child !"  thought  Mrs.  Holeman, 
"  every  thing  is  so  different  here  from  the  free 
life  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed;  the 
confinement  is  naturally  irksome ;  we  must  have 
patience."  Just  then  Hattie  gave  unmistakable 
signs  of  waking;  the  brown  fingers  busied 
themselves  in  vigorously  rubbing  the  sleepy 
eyes,  till  the  great  dark  orbs  succeeded  in  as- 
serting their  power  to  open  again  upon  sur- 
rounding objects.  She  arose  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture and  languidly  looked  about  her.  In  a 
moment  she  was  conscious  of  her  aunt's  pres- 
ence, but  gave  no  sign ;  next  she  caught  sight 
of  the  increased  damage  done  to  her  dress,  and 
quietly  removed  her  foot  from  its  unfortunate 
imprisonment,  yawned,  and  rubbed  her  eyes 
again  as  If  scarcely  yet  awake. 

"Hattie,"  said  Mrs.  Holeman. 

"Ma'am,"  responded  Hattie. 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  obey  when  sent  to  do 
what  I  require  r" 

Hattie  made  no  reply,  and  Mrs.  Holeman 
repeated  the  question,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess; evidently  Hattie  had  no  intention  of  being 
in  the  slightest  degree  communicative.  Mrs. 
Holeman  was  troubled,  and  knew  not  how  to 
proceed.   She  talked  quietly,  however,  of  the 


wrong  she  had  done,  and  expressed  her  sorrow 
that  she  should  have  given  her  so  much  trouble. 

Hattie  in  the  mean  time  sat  on  the  side  of  her 
little  bed  looking  quite  unconcerned,- except  for 
a  flash  now  and  then  of  her  eyes,  and  the  sullen 
expression  of  her  countenance*  She  sat  swing- 
ing her  feet  back  and  forth  in  the  most  inde- 
pendent fashion  imaginable. 

"To  think,"  continued  Mrs.  Holeman,  "that 
it  Is  now  almost  tea-time,  and  you  in  •  no  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  mingling  witlr  the  family; 
besides  not  being  dressed  to  go  down:  as  I 
desired  ;  but,  more-  than  -all,  see  how  you  have 
disappointed  your  helpless  Cousin  Clara,  who 
expected  you  to  go  with  her  for  a  walk  before 
tea.    I  am  grieved  that — " 

"O,  auntie;  auntie)  I  didn't  mean  to  dis- 
appoint her;  I  am  so  sorry — poor  dear  cousin, 
I  forgot  it,  I  did  indeed !"  and  the  poor  child 
burst  into  a  flood  of  repentant  tears.  The 
thought  of  having  been  the  cause  of  bringing 
sorrow  or  disappointment  to  her*  blind  cousia 
seemed  more  than  she  could  bear.  -  Her  inde- 
pendence vanished,  her  obstinacy  was  gone, 
and  she  was  ready  to  do  any  thing,  every  thing 
to  repair  her  errors.  At  this  moment  Clara 
appeared,  attracted  by  Hattie's  voice ;  the  re- 
pentant child  sprang  toward  her,  begging  her  to 
forgive  her,  and  wait  till  she  dressed.  Away 
she  flew  to  make  preparations,  and  calling  the 
maid  to  her  assistance,  begged  her'  to  make  all 
possible  haste,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  she  had  completed  her  toilet,  and 
appeared  in  the  parlor  with  Clara's  hat  in  her 
liand,  looking  as  neat  as  her  aunt  could  have 
asked.  She  put  Clara's  hat  over  the  bright 
hair,  smoothed  back  her  curls,  and,  imprinting 
a  loving  kiss  upon  her  lips,  put  her  little  hand 
in  hers,  as  was  her  custom  to  guide  her  steps. 
Mrs.  Holeman  looked  on,  well  pleased  with 
such  devotion  to  her  blind  daughter — for  this 
she  felt  she  could  almost  forgive  aH  Iter  wilful!- 
ness  and  errors,  whatever  they  might  be.  As 
she  drew  Clara  toward  the  door  she  turned  and 
kissed  her  hand  playfully  to  Mrs.  Holeman, 
who  was  quietly  watching  them. 

"Hattie,"  said  she,  "what  about  the  dress 
you  were  to  mend  before  you  came  down  V 

"Now,  auntie  dear,"  replied  she  coaxingly, 
"  do  n't  say  a  word  about  that  dress  now,  and 
I  promise  I  will  never  run  another  race,  nor 
swing  on  another  gate  as  long  as  my  name  is 
Hattie  Greer." 

-  "  Well,"  laughed  her  uncle,  who  was  an  amused 
listener,  "  I  really  do  n't  think  there  is  much 
danger  of  your  doing  so  after  you  lose  the  name, 
so  I  fancy  you  are  all  right  now  for  life." 
" Indeed,  auntie,"  said  she  earnestly,  "I  will 
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try  my  best  to  mend  it  to-morrow.  You  see 
I 've  made  it  so  much  worse  now,  it  wilt  take 
twice  as  many  stitches  as  at  first." 

Gently  leading  Clara  down  the  steps,  they 
started  for  their  walk,  leaving  the  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Holeman  to  talk  at  their  leisure  of  the 
good  and  evil  characteristics  which  struggled 
for  the  ascendency  in  the  heart  of  their  neice. 
Such  scenes  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Mrs. 
Holeman  was  sometimes  almost  in  despair,  and 
again  quite  elated  over  signs  of  improvement; 
yet,  as  a  general  thing,  Miss  Hattie  had  things 
pretty  much  her  own  way.  Clara  possessed 
more  influence  over  her  than  any  other  member 
of  the  family.  A  word  from  her  carried  more 
weight  than  did  half  an  hour's  talking  by  others; 
it  came  finally  to  be  understood  that  the  child 
was  to  be  ber  particular  charge,  and  given  over 
to  her  management  In  discussing  the  subject 
when  alone,  one  morning,  Mrs.  Holeman  ex- 
pressed her  fears  that  the  task  would  prove  too 
great  for  Clara. 

"Mother,"  replied  she,  "I  have  oAen  won- 
dered of  what  possible  use  a  blind  girl  could  be 
in  this  busy  world,  except  to  furnish  occupation 
for  others  in  taking  care  of  her ;  but  now,  if  I 
have  any  influence  over  Hattie,  let  me  exert  it 
for  her  good ;  she  loves  me,  and  will  not  will- 
ingly give  me  pain ;  if  my  affliction  renders 
me  dear  to  her,  and  causes  her  to  feel  that  she 
should  never  grieve  me  by  word  or  deed,  then 
perhaps  this  is  to  be  my  work,  and  God  will 
help  me  to  accomplish  it  I  know." 

"Indeed,  my  dear,  it  does  seem  that  you 
can  accomplish  more  than  your  father  or  myself, 
for  though  I  believe  she  loves  us  all,  yet  that 
rebellious  spirit  so  often  predominates  I  am 
almost  discouraged ;  do  as  you  will,  but  if  at 
any  time  it  troubles  you,  give  up  the  task." 

"But,  mother,  would  not  that  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  teachings  which  bid  us  never 
grow  weary  in  well  doing?" 

"  But,  Clara,  your  strength  must  not  be  taxed." 

"  Do  not  fear  for  me.  I  need  employment, 
besides  it  is  a  labor  of  love.  I  feel  that  I  owe 
something  to  her  for  the  kindness  and  real 
womanly  care  which  she  takes  of  me.  Why, 
mother,  it  is  really  affecting  to  see  the  watch- 
fulness with  which  she  regards  my  steps.  I 
can  not  see  it,  but  I  can  perceive  it  in  her 
movements,  and  the  anxious  tone  ia  which  she 
warns  me  of  any  thing  in  our  path— every  stone 
must  be  removed  out  of  my  way,  and  every 
change  of  weather  noticed  and  guarded  against. 
Indeed,  there  exist  many  noble  trails  in  her 
heart  which  time  will  develop,"  and  Clara  la- 
bored earnestly  indeed  for  the  good  of  the 
orphan  child.  She  desired  that  her  daily  lessons 


be  read  to  her,  and  always  was  ready  to  assist 
her  in  them;  having  been  a  hard  student  her- 
self before  being  bereft  of  sight,  she  was  well 
prepared  to  guide  her  young  charge  through 
the  labyrinths  of  knowledge.  As  Hattie  im- 
proved a  portion  of  each  day  was  spent  in  read- 
ing to  Clara  from  some  favorite  book,  by  which 
means  both  were  enabled  to  derive  pleasure 
and  profit.  If  Hattie  felt  inclined  to  rebel  at 
any  time,  in  order  to  carry  out  any  project  of 
her  own,  one  look  at  the  sweet,  patient  face  and 
sightless  eyes  was  sufficient  to  overcome  it  all. 
One  thought  of  that  constant  darkness  acted 
as  a  charm  to  drive  away  self-will,  and  produce 
in  its  stead  an  ardent  desire  to  help  her  bear 
the  burden.  That  she  did  not  readily  overcome 
all  the  faults  peculiar  to  her  disposition  we 
must  admit  Faults  so  deeply  sown  are  not 
easily  uprooted,  but  that  she  daily  tried  to  gain 
a  firmer  foothold  upon  the  good,  and  lessen  the 
grasp  of  evil  upon  her  heart,  was  seen  and 
appreciated  by  all.  There  were  times,  how- 
ever, when  she  would  forget  her  good  resolu- 
tions, and  by  some  act  of  rudeness  or  indul- 
gence of  temper,  U  would  seem  that  the  gates 
once  opened,  all  the  old  evils  came  thronging 
like  a  sudden  resistless  tide  over  her,  and  sweep 
away  in  one  overpowering  flood  all  the  work  of 
months.  The  trouble  over,  however,  a  reaction 
was  sure  to  take  place,  when,  with  tears  of 
repentance,  she  would  strive  to  efface  the  wrong, 
and  labor  more  earnestly  to  overcome  in  future. 
One  morning  Mrs.  Holeman  had  occasion  to 
go  out  early,  leaving  Clara  to  Hattie's  special 
care,  a  trust  which  Hattie  usually  delighted  to 
fulfill. 

"Now,  Hattie  dear,"  said  she,  "don't  leave 
Clara  alone ;  she  is  not  well  to-day,  and  needs 
to  be  kept  interested,  and  I  am  sure  you  can  do 
that?" 

"  Yes,  auntie,  I  '11  read,  or  talk,  or  sing,  any 
thing  she  wishes." 

"  I  can  trust  you,  Hattie,"  replied  Mrs.  Hole- 
man  as  she  left  the  house,  feeling  quite  confi- 
dent that  Clara  would  not  feel  lonely  during  her 
absence. 

Hattie  ran  out  on  the  lawn  for  a  book  she 
had  left  under  a  tree,  intending  to  return  at 
once  to  Clara.  Several  children  were  engaged 
in  playing  some  laughable  game  in  front  of  the 
gate,  and  Hattie  ran  down  the  steps  to  see 
what  it  was.  It  was  very  amusing,  and  soon 
our  Hattie  was  as  fully  absorbed  in  it  as  they. 
An  hour  passed  before  she  was  aware  of  it 
In  going  back  to  the  house  she  caught  sight  of 
her  hat  still  swinging  from  the  branches  of  the 
tree  where  it  had  lodged  when  she  was  playing 
there  several  days  before. 
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"  What  a  sliame  to  leave  it  there,"  cried  she. 
"  I  cau  get  it  myself  I 'm  sure." 

"  0,  do  n't  try,  you  will  fall,"  said  a  little  girl 
looking  over  the  fence. 

"  Bah  !  who 's  afraid  ?  not  I,"  said  she.  "  I've 
been  in  many  a  tree  a  heap  higher  than  that.  Up 
at  Aunt  Mary's  we  used  to  climb  the  trees  to 
pick  cherries  and  all  the  nicest  apples.  I 'm  used 
to  it,"  and  utterly  regardless  of  all  the  lectures 
she  had  received  on  "appearances,"  with  the 
agility  of  a  practiced  gymnast  she  sprang  up 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  was  soon  seated  on 
a  strong  bough  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  shout- 
ing in  childish  delight  to  those  below.  At  this 
moment  a  carriage  passed,  from  the  window  of 
which  a  lady  leaned  forward  and  took  a  critical 
survey  of  the  scene. 

"  I  declare,"  exclaimed  she  to  a  companion, 
"if  there  isn't  that  little  Hottentot  of  Mrs. 
Holeman's  ;  did  you  ever-  see  any  thing  to  equal 
that  ?"  and  the  lady  pointed  to  the  child  upon 
her  lofty  perch.  "Well,"  continued  she,  "be- 
fore 1  'd  be  pestered  like  that  with  the  children 
of  my  poor  relations  I  would  put  them  into 
some  asylum." 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Wells,"  replied  her  companion, 
"you  don't  mean  to  say  that  little  heathen  is 
any  relation  to  Mrs.  Holemau  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  they  say  it  is  her  niece,  and  she 
is  the  most  singular  looking  child  you  ever 
saw,  always  up  to  just  such  a  freak  as  this 
which  you  see.  I  passed  a  few  days  ago  and 
found  her  mounted  upon  the  gate-post,  as  if  to 
guard  the  premises — a  pretty  specimen  of  hu- 
manity indeed!" 

"  I  am  surprised  that  such  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Holemau  would  undertake  the  management  of 
such  a  child.  She  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
raised  thus  far  in  the  backwoods." 

"She  did  come  from  the  country  somewhere, 
so  I 've  heard,  and  I 'm  quite  sure  her  present 
position  proclaims  it  to  be  a  fact  She 's  a  very 
odd-looking  creature,  too,  with  such  great  eyes. 
Dear  me,  they  seem  to  see  every  thing  at  a 
glance." 

"  You  have  seen  her,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  she  was  with  the  family  at  church  on 
Sunday,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  she  had  never 
been  used  to  any  thing ;  one  would  suppose, 
to  see  her  now,  that  she  belonged  to  some 
strolling  player." 

And  they  drove  on,  pausing  at  last  before 
one  of  the  principal  stores,  where  they  alighted. 
On  the  threshold  they  were  met  by  Mrs.  Hole- 
man. 

"Ah!  good  morning,  Mrs.  Holeman,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Wells.  "  We  just  passed  your 
home,  and,  dear  me,   are  you  not  afraid 
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that  interesting  little  niece  of  your's  will  be 
killed  ?" 

"Killed,  Mrs.  Wells— how?  Why  do  you 
ask  that?" 

"O,  because  she  seems  to  be  so  exceedingly 
high-minded,  and  so  excessively  fond  of  lofty 
positions." 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Wells,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand you." 

"  Ah  !  is  it  possible  you  are  not  aware  of  the 
child's  propensity  for  mounting  gate-posts  and 
seating  herself  among  the  branches  of  your 
trees  ?  I 've  seen  such  displays  of  her  ruling 
passion  upon  more  than  one  occasion."  And 
the  lady  bowing  gracefully  moved  on,  exulting 
in  having  placed  an  arrow  to  rankle  in  the 
breast  of  the  proud  Mrs.  Holeman,  who  stood 
for  an  instaut  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  the 
old  pride  rising  again  in  her  heart !  Recover- 
ing her  self-possession  she  quietly  .left  the 
store,  and,  entering  her  carriage,  was  driven 
quickly  home.  As  they  drove  up.  to  the  gate 
what  was  her  dismay  to  see  Miss  Hattie  play- 
ing ball  with  Jack  Wynne,  the  identical  hat, 
looking  much  the  worse  for  its  exposed  con- 
dition to  sun  and  rain,  tied  on  her  head.  Call- 
ing her  to  her,  she  quietly  asked  if  Clara  was 
asleep?  Hattie  bung  her  head,  making  no 
reply.  The  question  was  repeated  a  little  more 
sternly ;  and  she  was  finally  obliged  to  confess 
she  did  not  know,  and  had  not  even  seen  her 
since  Mrs.  Holeman  left  her.  Overcome  with 
shame  and  regret  she  ran  to  the  house,  nor 
paused  till  she  had  gained  her  own  room. 
There  she  sat  down  and  thought  of  all  that 
had  passed.  All  the  morning  gone  and  not 
one  moment  spent  with  Clara,  who  had  been  so 
cruelly  left  alone  to  pass  the  long  hours  in  dark- 
ness and  solitude,  while  she  had  been  indulg- 
ing in  forbidden  pleasures.  How  inexcusable 
seemed  ber  conduct,  and  how  severely  did  she 
blame  herself  now.  Mrs.  Holeman  thought 
best  to  leave  her  to  herself,  knowing  by  ex- 
perience that  self-examination  would  prove  far 
more  beneficial  than  reproaches.  The  day 
passed,  and  still  Hattie  kept  her  room.  She 
was  entirely  alone  too ;  no  one  came  to  speak 
to  her,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  family,  and  could  not  but 
acknowledge  to  herself  that  he*  punishment 
was  just.  At  last,  when  the  darkness  of  night 
came  on,  and  she  had  cried  till  the  fountain  of 
tears  seemed  almost  exhausted,  the  door  opened 
softly  and  Clara  entered.  Guided  by  the  sound 
of  Hattie's  low  sobbings,  she  crossed  the  room 
and  stood  beside  her.  Drawing  her  close  to  her 
side,  she  placed  the  weary,  aching  bead  upon 
her  breast,  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  saying, 
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"  Never  mind  it  now,  Hattie  dear ;  1  am  sure 
you  did  not  intend  to  do  wrong — it  shall  all'  be 
forgiven  and  forgotten." 

In  an  instant  Hattie's  arms  were  round 
Clara's  neck,  and  the  trembling  voice  begging 
forgiveness,  promising  amendment,  and  ex- 
pressing great  sorrow  for  it  all.  For  an  hour 
they  sat  there  in  the  darkness,  each  giving  and 
receiving  comforting,  reassuring  words  of  affec- 
tion. Then  Clara  rose,  and  taking  Hattie's 
hand  said,  "  Come  Hattie  to  mother." 

Hand  in  hand  they  descended  to  the  parlor, 
where  Mrs.  Holeman  was  sitting  alone.  Clara 
led  Hattie  to  her;  the  child  understood  the 
blind  girl's  wish,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, begged  her  aunt  to  forgive  the  errors  of 
the  day.  Glad  to  see  this  sign  of  repentance, 
and  feeling  that  the  child  had  at-  last  achieved 
a  great  victory  over  self,  she  kissed  her  as  she 
spoke  words  of  pardon  and  encouragement 
Never  again  did  Mrs.  Holeman  have  cause  to 
reprimand  her  for  offenses  of  like  nature.  So 
salutary,  indeed,  were  the  lessons  of  that  day, 
.  that  she  seemed  to  be  continually  watching  her- 
self, and  guarding  against  her  faults.  To  Clara 
she  confided  her  hopes  and  fears,  expecting 
counsel  and  strength. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  the  years  multiplied 
over  Hattie's  head,  Clara  discovered  that  deep 
within  her  heart  great  treasures  lay  bidden, 
which  would  eventually  bring  forth  fruits  of  un- 
told value.  This  she  endeavored  to  cultivate 
and  foster.  When*  reading  the  Book  of  God 
daily  to  Clara,  there  seemed  to  be  such  increas- 
ing earnestness  and  true  faith  in  her  manner 
that  Clara  questioned  her  frequently  upon  such 
topics  to  draw  out  her  vievts  and  feelings.  To 
her  great  joy  she  found  that  she  had  implicit 
confidence  toward  God,  and  perfect  faith  in  his 
promises.  She  first  began  to  read  the  Word 
because  it  gave  pleasure  to  Clara ;  but  soon  it 
became  dear  to  her  for  its  own  blessed  truths 
and  precious  promises.  These  she  would  pon- 
der in  her  heart,  and  ask  questions  upon,  which 
often  surprised  and  delighted  Clara,  since  they 
so  clearly  proved  that  the  seed  sown  was  really 
bearing  fruit 

"  Cousin  Clara,"  said  she  one  evening,  when 
they  were  enjoying  their  usual  walk,  "  I  never 
read  those  sweet  passages  about  Christ  healing 
the  sick,  and  restoring  the  blind  to  sight,  but  I 
wish  so  earnestly  be  were  now  upon  earth,  and 
could  put  his  hand  upon  those  dear  eyes,  and 
give  to  you  the  rich  blessing  of  sight ;"  and  the 
affectionate  girl  looked  up  into  the  face  of  her 
cousin  with  such  a  depth  of  love  in  her  own 
dark  eyes,  it  would  indeed  have  gladdened  the 
blind  girl's  heart  could  she  have  caught  the 
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sweet  expression.  In  her  patient  way  she 
answered,  "In  his  own  good  time,  Hattie,  I 
shall  see,  not  the  things  of  earth,  since  in  all 
probability  that  boon  will  never  be  mine ;  but, 
thank  God !  I  shall  see  the  'Ring  in  his  beaut;,' 
and  gaze  with  unveiled  eyes  upon  the  glories 
of  heaven." 

"Thank  God  for  such  a  hope!"  responded 
Hattie,  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  filling 
her  eyes.  Many  such  conversations  took  place 
between  the  two,  and  to  all  Hattie's  questions 
Clara  had  ever  a  satisfactory  answer. 

As  time  passed  oh,  and  Hattie  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  nothing  could  exceed  her  devotion 
to  her;  she  seemed  to  feel  that  to  her  she 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  she  could  never  repay, 
since  the  labor  bestowed  upon  her  had  been 
one  of  love  freely  given,  without  hope  of  other 
reward  than  the  good  it  would  eventually  bring 
to  the  orphan.  Many  visits  had  been  made, 
during  these  years,  to  the  old  country  home,  m 
company  with  Clara ,"  for  Hattie  could  not  be 
induced  to  part  with  her  for  a  day;  while'  Aunt 
Mary  and  the  children  had  passed  many  a 
pleasant  hour  in  the  home  of  their  city  friends. 
Truly  thankful  was  Aunt  Mary  now  that  she 
had  parted  with  Hattie,  since  she,  after  many 
struggles  and  prayers,  had  at  last  developed 
into  a  noble  woman,  possessed  of  superior  edu- 
cation, and  many  excellent  qualifications  for 
leading  a  useful  life.  Clara  had  not  only  guided 
her  through  the  mazes  of  thaft  knowledge  which 
pertains  to  earth  alone,  but  had  also  pointed 
her  -to  that  which  fits  not  only  for  time  bat 
eternity. 


AMERICAN  HOTELS. 

FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


THERE  is  no  city  in  the  United  States, 
however  small  it  may  be,  which  has  not  at 
least  two  hotels.  And  yet,  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other,  these  establishments  are 
alike,  if  not  in  the  footing  on  which  they  are 
maintained,  at  least  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  conducted,  and  the  mode  of  life  which 
one  traces  hi  them.  The  hotels  in  the  large 
cities — the  only  ones  of  which  I  shall  speak— 
are  usually  immense  parallelograms,  on  which 
space  four  or  five  stories  have  been  raised, 
sometimes  of  brick,  sometimes  of  blue  granite, 
often  of  marble,  forming  an  imposing  front, 
pierced  with  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  windows.  They  have  the  dimensions 
of  a  large  public  institution,  the  freedom  of  en- 
trance and  motion  of  a  station,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  palace.  The  city  always  numbers 
them  among  its  most  beautiful  and  spacwas 
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edifices,  even  if  they  are  not  incontestably  the 
most  remarkable.  A  large  National  flag  floats 
above  their  principal  entrance.  For  that  matter 
the  starry,  banner  spreads  its  undulating  folds 
above  all  public  edifices.  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  it  on  landing  in  New  York,  and  I 
asked  one  of  my  friends  if  it  was  a  holiday  in 
the  city. 

"No,"  he  replied ;  "but. during  the  late  civil 
war  we  adopted  this  custom,  and  we  still  pre- 
serve it." 

'T  is,  then,  when  the  Union  was  endangered 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  slave  States,  the  citizens 
of  the  North,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse  of  pat- 
riotism, gave  to  the  winds  the  flag  of  the  Union, 
as  if  to  assert  their  firm  determination  to  pre- 
serve it  And  it  was  not  only  above  the  city 
that  the  Federal  flag  was  seen  ;  the  Protestant 
newspapers,  such  as  the  Christian  Intelligencer, 
and  religious  societies,  such  as  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, printed  it  then  at  the  head  of  their  col- 
umns, then  on  the-  covers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ments, which  they  distributed  gratuitously  to 
the  soldiers.  This  representation  was  accom- 
panied by  patriotic  devices  and  couplets,  such 
as  the  following: 

"  'T  U  the  star-spangled  banner  I  O,  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  (he  brave  I" 

"  Our  country'*  flag,  with  hues  of  blood. 
Telling  forever  as  it  waves. 
How,  side  by  side,  our  father's  fought. 
And  died  to  plant  it  o'er  their  graves." 

"  For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God ; 
And  right  the  day  most  win : 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty  I 
To  falter  would  be  sin  1" 

You  must  excuse  me  for  not  torturing  my 
mind  to  find  a  transition  which  will  lead  me 
back  gracefully  to  American  hotels.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  them  while  contemplating  the  star- 
spangled  banner;  but  as  it  floats  above  them 
we  have  only  to  lower  our  gaze  to  find  them 
again. 

What  a  fall  1  Our  astonished  eyes  rest  upon 
a  carriage  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  heavy, 
ugly,  uncomfortable  vehicle,  standing  before  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  What  does  this  anachronism 
mean?  It  is  the  stage  of  American  hotels, 
which  is  also  in  this  country  the  means  of  con- 
veyance in  those  regions  where  there  are  neither 
railroads  nor  steamboats.  It  carries  the  tourist 
slowly  over  the  rocky  roads  which  climb  gradu- 
ally, winding  through  pine  forests,  the  abrupt 
acclivities  of  the  White  Mountains.  Beyond 
the  Mississippi  it  jolts  the  traveler  conscien- 
tiously to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
But  here  four  strong  horses,  preceded  by  im- 
mense leaders,  draw  it  over  the  desert  roads 
across  the  prairies,  enameled  with  wild  flowers. 
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I  imagine  that  the  Americans,  instead  of  re- 
placing this  relic  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
a  heavy  diligence,  prefer  to  build  railroads  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  pass  without 
transition  from  the  relic  to  the  railway  carriage. 
But  why  do  the  hotels  preserve  them?  It  is 
decidedly  the  most  inconvenient  of  vehicles. 
It  contains  nine  seats  in  a  single  compartment, 
three  in  front  for  ladies,  whose  crinolines  have 
not  been  provided  for,  three  in  the  middle,  and 
three  behind.  Those  in  the  middle  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  by  strong  leather  straps, 
which  are  extended  transversely  from  one  end 
of  the  coach  to  the  other,  after  the  places  before 
and  behind  are  occupied.  If  destiny  places  you 
there,  between  the  backs  of  one  set  and  the 
knees  of  the  others,  console  yourself,  you  are 
little  worse  off  than  they.  Those  behind  have 
a  view  of  six  backs,  which  sway  about  ungrace- 
fully. Those  in  front  have,  like  you,  for  their 
sole  support,  a  strap  at  their  backs.  All,  in 
short,  unfortunate  victims  of  the  relic — you  have 
so  little  space,  you  are  so  crowded  that  recipro- 
cal blows  from  elbows  in  aching  sides  are  the 
consequence.  Once  more.  Why  do  they  have 
this  relic  instead  of  a  spacious  omnibus,  well 
cushioned,  well  lighted,  and  well  hung?  If,  in- 
stead of  being  in  America  we  were  in  England, 
or  even  in  France,  I  should  say  that  it  is  out 
of  respect  for  the  customs  of  the  past  The 
hotels  preserve  the  coach  as  the  city  of  London 
preserves  them,  for  its  mayor  and  its  aldermen  ; 
as  the  Parliament  and  the  Court  of  St.  James 
preserve  the  forms  and  customs  of  other  days 
for  their  great  solemnities ;  as  the  Court  of  the 
Tuilleries  preserves  the  short  breeches,  and  all 
monarchs  the  costume,  more  or  less  faithfully, 
of  the  old  monarchies ;  as  certain  Individuals 
persist  in  demonstrating  peremptorily,  if  not 
their  real  merit,  at  least  the  prosperous  state  of 
their  finances,  or  the  nobility  of  their  names  by 
the  perukes  of  their  lackeys.  But  the  intelli- 
gence of  these  Americans  is  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped for  the  worship  of  old  things,  nor  the 
taste  for  sumptuous  official  masquerades.  They 
only  want  all  that  at  the  theater  to  arouse  them. 
They  maintain,  these  Vandals,  that  it  is  only 
savages,  infantile  nations,  or  nations  relapsing 
into  their  second  childhood,  who  need  glittering 
tinsel  to  enforce  their  belief  in  power,  majesty, 
nobility,  merit!  They  say  that  a  manly  people, 
the  people  of  the  future,  ought  to  respect  their 
chiefs  and  their  magistrates  too  much  to  de- 
mand that  they  should  dress  for  their  aston- 
ishment and  amusement  That  if  distinctive 
signs  are  necessary  they  should  be  simple,  dig- 
nified, and  grave,  not  fantastic  and  ostenta- 
tiously ridiculous.  Thus— -proh  futtorl— think 
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and  speak  the  Americans.  If,  then,  they  pre- 
serve the  stage-coach  it  is  evidently  either  to 
make  a  change  from  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat, or  to  make  sensibly  evident  how  superior 
are  our  means  of  locomotion  to  those  of  our 
fathers. 

From  the  coach  to  the  hotel  is  short  and  the 
transition  natural.  But  before  entering  the 
American  caravansery,  what  does  this  exhibi- 
tion of  boots  at  the  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  mean?  It  means  that  these  gentlemen 
are  taking  their  ease  after  the  manner  of  their 
country,  seated  on  a  chair,  their  heads  on  its 
back,  their  feet  higher  than  their  heads  on  a 
bar  placed  for  this  purpose  across  the  window. 
In  default  of  this  bar  they  take  the  table,  a 
stand,  or  the  mantel-piece.  I  ought  to  say  here 
that  this  mode  of  reposing  is  not  as  common 
in  America  as  certain  travelers  assert.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  many  Americans  are  fond 
of  it,  and  practice  it  every-where  except  at 
church  or  in  the  evening.  One  day  I  went  to 
make  a  call  upon  one  of  my  friends,  the  secre- 
tary of  a  large  association.  One  of  the  clerks 
pointed  out  the  door  of  his  office  to  me.  I 
knock.  "Come  in,"  cries  my  secretary  from 
within.  I  enter  and  find  him  upset  upon  a 
chair  which  he  balances  on  Its  two  hind  feet  by 
the  aid  of  his  long  legs,  which  are  extended 
vertically  against  the  shelves  of  a  book-case,  to 
which  he  presented  the  soles  of  his  boots  placed 
exactly  opposite  a  Shakspeare. 

"  How  are  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Vascal  ?"  he  said, 
extending  his  hand  to  me  without  changing  his 
position. 

"More  secure  than  you,"  I  replied,  smiling. 
"  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you  will  break 
your  head  against  the  floor." 

Me  burst  out  laughing,  and  replied,  "O,  we 
Americans  are  accustomed  to  these  exercises 
in  equilibrium." 

Another  time  I  was  in  a  railroad  car.  Sud- 
denly bang  !  I  turned  my  head  quickly  to  the 
right,  and  saw  a  great  shoe  at  the  height  of  my 
shoulder.  At  the  same  instant  bang !  again. 
I  turned  to  the  other  side.  It  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  shoe  on  the  right  which  was 
placing  itself,  it  also  on  the  back  of  my  seat, 
as  if  to  form  a  pendent  to  the  other.  I  arose 
indignantly  to  apostrophise  the  wretch.  He, 
half  asleep,  did  not  notice  it.  He  had  not  acted 
maliciously,  but  quite  naturally,  without  saying, 
"  Take  care,"  or,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  as  we 
cross  our  legs.  I  was  sorry  for  him,  and 
changed  my  seat. 

I  have  tried  this  position  when  I  was  alone 
in  my  own  room,  in  order  to  discover  what  the 
Americans  find  so  agreeable  in  it.    I  gained 


thereby  a  headache  and  a  pain  in  the  back. 
Evidently  there  is  nothing  comfortable  in  it, 
and  I  conclude  that  since  the  Americans  have, 
nevertheless,  adopted  this  means  of  repose,  it 
can  be  only  from  an  excess  of  misdirected 
vanity.  They  must  have  thought  heroes  rest 
upon  one  foot,  the  natives  of  Australia  lying 
upon  their  breasts,  the  Orientals  witli  their  legs 
crossed,  Europeans  seated  and  witli  their  feet 
upon  the  ground,  we  will  also  have  our  way, 
and  they  have  adopted  that  in  which  the  means 
of  locomotion  are  on  a  level  with  or  even  above 
the  organ  of  thought,  no  doubt  as  a  symbol 
that  with  them  conception  and  execution  are 
equat,  or  even  that  their  execution  surpasses 
conception. 

This  mode  of  repose  Is,  if  not  proper,  at  least 
practicable  for  men.  American  ladies  have 
been  obliged  to  invent  another.  Strange,  but 
true,  they  have  found  it  in  motion.  They  rest 
in  their  rocking-chairs,  or  as  the  ship  or  the  alba- 
tross on  the  moving  winds.  An  American  house 
which  does  not  contain  a  rocking-chair  is  scarcely 
to  be  found.  The  trade  done  in  these  balancing 
chairs,  placed  on  two  long  wooden  arcs,  is  con- 
siderable. The  city  of  Troy,  on  the  Hudson, 
has  gained  through  this  branch  of  manufacture 
great  celebrity  and  a  large  fortune.  I  must 
acknowledge  that,  for  my  part,  I  like  this  inven- 
tion of  rocking-chairs  very  much.  Their  move- 
ment, which  one  can  increase  or  slacken,  is  an 
aid  to  thought  But,  on  the  other  hand,  noth- 
ing is  more  irritating  than  to  see  others  rocking 
when  one  can  not  do  it  one's  self. 

And  the  hotel  ?  We  are  there.  We  enter  at 
once.  Here  is,  at  first,  the  hall  entrance,  an 
immense  space,  so  vast  that  the  sound  of  the 
footsteps  are  lost,  with  benches  or  divans  along 
the  walls,  pyramids  of  luggage  ready  for  de- 
parture, a  long  counter  where  the  head  of  the 
establishment  figures  surrounded  by  clerks.  The 
crowd  is  composed  exclusively  of  men,  coming, 
going,  talking,  smoking  with  perfect  freedom  on 
the  echoing  pavement.  This  hall  is  the  center 
of  several  others ;  that  is,  the  reading-room, 
where  there  are  newspapers  in  profusion ;  the 
billiard-room,  where  one  sees  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  games  continually  in  progress;  the  bar- 
room, where  the  wines,  the  liquors,  and  the 
beer,  which  are  consumed  in  haste  while  stand- 
ing, are  paid  for  at  once  ;  the  dining-room,  with 
its  immense  tables  and  its  hundreds  of  chairs  ; 
the  telegraph  office  for  all  countries  in  the 
world  and  for  several  places  in  the  city;  the 
railway  office  for  the  whole  of  North  America ; 
finally,  the  stand  for  the  library  and  the  apothe- 
cary's, the  hair-dresser's,  and  the  furnishing 
stores.    Except  the  dining-room  the  whole  of 
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the  ground  floor  is  literally  public.  Any  one 
can  lounge  there  at  his  leisure  from  day-dawn 
until  midnight  To  tell  the  truth,  this  ground- 
floor,  with  its  bar-room,  its  reading-room,  and 
its  billiard-room,  is  the  American  cafe",  with  the 
liberty  of  coming  there  without  calling  for  any 
thing.  'At  least  half  of  the  people  whom  one 
elbows  there  do  not  belong  to  the  hotel.  The 
shops  have  a  second  entrance  upon  the  street 
with  a  fine  front 

Apropos  of  the  apothecary  and  the  hair- 
dresser we  must  make  a  remark.  In  the  shop 
of  the  former  there  is  always  in  America  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  artificial  mineral  waters, 
Saratoga,  Ballston,  Bedford,  Vichy,  Bareges, 
Spa,  Ems,  Nanheim,  etc.  They  are  kept  in  a 
marble  fountain  divided  into  as  many  of  closed 
basins  as  they  contain  sorts  of  water,  each  of 
which  is  furnished  with  a  spigot  For  six, 
eight,  or  ten  cents  you  can  drink  as  you  pass  a 
glass  of  mineral  water,  or  you  could  enter  a 
drinking-saloon  to  take  a  glass  of  ale  or  liquor. 

The  hair-dressers'  shops,  if  not  those  of  the 
hotels  which  possess  a  bathing  establishment, 
at  least  all  the  others,  have  one  or  several  apart- 
ments connected  with  them  furnished  with  a 
bath-tub,  shower-bath,  and  an  assortment  of 
brushes  for  the  disagreeable  friction  of  the 
body.  Besides  those  of  the  hotels  and  hair- 
dressers' shops  there  are  in  America  no  bathing 
establishments,  no  doubt  because  each  private 
house  contains  a  bath-room. 

I  said  that  the  hall  of  lost  footsteps  was  fre- 
quented only  by  men.  I  might  have  said  the 
same  of  the  whole  ground-floor  of  the  hotel. 
Ladies  are  never  seen  there.  The  tobacco  ren- 
ders it  impassable  for  them.  For  them  there 
is,  therefore,  a  private  door,  ladies'  entrance, 
which  leads  directly  from  the  street  to  the  first 
floor,  while  the  gentlemen  gain  it  from  the  hall 
of  lost  footsteps  by  an  immense  and  superb 
marble  stair-case,  or  by  an  elevator,  a  perpen- 
dicular railway,  as  the  Americans  call  it,  which 
goes  up  and  down  incessantly,  stopping  on  each 
floor  of  the  hotel  in  succession  to  take  and 
leave  people. 

The  parlors,  which  are  on  the  first  floor,  rival 
in  size  and  splendor  those  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent palace.  The  carpets,  the  hangings,  the 
mirrors,  the  furniture,  the  chandeliers,  come 
from  the  first  manufactories  of  Europe,  or  from 
no  less  skillful  American  artificers.  But  al- 
though they  are  as  public  as  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor,  these  parlors  are  generally  de- 
serted. The  men  prefer  the  reading-room  or 
the  bar-room,  and  the  ladies  their  bed-rooms, 
for  they  feel  lost  in  these  vast,  cold,  solitary, 
sumptuous  apartments.    The  Americans  are 


reserved ;  at  least  when  they  do  not  know  each 
other,  or  have  not  lived  together  long  enough, 
they  never  speak  a  word.  Parlor  life  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  in  a  hotel  where  there  is  a 
crowd  but  no  society.  Near  these  sumptuous 
deserts,  which  are  called  drawing-rooms,  some 
hotels  have  now  established  libraries,  where 
the  boarders  can  find  amusing  and  instructive 
books.  For  instance,  there  is  a  hotel  at  San 
Francisco  which  possesses  a  superb  one  con- 
taining several  thousand  volumes. 

Bed-rooms,  the  number  of  which  varies  from 
three  hundred  to  a  thousand,  occupy  the  other 
floors  of  the  building.  Their  doors,  surmounted 
by  a  movable  square  of  glass,  open  on  wide 
and  long  corridors,  from  which  various  stair- 
cases ascend  and  descend.  A  stranger  notices 
three  things  in  these  rooms:  the  chimney,  which 
is  only  an  imitation,  or  the  lack  of  a  chimney. 
The  room,  like  the  whole  hotel,  is  warmed  by 
hot  air. 

After  the  chimney  the  white  marble  wash- 
stand,  where  two  spigots  supply  you  at  all  hours, 
one  with  hot,  the  other  with  cold  water.  This 
water  is  carried  by  a  waste-pipe  out  of  the  house. 

Finally,  the  third  noticeable  thing  is  a  card, 
on  which  you  read  that  you  are  not  to  keep 
money  and  jewelry  in  your  room,  but  deposit 
them  in  the  office  of  the  hotel.  Only  in  this 
case  will  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  be  respon- 
sible for  their  value.  A  second  notice  follows 
the  first:  "The  washing  of  linen  in  this  room 
is  strictly  forbidden."  I  never  could  under- 
stand the  reason  for  this  prohibition  until  after 
the  first  time  I  sent  my  linen  to  the  wash.  The 
laundress's  bill  had  only  one  price  for  every 
article,  great  or  small — forty  centimes.*  At 
this  rate  one  can  well  imagine  that  many  ladies 
and  even  gentlemen  would  be  tempted  to  wash 
their  collars,  cuffs,  and  handkerchiefs  In  their 
rooms.  Besides  the  economical  reason  they, 
are  invited  to  it  by  the  facilities  which  surround 
them.  There  is  the  marble  basin,  whose  pure 
waters,  hot  or  cold  as  you  choose,  can  be  re- 
newed without  inconvenience.  There  is,  in  Sum- 
mer, the  window,  and  opposite  the  movable 
square  over  the  door,  which  would  furnish  a 
current  of  air  to  dry  the  linen.  In  Winter 
there  is  a  heated  mouth  to  transform  the  cham- 
ber into  a  drying-room.  In  short,  an  ezasper- 
atingly  restrictive  measure  reigns  in  the  hotels 
which  tends  to  make  a  wash-bouse  of  the  bed- 
room, and  a  laundress  of  its  tenant. 

Being  unable  to  reconcile  myself  to  paying  a 
daily  impost  of  one  franc,  forty  centimes  on  my 
cleanliness;  that  is,  forty  centimes  for  a  false 
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collar,  eighty  centimes  for  a  pair  of  cuffs,  and 
forty  centimes  for  a  handkerchief,  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  giving  my  linen  to  one  of  the  city 
laundresses, -whose  address  I  found  in  the  Di- 
rectory. But  I  wan  informed  that  these  laun- 
dresses were  forbidden  to  enter  the  hotel.  If,' 
therefore,  I  persisted  in  my  project,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  take  away  my  dirty  linen 
myself,  and  bring  it  back  afterward  when  my 
laundress  brought  it  to  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
where  I  would  be  obliged  to  meet  her.  Upon 
receiving  this  information,  I  ascended  to  my 
room  quite  furious,  and  seeing  the  card  which 
forbade  me  to  wash  my  linen,  I  felt  an  intense 
desire  to  put  my  collars  to  soak.  Suddenly  a 
bright  idea  flashed  into  my  mind.  This  idea 
was  new  only  to  me.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
has  struck  all  those  who  have  inhabited  Ameri- 
can hotels.  The  proof  of  it  is  that  one  of  the 
most  active  branches  of  industry  has  resulted 
from  it.  Hereafter  I  would  wear  only  paper 
collars  and  cuffs !  So  said,  so  done.  I  bought 
at  the  furnishing  store  of  the  hotel  twelve  col- 
lars for  ten  cents  and  a  dozen  pairs  of  cuffs  for 
twenty-four  cents.  One  can  see  what  an  im- 
mense economy  it  would  be.  The  handker- 
chiefs still  remained.  Except  in  China  and 
Japan  there  are  no  paper  ones.  But  at  length 
I  noticed  that  the  Americans  generally  use  large 
silk  ones,  and  I  did  like  them.  I  bought  six, 
each  of  which  was  as  large  as  four  of  my  white 
handkerchiefs. 

-  For  the  first  few  days  after  this  important 
economical  reform,  every  time  I  put  on  one  of 
my  collars,  a  pair  of  my  paper  cuffs,  or  drew  out 
my  endless  handkerchief,  I  felt  the  profound 
satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has  defeated  a  plot 
and  escaped  an  audacious  theft.  But  let  us  be 
just.  If  they  charge  very  high,  on  the  other 
hand  they  serve  you  quickly  and  well.  The 
linen  is  returned  to  you  next  day  and  is  very 
clean. 

When  one  of  the  waiters  of  the  hotel  has 
installed  you  in  your  room,  it  is  understood  that 
you  need  no  further  service.  What  indeed  can 
you  want?  Nothing.  I  am  mistaken;  it  is 
agreed  that  you  need  just  one  thing.  It  is  in- 
variably brought  to  you  if  you  happen  to  ring. 
Ring,  as  I  did  once  and  only  once,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afterward  a  servant  enters  with- 
out knocking  at  the  door,  crosses  the  room 
without  looking  at  you  or  speaking,  and  places 
on  the  bracket  or  the  table  a  pitcher  of  iced 
water!  That  done  he  retires  as  he  entered. 
Do  not  dream  of  requiring  from  this  man  any 
personal  service  whatever  outside  of  the  gen- 
eral service  of  the  hotel.  He  would  fall  from 
the  clouds  or  would  give  you  clearly  to  under- 


stand that,  although  he  is  in  the  service  of  the 
hotel,  he  is  not  your  servant. 

In  Europe  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  that  a 
servant  will  not  do  for  a  recompense.  In  Amer- 
ica it  is  quite  different.  Whether  the  servants 
be  in  a  hotel  or  a  family  their  independence  is 
absolute  outside  of  the  exact  duties  of  their 
situation.  The  servant  is  always  as  a  citizen 
quite  equal  to  his  master. 

After  taking  you  to  your  room  the  servant 
will  give  you  .briefly  all  necessary  information 
in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  establishment 
He  will  tell  you  what  you  must  pay  per  day. 
The  price  is  the  same  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hotel,  whether .  they  be  young  or  old,  tem- 
perate or  gluttonous,  assiduous  at  all  their  meals 
or  generally  absent,  in  a  large  or  a  small  room, 
on  the  first  or  the  fifth  story.  It  is  invariably 
three  dollars  apiece  in  small  cities,  four  or 
even  five  in  larger  ones.  Before  the  war  one 
could  live  at  a  hotel  for  two  or  three  dollars  a 
day.  But  since  then  the  price  of  every  thing 
has  been  raised,  so  that  America  has  become 
the  dearest  country  to  live  in.  The  taxes  are 
felt  every-where,  even  in  the  most  necessary 
things.  It  is  needful  in  order  to  meet  the  in- 
terest of  the -most  enormous  national  debt  in 
the  world.  Do  you  know  how  much  I  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  a  little  bottle  of  ink  which  ia 
Europe  would  cost  two  soust  Sixty  centimes, 
and  I  was  not  overcharged. 

What  are  the  hours  for  meals  in  the  Ameri- 
can hotels  ?  What  is  called  the  old  plan — the 
system  of  the  table  d'hote — has  been  generally 
abandoned  in  this  country,  and  is  replaced  by 
the  new  system,  which  consists  in  serving  the 
meals  during  the  whole  day.  Breakfast  is  from 
seven  to  eleven;  dinner,  from  eleven  to  three; 
tea,  from  four  to  six ;  supper,  from  seven  to  ten. 
Between  these  meals,  each  of  which  lasts  three 
or  four  hours,  there  is,  therefore,  an  interval  of 
an  hour,  sometimes  even  of  only  half  an  hour, 
for  the  transformation  of  the  table. 

I  said  transformation,  but  the  word  is  too 
pretentious ;  the  table  always  looks  nearly  the 
same.  There  are  always,  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  enormous  pieces  of  fresh 
butter  surmounted  with  a  lump  of  ice,  bowls 
full  of  lumps  of  ice,  pitchers  rut!  of  iced  water, 
jugs  with  handles  containing  iced  milk,  all  of 
which  does  not  prevent  ice  from  appearing 
again  at  dessert  in  the  form*  of  ice-creams. 
Whether  you  will  or  not  you  most  drink  every 
thing  iced.  The  waiters  are  very  careful  never 
to  leave  your  glass  without  two  or  three  little 
pieces  of  ice. 

I  can  imagine  that  at  the  South,  where  the 
climate  is  so  hot,  ice  may  be  a  necessity;  bat  at 
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the  North,  and  in  Winter  as  well  as  in  Summer, 
it  can  not  be  so.  But  when  one  has  contracted 
the  habit  of  drinking  every  thing  iced,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  without  it.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  becoming  accustomed  to  it, 
and  a  foreigner  proves  his  heroism  when  he 
puts  himself  under  this  ice  regime  in  a  cholera 
season. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  with  the  new  plan  of 
a  constant  table  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  table  d'hote.  There- 
fore, instead  of  large  dishes,  of  which  every  one 
eats,  they  serve  you  a  portion  as  in  restaurants. 
I  hasten  to  say  that  this  portion  is  a  very  gen- 
erous one.  Hardly  are  you  seated,  when  the 
negro,  who  stands  behind  your  chair,  puts  the 
bill  of  fare  before  you,  and,  without  giving  you 
time  to  breathe,  urges  you  to  choose  the  first 
course.  But  this  bill  of  fare  is  so  fabulously 
made  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice. 
Then  the  negro  comes  to  your  aid,  if  he  is 
obliging,  and  names  over  the  soups  which,  to 
his  mind,  are  the  best.  I  have  noticed  that  in 
spile  of  their  color  the  negros  have  as  correct  a 
taste  as  white  people,  so  I  fell  into  the  habit  of 
allowing  myself  to  be  guided  by  the  gastro- 
nomic inspirations  of  these  dainty  servants  of 
the  palate.  Once,  however,  I  could  not  stand 
what  my  negro  brought  me,  some  sort  of  Indian 
dish,  according  to  him,  and  certainly  quite 
worthy  of  a  savage.  But  this  was  only  an  ex- 
ception, which  confirmed  me  in  my  habit. 

No  sooner  do  you  give  your  order  than  you 
are  served.  There  is  your  plate  surrounded  by 
as  many  little  oval  dishes  as  you  have  chosen 
articles  of  food.  Then  if  one  is  at  a  Southern 
hotel,  the  work  of  a  second  negro  begins. 
Armed  with  a  light  brush,  made  of  strips  of 
paper,  he  wages  a  ceaseless  warfare  with  a  cloud 
of  eager  flies,  who  strive  with  all  their  might  to 
fall  upon  the  food  which  has  been  placed  before 
you.  The  number,  the  courage,  and  the  fero- 
city of  these  animals  surpass  any  thing  that  can 
be  imagined.  I  shall  never  forget  my  meals  at 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and  elsewhere.  At 
Willard's  Hotel  the  dining-room  is  a  perfect 
hive  of  flies.  You  eat  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy 
and  tumultuous  swarm;  you  eat  in  the  midst 
of  them,  I  said,  and  you  also  eat  them,  for, 
however  careful  the  negro  may  be  in  his  fly- 
hunt,  it  often  happens  that  he  knocks  down 
some  who  fall  miserably  into  your  dishes  and 
your  plate.  I  never  dined  at  a  Southern  hotel 
without  being  reminded  of  the  scene  of  the 
Harpies  in  the  /Eneid. 

But  the  negro,  the  servant  of  the  palate,  re- 
turns to  the  charge.  It  is  a  question  of  choos- 
ing the  second  course  before  you  have  finished 
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the  first  You  would  like  a  moment's  breath- 
ing-space ;  but  no  I  the  expeditious  habits  of 
the  country  will  not  allow  it  Hence  this  ea- 
gerness of  the  guests  and  the  waiters,  who  seem 
to  rival  each  other  in  speed;  thence  also  the 
universal  silence.  Your  very  neighbor  neither 
sees  nor  hears  you.  He  is  isolated  in  his 
dishes  as  a  mouse  is  in  his  cheese.  He  is  no 
longer  a  man,  but  a  devouring  machine. 

The  meal  ended,  most  of  these  gentlemen 
direct  their  steps  to  the  bar-room.  They  go 
there  to  smoke  their  cigar,  and  to  warm  their 
stomachs  with  a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy. 
For — I  do  not  know  why — it  is  the  custom  to 
drink  only  iced  water  or  iced  milk  at  table. 


AN  OLD  BIBLE. 


BEFORE  me  lies  a  copy  of  the  Bible  with 
the  imprint  of  Robert  Barker,  London, 
1634,  on  its  title-page.  That  there  are  copies 
extant  of  still  greater  antiquity  I  am  fully  aware, 
but  the  above  date  is  sufficiently  remote  to  lead 
the  mind  to  the  profoundest  meditation.  Some 
of  its  pages  have  been  defaced  by  the  hand  of 
a  child  in  its  attempt  to  trace  with  a  pen  some 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  together  with  a 
few  rude  drawings.  When  or  by  whom  exe- 
cuted it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  this  much  is 
probably  just,  that  the  infant  scribbler,  as  well 
as  the  family  who  gathered  around  "the  old 
family  Bible,"  have  been  molderlng  in  their 
graves  for  nearly  two  centuries !  Did  they  all, 
or  any  of  them,  learn  from  this  precious  book 
the  way  to  Jesus  and  to  heaven?  God  alone 
ean  tell ! 

At  the  time  of  its  publication  the  feeling  of 
discontent  and  opposition  to  the  rule  of  Charles 
I  already  existed.  Bacon  and  Shakspeare  had 
finished  their  earthly  careers  a  few  years  previ- 
ous ;  John  Hampden  was  making  his  memora- 
ble contest  in  favor  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
his  country;  while  Ben  Jonson,  disappointed 
and  forsaken,  was  spending  the  closing  days  of 
his  life  in  poverty  and  ill-health.  Newton  and 
Galileo  as  yet  were  not.  Milton,  then  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  had  just  emerged  from  the 
state  of  single  blessedness,  and  was  penning 
the  concluding  lines  to  his  immortal  poem 
L'Allegro. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years ;  how 
quickly  have  they  flown  1  Kings,  potentates, 
and  empires  have  risen,  flourished,  and  decayed 
during  the  interval.  How  many  aching  hearts, 
pulsating  beneath  the  cares  of  this  life,  might 
have  found  an  antidote  for  all  their  sorrows 
within  this  sacred  volume  I 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY. 


There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods, 
That  dwells  where'er  the  gentle  south  wind  blows ; 
Where,  underneath  the  white-thorn,  in  the  glade, 
The  wild  flowers  bloom,  or  kissing  the  soft  air, 
The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  outspread. 
With  what  a  tender  and  impassioned  voice 
It  fills  the  nice  and  delicate  ear  of  thought, 
When  the  fast  ushering  star  of  morning  comes 
O'er-riding  the  gray  hills  with  golden  scarf; 
Or  when  the  cowled  and  dusky  sandaled  eve, 
In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate, 
Departs  with  silent  pace  1   That  spirit  moves 
In  the  green  valley,  where  the  silver  brook, 
From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cascade ; 
And,  babling  low  amid  the  tangled  woods. 


Slips  down  through  moss-grown  stones  with  endles* 
laughter. 

And  frequent,  on  the  everlasting  hills, 

Its  feet  go  forth,  when  it  doth  wrap  itself 

In  all  the  dark  embroidery  of  the  storm, 

And  shouts  the  stern,  strong  wind.    And  here,  amW 

The  silent  majesty  of  these  deep  woods, 

Its  presence  shall  uplift  thy  thoughts  from  earth, 

As  to  the  sunshine  and  the  pure,  bright  air 

Their  tops  the  green  trees  lift.   Hence  gifted  bards 

Have  ever  loved  the  calm  and  quiet  shades. 

For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  voice  in  all 

The  sylvan  pomp  of  woods,  the  golden  sun, 

The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  river  on  its  way, 

Blue  skies,  and  silver  clouds,  and  gentle  winds- 
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The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong  sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening,  goes- 
Groves,  through  whose  broken  roof  the  sky  looks  in, 
Mountain,  and  shattered  cliff,  and  sunny  vale, 
The  distant  lake,  fountains,  and  mighty  trees, 
In  many  a  lazy  syllable,  repeating 
Their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  wind. 

And  this  is  the  sweet  spirit  that  doth  fill 
The  world  ;  and,  in  these  wayward  days  of  youth, 
My  busy  fancy  oft  embodies  it, 
As  a  bright  image  of  the  light  and  beauty 
That  dwell  in  nature — of  the  heavenly  forms 
We  worship  in  our  dreams,  and  the  soft  hues 
That  stain  the  wild  bird's  wing,  and  flush  the  clouds 
When  the  sun  sets.   Within  her  eye 
The  heaven  of  April,  with  its  changing  light, 
And  when  it  wears  the  blue  of  May,  is  hung ; 
And  on  her  lip  the  rich  red  rose.   Her  hair 
Is  like  the  Summer  tresses  of  the  trees, 
When  twilight  makes  them  brown ;  and  on  her  cheek 
Blushes  the  richness  of  an  Autumn  sky, 
With  ever-shifting  beauty.   Then  her  breath, 
It  is  so  like  the  gentle  air  of  Spring, 
As,  from  the  morning's  dewy  flowers,  it  comes 
Full  of  their  fragrance,  that  it  is  a  joy 
To  have  it  round  us — and  her  silver  voice 
Is  the  rich  music  of  a  Summer  bird, 
Heard  in  the  still  night,  with  its  passionate  cadence. 


THE  GOOD  WILL  OF  THE  WORLD. 

"/^*HILD,"  said  my  grandmother,  as  in  my 
foolish  youth  she  saw  me  cast  rather  a 
disdainful  glance  upon  a  villainous-looking  old 
beggar  as  he  turned  away  from  our  door  with 
the  solicited  bread  and  butter  in  his  hand, 
"  child,  do  n't  you  know  that  the  good-will  of  a 
dog,  even,  is  better  than  his  ill-will  ?" 

And  many,  many  times  since,  as  years  and 
experience  have  conveyed  to  me  many  speci- 
mens of  the  world's  people  and  many  phases 
of  their  characters,  has  occurred  to  my  mind 
this  remark  of  the  dear  old  lady,  now  gone  to 
her  rest,  and  carrying  with  her  not  the  ill-will, 
I  believe,  of  a  solitary  being,  human  or  brute. 

When  I  see  men  and  women  careering  a-top 
of  some  suddenly  expanded  bubble  of  good  for- 
tune, and  taking  long  strides,  with  haughty 
demeanor,  over  those  perchance  for  a  time  con- 
sidered not  so  fortunate  as  themselves,  I  feel 
like  whispering,  "  Have  a  care,  my  friends ; 
we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ;  and 
if  ill  should  finally  prevail,  those  whom  you 
now  treat  contemptuously  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  you  great  favors ;  have  a  care, 
therefore,  and  not  forfeit  your  title  to  their 
assistance,  whether  you  are  eVer  compelled  to 
avail  yourself  of  it  or  not." 

When  I  see  a  dainty-fingered  lady  putting  on 
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lofty  looks,  and  treading  carefully  when  in  prox- 
imity to  her  brown-handed  sister  who  works 
constantly,  nobly,  and  honestly  for  herself,  and 
perhaps  a  half-dozen  besides,  I  feel  like  admon- 
ishing her,  in  words  homely  and  true,  that  the 
"good-will  of  a  dog,  even,  is  better  than  his  ill- 
will  ;"  and  stranger  things  have  happened  than 
that  the  day  might  come  when  the  giddy  butter- 
fly would  gladly  fly  to  the  toiling  bee  for  food 
and  protection. 

When  I  see  a  masculine  measurer  of  ribbons 
and  laces,  in  some  (jty  retail  dry  goods  estab- 
lishment, cunningly,  as  he  supposes,  leering  at 
the  country  youth  who  rides  in,  in  state,  on  a 
toad  of  com  or  potatoes,  perhaps  the  fruit  of 
toil  and  perseverance,  I  feel  like  laying  just  the 
tip  of  my  finger  on  his  polished  sleeve,  and 
croaking  in  his  ear,  with  an  intonation  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  soon  forget,  that  "  the  good-will 
of  a  dog,  even,  is  better  than  his  ill-will ;"  and 
some  day,  may  be,  when  he  has  been  led  into 
temptation,  may  be  when  he  has  committed 
some  crime,  or  theft,  or  forgery,  for  none  are 
infallible  in  this  world  of  human  frailties,  he 
may  wish  he  had  so  good  a  shelter  to  which  he 
can  flee  as  the  friendship  of  this  honest  and 
respectable  plow-boy,  the  influence  of  his  good 
name,  and  perhaps  the  substantial  assistance 
of  that  which  was  obtained  in  exchange  for 
those  homely  commodities,  the  corn  and  po- 
tatoes. Stranger  things  than  this  have  hap- 
pened, and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  in  case  of  emergency,  for  we  are  often 
brought  into  contact  with  individuals  of  whom 
we  once  had  an  idea  that  they  could  never  be 
of  any  particular  use  to  any  body,  and  find 
them,  may  be,  in  the  remarkable  course  of  hu- 
man events,  the  very  ones,  and  the  only  ones, 
who  can  save  us  from  disaster,  perhaps  utter 
ruin. 

It  is  very  foolish  to  run  the  risk  of  need- 
lessly offending  any  one,  or  making  ourselves 
obnoxious  to  any,  "  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor." 
Some,  in  seeking  to  avoid  one  extreme,  leap 
entirely  to  the  other;  namely,  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  principle  of  gaining  the  good-will  of 
the  dog,  they  ignore  the  existence  of  a  better 
than  the  dog,  and  pride  themselves  upon  the 
moral  courage  required  to  accomplish  it,  or, 
in  making  their  particular  and  condescending 
obeisance  to  the  poor,  treat  the  rich  with  a  con- 
tempt which,  if  satisfactory  to  themselves,  is  to 
outside  lookers-on  both  amusing  and  foolish ; 
for  the  wealthy  are  just  as  apt  to  possess  feel- 
ings worthy  of  respect  as  the  indigent  I  And 
some,  notwithstanding  riches,  and  glitter,  and 
power,  retain  kind  and  loving  hearts  underneath 
the  magnificent  array,  which  too  often  is  looked 
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upon  by  the  poverty-stricken  as  an  index  of 
coldness,  cruelty,  and  pride.  Therefore  it  is 
safer  to  treat  all  classes  with  proper  deference 
and  unostentatious  respect 

Some  persons  seem  to  make  it  a  point  while 
traveling  to  be  as  pompous  and  disagreeable  as 
possible,  to  put  on  airs  among  strangers  abroad 
that  they  know  would  not  be  tolerated  by  their 
acquaintances  at  home;  and  not  a  few  have 
been  humiliated  in  a  manner  they  least  ex- 
pected by  the  result  of  their  thoughtless  de- 
meanor, and  have  been  guj}ty  of  insult  to  those 
whose  favor  they  would  gladly  -have  purchased 
with  a  fortune  had  they  known  their  actual  char- 
acter and  position  in  life,  hidden  seemingly  for 
the  time  beneath  a  simple  garb  and  unobtrusive 
manner.  Often  it  is  related  how  some  of  our 
noblest  characters,  traveling  incognito,  have 
been  far  more  amused  than  indignant  at  mis- 
takes which  have  thus  occurred  when  a  mor- 
tified individual,  doa'.tless  wishing  l  is  foolish 
head  had  been  hid  under  a  bushel  before  be- 
traying him  to  such  observation  in  such  a  light, 
learned  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Some  individuals  traveling  by  rail,  instead  of 
pitying  the  poor  woman  who  comes  into  the 
coach  loaded  with  satchel,  umbrella,  and  baby, 
increase  her  perplexity  by  a  visible  sneer  and  a 
half-muttered  opinion  about  the  propriety  of  a 
woman  going  about  so  burdened,  and  sit  staring 
at  her  as  she  nervously  hunts  for  a  seat,  instead 
of  offering  to  assist  her;  and  though  one  of 
these  would  look  incredulous  if  any  one  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  his  ever  requiring  the 
assistance  of  that  poor  woman  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  manner;  yet  stranger  things  have 
happened,  for  the  "world  goes  up  and  the  world 
goes  down,"  and,  considering  this,  "  the  good- 
will of  a  dog,  even,  is  better  than  his  ill-will." 

On  the  oilier  hand,  when  a  gentleman,  travel- 
stained  and  weary,  valiantly  and  cheerfully  re- 
signs his  pleasant  nook,  in  which  he  had  but  a 
moment  before  ensconced  himself  in  hope  of  a 
little  rest,  to  the  portly  looking  lady(?)  who 
plumps  into  it  without  even  so  much  as  "thank 
you,"  and  looks  complacently  around,  while  he 
walks  off  to  find  some  place,  perchance,  to  stand 
in  peace,  I  feel  like  whispering  to  her,  in  a  tone 
that  may  set  her  to  thinking,  that  the  "good- 
will of  a  dog,  even,  is  better  than  his  ill-will ;"  a 
simple  acknowledgment  in  appreciation  of  his 
manliness  would  not  have  impoverished  you, 
but  would  have  gained  you  the  kindly  opiuion 
of  an  honest  man. 

When  I  hear  the  haughty  mistress  of  an  ele- 
gant mansion  addressing  her  servants  in  a  con- 
temptuous and  overbearing  manner,  I  feel  like 
becoming  a  momentary  iconoclast,  that  shall 


knock  from  her  thoughtless  braiu  all  compla- 
cency because  of  her  sumptuous  surroundings, 
compelling  her  to  remember  that  riches  and 
adulation  sometimes  take  wings  together  and 
fly  away,  and  a  desolation  may  overtake  her 
that  will  cause  her  to  keenly  feel  that  the  "good- 
will of  a  dog,  even,  is  better  than  his  ill-will," 
and  peasants  have  shielded  kings  and  queens 
from  danger  and  death  when  pursued  by  the 
hatred  of  those  to  whose  vanity  and  power 
they  could  no  longer  minister. 

And  around  the  home-hearth,  where  not 
good- will  merely,  but  love  should  forever  reign, 
how  often  beneath  the  mantle  that  conceals  the 
truth  reigns  bitterness  instead!  Duty  and 
pride  before  witnesses  will  array,  in  satin  soft- 
ness, the  demeanor  toward  each  other  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
bear  to  each  other  no  good-will ;  who,  perhaps, 
in  all  their  lives  never  think  of  how  much  hap- 
piness t'ie  possession  of  tb'.s  hrmely  worded 
element  would  bring  to  their  hearts ;  who  nevei 
suspect  how  surely,  sweetly,  and  unobtrusively 
love  will  follow  in  its  wake,  a  healer  and  a  con- 
soler for  the  troubles  which  some  time  come  to 
us  all. 

And  let  it  not  seem  an  absurdity  to  speak  of 
good-will  in  connection  with  the  relations  be- 
tween parents  and  children.  Many  times  do 
we  hear  men  and  women,  more  frequently  the 
latter,  perhaps  because  more  defenseless,  ex- 
pressing fervently  the  hope  that  they  may  not 
live  to  be  old,  because  often,  in  spite  of  the 
seemingly  "best  bringing  up,"  children  treat 
aged  parents  with  cruel  neglect  and  indifference. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  somewhere— where  if 
not  with  the  parents  themselves,  who  have  entire 
control  when  first  their  young  child  awakens  to 
life?  Whose  fault  is  it  if  they  so  lose  that  con- 
trol that  in  later  years  their  child  will  treat  them 
with  contempt  ? 

Memory  brings  to  mind  the  father  and  mother 
of  a  blooming  family — four  fair-faced  daughters 
and  a  manly  boy;  upright  and  conscientious 
were  those  parents,  jealous  for  their  own  repu- 
tation and  for  the  honor  of  their  children,  and 
while  there  was  established  beside  the  cradle  of 
each  helpless  babe  the  most  rigid  authority,  as 
years  rolled  on,  alas  1  uprose  with  this  authority 
likewise  as  rigid  bars,  that  separated  parents 
and  children  from  each  other's  happy  confi- 
dence, that  happy  and  tender  confidence  so 
necessary  to  the  pleasure  and  harmony,  of  the 
domestic  sphere.  Said  one  of  the  daughters,  a 
warm-hearted,  loving  maiden  of  sixteen  years : 

"Mother  watches  me  so— *he  seems  to  be- 
lieve in  natural  depravity,  and  sometimes  I  am 
actually  tempted  to  do  a  wicked  thing  just  to 
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see  how  horrified  she  would  be  over  it;  she 
seems  to  fear  that  without  her  constant  surveil- 
lance I  would  naturally  go  and  commit  crime 
without  measure.    Now  if  she  would  ever  say 
to  me  that  she  had  confidence  enough  in  me  to 
believe  I  would  n't  easily  go  astray,  I  think 
nothing  in  the  world  would  tempt  me  to  disa- 
i    buse  a  belief  so  kind  and  loving !" 
|       On  another  occasion,  when  the  family  ma- 
I    chinery  had  become  dreadfully  out  of  order 
through  the  indiscretion  of  this  same  one,  it 
was  suggested  that  she  go  to  her  father  and 
t    candidly  tell  him  of  the  whole  matter  and 
\    wherein  she  was  seeking  to  rectify  it,  and  she 
answered : 

"  O,  I  could  n't  do  it;  I 'm  afraid  of  father"— 
"Stem  duty  "  is  very  necessary  in  some  posi- 
tions in  life,  but  if  in  the  home  precinct  it  were 
more  comprehensible  and  less  rigorous;  if  the 

'  bars  and  gates  over  which  the  parent's  authority 
is  dispensed  to  the  children  were  withdrawn, 
and  love  sent  to  and  fro  through  the  open 

!    passages,  with  soft  command  and  the  assurance 

'  of  smiling  obedience,  that  perennial  good-will 
would  flow  so  like  a  river  that  "  the  almond-tree 
would  flourish  "  in  serene  quiet  and  the  "grass- 
hopper "  cease  to  be  "  a  burden." 

j  Corporeal  punishment  may  be  necessary  at 
times,  though  we  almost  doubt  it ;  at  least  the 
times  should  be  few  and  far  between,  when  the 
parent,  angry  and  exasperated,  vents  his  anger 
upon  his  child  in  brutish  blows,  for  this  punish- 

i    ment  is  oftener  administered  in  anger  than  in 

,  love.  If  unimpassioned  argument,  if  patient, 
kindly  reasoning  will  not  avail  with  a  tender- 
hearted child,  all  unacquainted  with  the  wiles 
and  artifices  of  the  world,  then  the  parent  of 
such  a  one  would  have  cause  for  wondering  and 
bitter  sorrow,  and  the  child  would  be  a  very 
unusual  specimen  of  the  genus  homo. 

It  seems  to  us  that  that  sentence  which,  from 
year  to  year,  is  wreathed  among  Christmas 
arches,  is  chanted  by  those  who  celebrate  the 
rising  of  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  should  be 
sounded  all  over  the  world  continually,  so  that 
as  the  proclamation  of  "peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men  "  is  issued  from  the  palaces  of 

I  Omniscient  Love,  it  may  be  re-echoed  by  his 
creatures  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  upon 
the  earth. 


Every  thing  that  a  man  leans  upon  but  God, 
will  be  a  dart  that  will  certainly  pierce  his  heart 
through  and  through  with  many  sorrows.  He 
who  leans  only  upon  Christ,  lives  the  highest, 
choicest,  safest,  and  sweetest  life,  and  has  hope 
in  death  of  a  better  existence. 


AMONG  THE  ALPS. 

SWITZERLAND  has  been  called  the  play- 
ground of  Europe,  and  during  "the  season" 
this  little  republic  is  overrun  by  continental  and 
English  tourists,  attracted  by  the  variety  and 
grandeur  of  its  scenery.  Of  late  years  our  own 
countrymen,  who  are  gaining  a  world-wide  celeb- 
rity as  travelers,  are  found  here  in  increasing 
numbers  thronging  the  delightful  hotel  and  pen- 
sions. The  grand  attraction  of  this  whole  region 
is,  of  course,  the  mountain  ranges  called  by  the 
general  name  "  Alps,"  though  separately  distin- 
guished as  the  Jura  Range,  Mt.  Blanc  chain, 
Bernese  Overland,  Tyrolese  Alps,  etc.  The 
word  "Alp"  signifies  a  mountain  pasture,  and 
far  up  on  the  precipitous  slopes  can  be  seen 
the  chalets  and  herds  of  the  hardy  mountaineers. 
We  had  the  pleasure,  a  year  ago,  of  making  a 
short  excursion  through  this  enchanting  region. 
Our  approach  was  from  Italy,  having  first  en- 
joyed the  matchless  lake  scenery  which  it  boasts, 
and  thence  traveling  northward  by  diligence 
over  splendid  roads,  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  Simplon  Pass.  Leaving  Pallanza,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Maggiore,  about  mid-afternoon, 
in  a  drizzly  rain,  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  the 
little  half-way  station  of  Domo  Dossolo.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  rain  pattered  drearily  on  the 
roof,  and  next  morning  opened,  as  we  had 
feared,  wet  and  lowering.  The  "  post  diligence  " 
is  a  capital  vehicle  for  mere  traveling,  suffi- 
ciently comfortable,  making  good  speed,  and 
with  sober,  careful  drivers.  The  inside  seats, 
however,  are  not  well  adapted  for  sight-seeing, 
and  unless  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  coupe",  or,  what  is  better,  the  conductor's 
seat  on  top,  he  will  scarcely  have  a  satisfactory 
glimpse  of  the  sublime  scenery.  Discouraging 
as  our  prospects  seemed,  we  were  still  thor- 
oughly elated  with  the  thought  that  through  the 
whole  day  we  should  be  in  the  midst  of  these 
stupendous  mountain  forms.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  St.  Gotthard  none  of  these  passes  excel 
the  Simplon  in  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery. 
The  magnificent  road  was  constructed  by  Bona- 
part  in  1807.  It  is  a  masterly  specimen  of 
engineering,  and,  after  the  Brenner,  was  the 
first  great  route  across  the  Alps.  As  we  crept 
slowly  up  the  ascent,  winding  around  the  sides 
of  these  grim  mountains,  the  scenery  grew 
wilder  and  more  majestic.  The  mists  hung 
heavily  above  us,  obscuring  the  loftier  summits, 
yet  we  could  look  far  down  in  the  deep  defiles 
where  the  torrents  dashed  among  the  rocks, 
and  watch  the  beautiful  cascades  leaping  down 
the  mountain  side.  The  grade  was  quite  heavy, 
rendering  slow  driving  necessary,  so  we  found 
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it  quite  practicable  to  escape  from  our  confine- 
ment and  take  to  our  feet,  when  we  were 
blessed  with  unobstructed  views.   As  we  ap- 


proached the  summit  of  the  pass  we  passed 
numerous  houses  of  refuge.  The  air  grew 
quite  chilly;  vegetation  nearly  disappeared ;  the 
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hardy  Alpine  rose  alone  finding  nourishment 
here.  Before  reaching  the  village  of  Simplon 
we  passed  through  the  Gallery  of  Gondo,  a 
tunnel  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  in 
length,  bearing  the  inscription,  "Aere  Halo, 
1800,  Nap.  Imp."  In  1830  the  Swiss  erected 
gates  at  the  entrance.  At  length  we  reached 
the  culminating  point  of  the  pass  at  an  altitude 
of  over  six  thousand  feet  Here  is  a  hospice 
similar  to  that  of  St  Bernard,  founded  by  Napo- 
leon for  the  reception  of  travelers.  The  large, 
plain  building  looked  rather  strange  in  this 
desolate  region  with  the  massive  form  of  the 
majestic  Monte  Leone  lifting  its  peak  above  the 
clouds  in  the  rear.  Our  attention  was  attracted 
by  several  of  the  good-natured  looking,  power- 
ful dogs  of  the  establishment,  of  the  same  breed 
with  that  former  hero  of  St.  Bernard,  the  dog 
"Barry,"  whose  stuffed  skin  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Berne,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
preserved  the  lives  of  fifteen  persons. 

Now  we  begin  the  descent  on  the  northern 
side.  Rapidly  our  heavy  vehicle  rolls  along 
the  smooth  roadway,  barely  wide  enough  for 
two  such  carriages  to  pass.  We  fairly  shudder 
as  we  look  down  the  awful  precipice,  and  think 
where  a  few  inches  deviation  from  the  track 
would  land  us.  Far  ahead  we  can  trace  our 
winding  road,  but  it  seems  a  mere  thread  mark- 
ing the  mountain  sides.  We  are  now  passing 
a  portion  of  the  road  which  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous during  the  period  of  avalanches  and 
storms.  There  are  six  houses  of  refuge  and  a 
hospice  within  a  distance  of  less  than  three 
miles.  We  see  abundant  indications  of  the 
effects  of  avalanches,  but  are  not  favored  with 
a  sight  of  the  phenomenon  itself.  They  are 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  immense  masses 
of  ice  or  snow  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mount- 
ains, whence  they  slide  off  with  amazing  velocity 
of  their  own  weight  as  the  season  advances. 
It  is  said  that  the  view  from  a  distance  hardly 
equals  the  traveler's  expectations,  though  these 
prodigious  masses  often  consist  of  several  hun- 
dred tons  of  ice,  and  are  capable  of  sweeping 
away  whole  forests  and  villages  if  they  lie  in 
their  course.  The  currents  of  air  which  they 
create  are  scarcely  less  destructive  than  the 
avalanche  itself.  Occasionally  the  diligence  has 
a  narrow  escape,  though  the  most  dangerous 
parts  of  the  road  are  protected  by  galleries  or 
stone  sheds,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  feet 
long,  through  which  the  road  passes,  and  over 
whose  mossy  roofs  the  avalanche  shoots  harm- 
lessly. To  our  great  satisfaction  the  clouds 
gradually  break  away,  and  the  sun  shines  out 
in  his  strength,  revealing  the  mountains  from 
base  to  summit,  and  chasing  the  shadows  along 
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the  green  meadows  of  the  lovely  Rhone  Valley 
far  beneath.  The  little  town  of  Brig  looks  very 
attractive  with  the  cultivated  lands  around  it 
after  the  bleak  scenery  of  tire  pass.  Reaching 
the  base  we  proceed  down  the  valley  to  Sierre, 
where  we  very  willingly  exchange  the  diligence 
for  the  raHway  which  takes  us  to  Martigny,  a 
brisk  little  town  in  Summer  from  the  great 
influx  of  tourists  on  their  way  to  the  Simplon 
or  the  Valley  of  Chamouny.  As  it  is  now 
June,  too  early  for  the  tide  of  travel,  we  find  it 
very  quiet,  and  the  comfortable  home-like  hotels 
quite  deserted  of  guests.  By  the  way,  the  inns 
of  Switzerland  and  the  bordering  parts  of  Savoy 
are  unrivaled.  Quiet,  admirably  served,  scru- 
pulously clean,  with  plentiful  fare  and  moderate 
prices,  they  contribute  very  much  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  tour  among  the  Alps. 

Two  routes  lead  from  Martigny  to  Chamouny 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Blanc ;  the  one  by  the  T6te- 
Noire  pass,  the  other  by  the  Col  de  Balone. 
Neither  of  them  is  a  carriage  road  except  for  a 
portion  of  the  way,  and  travelers  usually  make 
the  entire  distance  with  mules  or  on  foot.  We 
decided  on  the  latter  method,  and  thought  it 
prudent  in  view  of  our  inexperience  to  select 
the  less  difficult  pass — that  by  the  Tfite  Noire. 
We  sent  our  baggage  by  post  to  Geneva — a 
rather  expensive  convenience — and  rising  early 
set  out  in  high  spirits  on  6\ir  first  tramp  among 
the  Alps.  For  several  miles  we  had  some  smart 
climbing,  as  the  road  ascends  quite  abruptly 
after  leaving  Martigny,  but  we  found  the  mount- 
ain air  so  bracing  as  to  relieve  us  of  any  sensi- 
ble fatigue.  We  often  turned  to  enjoy  the  pic- 
turesque and  ever-varying  views  of  the  Rhone 
Valley  and  the  mountain  scenery  about  Mar- 
tigny. Our  prospect  was  soon  bounded,  how- 
ever, by  the  lofty  peaks  and  precipitous  forms 
which  inclosed  us  on  all  sides.  Yet  no  portion 
of  the  route  was  wanting  in  interest.  We  never 
grew  weary  watching  the  tumbling,  roaring 
waters  of  these  mountain  streams,  or  the  beau- 
tiful spray  of  the  cascades  as  they  dashed  down 
the  rocks.  Occasionally  our  path  would  lead 
under  the  thick  foliage  of  a  forest,  then  emerge 
amid  verdant  meadows,  passing  among  the  rude 
but  substantial  cabins  of  an  Alpine  village,  with 
its  church  protected  from  avalanches  by  walls. 
Snow-capped  summits  were  often  in  sight,  pre- 
senting a  strange  contrast  to  the  rich  green  of 
the  sheltered  valleys. 

We  had  thought  of  passing  the  night  at  the 
cosy  little  Hotel  de  la  Cascade,  half-way  be- 
tween Martigny  and  Chamouny,  but  we  felt  so 
braced  by  the  mountain  air  as  to  decide  on 
making  the  whole  distance  of  twenty  miles 
before  a  permanent  halt   At  length  we  came 
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in  clear  view  of  the  two  majestic  glaciers,  which 
descend  by  an  unceasing  but  imperceptible  mo- 
tion from  the  loftier  regions  of  the  Mt  Blanc 
range  into  the  valley  of  Chamouny.  The  giant 
forms  of  the  vast  range  itself  bound  the  view 
in  front,  but  their  summits  are  concealed  by 
the  cloud-drifts  which  hover  closely  about  them. 
The  vale  itself  is  enchanting  beyond  descrip- 


tion. It  stretches  away  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
with  a  width  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  rushing  Avoz  with  its  turbid 
waters.  The  town  is  small  and.  uninteresting. 
Its  striking  feature  is  the  mammoth  hotels, 
which  are  open  only  during  "the  season." 
From  the  roof  of  the  stateliest  of  these  floated 
three  ensigns,  the  tri-color  of  France,  the  na- 


tional flag,  in  the  center,  flanked  by  the  cross 
of  St.  George  and  the  stars  and  stripes.  From 
the  rear  piazza  of  our  hotel  we  looked  up  into 
the  cloudy  canopy,  hoping  it  might  part  and 
reveal  the  crown  of  Mt.  Blanc.  Far  up  the  side 
we  could  see  the  broad,  deep  drifts  of  eternal 
snow,  and  the  very  nearness  of  this  stupendous 
mountain  form  produced  a  startling  effect  upon 


the  feelings.  A  storm  was  raging  among  the 
lofty  peaks.  Fleecy  clouds  drove  furiously 
across  the  dark  masses,  which  hung  thick  and 
heavy  over  their  brows,  giving  a  weird  life  to 
the  whole  scene.  We  tarried  at  Chamouny  five 
days,  but  during  most  of  the  time  the  dismal 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  dense  mists  still 
obscured  the  prospect   The  last  day  was  dry, 
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but  still  cloudy.  Taking  our  batons  we  as- 
cended the  near  eminence,  called  the  Mm- 
tanvert,  which  affords  a  noble  view  of  the 
wonderful  Mer  de  Glace.  This  we  crossed 
easily  with  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  passing 
around  the  deepest  and  broadest  crevices,  and 
descending  by  a  path  along  the  side  of  the 
glacier,  reached  the  valley  again  at  its  foot. 
We  then  ascended  the  FUgire  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  A  good  path  leads  to  the 
summit,  the  ascent  requiring  about  three  hours. 
From  this  point  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
of  the  Mt.  Blanc  range.  From  no  other  point 
do  the  great  glaciers  present  a  finer  and  more 
impressive  appearance.  The  whole  landscape 
possessed  a  novelty  and  grandeur  to  us  mar- 
velously  exciting  and  attractive.  We  had  not 
yet  obtained  a  clear,  undoubted  view  of  the 
Monarch  himself,  and  it  was  with  reluctance 
we  prepared  to  leave  this  lovely  vale  early 
next  morning  for  Geneva.  To  our  surprise  the 
morning  broke  gloriously  clear  and  bright — not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  every  snow-crowned 
summit  clearly  revealed.  As  our  eye  rested  on 
the  dome  of  Mt.  Blanc  we  found  it  difficult  to 
realize  its  vast  distance.  It  scarcely  looked 
more  than  an  hour's  walk  from  where  we  stood, 
yet  between  us  and  that  summit  were  many 
hours  of  the  hardest  sort  of  climbing  over  drifts 
and  glaciers,  with  considerable  exposure  to 
danger.  It  is  said  the  view  from  the  summit  is 
not  commensurate  with  the  fatigue  necessary  to 
reach  it,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  great  dis- 
tance, all  objects  appear  indistinct ;  and,  if  the 
weather  prove  unfavorable,  as  is  quite  likely, 
the  adventurer  has  little  reward  for  his  pains. 

There  are  other  Alpine  peaks  almost  as  high 
as  Mt.  Blanc.  The  latter  reaches  an  elevation 
of  15,781  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
Monte  Rosa  is  15,585  feet,  and  the  Jungfrau 
13,729  feet  in  height. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  frequented 
districts  of  Switzerland  is  that  traversed  by  the 
mighty  range  called  the  Bernese  Alps.  From 
the  roof  of  the  Federal  capital  at  Berne  there 
is  a  fine,  though  distant,  view  of  that  vast  col- 
lection of  snowy  peaks,  brilliantly  lit  up  by  the 
sun  on  a  clear  day.  Perhaps  the  most  favor- 
able point  for  a  nearer  view  is  the  summit  of 
the  Faulhorn,  between  the  lake  of  Brienz  and 
the  valley  of  Grindelwald.  From  here  a  mag- 
nificent prospect  is  obtained  of  the  whole  range 
of  the  Bernese  Overland.  Grandly  conspicuous 
among  these  giants  is  the  Wetlerhorn,  lifting  its 
snowy  summit  11,402  feet  toward  the  sky. 

This  whole  region  is  greatly  heightened  in 
beauty  and  interest  by  those  lovely  sheets  of 
clear  water,  which  vary  the  landscape  and 
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mirror  from  their  bosom  these  stupendous 
mountain  forms.  From  the  shores  of  some, 
like  Lake  Leman,  the  loftier  ranges  are  some- 
what distant;  but  with  others,  as  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  the  precipitous  slopes  of  these  mighty 
hills  are  their  natural  barriers.  Steamers  ply 
regularly  on  all  the  Swiss  lakes,  affording  from 
their  decks  some  of  the  most  charming  and 
memorable  views  of  Alpine  scenery. 


LAUGHING  AND  LAUGHTER. 

WE  trust  the  subject  is  not  a  forbidden 
one  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hope  to  find  it 
both  wholesome  and  profitable.  It  surely  ought 
not  to  be  treated  dryly,  and  yet  we  hardly  hope 
for  another  result.  The  fact  is,  we  became 
convinced  that  we,  for  our  own  part,  did  not  • 
laugh  enough,  that  our  life-work  was  taken  so 
seriously  and  absorbingly  to  heart  as  too  largely 
to  shut  off,  or  at  least  repress,  this  agreeable 
outgoing  of  the  inner  life,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, our  health  was  suffering.  We  went  to 
thinking,  therefore,  whether,  perhaps,  we  might 
not  remedy  the  matter;  whether  we  might  not 
in  some  way  introduce  more  of  the  hilarious 
and  visible  into  our  disposition  and  habits. 
We  had  noticed  that  rolicking,  laughing  cus- 
tomers are  usually  plump  and  healthy ;  we  our- 
selves were  lean  and  feeble-blooded.  Couldn't 
we  remedy  the  matter  by  laughing  ?  Could  n't 
we  also  "  laugh  and  grow  fat  ?"  But  the  ques- 
tion was  hardly  proposed  before  we  began  to 
fear  we  were  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse — 
taking  an  effect  for  a  cause.  Does  not  the 
plumpness  and  round  oiliness  of  laughing  men 
come  from  some  other  sources,  and  is  not  laugh- 
ter merely  an  outward  overflowing  of  an  inward 
thing  which  is  already  there  ?  And  yet  we  did 
not  despair.  We  reflected  that,  for  example, 
love,  though  not  directly  under  control  of  the 
will,  is  yet  indirectly  in  our  power.  Ethical 
writers  tell  us  that  we  can  and  must  love  what- 
ever we  ought  to  love — we  must  shift  ourselves 
about  and  view  the  matter  from  another  stand- 
point, until,  finally,  the  light  falling  upon  the 
object  from  the  right  angle,  it  will  appear  to  us 
lovely  and  worthy,  and  the  heart  will  leap  out 
where  duty  calls.  Now,  is  not  the  case  of 
laughter  analogous?  Though  it  be  but  an 
effect  of  a  certain  physical  and  mental  state, 
can  not,  however,  this  state  be  brought  about 
by  voluntary  effort?  Can  we  not,  and,  if  so, 
ought  we  not,  so  to  temper  our  inner  and  outer 
life  that  a  good  degree  of  occasional  hearty 
laughing  will  be  the  inevitable  result? 
The  more  we  thought  of  the  subject  the  more 
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difficult  and  unlaughable  it  seemed  to  become. 
In  fact,  a  whole  host  of  physical,  psychical,  and 
moral  queries  began  to  arise.  What  is  laughter, 
its  inner  nature,  and  its  mode  of  expression  ? 
Is  it  moral  or  immoral,  or  neither,  or  may  it  be 
either?  Did  Adam  or  Eve  laugh  before  the 
fall?  Would  a  perfectly  holy  being  in  a  state 
of  perfect  environment  ever  laugh?  If  so,  what 
would  he  laugh  at  ?  Do  the  angels  laugh — we 
do  not  mean  do  they  praise  and  shout  for  joy, 
but  do  they  laugh  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  and  shock- 
ing to  conceive  of  Deity  as  laughing?  Biblical 
expressions  of  the  like  are  of  course  mere 
figures.  If  Deity,  then,  can  not  laugh,  is  it  not 
because  his  omniscience  precludes  that  element 
of  surprise  which  is  essential  to  laughing  to  a 
perception  of  the  visible  ?   And  if  this  be  so, 

I     would  it  not  follow  that  the  higher  we  rise  in 

I     intelligence,  the  smaller  will  grow  our  capa- 

j  bility  of  laughing?  Finally,  we  asked  our- 
selves, Why  do  some  nations  laugh  more  than 
others  ?  the  French  more  than  the  Spanish  ? 
the  Scotch  more  than  the  English,  the  English 

i  more  than  the  Yankee  ?  Do  or  do  not  worldly 
people  laugh  more  than  Christians  ?  Do  faith- 
ful Christians  laugh  more  than  lukewarm  ones  ? 

j  or  is  there  any  prevailing  average  on  the  sub- 
ject ?   And,  lastly,  do  devils  ever  laugh  ? 

,  These  are  the  genies  that  rose  up  like  ghosts 
before  us  and  barred  our  way.  We  do  not  hope 
to  answer  or  dissipate  them.  In  fact,  we  find 
that  this  subject  of  laughter,  common-place  as 

1  it  may  seem,  is  really  one  of  the  most  intri- 
cate and  obscure,  one  of  the  least  understood 

■  of  the  outgoings  of  human  life.  It  is  an  unex- 
hausted field  still  awaiting  some  master  hand 

i  and  mind  to  gather  and  classify  its  elements, 
and  assign  them  their  proper  place  in  psychol- 

|  ogy  and  physiology.  Meantime,  however,  some 
explorers  have  gone  out  and  returned  with  their 
sheaves.  Many  years  ago  Jean  Paul  threw  out 
several  pregnant  suggestions.  Recently  a  young 

i     Frenchman,  Dumont,  has  given  us  two  volumes 

'  of  discussion.  M.  Levegne,  of  Paris,  has  made 
these  works  the  subject  of  a  profound  critical 
essay.    Let  us  follow  these  men,  and  see  if  by 

I  their  help  we  can  learn  any  thing  definite  or 
interesting  on  the  subject  of  laughter. 

Historically,  then,  laughter,  though  yet  so 
little  understood,  has  received  some  attention 
from  thinkers  of  all  ages.  Aristotle,  in  his 
Poetic,  has  these  words :  "  The  ridiculous  uni- 
formly supposes  some  defect  or  deformity  which 
is  neither  painful  nor  dangerous  to  the  life  of 
him  to  whom  it  belongs.  Thus  a  mask  is  sure 
to  provoke  laughter,  for  it  is  hideous  and  de- 
formed without  Its  having  resulted  from  suffer- 
ing." This  just  though  partial  observation  was 


misused  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  the  former 
by  emphasizing  too  strongly  the  notion  of  the 
hideous,  the  latter  by  associating  with  the  visi- 
ble the  idea  of  some  degree  of  blame  which 
does  not  necessarily  exist  These  writers  had 
in  mind  only  one  of  the  forms  of  the  visible ; 
but  it  has  many  forms,  and  its  most  general 
trait  is  the  irregular,  the  exceptional.  But  this 
is  only  one  of  the  terms  of  laughter,  the  objec- 
tive. We  must  take  into  account  the  two  terms, 
the  object  and  the  subject,  the  laughable  and 
the  laughter.  Whether  in  any  given  case  a 
laugh  will  arise  depends  not  on  the  absolute 
condition  of  either  the  object  or  the  subject, 
but  upon  their  relation  to  each  other.  Any 
full  definition  of  the  visible  must  embrace  sub- 
jective as  well  as  objective  elements.  These 
elements  are  partially  embraced  in  the  following  J 
definition,  to  which  many  writers  are  agreed;  | 
namely,  that  the  sentiment  of  laughter  is  the  ] 
momentary  pleasure  produced  in  us  by  the  per- 
ception of  a  disagreement  between  that  which 
is  and  that  which  ought  to  be. 

German  writers  seem  to  be  too  profound  and  ) 
serious  rightly  to  grasp  the  nature  of  laughter,  j 
They  have  thrown  both  light  and  darkness  on  | 
the  subject   Kant  reiterates  the  old  and  con- 
tested notion  that  the  laughable  is  the  absurd. 
He  was  certainly  wrong  when  he  said  that 
laughter  is  a  "  sentiment  which  one  experiences 
when  a  great  expectation  is  suddenly  disap- 
pointed," for  ten  times  to  one  we  laugh  without 
any  expectation  whatever.    One  pregnant  hint,  | 
however,  Kant  did  throw  out — that  the  pleasure  | 
of  laughing  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  laugh-  ' 
able  object  tends  to  "produce  an  equilibrium 
among  the  vital  forces."    Hegel  is  not  so  ob-  I 
scure  here  as  one  might  expect    He  says: 
"  Any  disagreement  between  the  substance  and 
the  form,  the  end  and  the  means,  may  be  ri- 
diculous."  Elsewhere :  "  Laughter  (in  certain 
cases)  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  satisfied 
sagacity — a  sign  indicating  that  we  are  acute 
enough  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  disagree-  I 
ment"    But  what  shall  we  say  of  this  defini-  I 
tion  of  Wischer,  a  disciple  of  Hegel?   "  The 
laughable  is  an  idea  lost  from  its  own  sphere,  ! 
and  immersed  in  reality  in  such  a  manner  as  | 
that  the  reality  appears  superior  to  the  idea."  | 
Whatever  we  may  say  to  this,  the  following  i 
elucidation  of  laughter  by  Zeising  will  doubtless 
seem  more  profound  still.   Thus :  "  When  the 
Supreme  Deity  came  to  nothing,  a  world  was 
the  result;  and  when  his  image — man — comes 
to  nothing,  a  laugh  is  the  result   The  universe 
is  the  laughter  of  God,  and  laughter  is  the  uni- 
verse of  him  who  laughs.    He  who  laughs 
raises  himself  to  God,  becomes  on  a  small  scale 
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the  creator  of  a  gay  world,  a  destroyer  of  noth- 
ing, a  contradictor  of  contradiction.  .  .  With 
him,  then,  the  idea  of  nothingness  gives  birth 
to  the  sentiment  of  infinity,  of  unlimited  liberty, 
of  a  subjectivity  conscious  of  its  own  perfection. 
In  and  by  means  of  this  sentiment  of  subjective 
perfection  he  leaps  forth  from  the  mathematical 
point — the  central  point  of  the  laughable  ob- 
ject— and  this  leap,  is  laughter."  Burlesque  as 
these  words  may  seem,  their  author  was  doubt- 
less in  the  most  downright  earnest.  His  fault 
was  simply  a  fault  of  method.  Bent  on  pene- 
trating to  the  last  subjective  roots  of  laughter, 
he  became  so  profound  that  he  is  lost  sight  of 
by  his  readers. 

But  a  truce  to  citations  and  abstract  defini- 
tions ;  let  us  come  to  the  subject  itself.  What 
is  laughter  in  its  concrete  every-day  manifest- 
ation ? 

There  are  two  forms  of  laughter — that  of  the 
body  and  that  of  the  soul.  The  latter  usually 
leads  to  the  former ;  and  yet  they  are  as  distinct 
as  are  affliction  and  tears.  In  physical  laughter 
we  see  only  simple  organic  movements.  The 
great  spring  of  the  corporeal  laugh  is  the  dia- 
phragm. When  the  lungs  are  empty  this  mem- 
brane becomes  convex  above ;  when  full  it  sinks 
to  convexity  below.  In  inhalation  it  descends, 
in  exhalation  it  rises.  Gaping,  hiccoughing, 
sighing,  sobbing,  physical  laughing,  are  but 
diverse  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  In  the 
act  of  bursting  laughter  the  diaphragm  is  at 
first  pressed  down  under  the  weight  of  a  pro- 
longed and  sometimes  painful  inhalation ;  then 
it  springs  up  spasmodically,  causing  a  series  of 
short  abrupt  expirations.  The  air,  expelled  by 
these  spasms,  passes  tremblingly  through  the 
larynx,  and  gives  the  voice  a  corresponding 
modulation ;  the  mouth  opens,  the  corners  of 
the  lips  rise,  all  the  muscles  of  the  face  dilate, 
and  the  visage  overflows.  This  is  physical 
laughter.  But  that  it  is  not  the  whole  of  laugh- 
ter readily  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
produced  wholly  or  in  part  in  bodies  which  are 
lifeless,  or  in  which  the  will  does  not  co-operate 
with  the  laugh.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  we 
laugh  when  we  are  tickled  in  the  sides,  in  the 
hands,  or  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  With  nerv- 
ous persons  even  the  threat  to  tickle  produces 
convulsive  laughter.  The  soulless  organic  laugh- 
ter, produced  by  the  inhalation  of  protoxyde  of 
azote,  is  well  known.  A  poisonous  plant  of 
Sardinia,  the  ranunculus  sceleratus,  causes  its 
victims  to  die  in  spasms  which  seem  like  con- 
tinued bursts  of  laughter.  Hence  the  term  sar- 
donic as  designating  all  forms  of  bitter,  painful 
laughing.  And  more  decisive  still,  Dr.  Du- 
chenne,  of  Bologna,  has  found  means  of  so 
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applying  electric  shocks  as  to  produce  in  human 
bodies,  both  living  and  newly  dead,  the  expres- 
sion of  nearly  every  human  passion.  At  a  mere 
touch  of  the  instrument  the  man  laughs,  the 
corpse  laughs. 

These  examples  suffice  to  show  that  there 
may  be  organic  laughing  without  the  spirit 
taking  part  in  it ;  they  show  that  laughing  has 
two  elements,  a  body  and  a  soul.  The  true 
laugh  is  when  the  inward  laugh  of  the  soul 
comes  forth  clothed  in  the  body  of  corporeal 
laughter.  The  one  is  the  vessel,  the  other  the 
contents.  But  they  often  exist  undivided.  The 
hypocritical  tradesman,  or  society  man,  learns 
to  assume  and  wear  a  mere  corporeal  laugh, 
whose  hollowness  is  discoverable  only  by  prac- 
ticed eyes.  The  comedian  indulges  more  or 
less  perfectly  in  physical  laughter  even  when 
his  heart  is  drenched  in  sorrow  or  chagrin. 
The  laughter  of  some  people  degenerates  into 
a  mere  physical  habit ;  they  laugh  on  ail  occa- 
sions ;  we  know  their  laughter  does  not  go  skin 
deep ;  hence  they  are  very  insipid,  wearying  in- 
dividuals. On  the  other  hand,  the  laugh  of  the 
soul  may  be  restrained,  may  be,  to  some  degree, 
enjoyed  without  throwing  the  least  gleam  of 
sunshine  on  the  face.  This  is  not  a  healthy 
habit ;  body  and  soul  should  go  together ;  the 
inward  laugh  should  incarnate  itself,  and  shed 
its  radiance  on  the  face  of  nature.  Our  risi- 
bilities should  be  within  our  control,  however  ; 
soul  should  so  far  reign  over  body  as  to  allow 
outward  vent  to  laughter  only  in  due  degrees 
and  on  fit  occasions. 

But  this  is  only  a  description  of  the  outward 
form  and  circumstances  of  laughter.  But  what 
is  the  ultimate  cause  of  laughter?  What  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  visible  ?  Does  it 
reside  in  the  laughable  object  or  in  the  laugh- 
ter ?  or  does  it  consist  in  a  certain  relation  of  the 
one  to  the  other?  Evidently  the  latter  is  the  j 
case.  No  Taughter  would  be  occasioned  by  a 
little  short  man  stooping  profoundly  in  order  to  ' 
pass  a  high  door,  unless  there  was  some  one 
there  to  see  him.  When  we  laugh  it  is  always 
at  or  because  of  something,  some  object.  The 
cause  of  laughter  evidently  lies  in  some  pecul- 
iarity of  impression  received  by  the  mind  on 
perceiving  an  object.  But  what  is  this  pecul- 
iarity of  impression  1  What  must  be  the  action 
of  an  object  in  order  to  call  forth  laughter? 
This  is  the  essential  difficulty.  M.  Levegne 
tries  to  answer  it  thus  :  Nature  has  constituted 
us  so  that  the  full  healthful  action  of  our  or- 
gans and  faculties  occasions  a  sentiment  of 
general  pleasure,  just  as  the  partial  and  ob- 
structed action  of  our  functions  occasions  pain. 
But  the  outgoings  of  a  healthy  life  are  not 
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uniform,  like  the  flow  of  water  in  a  canal  or  aque- 
duct, but  rather  like  the  course  of  a  streamlet 
in  nature — irregular,  now  slow,  now  quick,  now 
compressed,  now  expanded,  now  placid  and 
easy,  now  sparkling  and  intense.  This  life-flow 
is  largely  modified  by  the  outward  objects  we 
perceive.  Now,  an  object  which  occasions  a 
sudden  leap  in  the  intensity  of  our  soul-life, 
which  makes  for  an  instant  the  impression  of 
order,  proportion,  or  propriety,  but  which  all  of 
a  sudden  is  perceived  to  be  disorderly,  baseless, 
or  absurd,  such  an  object  acts  as-  so  intense  a 
stimulus  to  the  action  of  our  faculties  as  to  re- 
sult in  that  unique  convulsion  of  our  physical 
organism  which  has,  of  old,  been  known  and 
enjoyed  as  laughter.  According  to  this  view, 
then,  laughter  is  the  outward  expression  of  a 
peculiar  sudden  triumph  of  the  mind  over  its 
object ;  it  is  the  thrill  of  life  produced  by  a  sud- 
den success  in  detecting  truth  from  error,  in  re- 
ducing chaos  to  order. 

Such  is  the  latest  theory  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  laughter.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  one 
could  wish ;  but  is  it  not  true  ?  Is  not  the  com- 
plexity of  the  definition  a  necessity  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  object?  It  is 'not  sufficient  to 
say  simply  that  the  laughter  is,  for  example,  the 
absurd.  Who  laughs  at  a  mathematical  or  ge- 
ometrical absurdity,  that  three  is  less  than  two, 
that  the  third  is  equal  to  the  half?  Any  defini- 
tion of  the  laughable  must  include  the  three 
elements:  the  object  perceived,  the  subject 
perceiving,  and  the  sudden  perceiving  of  it  in 
a  new  and  disenchanted  light 

This  conclusion  of  our  inquiries  may  seem 
prosaic  and  commonplace.  Perhaps  it  is.  It 
simply  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  what  we 
have  all  known  from  the  days  of  Adam  on, 
that  laughter  is  but  an  incident,  a  phenomenon 
of  the  soul-life.  It  is  something,  however,  to 
know  the  circumstances  which  call  it  forth,  the 
peculiarity  of  intellectual  action  which  precedes 
it.  In  fact  this  is  the  very  center  of  the  prob- 
lem. But  the  phenomenon  itself  has  many 
curious  and  suggestive  moral  surroundings. 

First  and  most  obviously,  it  is  an  expression 
of  physical  health — a  sparkling  bubbling  over 
of  a  frictionless-working  material  organism, 
and  not  simply  this,  but,  moreover,  of  a  morally 
animated  organism.  The  plant,  the  oyster,  the 
lion  do  not  laugh,  however  perfect  their  physi- 
cal condition ;  they  have  no  soul  to  be  ecstat- 
ically affected  by  the  smooth  working  of  the 
organism.  Physical  laughter  is,  therefore,  often 
an  involuntary  thrilling  of  the  body  by  the  soul, 
as  happily  effected  by  the  well-conditioned  body. 

But  laughter  is  not  only  a  sign  of  existing 
health  ;  it  is  also  a  promoter  of  health.  There 


was  more  philosophy  in  the  ancient  institution  of 
the  king's  or  the  court-fool  than  at  first  thought 
might  seem  apparent.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  blessing  to  the  world  had  more  kings 
and  warriors  taken  time  to  unbend  their  grim 
thoughts  and  lose  sight  of  their  bloody  projects 
under  the  genial  influence  of  a  merry  jester. 
A  slight  glimmering  of  human  nature  might 
have  been  recalled  into  their  hearts.  But,  aside 
from  this  moral  influence,  the  physical  influence 
of  a  jester  on  men  who  are  absorbed  in  business 
or  study  has  been,  and  would  be  still,  of  unques- 
tionable benefit  Laughing,  whether  springing 
from  inward  seeking,  or,  as  it  were,  forced  upon 
us  from  without,  stirs  up  the  animal  forces  and 
reinvigorates  the  physical  organism.  Laughing 
is,  therefore,  invariably  a  physical  good.  It  is 
of  good  omen  when  people  involuntarily  laugh 
because  of  overflowing  health;  it  is  also  of 
happy  effect  when  we  designedly  put  ourselves 
into  the  temptation  to  laugh  ;  it  is  of  still  more 
fortunate  working  when  unexpected  and  even 
unwelcomed  accidents  and  incidents  fall  upon 
us  betimes  arTd  force  us  to  laugh  ourselves  out 
of  our  abstract  studying,  misanthropic  suspi- 
cioning,  or  melancholy  moping.  Laughter  is 
physically  akin  to  blossoms  and  light,  and, 
morally,  to  love  and  beneficence. 

But  there  are  great  varieties  of  laughter — 
many  genera  and  species.  Some  of  them  are 
bad,  some  indifferent,  and  some  good — in  point 
of  taste  we  mean — for  all  laughter  whatever  is 
a  physical  good. 

From  the  broad  English  horse-laugh  all  of 
us  would  gladly  be  excused.  The  snigger  is 
not  much  better.  The  grin  is  not  a  laugh,  but 
a  dislocated  smile  springing  from  a  dislocated 
nook  of  the  heart.  The  laugh  of  derision  is  the 
bitter  fruit  of  outswollen  egotism  tempered  by 
moral  baseness.  The  smile  is  not  a  laugh  ;  we 
can  hardly  say  it  is  an  incipient  laugh.  It  is 
continuous ;  the  laugh  is  sudden.  It  needs  no 
shock  of  surprise  to  occasion  it.  It  is  only  a 
sign  of  fullness  of  life  ;  laughter  is  the  spilling 
over  of  superabundant  life. 

If  the  horse-laugh  is  ever  let  loose  it  should 
only  be  in  retirement,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
few  sympathetic  friends.  But  the  hearty,  au- 
dible laugh  is  certainly  no  violation  of  (esthet- 
ics ;  in  fact,  within  slight  limitations,  it  is  an 
inalienable  right  of  all  men.  In  regard  to  time 
and  place  of  indulging  it,  common  sense  is  the 
sole  and  sufficient  criterion.  The  main  thing 
to  be  avoided  is  affectation  and  extreme  oddity. 
An  affected  laugh  is  heart-sickening  and  dis- 
gusting. As  in  art,  so  in  laughing,  naturalness 
is  the  first  requisite.  The  exquisite,  over- 
mellow,  over-gracious,  over-honeyed,  wonderful 
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laugh,  or  rather  simper,  of  certain  young  ladies 
in  certain  circles,  is,  in  point  of  taste,  just  about 
on  a  par  with  the  horse-laugh,  with  this  slight 
difference,  that  the  horse-laugh  is  usually  in- 
dulged in  by  honest  clowns  who  hardly  know 
better,  whereas  the  young  persons  in  question 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  be  more  ele- 
gantly mannered.  What  an  infinite  contrast 
to  this  band-boxy  affectation  of  refinement  is 
formed  by  the  honest,  rejuvenating,  flowery 
laughter  of  an  Alpine  milkmaid !  Let  nature 
and  common-sense  have  due  play,  and  the  result 
will  be  happy. 

As,  now,  laughter  is  universally  a  good,  it 
follows  that  it  ought  to  be;  that  is,  that  it  ought 
to  be  let  be,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  voluntarily 
caused  to  be.  In  one  word,  we  ought  to  laugh 
and  learn  to  laugh.  Yes,  with  truth  may  we 
say,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  those  who  laugh  but 
little  to  learn  to  laugh  more.  We  Americans 
would  not  'je  sc  pale,  sallow,  hollow-eyed,  and 
consumptive,  if  we  could  learn  the  happy  art  of 
laughing,  as  much  as  the  English  and  French. 
If  we  would  set  about  and  laugh  and  teach  our 
children  to  do  likewise,  we  would  very  soon 
necessitate  a  whole  army  of  quacks  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  honest  callings  of  bakers, 

|  tailors,  etc.  And  the  means  of  cultivating 
laughter  are  not  far  to  seek.    Let  the  soul  be 

!    set  free  by  a  cheerful  phase  of  religion.  Look 

!  more  upon  God's  goodness  than  upon  his  "  de- 
crees ;"  more  upon  the  abundance  which  we 
have  than  upon  the  imaginary  things  which  we 

:  might  have  had.  Resort  to  cheerful  books  and 
to  cheerful  men.  Let  external  and  unavoidable 
evil  fall  lightly  upon  you.  If  we  have  overdone 
our  honest  best,  it  is  then  far  better  to  laugh 
than  to  mourn  at  "  spilt  milk."  With  a  reason- 
able amount  of  effort,  almost  any  one  can  grad- 
ually cultivate  himself  into  a  habit  of  cheerful, 
timely  laughter.  And  as  he  can  do  it,  he  should 
do  it  Increased  health  and  length  of  life  to 
himself,  and  happiness  to  others,  would  be  the 
result 

A  few  curious  and,  perhaps,  idle  speculations 
and  we  close  our  essay. 

Does  religion  tend  to  the  increase  or  the  re- 
pression of  laughter?  As  laughter  is  the  over- 
flowing of  life,  and  as  religion  tends  to  increase 
peace  and  hope,  and,  consequently,  cheerfulness 
and  happiness,  it  would  seem  that  Christians 
would  naturally  laugh  more  than  worldlings. 
Certainly  they  indulge  more  in  hearty,  generous 
laughter,  however  much  sinners  may  have  a 
monopoly  of  hollow  chuckling,  bitter  derision, 
and  Satanic  sneering.  And  as  the  different 
phases  of  religion  take  more  or  less  cheerful 
views  of  life  and  Providence,  do  they  not,  there- 


fore tend  to  different  degrees  of  laughter  ?  The 
Puritan  laughs  least  of  all,  the  Huguenot  a 
little  more,  the  Lutheran  more  still,  and  the 
Methodist  still  more. 

The  prime  difference  between  the  Christian's 
and  the  worldling's  laugh  is,  that  the  former  is 
well-grounded  and  self-conscious,  whereas  the 
worldling's  laugh,  like  his  seeming  happiness, 
rests  on  a  basis  of  delusion  and  vanity.  Just 
as  one  can  never  laugh  while  affected  by  intense 
fear,  grief,  or  pain,  so  no  sinner  could  ever 
laugh  were  he  fully  conscious  of  his  real  con- 
dition. But  is  not  the  devil  fully  conscious  of 
his  lost  state?  And  if  so,  does  it  not  follow 
that  he  can  not  laugh  ?  Milton,  I  know,  thinks 
otherwise;  but  we  can  not  place  poetry  on  a 
par  with  the  deductions  of  rigid  science.  A 
satanic  life  is  not  healthy  and  overflowing ;  no 
shock  of  deception  or  surprise  can  make  it 
overflow. 

Hut  what  is  to  he  thr  dest'.ny  of  laughter  in 
the  great  future  of  our  immortality?  If  weep- 
ing is  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  the  blessed, 
how  is  it  with  laughing?  We  will  still  be  finite 
in  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  sudden 
surprises,  to  instantaneous  disenchantments ; 
hence  we  must  infer  that  we  will  laugh.  And 
as  we  will  always  remain  finite,  and  will  always 
be  subject  to  intellectual  surprises,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  we  will  never  develop  our- 
selves beyond  the  possibility  of  laughing. 

As  laughter  appears,  therefore,  to  be  not  only 
a  physical  and  mental  good  in  this  life,  but  also 
an  incident  of  all  finite  immortality,  hence  we 
conclude  that  it  is  profitable  and  becoming  in 
every  respect;  and,  notwithstanding  our  natural 
melancholy,  we  are  now  more  than  ever  resolved 
to  seek  out  the  bright  side  of  life ;  that  is,  to 
place  ourself  in  circumstances  where  we  will  be 
tempted  to  laugh. 


THE  LOLLARDS. 


EARLY  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  sect  of 
pietists  arose  in  Europe  who  were  distin- 
guished by  their  modes  of  worship,  their  relig- 
ious services,  and  their  acts  of  charity.  Their 
origin  is  traced  to  Antwerp.  Here  a  few  pious 
laymen  organized  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead  during  a 
season  of  pestilence.  The  cures  of  churches 
and  the  priests  of  parishes  had,  through  fear, 
deserted  their  charges,  and  there  were  none  left 
to  administer  the  rites  of  religion  or  to  perform 
its  last  sacred  duties.  Not  daring  to  usurp  the 
office  of  the  priesthood  in  giving  the  viaticum, 
conferring  extreme  unction,  and  reading  the 
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mass  for  the  dead  on  their  interment,  these 
brethren  visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  assisted 
the  dying  with  their  prayers  and  exhortations, 
attended  to  the  burial  of  those  who  were  cut 
off  by  the  plague,  and  committed  their  bodies 
to  the  grave  with  a  solemn  funeral  dirge.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  last  office  that  the 
common  people  gave  to  them  the  name  of  Lol- 
lards. This  word  is  derived  from  the  old  Ger- 
man lullen  or  Mien,  signifying  "to  sing  with  a 
low  voice  "  as  in  a  lullaby,  and  denotes  a  person 
who  is  continually  praising  God  with  a  song,  or 
singing  hymns  to  his  honor. 

The  humane  motives  and  religious  practice 
of  this  new  society  caused  it  to  spread  through- 
out Flanders,  and  into  many  parts  of  Germany, 
and  it  was  encouraged  by  the  respect  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  love  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  charitable  labors  of  its  members  were  sup- 
ported partly  by  their  own  earnings  and  partly 
by  the  gifts  of  the  pious.  But  the  peculiar 
marks  of  favor  and  protection  which  they  re- 
ceived excited  the  jealousy  of  the  clergy,  whose 
indolence  they  rebuked,  and  of  the  mendicant 
friars,  whose  incomes  they  diminished.  By 
both  they  were  persecuted  and  maligned.  To 
the  Popes  they  were  accused  of  heresies  and 
pernicious  sentiments.  But  the  magistrates, 
by  their  recommendations  and  testimonials, 
supported  the  Lollards  against  their  malignant 
rivals,  and  obtained  several  Papal  constitutions, 
by  which  their  society  was  confirmed  and  their 
persons,  exempted  from  the  cognizance  of  the 
inquisitors,  were  subjected  entirely  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  bishops.  When  these  measures 
failed  to  secure  them  from  molestation,  Charles, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1472,  obtained  a  solemn 
decree  from  Sixtus  IV,  ordering  that  the  Lol- 
lards, or  Cellites  as  they  were  otherwise  named, 
should  be  ranked  among  the  religious  orders, 
and  delivered  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bish- 
ops; and  in  the  year  1506  Julius  II  granted 
them  yet  greater  privileges. 

The  name  popularly  given  to  these  societies, 
by  an  easy  transition,  passed  over  to  all  who 
desired  to  lead  religious  and  godly  lives  not 
bound  by  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  not  con- 
senting to  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  Church. 
Such  were  the  followers  of  Huss  in  Bohemia, 
of  Walter  Lolhard  in  France,  of  Peter  Waldo 
in  Piedmont,  and  of  Wiclif  in  England.  Es- 
pecially to  the  adherents  of  the  latter  did  this 
name  attach.  Like  the  words  puritan  and  meth- 
odist,  it  was  used  in  derision;  and  yet  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  historian,  it  denotes  devo- 
tion of  life  and  heart  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
But  not  only  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  the 
Church,  but  to  some  of  the  dogmas,  were  these 
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early  reformers  opposed.  The  Lollards  were 
charged  with  despising  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  deriding  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  and 
constitutions,  and  discarding  the  doctrine  of 
saintly  intercession.  Wiclif  and  his  followers 
did,  indeed,  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  eucharist  remained  unchanged:  they  re- 
jected the  mass ;  they  did  not  include  holy  or- 
ders among  the  sacraments;  they  considered 
penance,  confession,  and  extreme  unction  as 
simply  useful,  but  not  needful,  and  as  having 
little  foundation  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The 
errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  Wiclif 
exposed  with  fiery  zeal ;  but  all  that  was  good, 
and  true,  and  excellent  in  its  teachings  and 
usages  he  upheld  with  equal  perseverance  and 
energy. 

The  most  meritorious  service  rendered  by 
Wiclif  to  his  country,  was  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  English  language.  It  was 
immediately  circulated  with  the  greatest  activ- 
ity, and  excited  the  deepest  alarm  and  fiercest 
indignation  among  the  Papal  hierarchy.  Their 
opposition  and  hatred  gave  it  wider  popularity. 
"  In  proof  of  his  doctrines,"  says  Lingard.  the 
Catholic  historian,  "he  appealed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  made  his  disciples  judges  be- 
tween him  and  the  bishops.  Men  were  flattered 
with  the  appeal  to  their  private  judgment;  the 
new  doctrines  insensibly  acquired  protectors 
and  partisans  in  the  higher  classes,  who  alone 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters ;  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  generated ;  and  the  seeds  were 
sown  of  that  religious  revolution  which,  in  little 
more  than  a  century,  astonished  and  convulsed 
the  nations  of  Europe." 

The  reformation  begun  by  Wiclif  was,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  monks,  continually  augmented  by  the  influx 
of  liberal  sentiments  from  abroad.  These  small 
streams  of  independent  thought  came  to  a  con- 
fluence, in  England,  and  in  the  course  of  an- 
other century  merged  into  the  great  Protestant 
Church,  which,  begun  by  Henry  VIII,  was 
finally  established  by  Elizabeth. 

Nearly  every  heresy  in  religion  and  every 
false  doctrine  in  state  was  charged  upon  the 
Lollards.  That  a  few,  who  were  known  by 
this  name,  were  enemies  of  the  government, 
and  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  history  war- 
rants us  in  believing;  but  the  great  majority, 
the  many  thousands  whose  minds  were  in  some 
degree  emancipated  from  the  control  of  papacy, 
were  loyal  subjects  of  the  king,  and  good  citi- 
zens of  the  country.  While,  therefore,  the 
denial  of  the  papal  infallibility  was  the  main 
charge  brought  against  these  religionists,  their 
teachings  were  declared  to  be  seditious,  and 
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themselves  fomenters  of  strife  and  insurrection. 
When  no  proof  of  seditious  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Lollards  was  forthcoming,  their  enemies 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century  procured  from  the 
parliament  a  special  enactment  for  the  punish- 
ment of  heresy.  This  statute  provided  that  no 
person,  without  the  license  of  the  diocesan 
*  bishops,  should  be  allowed  to  preach  anywhere, 
openly  or  publicly;  that  none  should  hold, 
teach,  instruct,  or  preach  any  doctrine,  or  write 
any  book,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or  the 
determination  of  the  Church ;  that  no  schools 
or  conventicles  should  be  held  in  which  to  dis- 

!  seminate  the  new  doctrines,  or  in  anywise  to 
favor  the  preachers  or  teachers  of  them ;  and 

!  that  all  persons  having  any  heretical  books  or 
writings  should,  within  forty  days  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  ordinance,  deliver  up  the  same 
to  the  diocesan.  The  penalties  imposed  for 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  statute  were 
fine,  imprisonment,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  death 
by  burning. 

The  first  victim  of  this  inhuman  law,  which 
for  over  two  centuries  disgraced  the  statute- 
book  of  England,  was  William  Sautre",  parish 
priest  of  Saint  Osiih's,  London.  He  had  for- 
merly been  rector  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  but  had 
been  deprived  of  that  living  on  a  charge  of 
heresy  in  1399.    Having  been  prevailed  on  to 

;  abjure  his  alleged  erroneous  opinions,  he  had 
been  appointed  to  the  place  he  now  occupied. 

!    Holding  this  situation,  he  petitioned  parliament 

I  that  he  might  be  heard  before  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  ;  unhappy,  no  doubt,  under  the 
sense  of  having  denied  his  faith,  and  anxious 
to  make  up,  by  a  public  confession  of  the  truth, 
for  the  weakness  of  his  recantation.  When 

\    summoned  before  the  Bishop  that  dignitary 

i  insisted  that  he  had  formally  abjured,  and  that 
lie  was  therefore  a  relapsed  heretic.  Sautre" 
denied  that  he  had  ever  abjured  the  opinions 
he  now  held,  but  the  court  decided  against  him, 
and  he  was  adjudged  to  the  flames.  The  arch- 
bishop solemnly  pronounced  his  degradation 
from  the  priestly  order,  and  took  from  him  all 
the  sacred  insignia.  The  cap  of  a  layman  was 
then  placed  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  delivered 
up  to  the  secular  power,  the  archbishop,  with 
bitter  irony,  pronouncing  the  usual  recommend- 
ation that  he  be  dealt  with  kindly !  He  was 
burned  in  Smithfield  early  in  March,  1401 ; 
"and  for  the  first  time,"  says  Le  Bas  who  writes 
his  history,  "did  the  flame  of  persecution  ascend 
toward  heavep  to  outrage  the  God  of  love  and 
mercy." 

For  a  time  this  terrifying  example  produced, 
indeed,  the  desired  effect ;  it  struck  terror  into 
the  followers  of  Wiclif,  and  caused  many  of 
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them  to  conceal  their  opinions  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  lives.  The  new  doctrines,  however, 
continued  to  spread  in  secret.  Little  companies 
of  the  Lollards  still  met  together,  to  strengthen 
each  other's  faith,  to  hear  preaching  from  their 
religious  instructors,  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  God's  Word,  and  to  worship  ac- 
cording to  the  faith  of  their  intrepid  apostle, 
the  revered  Wiclif.  It  was  impossible  for  many 
to  come  together  at  once,  nor  could  they  meet 
in  private  houses  without  danger  of  discovery. 
Their  custom  was,  when  possible,  to  assemble 
by  night  in  some  covert  of  the  forest,  among 
the  fastnesses  and  defiles  of  the  mountains,  in 
places  inaccessible  to  horsemen  and  dragoons, 
in  out-of-the-way  spots  where  their  enemies 
would  be  the  most  unlikely  to  suspect  them, 
and  where  their  persons  and  their  voices  would 
alike  be  secure  from  the  eyes  and  ears  of  chance 
passers  by.  Even  there  they  would  not  intrust 
themselves  without  precautions.  On  the  assem- 
bling of  the  little  company  an  alert  and  shrewd 
sentinel  was  stationed  near  by.  Scarcely  any 
lights  were  kindled.  Their  preachers  read  and 
spoke  in  low  tones.  Few  were  the  prayers 
offered,  but  they  were  full  of  earnest  supplica- 
tion and  devout  thanksgiving ;  and  after  a  brief 
time  spent  in  these  devotional  exercises,  they 
separated  as  they  had  come,  by  devious  paths, 
and,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  singly  and  alone. 

The  appetite  for  blood,  once  excited,  was  not 
to  be  allayed  by  one  victim,  and  him  an  obscure 
one.  Archbishop  Arundel  was  bent  on  ex- 
terminating the  new  and  dangerous  sect,  and 
proceeded  to  arrest  Sir  John  OUIcastle,  other- 
wise Lord  Cobham,  who  was  denounced  as  a 
Lollard  and  a  protector  of  heretics.  After  vari- 
ous delays  Cobham  was  brought  to  the  stake  ; 
the  prisons  of  London  were  filled,  and  little 
mercy  was  shown  to  the  poor  Lollards  who  were 
captured.  Thirty  of  them  were  executed  as 
traitors  and  burned  as  heretics  on  the  same 
day ;  but  persecutions  did  not  stop  with  this 
wholesale  execution. 

In  the  year  1414  Arundel  was  succeeded  in 
the  primacy  by  Henry  Chicheley — a  change 
which  brought  no  relief  to  the  Lollards.  He 
seems  to  have  proceeded  against  them  with 
even  greater  vigor  than  his  predecessors ;  not, 
perhaps,  as  being  of  a  more  sanguinary  temper, 
but  on  account  of  their  increasing  numbers. 
He  built  the  addition  to  the  Lambeth  palace, 
still  known  as  the  Lollards'  Tower,  from  the 
small  apartment  at  the  top  where  the  unhappy 
victims  accused  of  heresy  were  confined.  This 
prison  yet  exhibits  eight  large  iron  rings  firmly 
fixed  in  the  wall,  about  breast  high,  and  certain 
rude  carvings  on  the  thick  wainscot,  cut  with  a 
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knife  or  other  sharp  Instrument,  the  work  no 
doubt  of  some  of  the  wretched  prisoners  who 
were  there  confined. 

Each  of  the  prelates  had  his  prison  for  here- 
tics, but  how  many  victims  of  ecclesiastical  per- 
secution  languished  within  their  walls  history 
has  not  recorded.  It  being  impossible  to  put 
to  death  all  the  parties  whom  the  spiritual  courts 
of  England  were  constantly  finding  guilty  of 


heresy,  Chicheley  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
substitute,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  pro- 
longed imprisonment,  scourging,  and  various 
other  punishments.  But  the  direst  penalties 
were  visited  on  those  of  the  clergy  who  were 
found  tainted  with  heresy,  as  being  more  dan- 
gerous characters  than  the  common  people. 

The  wars  of  the  Roses  for  a  time  interrupted  * 
the  persecution  of  the  Lollards.   Fuller  has 
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finely  said,  "The  very  storm  was  their  shelter." 
While  it  lasted,  that  tempest  put  out  the  fires 
of  Smithfield ;  and  when  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  became  united  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VII  and  Elizabeth,  England 
was  glad  to  obtain  rest  and  quiet  from  the  polit- 
ical disturbances  which  vexed  her.  Religious 
persecution,  though  it  did  not  yet  cease,  was 
never  afterward  so  violent,  except  for  a  brief 


period  under  Mary  Tudor.  The  great  princi- 
ples of  Protestant  faith — the  right  of  private 
judgment,  the  general  diffusion  of  God's  Word, 
the  power  of  the  laity,  and  the  final  severance 
of  the  Church  from  the  State — were  for  two 
centuries  fixing  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people,  and  when  Elizabeth  acceded  to 
the  throne  Protestantism  became  established  in 
Christendom  forever. 
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MEMORY  often  brings  to  mind  an  episode 
in  my .  life  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  It  was  before  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
had  mined  its  sylvan  loveliness.  Alas,  what  a 
contrast  now!  The  regal  trees  are  felled,  the 
gashing  streams  are  dry,  and  the  wild  flowers 
exterminated  from  their  native  soil. 

With  this  dream  of  the  past  is  associated  the 
remembrance  of  two  humble  people  with  whom 
I  there  become  acquainted. 

Our  house  stood  on  a  rocky  bluff  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  opposite  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Soon  after  the  arrival  at 
our  new  home  our  attention  was  drawn  toward 
the  smallest  human  dwelling  that  we  had  ever 
seen,  which  nestled  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  the  clifis.  We  would  not  have 
thought  that  any  one  lived  there  bad  we  not 
seen  some  persons  go  in  and  out,  and  a  column 
of  thin,  blue  smoke  rise  occasionally  from  the 
tiny  chimney.  At  length  we  learned  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  two  old  people,  and  we  determined 
to  visit  them.  But  day  after  day  passed  away 
in  its  flowery  beauty  before  we  found  time.  At 
length  one  sweet  afternoon  in  June  we  set  out. 

Our  way  was  by  a  narrow  path  over  slippery 
clifis,  which  were  perfectly  embroidered  with 
flowers.  They  clustered  under  our  feet  in  such 
profusion  that  we  turned  aside  to  avoid  crush- 
ing them.  With  the  poet  of  Nature  I  could 
have  said : 

"  Their  beaut;  makes  me  glad." 
Glowing  with  their  rich  and  varied  coloring 
they  made  the  rugged  path  appear  like  a  gallery 
of  lovely  pictures.  I  never  saw  such  a  flora 
before  nor  sinpe.  We  thought  of  Thorwald- 
sen's  Spring,  dropping  flowers  in  myriads  from 
her  opening  hand. 

The  last  step  in  the  descent,  a  rock  covered 
over  with  thick  moss  and  lichen,  was  at  length 
reached,  and  we  entered  a  roughly  made  gar- 
den fragrant  with  thyme  and  lavender. 

The  little  hut,  brown  as  the  neighboring 
rocks  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  looked  like  a 
hermitage  or  the  toy-house  of  a  little  child. 
Tall  sumachs,  elder-bushes,  and  wild  black- 
berries grew  up  to  the  roof,  which  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  large  cherry-tree.  The  mount- 
ain in  the  rear  of  the  hut  looked  somber  in  the 
evening  shades,  but  the  blue  river  in  front,  with 
its  floating  sails  and  the  sunlit  shores  beyond, 
gave  a  different  expression  to  the  scene,  whose 
picturesqueness  was  enhanced  by  a  little  shal- 
lop which,  moored  to  the  shore,  curtsied  and 
danced  with  the  receding  waves.  The  house 
had  one  chimney,  one  door,  and  one  window. 
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The  door  and  window  were  open,  but  the  room 
was  empty,  with  the  exception  of  a  cat,  which 
sat  by  the  fire-place.  An  open  Bible  and  a  few 
books  lay  011  the  table.  The  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, folded  on  a  chair,  was  all  that  spoke  of 
any  communion  with  the  outer  world.  No 
sounds  were  heard  save  the  rustling  breeze,  the 
plashing  waves,  and,  now  and  then,  the  faint, 
low  tone  of  a  bird — sounds  that  rather  increased 
than  lessened  the  feeling  of  perfect  solitude. 

We  knocked  at  the  door  without  receiving  an 
answer,  but  at  last  hearing  voices,  we  walked 
to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  where  we  found 
the  old  people  taking  their  evening  repast  under 
the  shade  of  the  cherry  tree.  The  kettle  sang 
in  a  natural  fire-place  formed  by  an  angle  in  the 
rocks,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  butter  alone 
accompanied  their  cup  of  tea.  They  had  been 
up  and  at  work  since  four  o'clock,  and  needed  a 
more  nutritious  meal. 

Mr.  Read  was  a  slender  looking  man,  with  a 
pleasant  countenance,  and  dark  intelligent  eyes. 
His  wife  was  full  of  good  nature ;  her  figure  as 
round  as  a  churn,  with  an  accent  that  clearly 
showed  her  Dutch  descent.  One  could  not  be 
in  their  company  many  minutes  without  being 
struck  with  their  simple  purity  and  confiding 
faith.  I  felt  that  I  had  found  a  treasure.  We 
came  to  do  good,  and  we  received  more  than 
we  gave.  Such  calmness  and  faith,  amid  such 
extreme  poverty  and  privation,  I  have  never 
seen.  We  talked  of  many  things  that  day.  He 
said,  when  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  some 
flowers  which  my  little  girl  brought  me  : 

"Jesus  said,  'Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.' 
It  is  a  text  that  we  take  many  lessons  from. 
It  has  comforted  us  when  we  have  been  with- 
out a  crust  in  the  house.  His  children  are 
more  precious  to  the  Savior  than  flowers,  beau- 
tiful though  they  be." 

He  and  his  wife  had  grown  to  be  one.  They 
were  always  together,  and  cultivated  the  ground 
side  by  side.  Mr.  Read  had  a  New  England 
education,  and  at  one  time  taught  school  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  his  wife  was  simply  good, 
rather  illiterate,  and  a  perfect  echo  of  her  hus- 
band's opinions.  Admiration  for  him  was  her 
ruling  passion. 

"He  is  the  scholar,"  she  said.  "I  make  a 
poor  hand  at  reading,  but  Poppy  reads  like  a 
minister." 

They  were  glad  that  we  had  come  to  live  in 
the  house  on  the  hill. 

"We  are  pleased  to  have  it  inhabited  by  God- 
fearing people.  Mr.  S.  was  a  godly  and  blessed 
man.  I  hope  the  peace  of  the  Gospel  will 
always  rest  upon  his  house  and  upon  the  church 
he  built  for  us." 
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These  good  people  never  asked  charity,  and 
rarely  received  it  They  were  only  seen  once  a 
week  at  the  little  church,  where  there  was  no 
regular  minister  and  but  a  few  scattered  mem- 
bers, who  found  it  hard  to  supply  their  own 
wants.  Their  poor  support  was  from  the  pro- 
duce of  their  garden,  which  Mrs.  Read  dug, 
because  he  was  lame;  and  then  they  carried 
their  "garden  stuff"  to  the  New  York  market 
twice  a  week.  Their  little  patch  was  watered 
from  a  small  spring  near  at  hand. 

"  We  can't  think  what  we  should  do  if  it  was 
to  get  dry,"  Mrs.  Read  once  said  to  me. 

"The  Lord  will  provide,"  her  husband  an- 
swered. 

"  Surely  he  will,  Poppy,  for  he  never  left  us 

yet." 

Yet  at  one  time  they  had  only  a  couple  of 
onions  in  the  house,  which  they  asked  a  bless- 
ing upon  and  then  ate;  "and  they  tasted  won- 
derfully sweet,"  she  said,  "and  in  the  evening 
we  were  able  to  get  a  sixpenny  loaf  of  bread." 

"  So  we  were  not  so  bad  off,  after  all,"  added 
her  husband. 

When  we  were  leaving  them  they  offered  to 
show  us  an  easier  path  than  the  one  we  had 
taken ;  and  so,  each  with  a  cane,  like  two  old 
travelers  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  they  went  on 
with  us  to  a  winding  way  at  the  entrance  of  the 
road,  bidding  us  keep  straight  on  till  we  came 
to  an  old  oak,  and  then  follow  a  path  that  would 
lead  us  safely  home. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  a  lawsuit 
about  this  stately  forest,  and  therefore  the 
timber  had  not  been  cut  down  nor  thinned. 
The  children  carried  away  the  fallen  limbs  and 
brushwood,  which  made  fuel  for  the  scattered 
cottages  in  the  neighborhood.  But 

"  Their  shady  bought  sharp  steal  did  oever  lop," 

until  the  decision  of  the  lawsuit,  which  also  de- 
cided the  fate  of  these  aged  trees.  The  ax  was 
laid  to  their  root,  and  their  glory  perished. 
The  "glittering  streamlets"  disappeared,  and 
the  flowers  they  watered  died.  Instead  of  this 
noble  forest,  with  its  soft  shadows  and  calm  re- 
pose, now  stands  a  succession  of  German  vil- 
lages, with  their  monster  brewery  and  their 
lager-bier  saloons.  Even  the  cliffs,  at  that  time 
so  picturesque,  have  been  split  asunder  to  make 
pavements  for  our  city  streets.  The  lover  of 
Nature  mourns  over  such  a  desecration  of  her 
inner  shrine,  though  its  magical  beauty  still 
beams  before  our  fancy  in  all  its  well-remem- 
bered loveliness. 

Our  visit  to  the  little  house  was  soon  and 
often  repeated.  The  old  people  learned  to  look 
for  us  on  regular  days ;  yet  I  must  acknowl- 


edge that  the  motive  that  led  as  thither  was  not 
altogether  charity.  The  beauty  of  the  forest 
enticed  us,  although  every  visit  to  our  good  old 
friends  Increased  our  interest  in  them.  The 
woods,  which  now  seem  to  us  like  an  enchant- 
ing dream,  became  then  a  part  of  our  daily  life ; 
and  there  were  other  moral  pleasures  for  as  in 
that  wild  store-house  of  Nature.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  sit  on  oar  sheltered  plana  and  read  a 
favorite  author  with 

"The  woven  sound  of  water  and  of  bird," 

mixed  with  the  never  dying  hum  and  murmur 
of  the  maritime  city  in  our  ears.  So  near  it 
was,  yet  so  far  off  It  was  pleasant  to  see  its 
pinnacles  glorified  by  the  setting  sun,  or  made 
solemn  by  the  purple  shadows  of  evening,  or, 
strolling  northward  on  the  cliffs,  to  see  the  fair 
prospect  beyond.  The  river  alone  is  unmarred 
by  man.  From  the  crags  we  could  then,  as 
now,  see  stately  ships  appearing  in  the  distant 
Narrows  by  the  shore  of  Staten  Island,  and 
others,  like  white-winged  butterflies,  floating 
lightly  on  the  blue  mirror  below.  Though  the 
river  remains,  the  stand-point  and  the  acces- 
sories around  it  are  so  changed  as  to  make  it 
appear  a  different  spot.  But  I  spend  too  many 
words  upon  the  frame  of  the  picture  in  which 
my  figures  are  set  I  loved  to  hear  their  stories 
of  the  past,  and  they  were  pleased  to  have  an 
interested  listener.  One  day,  I  remember,  he 
told  me  of  a  circumstance  in  which  he  clearly 
discerned  the  watchful  care  of  his  loving  Father. 

"  I  have  been  often  in  danger,  but  his  shadow- 
ing wings  covered  me.  I  am  a  mason  by  trade, 
and  used  to  dig  and  stone  wells  when  I  had 
strength  to  do  it.  I  was  once  at  the  bottom  of 
a  well  seventy-five  feet  deep,  and  I  did  not 
know  till  afterward  that  the  man  who  helped 
me  was  drunk.  He  stood  above  me  with  a 
bucket  of  stones,  and,  without  the  usual  warn- 
ing, suddenly  let  go  the  windlass.  The  by- 
standers cried  out,  'You 've  killed  him !'  but 
he  did  n't.  How  I  was  saved  I  never  knew, 
but  man  did  n't  do  it." 

Another  time,  working  with  an  ignorant  for- 
eigner, he  let  down  the  bucket  (on  the  point  of 
a  hook)  without  the  usual  fastening,  and  Mr. 
Read  again  escaped  as  by  a  miracle. 

The  day  he  related  these  incidents  his  face 
was  lighted  up,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  over- 
flow with  love  and  joy.  He  said  that  he  and 
his  wife  were  the  happiest  people  in  the  world, 
for  God  was  with  them.  I  asked  Mrs.  Read  if 
they  were  not  sometimes  lonely  ? 

"  How  can  we  be  ?  I 've  got  Poppy,  and  he' s 
got  me." 

They  said  they  had  wonderful  success  with 
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their  garden,  considering;  how  weak  and  old 
they  both  were. 

"  I  new  put  a  seed  in  the  ground  without 
praying,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  the  dear  God 
heard  my  prayer." 

They  were  very  generous,  and  liked  to  give 
us  bunches  •/  thyme  and  sweet  marjoram  from 
their  garden,  saying, 

"  It  is  fresher  and  sweeter  than  you  can  buy." 

They  were  cultivating  some  fine  blackberries, 
which  they  were  particularly  anxious  that  I 
should  taste;  but  to  their  great  disappointment 
the  boys  came  and  ate  them  before  they  were 
ripe. 

"They  wanted  berries  too,"  Mrs.  Read  said, 
with  a  smile,  though  she  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed. 

Her  simplicity  was  often  amusing.  One  day 
her  husband's  eyes  were  painful,  and  he  asked 
me  to  read  in  the  Bible  to  him.  It  was  full  of 
paper  and  pencil  marks,  which  I  told  him  were 
proofs  that' he  read  it  often. 

"O,  he  does  love  it  sol"  said  his  wife ;  "  but 
his  eyes  are  bad  I  wish  I  did  n't  have  to  spell 
so  many  words.  But  Poppy  is  a  great  scholar. 
He  ciphered  me  out  two  years  older  than  his- 
self." 

He  often  spoke  of  the  beautiful  New  England 
I    climate  with  all  the  love  which  an  Icelander 
!    feels  for  his  chilly  home.   I  could  not  agree 
with  him,  and  he  said : 

"  The  sun  makes  such  pretty  pictures  on  the 
mountain  tops.   Why  sometimes  tbey  sparkle 
like  diamonds,  and  seem  to  shine  with  glory." 
He  told  me  of  his  "boarding  round"  life, 
;   when  he  was  a  teacher  in  New  England.  Once 
!    he  was  put  up  at  vendue  and  bid  off  for  twenty- 
five  cents.   He  might  not  have  brought  so 
much,  but  a  good  man  bid  the  sum,  and  took 
him  home  because  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him. 

However  old  his  clothing  was,  he  always 
looked  neat  and  respectable.   His  wife's  utmost 
skill  was  put  forth  to  make  his  linen  fair  and 
white.   They  were  among  the  neatest  looking 
people  in  the  little  church  which  they  attended. 
!      There  was  but  one  luxury  which  tbey  al- 
j    lowed  themselves— our  Christian  Advocate. 
.    Yes,  though  their  daily  fare  was  generally  dry 
bread  and  vegetables,  they  saved  their  hardly- 
|   earned  pennies  for  a  religious  newspaper.  It 
came  to  them,  in  their  solitude,  as  an  echo 
from  the  religious  world,  and  every  thing  in  it 
was  thoroughly  committed  to  memory.  After 
we  knew  them  Zion's  Herald  was  added  to  the 
Christian  Advocate,  for  which  he  was  very  grafe- 
'    fol,  and  said  it  was  "a  voice  from  his  native 
'  land." 

"  Even  the  amusing  parts  of  the  papers  have 


a  good  tendency.  They  serve  to  freshen  us 
Up,"  he  once  remarked. 

One  Sunday  I  joined  them  coming  from 
church.  We  had  had  a  strange  preacher  that 
day,  whose  words  had  greatly  touched  Mr. 
Read's  heart.  He  spoke  with  regret  of  the 
feeble  state  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  luke- 
warmness  of  the  members.  He  said  it  was  not 
so  when  Mr.  S.  built  that  dear  little  church  ; 
but  various  causes  had  combined  to  weaken  it. 
And  now  "  the  gold  has  become  dim,  and  the 
fine  gold  changed."  "But  I  found  it  good  to 
be  there  to-day,  as  I  generally  do.  I  can  not 
pretend  to  say  when  a  sermon  is  good  or.  poor. 
It  depends  on  my  feelings.  That  hymn  melted 
me  into  tears  at  class-meeting.  I  might  have 
heard  it  at  another  time  without  emotion  ;'  but 
then  I  was  so  affected  that  I  had  to  stop  sing- 
ing." 

'  "O,  Poppy,  that  hymn  always  sets  my  eyes 
running  I"  responded  his  wife. 

It  was  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me  "  that  so 
affected  them. 

I  asked  him  to  teach  in  the  Sunday-school. 
He  said  it  would  not  do  to  leave  their  place  so 
long.  People  from  the  city  came  over  on  Sun- 
day and  took  the  gates  off  the  hinges  and 
trampled  their  garden  when  they  were  away. 
They  seldom  returned  from  church  without 
finding  some  mischief  done. 

"But  we  can  not  give  up  church  or  class- 
meeting.  It  is  our  manna  in  the  desert,  and 
we  must  trust  God  and  go  on." 

As  the  school  was  taught  before  church,  I 
suggested  that  he  might  come  on  before  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Read  seconded  this,  but  without 
knowing  that  he  was  quoting  poetry,  he  said : 

"  O,  she  needs  my  help,  and  we  must  still  do 
as  we  have  done,  '  toil  up  the  hill  together.'  " 

In  the  Winter,  lame  as  he  was,  he  shoveled 
a  path  in  the  snow  to  enable  her  to  go  to  church. 

On  a  warm,  but  delicious  day,  we  set  off  for 
our  accustomed  ramble.  We  felt  that  an  inter- 
view with  our  good  old  friends,  as  well  as  the 
coolness  and  silence  of  the  woods,  would  re- 
fresh us.  The  anemones,  claytonias,  and  the 
pure  white  saxifrage,  that  makes  its 'home  in 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  had  been  succeeded 
by  pink  geraniums,  growing  in  beds  of  "mosses 
dropped  with  dew,"  and  white  convolvulus,  witli 
its  pink  and  lilac  bordering.  Beside  these 
there  were  lowlier  flowers  clustering  every- 
where. We  heard  the  voices  of  children  not 
far  off,  and  we  found  them  filling  aprons  and 
baskets  with  the  sylvan  store  they  had  gathered 
under  the  trees.  They  proved  to  be  our  Sun- 
day-school children,  and  when  they  recognized 
us  ran  to  gather  lovely  bouquets  of  flowers,  and 
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smiled  to  see  our  delight,  for  haying  become  so 
familiar  with  them,  they  were  not  awake  to  their 
full  beauty.   But  every  Saturday  afterward  they 
vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  bring  us 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  "nosegay."  One 
particular  boy,  however,  always  had  the  pre- 
eminence in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  lessons  he 
recited.    His  memory  was  wonderful;  book 
I     after  book  of  the  Bible  became  impressed  upon 
'     it.    I  have  often  thought  of  him,  and  wondered 
I     if  the  holy  words  "he  learned  had  done  their 
j     true  work  on  his  heart 

!        We  saw  that  Mr.  Read's  garden  was  suffering 

'  '  for  rain,  and  the  spring  from  which  he  watered 

j     it  seemed  to  be  failing. 

"  But  God  has  furnished  us  bread  and  water, 
and  he  won't  forget  us,"  Mrs.  Read  said. 

i  We  found  Mr.  Read  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  his  Bible,  in  order  to  find  a  particular  text  in 

I  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  When  it  was  found  for 
him  he  said,  "What  a  book  it  tsl  Sometimes 

)     as  I  sit  here,  texts  of  Scripture,  which  I  have 

j  read  all  my  life  without  observing  any  thing 
uncommon  in  them,  come  to  me  in  a  way  that 
quite  overwhelms  me." 

He  seemed  more  full  of  grateful  joy  than 
ever.  He  told  me  that  he  was  then  seventy- 
two  years  old,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his 
lameness,  in  good  health.  He  never  had  a 
headache,  while  some  people  had  one  always, 
and  he  slept  so  well.  He  was  full  of  joy  and 
praise.  A  second-hand  garment  which  he  much 
needed  was  given  to  him.  His  wife  could  not 
be  thankful  enough  for  it. 

"Why,  what  a  present!  Thank  the  lady, 
Poppy  !    Thank  her  over  and  over  again." 

"I  do  thank  her,"  lie  answered  in  his  usual 
mild  and  gentle  manner,  "and  I  do  thank  Him 
who  put  it  into  her  heart  to  give  it  to  me." 

One  day  I  carried  him  his  Zion's  Herald,  and 
again  his  thoughts  went  to  his  early  home. 
He  was  so  fond  of  it  that  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes  as  he  talked  of  its  beauties  and  its 
privileges.  No  native  of  Switzerland  ever  dwelt 
upon  his  country  with  more  enthusiasm. 

"O,  the  beautiful  country!  What  mountains, 
what  hills,  and  what  people !  They  all  go  to 
meeting  on  Sunday,  and  to  school  every  day  in 
the  Winter,  no  matter  how  poor  they  may  be. 
Every  little  one  can  read  properly.  And  what 
beautiful  singing  they  have !  I  often  hum  over 
the  sweet  tunes  they  sang,  and  think  of  the 
school-house  I  went  to  when  I  was  a  lad.  Great 
maples  and  elms  grew  around  it,  and  a  little 
brook  was  just  at  hand.  O,  I  should  cry  if  I 
ever  saw  that  place  again  1" 

His  wife  said,  "You  will  never  see  the  place 
again,  Poppy,  so  do  n't  think  about  it  any  more." 


"I  know  it!  I  know  it!  but  New  Hampshire 
is  a  pretty  State." 

But  a  real  trial  of  their  faith  awaited  them, 
and  then  I  knew  how  strong  their  reliance  on 
God  really  was. 

The  extreme  heat  of  July  was  accompanied 
by  a  severe  drought,  which  nearly  destroyed 
their  garden  and  dried  up  their  spring.  Water 
could  only  be  obtained  in  the  woods,  and  that 
not  without  great  labor.  The  poor  old  people 
had  to  climb  up  a  steep  hill  to  get  it  From 
the  hill  above  we  saw  them  slowly  and  painfully 
watering  their  beds  every  evening;  then  they 
would  look  up  at  the  sky  only  to  see  the  van- 
ishing clouds. 

"  I  have  cut  my  herbs  for  the  last  time.  If 
God  does  not  send  rain,  it  seems  as  .if  we  must 
starve,"  said  Mrs.  Read,  when  I  found  them 
making  a  meal  of  only  turnips  and  potatoes,  one 
evening  after  their  day's  work. 

"  He  has  not  forgotten  us,"  said  Mr.  Read  in 
the  course  of  our  conversation.  "Ten  years 
has  he  taken  care  of  us  in  this  little  place, 
and  I  know  he  loves  us  yet.  Ten  years  have  I 
and  my  wife,  who  are  always  of  the  same  mind, 
bowed  together  before  God  under  this  roof, 
morning  and  evening.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  happier  man  than  I.  God  gives  me  just  as 
much  as  is  good  for  me.  I  do  not  know  a  wake- 
ful night ;  even  my  lame  leg  stops  aching  then." 

He  spoke  of  his  past  religious  experience. 

"  O,  I  had  all  my  life  known  that  I  needed  a 
Savior,  but  then  I  felt  it.  I  cried  out, '  A  Savior ! 
a  Savior !'  and  when  I  found  him  I  would  not 
let  him  go.  The  remembrance  of  the  worm- 
wood and  the  gall  which  I  once  drank  makes 
me  cling  closer  to  Christ.  For  worlds  I  would 
not  suffer  for  one  hour  what  I  then  endured 
when  I  sought  after  him  and  found  him  not" 

When  the  rain  came  just  in  time  to  revive 
their  garden,  which  at  one  time  nearly  withered 
away,  they  rejoiced  in  the  Lord;  but  they  bad 
never  distrusted  his  care,  but  always  dwelt  upon 
his  promises  in  perfect  confidence.  So  the 
Summer  passed  in  its  bloom  and  greenness,  and 
Autumn  came  in  its  rich  maturity,  bringing 

"  The  sweet,  calm  days  and  the  golden  base." 

That  Autumn  was  a  peculiar  one.  There 
was  no  frost  to  destroy  the  leaves  or  cause 
them  to  drop,  but  they  clung  to  the  trees  in 
brightening  clusters.  Mr.  Read  had  never  seen 
them  so  rich  and  glowing  before.  As  he  gazed 
upward  on  the  hills  and  cliffs  he  said, "  We  may 
almost  call  it  God's  flower  garden." 

« Do  you  not  dread  the  Winter  ?"  I  asked, 
feeling  anxious  for  them.  "  And  what  will  you 
do  about  going  to  church  ?" 
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O,  he  thought  he  was  still  strong  enough  to 
dig  a  path  up  the  hill  for  his  old  woman  when 
the  snow  came. 

"  But  you  are  weaker  than  you  were." 

"  The  snow  does  not  generally  lie  long  here," 
he  said,  still  taking  the  best  view  of  a  prospect 
that  filled  me  with  alarm  on  their  account 

One  stormy  night  we  found  that  Winter  had 
come  upon  us  in  earnest.  Hail  and  snow  dashed 
against  the  windows,  and  wild  winds  shrieked 
around  the  house.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
we  should  think  and  talk  much  of  our  lonely 
old  people  under  the  cliffs. 

Our  pet  dog,  little  Harry,  slept  before  the 
bright  wood  fire  on  the  hearth,  but  I  observed 
that  whenever  we  mentioned  the  Reads  he 
roused  himself,  and  looked  at  me  with  strangely 
questioning  eyes.  Now  Harry  was  a  home- 
keeping  dog,  who  seldom  strayed  beyond  his 
own  premises,  and  rarely  showed  any  inclina- 
tion to  walk  out  with  us.  But  the  day  after  the 
storm  he  was  missing  for  some  time,  and  the 
succeeding  day  also.  A  path  shoveled  for  us 
the  third  day  enabled  us  to  set  off  to  the  little 
brown  cabin,  which  we  feared  we  should  find 
buried  in  snow.  To  our  surprise  Harry,  after 
looking  at  our  preparations  with  apparent  inter- 
est, followed  us  from  the  house,  and  gamboled 
merrily  before  us.  The  paths  were  narrow  and 
slippery,  but  life  and  music  were  in  the  woods. 
The  beneficent  trees  harbored  thousands  of 
robins  which  subsisted  on  cedar  and  juniper 
berries.  At  the  entrance  of  the  path  we  met 
Mr.  Read,  looking  bent  and  feeble. 

"Thank  God  that  you 've  come!  We  have 
been  looking  for  you.  My  wife  is  very  sick, 
and  we 've  nothing  in  the  house.  I  was  trying 
to  get  to  the  grocery  to  get  her  some  bread. 
Do  go  on  and  see  her." 

We  made  him  return  to  the  house  with  ns, 
for  we  were  prepared  for  the  emergency.  We 
found  Mrs.  Read  very  ill  and  very  destitute, 
but  a  fire  was  soon  kindled,  and  a  cup  of  tea 
made.  Their  grateful  tears  expressed  their 
thanks.  We  had  never  seen  Mr.  Read  so 
moved  before.  A  scratching  at  the  door  was 
now  heard.  It  was  opened,  and  in  bounded 
Harry. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Read,  "that's  the 
same  little  pup  that  came  here  yesterday  and 
day  before.  Do  you  know  whom  he  belongs  to." 

"To  us,"  we  said.  "He  is  our  little  dog. 
He  heard  us  talking  of  you  no  doubt,  and  came 
down  the  hill  to  see  how  you  fared.  Good  little 
Harry  1" 

"  Why,  yes,  he  came  down  and  ran  about  the 
house  smelling  us  all  round." 
Harry  wagged  bis  tail  and  looked  pleased, 
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but  did  not  repeat  his  visit.  Mrs.  Read  had 
been  seized  with  violent  pain.  Her  husband 
thought  she  was  threatened  with  paralysis. 
When  I  said  I  did  not  think  that  paralysis  is 
accompanied  with  pain,  Mr.  Read  said,  "You 
know  the  centurion  told  Jesus  that  his  servant 
lay  at  home  sick  of  the  palsy,  grievously  tor- 
mented." 

One  morning  after  this  I  found  Mr.  Read 
drooping  in  body  though  cheerful  in  mind.  He 
said  that  he  had  suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain, 
but  was  thankful  that  his  wife  had  recovered. 
He  had  met  the  doctor  driving  home  a  few  days 
before,  and  went  to  his  house  at  his  request 
After  examining  his  heart  and  lungs  the  doctor 
told  him  that  the  former  was  diseased,  and  that 
he  must  be  very  careful  about  going  up  hill  or 
carrying  any  thing  heavy.  He  added,  "Every 
grain  of  corn  that  the  raccoons  have  left  me  I 
am  obliged  to  carry  on  my  back  a  full  mile  to 
have  it  ground.  I  felt  a  little  bad  at  first  when  ! 
the  doctor  told  me  what  the  matter  is.  I  thought 
of  my  poor  old  woman,  but  in  a  minute  my 
thoughts  slipped  over  to  Christ  and  all  was 
peace.  He  has  always  taken  care  of  us  in  such 
a  remarkable  manner.  His  will  be  done.  It  is 
all  right."  j 

I  could  add  many  more  precious  words  of 
this  good  old  man's,  and  his  simple  and  pious  ' 
wife,  and  I  could  tell  bow  we  daily  discovered 
new  haunts  of  beauty  and  fresh  nooks  of  pleas-  ; 
antness  during  the  whole  of  our  sojourn  in  that  j 
remembered  spot,  but  I  may  be  tedious  in  the 
recital.    Spring  and  Summer  came  once  more 
in  their  beauty  and  loveliness,  and  our  semi-  , 
weekly  visits  to  the  little  cabin  were  constantly 
repeated. 

When  the  second  Autumn  came  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  bearing  a  dear  invalid 
to  a  southern  land,  and  left  the  home  that  we 
had  enjoyed  so  well  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 
Our  farewell  visit  was  made  to  our  solitary  pen- 
sioners. We  had  a  sorrowful  parting.  Perhaps 
I  communicated  my  sadness  to  them.  We 
knelt  down  and  prayed  together— each  of  us 
prayed  for  the  other.  I  felt  deeply  for  them 
with  the  cold  Winter  before  them,  and  they  felt 
for  me.  They  bad  no  fears  for  .themselves. 
They  begged  me  not  .to  sorrow  for  tbem,  and 
said  that  if  prayer  from  them  could  remove  my 
burden  it  would  be  taken  away. 

"  But,  dear  lady,  His  will  must  be  done.  He 
knows  what  is  best ;  and  O !  the  glory,  the 
glory  hereafter!  'Him  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  chasteneth.' " 

So  I  bade  them  farewell,  to  see  them  no  more 
on  earth.  As  I  ascended  the  hill  I  turned  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  rustic  cabin  as  it  stood 
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nestling  beside  the  rocks  in  the  full  blaze  of 
Autumnal  loveliness.  In  a  short  time  the  good 
old  man  was  taken,  and  the  cry  of  hits  lonely 
wife  to  go  to  "  Poppy's  heaven  "  was  answered 
a  few  weeks  after  his  death.  Their  bodies  rest 
side  by  side  in  the  humble  grave  of  a  country 
burial-ground,  but  no  doubt  their  ransomed 
spirits  "in  His  light  see  light,"  glorious  and 
ineffable. 


RICHMOND  CHURCH  AND  THE  GRAVE 
OF  THE  POET  THOMSON. 


NO  Surrey  village  can  place  itself  on  a  level 
with  Richmond.  The  rich  prospect  from 
its  far-famed  bill,  the  beauties  of  its  park,  its 
connection  with  royalty,  and  the  marriage  of  its 
name  to  "  immortal  verse,"  leave  it  without  a 
rival. 

The  present  name  of  the  "  village  "  reminds 
us  of  a  great  historic  change,  when  the  glory  of 
the  Plantagenets  faded  before  the  rising  star  of 
the  house  of  Tudor,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, by  rebuilding  the  ancient  palace,  caused 
the  old  and  expressive  name  Sheen  to  yield  to 
that  of  Richmond. 

Sheen — the  beautiful — was  well  fitted  to  de- 
scribe the  natural  beauties  of  the  landscape ; 
but  Richmond  was  more  complimentary  to  the 
new  regal  line.  Few  readers  need  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  house  of  Tudor  did  not  derive 
the  earldom  of  Richmond  from  this  southern 
village,  but  from  the  ancient  castle  of  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire,  which  once  gave  a  name  to  a 
small  county.  Great  indeed  was  the  difference 
between  the  palace  on  the  green  levels  of  Sheen 
and  the  frowning  fortress  which  looked  down 
from  its  rocky  height  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Swale.  Marked,  too,  was  the  contrast  between 
the  history  of  the  two  places.  The  northern 
pile  was  a  strong  fortalice  and  nothing  more; 
but  the  Surrey  palace  was,  from  early  times,  the 
home  of  kings.  The  learned  Henry  I  had  a 
quiet  palace  here;  Edward  I,  when  ceasing  to 
"  hammer  the  Scots,"  found  a  retirement  in  his 
Sheen  domain;  here  Edward  III,  the  "mighty 
victor,  mighty  lord,"  died  abandoned  by  all, 
save  one  old  man  who  whispered  the  prayers 
for  the  dying  at  his  side  j  in  this  palace  Henry 
VIII  feasted  the  young  Emperor  Charles  V; 
here,  too,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was,  for  a 
time,  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  same  place  after- 
ward amused  herself  by  dancing  "  six  or  seven 
galliards  in  a  morning."  In  Richmond  Palace, 
both  she  and  her  grandfather  died.  We  grieve 
to  add  that,  about  seven  years  before  her  death, 
the  maiden  queen  was  sorely  vexed  and  deeply 
tried  in  the  very  chapel  of  this  palace  by  an 


uncourtly  preacher,  named  Rudd,  actually  re- 
minding- her,  and  in  his  sermon  too,  that  time 
had  "  furrowed  her  face,  and  sprinkled  her  hair 
with  its  meal." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Richmond  Palace 
has  a  history.  But  time  has  given  to  the  old 
northern  castle  its  revenge ;  its  gray  ruins  sun 
have  an  impressive  grandeur,  and  the  stern 
keep  looks  defiant  as  of  yore,  bat  Richmond 
Palace  has  left  but  a  solitary  and  un picturesque 
gateway  to  remind  us  of  the  ancient  regal  home. 
What  would  the  proud  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond,  have  done  had  her  astrologer, 
the  "spirit  medium"  of  that  day,  showed  her 
in  vision  die  almost  total  destruction  of  her 
son's  palace?  Perhaps,  instead  of  devoting 
her  fortune  to  found  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  money  might  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  this  palace.  The  lady  was 
capable,  to  judge  by  her  words,  of  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  that.  Some  readers  may  recollect 
her  bold  declaration,  that  if  a  new  crusade  could 
be  formed,  she  "would  go  with  the  army  at 
laundress."  A  dame  of  "Tudor  fire  "  was  she! 
The  dismantling  of  the  palace  began  under  the 
Commonwealth,  when  they  sold  the  old  tapes- 
try, "727  ells,  at  £2  10s.  per  ell,  for  £1,817 
ios.,"  to  a  Mr.  Grinder,  on  Thursday,  23d  Oc- 
tober, 1651.  Under  a  continued  system  of  di- 
lapidation, the  once  stately  pile  became  "small 
by  degrees ;"  and  the  same  fate  has  befallen  the 
ancient  Carthusian  priory  founded  by  Henry  V 
in  the  palace  park.  The  king  resolved  that  his 
monks  should  not  want  for  fish  or  wine;  he 
bestowed  upon  them  the  Sheen  fishery  and  an 
annual  present  of  four  pipes  of  Gascony  wine. 
Even  the  small  house  of  the  Observant  Friars, 
founded  by  the  parsimonious  Henry  VII,  is  only 
remembered  by  "  Fryers'  Lane." 

Thus  every  adjunct  of  the  palace  has  passed 
away,  except  the  old  park,  now  a  part  of  Kew 
Gardens,  and  the  tilting-ground,  now  "  the  vil- 
lage green."  Some  may,  indeed,  regard  the 
"  maids  of  honor  "  cheese-cakes  as  relics  of  the 
days  when  Richmond  was  a  regal  home.  These, 
however,  are  rather  memorials  of  the  royal  con- 
fectioner who  invented  them  to  delight  the  pal- 
ate of  George  II. 

But  if  the  palace,  the  priory,  and  the  Gray 
Friars'  Home  are  all  things  of  the  past,  perhaps 
the  church  will  form  the  point  of  anion  between 
the  Richmond  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  Sheen  of  ancient  times.  There,  doubtless, 
we  shall  find  some  worthy  monuments  of  bin 
who  may  be  called  the  Richmond  poet,  tse 
author  of  "The  Seasons."  To  the  church, 
then,  we  will  go.  Our  first  glance  at  the  exte- 
rior is  enough  to  show  that  the  architect  was 
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not.  troubled  by  any  poetic  richness  of  inven- 
tion. An  old  time-worn  tower,  probably  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  has  been  joined — in  union 
most  unblessed — to  a  tasteless  brick  building. 
The  old  church  which  stood  on  this  site  appears 
to  have  had  little  of  architectural  beauty ;  but 
it  must  have  been  somewhat  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  the  tower.  We  thought  of 
some  picturesque  country  churches,  any  one  of 
which  would  have  given  a  suitable  grave  for 
him  who  wrote  of  Summer  richness -and  Spring- 
tide beauty,  and  could  not  help  regretting  that 
Richmond  is  his  burial-place.  But  let  us  enter 
the  church ;  the  interior  may,  possibly,  possess 
more  suggestive  power.  No;  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that,  the  inside  of  the  church  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  outside.  The  two  rows  of 
wooden  pillars,  one  down  each  side  of  the  nave, 

I  are  said  to  stand  on  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
old  church,  and  thus  enable  us  to  calculate  the 

I    smallness  of  the  former  structure. 

I      If  Richmond  Church  can  not  expect  a  place 

I    in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  it 

!  has  a  page  in  the  annals  of  pew  battles.  The 
re-pewing  of  a  church  has  not  unfrequently  pro- 
duced a  parish  fight.   This  befell  Richmond 

I  after  the  extensive  repairs  and  alterations  made 
about  1620.  Among  the  crowd  of  combatants 
on  pew  rights  a  Mr.  George  Savage  stands  pre- 
eminent as  a  specimen  of  parochial  pugnacity. 
This  worthy  was  not  satisfied  with  his  freshly 
allotted  seat,  and  insisted  upon  another.  This 

\  was  resisted,  whereupon  the  determined  parish- 
ioner took  forcible  possession  of  the  coveted 
pew.  The  door  was  then  locked,  but  the  man 
of  the  Savage  family  laughed  at  this,  and  broke 
open  the  door.  The  congregation  could,  how- 
ever, boast  of  other  resolute  men  ready  to  do 
battle  on  the  pew  question;  and  Mr.  Savage 
was  summarily  ejected  by  "force  and  arms" 

1  from  his  chosen  corner.  A  faculty  was  now 
obtained  by  the  legal  occupants  of  the  pew; 
but  the  despiser  of  locks  was  also  a  contemner 
of  faculties.  His  assaults  on  the  besieged  pew 
still  continued,  and  the  case  at  length  took  the 
serious  form  of  "a  Star  Chamber  matter." 
Even  this  high  and  mighty  court  seems  to  have 
been  perplexed ;  and  the  result  was  an  order  to 
remove  the  pew  altogether.  Thus  the  obsti- 
nate Mr.  Savage  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that,  if  he  had  lost  the  bone  of  battle, 
no  other  dog  could  rejoice  in  the  possession. 

The  Richmond  congregation  had  a  twofold 
annoyance  to  contend  with,  in  the  shape  of  un- 
ruly children  and  misbehaving  dogs.  So  seri- 
ous did  this  double  nuisance  become,  that  a 
vestry  meeting  was  called  to  devise  a  remedy. 
All  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  wisdom 


of  the  parish  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  The 
following  extract  from  the  vestry  minutes,  dated 
9th  October,  1637,  will  indicate  the  means 
adopted  for  preserving  order  in  the  church: 
"  Resolved  that  the  church  wardens  pay  Simon 
Hughes  fourpence  every  Lord's  Day,  for  the 
quieting  the  children  in  Divine  service  and  the 
whipping  out  of  the  dogs."  Considering  the 
complex  nature  of  the  duties,  no  one  can  say 
that  Simon  Hughes  was  overpaid. 

If  pew-fights,  noisy  children,  and  impudent 
dogs  should  suggest  a  badly  managed  parish, 
we  beg  permission  to  state  a  fact,  showing  some 
desire  to/secure  vocal  harmony  in  the  conduct 
of  Divine  service.  The  choice  of  a  parish 
clerk  was  no  light  matter  in  Richmond  two 
hundred  years  ago.  In  the  year  1653  the  parish 
wanted  a  clerk,  and  Walter  Smyth  became  a 
candidate.  As  Walter  spelled  his  name  with  a 
y,  he  doubtless  ranked  far  above  the  multitu- 
dinous "  Smith  "  family.  But  that  was  of  little 
avail  in  the  eyes  of  a  discerning  vestry.  The 
ambitious  candidate  was  not  elected  to  this  high 
office  until  he  had  "  made  trial  of  bis  ability." 
This  was  doubtless  all  right,  but  we  have  known 
clerks  in  these  enlightened  times  who  would 
have  sadly  failed  in  a  "  trial  of  ability."  Truly 
we  must  not  always  laugh  at  our  forefathers. 

The  ladies  of  the  nineteenth  century  will, 
perhaps,  think  very  lightly  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  Richmond  vestry,  when  they  learn  that  this 
audacious  body  actually  undertook  the  control 
of  woman's  tongue.  Terrible  was  the  penalty 
enforced  by  the  parish  worthies  against  dames 
of  unbridled  speech.  The  following  entry, 
dated  1572,  shows  the  mode  in  which  a  scold, 
Mrs.  Downing,  was  treated  in  that  year:  "Mrs. 
Downing,  wife  of  W.  Downing,  grave-maker, 
was  put  into  the  ducking-stool  and  ducked  three 
times."  The  records  do  not  show  whether  this 
rigorous  proceeding  secured  the  future  domes- 
tic peace  of  W. -Downing;  we  hope  the  best, 
but  we  fear  the  worst  The  vestry  seems  to 
have  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  "  ducking,"  as 
in  1603  we  find  a  sum  of  about  £1  3s.  4d.  paid 
for  a  new  "  stool"  The  modern  officials  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  must  look  back  with  curiosity 
on  the  awful  powers  of  their  predecessors. 

If  we  turn  from  the  revelations  of  the  vestry- 
books  to  the  history  told  by  the  monuments  in 
or  around  the  church,  we  find  little  to  remind 
us  of  the  former  regal  splendor  of  Richmond, 
or  of  the  troubled  current  of  its  bygone  life. 
The  church-yard  is  crowded,  and  there,  perhaps, 
the  pugnacious  Mr.  Savage  and  the  once  scold- 
ing Mrs.  Downing  rest  from  turmoil,  but  no 
epitaph  points  out  their  narrow  cells.  A  once 
famous  actor,  an  industrious  and  ingenious 
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authoress,  a  political,  eccentric,  and  free-thinking 
divine,  and  the  poet  of  "The  Seasons"  are 
recalled  to  our  recollection  by  their  monuments. 
A  conspicuous  white  marble  tablet,  near  the 
south  door,  reminds  us  that  here  Edmund  Kean 
sleeps  after  his  "splendid  race  "  ended  in  gloom. 
Close  by  is  the  monument  of  the  poetess  and 
tale-writer,  Barbara  Hofland,  who  neither  daz- 
zled the  understanding  nor  stirred  the  deeper 


passions  of  the  heart,  but  satisfied  young  and 
quiet  minds  by  her  gentle  tales,  "  Emily  "  and 
"The  Unloved  One." 

Within  the  church  and  close  to  the  pulpit  is 
the  monument  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  grave 
being  in  the  church-yard  east  of  the  chancel. 
The  tablet  gives  but  few  hints  of  the  checkered 
lice  of  him  to  whose  memory  it  was  dedicated. 
Though  the  son  of  a  vicar  of  Kingston  and.«a 
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fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  he  describes 
bis  ordination  as  "the  most  disingenuous  action 
of  my  whole  life,  utterly  incapable  of  palliation 
1   or  apology."    He  flitted  from  curacy  to  curacy, 
yet  read  widely ;  studied  not  only  Hebrew,  but 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Persian,  and  Ethiopic; 
acted  for  a  time  as  head  of  the  Dissenters' 
Academy  or  College  at  Warrington ;  wrote  on 
|  ancient  church  history,  and  showed  his  versa- 
i   tility  by  editing  the  works  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
'   English  poets.    These  subjects  not  being  suf- 
ficiently diversified,  Mr.  Wakefield  rushed  into 
,   politics,  was  indicted  for  a  libel,  and  sentenced 
!   to  imprisonment  for  two  years  in  Dorchester 
'    jail.    He  appears,  however,  to  have  agreed  with 
i   Colonel  Lovelace  that  "stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make,"  and  continued  his  studies  and 
publications  to  prove  that  his  "  soul  was  free." 
|   This  good-humored  endurance  had  its  reward 
in  the  satisfactory  and  solid  form  of  ,£5,000 
(   raised  by  sympathizing  friends.    His  prison 
j   doors  were  opened  on  the  29th  of  May,  1801,  but 
Gilbert  Wakefield's  war  with  society  was  soon 
over;  he  died  in  the  September  of  the  same 
I  year.   This  monument  was  erected  by  his 
brother,  the  Vicar  of  Richmond,  and  may  sym- 
I   bolize  to  some  the  hapless  fate  of  incautious 
talent  when  at  war  with  the  world. 

To  many  the  grave  of  James  Thomson  will 
suggest  more  interesting  thoughts  than  that  of 
\  Kean,  Hofland,  or  of  Wakefield.  It  will  sur- 
|  prise  some  to  find  that  the  only  visible  memorial 
!  of  Richmond's  poet  is  a  mean  brass  plate  on  the 
west  wall,  placed  at  such  a  height  that  a  tele- 
scope is  required  in  order  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  plate  was  put  up  by  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  in  1792,  and  the  grave  of  the  poet  is 
immediately  underneath.  There  is  a  tradition 
in  the  parish  that  the  body  rests  partly  within 
and  partly  outside  the  church.  This  arose  from 
certain  alterations  in  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, subsequent  to  the  burial  of  the  poet  With 
the  exception  of  the  small  plate,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  remind  a  visitor  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Seasons."  This  may  be  a  time-honored  English 
custom,  but  as  Thomson  lived  and  died  in  Rich- 
'mond,  and  much  of  its  scenery  gives  richness 
and  beauty  to  his  finest  poetical  descriptions, 
the  result  is  not  pleasant.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
a  compensation  to  be  told  that  a  conspicuous 
monument  has  been  raised  near  his  native  place 
in  Scotland.  We  think  a  bust,  at  least,  might 
have  been  placed  in  Richmond  Church.  Some 
memorials  of  Thomson,  however,  still  remain 
in  the  "village."  The  cottage  in  which  the 
poet  died  has  been  incorporated  into  what  is 
now  called  Rosedale  House,  formerly  a  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Shaftesbury.   Thomson's  study, 


and  the  table  on  which  many  of  his  works  were 
written,  are  stilt  preserved,  and  ako  the  Summer 
alcove  in  which  he  loved  to  sit  The  present 
house,  though  much  larger  than  the  simple 
home  of  the  poet,  has  nothing  very  attractive 
about  it,  but  is  easily  found  by  walking  down 
Kew  Foot  Lane,  as  the  name  "Rosedale"  is 
painted  on  the  wall  near  the  entrance  gate.  The 
trees  under  which  the  poet  mused  are  still  stand- 
ing, exhibiting,  in  all  probability,  more  of  luxu- 
riant beauty  than  in  the  time  of  Thomson. 

The  visitor  who  wishes  to  realize  the  exact 
appearance  and  surroundings  of  the  place  as  it 
appeared  of  old,  must,  in  fancy,  turn  Rosedale 
House  into  a  simple  cottage,  and  must  anni- 
hilate the  adjacent  dwellings,  which  now  banish 
all  notions  of  a  secluded  rural  home.  This  un- 
pretending abode  just  suited  the  easy  and  rather 
self-indulgent  temperament  of  Thomson.  The 
garden  was  quiet  enough  for  a  literary  chat  in 
fine  weather,  and  the  "parlor"  large  enough 
for  a  Winter  evening's  party. 

Though  Thomson's  indolence  was  so  noto- 
rious as  to  be  the  standing  joke  of  bis  friends, 
lie  would  nevertheless  often  start  off,  even  at 
night,  to  walk  from  Richmond  to  London.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  he  was  robbed  of  his 
watch  by  a  highwayman,  but  comforted  his 
friends  with  the  remark  that  it  had  "  never  been 
good  for  any  thing."  Another,  and,  probably, 
the  last  of  these  walks,  had  more  serious  con- 
sequences. He  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  on 
a  cold  evening,  when  heated  by  exertion,  and 
took  a  feverish  chill,  which  ended  in  an  illness 
of  which  he  died,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1748, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight  • 

Few  readers  will  require  the  information  that 
James  Thomson  was  born  on  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1700,  in  the  manse  of  Ednam,  a  village 
about  two  miles  from  Kelso,  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh.  His  father  was  the  minister  of  the 
place,  and  wished  his  son  to  be  "a  minister" 
also;  but  after  studying  for  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  "Jamie"  set  out  in 
1725  for  London,  with  some  introductory  letters, 
and  above  all,  a  poem,  his  "Winter,"  stored  up 
in  his  wallet. 

The  manuscript,  after  some  time,  found  a 
publisher,  but  few  readers  and  no  praise,  until 
friendly  critics — Mr.  Whately  and  Aaron  Hill — 
told  the  public  they  ought  to  like  it;  whereupon 
the  said  public  took  the  hint  and  began  to  find 
numerous  beauties  in  the  work.  Thus  encour- 
aged, the  poet  rapidly  produced  his  "Summer" 
in  1727,  "  Spring "  in  die  next  year,  and  com- 
pleted the  seasons,  by  the  publication  of  "  Au- 
tumn" in  1750.  These  and  other  poems 
brought  him  money;  active  patrons  procured 
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for  him  sinecure  offices  under  Government,  one 
being  the  secretaryship  of  briefs,  bestowed  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  another  the  sur- 
veyorship  of  the  Leeward  Islands!  The  poet 
did  not,  of  course,  think  of  going  to  these 
islands,  but  enjoyed  the  profits  of  the  office  in 
England. 

Thomson's  fame  will  rest  upon  "The  Sea- 
sons" and  "The  Castle  of  Indolence,"  pub- 
lished in  the  last  year  of  his  life ;  but  his 
labored,  though  cold,  poem  on  "Liberty,"  and 
several  of  his  tragedies,  were  for  a  time  popular. 

Both  Ednam  and  Richmond  may  reasonably 
rejoice  in  being  associated  with  a  poet  who  has 
well  described  the  quiet  richness  of  English 
scenery,  and  strengthened  his  verses  by  linking 
them  with  glowing  sympathy  for  nature  and  for 
man.  No  occasional  violations  of  taste  or  want 
of  finish  can  hide  the  pure  beauty  of  his  poetic 
pictures,  or  dim  his  descriptions  of  "hills  and 
dales,  of  woods  and  lawns." 


SHAKSPEARE'S  OLYMPUS. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

IN  the  first  paper  on  this  subject  an  estimate 
was  made  of  the  different  actors  in  the  play 
of  Julius  Caesar.  I  proceed  now  to  consider 
the  claim  of  Caesar  to  the  highest  rank  among 
these  demi-gods. 

It  is  maintained  by  at  least  one  critic  that 
Brutus  is  the  central  figure,  the  hero  of  the 
piece  which  alms  to  present  him  as  the  perfect 
man,  or  at  least  as  the  perfect  Roman. 

The  first  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  with 
this  aim  Shakspeare  would  have  called  the  play 
Brutus ;  but  this  may  be  got  over  by  replying 
that  the  action  turns  upon  Caesar's  assassina- 
tion, and  is  named  from  the  leading  event  rather 
than  from  the  leading  character. 

The  second  difficulty  is  more  grave.  Shak- 
speare alludes  to  Caesar  in  other  plays  in  such 
ways  to  show  a  very  high  estimate  of  Caesar's 
place  on  the  stage  of  human  life. 

For  example,  in  the  grave-yard  scene  in  Ham- 
let, the  vanity  of  human  greatness  is  illustrated 
by  the  mortal  weakness  of  Alexander  and  Caesar. 
Thus:  "To  what  base  uses  may  we  return, 
Horatio  1  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the 
noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping 
a  bung-hole  ?"  And, 

"  Imperious  Caesar  dead  and  turned  to  day, 
If  ay  stop  a  bale  to  keep  the  wind  away. 
O,  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  Winter's  flaw  I" 

These  might  be  considered  very  distinct  evi- 
dence that  Shakspeare  regarded  the  governing 


genius  as  the  supreme  human  gift  But  it  is 
not  alone ;  in  various  ways  he  has  taught  the 
same  doctrine.  I  pass  by  more  direct  examples, 
and  select  this  from  the  play  of  King  Richard 
III ;  Gloster  is  declining  the  crown: 

"Yew  km  desema  my  thanks:  but  my  desert 
Unmen table  shuns  your  high  request 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 
And  that  my  path  ware  even  to  the  crown 
As  my  rips  revenue  and  doe  by  birth. 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 
So  mighty  and  so  many  my  delects. 
As  I  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, 
Betas;  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea. 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 
And  in  the  vapor  of  my  glory  smothered." 

Of  course  all  these  men  are  limited  in  the 
play  through  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
dramatist  by  the  Roman  story.  That  requires 
that  Caesar  fall,  and  also  requires  that  Brutus 
shall  fail ;  but  aside  from  these  fundamental  lim- 
itations the  artist  has  a  very  fair  field.  Now, 
the  manner  in  which  these  conditions  are  met 
discloses  the  thought  of  Shakspeare.  The  very 
greatness  of  Caesar  is  the  cause  of  his  ruin  ;  it 
inspires  and  arms  his  enemies ;  it  breaks  him 
against  the  inevitable  limitations  of  human  genius. 

The  failure  of  Brutus  is  equally  a  logical  result 
of  his  character,  but  it  is  a  character  relatively 
weaker  and  narrower  than  that  of  Caesar.  Caesar 
knows  Cassius  and  despises  him ;  Brutus  does 
not  know  Cassius  and  trusts  him.  Mark  again 
the  judgment  which  Caesar  has  displayed  in  the 
choice  of  his  most  trusted  friend.  Brutus  sees 
in  Antony  only  a  play-goer,  loving  Caesar  to- 
day, but  ready  to  follow  any  other  leader  to- 
morrow. But  Caesar  has  not  erred  in  trusting 
Antony.  He  loves  with  an  intense  affection, 
and  pleads  over  the  dead  body  of  his  master 
with  a  terrible  eloquence.  Brutus  is  a  great, 
good  man,  whose  judgment  is  worthless,  a  cruel 
lesson  but  a  true  one  for  all  that  To  brook 
the  mighty  sea  a  man  needs  a  knowledge  of 
man,  and  an  insight  into  motive  and  a  respect 
for  the  power  of  evil,  which  is  impossible  to 
such  a  character  as  Brutus. 

It  is  an  epic  truth,  painful  beyond  measure, 
that  a  knowledge  of  evil  comes  to  man  only 
through  personal  sin ;  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
sin  makes  men  as  gods,  by  giving  them  such  an 
insight  into  evil  motive  as  the  divine  intelligence 
possesses  through  infinite  wisdom.  This  moral 
truth,  neglected  so  often  by  meaner  poets,  is  so 
finely  portrayed  in  Brutus  as  to  make  it  one  of 
Shakspeare's  best  claims  to  epic  genius.  Give 
Brutus  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  Cassius  will 
not  wind  him  about  his  finger;  Antony  will  not 
be  suffered  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon  Caesar. 
In  the  first  case  there  would  have  been  no  con- 
spiracy,  and  in  the  other  the  conspiracy  would 
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have  succeeded.  It  is  the  ignorance  of'  Brutus 
that  renders  it  possible;  it  is  the  same  igno- 
rance that  defeats  it  I  can  not  conceive  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  this  Olympian  play  to  glorify 
such  a  character ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
illustration  of  its  weaknesses  may  have  been  a 
leading  motive.  But  that  is  only  a  negative 
form  of  the  positive  truth  that  the  genius  of 
government  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  evil  and  its  motions  in  human 
souls. 

The  wretched  logic  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Brutus  is  of  set  purpose  and  to  the  same  end. 
He  is  a  good  roan  who  has  entered  upon  an 
evil  path  without  clearly  knowing  why.  We 
are  left  to  infer  that  the  flattery  of  Cassius  has, 
without  his  consciousness  of  it,  warped  his 
nature.  He  has  been  persuaded  that  his  name 
and  personal  glory  require  him  to  stab  Cesar ; 
but  there  is  no  clear  proof  of  Caesar's  ambition. 
The  soliloquy,  therefore,  is  an  absurd  piece  of 
reasoning  ending  in  the  conclusion  that  as 
Caesar  may,  if  he  continues  to  grow,  become 
dangerous,  it  is  best  to  kill  him  as  we  crush  a 
serpent's  egg  in  the  shell.  This  is  terribly 
dangerous  political  logic,  for  it  would  authorize 
the  assassination  of  any  great  statesman  or 
ruler. 

This  soliloquy  vindicates  Caesar.  There  is 
nothing  against  him  but  idle  rumor,  the  envy 
of  smaller  men,  and  apprehensions  created  by 
the  splendors  of  his  genius  for  authority. 

And  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  Brutus  under 
the  reproach  of  acting  from  insufficient,  perhaps, 
even  from  unknown  motives.  The  moral  tem- 
pest raised  in  his  mind  by  his  consenting  to  the 
conspiracy  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  effects 
of  a  first  error.  It  is  the  storm  of  a  conscience 
put  to  torture  by  the  presence  of  a  wrong  pur- 
pose, the  more  admirably  sketched  by  the  un- 
consciousness of  the  subject. 

There  is  no  case  against  Caesar  in  this  drama  ; 
if  it  had  been  designed  to  glorify  Brutus  no 
such  fatal  omission  could  have  occurred.  The 
conspiracy  arises  in  the  envious  breast  of  Cas- 
sius, by  him  it  is  organized,  by  him  Brutus  is 
enticed  into  the  plot 

The  play  opens  with  this  disclosure  of  the 
spite  of  Cassius ;  presently  we  have  CaesaA 
wonderfully  wise  estimate  of  the  lean  and  hungry- 
looking  conspirator,  and  are  turned  next  to  the 
seduction  of  Brutus.  The  scene  on  the  Lupercal 
is  made  ridiculous  by  a  jester's  report  of  it,  and 
the  plot  moves  on  to  its  useless  victory,  without 
a  hint  of  an  argument  outside  of  the  envenomed 
malice  of  Cassius. 

One  must  rise  from  a  first  perusal  of  this 
play,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  history  have  not 
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prejudiced  him,  wkh  a  belief  that  Caesar  deserved 
death  as  little  as  Abraham  Lincoln ;  for  there  is 
as  much  logic  in  Wilkes  Booth's  sic  semper 
tyrannis  as  in  the  speeches  of  Cassius,  and  the 
soliloquy  of  Brutus  is  a  complete  vindication 
of  Caesar. 

There  are  no  limitations  in  the  history  which 
compelled  Shakspeare  to  involve  Brutus  in  an 
absurdity,  to  make  him  a  partner  in  a  crime. 
It  was  easy  to  give  reasons  that  would  hold  him 
up ;  easy  to  make  him  talk  grandly,  at  least,  to 
give  him  the  serenity  of  conscious  virtue  and 
the  peace  of  an  approving  conscience.  The 
central  fact  imposed  upon  the  dramatist  the 
necessity  of  vindicating  Caesar  by  showing  the 
folly  of  the  conspirators,  and  especially  of 
Brutus. 

They  are  all  marred,  but  Brutus  most  and 
worst  of  all,  because  the  case  of  the  conspira- 
tors hung  mainly  on  this  man's  character  and 
patriotism.  To  stultify  Brutus  was  to  leave  the 
plot  a  nakedly  vulgar  piece  of  treason.  To 
vindicate  the  conspiracy  required  a  show  of 
patriotic  motive,  and  a  logical  procedure  of  the 
conspiracy  from  the  vigilant  patriotism  of  Brutus, 
and  not  from  the  vulgar  hate  of  Cassius. 

The  reverence  of  all  the  great  actors  in  the 
play  for  Caesar  is,  after  all,  a  conclusive  proof 
of  Shakspeare's  high  esteem.  To  Caesar,  living 
or  dead,  they  all  bow  their  heads.  He  is  greatest 
among  them  by  their  own  confession.  The  la- 
bored speeches  of  Cassius  to  prove  him  human 
are  an  unconscious  witness  to  the  celestial  dig- 
nity which  he  bore  even  in  the  royal  mind  of 
Brutus ;  else  why  are  these  incidents,  the  rescue 
from  the  Tiber,  the  fever  in  Spain,  repeated 
with  such  a  circumstantial  minuteness  in  the 
ear  of  Brutus  ?  They  have  do  appropriateness 
unless  it  was  needful  to  remove  the  reverential 
awe  from  Caesar's  character  as  conceived  by 
Brutus. 

This,  for  example,  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  a 
speech  to  the  greatest  Roman  : 

"Tie  true,  this  god  did  shake : 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly ; 
And  thai  same  eye.  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 
Did  lose  his  luster ;  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Ay,  and  that  tongas  of  his,  which  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  bis  speech—  in  their  books, 
Alas  I  it  cried, '  Gin  me  some  drink,  Titinius,' 
As  a  sick  girl." 

Nolice  again  that  in  this  same  speech  Cassius 
confesses  the  supreme  eminence  of  Caesar : 

"  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaie  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 
And  bear  the  palm  alone." 

"  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  tod  oorselTes  dishonors  bis  grams." 
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"Upon  what  meat  doth  thia  oar  Caw  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?" 

"  When  went  there  by  an  age  aince  the  great  flood 
Bat  it  wu  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  I 
When  could  thejr  eajr  till  now  that  talked  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walla  encompassed  but  one  man? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough 
When  there  ia  in  it  but  one  only  man." 

Rome  used  to  be  pronounced  Room,  which 
explains  the  last  couplet 

These  and  other  speeches  of  Cassius  to  Brutus 
show  the  godlike  character  of  Caesar  in  the  eyes 
of  both  of  them.  His  place  in  popular  esteem 
is  shown  in  the  opening  scene  where  Cassius 
reproaches  the  populace  with  their  servility  and 
their  forgetfulness  of  Pompey.  The  funeral 
scene  viewed  as  a  whole  teaches  the  same  lesson 
as  the  opening  passages,  and  the  immense  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Lupercal.  A  contrary  impres- 
sion might  be  taken  by  a  careless  reader ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  impression  of  extreme  frivolous- 
ness  in  the  popular  Roman  mind,  approving 
Brutus  and  carried  by  the  storm  of  Antony's 
eloquence.  But  we  must  remember  that  Brutus 
also  has  a  great  place  in  Roman  esteem,  and 
the  cause  he  champions  is  presumed  to  be 
right ;  therefore  they  listen  respectfully  and  ap- 
prove. A  good  man's  story  is  approved  until 
it  is  contradicted  by  the  most  equable  judg- 
ments. 

But  the  scene  changes  when  Antony  chal- 
lenges the  conspiracy.  It  is  soon  apparent  that, 
for  some  reason,  Brutus  is  on  the  wrong  side. 
Presently  the  old  state  of  mind  is  restored,  and 
Antony  has  only  to  recall  their  old  love  and 
reverence  for  Caesar: 

"  Yon  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him?*' 

Thenceforward  the  oration  is  a  simple  recital 
of  incidents  selected  to  develop  and  concentrate 
the  sense  of  Caesar's  great  nature  and  vast 
services  to  the  people.  The  outcome  of  the 
struggle  is  left  to  appear  to  be  a  result  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  argument  of  the  conspirators 
with  the  whole  Roman  people;  Brutus  could 
not  make  a  bad  cause  triumph;  the  frivolous 
Antony  is  mightier  than  the  noblest  Roman  in 
the  conspiracy,  simply  because,  in  the  dance  of 
human  fatalities,  the  weakest  man  is  on  the 
strongest  and  best  side.  The  development  of 
the  conspiracy  in  the  mind  of  Brutus'  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  art,  as  much  so  in  the  parts  which 
are  left  in  shadow  as  in  what  is  told. 

Take  the  first  notice  of  his  apprehension  that 
Caesar  may  become  dangerous.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  look  or  tone  in  saying,  when  asked  to  go 
and  view  the  procession,  "  Not  I,"  and 

"I  am  not  gamesome ;  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony." 


But  the  something  underneath  this  language 
has  already  appeared  in  his  face. 

"Cmtsma.   I  do  observe  you  now  of  late: 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have.'' 
"Bntta.   Be  not  deceived!  if  I  have  veiled  my  look 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself  .  .  . 
Nor  construe  any  farther  my  neglect 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men." 

So  for  we  can  only  faintly  suspect  that  this 
inward  war  relates  to  Caesar;  but  when  the 
noise  of  popular  shouts  strikes  his  ears  the 
secret  bursts  from  his  lips : 

"  What  means  this  shooting  ?  I  do  fear  the  people 
Choose  Canar  for  their  king." 

To  which  the  wily  Cassius,  who  had  fished 
vainly  for  that  Caesar,  replies: 

"Ay,  do  yon  fear  itf 
Then  must  1  think  you  would  not  have  it  so." 

And  in  the  midst  of  Cassius's  long  harangue 
to  prove  the  mortal  infirmities  of  Caesar,  another 
shout  of  the  people  forces  a  yet  clearer  expres- 
sion of  alarm  from  Brutus : 

"I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honors  that  are  heaped  on  Cseear." 

Thence  on  Cassius  plies  the  great  Roman 
with  a  well-chosen  variety  of  arguments  to  per- 
suade him  that  this  fear  of  what  may  be  im- 
poses a  duty  of  action.  Brutus's  noble  blood, 
the  honorable  fame  of  his  ancestors,  the  general 
expectation  that  Brutus  will  keep  Rome  clear 
of  tyrants,  these  on  one  side;  while  on  the 
other  we  have  appeals  to  the  vanity — a  very 
noble  vanity,  it  is  true — of  Brutus : 

"  Brutus  and  Caesar,  what  should  be  in  that  Caesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  r" 

We  have  no  evidence  that  these  appeals 
touched  Brutus.  It  is  a  master-stroke  of  art  to 
leave  this  in  shadow. 

For,  "who  can  understand  his  errors  ?"  How 
is  it  possible  to  penetrate  even  one's  own  con- 
sciousness deeply  enough  to  see  how  the  noblest 
of  natures  is  swerved  by  the  unfelt  force  of  a 
low  motive  allied  to  a  noble  one?  The  crim- 
inality of  the  conspiracy  is  powerfully  suggested 
by  this  doubt  whether  pure  purpose  may  not  be 
deflected  by  impure  associations : 

%  "Therefore  it  is  meet 

That  noble  minds  keep  even  with  their  likes." 

The  greatness  of  Caesar  is  also  taught  by  the 
convulsions  of  nature  and  society  that  presage 
and  avenge  his  fall.  What  other  purpose  of 
enough  importance  to  justify  the  space  of  action 
taken  up  by  it  can  justify  the  long  recital  of  the 
horrors  of  the  night  before  the  assassination, 
the  fires,  the  gliding  ghosts,  the  open  graves, 
the  uncaged  lion,  men  all  fire  walking  up  and 
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down  the  street  ?  The  other  purpose  which  it 
serves  is  fully  answered  in  the  following  Act, 
when  it  is  merely  reported  to  intensify  the  fears 
of  the  dream-frightened  Calpurnia.  The  mean- 
ing of  these  convulsions  of  nature  Shakspeare 
expresses  by  die  mouth  of  Caesar's  wife : 

"When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comet*  seen ; 
The  heavena  themselves  blase  forth  the  death  of  princes." 

There  are  shadows  on  this  scene  at  Caesar's 
home,  inexplicable  motions  of  the  human  soul 
in  the  near  sight  of  the  last  earthly  struggle  are 
revealed,  and  yet  left  in  full  possession  of  their 
secret  The  slight  balancings  of  will  affected 
by  invisible  hands  we  see,  and  an  awe  of  the 
unseen  world  comes  over  us  as  it  came  over 
Caesar.  But  with  these  inevitable  human  lim- 
itations, Caesar  is  greater  than  Brutus  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  domestic  affections.  He  yields 
to  the  entreaties  of  this  beloved  woman,  and  is 
not  ashamed  to  confess  to  senators  that  her 
tears  have  swerved  his  mighty  will.  Caesar  is 
so  high  in  love  1  We  should  have  lacked  some- 
thing, if  he  who  had  quickened  the  light  nature 
of  Antony  with  a  deathless  attachment  to  his 
person,  who  was  beloved  by  and  loved  Brutus 
a*  his  angel,  who  had  won  the  quenchless  affec- 
tion of  the  lowly,  had  not  given  us  some  great 
proof  of  his  love  for  a  woman.  It  is  just,  too, 
that  this  woman  is  not  painted,  as  Portia  is,  as 
the  greatest  of  Roman  women.  The  wealth  of 
his  heart  seems  all  the  richer  when  bestowed 
where  there  is  no  conspicuous  merit. 

Go  forward  now  to  the  consequences  which 
came  of  Caesar's  death.  The  prophecy  of  An- 
tony, when  he  is  alone  with  the  body  of  his 
master,  is,  whatever  be  thought  of  his  public 
speech,  a  sincere  expression  of  his  heart,  and 
it  is  justified  by  events.  And  it  precedes  the 
funeral  scene  in  the  Forum,  as  if  to  guard  us 
against  the  common  belief  that  Antony  was  a 
hypocrite  to  the  core  of  his  nature: 

"O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers  I 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood  I 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy— 
Which  like  dumb  months  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men ; 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy ; 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds ; 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  bis  side  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch's  voice 
Cry  '  Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial." 
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Surely  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  highest 
greatness  to  become  so  necessary  to  society 
that  wreck  and  dissolution  follow  its  loss. 
Nature  and  man  unite  to  celebrate  the  death 
and  vindicate  the  majestic  name  of  Caesar.  The 
good  Brutus,  on  the  wrong  side,  is  a  mere  straw 
in  the  hands  of  these  wrathful  forces  leagued  to 
avenge  the  rights  of  the  governing  genius. 

Briefly  now  of  this  sort  of  greatness : 

1.  Caesar  is  broad  ;  he  touches  at  some  point 
of  his  nature  all  classes  of  men.  The  food 
upon  which  he  has  grown  great  is  human 
nature  well-learned  and  well-loved.  He  has  a 
vivid  sympathy  with  the  humble,  he  is  the  idol 
of  the  legions,  he  has  mastered  the  keys  of  all 
the  noble  natures  around  him,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  all  love  him.  Cassius  and  a  few 
others  are  mastered  by  their  jealousy,  the  vice 
of  ignoble  souls;  but  the  precise  point  of 
Brutus's  fear  is  the  universal  homage  to  Caesar's 
genius  and  the  wonderful  power  of  Caesar's 
intellect. 

2.  Caesar  is  high ;  he  stands  alone  in  the 
State,  because  no  man  has  been  able  to  keep 
him  company  in  the  march  to  eminence.  There 
is  no  proof  in  the  play  that  Brutus  had  a  tithe 
of  his  State-craft  or  special  skill  in  controlling 
other  minds.  On  the  contrary,  the  conspiracy 
was  burdened  by  Brutus.  Its  chances  of  suc- 
cess would  have  been  multiplied  if  he  had  com- 
mitted suicide  after  his  speech  in  the  Forum. 
What  Brutus  could  not  do  on  a  small  scale — 
manage  men — Caesar  had  easily  done  on  a  vast 
scale.  In  this  lonely  elevation  above  all  other 
men,  Shakspeare  placed  and  kept  the  genius  of 
government. 

3.  Caesar  is  the  bond  of  human  society.  He 

maintains  it  upon  his  shoulders;  it  falls  into 

ruin  when  he  falls: 

"  Then  you  and  I,  and  all  of  as  fell  down, 
While  bloody  treason  nourished  over  us." 

This  office  is  essentially  the  highest  in  human 
society.  The  high  and  the  low,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  alike  depend  upon  its  faithful  and 
noble  performance.  The  fall  of  Caesar  robbed 
the  world  of  Brutus,  of  the  peerless  Portia,  of 
the  best  blood  of  Rome.  It  spread  ruin  over 
the  fields,  and  throned  anarchy  in  the  city ;  and 
in  the  general  ruin  all  the  benefits  of  civilization 
were  involved.  Good  government  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  individual  and  public  pros- 
perity; Caesar  represents  it,  impersonates  it; 
it  dies  with  him. 

I  would  not  disparage  goodness.  There  is 
no  proof  in  this  play  that  Caesar  lacked  it ; 
much  on  the  other  side  of  that  question.  But 
in  him  goodness  keeps  company  with  such  a 
crowd  of  merits  that  it  is  less  conspicuous  than 
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in  Brutus,  who  Is  only  good.  The  letsoa  is 
that  goodness  alone  is  not  the  fall  furniture  of 
a  great  nature.  To  this  there  is  needful  great 
insight,  large  experience,  successful  striving; 
and  all  these  to  perfect  balance.  If  such  a 
union  of  qualities  leads  a  man  to  the  supreme 
office  in  society,  and  he  rules  wisely,  prudently, 
over  a  great  people,  Brutus  can  no  more  be 
reckoned  his  superior  than  an  infant  can  be 
counted  nobler  than  a  man. 

I  speak,  of  course,  only  of  the  Cesar  of  this 
play ;  but  I  incline  to  believe  that  the  Csssar 
of  history  is  not  greatly  different  The  events 
which  followed  his  taking  off  go  far  to  show 
that  he  was  judiciously  providing  Rome  with 
what  it  most  needed,  a  reformed  and  stronger 
government  Imperialism  had  become  neces- 
sary to  order  in  Rome. 


THE  FASHIONABLE  WOMAN  OF  THE 
PERIOD. 


AMONG  the  many  odd  products  of  a  mature 
civilization  the  fashionable  woman  is  one 
of  the  oddest  She  goes  to  bed  at  dawn,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  rise  till  about  noon.  For 
the  most  part  she  breakfasts  in  bed,  and  then 
amuses  herself  with  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
morning  paper,  if  she  has  sufficient  energy  for 
so  great  a  mental  exertion  ;  if  she  nas  not.  she 
lies  tor  another  hour  or  two  in  that  halt-slum- 
Deroa.H  state  which  is  so  destructive  to  mind 
and  body,  weakening  both  fiber  ana  resolution, 
both  muscle  and  good  principle.  At  last  she 
rises  languidly,  to  be  dressed  in  time  for  lunch- 
eon and  her  visitors,  if  she  receives  generally  ; 
or  for  the  one  or  two  intimates,  if  she  is  at 
home  only  to  the  favored.  Somewhere  about 
four  she  dresses  again  for  her  drive— for  the 
first  part  of  the  day's  serious  business ;  for  pay- 
ing visits  and  leaving  cards  ;  for  buying  jewelry 
and  dresses,  and  ordering  all  sorts  of  unneces- 
sary thing's  at  her  milliner's ;  for  this  grand 
lady's  afternoon  tea,  and  that  grand  lady's  after- 
noon at  home,  with'  music;  for  her  final  slow 
parade  ht  the  Park,  where  she  sees  her  friends 
as  in  an  open-air  drawing-room,  makes  private 
appointments,  and  carries  on  flirtations,  and 
hears  and  retails  gossip  and  scandal  of  a  fuller 
flavor.  Then  home,  to  dress  again  for  dinner ; 
to  be  followed  by  the  opera  or  a  concert,  a 
soiree,  or  perhaps  a  ball  or  two;  whence  she 
returns  toward  morning,  flushed  with  excite- 
ment or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  feverish  or 
nervous,  as  she  has  had  pleasure  and  success, 
or  disappointment  and  annoyance. 
This  is  her  outside  life,  and  this  is  no  fancy 
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picture  and  no  exaggeration.  After  a  certain 
time  of  such  an  existence,  can  we  wonder  if  her 
complexion  fades  and  her  eyes  grow  dim  ?  and 
if  that  inexpressible  air  of  haggard  weariness 
creeps  over  her,  which  ages  even  a  young  girl, 
and  makes  a  mature  woman  substantially  an 
old  one?  It  is  then  that  she  has  recourse  to 
those  foul  and  fatal  expedients  of  which  we  have 
heard  more  than  enough  in  these  latter  days. 
She  will  not  try  simplicity  s»f  living,  natural 
hours,  wholesome  occupation,  unselfish  en- 
deavor, but  rushes  off  for  help  to  paints  and 
cosmetics,  to  stimulants  and  drugs,  and  at- 
tempts to  restore  the  tarnished  freshness  of  her 
beauty  by  the  very  means  which  further  cor- 
rode it 

Every  now  and  then,  for  very  idleness,  she 
feigns  herself  sick,  and  has  the  favorite  physi- 
cian to  attend  her.  In  fact,  the  funniest  thing 
about  her  is  the  ease  with  which  she  takes  to 
her  bed  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  the 
strange  pleasure  she  seems  to  find  in  what  is  a 
penance  to  most  women.  You  meet  her  in  a 
heated,  crowded,  noisy  room,  looking  just  as 
she  always  looks,  whatever  her  normal  state  of 
health  may  be ;  and  in  answer  to  your  inquiries 
she  tells  you  she  has  only  two  hours  ago  left 
her  bed  to  come  here,  having  been  confined  to 
her  room  for  a  week,  or  so  many  days,  with  Dr. 
Blank  in  close  attendance.  If  you  are  an  inti- 
mate female  friend,  she  will  whisper  you  the 
name  of  her  malady,  which  is  sure  to  be  some- 
thing terrific,  and  which,  if  true,  would  have 
kept  a  real  Invalid  for  weeks  instead  of  days ; 
but  if  you  are  only  a  man,  she  wilt  make  her- 
self out  to  have  been  very  ill  indeed  in  a  more 
mysterious  way,  and  leave  you  to  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  physique  of  fashionable  women, 
which  enables  them  to  live  on  the  most  friendly 
toach-and-go  terms  with  death,  and  to  overcome 
mortal  maladies  by  an  effort  of  the  will  and  the 
delights  of  a  ducal  ball. 

The  physical  effects  of  such  a  life  as  this  are 
as  bad  as  the  mental,  and  both  are  as  bad  as 
bad  can  be.  A  feverish,  overstrained  condition 
of  health  either  prevents  the  fashionable  woman 
from  being  a  mother  at  all,  or  makes  her  the 
mother  of  nervous,  sickly  children.  Many  a 
woman  of  high  rank  is  at  this  moment  paying 
bitterly  for  the  disappointment  of  which  she 
herself,  in  her  illimitable  folly,  has  been  and  is 
the  sole  and  only  cause.  And,  whether  women 
like  to  hear  it  or  not,  it  is  none  the  less  a  truth, 
that  part  of  the  reason  for  their  being  born  at 
all  is  that  they  may  in  their  turn  bear  children. 
The  unnatural  feeling  against  maternity  exist- 
ing among  fashionable  women  is  one  of  the 
worst  mental  signs  of  their  state,  as  their 
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frequent  inability  to  be  mothers  at  all  is  one  of 
the  worst  physical  results.  This  is  a  condition 
of  things  which  no  false  modesty  or  timid  re- 
serve should  keep  in  the  background,  for  it  is 
a  question  of  national  importance,  and  will  soon 
become  one  of  national  disaster  unless  checked 
by  a  healthier  current  and  more  natural  circum- 
stances. 

Dress,  dissipation,  and  flirting  make  up  the 
questionable  lines  which  inclose  the  life  of  the 
fashionable  woman,  and  which  inclose  nothing 
useful,  nothing  good,  nothing  deep,  or  true,  or 
holy.  Her  piety  is  a  pastime;  her  art  the 
poorest  pretense ;  her  pleasure  consists  only  in 
hurry  and  excitement,  alternating  with  debasing 
sloth,  in  heartless  coquetry,  or  in  lawless  in- 
dulgence, as  nature  made  her  more  vain  or 
more  sensual.  As  a  wife  she  fulfills  no  wifely 
duty  in  any  grand  or  loving  sense,  for  the  most 
part  regarding  her  husband  only  as  a  banker  or 
an  adjunct,  according  to  the  terms  of  her  mar- 
riage settlement ;  as  a  mother  she  is  a  stranger 
to  her  children,  to  whom  nurse  and  governess 
supply  her  place,  and  give  such  poor  makeshift 
for  maternal  love  as  they  are  enabled  or  in- 
clined. In  no  domestic  relation  is  she  of  the 
smallest  value,  and  of  none  in  any  social  circum- 
stance besides  the  mere  adorning  of  a  room — 
if  she  is  pretty — and  the  help  she  gives  to  trade 
through  her  expenditure.  She  lives  only  in  the 
gaslight,  and  her  nature  at  last  becomes  as 
artificial  as  her  habits. 

As  years  go  on,  and  she  changes  from  the 
acknowledged  belle  to  the  femmt  passit,  she 
goes  through  a  period  of  frantic  endeavor  to  re- 
tain her  youth;  and  even  when  time  has 
clutched  her  with  too  firm  a  hand  to  be  shaken 
offj  and  she  begins  to  feel  the  infirmities  which 
she  still  puts  out  all  her  strength  to  conceal, 
even  then  she  grasps  at  the  departing  shadow, 
and  fresh  daubs  the  crumbling  ruin,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  world's  eyes  are  dim,  and  that 
stucco  may  pass  for  marble  for  another  year  or 
two  longer.  Or  she  becomes  a  Belgravian 
mother,  with  daughters  to  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder;  and  then  the  aim  of  her  life  is  to  secure 
the  purchaser.  Her  daughters  are  never  objects 
of  real  love  with  the  fashionable  woman.  They 
are  essentially  her  rivals,  and  the  idea  of  carry- 
ing on  her  life  in  theirs,  of  forgetting  herself  in 
them,  occurs  to  her  only  as  a  forecast  of  death. 
Even  from  her  sons  she  shrinks,  rather  than  not, 
as  living  evidences  of  the  lapse  of  time  which 
she  can  not  deny,  and  awkward  at  fixing  dates ; 
and  there  is  not  a  home  presided  over  by  a 
fashionable  woman  where  the  family  is  more  than 
a  mere  name,  a  mere  social  convention  loosely 
held  together  by  circumstances,  not  by  love. 
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Closing  such  a  life  as  this  comes  the  un- 
honored  end,  when  the  miserable  made-up  old 
creature  totters  down  into  the  grave,  where 
paint  and  padding,  and  glossy  plaits  cut  from 
some  fresh  young  head,  are  of  no  more  avail; 
and  where  death,  which  makes  all  things  real, 
reduces  her  life  of  lies  to  the  nothingness  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning.  What  does  she  leave 
behind  her  ?  A  memory  by  which  her  children 
may  order  their  own  lives,  in  proud  assurance 
that  so  they  will  order  them  best  for  virtue  and 
for  honor?  Or  a  memory  which  speaks  to  them 
of  time  missed,  of  duties  unfulfilled,  of  love  dis- 
carded for  pleasure,  and  of  a  life-long  sacrifice 
of  all  things  good  and  pure  for  selfishness  ? 
We  all  know  examples  of  the  worldly  old 
woman  clinging  to  the  last,  batlike,  to  the  old 
roofs  and  rafters ;  and  we  all  know  how  heartily 
we  despise  her,  and  how  we  ridicule  her  in  our 
hearts,  if  not  by  our  words.  If  the  reigning 
queens  of  fashion,  at  present  young  and  beauti- 
ful, would  but  remember  that  they  are  only  that 
worldly  old  woman  in  embryo,  and  that  in  a  very 
few  years  they  will  be  her  exact  likeness,  un- 
happily repeated  for  the  scorn  of  the  world 
once  more  to  follow  ! 

This  is  a  time  of  extraordinary  wealth  and 
of  corresponding  extraordinary  luxury,  of  un- 
paralleled restlessness,  which  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  activity  or  energy,  but  which  disdains 
all  quiet,  all  repose,  as  unendurable  stagnation ; 
hence  the  fashionable  woman  of  the  day  is  one 
of  extremes  in  her  own  line  also,  and  the  idle- 
ness, the  heartlessness,  the  self-indulgence,  the 
want  of  high  morality,  and  the  insolent  luxury 
at  all  times  characteristic  of  her,  were  never 
seen  displayed  with  more  cynical  effrontery 
than  at  present,  and  never  called  for  more 
severe  condemnation.  The  fashionable  women 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV,  have  left  behind  them  names  which  the 
world  has  made  typical  of  the  vices  naturally 
engendered  by  idleness  and  luxury.  But  do  we 
wish  that  our  women  should  become  subjects 
for  an  English  Juvenal  ?  and  that  fashion 
should  create  a  race  of  Laises  and  Phrynes  out 
of  the  stock  which  once  gave  us  Lacy  Hutchin- 
son and  Elizabeth  Fry  ? 

Once  the  name  of  Englishwoman  carried  with 
it  a  grave  and  noble  echo,  as  the  name  of  women 
known  for  their  gentle  bearing  and  their  blame- 
less honor—of  women  who  loved  their  hus- 
bands, and  brought  up  about  their  own  knees 
the  children  they  were  not  reluctant  to  bear 
and  not  ashamed  to  love.  Now,  it  too  often 
means  a  girl  of  the  period,  a  frisky  matron,  a 
fashionable  woman— a  thing  of  nothing  but 
paints  and  pads,  of  artifice  and  deception. 
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Thou  knowest,  Lord,  how  sore  cast  down  we  feel, 
Thou  knowest,  Lord,  our  secret,  anxious  fears, 

How  cold  our  spirits  when  in  prayer  we  kneel, 
How  dried  the  fountain  of  our  contrite  tears. 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  that  as  a  mighty  stream 
Of  purest  love,  we  long  to  pour  our  souls, 

To  pour  them  out,  until  at  length  we  seem 
Borne  onward  where  the  Heavenly  Ocean  rolls. 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  we  long  to  see  ascend 
Straight  up  to  Thee  the  incense  of  our  prayer, 

To  watch  it  with  angelic  offerings  blend, 
Nor  blown  aside  by  any  earthly  ah*. 

But  though  our  hearts  are  full  of  sin,  and  weak, 
Though  scarce  our  lips  in  supplication  move, 

Our  inmost,  truest  hopes  we  need  not  speak ; 
We  love  Thee,  Lord— Thou  knowest  that  we  love. 
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REV.  LUTHER  LEE,  D.  D. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  oar  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  as 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Longpzllow. 

THE  readers  of  the  Ladies'  Repository  have 
long  since  become  so-accustomed  to  seeing 
good  things  in  the  way  of  fine  engravings  of 
eminent  men  and  women  in  their  favorite  mag- 
azine that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  expecta- 
tion, and  hence  surprises  are  scarcely  possible. 
And  yet  we  venture  the  remark  that  thousands 
of  the  readers  of  this  number  will  look  upon 
the  engraving  which  accompanies  this  sketch 
with  some  surprise. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  less  for- 
getful than  any  other  of  her  illustrious  sons 
and  daughters.  No  other  Church  can  boast  of 
such  a  long  list  of  heroes.  If  we  should  imi- 
tate Rome  and  go  into  the  business  of  canon- 
izing, the  roll  of  Methodist  saints  would  reach 
half  round  the  globe.  We  have  generally 
awarded  to  other  denominations  the  praise  of 
paying  better  salaries  to  the  effective  men  in 
their  ministerial  ranks  and  providing  more 
amply  for  the  disabled ;  but  however  this  may 
be  we  think  no  one  will  challenge  our  truthful- 
ness when  we  say  that  we  can  beat  them  all  on 
biography !  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
had  its  origin  in  a  storm.  The  first  movers  in 
the  great  Wesleyan  revival  bad  to  lay  brick 
with  one  hand  and  hold  the  spear  in  the 
Other  as  they  built  up  our  spiritual  walls.  The 
atmosphere  in  which  Methodism  grew  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood  was  full  of  danger,  and  re- 
quired a  self-denial  which  gave  the  body  an 
tsprit  de  corps  which  has  made  Methodism 
singular  through  all  its  history.  The  recitals 
of  heroism,  the  most  lofty  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  have  actually  adorned  the  religious 
literature  of  the  world.  In  no  age  and  in  no 
land  have  such  illustrations  of  courage,  perse- 
verance, and  triumph  been  seen,  as  where  the 
followers  of  the  Wesleys  have  gone  to  erect  the 
Gospel  standard.  These  burdens  made  them 
strong  as  burdens  always  do.  Sorrow  and  toil, 
privation  and  persecution  are  among  the  instru- 
mentalities which  God  continually  employs  to 
develop  in  us  our  better  natures. 

"Han  grows  by  suffering, 
'T  is  his  Maker's  plan : 
Each,  till  he  suffers. 
Is  bat  half  a  man." 

To  the  Methodist  world  the  name  of  Luther 
Lee  has  been  very  extensively  known.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  it  was  familiarly  classed  along 
with  those  of  Bond,  Bangs,  and  their  compeers. 
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But  times  have  changed  greatly;  old  issues 
which  called  forth  giants  have  passed  away, 
lingering  only  in  the  minds  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  our  Church,  as  smoke  lingers  in  the  air 
when  the  battle  is  over.  The  new  generation 
knows  of  these  times  and  their  contests  as 
matters  of  history  simply,  while  they  think  of 
both  the  men  and  their  measures  as  dead.  Let 
all  such  know  that  the  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch  is  not  dead,  but  among  the  active  work- 
ing men  of  the  times.  We  will  go  to  the  fine 
little  city  of  Ypsilanti,  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  Dr.  Lee  now  resides.  To  reach  it  we 
will  just  take  the  express  train  on  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  at  Detroit,  and  in  a  little 
over  an  hour  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the 
young  city  named  after  the  famous  Greek  Gen- 
eral. It  lies  on  an  elevated  plateau  of  land  on 
a  rich  soil,  and,  like  Jerusalem,  is  "beautiful 
for  situation."  The  town  is  thrifty  and  wears 
an  aspect  of  neatness,  which  at  once  commends 
it  to  our  favor.  The  Methodist  church  edifice 
stands  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  a  main  street, 
and  near  it  is  the  white  frame  parsonage  and  its 
beautiful  surroundings.  We  ring  the  bell,  and 
soon  find  ourselves  grasping  the  hand  of  the 
right  venerable  Dr.  Luther  Lee  himself.  We 
meet  willi  a  cordial  greeting  from  the  pastor 
and  his  companion  which  puts  us  at  perfect 
ease,  and  with  doffed  hat  and  great-coat  we  seat 
ourselves  to  enjoy  the  welcome.  As  we  look 
upon  the  veteran  we  can  not  help  feeling  a  good 
degree  of  surprise  that  he  who  now  occupies 
the  pulpit  of  this  church,  among  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  State,  has  reached  almost  the  limit 
of  human  life — "  three-score  and  ten  years." 

We  liave  a  set  purpose  in  this  visit  and  must 
not  be  thwarted.  So  our  proclivity,  which  be- 
longs to  the  universal  Yankee  nation,  must  be 
indulged.  Quizzing  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
His  face  glows  with  so  much  of  health ;  he  is 
so  compactly  built,  so  full  of  life,  so  earnest  in 
his  work  as  a  minister,  so  popular  with  all,  both 
old  and  young,  that  tire  case  quite  naturally 
excites  inquiry.  Then,  too,  the  Doctor  is  un- 
suspecting withal,  and  if  We  do  draw  out  of  him 
various  answers  to  our  questions  he  will  not 
suspect  that  we  are  "  taking  notes  and  going  to 
print  them." 

Luther  Lee  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York  on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1800.  It 
will  be  seen  hence  that  he  verges  on  seventy 
years  quite  closely.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  old.  He  was  then 
thrown  upon  the  world,  as  many  another  one 
has  been.  Since  that  time,  to' use  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  has  "made  his  own  bargains  and 
fought  his  own  battles."   His  condition  as  an 
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orphan  in  the  world,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  newness  of  the  country  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast,  deprived  him  of  all  opportunities  for  an 
early  education.  I  ndeed  elementary  books  for  in- 
struction were  scarce,  and  young  Luther  learned 
the  alphabet  from  a  pine  shingle,  upon  which 
the  letters  had  been  cut  with  a  penknife.  Sach 
was  the  humble  beginning  of  Luther  Lee  in  the 
road  to  literature  and  science.  Dr.  Lee  is,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  self-made  man. 
He  was  converted  and  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  year  1820,  and  very 
soon  was  licensed  to  preach.  This  was  in  Del- 
aware county,  New  York,  and  within  the  bounds 
of  the  New  York  Conference.  Rev.  Eben 
Smith,  who  has  been  released  from  his  labors 
on  earth  many  years  since,  was  presiding  elder 
and  signed  his  first  license  to  exhort.  Young 
Lee  made  very  rapid  progress  considering  the 
low  point  from  which  he  started,  and  the  poor 
advisers  and  the  small  helps  within  his  reach, 
yet  it  was  not  until  the  year  1827  that  he  entered 
the  regular  work  as  an  itinerant  minister.  His 
first  appointments  were  in  the  Genesee  Confer- 
ence, before  that  Conference  was  divided.  By 
that  division  he  felt  into  the  Oneida  Conference, 
and  by  another  division  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Black  River  Conference.  Mr.  Lee  was 
first  appointed  to  Malone  circuit  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  second  preacher  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  M.  Brooks. 

He  succeeded  Mr.  Brooks  in  charge  the 
second  year.  The  circuit  was  very  large,  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  Franklin  county,  and  ex- 
tending into  Clinton  county  on  the  east,  and 
into  St.  Lawrence  connty  on  the  west,  with 
some  appointments  in  Canada  on  the  north. 
The  regular  plan  of  the  work  required  thirty 
sermons  every  four  weeks,  with  extensive  travel 
on  horseback.  Mr.  Lee  was  -a  married  man  at 
the  time  he  was  sent  to  this  circuit  and  had  to 
move  over  two  hundred  miles,  while  all  he 
received  for  salary  was  ninety-five  dollars  I  The 
second  year  on  the  same  charge  he  received 
one  hundred  dollars!  The  third  and  fourth 
years  on  Washington  circuit  he  received  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  two 
years!  Mr.  Lee  then  occupied  successively 
Depeyster,  Lowville,  Watertown,  and  Fulton. 
The  last  three  were  the  best  charges  in  the 
Conference  at  the  time.  The  salary  at  no  time 
rose  above  three  hundred  dollars,  with  use  of 
parsonage.  During  these  years  Mr.  Lee  made 
very  rapid  progress  and  somewhat  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  and  fearless  defender  of  the 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  were  often  rudely 


assailed  on  every  side  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
religious  denominations  in  those  times.  Mr. 
Lee's  principal  controversies  were  with  the 
Universalists,  who  every-where  courted  debate, 
but  who  were  generally  most  thoroughly  cured 
of  their  pugnacious  propensities  by  a  few  trials 
of  Luther  Lee's  debating  powers. 

In  the  year  1838  Mr.  Lee  gave  utterance  to 
antislavery  sentiments,  which  produced  very 
great  excitement  in  his  congregation  and  in  the 
community  where  he  lived,  which  cost  him  much 
of  his  popularity  and  brought  upon  him  many 
frowns  and  cold  treatment  from  former  friends 
and  admirers.  But  those  who  know  Luther 
Lee  can  understand  very  well  how  this  would 
affect  him.  All  through  his  life  he  has  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  the  motto  Vtrapro gratiis. 
Instead  of  discouraging  him,  it  only  stirred  the 
lion  in  his  lair,  and  he  hurled  back  upon  the 
opponents  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused  such 
arguments  as  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
was  in  earnest  and  intent  on  "  carrying  the  war 
into  Africa."  He  denounced  slavery  and  ex- 
posed its  wickedness  and  corrupting  influence 
with  a  logical  power  which  could  not  very  well 
be  resisted.  The  leading  men  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  were  doubtless  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  slavery,  but  its  practice  had  so 
grown  into  the  very  constitution  of  things  that 
its  uprooting  seemed  a  moral  impossibility.  It 
was  thought  by  them  a  less  evil  than  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Republic  or  the  division  of  the 
Church.  Hence  the  antislavery  advocates,  con- 
fessedly headed  by  Luther  Lee,  came  to  the 
conclusion  honestly,  that  they  could  do  more 
good  outside  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
than  in  it.  It  is  now  too  late  to  hold  an  inqui- 
sition on  the  motives  of  these  good  men  and 
condemn  them.  Believing  that  the  strong 
ground  which  he  and  others  had  taken  on  this 
question  had  made  him  objectionable,  and  dis- 
daining to  occupy  a  position  which  he  could  no 
longer  render  available  for  its  legitimate  ends, 
he  located  from  the  traveling  ranks  August  7, 
1838,  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  antislavery 
cause. 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Lee  here  to  state  that  neither 
he  nor  his  coadjutors  had  the  most  distant  idea 
of  leaving  the  Church  when  they  began  their 
assaults  on  slavery.  But  the  tide  of  feeling 
grew  so  powerful,  and  men  took  such  stormy 
grounds  against  them,  that  it  was  apparent  that 
a  contest  had  commenced  which  could  only 
cease  when  either  one  party  or  the  other  was 
vanquished.  The  antislavery  force  gathered 
momentum  daily.  The  "  Protestant  Methodist 
Church"  had  been  organized  in  Baltimore  in 
1828,  but  it  had  not  taken  any  advanced  ground 
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on  the  slavery  question,  though  it  contained 
within  it  some  spirits  kindred  to  that  of  Lee. 
Quite  a  long  list  of  eminent  names  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Methodist  Church  now  appeared  as  Abolition- 
ists, a  name  most  odious  then.  A  convention 
was  called  which  met  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  May,  1 843,  when,  after  .some  deliberation, 
another  Methodist  Church  organization  was 
formed  known  as  the  "True  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Connection  in  America."  In  this  organ- 
ization Mr.  Lee  took  a  very  prominent  part 
He  subsequently  held  the  position  of  editor  of 
the  denominational  paper  for  the  first  eight 
years,  which  were  the  most  stormy  years  in  the 
history  of  the  connection,  and  they  were  years 
of  trial  to  the  Mother  Church.  As  was  natural 
the  press  of  the  old  Church  bore  down  heavily 
on  the  new  organization  and  its  prime  movers. 
But  it  must  be  conceded  that  Dr.  Lee  defended 
himself  and  his  cause  ably.  He  made  himself 
felt  wherever  his  columns  were  read.  The  read- 
ers of  that  period  will  recollect  thaj:  some  of  the 
sharpest  passages  at  arms  took  place  between 
Dr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Bond  that  ever  graced  a  news- 
paper warfare.  Out  of  the  first  six  General 
Conferences  of  the  Wesleyan  body  Dr.  Lee 
was  elected  to  preside  over  three  of  them.  This 
at  least  serves  to  show  how  well  he  was  appre- 
ciated in  his  new  relation.  The  other  three 
were  presided  over  successively  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Worth,  Prindle,  and  Matlack. 

Great  changes  followed.  What  were  tbe  secret 
influences  which  led  to  these  great  changes  in 
the  polity  of  the  Church  and  nation  ?  We  say 
the  war  did  away  with  slavery.  Possibly  so, 
but  was  it  not  doomed  ?  and  was  not  the  war 
merely  the  birth  throes  of  the  nation's  new  life  ? 
Behind  the  war  there  had  been  agitation,  con- 
viction, and  martyrdom.  God  had  decreed  it 
in  the  council  chamber  of  heaven,  and  on  human 
hearts  the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  convictions  that 
both  Church  and  nation  must  be  purged  from 
this  sin.    It  must  be  so.    Now  we  sing, 

"lis  done,  the  great  transaction  '»  done." 

Whatever  may  once  have  been  thought  of 
Luther  Lee,  one  can  not  help  feeling  a  thrill  of 
admiration  at  his  subsequent  course.  Slavery 
was  abolished  by  national  action ;  the  rule  in 
the  Discipline  of  our  Church  was  made  to  con- 
form to  the  new  order,  and  no  sooner  was.  this 
done  than  we  see  Dr.  Luther  Lee  marching  up 
to  the  gates  of  the  Church,  out  of  which  he  had 
gone  just  thirty  years  before.  With  whitened 
locks  he  came  now,  and  with  the  scars  of  many 
a  battle  In  a  righteous  cause  upon  him.  At  the 
session  of  the  Detroit  Annual  Conference,  held 


in  Saginaw  City,  in  1867,  Rev.  Luther  Lee,  D. 
D.,  was  received  back  into  the.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ministry.  Having  connected  himself  with 
the  Church  previously,  he  said  there  was  now 
no  further  need  of  an  antislavery  Church  organ- 
ization, and  he  felt  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  his  proper  home. 

At  this  Conference  lie  was  stationed  at  Court 
St.  Flint,  where  he  remained  two  years  doing 
noble  service  for  Christ,  winning  the  hearts  of 
all  classes.  His  next  appointment  was  Yps't- 
lantl,  where  he  now  resides. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Lee  is  one  of  the  clearest 
in  the  Church.  He  is  not  what  you  might  call 
ornate  in  style.  His  sentences  are  not  masses 
of  shining  metal,  but  crystals  with  well-defined 
angles  and  faces.  You  know  exactly  what  he 
is  talking  about ;  besides,  he  never  talks  about 
any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  Hence,  you 
get  thoughts  rather  than  words.  He  is  emi- 
nently systematic.  In  his  hands  syllogisms  are 
used  as  a  painter  uses  his  brush  or  a  hunter  his 
rifle.  You  are  carried  along  from  premise  to 
conclusion  as  you  glide  down  a  gentle  stream. 
Some  people  admire  sermons  half  an  hour  long 
and  half  an  inch  deep ;  we  advise  all  such  not 
to  select  Dr.  Lee.  His  sermons  are  not  much 
over  half  an  hour,  long,  but  they  go  down  into 
the  profound  depths  of  thought,  and  carry  you 
up  into  the  deep  heavens.  Such  is  truth.  Like 
the  granite  which  forms  the  base  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  has  jutted  out  in  mountain  peaks 
reaching  to  the  clouds,  truth  has  all  depths, 
and  rises  to  all  altitudes. 

Dr.  Lee  knows  how  to  handle  truth  in  the 
pulpit,  and  does  it  masterly.  His  logical  turn 
of  mind  made  him  a  powerful  debater,  both  with 
pen  and  on  the  rostrum.  Tbe  recent  death  of 
Bishop  Kingsley  calls  to  mind  the  celebrated 
debate  between  him  and  Dr.  Lee  in  the  year 
1844,  we  believe.  Two  stronger  advocates  of 
emancipation  have  not  existed  on  the  continent ; 
yet  at  one  time  there  were  questions  iuvolving 
the  policy  of  the  Church,  on  which  they  differed 
widely  enough  to  justify  in  their  minds  a  public 
discussion. 

Dr.  Lee  has  written  several  volumes  during 
his  very  busy  life.  His  first  work  was  against 
Universalism,  and  was  published  in  1836.  He 
also  published  a  small  work  on  Church  govern- 
ment, in  which  he  vindicated  what  has  been 
called  "Layman's  Rights."  He  also  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  one 
on  the  Sinfulness  of  Slavery.  His  largest  work 
is  entitled  "Elements  of  Theology,"  being  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  insti- 
tute of  Christianity.  He  also  wrote  a  small 
volume  about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
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the  war,  designed  to  be  a  vindication  of  the 
"Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection;"  bat  as  the 
results  of  the  war  changed  the  entire  face  of 
things,  the  work  has  had  bat  little  practical 
effect,  and  is  valuable  only  as  a  record  of  the 
facts  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Though  he  has  faithfully  recorded  these  facts, 
they  are,  as  he  says  to  the  writer,  "more  pain- 
ful to  none  than  to  myself."  His  last  work  is  a 
treatise  on  Natural  Theology. 

Dr.  Lee  has  taken  the  true  view  of  the  Wes- 
leyan movement.  Several  of  his  brethren  have 
come  back  with  him, '  and  all  should  do  so. 
There  is  positively  nothing  for  the'  Wesleyan 
organization  to  do  outside  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Let  all  branches  of  Meth- 
odism unite  in  one  organization,  and  we'  may 
subdue  the  world. 

Dr.  Lee  received  the  title  of  D.  D.  from  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1858,  a  title  which 
fits  on  him  admirably,  though  he  would  have 
been  just  as  great  had  no  college  ever  thus 
honored  itself. 

Dr.  Lee  occupies  a  proud  eminence.  We 
thought  hardly  of  him  once  when  he  fought  us 
so  terribly,  but  we  have  forgiven  him.  He  has 
lived  to  see  accomplished  a  work  which  all 
thought  would  not  be  done  in  a  century,  if 
ever.  On  the  slavery  question  the  whole  Meth- 
odist Church  and  the  whole  nation  has  come  up 
squarely  to  the  ground  on  which  Luther  Lee 
planted  his  feet  in  1838.  Let  the  name  of  Lu- 
ther Lee  be  written  on  the  scroll  of  fame  along 
with  William  L.  Garrison. 

Dr.  Lee  has  not  lived  for  money.  The  only 
treasure  he  has  is  in  heaven.  He  has  not  lived 
for  ease,  'for  his  life  has  been  one  prolonged 
battle.  He  has  lived  for  humanity  in  its 
broadest  and  highest  sense,  and  in  the  grand 
summing  up  liis  name  will  be  inscribed  among 
those  whose  lives  were  given  freely  in  the  cause 
of  Christ. 

In  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  have  an 
able  defender.  He  was  trained  to  fight  when 
he  was  a  young  man  in  the  ministry,  and  can 
even  now  wield  the  theological  sword  with  an 
adroitness  that  puts  UniversaKsm  and  Unitari- 
anism,  and  hyper-Calvinism  on  the  defensive 
at  once.  The  temperance  cause  ties  near  his 
heart.  He  has  seen  its  steady  growth,  and  can 
congratulate  himself  that  from  the  beginning 
liis  voice  has  never  ceased  to  be  heard  in  ad- 
vocating radical  temperance  measures. 

Dr.  Lee  has  one  other  trait.  He  is  a  most 
ardent  lover  of  the  Sunday-school  cause.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  an  annual  sermon  upon  It ; 
he  goes  into  the  school,  teaches,'  gets  up  con- 


certs, and  displays  a  familiarity  with  the  prac- 
tical details  which  puts  some  of  his  younger 
brethren  to  the  blush. 

As  a  man  be  is  simple-hearted,  companion- 
able, genial,  and  spiritual.  May  he  be  spared 
yet  many  years !  We  need  him.  His  presence 
at  the  Annual  Conference  makes  the  whole 
body  appear  more  dignified  and  learned.  He 
links  tiie  present  with  the  past.  His  presence 
is  the  symbol  of  a  glorious  warfare,  and  victory 
of  the  right.  He  is  a  prophecy  of  the  conquest 
of  the  world  to  Christ  and  the  binding  together 
of  all  races  in  one  grand  brotl>erhood.  Long 
live  Luther  Lee  ! 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FOOD. 

NUMBER  XI. 
HOW  TO  EAT. 

"\TtfHAT  are  you  proposing  to  do  with  all 
V  V  the  dishes  you  have  been  cooking  up 
during  the  past  year  ?"  inquires  a  friend  face- 
tiously. 

•  Going  to  eat  them,  of  course.  We  have 
been  serving  up  some  of  them  as  we  went  along, 
and  the  rest  will  receive  due  attention  on  gen- 
eral principles. 

"  Not  going  to  put  them  all  on  the  table  at 
once,  I  suppose  t" 

By  no  means ;  because  if  we  are  by  ourselves 
we  do  not  need  them,  and  if  we  were  to  have 
ever  so  large  a  company  I  should  still  think 
order,  harmony,  and  taste,  in  the  collocation  of 
the  dishes,  almost  as  desirable  as  nicety  in  their 
preparation.  At  least  it  is  by  far  too  important 
to  be  overlooked.  Profusion  may  arise  from 
ostentation  of  resources  or  of  cookery,  or — 
which  is  doubtless  more  frequently  the  case — 
it  may  arise  from  a  desire  of  showing  hospi- 
tality. It  seems  to  follow,  then,  that  we  think 
that  feeding  our  friend,  nay,  stuffing  him,  is  the 
best  way  of  showing  him  a  kindness. 

Is  this  because  that  some  time  or  other  our 
ancestors  have  been  reduced  to  such  desperate 
straits  that  a  sufficiency  to  eat  has  been  their 
great  want,  and  fear  of  starvation  their  constant 
horror?  There  are  other  finger-marks  in  our 
social  habits  that  seem  to  point  in  the  same 
direction.  What  an  alarm  is  raised  the  moment 
a  man  declines  to  eat !  "  Is  he  sick  ?"  "  Has 
he  any  thing  on  his  mind?"  O  no,  nothing, 
only  lie  is  not  hungry — a  very  sufficient  reason 
on  physiological  grounds,  and  one  that  ought  to 
secure  him  from  alt  further  importunity.  But 
he  needs  not  persuade  himself  that  this  will  be 
an  acceptable  reason,  unless  he  can  explain 
that  his  previous  meal  was  unusually  late  or 
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unusually  hearty,  and  even  then  the  remainder 
of. the  party  will  not  sit  quite  at  ease  while  he 
eats  nothing. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  that  piling  up  our 
boards  with  far  more  food  than  can  be  comfort- 
ably eaten  is  the  best  compliment  that  we  can 
pay  to  intellectual  beings  ?  or  that  we  are  poor 
or  niggardly  if  we  do  not  put  upon  the  table 
all  the  varieties  we  happen  to  have  in  the  house  ? 
A  rule  like  tin's  might  have  been  very  excusable 
in  those  early  days  of  the  New  England  settle- 
ments when  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  was  often 
all  they  had  to  offer  their  guests  ;  but  now  that 
the  wants  of  the  body  are  more  easily  supplied, 
such  a  rule  and  all  its  corollaries  ought  to  be 
banished  as  a  relic,  of  barbarism,  and  a  more 
intellectual  arrangement  should  take  its  place. 
If  a  person  is  not  hungry,  no  matter  from  what 
cause,  that  is  the  very  best  reason  why  he 
should  not  eat;  and  that  reason  should  be 
respected,  even  if  we  are  thus  obliged  to  see 
our  delicately  prepared  viands  entirely  neglected. 

In  addition  to  all  other  reasons,  the  young 
housekeeper  is  prone  to  run  into  the  extreme 
of  profusion,  because  she  has  little  or  no  experi- 
ence in  making  out  harmonious 

BILLS  OF  FARE. 

She  may  have  often  admired  and  enjoyed 
good  dinners,  where  every  thing  was  tasteful 
and  pleasing,  without  ever  having  suspected 
the  study  that  was  necessary  to  secure  the  unity 
of  effect.  I  do  not  accept  arbitrary  rules  in 
this  matter  more  than  in  any  other.  I  oppose 
entirely,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  frequent  asser- 
tion that  because  certain  practices  have  grown 
into  use  without  our  being  able  to  give  a  satis- 
factory reason  for  them,  that  therefore  they 
must  be  the  result  of  instinct,  and  thus  all  the 
more  binding  upon  us.  Some  of  the  most 
injurious  collocations  would  hold  the  strongest 
rights  by  this  rule,  such  as  baked  pork  and 
beans,  cheese  and  apple  pie,  fried  sausages  and 
griddle- cakes. 

With  the  great  variety  afforded  by  our  fertile 
land  and  industrious  habits,  now  practically 
much  increased  by  the  facility  of  preserving 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  use  during  any  portion 
of  the  year,  nothing  but  the  most  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  taste  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment will  enable  the  provider  to  harmonize 
the  dishes  satisfactorily  on  all  occasions.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  very  unattainable  a  grace  as 
some  might  imagine.  The  greatest  difficulty 
lies  at  the  commencement,  especially  if  the 
experimenter  fancy  that  she  has  no  natural 
taste  in  that  direction.  I  have  known  those 
that  fancied  themselves  the  most  stupid  to  attain 
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such  facility  of  taste  as  to  be  rarely  mistaken  in 
their  judgment  of  previously  untried  colloca- 
tions. This  is  a  quality  desirable  not  only  for 
grand  occasions,  but  still  more  for  the  simplest 
meal.  The  fewer  the  dishes,  the  smaller  the 
opportunity  for  choice,  and  the  more  necessary 
that  all  should  harmonise.  When  this  is  care- 
fully studied  it  becomes  also  no  small  item  in 
economy,  for  then  none  of  the  dishes  are  setit 
away  uneaten  to  be  wasted. 

Proper  attention  to  the  science  of  nutrition 
will  aid  us  not  a  little  in  this  respect.  In  this 
way  we  shall  avoid,  for  example,  the  trashy 
dinners,  composed  largely  of  green  vegetables, 
which  we  sometimes  see  put  upon  the  table  in 
the  heat  of  Summer,  and  of  which  we  are  some- 
times obliged  to  make  an  eqtire  meal  if,  as  often 
happens,  the  meat  be  salt  and  fat,  the  bread 
hard  and  dry,  and  the  butter  soft.  But  this 
extreme  is  not  much  worse  in  its  results  than' 
the  opposite  one,  where  the  table  is  mostly  des- 
titute of  bulky  and  succulent  matter,  and  feeds 
us  only  with  constipating  and  carbonaceous  food. 
Either  of  these  extremes  induces  such  a  debili- 
tated stale  of  the  alimentary  canal  as  commonly 
to  result  in  Summer  complaints. 

Whatever  else  there  may  be  upon  the  table, 
two  indispensable  tasteful  and  hygienic  requi- 
sites at  every  meal  are  grains  and  fruits  in  some 
shape.  Bread  may  answer  for  one  of  the  grains, 
but  it  is  always  better  to  have  more  than  one, 
unless  the  meal  is  very  light,  and  the  bread  very 
inviting.  For 

BREAKFAST 

this  might  be  allowable  occasionally,  but  the 
rule  should  be  to  have  also  some  additional  dish 
of  grain,  some  of  the  mushes,  or  cracked  grains, 
or  a  farinaceous  or  leguminous  soup.  And  if 
we  use  milk  dressing  with  these  mushes,  our 
fruits  should  not  be  too  acidulous  to  assort  witli 
it,  as  currants,  for  example,  though  these  may  go 
very  well  with  the  soup.  Oatmeal  in.  all  its 
preparations  will  be  found  to  consort  best  with 
fruits  that  are  quite  sweet  Apples  are  always 
admissible,  I  believe ;  and  if  we  eat  fully  of  them 
either  fresh,  baked,  or  slewed,  and  if  we  do  not 
make  our  breakfasts  a  very  hearty  meal,  we 
need  not  consider  potatoes  or  any  other  vegeta- 
ble indispensable.  At 

DINNER 

one  or  at  most  two  kinds  of  vegetables  besides 
potatoes  are  sufficient,  with  fruits  stewed  or 
fresh,  or  both.  Among  the  grains  and  seeds 
some  discretion  is  required.  If  we  have  a  bean 
or  a  pea  soup,  we  do  not  wish  to  repeat  that 
legume  at  the  same  meal,  even  in  a  green  form, 
though  bean  pods  have  not  sufficient  resera- 
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blaace  either  in  nature  or  appearance  to  be 
accused  of  much  relationship.  If  we  have  corn 
bread,  or  rye  and  Indian  bread,  or  samp  at  the 
main  course,  then  we  will  have  nothing  with 
corn  or  corn-meal  in  it  for  the  dessert,  unless 
it  be  in  some  such  delicate  dish  as  a  greeavcorn 
custard.  In  general,  we  will  avoid  having  any 
vegetable  or  fruit,  or  grain,  excepting  wheat, 
sometimes  cooked  up  in  different  ways  at  the 
same  meal,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  bent  on  nov- 
elty, like  the  lady  who  got  up  a  green-corn 
dinner,  every  dish  of  .which,  from  the  soup  to 
the  dessert,  was  composed  wholly  or  partly  of 
green  corn.  It  was  understood  to  be  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  was  very  far  from  being  a  failure. 
The  object,  of  course,  was  to  show  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  variety  with  a  single 
article  of  food.  Corn  was  also  admitted  to  be 
not  without  its  advantages  as  an  ornament,  the 
room  being  beautifully  decorated  with  its  foliage. 

But  the  object  of  dinners  generally  is  not  to 
furnish  a  dissertation  on  the  resources  of  the 
cook,  nor  to  show  off  her  skill,  but  to  please 
the  taste;  and  happy  is  that  mistress  consid- 
ered who,  by  the  perfection  of  her  art,  is  able 
to  secure  the  desired  result  without  any  show 
of  art,  but  still  more  happy  she  who  can  make 
her  guests  contented  with  themselves,  pleased 
with  their  entertainment,  and  nourished  with 
their  dinner,  with  no  unpleasant  resulting  dietetic 
effects.  I  know  of  no  higher  achievement  in 
this  line  unless  it  be  to  do  all  that  without 
giving  our  guests  any  cause  for  suspicion  that 
they  have  eaten  any  particularly 

HEALTHFUL  FOOD. 

We  need  not  be  over-anxious  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  wholesome  dishes,  and,  above 
all  things,  we  need  not  apologise  for  them  unless 
we  are  obliged  to,  and  then  the  best  tiling  to 
say  is,  "We  are  very  fond  of  such  and  such 
things  here" — an  apology  which,  of  course, 
should  never  be  made  unless  true,  but  which 
will  be  much  better  received  than  for  us  to  say 
that  we  eat  such  things  because  they  are  health- 
ful, or  because  we  need  them.  Such  is  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature.  But,  besides  this,  we 
are  not  so  likely  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  foods  at  the  table,  a.  very 
delicate  thing  to  manage. 

I  have  had  experience  enough  to  say  with 
confidence  that  the  most  of  the  wholesome 
dishes  that  we  have  been  discussing  will  be 
well  received  if  well  served,  supposing  that  we 
have  paid  a  little  attention  to  people's  prejudices 
in  the  line  of  the  commonest  condiments  and 
seasonings.  I  happened  once  to  be  spending 
some  time  with  friends  who  became  very  earn- 
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estly  interested  in  wholesome  cookery,  and  who 
went  boldly  and  intelligently  into  experiments 
in  that  direction.  While  there  I  received  a 
note  from  a  lady  at  a  distance,  who  bad  also 
been  experimenting  in  wholesome  cookery  for 
some  time  and  quite  successfully.  It  contains 
this  remark:  "I  should  find  it  much  easier  to 
prepare  wholesome  food  if  I  had  the  courage 
to  present  the  dishes  we  use  to  our  faithless 
friends  who  visit  us.  But  further  than  the  bread 
I  dare  not."  I  mentioned  this  to  the  friends 
with  whom  I  was  staying,  and  they  opened  their 
eyes  in  antasement,  saying  that,  so  far  as  they 
had  any  hesitation,  it  was  with  regard  to  the 
bread.  I  know,  however,  that  the  bread  is  a 
favorite  even  at  first  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  great  difficulty  generally  being  to  get  enough 
of  it.  These  ladies  afterward  "  made  a  party," 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  dishes  upon  the 
elegant  table  were  perfectly  wholesome.  It  was 
no  mean  triumph  of  "magic  art,"  as  Soyer 
calls  it 

One  difficulty  about  this  matter  is,  that  the 
ladies  themselves  are  prone  to  think  that  a 
touch  of  health  in  the  dishes  they  prepare  must 
injure  their  flavor,  and  yet  nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  I  know  it  complicates  the  diffi- 
culty of  pleasing  any  taste  hitherto  accustomed 
to  biting  condiments.  It  certainly  demands  a 
higher  style  of  art ;  but  when  once  the  princi- 
ples are  mastered,  and  a  little  practice  has 
demonstrated  its  simplicity,  abd  purity,  and 
desirability  in  every  respect,  it  imparts  to  the 
cooking,  ordinarily  one  of  the  most  burdensome 
of  woman's  duties,  an  unwonted  charm,  an  in- 
tellectual, nay,  a  moral  beauty  which  transforms 
this  woman's  drudgery  into  a  perpetual  school 
of  thought  and  of  discipline  to  all  the  higher 
faculties.  It  is  a  school  where,  as  we  have 
hinted  before,  she  may  bring  to  bear  nearly  all 
the  branches  of  science  which  concern  man  in 
his  past,  his  present,  and  his  future.  For  these 
all  have  reference  to  his  moral,  mental,  and  social 
interests,  and  so  intimate  is  the  connection 
between  soul  and  body  that  whatever  affects 
one  affects  both  in  all  their  relations. 

SUPPERS 

we  have  disposed  of  already — in  No.  VIII — I 
wish  I  could  say  that  we  had  dispensed  with 
them.  It  is  well  enough  to  have  three  meals  a 
day  for  those  who  perform  heavy  manual  labor, 
but  I  have  a  great  many  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  literary  and  the  sedentary  are  much 
better  off  with  but  two.  The  intervals  between 
the  meals  should  be  from  five  to  six  hours — 
breakfast  at  seven,  dinner  at  one,  supper  at  six; 
or  breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  two,  and  a  game 
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of  ball,  croquet,  or  blind-man's  buff  at  six. 
But  it  is  not  best  to  make  this  or  any  other 
dietetic  change  suddenly.  Au  oatmeal  cracker 
and  sweet  apple,  or  the  latter  ouly,  will  break 
the  way.  And  even  this  will  not  be  needed  if 
there  is  no  appetite  for  the  evening  meal.  The 
latter  is  often  the  case  with  nearly  or  quite  the 
whole  family,  and  yet  they  insist  upon  going 
through  the  routine  of  eating,  or  they  would 
think,  and  others  would  say,  that  they  were 
going  to  starve  or  to  be  sick — another  relic  of 
barbarism. 

Children  may  have  a  light  supper.  Three 
times  a  day  is  quite  enough  for  them  after  they 
are  old  enough  to  come  to  the  table.  Even  in 
their  earliest  days  they  should  not  take  their 
food  more  frequently  than  once  in  three  hours. 
After  they  are  weaned,  or  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  months,  they  can  readily  be 
taught  to  live  on  but  three  meals  a  day  greatly 
to  their  advantage. 

EATING  BETWEEN  MEALS, 

for  either  children  or  adults,  is  a  most  hurtful 
practice.  To  be  sure,  with  a  good  stomach  and 
active  habits  food  can  be  taken  quite  frequently 
in  small  quantities  without  immediate  apparent 
hurtful  effects.  But  the  stomach,  like  all  other 
organs,  needs  rest,  and  to  refuse  this  is  one  of 
the  surest  ways  to  destroy  its  heallhfulness. 
I  know  Dr.  Beaumont  says  that  children  and 
cooks  eat  between  meals  with  impunity,  but  a 
great  many  people  are  convinced,  for  all  this, 
that  those  children  are  better  off  who  do  not 
eat  between  meals.  And  I  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  if  I  assume  to  know  something  about 
cooks  in  that  connection,  and  I  find  many  others 
who  speak  with  equal  decision.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  cook  much,  and  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
periment satisfactorily  without  frequent  tasting. 
A  liberal  taste,  too,  is  much  more  decisive  than 
a  meager  one,  and  what  we  thus  begin  for  busi- 
ness we  are  tempted  to  continue  for  our  own 
gratification.  There  is,  however,  a  way  to  avoid 
the  difficulty.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
make  gourmands  or  dyspeptics  of  ourselves  in 
order  to  benefit  others.  We  may  "taste"  as 
liberally  as  we  choose,  but  resolutely  refuse  to 
swallow  a  particle.  It  will  require  no  small 
degree  of  firmness,  but  it  is  an  excellent  disci- 
pline. This  course  has  its  advantages,  too,  in 
its  influence  over  our  children  and  domestics, 
and  all  the  more  so  over  the  latter,  since  it  is 
inculcated  in  some  Romish  books  of  devotion. 

SERVING  COURSES. 

For  all  home  service,  which  is  indeed  what 
we  have  mostly  kept  in  view  in  these  articles, 
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we  favor  putting  all  the  dishes  that  are  to  com- 
pose the  meal  upon  the  table  at  first.  At  din- 
ner they  might  at  furthest  follow-  the  soup. 
Where  this  is  not  done,  some  will  be  sure  to 
eat  all  they  need  before  arriving  at  the  dessert, 
and  then,  if  that  be  particularly  inviting,  they 
will  over-eat  and  do  themselves  an  injury. 
Even  the  most-  self-denying  are  not  always 
proof  against  such  an  arrangement,  and  with 
others  the  trespass  is  frequent.  It  is  not  our 
business  as  hostess  or  as  cook  to  tempt  a  hu- 
man being  to  eat  more  who  has  already  eaten 
enough.  We  think  highly  indeed  of  our  art, 
but  its  highest  achievement  is  not  to  wrest  from 
the  partakers  an  acknowledgment  of  our  ability 
to  please  their  taste,  regardless  of  their  real 
welfare,  but  to  exalt  them,  so  far  as  can  be  done 
by  such  means,  to  their  highest  physical  condi- 
tion as  human  beings — to  make  them  enjoy 
their  food  while  they  eat  it  in  order  that  they 
may  enjoy  its  more  perfect  nutrition  afterward. 

When  a  formal  dinner  is  served,  it  will  not 
be  so  important  to  observe  this  direction. 
Several  courses  are  then  expected,  and  guests 
are  not  supposed  to  devote  themselves  so  much 
to  hearty  eating  as  to  social  intercourse.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  so  listen  and  so  talk  as  not 
to  be  obliged  to  keep  eating  all  the  time,  and  it 
is  far  better  to  run  the  risk  of  eating  too  little 
than  too  much. 

Ample  time  at  all  our  meals,  slow  eating,  and 
perfect  mastication  are  among  the  most  desira- 
ble things  in  the  routine  of  our  common  life. 
To  promote  these  objects  somewhat,  it  is  well 
in  families  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  conversation 
at  table.  Let  each  member  treasure  up  for  the 
next  meal  some  bright,  cheerful,  pleasant  thing; 
some  good  joke  or  some  witty  paragraph  from 
the  paper.  I  once  knew  a  benevolent  maiden 
lady  who  made  it  a  little  study  during  the  day, 
to  think  up  some  pretty  personal  pleasantry,  for 
one  or  another  member  of  the  family,  and  the 
habit  of  doing  this  often  made  the  pleasantries 
come  impromptu.  These  kindly,  pleasant  hab- 
its grow  wonderfully  with  a  little  cultivation,  and 
they  are  exceedingly  desirable  for  physical  as 
well  as  aesthetic  and  moral  reasons.  Their 
direct  physical  effect  is  most  excellent  in  the 
flow  of  animal  spirits  and  iu  its  influence  upon 
digestion.  If  nothing  else  can  be  found  to, 
break  the  gloomy  silence  in  which  some  families  . 
bury  their  "  victuals,"  they  might  have  regular . 
readings  from  Mark  Twain,  Nasby,  Widow 
Bedott,  or  Punchinello. 

But  better,  far  belter  than  all  these  studied 
effects,  is  the  eager,  confiding,  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  parents  and  children  about  alt  the 
pleasant  things  that  concern  themselves  and 
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their  neighbors,  needing,  perhaps,  the  judicious 
guidance  of  the  elder  ones  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing too  serious,  or  too  rude,  or  too  gossiping. 

ADDENDA. 

After  each  meal  comes  properly  a  little  loung- 
ing, or  sportiveness,  or  gentle  exercise.  The 
breakfast,  however,  should  not  be  so  hearty  as 
to  forbid  a  somewhat  prompt  commencement  of 
the  duties  of  the  day.  After  dinner  the  time 
for  diversion  should  be  more  prolonged.  In 
any  case  gentle  exercise  is  much  more  promo- 
tive of  good  digestion  than  perfect  stillness.  A 
ramble  in  a  shady  garden,  a  little  music,  moder- 
ate attention  to  little  domestic  matters,  the  wash- 
ing up  of  the  silver,  mending  a  rip  in  brother's 
gloves,  tying  up  sister's  vines,  playing  with  the 
baby — any  such  little  thing  answers  the  purpose 
fully.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
because  one  has  just  eaten  his  dinner,  that  he 
should  indulge  in  that  proneness  of  position  so 
repulsively  suggestive  of  an  overfed  grunter. 
Sleep  is  still  worse.  No  adult  should  sleep  for 
at  least  two  hours  after  eating,  and  at  night  the 
interval  before  retiring  should  be  still  greater. 
Violent  exercise  of  any  kind  is  equally  to  be 
avoided  until  the  digestive  process  is  well  under 
way,  say  from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour,  which 
will  be  quite  sufficient,  unless  too  much  food 
has  been  taken. 

But  whatever  else  you  do  or  omit,  give  no 
thought  to  what  has  been  eaten.  If  you  have 
done  your  best  to  have  your  food  wholesome, 
and  properly  served  and  eaten,  dismiss  the 
whole  subject  from  your  thoughts  unless  its  re- 
sults force  themselves  on  your  attention.  Na- 
ture does  not  require  the  brain  to  supervise  the 
process  of  digestion,  but  more  than  that,  if  she 
is  too  closely  observed,  she  becomes  embar- 
rassed in  her  operations.  If  you  have  done 
her  great  wrong  she  will  send  you  notification 
in  some  way,  which  please  file  carefully  for 
future  study.  Under  such  circumstances  all 
the  vital  energy  you  use  for  study  you  detract 
from  the  working  force,  and  the  process  of  di- 
gestion is  impeded. 

I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  in 
which  we  partake  of  our  meals  might  be  some- 
what elevated  from  its  present  indifference  and 
carelessness.  We  commonly  have  no  impres- 
sion of  doing  any  thing  of  importance ;  no  de- 
vout thankfulness,  except  very  rarely  while  we 
bow  our  heads  for  one  brief  minute  at  the  say- 
ing of  the  grace.  Even  then  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  thinking  of  what  we  are  going  to 
eat  than  to  be  asking  for  help  and  guidance  that 
we  may  eat  and  drink  to  the  glory  of  God. 
This  indifference  is  too  nearly  akin  to  the  reck- 
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lessness  that  cries  out,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die;"  while  too  often,  in  both 
cases,  the  results  of  such  eating  and  drinking  is, 
that  we  die,  as  might  be  expected. 

The  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement in  our  eating  are  neither  few  nor 
small,  but  the  first  steps  are  the  greatest,  and  a 
little  resolution  and  perseverance  there  will  ac- 
complish wonders.  In  getting  up  improved 
dishes  the  whole  hlnderance  often  lies  in  the 
neglect  to  procure  some  unaccustomed  utensil, 
as  the  small  tins  for  the  bread,  or  in  providing 
the  coarse  wheat,  or  corn,  or  oatmeal,  the  samp, 
the  hominy,  or  the  fruit — matters  very  small  in 
themselves,  though  indispensable  to  success; 
matters  that  "can  be  attended  to  at  any  time," 
and,  therefore,  very  likely  to  be  put  off  until  the 
interest  about  them  dies  away,  and  they  are  not 
attended  to  at  all.  By  such  trifling  lack  of  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  those  who  are  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  they  ought 
to  reduce  to  practice,  convictions  are  lost  which 
it  needed  only  a  little  yielding  to  confirm ;  theo- 
ries are  forgotten  which  it  needed  only  a  little 
practice  to  impress  forever  on  the  memory  and 
make  them  vital  springs  of  action.  In  this  way 
great  blessings  are  permitted  to  go  by,  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  health  and  happiness  in  the  family 
is  continued,  till  by  and  by  some  crisis  comes, 
some  loved  one  is  snatched  away,  and  the  sur- 
vivors are  left  to  reflect  that  with  an  improved 
course  of  dietetics  the  result  might  have  been 
different  Then  the  convictions  of  truth  come 
back — ah,  truth  is  mighty  and  it  will  prevail,  to 
our  loss  if  we  neglect  it,  but  if  we  obey  it,  to 
our  glorious  advantage.  A  conscientious  course 
of  right  doing  here  is  all  the  more  difficult, 
because  it  concerns  matters  in  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  we  might  innocently 
do  as  we  please,  and  because  the  temptations 
are  so  constant  and  so  "small."  Nothing  helps 
us  so  much — especially  those  of  us  not  driven 
to  carefulness  by  fear  of  immediate  physical 
suffering — as  the  making  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science, by  reflecting  that  we  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  God  for  'the  condition  in  which  we 
keep  these  bodies,  and  often  for  our  own  ability 
or  inability  to  serve  him  efficiently.  I  do  not 
say  or  intend  to  intimate  that  the  path  we  have 
been  surveying  is  the  only  one  to  be  pursued, 
but  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  responsible 
beings  and  as  Christians  to  make  the  truth  with 
regard  to  these  matters  the  subject  of  study, 
reflection,  and  action. 


He  that  would  reprove  the  world,  must  be 
one  whom  the  world  can  not  reprove. 
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NUMBER  I. 

"  "1  Tt  rORDS,"  says  a  beautiful  rhetorical  wri- 
*  *  ter,  "are  the  vesturt  which  thoughts 
weave  for  themselves."  But  they  are  more 
than  this,  /or  they  are  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present,  by  which  the 
processes  of  mind  and  the  discoveries  of  ages 
are  made  clear  to  us,  and  handed  down  to  later 
generations. 

As  thought  becomes  petrified  and  median-, 
ical,  or  expands  and  progresses,  the  result  is 
manifest  in  language.  Its  untold  possibilities 
are  waiting  to  be  evoked  from  the  lips  of  the 
people,  and  the  great  tidal  movements  which 
history  records  are  repeated  in  tidal  movements 
of  language.  Words  are  "medals  of  the  mind," 
and  characteristic  of  a  nation's  intellect  and 
ethical  standard.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
scantily  furnished  elements  of  speech  among 
the  savages.  Moffatt,  in  his  "  Scenes  of  South 
Africa,"  tells  us  of  a  tribe  who  are  sinking 
lower  and  lower  into  the  mire  of  ignorance  and 
degradation — who  once  had  a  word  signifying  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  who  have  so  entirely  lost 
it  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  remembers  of  hear- 
ing it  in  his  youth,  and  to  such  it  merely  des- 
ignated a  fabulous  ghost.  Thus  not  only  is  the 
word  lost  to  them,  but  the  spiritual  truth  also. 
Two  of  the  principal  tribes  in  Brazil  have  no 
word  in  the  least  analogous  to  our  "thanks;" 
and  it  is  staled  by  travelers  that  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  a  feeling  of  obligation  or 
gratitude  among  them. 

This  proof  of  debasement  is  not  only  mani- 
fest in  what  is  lost  or  lacking  in  language,  but 
also  in  those  words  which  are  retained  or  in- 
vented. In  the  native  language  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  there  are  four  words  to  express  the 
taking  of  human  life,  but  none  to  distinguish 
between  to  "kill"  and  to  "murder;"  and  al- 
though richly  provided  with  words  to  denote 
"  hate,"  any  thing  to  correspond  to  our  "  love  " 
is  utterly  wanting.  And  is  not  the  fact  that  the 
French  have  no  word  for  "home"  richly  sug- 
gestive of  their  domestic  relations !  while  the 
prodigal  use  of  those  words  which  should  be 
reserved  to  denote  the  highest  mysteries  of 
the  spiritual  life  or  the  darkest  passions  of  the 
soul,  on  light  and  jesting  occasions,  as  "  spir- 
ituelle,"  "perfide","  "maltn,"  etc.,  is  painfully 
conclusive  as  to  their  moral  and  religious  status  ? 
Words,  then,  are  a  moral  barometer,  and  to 
study  a  nation's  language  is  to  study  them. 
Words,  too,  are  not  infrequently  palpable  of 
certain  nationalities,  eventful  periods,  and  curi- 


ous customs.  Along  the  steps  of  years  these 
words  are  coined,  and  remain  as  monuments  to 
the  habits  and  ideas  of  generations  passed 
away,  or  fall  into  disuse,  perchance  to  be  revived 
by  some  curious  philologist,  to  float  again  upon 
the  current  of  symbolistic  speech  as  suggestive 
of  some  idealism,  or  satirical  aphorism,  too 
good  to  be  lost 

It  has  been  said  that  language  is  "fossil 
poetry ;"  but  Trench,  in  his  fine  work  on  "  The 
Study  of  Words,"  amends  this  idea  by  calling 
it  "fossil  history"  as  well;  and,  indeed,  what 
historical  geological  stratum,  with  its  workings 
and  developments,  carrying  within  itself  its 
order  of  succession,  does  the  speech  of  nations 
unfold!  By  philological  power  the  lost  threads 
of  genealogy  have  been  restored,  antique  na- 
tions have  been  set  upon  their  feet,  and  Euro- 
peans have  been  tracked  to  Oriental  fountains; 
Continuing  our  geological  metaphor,  if  we  but 
take  the  hammer  and  shiver  the  rocky  layers 
that  imbed  the  speech  of  nations,  we  shall  find 
the  connecting  link  through  all  time.  Here  are 
deposits,  not  of  stone,  chalk,  and  lime,  but 
Saxon,  Norman,  Celtic,  Danish,  and  Latin ; 
and  one  skilled  may  analyze  from  these  the  ori- 
gin and  history  of  a  nation.  Single  words  will 
suffice  us  to  traverse  vast  realms  of  historic 
lore,  and  indeed  there  are  cases  in  which  "more, 
knowledge  may  be  conveyed  by  the  history  of 
a  word  than  from  the  history  of  a  campaign." 
For  example,  what  a  history  lies  wrapped  in  the 
word  "church,"  from  the  Greek  nvpuuai;  also 
the  word  "pagan,"  which  primarily  signified 
dwellers  in  the  country,  as  distinct  from  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  !  It  came  into  its  present 
use  from  the  fact  that  those  living  upon  the 
"heaths" — heathen — and  dwelling  in  "pagus" — 
villages — were  slower  in  coming  to  the  truth 
than  those  who  in  masses  were  more  privileged 
to  hear  it. 

The  word  "sacrament"  leads  us  back  to  a 
form  of  the  Roman  law,  sacraiHentum,  signify- 
ing to  them  a  pledge  between  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, the  one  losing  the  suit  being  obliged  to 
consecrate  his  pledge  to  temple  purposes.  It 
is  next  found  in  use  among  the  Roman  soldiers, 
who  by  it  solemnly  engaged  not  to  desert  their 
standards.  From  this  the  word  was  in  vogue 
to  attest  any  solemn  oath  whatever.  These 
three  uses  of  the  word  are  found  before  the 
Church  came  into  existence.  She  first  applied 
it  to  any  solemn  mysteries,  as  the  incarnation, 
the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
the  giving  of  manna,  etc.  At  a  later  dale  the 
Christian  Church  devoted  the  word  to  signify 
baptism  and  the  Lord's-Suppen,  tracing  in  the 
former  an  analogy  to  the  plighted  troth  of 
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the  Roman  soldier,  wherein  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  fight  manfully  under  Christ's  banner,  and  the 
latter  having  reference  to  the  holy  mysteries. 
What  a  beautiful  history  has  the  word  "  frank," 
coming  down  to  us  as  it  does  with  an  ethical 
meaning,  as  the  result  of  a  national  one  t  The 
Franks  were  a  powerful  German  tribe,  who 
gave  themselves  this  proud  name,  signifying 
free;  they  were  honorably  distinguished  from 
the  Gauls  and  Romans,  being  a  ruling,  con- 
quering  people  by  their  independence,  love  of 
liberty  and  truth,  and  scorn  of  meanness  and 
tricky  dealing.  After  a  time  these  moral  dis- 
tinctions became  as  closely  associated  with  the 
name  "  frank  "  as  the  national  ones,  and  it  was 
applied  to  any  one  who  possessed  these  quali- 
ties, although  for  a  long  lime  looked  for  only  in 
men  of  this  stock.  Thus  now,  when  we  speak 
of  a  "frank  raan,"or  use  the  words  "franchise" 
or  "enfranchisement,"  as  expressive  of  civil 
conditions,  our  words  are  the  outgrowth  of  a 
grand  historic  fact 

Take  note  of  the  origin  of  the  word  "  relig- 
ion," as  indicative  of  the  status  of  mind  and 
habits  during  the  early  ages  of  Papal  domina- 
tion. At  that  period  a  religious  person  did  not 
mean  one  who  lived  in  obedience  to  the  claims 
of  God  and  bis  fellow-men,  but  one  who  was  a 
member  of  a  monkish  order.  He  who  had 
taken  a  monastic  vow  was  "religious."  A  re- 
ligious household  did  not  mean  a  Christian 
household,  but  a  monastery.  Religion  might 
not  be  embraced  by  husbands  and  wives,  par- 
ents and  children,  who  were  faithfully  walking 
in  God's  appointed  paths,  but  only  by  those 
who  in  a  cloister  followed  the  rule  of  some  mis- 
guided Benedict.  What  a  solemn  comment  this 
on  the  manner  in  which  moral  contagion  spreads 
from  thought  and  custom  to  invade  the  popular 
language ! 

Deep  freighted  with  meaning  is  the  word 
"ordeal,"  if  traced  back  to  its  origin.  It  had 
birth  from  a  Saxon  custom.  Accused  persons 
were  subjected  to  trial — ordeal — by  hot  water 
and  hot  iron.  The  following  was  the  method, 
as  described  by  an  English  writer:  The  accused 
was  forced  to  plunge  his  hand  as  far  as  the 
wrist,  or  his  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow — accord- 
ing to  his  offense — into  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  and  take  from  it  a  piece  of  iron  of  a  cer- 
tain weight,  and  carry  it  a  measured  distance 
before  dropping.  After  three  days  the  band 
was  inspected  to  see  if  "foul"  or  "clean,"  and 
judgment  pronounced  accordingly.  Does  not 
this  literally  fiery  trial  give  point  to  the  trying 
ordeals  of  our  lives? 

As  the  imaginations,  fancies,  and  emotions 
of  men  have  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  being 


bound  up  in  words,  and  thus  preserved  forever, 
language  may  be  justly  termed  "  fossil  poetry." 
The  idealism  of  language  is  a  necessary  fact. 
Words  are  emblematic,  because  things  are  em- 
blematic. If  we  examine  those  words  which 
embody  an  idea,  they  will  prove  themselves  to 
be  the  translation  of  some  fact  in  nature.  A 
single  word,  resting  on  some  deep  analogy  be- 
tween matter  and  spirit,  may  be  a  concentrated 
poem.  He  who  discovered  this  analogy  and 
coined  the  word  is  indeed  a  poet  For  exam- 
ple, let  us  look  at  a  few  of  those  words  which 
Trench  has  before  noticed.  He  who  drew  from 
that  Greek  word,  which  signifies  that  which 
will  admit  of  being  held  up  and  tried  by  the 
sunlight — its  ethical  significance  ia  the  wordB 
"sincere,"  "truthful,"  or  "transparent,"  had  a 
poet's  thought  What  an  image  of  detached 
mason-work  must  have  passed  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  that  man  who  first  spoke  of  a  "  dilapida- 
ted fortune ;"  and  many  a  man  must  have  stood 
at  the  jagged  mountain  ridges  of  Spain  before 
one  thought  to  call  them  "sierras"  or  "saws" — 
as  Sierra  Nevada;  but  that  man  coined  his 
imagination  into  a  word  which  shall  endure  as 
long  as  the  everlasting  hills  I 

Who  has  not  experienced  delight  in  discover- 
ing that  a  word  is  not  an  arbitrary  sign,  a  mere 
random  shot,  but  bears  a  real  relation  to  the 
thing  which  it  expresses?  Says  one:  "-In  a 
world  of  absolute  truth  this  would  ever  be." 
With  what  amusement  will  a  child  note  the  like- 
ness or  incongruity  between  a  name  and  a  per- 
son 1  With  what  delight  will  he  listen  when 
you  show  him  that  "abundance"  images  an 
overflowing  cup;  that  "umbrage"  idealizes  a 
shadow,  and  "fervor"  expresses  beat;  that 
"scruple"  (of  conscience)  comes  to  us  from 
scrupulus — meaning  little  bits  of  gravel,  which 
troubled  the  feet  of  the  Romans,  .in  their  very 
open  shoes — and  "scandal,"  from  the  Greek 
skandaloH,  primarily  signifying  a  trap-spring  I 

Children  are  not  alone  in  experiencing  pleas- 
ure from  these  analogies.  The  deep  hold  which 
these  take  upon  older  minds  should  be  a  mo- 
tive power  to  elevate  popular  language,  by 
avoiding  all  that  is  unseemly,  exaggerated,  and 
incongruous  in  speech,  and  choosing  such  words 
as  are  truthful  and  applicable.  Much  of  the 
wealth  of  poetical  meaning  in  words  passes 
from  us,  either  through  familiarity  or  ignorance. 
Says  Montaigne:  "'Margaret'  has  not  been 
to  us  the  'Pearl,'  nor  'Esther'  the  'Star,' 
nor  'Susanna'  the  'Lily,'  nor  'Stephen'  the 
'  Crown  !' "  But  our  dullness  does  not  dim  the 
luster  which  sheds  a  halo  about  those  spirit 
poets,  who  coined  these  idealistic  names.  One 
might  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  he  had  been 
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talking  poetry  all  his  life;  yet  speech  is  full  of 
it.  Willi  what  reckless  prodigality  do  we  pour 
forth  those  metaphorical  and  imaginative  words, 
expressive  of  beauty,  love,  longing  aspiration, 
sorrow,  and  defeat!  The  copious  realm  of 
fancies  evokes  a  ceaseless  current  of  poetical 
expression,  however  innocent  one  may  be  of 
poetical  intent. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fituess  in  the  names  of 
places  sometimes,  arising  perhaps  from  color, 
as  "  Albion,"  meaning  the  silver-coasted  isle — 
named  from  the  white  cliffs  seen  on  approach- 
ing from  certain  directions — sometimes  from 
shape,  as  in  the  Greek  name  of  Sicily,  "  Trin- 
acria  " — the  three-cornered  land — or  "  Morea," 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  and 
incised  edges  to  a  platane  leaf;  "Madeira" 
Isles,  meaning  "  wooded  ;"  and  "  Florida,"  the 
land  of  flowers ;  Port  "  Natal,"  so  named  be- 
cause discovered  on  the  dies  natalis  of  our 
Lord.  Is  there  a  poetry  iu  flowers  ?  How 
fitting,  then,  that  they  should  be  linked  to 
poesy  in  name !  Here  is  the  daisy,  "  modest, 
wee-tipped  flower" — meaning  eye  of  day — the 
intent  being  to  compare  its  yellow  disk  to  the 
sun,  and  the  white  leaflets  which  encircle  it 
to  the  spread  rays  of  the  golden  orb.  Says 
Chaucer:  "What  an  imagination  was  here,  to 
suggest  a  comparison  such  as  this,  binding 
together  the  smallest  and  the  greatest !"  The 
same  poetical  thought  may  be  seen  in  the 
naming  of  fishes,  beasts,  birds,  and  insects. 
Architecture,  too,  has  its  poetical  language,  as 
is  seen  in  the  appellation  of  "  rose  "  to  the  cir- 
cular window  of  staiued  glass,  with  its  leaf-like 
compartments ;  and  in  the  word  "  flamboyant," 
expressive  of  a  wavy,  flame-like  outline. 

What  a  glowing  poetical  thought  is  that  em- 
bodied iu  the  word  "attention,"  from  attentio, 
meaning  a  stretching-to !  in  "Aurora,"  that 
"  rosy-fingered  daughter  of  the  morn ;"  and 
"morn,"  from  a  Gothic  verb,  meaning  to 
"  dissipate,"  or  "  disperse  ;"  "  Lethe,"  another 
classicism,  meaning  the  "river  of  forgetful- 
ness,"  and  "coral,"  which  is  the  Greek  for 
"sea  damsel."  Who  that  has  felt  the  biting 
tooth  of  "  sarcasm  "  will  fail  to  see  the  aptness 
of  the  original  sarkago,  meaning  to  "tear  the 
flesh  off,"  to  flay !  In  mourning  the  "decease" 
of  friends  we  may  be  comforted,  for  it  is  but  a 
"  withdrawal ;"  and  if  we  follow  the  loved  one 
to  the  "cemetery"  it  only  places  him  in  the 
"sleeping-place,"  koimetcrion,  or,  as  the  He- 
brew has  it,  "in  the  house  of  the  living." 
Again:  what  a  touching  thought,  lit  with  im- 
mortal hope,  hallows  the  German  word  God's- 
acrt!  All  may  not  be  aware  of  the  beauties 
half  hidden  in  the  word  "tribulation."  Its 
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derivation  is  from  the  Latin  tribulum,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  instrument  with  which  the  Ro- 
man farmer  separated  the  corn  from  the  husks, 
and  tribulatio,  signifying  the  act  of  separation. 
Will  not  my  reader  admit  that  the  first  Latin 
writer  who  seized  upon  and  appropriated  this 
word  and  image  to  describe  and  illustrate  those 
processes  by  which  sorrow  and  anguish  are 
made  to  bring  out  the  pure  gold  of  character, 
produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  world 
a  concentrated  poem  of  rare  merit?  He  who 
first  perceived  the  analogy  between  the  thrash- 
ing of  wheat  and  the  thrashing  of  human  souls, 
by  which  alone  they  are  prepared  for  heavenly 
garners,  possessed  a  poetical  genius,  whether  he 
knew  it  or  not.  This  spiritual  use  of  the  word 
"tribulation"  was  unknown  to  heathen  writers, 
and  is  proof  of  what  material  may  be  to  spirit, 
and  expanded  thought  to  the  vehicle  of  language, 
under  the  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity. 

Perhaps  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
word  will  read  with  pleasure  this  gem  of  purest 
water,  from  an  old  English  poet : 

"Till  from  the  straw  the  tail  the  com  doth  beat, 
Until  the  chaff  be  purged  from  the  wheat, 
Yea,  till  the  mill  the  grains  in  puces  tear, 
The  richness  of  the  flour  will  scarce  appear. 
So  till  men's  persons  great  afflictions  touch, 
If  worth  be  found,  their  worth  is  not  so  much ; 
Because,  like  wheat  in  straw,  they  have  not  jet 
That  value  which  in  thrashing  they  may  get ; 
For  till  the  bruising  flail  of  God's  corrections 
Have  thrashed  out  of  us  our  vain  affections ; 
Till  those  corruptions  which  do  misbecome  us 
Are  by  the  sacred  Spirit  removed  from  us ; 
Until  from  us  the  straw  of  worldly  treasures, 
The  dusty  chaff  of  empty  pleasures ; 
Yea,  till  his  flail  upon  us  he  doth  lay, 
To  thrash  the  husk  of  this  our  flesh  away, 
And  leave  the  soul  uncovered ;  nay,  yet  more. 
Till  God  shall  make  our  very  spirit  poor, 
We  shall  not  up  to  highest  wealth  aspire  1 
But  tktn  we  shall,  and  that  is  my  desire  !" 


What  would  classic  Greece  be  to  us  with- 
out the  minstrelsy  of  her  Homer,  the  lofty  in- 
tellect of  her  /Eschylus,  the  cultivated  taste  of 
her  Sophocles,  and  the  impassioned  pathos  of 
her  Euripides !  What,  without  the  vivacity, 
grace,  and  lyric  beauty  of  her  Anacreon,  the 
bold  energy,  the  vivid  imagination,  and  the  full- 
ness of  her  Pindar !  And  what  would  ancient 
Rome  be  without  her  Horace,  her  Virgil,  and 
her  Lucretius  ?  What  concentration  of  iuterest 
did  the  "sweet  singer  of  Israel"  impart  to  the 
history  of  the  wonderful  nation,  as  with  inimi- 
table grace  he  sweeps  his  harp-strings  beside 
the  sacred  river,  plaintively  lamenting  the  while 
his  own  sins,  or  the  derelictions  of  his  people, 
and  anon  celebrating  the  perfection  of  Israel's 
great  Deliverer  I 
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ELIJAH  ON  MOUNT  CARMEL. 


Three  times  has  Nisan  failed  to  bring 

The  longed-for  latter  rain, 
To  Carmel's  drooping  olive  leaves 

And  Sharon's  waiting  plain. 

The  breeze  from  Lebanon  stirs  not 

Esdraelon's  withered  grain ; 
The  trembling  aloes  wait  to  bear 

The  Kedron's  voice  in  vain. 

On  Bether's  mountains  of  perfume 

The  stately  roebuck  (alls ; 
On  Bethlehem's  bare  pasture  lands 

In  vain  the  shepherd  calls. 

And  white  the  pallid  famine  came 

To  homes  of  rich  and  poor ; 
And  laid  its  heavy  hand  at  last 

On  Ahab's  palace  door. 

And  after  it,  with  fearless  step, 

And  eye  of  kindly  flame, 
From  wilds  of  Jordan,  sought  for  long, 

The  regal  Tishbite  came  1 

"  Art  come,  that  troublest  Israel  f" 

The  haughty  tyrant  said, 
"  Nay,  all  her  dire  misfortunes  rest 

Upon  thy  guilty  head !" 

Lo  1  on  the  hills  the  groves  accursed, 

Where  Baal's  altars  stand ; 
The  worship  of  thy  lather's  God 

Forgotten  in  the  land ! 

"  Now  gather  on  Mount  Carmel,  king, 

The  priests  of  thy  desire ; 
Let  him  be  God  who  answereth 

The  prayer  for  heavenly  fire !" 

They  crowd  thy  sacred  solitudes, 

O  mount  of  sea  and  land  1 
At  Baal's  altars  long  in  vain, 

Praying,  his  legions  stand. 

The  blighted  land  lay  dark  beneath, 

The  sea  swept  silent  by ; 
There  came  no  voice,  or  flame  of  fire, 

From  land,  or  sea,  or  sky  1 

But  at  the  ninth,  the  sacred  hour — 
Sacred  in  earth  and  heaven — 

The  prophet's  prayer  prevailed  with  God ; 
The  answering  sign  was  given. 

And  sea  and  land  were  witnesses, 

And  Baal's  host  when  came, 
As  in  the  wilderness  of  old, 

The  shining  heavenly  flame ! 

"  False  priests  of  falser  gods,  ye  die  ! 

By  Kishon's  stream  to-day, 
Who  durst  from  Israel's  God  to  lead 

His  chosen  flock  astray  1" 

And  haste,  O  king !  where  fair  Jeireel 

Shines  in  Esdraelon's  plain, 
Across  the  sea's  blue  flow  I  hear 

The  footsteps  of  the  rain  I 


The  types  and  miracles  are  past ; 

On  Carmel's  brow  in  vain 
The  reverent  pilgrim  seeks  the  sky 

For  heayenly  sign  again. 

And  far  off  mountains,  beautiful, 

Are  sanctified  by  prayer ; 
And  God's  own  spirit  blessings  sends 

And  witness  every-where. 

Yet  holier  seem  those  sacred  hills 

Where  visibly  He  came, 
And  signed  the  record  of  his  truth 

With  autograph  of  flame. 


DEAD  IN  THE  STREET. 


Under  the  lamplights,  dead  in  the  street, 

Delicate,  fair,  and  only  twenty, 
There  she  lies, 
Face  to  the  skies, 

Starved  to  death  in  a  city  of  plenty ; 
Spurned  by  all  that  is  pure  and  sweet, 
Hundreds  bent  upon  folly  and  pleasure, 
Hundreds  with  plenty,  aud  time,  and  leisure ; 
Leisure  to  speed  Christ's  mission  below, 

To  teach  the  erring  and  raise  the  lowly — 
Plenty,  in  charity's  name,  to  show 

That  life  has  something  divine  and  holy. 

Boasted  charms,  classical  brow, 
Delicate  features — look  at  them  now. 
Look  at  her  lips :  once  they  could  smile ; 
Eyes — well,  never  more  they  shall  beguile ; 
Never  more,  never  more  words  of  hers 

A  blush  shall  bring  to  the  saintliest  face. 
She  has  found,  let  us  hope  and  trust, 

Peace  in  a  higher  and  better  place ; 
And  yet,  despite  of  all  ill,  I  ween, 
Joy  of  some  heart  she  must  have  been. 
Some  fond  mother,  proud  of  the  task, 

Has  stooped  to  finger  each  dainty  curl ; 
Some  vain  father  has  bowed  to  ask 

A  blessing  for  her,  his  darling  girl. 
Hard  to  think,  as  we  look  at  her  there, 
Of  all  the  tenderness,  love  and  care, 

Lonely'watching  and  sore  heart-ache, 
All  the  agony,  burning  tears, 
Joys  and  sorrows,  and  hopes  and  fears, 

Breathed  and  suffered  for  her  sweet  sake. 
Fancy  will  picture  a  home  afar, 
Out  where  the  life-giving  breezes  Mow, 
Far  from  these  sudden  streets,  foukome  and  low, 
Fancy  will  picture  a  lonely  hearth. 
And  an  aged  couple  dead  to  mirth— 
An  aged  couple  broken  and  gray, 
Kneeling  beside  a  bed  to  pray ; 
Or  lying  awake  of  nights  to  hark 
For  a  thing  that  may  come  in  the  rain  and  the  dark  1 

A  hollow-eyed  woman  with  weary  feet 
Better  they  never  know 
She  whom  they  cherished  so 
Lies  this  night,  lone  and  low, 
Dead  in  the  street 
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THE  SABBATH. 


IN  this  forceful  age  the  struggle  between  sin 
and  holiness  gathers  intensity.  Christology 
is  the  main  battle-ground,  but  skirmishers  are 
deployed  against  every  Christian  institution. 
Every  post  of  importance  is  assaulted. 

The  Sabbath  stronghold  has  been  proof 
against  the  havoc  of  revolutionists  and  the  ar- 
tillery of  errorists,  but  now  it  is  in  imminent 
danger.  Not  so  much  from  the  ordnance  of 
logicians  and  dogmatists  as  from  the  shot  and 
shell  of  ficiionisis,  essay  writers,  and  journal- 
ists ;  an  incongruous  rabble,  each  fighting  like 
the  backwoodsman  at  New  Orleans,  "on  his 
own  hook."  There  is  a  clique  of  light  writers 
in  and  about  Boston,  most  of  them  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  who,  when  Chris- 
tians admit  them  to  their  homes,  undermine 
most  assiduously  the  spiritual  life  of  the  young. 
There  is  not  strong  thought  enough  in  their 
stories,  essays,  and  books  to  affect  mature 
thinkers,  but  they  certainly  hurt  those  whose 
brain  is  not  yet  steady  enough  to  fathom  their 
shallow  quibblings.  They  are  racy  and  read- 
able; attractive  from  a  profusion  of  metaphors, 
classical  allusions,  and  merry  quips.  Indeed, 
with  some  of  them,  as  in  Holmes's  "  Guardian 
Angel,"  the  trick  that  catches  young  eyes  seems 
to  be  to  see  how  near  one  can  skate  to  the 
running  water — what  fantastic  capers  he  can 
cut,  out  where  sensible  people  think  the  ice 
unsafe,  or — dropping  the  figure — how  broadly 
he  can  hint  the  obscene  and  blasphemous  with- 
out saying  it  in  plain  Saxon.  Like  a  troop  of 
school-boys,  who  have  done  the  old  tricks  over 
and  over  till  there  is  no  more  fun  in  them,  they 
are  on  the  qui  vive  for  something  that  has  the 
relish  of- daring.  Away  they  rush,  for  a  pell- 
mell  lilt  upon  orthodoxy,  while  the  unthinking 
clap  hands  and  cry,  "  Bravo !" 

The  Sabbath  has  come  in  for  a  full  share  of 
attention  from  this  spirited  coterie.  There  is 
Bayard  Taylor,  the  lynx-eyed,  with  his  mock- 
ing laugh  at  the  incongruities  of  good  people  ; 
Hawthorne,  who  though  dead  still  speaketh, 
who  described  his  Sunday  excursions  as  com- 
placently as  though  Sabbath  breaking  were  one 
of  the  marks  of  genius  ;  and  Thoreau,  who  has 
also  gone  to  stand  before  the  God  whom  he 
reviled,  whose  patient  study  of  nature  helped 
him  to  the  heart-side  of  the  artistic.  Listen  to 
him  a  moment,  en  passant.  He  was  boating 
upon  the  Concord  River,  one  Sabbath,  and 
these  are  some  of  his  reflections :  "I  am  not 
sure  but  I  should  betake  myself,  in  extremities, 
to  the  liberal  divinities  of  Greece,  rather  than 
to  my  country's  God.   Jehovah  is  not  so  much 


a  gentleman  among  gods,  not  so  gracious  and 
catholic;  he  does  not  exert  so  intimate  and 
genial  an  influence  on  nature  as  many  a  god  of 
the  Greeks."  Before  he  can  resume  his  story 
he  must  fill  a  dozen  or  more  pages  with  his 
blasphemous  spleen  against  the  New  Testament 
and  Christ  Gail  Hamilton,  too,  of  sky-rocket 
popularity,  and  sieve-like  logic — the  dash  and 
fearlessness  of  her  evolutions  draw  the  eye  of 
the  multitude.  Hence,  the  harm  of  her  careless 
shots,  dancing  out  as  she  does  from  the  ranks 
of  the  orthodox,  and  leveling  her  nimble  piece 
upon  any  weak  place  she  fancies  she  sees,  be  it 
in  the  armor  of  friend  or  foe.  While  the  young 
laugh  at  her  quips,  and  take  in,  thoughtlessly, 
her  shadowy  arguments,  the  commands  of  God 
are  robbed  of  power  over  them. 

While  strong  thinkers  are  busy  upon  discus- 
sions which  the  masses  never  read,  these  vend- 
ers of  metaphysics  for  the  million  are  poison- 
ing the  popular  mind.  Too  many  oJf  the  heavy 
artillerists  are  busy  testing  from  a  hill-top  the 
range  and  capacity  of  their  guns,  while  the 
enemy's  sharp-shooters  are  picking  off  the  best 
men  in  the  plains  below.  Only  the  "  ping  "  of 
a  bullet,  the  crack  of  a  rifle  !  Yes,  but  a  man 
goes  down  !  Only  a  story,  nothing  but  a  wordy 
sketch,  mere  literary  froth !  To  be  sure,  but 
the  dole  of  damnation  follows  it  through  the 
length  of  the  land. 

This  attack  upon  the  Sabbath  may  be  a  reac- 
tion from  New  England  over-exactness.  To 
any  but  an  iron-sided,  hickory-nerved  Puritan 
the  old  Sabbath  was  a  mild  edition  of  the 
stocks.  Their  strait-laced  ways  remind  one  of 
a  little  girl  who  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  hear- 
ing her  mother  say  that  heaven  was  one  eternal 
Sabbath.  After  worrying  over  it  some  time 
she  said,  "  Mother,  if  I 'm  real  good  up  there, 
do  n't  you  believe  God  'II  let  me  go  down  to 
hell  and  play  awhile  Saturday  afternoons  ?" 
Quite  frequently  the  sons  of  old  Calvinislic 
divines  handle  the  Sabbath  with  ungloved,  un- 
washen  hands. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  these  writers 
can  do  general  harm.  They  create  in  the  public 
mind  a  laxity  in  regard  to  Sabbath  sanctity, 
and  so  make  us  liable  to  a  greater  danger. 
Shiploads  of  semi-pagan  free-thinkers  and  Pa- 
pists are  pouring  over  our  land.  They  threaten 
our  free  institutions.  This  is  the  peril  to  which 
I  would  specially  call  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can Christians. 

Our  civilization  cost  too  much  to  be  carelessly 
endangered.  It  was  born  of  a  religious  pur- 
pose. It  was  consecrated  by  the  prayers  of 
saints  and  the  pains  of  martyrdom.  The  chrism 
upon  its  forehead  was  of  tears  and  blood.   It  is 
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the  hope  of  the  oppressed  the  world  over. 
These  hordes  of  European  peasants  come  to 
us  from  the  dens  and  caves  of  monarchical  and 
priestly  tyranny.  It  is  an  immense  work  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  self-government. 
We  must  not  let  them  bring  us  down  to  their 
low,  Old  World  standards.  Look  at  the  morale 
of  European  society.  Marriage  is  dispensed 
with  to  an  alarming  extent,  leaving  open  a 
sluiceway  for  all  manner  of  domestic  irregu- 
larities. The  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  disre- 
garded. In  Germany  the  tradesmen  think  they 
concede  a  great  deal  to  the  claims  of  the  Lord 
of  the  universe  If  they  close  their  shops  on  his 
day  while  divine  service  is  being  performed. 
They  take  down  their  blinds  and  hang  out  their 
wares  as  soon  as  the  "  amen  "  echoes  through 
the  minster.  Sabbath  eve,  so  hallowed  in 
America,  so  redolent  of  sacred  memories,  the 
mother's  prayers,  the  father's  counsel,  the  holy 
hush,  the  hour  of  worship,  giving  strength  for 
the  week  of  care,  across  the  water  is  the  most 
polluted  evening  of  the  seven.  Then  are  the 
gayest  fites  in  parlor  and  palace,  the  greatest 
rush  to  the  theater  and  opera,  the  most  brilliant 
feats  at  the  circus,  the  most  glare,  and  noise, 
and  sin.  Now,  will  we  consent  to  that  state  of 
things  in  this  country?  There  are  thousands 
of  Germans  who  are  as  determined  to  remodel 
our  institutions  as  they  are  to  make  America 
their  home.  Witness  the  Sabbath  desecrations 
of  the  Turn  Vtrtin  and'  Sangerbund.  If  they 
have  a  high  day  it' is  always  on  Sunday — bands 
of  music,  banners,  noise,  dust,  beer  drinking, 
and  debauchery.  In  an  address  at  the  Sanger- 
fest  in  Chicago  the  work  of  the  German  was 
declared  to  be  one  of  general  reconstruction. 
He  is  to  counteract,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
the  efforts  of  the  temperance  people  who  so 
maliciously  meddle  with  a  freeman's  wine  and 
lager  bier.  He  is  to  overturn  the  bigotry  that 
fences  in  the  Sabbath,  and  hinders  (?)  good  for- 
eigners from  going  upon  that  day  to  their  bier 
gar/ens,  to  carouse  and  dance,  get  drunk  and 
break  each  other's  heads. 

American  Christians  have  only  to  let  things 
drift  in  the  direction  they  are  now  taking,  and 
the  Sabbath,  the  prime  support  of  our  national 
religious  life,  is  wrecked  as  sure  as  doom. 

The  Papists  who  come  here  are  infinitely 
more  loyal  to  the  ghostly  tyrant  at  Rome  than 
to  our  free  government.  Their  purpose  to 
Romanize  America  is  not  declared,  neverthe- 
less it  is  the  corner-stone  of  their  faith.  When 
the  Catholic  vote  is  a  little  heavier  we  shall 
see.  This  freshet  of  infidels  and  Papists  does 
seriously  threaten  our  Sabbath.  Writers  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  type  weaken  its  hold  upon 


the  public  mind,  and  so  enhance  the  danger. 
To  meet  this  we  need  to  be  doctrinally  assured 
of  the  perpetual  obligatory  force  of  the  Sabbajh. 
This  may  be  argued  from  its  divine  origin,  its 
re-enactment  by  Christ,  and  its  intrinsic  idea. 

God's  first  recorded  legislative  act  was  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath.  After  the  arranging 
of  the  astronomic  dial,  and  the  creation  of  a 
human  observant  of  the  rise  and  set  of  planets, 
and  consequent  measurement  of  time,  the  first 
day  was  hallowed  to  himself.  This  was  accord- 
ing to  a  fundamental  law  of  consecration,  after- 
ward evolved  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sys- 
tems— the  first  and  best  of  every  thing  belongs 
to  God.  This  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  is 
written  not  only  on  the  first  page  of  the  Statute 
Book,  but  upon  the  consciousness  of  men  uni- 
versally. Wherever  religious  thonght  takes 
tangible  form,  and  Is  developed  into  ever  so 
simple  a  ritual,  one  day  In  seven  is  sacred  to 
some  deity.  God  re-enacted  the  Sabbath  ordi- 
nance at  the  Exodus,  and  again  upon  Sinai. 
A  word  here  about  the  Decalogue  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  Some  Biblical  institutions  are 
local  and  limited,  based  upon  a  need  that  passes 
away  with  the  people  and  time.  Others  are 
world-wide  in  application,  grounded  upon  a 
human  want  that  can  know  no  change.  Of  the 
latter  class  are  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  Deca- 
logue. Principles  as  immutable  as  truth,  as 
wide  as  eternity,  as  firm  as  the  pillars  of  Jeho- 
vah's throne,  underlie  each  commandment. 
Traced  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  Sinaitic 
granite,  and  "  written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
truly  awakened  hearts"  the  world  over,  they 
can  know  no  abrogation.  Stler  says  of  the 
Decalogue,  "It  Is  the  original  and  permanent 
law  for  alt  men-."  The  Savior  affirms  this  of 
the  Sabbath  when  he  re-enacts  it.  He  says  to 
the  quibbling,  hypocritical  Jews,  "  The  Sabbath 
is  made  for  man ;"  that  is,  it  is  not  a  distinct- 
ively Jewish  institution  ;  it  belongs  to  man — the 
race.  "And  the  Son  of  man" — the  Founder 
of  the  New  Dispensation  that  is  to  embrace  all 
men,  every-where — "  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sab- 
bath." 

The  prime  idea  of  the  Sabbath  is  indicated 
by  its  name,  which  means  "  rest"  The  reason 
given  for  hallowing  it,  was  to  commemorate 
God's  rest  after  the  work  of  creation.  We  can 
not  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  rest,  nor  of 
that  of  the  sinless  pair,  after  a  week  of  garden- 
ing in  Paradise,  but  our'  utter  weariness  gives 
the  word  strong  emphasis.  We  see  no  pros- 
pect of  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
tilings  as  shall  do  away  the  sore  need  of  rest. 
The  Sabbath  is  designed  also  to  meet  a  higher, 
a  spiritual  want,  that  of  worship-communion 
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with  God.  He  says,  "  Moreover,  also,  I  gave 
them  my  Sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me 
and  them,  that  they  may  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  that  sanctify  them."  The  Sabbath  is  a 
perpetual  institution,  because  based  upon  per- 
petual needs. 

Christians  must  not  only  be  doctrinally  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  the  Sabbath;  they  must 
guard  it  by  law.  Gail  Hamilton,  after  one  of  her 
anti-Sabbath  tirades,  performs  one  of  her  illog- 
ical evolutions,  by  growing  quite  enthusiastic 
over  the  day,  as  Christ's  resurrection  day. 
After  some  glowing  sentences,  she  asks,  "  Is 
this  a  day  to  be  proscribed  by  ought,  and  must, 
and  shall  ?"  Now  we  would  say,  its  very  beauty 
and  utility  are  a  prime  reason  for  fencing  it 
from  profane  hands.  This  republic  is  a  paragon 
among  nations,  and  any  of  us  might  wax  meas- 
urably eloquent  over  the  glory  of  our  institu- 
tions, but,  quite  recently,  we  were  obliged  to 
guard  them  by  an  "  ought,  and  must,  and  shall," 
emphasized  with  the  thunder  of  artillery. 

If  we  protect  the  Sabbath  from  these  foreign 
innovators,  it  must  be  by  a  stout  legal  hedge. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Morals  and  poli- 
tics are  not  supposed  to  be  on  speaking  terms. 
Good  men  have  seemed  to  think  they  must  let 
politics  alone,  if  they  would  keep  themselves 
clean,  so  they  have  folded  their  immaculate 
mantles  about  them,  and  let  the  wreckers, 
known  as  "politicians,"  run  the  ship  on  the 
rocks  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder.  I  think  they 
begin  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this,  and  that  they 
must  bring  politics  up,  or  politics  will  bring 
them  down.  The  running  of  such  enormous 
enginery  as  our  law-making  machine,  gives  rare 
opportunity  for  stock-jobbing  in  votes.  The 
fact  that  these  free-thinkers  club  for  infidel  in- 
terests, and  Papist  votes  are  in  the  pockets  of 
priests,  who  can  be  loyal  only  to  the  red-handed 
Church,  makes  an  infinite  danger  for  us.  Poli- 
ticians bid  for  them  by  concessions  of  principle, 
grants  of  power.  What  hope  is  there  left  for 
the  Christian  voter  ?  If  his  candidate  pledges 
himself  to  stand  for  the  right,  at  any  cost,  these 
masses  are  against  him,  and  his  defeat  is  inev- 
itable. Shall  he  "throw  away  his  vote?"  I 
would  answer  yes,  if,  for  the  present,  it  should 
seem  to  be  throwing  it  away.  It  will  not  be  so 
long ;  it  will  tell  in  due  time.  Let  Christians 
vote  as  Christians.  Let  them  put  the  suffrage 
into  cleaner  hands.  Let  them  vote  for  men  of 
right  principle,  who  will  have  respect  for  the 
"  higher  law."  Let  them  write  "  temperance  " 
and  "Sabbath  keeping"  upon  their  political 
credo,  and  God  will  give  them  victory.  They 
shall  conquer  under  the  war-cry,  "The  sword 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon  I" 


Not  only  must  Christian  men  and  women 
believe  right  and  vote  right  on  this  Sabbath 
question  ;  they  must  make  their  main  effort  in 
the  home.  Here,  after  all,  the  civilization  has 
birth.  People  who  have  agreed  that  the  Sabbath 
ought  to  be  kept  holy,  have  differed  widely  in 
regard  to  the  modus  operandi.  It  requires  some 
skill  to  steer  the  craft  between  the  Scylla  of 
Puritanic  straigbtness  and  the  Charybdis  of 
laxity.  In  the  family,  I  would  see  to  it  that  the 
Sabbath  is  the  brightest,  happiest,  and  best  day 
of  the  seven.  Nothing  lawful  should  be  spared 
to  make  it  attractive  to  the  young,  and  yet  the 
idea  of  worship  should  pervade  the  whole.  It 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  fill  the  army 
with  recruits,  if  the  uniforms,  music,  and  dress 
parades  were  dispensed  with.  Now,  if  these 
help  get  men  into  a  trade  that  means  only  kill- 
ing and  being  killed,  why  ignore  their  power 
over  younger  minds,  and  why  not  use  it  in  bet- 
ter work  ?  I  would  say,  let  the  children  be  a 
little  better  dressed  on  Sunday  than  on  week- 
days, that  with  their  notions  of  the  day  may 
be  associated  the  pleasure  they  have  in  neat 
fresh  clothing.  Let  there  be  as  little  manual 
labor  required  of  the  household  as  possible. 
The  Sunday  meals  might  be  a  trifle  more  pala- 
table than  usual,  but  they  ought  to  be  arranged 
for  on  Saturday.  All  business  should  be  laid 
aside,  not  to  be  thought  of  or  mentioned  till 
Monday  morning.  There  would  be  decided 
pecuniary  gain  in  this.  A  man  could  take  up 
knotty  problems  with  double  energy,  after  twen- 
ty-four hours'  rest  from  them.  When  they  are 
to  be  had,  there  should  be  plenty,  of  flowers 
about  the  house  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  music, 
too,  if  possible.  We  enter  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren oftenest,  with  our  good  lessons,  by  the 
gate  called  Beautiful.  It  should  be  emphatic- 
ally a  time  of  worship,  not  of  some  stern,  dis- 
tant being,  who  cares  nothing  for  us,  only  to 
catch  us  being  naughty,  that  he  may  punish  us, 
but  of  the  blessed,  gentle,  loving  Jesus,  the 
children's  very  best  friend,  who  loves  to  make 
them  happy  and  good.  If,  in  our  household,  we 
were  usually  too  foolishly  crowded  with  care  to 
take  time  at  "  prayers,"  for  talk  about  the  Bi- 
ble lesson,  and  for  singing,  I  would  see  to  it 
that  the  Sabbath  should  not  be  so  cheated. 
The  children's  Sabbath-school  lesson  should  be 
read  and  explained,  and  then  the  melodeon  or 
piano  should  be  opened,  and  every  voice,  little 
and  large,  join  in  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  Sab- 
bath should  be  a  glad,  good  day,  not  according 
to  Beecher's  super-pagan  model,  in  his  Ledger 
story,  a  day  devoted  to  the  higher  virtues,  so- 
ciality, family  love,  together  with  philosophic 
discourse.    I  would  have  the  doctrines  and 
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work  of  Christianity,  personal  piety,  earnest 
devotion,  the  themes  of  cheerful,  happy  talk,  out 
among  the  flowers  and  trees,  if  one  has  them ; 
if  not,  in  the  best  room  the  house  affords. 
Children  and  domestics  should  learn  more  about 
the  blessed  Christ  than  upon  any  other  day. 
Trained  thus  to  honoj  and  enjoy  the  Sabbath, 
they  would  be  slow  to  listen  to  the  siren  voices 
of  Christless  Christians,  or  heed  the  sarcasms 
of  illiberal  Liberalists.  They  would  be  enar- 
mored  like  Achilles,  who  was  invulnerable,  all 
but  the  heel  his  mother  held  him  by  when  she 
plunged  him  in  the  Styx,  and  that,  as  Punshon 
said,  is  not  a  part  that  is  exposed  in  aggressive 
warfare. 

Let  the  Sabbath  be  guarded  by  law,  let  it  be 
sacred  to  pure  spiritual  worship ;  then  shall  we 
look  for  a  race  of  robust  Christians,  who  shall 
make  ready  for  the  coming  Christ 


AN  ACT  WITH  CONSEQUENCES. 

"  1\/T  OTHER  wants  you  to  come  to  supper 

1V1  to-night."  These  words,  uttered  in  a 
voice  by  no  means  harmonious,  roused  me  from 
a  deep  reverie  into  which  I  had  fallen  while 
sitting  alone  before  a  huge  fire-place  at  the  close 
of  a  Winter  day.  I  turned  my  eyes  toward  the 
owner  of  the  voice — an  urchin  who  had  proba- 
bly seen  ten  or  twelve  Winters.  I  was  silently 
proceeding  to  make  hira  a  study  when  he  said, 
"  I  s'pose  I  shall  tell  her  you  will  come." 

"You  may  tell  her  I  will  come,"  was  my  reply. 
I  had  learned  from  experience  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  send  complimentary  messages. 

It  was  not  yet  dark,  and  supper  would  not 
be  ready  till  some  time  after  dark.  I  knew  that 
if  I  went  much  before  supper-time  I  should  be 
in  the  way.  So  I  kept  my  seat  and  resumed 
my  meditations. 

But  I  have  not  yet  told  the  reader  where  I 
was,  and  what  my  employment  was.  For  aught 
he  knows  I  may  have  been  a  patriotic  prize- 
fighter or  the  secretary  of  an  oil  company.  In 
point  of  fact  I  was  a  school-master.  I  was 
teaching  a  district  school  in  Loonville,  Massa- 
chusetts. I  was  under  an  engagement  to  teach 
for  three  calendar  months.  I  was  to  receive 
twenty  dollars  a  month  and  my  board.  The 
reader  may  think  it  the  day  of  small  things  so 
far  as  wages  was  concerned;  but  he  should 
remember  that  dollars  were  not  as  small  then 
as  they  are  now.  A  dollar  would  purchase 
something  then. 

I  had  been  teaching  three  weeks  when  my 
reverie  was  disturbed,  as  stated  above.  I  had 
earned  about  fifteen  dollars,  and  had  learned  a 


great  many  things  that  are  not  taught  in  col- 
lege. 

The  school  in  Loooville  was  kept  in  a  long, 
low  building,  abundantly  ventilated — not  how- 
ever by  design.  I  was  expected  to  require  its 
daily  occupants  to  "go  over"  certain  pages  of 
the  text-books  in  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
and  geography,  to  set  a  certain  number  of 
copies,  to  make  and  mend  a  certain  number  of 
pens,  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  flogging,  and, 
at  the  close  of  my  term  of  service,  to  hold  a 
public  examination,  at  which  each  pupil  was 
expected  to  answer  questions  upon  which  he 
had  been  specially  drilled  for  the  occasion. 

I  have  not  yet  told  the  reader  how  I  came  to 
be  a  school-master.  It  came  to  pass  on  this 
wise.  I  was  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class 
in  Brightville  University.  It  was  then  the  cus- 
tom for  a  majority  of  the  students  to  teach 
school  for  two  or  three  months  in  Winter.  The 
Winter  vacation  was  a  long  one. 

Early  in  December  the  number  of  students 
began  to  diminish,  as  one  after  another  left  to 
keep  school.  Nearly  all  the  earnest  students 
left  several  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  remaining  members  were  not  very  profit- 
able associates. 

One  day,  about  four  weeks  before  the  close 
of  the  term,  a  burly  citizen  called  at  my  room, 
and  contrived  to  get  an  invitation  to  take  a  seat, 
which  invitation  I  desired  to  withhold ;  for  I 
had  just  opened  Kenilworth. 

"I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Johnson,  your  room- 
mate, I  believe,'1  said  he,  in  a  tone  that  did  not 
impress  me  favorably.  I  suspected  that  he  was 
a  neighboring  farmer,  whose  turkeys  or  chickens 
had  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  who  was  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

"Mr.  Johnson  has  left  college  to  teach 
school,"  was  my  not  very  gracious  reply. 

"  I 'm  sorry,"  said  he,  "  I  had  counted  on 
getting  him  to  teach  our  school.  He 's  gone, 
you  say.    Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  ?" 

"  Get  somebody  else." 

"Well,  I  reckon  I  shall  be  obliged  to.  Do  n't 
you  suppose  you  could  teach  a  good  school?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  not  looking  up  from  my 
book. 

"What  will  you  teach  our  school  for?" 
"  Twenty  dollars  and  board,"  still  keeping  on 
reading. 

"It's  a  bargain.  We  shall  want  you  to  be- 
gin next  Monday..  I  will  come  in  for  you  on 
Saturday." 

I  closed  my  book  and  rose  with  some  mani- 
festations of  discomposure.  I  had  not  cherished 
the  slightest  intention  of  teaching.  There  was 
no  pecuniary  necessity  in  the  case.   I  had 
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answered  his  question  at  random.  I  had  named 
a  price  which  I  supposed  would  cause  him  to 
decamp.  The  average  wages  received  by  stu- 
dents was  about  sixteen  dollars.  One  who  has 
since  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  received  eighteen  dollars  in  con- 
sequence of  his  experience  and  superior  ability. 
Before  I  had  time  to  think  what  I  should  say, 
my  visitor  remarked : 

"  I  take  it  you  are  a  man  to  stick  to  your 
word." 

"Well?"  said  I,  in  a  tone  representing  an 
interrogation  point. 

"You  said  you  would  teach  our  school  for 
twenty  dollars,  and  I  said  I  would  give  it ;  so 
a  bargain  has  been  made." 

"  I  never  taught  school  a  day  in  my  life." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  you  said  you  could  keep 
a  good  school,  and  the  president  said  so  too. 
He  is  a  man  that  I  rely  upon." 

"And  so,  knowing  that  Johnson  was  gone, 
you  came  to  set  a  trap  for  me  ?" 

"Just  about  so;  and  you  have  put  your  foot 
in  it,  and  I  'ye  got  you  safe.  The  president — 
he  used  to  preach  in  our  place — said  that  if  I 
could  get  you  I  need  not  look  any  further.  He 
advised  me  to  bid  as  high  as  twenty  dollars : 
he  said  you'd  be  cheap  at  that,  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  wrong." 

I  saw  that  my  retreat  was  cut  off.  I  had 
hoped  to  escape  by  stating  the  circumstances 
to  the  president,  and  asking  him  not  to  excuse 
me. 

"You  go  and  see  the  president.  He  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  all  right  He  knows  me.  I  '11 
wait  here  till  you  come  back." 

I  went  to  the  president  and  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  interview  narrated  above.  He 
smiled,  as  we  loved  to  see  him  smile,  and 
said : 

"  My  friend  Halsey  is  a  shrewd  man.  I  sent 
him  to  you  because  I  thought  it  would  be  more 
for  your  advantage  to  teach  three  months  than 
to  remain  here.  You  are  in  advance  of  your 
class*  in  your  studies,' and  it  will  do  you  good  to 
have  a  new  kind  of  mental  exercise.  Your 
mind  will  grow  more  by  teaching  than  by  con- 
tinuing your  studies  here  under  present  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  teaching." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  teaching.  You  will  learn  to  teach 
by  teaching,  and  you  will  learn  a  great  many 
other  things." 

As  I  had  great  respect  for  the  president's 
opinion  I  returned  to  my  room  not  unwilling  to 
complete  the  arrangement  with  my  shrewd  em- 
ployer.  As  soon  as  I  opened  the  door  of  my 
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room  he  rose  and  said :  "  You  will  be  ready 
when  I  come  for  you  on  Saturday." 

As  uttered,  it  constituted  a  declarative  rather 
an  interrogative  sentence.    I  bowed  an  assent. 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  be  here  pretty  early. 
Good-by." 

Thus  the  reader  knows  how  I  came  to  be  a 
school-master.  He  does  not  yet  know  how  I 
succeeded  in  teaching  and  keeping  school 
during  the  three  weeks  previous  to  the  urchin 
utterance  recorded  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

My  employer  brought  me  to  Loonville  on 
Saturday,  and  placed  me  with  Widow  Jones — 
a  boarding  place  in  all  respects  comfortable.  I 
assumed  the  air  of  one  who  had  never  done 
any  thing  but  keep  school  I  made  careless  in- 
quiries respecting  the  acts  of  my  predecessor, 
and  soon  succeeded — as  I  afterward  learned — 
in  convincing  those  that  I  met  with  that  I  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  every  thing  pertaining  to 
school-keeping  as  an  art.  The  first  day  of 
service  was  a  tolerably  quiet  one.  I  adopted 
provisionally  the  classification  of  my  predeces- 
sor, and  did  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary 
and  proper.  It  was  quickly  seen  that  some  of 
the  ways  of  the  new  master  were  different  from 
those  of  the  old  one.  The  disposition  of  the 
American  mind  to  regard  novelty  and  improve- 
ment as  synonymous  was  not  without  service 
to  me.  On  the  second  day  there  were  some 
signs  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  larger  pupils.  Applications  to  "go  out" 
were  numerous  and  loud.  At  first  I  granted 
the  desired  permission ;  but  I  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  refuse.  The  refusal  produced  a 
moment's  stillness,  when  the  largest  boy  in 
school  asked  to  go  out  When  I  replied  in  the 
negative  he  rose  and  was  proceeding  to  leave 
the  room,  just  as  though  I  had  said  yes  instead 
of  no.    I  asked  him  : 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  heard  what  you  said." 

I  bowed  to  him  as  if  all  was  right.  He  left 
the  room,  when  I  locked  the  door  and  put  the 
key  in  my  pocket.  As  there  was  no  vestibule 
to  the  school-room,  and  as  the  thermometer 
was  about  twenty  below  the  freezing  point,  a 
protracted  absence  from  the  school-room  did 
not  seem  desirable.  The  boy  seemed  to  be  of 
that  opinion,  for  he  soon  tried  the  handle  of  the 
door.  Finding  it  fast  he  knocked,  and  called 
out  to  some  one  to  open  the  door : 

"  I  say,  master,  do  you  hear  ?  I  want  the 
door  open." 

"  Yes,  I  hear,"  was  my  reply. 

I  did  not  stop  from  my  work — that  of  setting 
copies.  He  made  some  noise  at  the  door,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  force  it   When  he  could 
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no  longer  stand  the  cold  he  went  to  a  grocery 
not  far  distant,  and  remained  till  school  was 
out.  He  then  came  for  his  hat  and  went  home, 
but  said  nothing  about  the  adventures  of  the 
morning.  The  next  day  he  was  absent;  but 
the  day  after  he  was  in  his  seat  and  behaved 
perfectly  well.  I  saw  no  further  signs  of  in- 
subordination. If  I  had  manifested  any  dis- 
composure at  the  incipient  rebellion  I  should 
probably  have  had  some  trouble  in  establishing 
my  authority.  It  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
pupils  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
stereotype  mode  of  conducting  schools.  Hence 
I  was  obliged  to  consider  what  I  had  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  At  first  the  pupils  thought  their 
new  master  had  strange  ways,  and  perhaps  had 
some  doubts  as  to  his  capacity  to  keep  school. 
But  they  found  themselves  interested  in  having 
their  attention  directed  to  things  rather  than  to 
words.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "What  kind 
of  a  school  have  you  this  Winter  ?"  a  boy  re- 
plied, "  It  is  a  very  interesting  school,  but  I 
do  n't  know  as  we  learn  as  much  as  we  did  last 
Winter." 

"What  is  the  reason  ?"  was  asked. 

"Well,  the  master  keeps  us  doing  so  many 
things  that  are  not  in  the  book  that  we  have 
not  gone  half  so  far  as  we  had  gone  last  year 
at  this  time." 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  lad's  method  of 
estimating  progress  is  regarded  by  numberless 
parents  as  the  true  one. 

To  return  to  my  invitation  to  supper.  I 
waited  till  dark,  and  then  dusting  my  clothes 
and  hat  as  well  as  I  could  without  a  brush,  and 
washing  my  hands  in  snow,  I  set  out  for  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Reed,  the  mother  who  wanted 
me  to  come  to  supper.  As  I  drew  near  the 
house  I  saw  that  the  parlor  was  lighted,  and 
through  the  uncurtained  window  I  saw  several 
persons  whose  appearance  indicated  that  they 
were  not  denizens  of  Loonville.  They  were 
introduced  to  me  as  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
Mary,  my  niece."  I  bowed  respectfully  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hill,  and  rather  awkwardly,  I  fear,  to 
Mary,  whom  I  addressed  as  Miss  Hill. 

"You  must  not  call  her  Miss,"  said  Mrs.  Reed ; 
"  she  is  to  be  one  of  your  scholars." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  replied.  Mary 
shrunk  somewhat  in  her  womanly  appearance 
as  this  announcement  was  made.  I  do  not  think 
I  appeared  to  advantage  at  the  lea-table  or 
during  the  evening.  The  presence  of  my  new 
pupil  exercised  a  singular  constraint  upon  me. 

I  learned  from  her  mother  that  they  resided 
in  a  manufacturing  town  at  the  East,  and  that 
Mary  had  come  to  spend  the  Winter  with  her 
aunt  and  attend  school.    She  wished  to  study 


Latin,  and  hence  must  needs  attend  a  school 
taught  by  a  collegian. 

The  next  morning  I  found  Mary  in  the  school- 
room with  her  Latin  grammar,  dictionary,  and 
Virgil,  and  with  a  face  somewhat  brighter  than  it 
was  in  Mrs.  Reed's  parlor.  I  anticipated  Bag- 
net's  idea,  that  discipline  must  be  maintained, 
and  treated  her  as  though  I  were  accustomed 
to  admit  quite  a  number  of  such  girls  every 
day.  I  think  I  detected  a  half-roguish  smile 
on  her  lips  as  I  assigned  her  a  seat,  where  she 
would  be  directly  under  my  eye. 

Mary  was  well-nigh  woman  grown,  was  well 
dressed,  and  presented  an  appearance  quite 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
school.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  or  not 
she  was  an  object  of  jealousy  and  envy.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  all  my  actions  in  any  way  relating 
to  her  were  carefully  observed.  During  the 
first  day  of  her  presence  in  school  I  was  obliged 
several  times  to  issue  the  order  "attend  to  your 
books,"  because  I  saw  the  majority  of  the 
school  attending  to  her.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  I  overheard  one,  to  whom  I  had  admin- 
istered a  personal  rebuke,  say  to  her  neighbor, 
"  He  need  n't  say  any  thing ;  he  looked  at  her 
himself  a  great  deal  more  than  I  did."  Per- 
haps I  did,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
young  are  prone  to  exaggeration  in  their  state- 
ments. 

As  Mary  was  the  only  Latin  scholar  in  the 
school,  and  as  I  had  no  assistant,  it  followed 
that  when  I  was  engaged  in  hearing  her  all 
other  exercises  except  that  of  study  were  sus- 
pended. She  was  quick  to  learn,  and  was  very 
studious.  She  got  very  long  lessons,  and  as  it 
required  a  good  deal  of  time  to  hear  them  prop- 
erly, I  was  thinking  of  some  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty,  when  one  day  my  employer  called  at 
the  close  of  school  and  said,  "Master,  don't 
you  think  you  give  that  Latin  girl  more  than 
her  part  of  the  school  hours  ?" 

"  I  do,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Well,  then,  why  not  alter  your  course  ?" 

"  I  mean  to."  ' 

"  When  ?" 

"  To-morrow." 

"All  right;  good  day." 

That  evening  I  called  on  Mary  and  stated  the 
difficulty,  and  suggested  that  I  should  supple- 
ment the  school  recitations  by  calling  on  her  in 
the  evening.  The  objection  she  urged  was  that 
she  was  unwilling  to  consume  so  much  of  my 
valuable  time.  Having  satisfied  her  on  that 
point,  she  suggested  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
necessary  for  her  to  come  to  the  school-house, 
as  she  could  study  with  less  distraction  at 
home.   This  was  giving  me  more  time  for  my 
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other  pupils  than  I  contemplated  when  I  made 
the  proposal  to  hear  her  at  night.  I  could  not 
tell  her  that  I  wanted  her  in  the  school-room  to 
look  at,  and  that  I  had  changed  the  position  of 
my  desk  so  that  the  light  would  be  reflected 
from  her  countenance  to  my  eye  without  awak- 
ening the  supposition  that  the  eye  sought  the 
light.  There  was  no  hetp  for  it.  To  her  ques- 
tion whether  she  could  not  learn  more  by  study- 
ing in  her  quiet  room  than  amid  the  buzz  and 
varied  recitations  of  the  school-room,  I  was 
compelled  to  give  an  affirmative  answer. 

The  vacant  seat  was  filled  by  a  strapping  lass 
from  the  back  settlement.  She  would  have 
afforded  me  some  amusement  if  I  had  been  in 
a  mood  to  be  amused.  Though  it  was  not  a 
cloudy  day,  yet  the  room  seemed  dark  and 
gloomy.  The  furtive  whispers  were  louder  and 
could  not  be  passed  over  with  the  pretense  that 
they  were  not  heard.  The  pupils  were  more 
stupid  than  usual,  and  father  Time  moved  his 
carriage  more  slowly.  All  these  things  so  af- 
fected me  that  one  of  the  lads,  in  a  spirit  of 
genuine  benevolence,  whispered  to  another, 
"  Look  out,  Jim,  or  you  will  catch  it  before 
school  is  out.    Master 's  cross  to-day." 

The  school-room  gradually  grew  lighter  as 
the  days  wore  on,  but  father  Time  did  not 
quicken  his  pace  during  the  day,  but  made  up 
for  his  moderation  by  day  by  the  swiftness  with 
which  he  hurried  on  after  nightfall. 

The  president  by  whose  advice  and  consent 
I  had  become  a  pedagogue,  had  advised  me  to 
visit  my  pupils  at  their  homes  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  their  parents.  "There  will  be," 
said  he,  "  several  advantages  attending  such  a 
course.  You  will  see  how  folks  live  in  the 
country,  and  you  will  please  the  parents  by  the 
interest  you  show  in  their  children,  and  will  be 
disposed  to  take  your  side  in  case  of  discipline ; 
besides,  the  boys  whom  you  have  seen  at  home 
with  their  parents  will  not  easily  set  themselves 
against  you." 

I  had,  in  accordance  with  this  good  advice, 
visited  quite  a  number  of  my  constituents  with 
effect,  even  greater  than  I  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect It  was  rarely  the  case  that  the  children 
whose  homes  I  had  visited,  did  not  at  once 
manifest  increased  interest  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  school. 

The  necessity  of  hearing  Miss  Hill's  recita- 
tions in  the  evening  put  an  end,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  my  laudable  and  useful  plan  of  vis- 
itation. This  had  a  damaging  effect  on  my 
popularity  with  the  unvisited,  and  to  a  report 
that  the  master  was  possessed  with  the  girl 
from  the  East,  and  had  lost  all  interest  in  the 
school. 
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My  term  of  service  drew  toward  a  close.  I 
can  not  say  that  I  looked  forward'  to  the  closing 
day  without  regret  I  had  learned  something 
about  plain  people.  I  had  brought  myself  into 
closer  sympathy  with  the  young,  I  had  got 
clearer  conceptions  of  elementary  truths,  and  I 
had  formed  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Hill. 

My  closing  examination  passed  off  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  minister  and  Judge  White. 
The  latter  was  pleased  to  say  that  it  was  not 
mechanical.  The  multitude  considered  the  ex- 
amination as  defective,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
failures — a  thing  which  did  not  occur  in  former 
times,  since  each  one  was  previously  informed 
of  the  exact  questions  he  was  to  answer. 

I  made  a  short  closing  address  to  my  pupils 
after  the  visitors  had  retired.  I  was  sorry  to 
observe  some  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  I  parted  with  them  with  regret.  I  had 
really  labored  to  benefit  them,  and  hence  had 
become  attached  to  them.  It  grieved  me  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  sympathize  with  me.  I 
was  young  then.  I  have  since  learned  not  to 
demand  sympathy.  I  should  have  known  that 
the  joyous  feeling  in  view  of  a  vacation  occupied 
their  minds.  « 

One  quiet,  bright-eyed,  red-cheeked,  fair  girl, 
Miss  Phoebe  Ann  Stearns,  wept  during  my 
speech.  She  had  always  Men  the  most  atten- 
tive pupil  in  the  school ;  she  never  missed  a 
point,  but  seemed  very  bashful,  and  hence  I  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  her  except  in  connection 
with  her  recitations.  I  shook  hands  at  parting 
with  my  older  pupils.  She  held  out  her  hand 
timidly,  and  again  the  tears  welled  up  in  her 
bright  eyes. 

I  returned  to  college  and  found  most  of  my 
classmates  at  their  posts.  Those  of  us  who  had 
been  teaching  met  occasionally  to  compare 
notes,  and  to  give  account  of  our  adventures. 
I  must  confess  that  the  accounts  related  to  the 
young  ladies  in  the  school  or  the  place  rather 
than  to  efforts  to  enlighten  the  youthful  mind. 
It  Was  on  this  wise  that  the  name  of  Mary  Hill 
became  known  in  college. 

The  Summer  vacation  was  approaching.  How 
should  it  be  spent?  My  home  was  in  the  city. 
The  family  were  at  a  watering-place  which  I 
had  no  desire  to  visit  Several  of  my  class- 
mates intended  to  visit  the  places  where  tbey 
had  taught  school.  Why  should  not  I  go  to 
Loonville?    I  determined  to  go  to  Loonville. 

I  reached  tKe  place  at  the  close  of  a  delight- 
ful day  in  June.  After  tea  I  took  a  walk.  I 
did  not  perhaps  set  out  with  the  design  of  call- 
ing anywhere,  but  I  did  happen  to  walk  toward 
Mrs.  Reed's  residence.   On  my  way  I  met 
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Phoebe  Ann.  I  never  saw  a  countenance  un- 
dergo a  more  rapid  change,  and  1  never  saw  a 
countenance  put  on  a  more  beautiful  expression. 
That  welcome  alone  would  more  than  have  paid 
me  for  my  trouble  in  coming  to  Loonville.  I 
offered  her  my  hand,  which  was  timidly  taken, 
and  as  I  said  1  was  glad  to  see  her  the  tears 
filled  her  eyes  as  of  old.  I  found  she  was  out 
for  a  walk,  so  I  turned  and  walked  with  her, 
and  conversed  with  her  respecting  her  studies. 
I  learned  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  her 
heart  to  prepare  herself  for  a  teacher.  I  was 
sorry  that  I  had  not  learned  that  feet  during 
my  term  of  school  teaching,  as  I  could  have 
been  of  material  service  to  her.  I  told  Iter  1 
purposed  to  spend  the  whole  vacation  in  Loon- 
ville, and  that  I  would  give  Iter  lessons  daily. 
She  did  not  accept  it  as  promptly  as  I  could 
desire.  I  presumed  she  had  to  ask  her  moth- 
er's  consent 

We  reached  her  home,  a  very  small  house ; 
it  was  not  even  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
cottage.  She  did  not  ask  me  to  enter,  but 
lingered  at  the  door. 

"I  will,  if  you  please,  go  in  and  see  your 
mother,"  said  I. 

She  led  the  way,  without  speaking,  into  a 
very  neat  but  plainly  furnished — I  might  almost 
say  unfurnished — room.  Her  mother  received 
me  with  courtesy,  but-  not  with  cordiality.  I 
remembered  I  bad  not  called  there  during  my 
residence  as  a  teacher.  Phoebe  Ann  was  silent 
Topics  of  conversation  being  difficult  to  find,  I 
said,  "  Your  daughter,  I  learn,  desires  to  fit  her- 
self for  a  teacher.  I  shall  speBd  my  vacation 
in  the  place,  and  will  with  pleasure  give  her' 
such  instruction  as  I  may  be  able  to  give." 

"We  are  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  she, 
*■  but  Phoebe  will  not  be  able  to  accept  your  offer." 

I  waited  in  vain  for  a  statement  of  reasons. 
When  1  took  my  leave  Mrs.  Stearns  did  not 
invite  me  to  call  again.  I  was  somewhat  piqued 
at  her  neglect,  but  resolved  that  the  daughter 
should  not  suffer  on  account  of  the  pride  of  the 
mother.  I  strolled  by  the  bouse  the  next  morn- 
ing early,  and  found  Phoebe  at  work  in  the  gar- 
den. I  leaned  on  the  fence  and  drew  her  into 
conversation.  At  evening  I  stopped  before  the 
open  door,  and  by  dint  of  diplomacy  I  got  an 
invitation  to  enter.  Conversation  flagged,  and 
yet  I  lingered.  I  had  a  sort  of  intuitive  per- 
ception that  my  lingering  was  agreeable  to 
Phoebe.  For  her  sake  I  endured  the  coldness 
of  the  mother. 

'  "You  were  disappointed  in  not  meeting  your 
Latin  pupil,"  said' Mrs.  Stearns.  "She  unex- 
pectedly was  called  asway  yesterday  morning,  as 
I  suppose  you  know." 
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"Any  of  her  friends  ill?"  said  I. 
"  I  do  not  know." 

I  noticed  that  Phoebe  Ann  was  very  attentive 
to  the  conversation  respecting  Miss  Hill.  I 
was  sorry  to  think  how  jealous  girls  are  of  one 
another. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  keep  a  daily  journal 
of  my  proceedings  at  Loonville.  I  spent  the 
vacation  there,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  Phoebe 
Ann,  to  her  mother's  evident  disapprobation. 
One  evening  as  I  called,  she  told  Phoebe  to  leave 
the  room,  as  she  wished  to  speak  to  me  alone. 

"You  are,"  said  she  to  me,  quite  abruptly, 
"  wealthy,  and  know  nothing  of  the  troubles  of 
life,  and  do  n't  know  how  to  sympathize  with 
the  poor,  but  I  believe  you  have  a  kind  heart 
and  mean  to  do  right  I  believe  you  mean  to 
be  kind  to  my  daughter  ;  but  — .  She  has  a 
very  decided  intellectual  taste,  and  you  are  the 
only  cultivated  person  she  has  met  with.  I  am 
sure  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  discontinuing 
your  visits." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Stearns,"  I  remarked,  "your 
solicitude  for  your  daughter  is  natural,  and  I 
honor  you  for  it.  You  do  me  no  more  than 
justice  when  you  say  I  would  not  injure  her. 
I  trust  1  have  not  done  so.  If  you  think  best  I 
will  leave  the  place  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  do  think  it  best,  and  I  am  happy  to  know 
(hat  I  have  not  misjudged  you." 

"  Thanks  ;  you  will  not  object  to  her  taking  a 
short  walk  with  me  this  evening." 

"  I  would  -rather  not ;  but  I  will  not  object." 

Phoebe  Ann  was  called,  and  we  walked  out 
of  the  village.  It  was  a  pleasant  moonlight 
evening,  and  we  kept  on  walking.  In  short,  we 
took  a  very  long  walk,  and  was  gone  a  long 
time.  When  we  returned  nearly  all  the  lights 
of  the  village  were  extinguished.  As  we  drew 
near  the  home  of  Phoebe  we  saw  the  mother 
standing  at  the  gate,  where  she  had  been  stand- 
ing for  hours.  Phoebe  was  hanging  on  my  arm, 
but  left  me  and  ran  and  threw  her  arms  around 
her  mother's  neck,  as  if  to  forestall  censure  by 
kisses.  I  entered  the  house  with  them  and  sat 
down.  Mrs.  Stearns  was  silent,  and  her  coun- 
tenance wore  an  expression  of  intense  anxiety, 
not  to  say  agony. 

"Mrs.  Stearns,"  said  I,  "you  were  pleased 
to  say  that  you  believed  me  to  possess  a  kind 
heart,  and  not  to  be  destitute  of  principle.  Have 
you  confidence  enough  in  me  to  commit  your 
daughter's  happiness  to  my  keeping  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  man  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  Phoebe  and  I  intend  to  be  mar- 
ried in  due  time,  provided  you  do  not  withhold 
your  consent." 
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Phoebe  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's 
neck,  and  bestowed  another  shower  of  kisses 
in  order  to  forestall  any  objections.  Mrs.  Stearns 
rose  and  retired  to  her  bedroom.  Pboebe  fol- 
lowed, but  soon  came  back  and  stayed  with  me 
till  near  daylight. 

I  did  not  leave  town  the  next  morning,  as  I 
had  offered  to  do,  not  being  satisfied  that  Mrs. 
Stearns  wished  it 

I  returned  to  college  at  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, and  gave  diligent  attention  to  my  studies  and 
to  letter-writing.  I  addressed  my  letters  inside 
to  "  my  dear  Phosbe-bird,"  thus  making  a  par- 
tial change  in  her  name.  A  more  radical  change 
was  effected  at  the  close  of  my  professional 
studies.  I  have  now  told  you  what  came  of  my 
teaching  school  in  Loonville. 
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Thou  art  not  lost  to  me  I 
The  days,  and  weeks,  and  years 
Are  slowly  gathered  in  ; 
While  I,  through  painful  ways  and  tears, 
Sharp  conflicts  oft  with  sin, 
The  happy  heights  sometimes,  and  victor's  song 

Sweet  triumph  over  wrong, 
Still  slowly  with  the  years  climb  on  my  way. 
Yet  though  alone  my  struggling  feet  press  on, 

And  day  by  day 
I  miss  thee,  know  that  thou  art  gone, 
Yet  still  I  say. 
Not  lost  to  me ! 

Not  lost  to  me ! 
I  can  not  see 

Through  the  thick  veil  that  hides  thee  from  my  sight ; 

A  steadfast  light 
Bums  ever  for  my  journeying,  but  it  shines 
Only  along  the  way  marked  out  for  me ; 

It  sendeth  forth  no  lines 

Piercing  the  mystery 
Which  holds  and  hides  thee  from  my  longing  eyes. 

So  the  suns  set  and  rise — 

But  through  my  good  and  ill, 

My  heart  it  sayeth  still, 
Not  lost  to  me  I 

Not  lost  to  me  I 
My  heart  so  often  feels  the  heavy  weight 
Of  cares  and  crosses  as  I  onward  go ; 
The  path  that  leads  unto  that  fair  estate 

Which  thou  hast  reached,  I  know 
Must  be  a  path  of  trial.    All  the  dross 

Must  in  these  furnace  fires  be  purged  away ; 
Yet  day  by  day, 
Though  so  upheld  by  stronger  hand  than  thine, 

A  voice  within  my  heart  calls  out  for  thee. 
Thine  Is  the  victor's  palm,  the  conflict  still  is  mine ; 
I  wait,  and  waiting,  say, 
Not  lost  to  me  1 


Not  lost  to  me ! 
I  may  not  hear  thy  voice. 
Nor  feel  the  loving  pressure  of  thy  hand ; 
Amid  the  dust,  the  heat,  the  jarring  noise 
Of  the  world-ways  I  stand. 
I  would  not  leave  my  work  undone ; 

Nay,  I  would  run 
With  patience  all  the  race  He  sets  for  me ; 
I  would  not  be  set  free 
From  heaviest  cross  His  hand  hath  on  me  laid  ; 
Yet,  doth  it  grieve  Him  that  when  I  have  prayed 
"Thy  will  be  done," 
An  under  thought  hath  ran 
Of  longing  for  the  end,  a  thought  of  thee  ? 
For  through  each  day,  its  comforts  or  its  pain, 
Backward  and  forward  chimes  the  sweet  refrain, 
"Not  lost  to  me  1" 

Thou  art  not  lost  to  me  I 

I  know  that  thou  wouldst  say ; 
"Be  still,  be  strong  1 
Look  ever  upward  through  tby  toilsome  way, 

It  only  seemeth  long. 
The  stony  heights  but  lift  thee  nearer  heaven ; 

Thy  trials  are  but  given 
To  draw  thee  out  of  self  and  into  God ; 

The  Master's  feet  have  trod 
Each  thorny  way  he  leads  his  chosen  through. 
And  I,  while  thou  shalt  follow  firm  and  true, 

I  am  not  lost  to  thee  I" 

Thank  God,  not  lost ! 
Not  even  Death  can  build  up  wall  so  high, 
Can  bar  so  surely  even  his  iron  gates, 
As  to  make  barriers  Love  can  not  o'erleap ; 
Not  even  Death  can  plunge  a  gulf  so  deep 
Out  of  which  Love  shall  not  arise,  arise  I 
My  heart  exults  and  waits- 
Love  never  dies  I 

Death  bars  his  doors,  but  mightier  hand  shall  shake 
To  deep  foundation  stone  his  ponderous  walls. 

Our  human  hearts  may  break, 
May  reach  out  lovingly  with  yearning  calls ; 
To  outward  sense  there  cometh  no  reply ; 
But  through  our  souls  there  ringeth,  "  Victory  I" 
For  love  shall  live,  for  God  himself  is  Love, 
And  love  which  is  of  God  shall  changeless  prove. 
And  who  in  Christ  on  earth  are  joined  in  soul 
Shall  still  be  one  while  still  the  ages  roll. 


NATURE. 


O  nature  !  by  impassioned  hearts  alone 
Thy  genuine  charms  are  felt.    The  vulgar  mind 
Sees  but  the  shadow  of  a  power  unknown  ; 
Thy  loftier  beauties  beam  not  to  the  blind 
And  sensual  throng,  to  groveling  hopes  resign'd ; 
But  they  who  high  and  lofty  thoughts  inspire, 
Adore  thee,  in  celestial  glory  shrined, 
In  that  diviner  fane,  where  love's  pure  fire 
Burns  bright,  and  genius  tunes  his  loud  immortal 
lyre. 
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HILDREN 


LITTLE  DORMOUSE'S  EXCURSION. 

LITTLE  CHARLEY  DORMOUSE  awoke 
one  fine  Spring  morning  from  his  three 
months'  nap,  and  after  rubbing  his  sleepy  eyes 
with  his  furry  paws  and  stretching  his  little 
duck-legs,  he  began  to  feel  unaccountably  hun- 
gry. Luckily  for  him  his  good  mother  had 
stored  away  many  treasures  from  the  hazel 
bough  over  his  head,  and  some  seeds  of  the 
hawthorn  berries,  besides  a  handful  of  cherry- 
stones, which  the  wasteful  birds  had  thrown 
away.  He  could  feast  at  his  ease  and  make  his 
dessert  out  of  barley  grains  and  kernels  of  corn 
from  the  same  bountiful  stores.  Mother  Dor- 
mouse was  a  good  provider,  and  knew  that  her 
family  would  be  wide  awake  long  before  any 
provisions  grew  for  them. 

"  But  now,  Charley  dear,  you  must  really  go 
to  work  and  build  yourself  a  house.  This  little 
house,  sunny  as  it  is,  will  be  quite  too  small  for 
you  all  four.  Besides,  it  needs  much  repairing. 
The  winds  and  storms  have  told  on  its  sides. 
There  are  many  snug  hiding-places  in  this  hazel 
copse,  so  you  need  not  go  far  from  home,  and 
there  '11  always  be  a  crumb  for  you  in  mother's 
cupboard  until  your  own  roof  is  thatched." 

Charley  had  often  seen  Mother  Dormouse 
weave  her  leaves  and  grasses  together  so  hand- 
ily, and  he  thought  home  building  the  nicest 
kind  of  fun.  He  did  not  need  to  be  told  twice 
over  to  use  the  sharp-edged  sward  grass  for 
the  beams,  and  joists,  and  rafters.  He  did 
some  of  the  siding  with  other  grasses,  but  there 
were  enough  of  them  to  cut  any  careless  fingers 
that  might  try  to  rob  a  poor  little  mouse  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labor. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  an  enemy  of  mine  find 
this  doorway,"  chuckled  Charley  as  he  hung 
some  stout  grass  over  it,  and  bent  them  down 
in  such  an  ingenious  way  they  looked  like  parts 
of  the  woven  wall.  He  tucked  himself  up  in 
the  bottom  of  his  little  snuggery  to  see  how  his 
nest  would  suit  Just  then  a  chill  March  wind 
soughed  through  the  branches  and  made  little 
Dormouse  shiver  and  quake  in  spite  of  his 
jacket  of  finest  fur. 

"This  will  never  do,"  thought  he;  "I  must 
batten  the  sides  of  this  cottage  so  the  winds 
can  not  get  in." 

So  to  work  he  went,  laying  down  a  carpet  of 
maple  leaves  and  winding  them  in  and-  out  of 
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the  little  meshes  in  his -walls  of  grass  until  it 
was  as-  snug  as  a  ceiled  chamber.  Now  to  tell 
the  truth,  Charley  Dormouse  was  a  regular 
sleepy-head  at  his  best,  and  he  constructed  bis 
home  with  especial  reference  to  his  tastes.  He 
meant  this  little  room  to  be  his  sleeping-place 
all  through  the  long,  bright  Summer  days. 
When  honest  folks  were  abed  and  asleep  he 
used  to  sally  forth  to  pick  up  his  living  by 
moonlight  and  starlight  But  as  he  usually 
took  what  others  left,  he  was  the  most  harmless 
of  all  kinds  of  midnight  marauders.  As  for  his 
sleeping  so  much  in  the  day-time  it  was  just  as 
well,  for  a  dormouse's  time  is  n't  much  to  him. 

As  the  nights  grew  warmer  and  shorter,  little 
Charley  began  to  grow  restless  in  the  "  dull  old 
copse,"  and  declared  he  would  go  abroad  and 
visit  some  of  his  cousins. 

Who  could  tell  what  knowledge  he  might 
pick  up,  and  what  choice  seeds  and  grains  he 
might  find  if  he  ventured  nearer  the  haunts  of 
men ! 

He  was  duly  warned  by  his  prudent  mother, 
but  for  once,  being  thoroughly  wide  awake,  he 
frisked  and  gamboled  about  in  a  very  reckless 
way. 

He  was  n't  afraid,  not  he.  The  thieving 
hawks  were  all  asleep.  The  old  owl  gave  such 
a  loud  hoo-hoo  before  he  flew  away  one  could 
get  out  of  his  way.  As  for  the  cat,  her  emerald 
eyes  shone  like  stars  in  the  darkest  night 
Had  n't  he  often  fled  to  his  nest  when  be  saw 
her  prowling  about  under  the  hedge? 

So  off  he  started  to  visit  his  cousin,  the  field- 
mouse,  who  had  built  his  swinging-cradle  from 
the  head  of  a  sturdy  thistle.  He  was  wiser 
than  a  relation  who  once  hung  his  airy  castle 
from  the  stems  of  the  half-ripe  wheat;  very 
soon  the  mowers  came  and  cut  away  his  foun- 
dation and  made  a  wreck  of  his  home,  built 
with  so  much  care  and  pains. 

Now  if  the  Dormouse  expected  to  get  inside 
of  this  habitation  he  was  much  mistaken.  Tiny, 
for  that  was  the  name  of  his  cousin,  was  about 
as  big  as  a  thimble,  and  how  ever  she  went  in 
and  out  of  her  home  was  a  mystery  no  one  yet 
had  been  able  to  solve.  It  was  a  hollow  sphere, 
with  walls  so  thin  you  could  look  inside  and 
see  all  her  housekeeping  and  nursery  arrange- 
ments, but  how  she  managed  to  build  it  was  as 
wonderful  as  how  the  second  head  was  put  into 
the  barrel  without  building  the  man  inside  of  it. 
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But  there  she  was  snug  asleep,  and  her  eight 
babies  were  packed  around  the  walls  like  her- 
rings in  a  box.  She  had  supped  heartily  on 
four  grasshoppers  and  a  half  a  dozen  luckless 
May  flies,  and  she  was  not  disposed  to  come 
out  at  the  call  of  her  burly  cousin.  So  in  dis- 
gust he  whisked  away,  wondering  how  people 
could  be  so  dull  as  to  sleep  away  such  beautiful 
nights. 

While  on  his  tramp  he  met  an  acquaintance, 
who  was  just  returning  to  his  home  with  a 
goodly  crumb  of  pound-cake  in  his  mouth. 
With  true  hospitality  he  asked  him  in  to  help 
partake  of  it 

"  There 's  been  a  birthday  over  at  the  home," 
he  said  nodding  his  head  familiarly  over  one 
shoulder,  "and  a  number  of  delicacies  were  set 
aside  on  the  store-room  shelf  for  me.  Really 
I  could  not  indulge  in  another  grain,  but  I 
thought  this  was  too  good  to  waste,  so  I  would 
bring  it  home.  My  children's  teeth  are  quite 
too  tender  yet  to  eat  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
But  I  want  to  show  you,  friend  Dormouse,  my 
new  home.  I  flatter  myself  there  is  n't  another 
iu  the  country  that  can  equal  it." 

With  great  satisfaction  the  home  mouse  led 
his  friend  through  a  little  winding  foot-path  up 
into  a  curious  little  cabin,  which  was  as  snug 
and  Warm  as  baby-mice  could  wish.  There  lay 
the  children,  each  asleep  in  a  delicious  feather- 
bed tucked  up  so  cozily,  with  sheets  of  tow  and 
mattress  of  finest  chopped-up  straw. 

"Where  could  you  ever  find  such  a  supply 
of  beautiful  feathers  ?"  asked  the  Dormouse. 

"Ah!  that  is  my  secret,"  chuckled  Mrs. 
Mouse.  "Just  come  with  me  and  I  will  show 
you  where  I  get  my  supplies." 

Creeping  out  from  a  narrow  gallery  the  two 
came  in  full  view  of  a  fine  Bramah  hen,  which 
had  been  sitting  a  fortnight  on  a  dozen  eggs. 
Her  nest  was  in  a  basket,  covered  with  an  old 
sack  outside  to  keep  her  warm.  The  children 
wondered  and  wondered  what  made  the  fine 
feathers  of  their  pet  look  so  ragged  and  drag- 
gled every  time  she  came  off  her  nest.  By  the 
time  her  chicks  were  hatched  her  tail  feathers 
were  reduced  to  stumps,  and  she  made  a  very 
odd  appearance  trudging  around  with  them. 
Mousey  laughed  in  her  sleeve  when  she  heard 
the  children  complain  of  their  pel's  lost  beauty. 
But  her  secret  was  snugly  hid  away  under  the 
basket. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Dormouse,  after  they  had  re- 
turned again  to  their  quarters,  "  there  are  more 
curious  ways  of  building  than  ever  I  thought 
of.  Tiny's  bouse  would  n't  suit  me ;  it  is  so 
public ;  but  this  is  well  hidden  from  all  foes." 

"Yes,  Tiny  is  a  goose  for  her  pains;  the 
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first  mower  that  comes  along  will  spoil  her 
works.  But  I  have  known  our  clan  to  be  just 
as  silly  as  these  two  field  mice.  What  should 
a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  held  her  head  rather 
high,  do  but  rummage  about  in  the  closet  until 
she  found  an  empty  fruit  bottle,  which  just  took 
ber  fancy!  It  lay  on  its.  side,  very  convenient, 
and  into  it  she  carted  her  bed  and  bedding, 
without  any  thought  of  the  consequences  of 
living  in  a  glass  house.  Of  course  she  was 
soon  discovered  and  turned  over  to  the  cat, 
with  her  seven  innocent  children,  "  A  solemn 
warning  to  us  all,"  said  the  Mouse,  crossing  her 
forepaws  with  a  very  serious  air. 

Charley  Dormouse  was  highly  delighted  with 
this  gossip.  Living  such  a  secluded  life  in  the 
hazel-bushes  he  seldom  heard  any  news.  So  bis 
friend  went  on  with  some  other  singular  tales, 
which  she  averred  were  perfectly  authentic  : 

"Well,  if  you  will  believe  it,  I  will  tell  you  a 
stranger  story  than  that.  We  all  know  how 
greedy  Puss  Slyboots  was,  but  we  never  ex- 
pected her  greediness  would  lead  her  to  such 
folly  in  nest  building.  The  farmer's  wife  had 
just  baked  a  bouncing  loaf  of  bread,  and  the 
next  day,  when  she  went  to  cut  it,  there  was  a 
singular  little  hole  in  the  side.  She  followed  it 
up,  and  there,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  loaf,  lay 
Puss  and  nine  of  the  tiniest  pink  mice  you  ever 
saw.  She  had  torn  up  an  old  copy-book  for  a 
bed,  but  it  was  a  very  commonplace  affair ;" 
and  she  sniffed  contemptuously.  "  Not  at  all 
such  a  home  as  I  should  have  provided  for  my 
darlings.  She,  I  suppose,  intended  her  children 
to  fall  to  and  eat  their  bed-clothes,  or  house- 
walls,  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  eat. 
I  am  thankful  I  am  not  so  lazy,  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  work  for  my  family." 

The  night  was  wearing  on,  and  Charley  Dor- 
mouse began  to  feel  one  of  his  drowsy  fits 
coming  on ;  so  he  hastily  took  his  leave,  after 
many  thanks  for  his  entertainment.  But  what 
was  his  dismay  to  encounter  old  Emerald  Eyes 
herself  as  he  turned  a  corner  I  A  fearful  chase 
she  gave  him  over  the  rough  road,  and  if  he 
had  not  sprung  lightly  into  a  hazel-bush,  and  so 
escaped,  it  would  liave  gone  hard  with  him.  He 
gave  her  the  slip  at  last,  and,  though  the  bats 
flapped  their  wings  heavily  near  his  dwelling, 
and  the  old  owl  sounded  his  awful  war-whoop 
on  the  quiet  air,  snug  in  his  little  dwelling 
he  had  nothing  to  fear.  He  could  drop  asleep 
secure  in  the  midst  of  danger,  for  God  had 
taught  the  little  creature  wisdom  to  build  his 
nest  securely,  though  it  seemed  but  a  home  of 
straw.  Then,  when  his  little  day  of  life  was 
over,  some  stronger  creature  picked  him  up  in 
the  way,  and,  after  one  short  moment  of  pain, 
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all  was  over.  Not  even  memory  was  left.  This 
sudden,  violent  death,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
comes  to  almost  all  the  lower  animals,  is  not 
the  hard  thing  that  it  seems.  Better  a  moment 
of  pain  than  long,  weary  weeks  of  suffering 
from  stiffened  limbs  and  starvation,  which  must 
be  their  lot  if  suffered  to  live  on  and  die  a 
"natural  death."  The  Creator  has  planned  his 
world  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  more  we 
learn  of  even  the  humblest  creatures  he  has 
made  the  more  we  shall  see  of  that  wisdom  and 
loving-kindness. 


A  LESSON  IN  OBEDIENCE. 


"TACK!  Jack  I  here,  sir!  hie  on!"  cried 
J  Charlie,  flinging  his  stick  far  into  the  pond. 
Jack  did  n't  want  to  go ;  it  was  n't  pleasant 
swimming  in  among  the  great  lily  leaves,  that 
would  flap  against  his  nose  and  eyes,  and  get 
in  the  way  of  his  feet.  So  he  looked  at  the 
stick  and  then  at  his  master,  and  sat  down, 
wagging  his  tail,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  're 
a  very  nice  little  boy;  but  there  was  no  need 
of  throwing  the  stick  in  the  water,  and  I  do  n't 
think  I'll  oblige  you  by  going  after  it." 

But  Charlie  was  determined.  He  found 
another  switch,  and,  by  scolding  and  whipping, 
forced  Jack  into  the  water,  and  made  him  fetch 
the  stick.  He  dropped  it  on  the  bank,  how- 
ever, instead  of  bringing  it  to  his  master ;  so 
he  had  to  go  over  the  performance  again  and 
again,  until  he  had  learned  that  when  Charlie 
told  him  to  go  for  the  stick  he  was  to  obey  at 
once.  Charlie  was  satisfied  at  length,  and,  with 
Jack  at  his  heels,  went  home  to  tell  his  mother 
about  the  afternoon's  work.  He  seemed  quite 
proud  of  it.  "  It  was  pretty  hard  work,  mother," 
he  said.  "Jack  wouldn't  mind  at  all  until  I 
made  him  ;  but  now  he  knows  that  he  has  to  do 
it,  and  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  with  him, 
you  '11  see." 

"What  right  have  you  to  expect  him  to  mind 
you  ?"  asked  his  mother  quietly. 

"Right,  mother?  Why,  he  is  my  dog! 
Uncle  John  gave  him  to  me,  and  I  do  every- 
thing for  him.  Did  n't  I  make  his  kennel  my 
own  self,  and  put  nice  hay  in  it  ?  And  do  n't 
I  feed  him  three  times  every  day  ?  And  I 'm 
always  kind  to  him.  I  call  him  '  nice  old  Jack,' 
and  pat  him,  and  let  him  lay  his  head  on  my 
knee.  Indeed,  I  think  I 've  the  best  right  in  the 
world  to  have  him  mind  me !" 

His  mother  was  cutting  out  a  jacket  She 
did  not  look  up  when  Charlie  had  finished ;  but 
going  on  Steadily  with  her  work,  she  said  slowly, 
"I  have  a  little  boy.    He  is  my  own.    He  was 
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given  to  me  by  my  Heavenly  Father.  I  do 
every  thing  for  him.  I  make  his  clothes,  and 
prepare  the  food  he  eats.  I  teach  him  his  les- 
sons, and  nurse  him  tenderly  when  he  is  sick. 
Many  a  night  have  I  sat  up  to  watch  by  his  side 
when  fever  was  burning  him,  and  daily  I  pray 
to  God  for  every  blessing  upon  him.  I  love 
him.  I  call  him  my  dear  little  son.  He  sits  on 
my  lap,  and  goes  to  sleep  with  his  head  on  my 
arm.  I  think  I  have  the  'best  right  in  the 
world'  to  expect  this  little  boy  to  obey  me;  and 
yet  he  does  not,  unless  I  make  him,  as  I  would 
make  a  dog." 

"  O,  mother !"  cried  Charlie,  tears  starting  to 
his  eyes,  "  I  knew  it  was  wrong  to  disobey 
you ;  but  I  never  thought  before  how  mean  it 
was.  Indeed  I  do  love  you,  and  I  '11  try — I 
really  will  try — to  mind  you  as  well  as  Jack 
minds  me." 

"  Dear  Charlie,"  said  his  mother,  "  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  you  and  Jack.  You 
have  a  soul.  You  know  what  is  right,  because 
you  have  been  taught  from  the  Word  of  God  ; 
and  you  know,  too,  that  the  devil  and  your 
wicked  heart  will  be  always  persuading  you  to 
do  wrong.  That  is  a  trouble  which  Jack  can 
not  have ;  but  neither  has  he  the  comfort  you 
have ;  for  you  can  pray  to  our  dear  Savior  for 
help,  and  he  will  teach  you  to  turn  away  from 
Satan,  and  to  love  and  obey  him  alone.  When 
you  learn  to  do  this,  you  will  not  find  it  difficult 
to  be  obedient  to  me ;  and  where  we  truly 
love,  it  is  easy  to  obey." 


DO  N'T  BE  TOO  POSITIVE. 


Always  allow  other  people  their  opinions, 
and  do  not  be  too  sure  you  are  right.  Re- 
member, if  you  are  right  in  one  particular,  you 
may  be  wrong  in  others.  Do  not  be  defiant, 
or  boldly  contradict;  but  calmly  express  your 
reasons,  and  patiently  bear  with  those  whose 
understanding  is  less  clear,  or  whose  reason  is 
disturbed  by  passion.  Rather  than  "  It  is  "  and 
"It  isn't,"  "You  did"  and  "You  didn't,"  say 
« It  seems  to  me,"  or  "  I  think  it  is,"  or  "  If  I 
mistake  not"  Avoid  all  rude  and  ill-natured 
expressions ;  as  calling  one  foolish,  obstinate, 
or  provokingly  stupid.  It  often  happens  that 
much  time  is  wasted  and  temper  lost  in  matters 
of  no  great  consequence :  one  says  the  lesson 
is  hard,  another  says  it  is  not — and  there  is  a 
fuss.  All  this  shows  a  wrong  spirit,  and  causes 
much  bitterness,  both  in  words  and  feelings. 
While  in  all  cases  concerning  duty  and  happi- 
ness we  are  faithful  to  the  right,  let  us  re- 
member to  hold  to  the  truth  in  meekness. 
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Excitement  and  Short  Life.— The  deadliest 
foe  to  man's  longevity  is  an  unnatural  and  unreason- 
able excitement  Every  man  is  born  with  a  certain 
stock  of  vitality,  which  can  not  be  increased,  but 
which  may  be  husbanded  or  expended  as  rapidly  as 
he  deems  best  Within  certain  limits  he  has  a  choice, 
to  live  fast  or  slow,  to  live  abstemiously  or  intensely, 
to  draw  his  little  amount  of  life  over  a  single  space, 
or  condense  it  into  a  narrow  one ;  but  when  his  stock 
is  exhausted  he  has  no  more.  He  who  lives  abstemi- 
ously, who  avoids  all  stimulants,  takes  light  exercise, 
never  overtasks  himself,  feeds  his  mind  and  heart  on 
no  exciting  material,  has  no  debilitating  pleasure,  lets 
nothing  raffle  his  temper,  keeps  his  "account  with 
God  and  man  squared  up,"  is  sure,  barring  accidents, 
to  spin  out  his  life  to  the  longest  limit  which  it  is 
possible  to  attain ;  while  he  who  lives  intensely,  who 
feeds  on  high -seasoned  food,  whether  material  or 
mental,  fatigues  his  body  or  brain  by  hard  labor, 
exposes  himself  to  inflammatory  disease,  seeks  con- 
tinual excitement  gives  loose  reign  to  his  passion, 
frets  at  every  trouble,  and  enjoys  little  repose,  is 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  is  sure  to 
shorten  his  days. 

A  Capable  Pa. — As  we  passed  along  the  street  a 
few  days  ago  these  words  arrested  us :  "Pa gives  me 
every  thing  I  want"  First  we  looked  up  to  see  who 
spoke  them,  and  then  we  began  to  think  of  their 
meaning.  When  we  saw  the  "young  lady"  who 
said  the  words  we  did  not  doubt  they  were  true; 
for  from  head  to  foot  there  were  flowers — artificial 
of  course — and  flaps,  and  flounces,  and  ribbons, 
and  all  the  flippant  and  fluttering  follies  of  a  fashion- 
able lady's  wardrobe  and  toilet  O,  she  was  en- 
grossed with  herself! 

And  then  we  thought  what  a  capable  "pa"  she 
must  have,  for  her  wants  were  many,  as  one  could 
see,  and  would  often  renew  themselves.  It  is  true 
they  did  not  reach  high,  so  we  thought,  for  her  "pa" 
could  satisfy  them  all.  They  were  not  spiritual ;  she 
had  no  "  wants  "  of  truth  or  God,  or  Christ,  none  of 
holiness,  meekness,  humility.  Bank  bills  could  com- 
pass them  all  in  a  milliner's  store.  And  her  "pa" 
could  do  that,  and  it  seems  did  do  It,  nolens  voletts. 
What  a  fulfillment  of  parental  obligations  was  there 
not  here !  we  thought  How  this  father  discharges 
the  solemn  duties  he  owes  his  child,  and  what  an 
appreciation  she  has  of  her  father !    And  the  world 


is  full  of  such  fathers  and  such  children,  the  former 
living  to  dress  and  the  latter  to  be  dressed,  neither 
having  one  solemn  thought  beyond.  That  "young 
lady  "  and  ber  "  pa,"  we  said  to  ourselves,  may  have 
an  unpleasant  coming  together  at  the  judgment  of 
Jesus  Christ 

An  Affectionate  Spirit — We  sometimes  meet 
with  men  who  seem  to  think  that  any  indulgence  in 
an  affectionate  feeling  is  weakness.  They  will  return 
from  a  journey  and  greet  their  families  with  distant 
dignity,  and  move  among  their  children  with  the 
cold  and  lofty  splendor  of  an  iceberg,  surrounded 
with  its  broken  fragments.  There  is  hardly  a  more 
unnatural  sight  on  earth  than  a  scene  such  as  this. 
A  father  had  better  extinguish  his  son's  eyes  than 
take  away  his  heart.  Who  that  has  experienced  the 
joys  of  friendship,  and  knows  the  worth  of  sympathy 
and  affection,  would  not  rather  lose  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  natural  scenery,  than  be  robbed  of  his  heart  f 
Who  would  not  rather  follow  his  child  to  the  grave 
than  entomb  his  natural  affection  ?  Cherish,  then, 
your  heart's  best  affection.  Indulge  in  the  warm  and 
gushing  emotions  of  filial,  parental,  fraternal  love. 
Think  it  not  a  weakness.  God  is  love — love  is  of  God. 
Love  every  body  and  every  thing  that  is  good.  Teach 
your  children  to  love — to  love  the  rose,  the  robin ; 
and  to  love  their  parents,  to  love  their  God.  Let  it 
be  the  studied  object  of  domestic  culture  to  give  them 
warm  hearts  and  ardent  affections.  Bind  your  whole 
family  together  by  these  strong  cords. 

Boys  and  Girls.— Boys  and  girls  are  not  the 
same.  They  are  born  different  and  show  it  while 
they  are  infants.  The  boy-baby  is  restless  and  un- 
easy in  his  mother's  arms.  He  is  never  still  except 
when  asleep,  and  even  then  tumbles  from  side  to  side 
in  his  crib  with  sudden  flings  of  arms  and  legs. 
When  he  grows  beyond  babyhood  he  plays  differ- 
ently. Without  ever  being  told  of  it,  he  instinctively 
turns  away  from  dolls ;  lays  them  aside  in  indiffer- 
ence, and  freely  donates  them  to  whatever  little  girl 
will  have  them.  He  demands  balls,  and  bats,  and 
drums ;  he  turns  down  chairs  for  horses,  lays  hold 
on  all  the  strings  of  the  house  for  lines,  wants  all  the 
little  sticks  made  into  whips,  mounts  lounges  and 
drives  four  in  hand ;  he  asks  for  guns,  and  wants 
you  to  tell  him  stories  of  bears,  and  lions,  and  tigers, 
and  is  amused  beyond  measure  at  their  leaping  upon 
and  eating  up  cows  and  oxen.   The  girl-baby  is 
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gentle,  even  from  the  first,  and  looks  quietly  out  of 
the  blue  eyes,  or  laughingly  out  of  the  dark  ones. 
She  takes  naturally  to  her  dolls,  and  never  wearies 
of  dressing  them  and  arranging  the  baby-house ;  she 
is  gentle  in  her  plays,  and  would  be  frightened  with 
what  would  fill  her  brother  with  a  paroxysm  of 
delight ;  she  loves  fairy  tales,  and  will  not  laugh  and 
ask  some  absurd  question  about  the  babes  in  the 
wood,  but  rather  cries  over  their  sorrows.  The  sister 
will  smooth  pussy  and  hold  her  lovingly  in  her  lap, 
while  the  brother  wants  to  see  if  the  cat  can  jump, 
and  when  she  tries  to  get  out  of  his  undesirable 
company,  will  detain  her  by  the  leg  or  tail.  And 
these  same  divergencies  of  disposition  and  character 
perpetuate  themselves  as  the  boy  or  girl  grows  older. 
There  are  exceptions,  it  is  true ;  some  boys  have  all 
the  tastes  and  gentleness  of  a  feminine  nature,  and 
some  girls  have  much  that  is  masculine.  I  do  not 
regret  seeing  it  in  each.  The  gentle  boy  will  not 
make  any  the  less  noble  man  because  there  was  so 
much  that  was  girl-like  in  his  childhood,  nor  will  the 
girl  that  was,  in  her  rudeness,  often  called  a  boy,  be 
any  the  less,  but  perhaps  all  the  more  a  true  and 
lovely  woman. — Dr.  Ai&man't  Life  at  Home. 

Home — Outside  and  Inside. — Bayard  Taylor,  in 
speaking  of  his  house  planned  by  himself,  says  : 

"  I  made  two  mistakes  at  the  start ;  the  first  was, 
I  allowed  my  thoughts  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house ;  fitting  the  internal  arrangements 
to  the  external  forms,  instead  of  the  reverse.  The 
true  way  of  planning  is  to  make  the  inside  first,  and 
then  inclose  it." 

Mr.  Taylor  thus  indicates  the  cause  of  many  fail- 
ures in  house-building,  and  the  reason  why  showy 
mansions  are  so  often  uncomfortable  homes.  Men 
build  not  for  their  own  convenience  and  ease,  but  for 
the  eyes  of  their  neighbors.  They  crucify  the  body 
and  the  women  in  order  that  the  pride  of  the  eye 
and  the  vanity  of  the  heart  may  be  gratified.  The 
outside,  which  is  to  be  seen,  controls  the  inside, 
which  is  to  be  used. 

This  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  useful  for  the  or- 
namental, the  comfort  of  the  family  for  the  "  looks  " 
of  the  thing,  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  house- 
building. It  also  expresses  itself  in  the  life  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  home-circle.  The  true  idea  of  home 
is  not  a  boarding-house,  but  a  private  dwelling, 
wherein  father,  mother,  and  children  are  engaged  in 
the  interchange  of  offices  of  love,  in  teaching  and 
learning  the  lessons  of  religion,  the  rules  of  life,  and 
in  forming  habits  of  morality  and  industry.  He  who 
"setteth  the  solitary  in  families,"  designs  the  home 
for  the  place  of  honor,  of  love,  of  authority,  of  obe- 
dience, of  the  tenderest  relations,  and  of  a  perma- 
nent, beneficent,  formative  influence.  He  intended 
that  it  should  be  the  surest  foundation  of  national 
life  and  the  best  nursery  of  individual  character. 
But  modern  society  has  "sought  out  many  inven- 
tions "  whereby  to  improve  on  the  work  of  the  Cre- 
ator. God  wished  men  to  plan  tbeir  homes  from  the 
inside ;  they  allow  their  thoughts  to  dwell  too  much 
on  the  outside,  and  form  the  family  habits  and  tastes 


not  according  to  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful, 
but  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  fashionable  life. 

Dress  of  Children. — The  chief  cause  of  infan- 
tile mortality  is  not  more  the  weather  or  fool  air  than 
the  ignorance  and  false  pride  of  the  mothers.  Chil- 
dren are  killed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
dressed,  and  by  the  food  that  is  given  them,  as  much 
as  by  any  other  causes.  Infants  of  the  most  tender 
age,  in  our  changeable  and  rough  climate,  are  left 
with  bare  arms  and  legs  and  with  low-neck  dresses. 
The  mothers,  in  the  same  dress,  would  shiver  and 
suffer  with  cold,  and  expect  a  fit  of  sickness  as  the 
result  of  their  culpable  carelessness.  And  yet  the 
mothers  could  endure  such  a  treatment  with  far  less 
danger  to  health  and  life  than  their  tender  infants. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  indicate  the  effects  of 
this  mode  of  dressing,  or  want  of  dressing,  on  the 
child  The  moment  the  cold  air  strikes  the  bare 
arms  and  legs  of  the  child,  the  blood  is  driven  from 
these  extremities  to  the  internal  and  more  vital  or- 
gans of  the  body.  The  result  is  congestion,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  these  organs.  In  warm 
weather  the  effect  will  be  congestion  of  the  bowels, 
causing  diarrhea,  dysentery,  or  cholera  infantum. 
We  think  this  mode  of  dressing  must  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of  Summer  com- 
plaints, so  called  In  colder  weather  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  congestion  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  convulsions,  etc,  will  result  At 
all  seasons  congestion,  more  or  less,  is  caused,  the 
definite  effects  depending  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  child,  the  weather,  and  various  circumstances. 

It  is  painful,  extremely  so,  to  any  one  who  reflects 
upon  the  subject,  to  see  children  thus  decked  like 
victims  for  sacrifice,  to  gratify  the  insane  pride  of 
foolish  mothers.  Our  most  earnest  advice  to  all 
mothers  is  to  dress  the  legs  and  arms  of  their  chil- 
dren warmly  at  all  events.  It  wonld  be  infinitely 
less  dangerous  to  life  and  health  to  leave  their  bodies 
uncovered,  than  to  leave  their  arms  and  legs  as  bare 
as  is  the  common  custom. — Medical  Reporter. 

Huffy  People. — One  of  the  oddest  things  to  wit- 
ness, if  not  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  to  encoun- 
ter, is  the  facility  which  some  people  have  for  taking 
offense  where  no  offense  is  meant — "taking  huff,"  as 
the  phrase  goes,  with  reason  or  without — and  making 
themselves  and  every  one  uncomfortable,  for  nothing 
deeper  than  a  mood  or  more  than  a  fancy.  Huffy 
people  are  to  be  met  with,  of  all  ages  and  in  every 
station ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  larger 
proportion  will  be  found  among  women,  and  chiefly 
among  those  who  are  of  an  uncertain  social  position, 
or  who  are  unhappy  in  their  circumstances,  not  to 
speak  of  their  tempers.    Huffiness,  which  seems  to 
be  self-assertion  in  what  may  be  called  the  negative 
form,  and  which  the  possessors  thereof  classify  as 
high  spirit  or  sensitiveness,  according  as  they  are 
passionate  or  sullen,  is  in  reality  the  product  of  self- 
distrust.   The  person  who  is  of  an  assured  social 
status  and  of  happy  private  condition,  is  never  apt 
to  take  offense. 

Many  and  great  are  the  dangers  of  action  with 
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huffy  people ;  and  sure  as  you  are  to  flounder  into 
the  bog  with  them,  while  you  are  innocently  thinking 
you  are  walking  on  the  solidest  esplanade,  the  dan- 
gers of  speech  are  just  as  manifold.  The- dangers 
of  jesting  are,  above  all,  great  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  absolute  rule,  which  has  no  exception  any- 
where, that  no  huffy  person  can  bear  a  joke  good 
humoredly,  or  take  it  as  it  is  meant.  If  you  attempt 
the  very  simplest  form  of  chaffing,  you  will  soon  be 
made  to  find  out  your  mistake ;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  whole  harmony  of  an  evening  has  been  set  wrong, 
because  a  thin-skinned,  huffy  person  has  taken  a 
pleasant  jest  as  a  personal  affront,  and  either  blazed 
out  or  gloomed  suddenly,  according  to  his  or  her 
individual  disposition  and  direction  of  the  wind  at 
the  time.  And  even  chaff,  which  was  not  meant  to 
be  applied  to  one  more  than  another  of  the  com- 
pany— chaff  which  touched  no  one  and  included  all — 
is  continually  taken  as  especially  designed.  Should 
a  chance  cap,  flung  off  at  random,  be  felt  to  fit,  it  is 
perfectly  useless  to  proclaim  that  it  was  a  chance 
cap,  and  of  random  manufacture;  your  huffed  friend, 
self-hated,  will  not  believe  you  to  her  dying  day,  and 
will  always  hold  you  guilty  of  having  crowned  her 
intentionally  with  a  disfiguring  head-gear. 

Sorrow. — It  may  seem  an  anomaly,  and  yet  is 
most  true,  that  the  grief  which  is  at  once  the  heavi- 
est and  the  easiest  to  bear  is  that  which  must  be 
kept  in  the  depth  of  the  heart,  neither  asking  nor 
desiring  sympathy,  counsel,  or  alleviation.  Such 
things  are  often  the  divinest  form  of  sorrow  upon 
earth.  For  it  harms  no  one,  it  wounds  and  wrongs 
none,  and  is  that  solitary  agony  unto  which  the  angels 
come  and  minister — making  the  nights  glorious  with 
the  shining  of  their  wings. 

But  one  truth  concerning  sorrow  is  simple  and 
clear  enough  for  a  child's  comprehension,  that  grief 
is  the  most  nobly  borne  which  is  allowed  to  weigh 
the  least  heavily  upon  others.  Not  every  oue,  how- 
ever, is  unselfish  enough  to  perceive  this.  Many 
feel  a  certain  pride  in  putting  on,  and  long  retaining 
their  sackcloth  and  ashes.  They  conceive  that  when 
they  have  sustained  a  heavy  affliction,  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  disgrace  in  not  displaying  their  grief.  They 
can  not  see  that  any  real  wound  in  a  deep,  true,  lov- 
ing heart  is  removed.  We  may  bury  our  dead  out 
of  our  sight,  or  out  of  our  neighbor's  sight,  which  is 
of  more  importance ;  we  may  cease  to  miss  them 
from  the  routine  of  our  daily  existence,  and  learn  to 
name  people,  things,  and  places,  as  calmly  as  if  no 
pulse  had  ever  throbbed  at  the  merest  allusion  to 
them,  but  they  are  not  forgotten.  They  have  merely 
passed  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  fold  of  our  double 
life — which  lies  nearest  our  hearts. 

"Now  I  Lay  mk  Down  to  Sleep." — There  is 
much  in  the  manner  in  which  religious  exercises  are 
conducted  in  the  family.  The  worship  is  none  the 
less  solemn  because  familiar.  All  the  surroundings 
should,  therefore,  be  in  keeping  with  the  hour  when 
the  family  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  great  God. 
Let  father  and  mother  sit  side  by  side,  let  the  chil- 


dren not  be  scattered  in  lounging  attitudes  round  the 
room  and  at  a  distance,  but  placed  near  enough  to 
each  other  to  make  a  group,  so  that  the  unity  of  the 
worship  shall  appear  as  well  as  exist 

Parents  are  not  as  careful  as  they  ought  to  be  of 
these  outward  things  in  a  child's  religious  education. 
The  little  one  is  taught  to  "  say  his  prayer " — but 
how  ?  Perhaps  with  noise  of  conversation  or  play 
about  him,  he  kneels  after  he  has  clambered  on  his 
bed,  and  rattles  over  the  set  words  while  he  gazes 
round  the  room,  ready  with  the  "  Amen "  to  burst 
into  a  laugh  with  those  that  laugh  around.  It  is  not 
at  all  wonderful  that  he  grows  to  consider  the  whole 
affair  as  very  useless  and  unmeaning. 

Give  your  child  different  thoughts.  You  are  doing 
what  the  disciples  asked  the  Lord  to  do,  when  they 
said,  "Teach  us  to  pray."  You  are  teaching  your 
child  to  pray,  and  to  pray  aright  is,  as  Coleridge  said, 
"  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Christian's  warfare 
on  earth."  At  this  hour  of  his  childish  prayer,  your 
boy  comes  into  communion  with  the  Most  High,  and 
you  should  breathe  softly,  while  angels  listen.  They 
see  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  act  than  you  can  recog- 
nize. That  infant  petition  has  in  it  what  may  touch 
your  heart,  if  you  will  think : 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  10  keep; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Who  can  keep  his  soul  but  God?  What  a  possi- 
bility is  in  that  little  word  "  if;"  a  possibility  which 
darts  a  thrill  of  anguish  through  your  breast  I  Into 
what  arms  could  his  soul  nestle  if  not  Christ's,  if  it 
should  go  forth  from  that  fair  body  to-night  ?  Will 
you  not,  then,  hush  the  room,  and  have  father  and 
children  stand  silently  by,  as  with  clasped  hands  and 
bowed  head  your  child  kneels  reverently  at  your  knee 
and  solemnly  lisps  that  prayer  f  Perhaps  your  face 
will  rest  upon  his  head  while  your  full  heart  joins  in 
the  petition. — Aikman's  Life  at  Home. 

Little  Brothers. — Sisters,  do  not  turn  off  your 
younger  brothers  as  if  they  were  always  in  your  way, 
and  any  service  which  they  might  ask  of  you  were  a 
burden.  Perhaps  the  hour  may  come  when,  over  a 
coffin  that  looks  strangely  longer  than  you  thought, 
and  over  a  pale  brow  where  often,  half  unwillingly 
and  perhaps  with  a  petulant  push,  you  parted  the 
hair,  you  bend  with  blinding  tears  and  sobs  that 
shake  your  very  soul  while  remorseful  memory  is 
busy  with  the  by-gone  hours.  You  will  wish  then, 
that  when  he  came  and  asked  you  to  help  him  in  his 
play,  or  to  lift  him  on  your  lap  because  he  was  tired, 
or  take  him  out  because  he  wanted  to  see,  you  had 
laid  aside  your  book  and  made  the  little  heart  glad. 

Contentment. — What  a  beautiful  example  for  all 
of  us  is  the  resolution  of  the  old  lady,  who  from  a 
crabbed  and  anxious  body  became  quite  the  opposite ! 
When  asked  what  had  induced  the  change,  she  re- 
plied :  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  r  have  been  all  my 
life  striving  for  a  contented  mind,  and  finally  con- 
cluded to  sit  down  contented  without  it." 
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The  Home  of  Washington;  or,  Mount  Vernon 
and  its  Associations.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  &vo. 
Pp.  446.  $2,  $4,  and  $7.  Hartford:  A.  S.  Hale  <&• 
Co.  Cincinnati:  E.  Hannaford '&*  Co. 
This  is  really  a  gem  of  a  book.  The  name  of  its 
author  is  sufficient  at  once  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  Mr.  Lossing  has  been 
devoting  his  life  and  his  great  power  both  of  pen  and 
pencil  to  the  illustration  of  American  history.  He 
has  already  issued  illustrated  volumes  on  the  Revo- 
lution, The  War  of  1812,  and  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  all  of  which  have  promptly  taken 
their  place  as  standard  works.  In  the  present  volume 
he  has  chosen  a  unique  and  interesting  field.  Every 
true  American  will  thank  him  for  preserving  in  this 
beautiful  form  the  memories  of  Mount  Vernon.  There 
is  a  most  fortunate  timeliness,  too,  in  the  gathering 
of  the  materials  for  this  work.  A  little  longer  and  it 
would  have  been  too  late.  The  transferring  of  the 
property  from  the  possession  of  Mr.  Custis,  the 
adopted  son  of  Washington,  to  the  Ladies'  Mount 
Vernon  Association,  led  to  the  removal  of  almost 
every  relic  of  Washington  that  remained  at  his  home, 
and  these  and  many  others  at  Arlington  House  were 
still  more  scattered  by  the  storms  of  civil  war  which 
swept  over  Virginia.  Mr.  Lossing's  collection  of 
materials  and  his  pencil  sketchings  were  made  before 
these  devastations,  and  here  in  this  beautiful  volume 
they  are  preserved  to  perpetuate  quite  a  complete 
picture  of  the  home-life  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
Mechanically  the  volume  before  us  is  very  beautiful, 
superfine  paper,  delicately  tinted,  bound  in  extra 
English  cloth,  beveled  edge,  and  full  gilt ;  the  type 
is  large  and  clear,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  engrav- 
ings are  original  and  neatly  executed  and  printed. 
The  volume  well  deserves  the  title  of  a  "  Superb 
National  Gift-book." 

Sermons  Preached  at  Brighton.   By  Rev.  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson.  New  Edition.  Complete,  \2tn0. 
Pp.%5%.    $2.    New  York:  Harper  &•  Bros.  Cin- 
cinnati: Robert  Clarke  cV»  Co. 
Robertson's  Sermons  are  widely  known  in  this 
country  and  justly  appreciated ;  the  interest  of  the 
present  new  edition  lies  in  the  convenience  of  the 
form  and  cheapness  of  the  volume.  In  a  single  thick 
duodecimo  we  have  the  contents  of  four  volumes  as 
they  originally  appeared ;  the  type  is  also  sufficiently 
large  and  clear  for  easy  reading.   These  sermons  are 
well  worth  the  reading,  but  should  be  read  with  care, 
the  young  preacher  being  careful  to  avoid  the  faults, 
mistaking  them  for  excellences,  and  also  to  avoid 
too  easily  accepting  certain  doubtful  positions  held 
by  the  author.   These  are  not  model  sermons  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because  they  really  are  not  ser- 
mons at  all,  a  single  discourse  in  the  volume  being 


the  only  one  really  written  out  and  published  under 
the  author's  eye ;  the  others  are  not  even  full  notes 
previously  prepared  by  the  author,  but  are  simply 
"  recollections,"  "  sometimes  dictated  by  the  preacher 
himself  to  the  younger  members  of  a  family  in  which 
he  was  interested,  sometimes  written  out  by  himself 
for  them  when  they  were  at  a  distance  and  unable  to 
attend  his  ministry;"  secondly,  because  Mr.  Robert- 
son was  evidently  unsettled  in  his  views  of  some  of . 
the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  doubter,  a  sad,  questioning,  but  sincere 
and  earnest  soul ;  his  mind  was  in  perpetual  unrest, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  heart  by  a  desperate 
determination  of  will  was  clinging  to  Christ,  and 
cherishing  a  hope  of  eternal  life  through  him.  Yet 
the  reason  of  that  hope  he  was  unable  to  give;  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  atonement  he  had  no  dear 
views ;  he  was  cut  loose  from  the  old  orthodox  state- 
ments of  these  vital  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  to  bis 
death  gave  no  real  evidence  of  his  having  surely 
anchored  anywhere.  He  did  not  know  what  to  be- 
lieve, but  clung  to  Christ,  hoping  that  in  some  way 
he  had  the  power  to  save.  This  unsettled  state  of 
mind  gives  to  his  style  a  freedom  and  looseness  of 
statement,  an  air  of  profound  and  serious  struggling 
which  constitutes  no  small  part  of  its  attractiveness, 
and  which  equally  constitutes  a  sad  delusion  to  the 
young  preacher  who  is  captivated  by  them  and  at- 
tempts to  imitate  them.  Read  Robertson's  sermons, 
but  do  not  preach  them;  study  his  profound,  and 
earnest,  and  struggling  spirit,  but  do  not  be  capti- 
vated by  it,  but  stand  firmly  on  the  sure  foundation 
and  watch  how  even  a  sincere  soul  is  doomed  to  dark- 
ness and  sadness  when  it  breaks  from  its  anchorage. 

The  Oldest  and  the  Newest  Empire:  China 

and  the  United  States.  By  William  Speer,  D.  D. 
two.  Pp.  681.  Cincinnati:  National  Publishing 
Company. 

Dr.  Speer,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Education,  and  formerly  a  mis- 
sionary to  China  and  to  the  Chinese  of  California, 
has  had  ample  opportunity  for  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Chinese  character  and  for  study- 
ing and  appreciating  the  important  questions  of  the 
future  relations  of  the  Chinese  people  and  our  own 
country.  We  have  been  for  some  time  expecting 
some  enterprising  author  and  publisher  to  give  us  a 
good  book  on  this  live  subject  We  are  glad  that 
the  work  has  fallen  into  such  good  hands,  both  with 
regard  to  the  author  and  the  publishers.  The  immi- 
gration of  multitudes  of  Chinese  into  this  country  is 
a  fixed  fact;  they  are  here  by  the  thousands  and 
will  continue  to  come.  To  the  Christian  and  philan- 
thropist it  is  a  most  significant  fact,  evidently  one  of 
those  great  providential  movements  to  prepare  the 
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earth  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Every  Chris* 
tian  who  can  be  taught  rightly  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  Chinese  character  we  are  sore  will 
welcome  the  Chinaman  to  our  shores.  He  comes, 
however,  as  an  element  widely  different  front  any 
hitherto  introduced  by  immigration  into  our  country. 
He  comes  from  a  civilization  very  different  from  ours; 
he  comes  as  a  heathen,  and  brings  with  him  the 
thoughts,  the  habits,  and  the  institutions  of  paganism; 
he  comes  from  a  great  empire,  as  large  as  onr  own ; 
from  the  midst  of  a  population  immensely  exceeding 
ours ;  from  a  government  absolute  and  arbitrary,  and 
brings  with  him  customs,  arts,  and  methods  different 
from  ours  and  from  those  of  any  other  foreigners  that 
seek  a  home  among  us.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  people, 
and  especially  of  our  statesmen,  to  understand  this 
stranger.  Dr.  Speer  is  fully  competent  to  introduce 
him,  and  has  admirably  done  it  in  the  volume  before 
us.  He  treats  of  the  history,  character,  talents,  and 
capabilities  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  ably  discusses 
the  advantages  which  we  may  expect  to  derive  from 
the  introduction  of  many  of  these  people  into  various 
departments  of  labor  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 
It  is  a  good  book,  timely,  truthful,  and  reliable  in  its 
statements. 

Free  Russia.  By  William  Hepworth  Dixon,  Author 
of  "Free  America,"  "Her  Majesty's  Tower,"  etc. 
ivo.   Pp.  359.   New  York:  Harper  &•  Brothers. 
■  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  <&*  Co. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  a  great  traveler  and  an  excellent 
writer;  he  sees  well  and  describes  admirably;  he 
sees  below  the  surface,  too,  and  beyond  the  mere 
description  of  scenes,  always  gives  us  very  just  esti- 
mates of  the  life  and  character  of  the  people,  and  of 
important  social  and  political  questions  which  are 
agitated  among  them.  The  volume  before  us  is  a 
very  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  northern  empire  in  its  new  regime  of  compara- 
tive freedom.  Russia  was  born  again  by  the  Crimean, 
war,  and  it  is  this  new  empire  which  has  passed 
over  from  Asiatic  forms  into  European,  that  the 
author  tries  to  paint  His  journeys  covered  most 
of  the  empire,  and  his  sprightly  pen  vividly  paints 
the  living  people. 

The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Niut,  Red  Sea, 
and  Gennesareth,  etc.  By  J.  Mac'gregor,  M. 
A.  With  Maps  ami  Illustrations.  Svo.  Pp.  464. 
Mew  York:  Harper  &•  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  6*  Co. 

"Rob  Roy"  is  the  name  of  a  famous  canoe  in 
which  its  intrepid  master  has  made  many  adventurous 
and  thrilling  voyages.  In  the  present  volume  he 
describes  the  scenes  and  events  incident  to  a  voyage 
in  his  little  craft  on  the  waters  of  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  Damascus.  The  method  of  his  journeyings 
brings  him  into  contact  with  people  and  incidents 
not  commonly  met  by  the  ordinary  traveler,  and 
gives  a  freshness  and  vivacity  to  his  book  that  make 
it  new  and  interesting,  even  to  those  who  have  .read 
many  books  of  travel  through  these  sacred .  lands. 
The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated. 
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Sanctum  Sanctorum  ;  or,  Proof-sheets  from  an 
Editor's  Table.  By  Theodore  Tilton,  Editor  of  the 
Independent.  t2mo.  Pp.  325.  New  York:  Shel- 
don 6V  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 
Theodore  Tilton  has  been  a  great  man,  earnest, 
philanthropic  broad,  and  generous ;  a  good  writer, 
ready,  vivacious,  racy,  pointed;  a  good  editor,  prompt, 
timely,  quick-seeing,  and  far-seeing ;  but,  alas !  the 
bright  gold  has  become  dim,  the  earnest  man  passes 
over  into  a  zealot,  the  broad  and  generous  man  into 
a  dangerous  liberalist.  The  Independent  was  a  glori- 
ous paper — it  is  a  very  dangerous  one;  it  was  a 
grand  leader — it  is  a  dangerous  guide  in  almost  every 
social,  political,  and  religious  question  of  the  day. 
We  are  glad  Theodore  Tilton  published  this  book  ; 
it  is  precious  because  he  could  never  produce  such 
another  ;  it  shows  what  he  was ;  it  gives  the  genuine 
ring  of  the  old  Independent ;  it  is  valuable,  as  the 
picture  of  the  artist  becomes  valuable  when  he  is 
struck  with  blindness,  or  palsy,  or  death,  and  can 
produce  no  more.  We  commend  this  volume  to  the 
many  friends  of  Mr.  Tilton,  who  remember  what  he 
was,  and  regret  what  he  Is. . 

Life  AT  Home  ;  or,  The  Family  and  its  Members. 
By  William  A  Oman,  D.  D.  \zmo.  Pp.  249. 
New  York:  S.  R.  Wells. 

At  a  time  when  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
relation  is  so  much  called  in  question,  and  when  the 
bonds  which  hold  the  family  together  are  in  danger 
of  being  lightly  esteemed,  any  attempt  to  exalt  the 
family  life  may  be  hopeful  of  good.  The  failure  to 
reach  the  highest  happiness  of  married  life  and  the 
best  results  of  family  training  are  caused,  we  may 
believe,  not  so  much  by  willfulness  as  by  ignorance 
or  inexperience.  If  at  the  outset  a  few  cautions  and 
suggestions,  founded  on  mature  thought  and  larger 
observation,  were  received,  mistakes  could  be  cor- 
rected and  errors  avoided,  which  too  often  occasion 
years  of  disappointment  and  sorrow.  For  such 
needful  cautions  and  suggestions  this  is  an  admirable 
little  book;  it  is  sensible,  plain,  affectionate,  and 
earnest.  We  give  in  our  Family  Circle  some  extracts 
from  it,  and  will  give  more.  We  commend  it  to  our 
readers,  and  especially  to  young  families. 

Home  Life  ;  or.  How  to  Make  Home  Happy.  \imo. 
Pp.  205.  New  York:  Carlton  &•  Lanahan.  Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock  &•  Walden. 
This  is  another  neat  little  volume  in  the  same  line 
as  the  preceding,  and  is  addressed  to  parents,  chil- 
dren, brothers,  and  sisters.  It  is  the  production  of 
an  English  lady,  Marianne  Farningham,  who  has  a 
"  happy  knack  of  saying  good  things  and  giving  good 
advice  without  becoming  dull  or  wearisome."  We 
join  with  the  editor  in  recommending  it  earnestly  to 
all  the  members  of  every  Christian  household,  be- 
cause it  contains  hints  and  practical  suggestions 
which,  if  heeded,  would  lead  many  who  now  find 
their  chief  pleasure  in  what  is  called  society,  to  turn 
their  attention  to  their  own  hearth-stones,  and  to 
make  them  what  God  meant  tbey  should  be — "fairy 
rings  of  bliss." 
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Our  Father  in  Heaven.   By  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson, 
M.A.    \(mo.   Pp.y&.    $1.25.   New  York:  Rob- 
trt  Carter  cV  Bros.    Cisuinnati:  George  Crosby. 
This  volume  explains  and  illustrates  the  Lord's 

Prayer  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  understanding 

and  feelings  of  young  people. 

The  Golden  Cap;  or.  The  Beautiful  Legend  of 
Fostedina  and  Adgillus,  and  other  Stories.  By  Rev. 
J.DeLiefde.   Illustrated.    \(mo.  ^#.350.  >l-*5- 

Herbert  Percy.  By  L.  A.  Moncrief.   18*10.  Pp- 
341.    75  cents.    New  York  :  Carter  cV  Brothers. 
Cincinnati:  George  Crosby. 
Two  excellent  and  interesting  books  for  young 

people,  of  the  kind  always  issued  by  the  Carters. 

Linside  Farm.  By  Mrs.  J.  F.  Moore.  i(mo.  Pp. 
346. 

Jessie  Gordon.  From  the  English  Edition.  i6mo. 
Pp.  405.  Boston:  Henry  Hoyt  Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock  cV  Walden. 

These  are  also  two  excellent  books  for  youth 
adapted  to  the  family  and  the  Sunday-school.  The 
books  published  by  Henry  Hoyt  are  always  safe  and 
good. 

The  Young  Shetlander  and  his  Home.  By  Rev. 

B.  K.  Pierce,  D.  D.   Eleven  Illustrations.  \(mo. 

Pp.  336.    New  Yorh:  Car/ton  cV  Lanahan.  Cut- 

cinnati:  Hitchcock  cV  Walden. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north-east 
of  Scotland,  surrounded  by  the  tempestuous  North- 
ern Ocean,  are  the  Shetland  Islands.  There  are 
more  than  one  hundred  of  them,  but  many  are  very 
small,  and  only  thirty-four  are  inhabited.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  stormy  islands  that  Thomas  Edmond- 
ston,  whose  history  is  here  given,  was  born  in  1825. 
He  was  a  noble  youth  and  grew  up  to  be  a  noble 
young  man,  richly  endowed  with  talents  and  full  of 
promise  as  a  naturalist,  but  was  most  sadly  cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  life  at  the  age  of 


twenty -one  by  an  accidental  shot.  His  story  is  most 
graphically  told  by  Dr.  Pierce,  and  in  a  method 
which  can  not  fell  to  interest  and  instruct  youthful 
readers. 

The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray. 
With  Illustrations.  6vo.  Pp.  425.  %z.  New 
York :  Harper  cV  Bros.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke 
cV  Co. 

Man  AND  Wipe.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  Illus- 
trations. Svo.  Pp.  239.  $1.50.  New  York: 
Harper  A*  Bros.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 

Miss  Van  Kortland.  By  the  Author  of  "My 
Daughter  Elinor."  $vo.  Pp.  180.  $1.50.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
cV  Co. 

IN  PAPER. 

Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1870,  American  Edition. 
Tie  London  Quarterly  Review,  July,  187a  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magatme,  June,  187a  New  York : 
The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company. 

Centarini  Fleming,  Henrietta  Temple,  Venctia. 
Novels  by  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Breeae  Lang/on.  A  Story  of  Fifty-two  to  Fifty- 
five.  By  Hanley  Smart.  7 he  Lady  of  the  Ice.  By 
James  de  Mille.  With  Illustrations.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co.   Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest  By  the  Author  of  "  Carly- 
on's  Tear,"  etc.  Beneath  the  Wheels.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  "Olive  Varcoe,"  etc.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brother*.   Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  ft  Co. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirm- 
ary.   Annual  Catalogue  and  Announcement 

Thirty-first  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Oakland  Fe- 
male Seminary,  Hillsboro,  O.,  Rev.  Joseph  MD. 
Mathews,  D.  D.,  Principal. 
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Recreation. — Six  years  of  unremitted  labor  in 
the  office  of  the  Repository  has  made  its  mark  on 
the  editor,  and  the  symptoms  plainly  indicated  the 
necessity  of  rest  and  recreation.  But  an  editor's 
rest  can  be  but  little  more  than  change  of  occupation 
after  all.  Thinking  of  many  places  to  which  we 
might  go  for  change  of  air  and  scenery,  we  finally 
settled  on  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie.  A  ride  of  ten 
hours  carries  us  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky;  an- 
other hour  of  delightful  sailing  on  the  lake  brings 
us  to  Kelley's  Island.  Here  we  find  a  quiet,  breezy 
place  which  we  can  recommend  to  all  weary  and 
heat-burdened  sufferers  who  feel  compelled  to  tear 
themselves  away  from  labor  and  society.   A  good, 


comfortable  hotel,  home-like  and  quiet,  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  offers  to  the  pleasure 
seeker  as  well  as  the  invalid,  peculiar  attractions, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  cool,  bracing  air  of  the 
lake.  Steamboats  running  between  Sandusky,  De- 
troit, and  other  points,  make  ten  landings  daily  at 
the  island,  keeping  one  constantly  reminded  of  the 
close  proximity  of  life  and  enterprise. 

Kelley's  Island  is  a  spot  of  great  interest  in  many 
respects.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  barren  waste, 
unknown  and  uninhabited,  described  in  a  celebrated 
geography  as  a  low,  marshy  island,  covered  with 
rattlesnakes  and  water-lilies.  The  geographer  bad 
evidently  never  seen  it   It  is  not  low  or  marshy;  it 
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never  was  much  infested  with  rattlesnakes,  nor  was 
it  ever  prolific  in  water-lilies.  The  description,  how- 
ever, would  apply  literally  to  some  of  the  small,  low 
islands  of  Lake  Erie.  In  fact,  Kelley's  Island  is  a 
mass  of  solid  limestone  rock,  lifted  about  twelve 
feet  out  of  the  lake,  and  rising  in  some  points  to  an 
elevation  of  forty  and  even  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake.  It  is  an  interesting  island  to  the  geol- 
ogist, and  presents  to  him  many  a  hard  problem  to 
solve.  The  soil  covers  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches,  and  is  exceedingly  rich,  being 
largely  composed  of  disintegrated  limestone.  Geo- 
logically this  island  consists  of  successive  strata  of 
limestone,  rising  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height 
of  fifty  feet  At  one  point  we  counted  sixty  successive 
laminae ;  this  was  at  the  highest  point,  near  the  north 
side  of  the  island.  These  laminae  or  strata,  varying 
in  thickness  from  two  inches  to  eight,  are  profusely 
loaded  with  fossil  shells.  They  have  all  been  formed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  have  been  lifted  together 
into  the  slight  inclination  which  they  now  have  from 
the  horizontal.  What  is  remarkable,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  these  fossil  remains  are  all  marine,  and  these 
huge  rocks  have  been  therefore  at  one  time  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  What  changes  have  taken 
place  since  then,  and  what  ages  were  involved  in  the 
formation  of  these  vast  shell-rocks  are  known  only  to 
the  Infinite  Mind.  If  any  one  wishes  to  try  the 
solution  of  the  problem  we  will  present  it  to  him  in 
the  following  form  :  Standing  on  the  lowest  table  of 
rock  jutting  out  into  the  lake  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island,  and  looking  down  upon  its  flat  surface, 
you  will  find  that  surface  literally  covered  with 
marine  shell  marks ;  the  rock  is  in  fact  a  mass  of 
shell  debris.  In  one  place  you  may  notice  the  impress 
of  a  stem  of  a  species  of  fern  that  grew  in  the  ages 
ago ;  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  here  written  in  the 
solid  rock.  Now  lift  your  eyes  to  the  top  stratum  of  a 
quarry  that  has  recently  been  opened  on  this  side  of 
the  island,  and  you  see  at  once  that  the  lowest  rock 
on  which  you  are  standing  has  been  covered  with 
folly  fifty  feet  of  successive  layers  of  rock  deposited 
in  the  same  way ;  namely,  at  the  ocean  bottom  and 
formed  very  largely  of  marine  shells,  the  species  often 
varying  in  the  different  strata.  Now  your  problem 
is,  how  long  was  this  vast  bed  of  shell-rock  in  making  ? 
When  and  how  was  it  lifted  out  of  the  salt  ocean  ? 
When  and  how  did  the  lake  cease  to  be  an  ocean 
and  become  a  body  of  fresh  water  ? 

Passing  from  these  questions  of  the  rocks  we  now 
come  to  indications  of  another  kind  of  life,  which 
also  present  some  problems  which  human  records 
can  not  solve.  The  island  was  for  a  long  time  the 
home  of  the  Indians,  but  of  what  Indians,  and  when 
and  how  long  they  lived  upon  it  are  unknown.  The 
living  Indian  was  never  seen  upon  the  island;  he 
had  left  it  long  before  the  white  man  approached  it ; 
he  has  left  only  his  memorials  behind  him ;  his  burial 
places  are  numerous ;  his  bones  are  found  in  great 
numbers;  his  stone  implements,  flint  arrow-heads, 
stone  axes  and  hammers,  bone  knives  and  handles 
are  found  In  abundance,  and  in  his  rude  pictorial 
manner  he  has  tried  to  tell  some  part  of  his  story  by 
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cutting  it  into  the  rock.  One  of  these  pictorial  in- 
scriptions, now  almost  effaced  by  the  wearing  of  the 
weather  and  the  lashing  of  the  waves,  is  still  an 
object  of  interest,  on  the  face  of  a  huge  rock  lying 
just  at  the  water's  edge,  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
Island  House.  It  is  too  much  worn  to  be  well  made 
out,  though  some  experts  have  tried  to  decipher  it. 

But  the  dashings  of  the  waves  of  the  old  ocean, 
and  the  generations  of  shell-fish  that  piled  up  these 
rocks,  and  the  wild  Indian  that  first  claimed  them 
for  human  habitation,  have  all  passed  into  the  un- 
known and  undiscoverable  history  of  the  past  The 
island  is  still  here,  more  beautiful,  more  rich,  more 
interesting  than  ever.  Instead  of  barren  rocks,  the 
mere  sepulchers  of  dead  shell-fish,  we  have  now  a 
beautiful  green  island,  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
not  long  ago  with  forests  of  cedar  and  ash  ;  instead  of 
the  naked  Indian  and  his  rude  implements  we  have 
now  a  happy,  thriving,  busy  community  of  a  thousand 
souls;  instead  of  dependence  on  the  wild  products 
of  nature  and  the  chances  of  the  chase,  we  have  now 
a  garden  spot  enriching  its  cultivators  and  supplying 
tons  of  luscious  grapes  to  the  people.  These  islands 
are  celebrated  for  their  grape  culture.  In  1833  the 
Messrs.  Kelley,  of  Cleveland,  purchased  and  moved 
on  the  island  bearing  their  name,  finding  five  or  six 
poor  men  and  their  families  on  the  island.  Five  years 
later,  in  1838,  only  twelve  families  were  found  on  the 
island.  The  first  trade  was  in  stones  and  cedars ;  the 
latter  trade  has  become  exhausted,  more  than  (100,- 
000  worth  of  cedar  having  been  sold  from  the  island. 
The  stone  trade  is  still  a  very  important  one,  four  im- 
mense quarries  being  opened,  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  stone  being  shipped  annually.  In  1840  the 
Messrs.  Kelley  began  to  experiment  with  the  grape, 
but  the  first  actual  trade  in  grapes  began  in  1854. 
In  1846  the  grape  product  of  the  island  amounted 
to  >5,coc.  In  1861  the  crop  from  128  acres  yielded 
$51,800.  In  1869  a  thousand  acres  were  in  grapes, 
and  the  yield  averaged  three  and  a  half  tons  per  acre, 
worth  from  seven  to  nine  cents  per  pound,  amounting 
to  about  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  planting  still 
continues,  and  the  enthusiasm  in  the  culture  is  as 
great  as  ever.  The  island  is  now  nearly  one  half  in 
grapes ;  it  is  about  three  miles  long,  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide,  and  contains  about  2,700  acres.  The 
price  of  land  varies  according  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  planters,  from  $100  to  $1,000  per  acre.  A  bad 
grape  season  brings  it  down  toward  the  lower  point; 
but  a  fine  crop  of  grapes  immediately  puts  it  up  to- 
ward the  highest  price. 

Of  course  the  visitor  to  Lake  Erie  must  leave 
Kelley's  Island,  and  by  another  steamboat  ride  of 
about  an  hour,  passing  several  beautiful  islands  on 
the  way,  must  visit  Put-in-Bay  Island,  where  he  will 
find  an  excellent  hotel,  and  a  Summer  resort  which 
has  already  become  a  great  favorite  to  Western  peo- 
ple; and  deservedly  so,  too;  we  have  visited  but 
few  places  that  can  equal  in  attractiveness  and  health- 
giving  qualities  this  beautiful  place  of  resort  We 
can  safely  say  the  people  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  need  not  take  a  tiresome  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  East  to  find  pure  air,  bracing 
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breexes,  excellent  bathing,  capital  fishing,  and  good 
society.   They  are  all  here  near  at  hand. 

Put-in-Bay  Island  is  about  twenty-four  miles  by 
steamer  from  Sandusky,  about  forty  from  Toledo, 
and  about  sixty  from  Detroit  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  Commodore  Perry  put  in  here 
with  his  fleet  after  the  great  naval  battle  in  1813. 
Some  of  his  dead  heroes  are  buried  just  in  front  of 
where  the  hotel  now  stands.  The  island  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  this  group  of  remarkable  islands 
lying  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  three 
miles  long,  contains  about  1,700  acres,  and  has  about 
800  inhabitants.  The  Bay  itself  is  a  lovely  sheet  of 
water,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  islands,  all  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  being  covered  with  vine- 
yards, fine  residences,  and  flower  gardens,  and  all 
easily  accessible  by  the  row-boat  or  sail-boat  Just 
opposite  Put-in-Bay  Island  is  "  Gibraltar,"  the  Sum- 
mer residence  of  Jay  Cooke,  the  great  American 
banker.  The  island  is  a  precipitous  rock,  rising 
about  forty  feet  above  the  lake.  The  soil  has  been 
largely  made  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  its  ornamentation 
is  that  of  art  rather  than  nature.  It  is  a  beautiful 
spot,  and  the  residence  is  a  very  fine  one.  Mr. 
Cooke,  we  believe,  annually  invites  some  ministers 
to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  this  island  home.  He 
very  carefully,  however,  we  are  told,  excludes  their 
wives,  which  in  our  opinion  is  a  great  mistake.  If 
there  is  any  body  in  the  world  that  needs  just  such 
a  rest  and  relief  from  home  and  parish  duties,  and 
the  fresh  lake  breeze  that  blows  about  Gibraltar, 
it  is  the  weary,  worn  wife  of  the  preacher.  Mr. 
Cooke's  goodness  would  be  more  than  doubled  if  he 
took  this  fact  into  consideration. 

All  these  islands  are  rich  in  geological  interest 
The  limestone  of  which  they  are  composed  is  much 
softer  than  that  of  Kelley's  Island,  and  breaks  down 
readily  under  the  washings  of  the  waves ;  the  result 
is  a  very  singular,  ragged  appearance  of  the  rocks 
where  they  crop  out  on  the  surface,  and  many  strange, 
fantastic  shapes  along  their  borders.  On  Put-in- 
Bay  Island  are  found  many  curious  caverns,  some 
of  which  are  quite  large,  with  smooth  floors,  high 
walls,  and  clear  and  cool  miniature  lakes.  Indeed, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  Summer  change  and  rest,  we 
know  of  nothing  better  than  these  delightful  islands 
of  Lake  Erie. 

A  Temperate  Man.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Advance  thus  speaks  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
late  Charles  Dickens:  "His  liquors  were  of  the 
choicest  kind.  Wines  of  rarest  vintage  were  stored 
in  his  cellars.  Highly  spiced  beverages  came  to  be 
liked,  and  he  was  vain  of  his  skill  in  compounding 
them.  The  'cider  cup  of  Gad's  Hill' — a  drink 
composed  of  cider,  limes,  brandy,  pine-apple,  toasted 
apples,  lemon  peel  and  sugar — became  famous  as  a 
speciality  of  the  place.  A  friend  of  mine  who  spent 
a  day  and  night  at  Gad's  Hill  last  year,  a  gentleman 
to  whom  Dickens  felt  under  great  personal  obliga- 
tions, and  for  whom  he  may  therefore  have  empha- 
sized his  hospitality,  describes  the  visit  as  a  continued 
bibulous  festivity  from  noon  till  midnight.  There 


was  the  cider  cup  on  arriving  at  half-past  twelve,  P. 
M.;  sports  in  the  open  air  till  two,  when  came  brandy 
and  water;  a  long  walk  through  the  fields  till  six, 
when  curacoa  with  other  liqueurs  were  served ;  dress, 
dinner  from  seven  till  ten,  with  every  variety  of 
wines— coffee  and  cigars,  and  then  pure  spirits  and 
various  compounds  of  spirits  till  bed-time." 

After  detailing  these  moderate  habits  the  writer 
naively  adds :  "  If  any  one  infers  from  what  I  have 
written  that  Charles  Dickens  was  an  intemperate 
man,  in  the  actual  acceptation  of  the  word,  whether 
in  this  country  or  in  England,  he  mistakes  my  mean- 
ing. Dickens  was  never  drunk.  His  intellect  was 
never  obfuscated  by  excess.  But  he  'enjoyed  life.' 
He  lived  indeed  too  fast  This  he  himself  felt,  and 
hence  his  long  walks  from  six  to  ten  miles  a  day  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  indulgence.  For  the  last 
twelve  months  of  his  life  he  bad  been  increasing  in 
stoutness.  He  noticed  this,  and  fearing  what  it  por- 
tended, increased  his  hours  of  exercise.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  he  begun  at  the  other  end." 

The  writer,  however,  pronounces  very  sensibly  on 
the  mooted  question  of  Mr.  Dickens's  religions  life. 
"He  was  not  religious.  How  religion  could  get 
into  a  man  who  never  went  to  church,  never  kept 
Sunday  sacred,  never  read  his  Bible,  never  affiliated 
with  religious  people,  would  be  as  great  a  mystery  as 
Miss  Tabitha  Bramble's  '  how  the  thunder  could 
have  spoiled  the  beer  when  the  door  was  double- 
locked.'  "  Yet  Mr.  Dickens  has  been  called  in  both 
English  and  American  pulpits  a  "  Christ-like  man  1" 
It  is  time  for  Christians  to  have  done  with  this  cheap 
selling  out  of  Christianity  to  the  mere  popularity 
of  men. 

A  Social  Poison.—"  We  advise  our  preachers  to 
give  more  heed  to  the  wants  and  duties  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  concern  themselves  or  their  people  less 
about  the  destinies  of  the  future.  The  good  Provi- 
dence that  is  taking  care  of  us  all  in  the  present  life 
will  doubtless  continue  to  do  the  best  for  us  all  in 
the  life  to  come."  Such  are  the  concluding  words 
of  a  dictatorial  and  supercilious  criticism  of  a  promi- 
nent secular  paper  on  the  sermon  of  an  earnest 
preacher  uttering  words  of  warning  to  the  impenitent 
and  wicked.  The  sentiment  and  tone  are  quite  preva- 
lent in  our  secular  papers,  and  through  them  are 
made  to  diffuse  themselves  widely  among  the  people. 
There  is  a  certain  air  of  philosophy  and  dash  about 
this  style  of  utterance  that  pleases  the  vanity  of 
young  editors,  and  gratifies  the  irreligion  of  their 
readers.  The  sentiment  is  simply  bold  Universalism, 
or,  worse  yet,  is  mere  paganism,  not  a  whit  more 
Christian  than  the  exclamation  of  Confucius  two 
thousand  years  ago,  "  Take  care  of  the  present  world, 
and  let  the  gods  take  care  of  the  next"  This  light 
and  easy  tossing  off  of  the  mysteries  and  destinies 
of  the  future  life,  so  prevalent  in  the  newspapers 
and  other  transient  literature  of  the  day,  is  subtilely 
sapping  the  foundations  of  the  people's  faith  in  any 
future  at  all.  Nothing  is  more  needed,  indeed,  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  times  than  a  clear  and  certain  ring  on 
the  judgment  to  come. 
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REV.  JOHN  M'CLINTOCK,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


DR.  M'CLINTOCK  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  born,  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1814.  He  ended  his  life  at  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  as 
these  dates  show,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Ar- 
rangements are  already  making  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  complete  life  of  him ;  until  that 
appears  we  ask  the  readers  of  the  Ladies' 
Repository  to  be  content  with  the  following 
sketch,  which,  for  substance,  is  the  same  with 
the  memorial  notice  read  before  the  Newark 
Conference,  of  which  Dr.  M'Clintock  was  a 
member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  child  of  earnest  and  devout  Christian 
parents,  who  were  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  he  consecrated  himself  to 
Christ  early  in  life;  and  his  whole  career,  so 
useful  and  so  eminent,  showed  how  complete 
that  consecration  was.  Few  have  done  so  much 
in  so  brief  a  life.  His  remarkable  intellectual 
powers  disclosed  themselves  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  in  a  most  striking  manner.  When  only 
seven  years  of  age  he  was  already  considered 
an  accomplished  grammarian.  The  proof  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  a  certificate  prefixed  to  one 
of  the  early  editions  of  Greenleafs  Grammar, 
signed  by  Dr.  Wylie,  afterward  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  Greenleafs  method  is  com- 
mended, and  young  M'Clintock  is  mentioned 
as  the  person  upon  whom  the  Doctor  had  seen 
it  tried  with  such  striking  success.  This  sin- 
gular precocity  was  the  beginning  of  a  life  of 
continuous  culture  and  labor.  To  the  last  the 
tact,  skill,  and  delicacy  of  the  boy  were  exem- 
plified in  the  man.  He  felt  that  his  mission 
was  to  work  for  the  Church,  and  thus  for  God 
and  for  men ;  and  while  he  worked  with  out- 
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ward  tendencies,  and  to  influence  the  world, 
there  went  on  at  the  same  time  another  move- 
ment of  self-culture.  These  two  directions 
have  rarely  been  better  combined  in  one  man 
than  in  John  M'Clintock. 

While  a  boy,  engaged  as  book-keeper  in  the 
Methodist  Book-Room  in  New  York,  he  made 
a  distinct  profession  of  conversion,  and  in  his 
occupation  as  clerk  secured  the  means  of  pass- 
ing through  college.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  taking  one  of  the 
honors  of  his  class,  and  in  1835  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Annual  Conference,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Jersey  Cily.  During  this  year  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dickinson 
College,  where  he  served  thirteen  years,  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  filling  the  chair  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  showing  himself  equally  at  home 
here  and  in  his  former  place.  From  the  time 
of  the  division  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Confer- 
ence, and  for  a  few  years  was  its  Secretary. 

In  1848  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Col- 
lege to  accept  the  editorship  of  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review — a  position  for  which  be  had 
singular  qualifications.  In  this  place  he  wrought 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  placed  the 
Review  in  the  front-rank  of  American  quarter- 
lies. A  large  part  of  his  success  lay  in  the 
breadth  of  view  and  in  the  generous  Christian 
catholicity  with  which  he  selected  his  contribu- 
tors. He  entered  the  most  difficult  fields  of 
thought,  whether  of  philosophy  or  theology, 
with  the  utmost  boldness,  but  saw  to  the  safely 
of  truth  with  a  caution  and  a  certainty  with 
which  few  could  explore  such  dangerous  re- 
gions. Indeed,  Dr.  M'Clintock  had  for  the 
great  truths  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  an  earn- 
est and  devoted  love ;  they  were  a  part  of  his 
very  life ;  he  had  tasted  them,  and  was  certain 
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of  their  verity;  nor  was  he  afraid  to  see  them 
in  conflict  with  any  form  of  error.  This  indeed 
was  a  large  part  of  the  steady  movement  of  bis 
whole  course  of  life. 

From  the  Quarterly  he  passed  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  1857  was  stationed 
at  St  Paul's,  New  York,  where  his  ministry 
met  with  great  favor.  He  was  Indeed  success- 
ful in  a  high  degree,  and  the  people  of  his  flock 
loved  him  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  people 
ought  to  love  their  pastor.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  his  preaching,  and  partly  to  his  char- 
acter as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  He  could 
deliver  his  whole  message  and  yet  not  offend ; 
he  could  be  gentle  without  dulling  the  edge  of 
truth.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  gentler  sort 
A  son  of  consolation,  he  impressed  by  beauty 
and  simplicity  more  than  by  force;  or  rather 
liis  force  was  the  force  of  cogency  and  persua- 
sion more  than  that  of  fire  and  energy.  From 
St.  Paul's,  in  i860,  he  went  to  Paris  as  the  pas- 
tor of  the  "American  Chapel"  in  that  city. 
Besides  his  pastoral  duties,  which  met  with  the 
favor  usually  following  his  ministry,  he  worked 
nobly  and  successfully  for  his  country. 

From  1861  to  1864,  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  tireless  In  his  efforts  to  awaken 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Union.  In  Paris 
his  house  was  a  center  at  which  the  friends  of 
the  Union  were  wont  to  gather  for  consultation. 
His  reputation  and  address,  together  with  a 
sort  of  natural  diplomacy,  gave  him  access  to 
almost  all  descriptions  of  people.  In  England 
he  met  many  of  the  chief  friends  of  human 
liberty  and  of  our  cause,  and  both  quickened 
and  directed  their  sympathies  so  as  to  make 
them  tell  favorably  upon  the  public  life.  Some 
of  the  Americans  abroad  at  that  time  may  have 
been  more  demonstrative  in  their  patriotism 
than  Dr.  M'Clintock,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  did  so  much  to  make  the  relations 
of  the  war  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  under- 
stood, or  to  awaken  for  it  popular  enthusiasm. 
And  then,  too,  he  supplemented  his  labors 
abroad  by  his  contributions  for  the  religious 
press  at  home,  from  which  people  of  our  Church 
gathered  both  information  and  inspiration.  In 
1864  Doctor  M'Clintock  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  for  another  year  was  stationed  at 
St.  Paul'sf  which  place  ill  hearth  compelled  him 
to  abandon.  His  next  field  of  labor  was  "  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,"  from  which  he  has  just 
gone  to  bis  heavenly  rest  This  school,  founded 
by  the  liberality  of  Daniel  Drew,  Esq.,  he  or- 
ganised and  successfully  conducted  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  most  mournful  event 
has  left  not  odly  his  family,  but  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  Seminary  as  well,  almost 


disconsolate.  Here,  as  had  been  so  eminently 
die  case  at  Dickinson,  the  institution  felt  the 
inspiration  of  his  quick  but  calm  intellect  His 
bare  name  was  a  tower  of  strength,  and  his  loss 
is  irreparable  to  the  Seminary,  as  it  is  to  the 
whole  Church  of  God.  His  sickness,  in  one 
sense,  was  brief,  but  in  another  of  great  dura- 
tion. For  twenty  years,  while  he  worked  day 
and  night  with  unabated  ardor,  he  was  strug- 
gling with  illness.  During  all  this  time  his 
recreation  and  his  rest  were  only  changes  of 
labor. 

Not  long  ago  he  remarked  that  he  had  not 
seen  a  weH  day  for  a  score  of  years.  The 
sickness,  however,  which  proved  fatal,  was  a 
brief  one— of  only  about  ten  days.  For  sev- 
eral days  before  he  died  he  was  unconscious, 
and  his  last  words  about  his  future  prospects 
were  that,  whatever  might  be  the  event  of  his 
sickness,  it  would  be  all  right  1  all  right!  all 
right!   This  was  said  to  Dr.  Foster. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  career  of  our 
brother  we  see  in  it  one  spot  of  rare  interest, 
of  which  but  little  is  known  by  the  Church  gen- 
erally. We  refer  to  his  trial  before  the  criminal 
court  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  alleged 
offense  of  inciting  a  riot  to  promote  the  escape 
of  a  fugitive  slave.  We  can  not  enter  fully  into 
this  most  interesting  story — at  once  a  story  of 
persecution,  of  patient  endurance,  of  favoring 
providences. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr.  M'Clintock  both 
meant  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  to  aid  the  poor 
fugitive,  and  that  through  all  the  days  of  that 
painful  trial  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  an 
angry  or  impatient  word.  He  no  doubt  felt, 
and  that  deeply,  the  effort  to  injure  him,  and 
though  he  shut  up  the  wound  in  a  generous 
and  forgiving  heart,  yet  the  shock  which  it  gave 
to  his  nervous  system  followed  him  to  the  last. 
In  a  brief  sketch  such  as  this  it  is  impossible 
fittingly  to  characterize  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
M'Clintock.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  doubtless 
the  first  man  in  Methodism,  either  in  England 
or  America.  He  was  at  once  broad  and  exact ; 
it  was  not  his  custom  to  engage  in  minute  dis- 
putes ;  his  arguments  were  for  the  most  part 
statements  so  concatenated  as  to  need  no  elab- 
oration. Indeed,  so  vast  was  his  knowledge, 
and  so  quick  and  easy  his  perception  of  rela- 
tions, that  his  mind  was  impatient  of  logical 
processes.  He  leaped  to  his  conclusions  while 
his  interlocutor  was  working  his  way  to  the 
point  in  question.  The  breadth  of  his  culture 
was  a  constant  temptation  to  scatter  his  ener- 
gies over  a  wide  field ;  and,  although  he  wrought 
successfully  as  an  author  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life,  yet  it  was  only  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
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Theology  and  Church  History  that  his  mind 
found  the  manifoldness  which  its  versatility 
demanded.  The  whole  sphere  of  theology  lay 
before  him,  and  great  diversities  of  labor  gave 
him  rest.  This  noble  work  will  be  an  honor  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  Methodism,  in  generations  to 
come. 

Dr.  M'Clintock's  personal  Christian  character 
was  remarkable  for  its  roundness  and  for  its 
completeness.  In  whatever  he  did  he  never 
forgot  the  Church.  His  relations  to  life  were 
multifarious ;  he  came  in  contact  with  every 
public  interest;  he  read  all  sorts  of  papers  and 
periodicals  as  well  as  books ;  but  in  all  he  was 
the  Christian  and  Christian  minister.  He  crit- 
icised and  judged  every  thing  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view.  This  remarkable  breadth  showed 
itself  in  other  forms.  For  example,  he  multi- 
plied friendships  indefinitely.  Not  that  he 
aimed  to  do  so,  but  his  very  nature  did  it ;  the 
geniality  of  his  spirit,  and  his  freedom  from 
prejudice,  were  ever  open  doors ;  nay,  they 
were  inner  magnets,  both  to  draw  and  to  hold ; 
and  as  many  friends  as  he  made  during  life  he 
never  seemed  to  grow  cold  to  one  of  them — 
once  his,  they  were  his  to  the  end.  This  qual- 
ity, too,  fitted  him  in  a  rare  degree  to  be  a  me- 
diator between  hostile  parties.  No  man  lives, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  Methodist  Church,  who 
so  completely  possesses  the  confidence  of  all 
parties  as  did  John  M'Clintock  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  might  be  imposed  upon,  but  his 
charity  and  justice  never  forsook  him.  He 
gave  all  men  credit  for  honest  intentions,  but 
made  even  his  whispers  such  that,  if  need  be, 
they  might  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house-top. 
His  mastery  of  his  passions  seemed  absolute ; 
his  tempers  were  chastened  to  the  last  degree. 
Patience  had  literally  its  perfect  work,  and  his 
charity  persistently  refused  to  think  any  evil, 
even  when  a  vast  array  of  evidence  seemed  to 
make  a  merciful  verdict  impossible.  On  the 
subject  of  his  own  Christian  experience  he  said 
but  little — of  religion  in  general  a  great  deal; 
but  his  life  grandly  declared  what  he  declined 
to  speak :  it  was  a  beautiful,  living,  acting, 
polished  reproduction  of  Christianity,  as  it 
were — a  poem  full  of  labor  and  pain  in  the 
writing,  but  also  full  of  sweetest  music  to  the 
memory. 


Do  something.  Try  faith.  Test  thy  conver- 
sion. Do  not  merely  wish,  and  weep,  and  talk, 
and  try  to  feel,  as  if  you  could  draw  water  from 
a  dry  well  by  heavier  exercise  at  the  bucket ! 
Go  straight  to  Christ's  service,  on  his  side,  and 
as  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 
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WILLIAM  VON  HUMBOLDT  AND 
MADAME  DIEDE. 

ON  the  l6lh  of  July,  1846,  a  lonely  old  woman 
died  in  a  wretched  house  in  the  Wil- 
helmshdhe  Alley  at  Cassel,  Germany.  She  was 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  had  gained  her  sub- 
sistence by  her  own  hands,  at  work,  indeed, 
which  was  only  suitable  for  young  persons  of 
her  sex.  Her  aged  and  trembling  fingers  had 
also  made  delicate  artificial  flowers,  and  from 
the  workshop  of  this  lonely,  sorrowing  old 
woman  went  out  the  elegant  floral  ornamenta- 
tion which  laughing  youth  carried  into  the  gay 
society  of  the  city.  How  many  tears,  how 
many  sighs  of  recollection  may  have  accom- 
panied this  toilsome  labor !  For  the  poor  creat- 
ure who  was  compelled  to  plait  bouquets  and 
wreaths  for  her  daily  bread  had  once  been  a 
young  girl  of  perhaps  even  greater  beauty  than 
the  wearers  of  her  work ;  she  had  also  been 
happy,  though  but  for  a  brief  period.  She  was 
a  clergyman's  daughter,  once  sweeter  and  more 
amiable  than  many  of  those  who  had  been 
praised  in  fiction  and  song  by  the  poets  of  the 
period  of  her  youth.  Through  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Voss's  Idyl  of  Louisa,  and  even 
Burger's  Pastor  of  Taubenheim,  the  minister's 
daughters  had  received  a  poetic  nimbus  which 
also  charmed  Goethe  in  his  Frederica  of  Sesen- 
hfeim. 

The  name  of  the  poor  old  bouquet  woman 
was  Charlotte  Hildebrand.  Her  father  had 
been  a  Hanoverian  clergyman  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  she  had  received  a  careful  training 
and  an  almost  scholarly  education.  With  her 
nineteenth  year  she  became  enthusiastic  for 
"  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful ;"  read 
philosophical  writings,  composed  poetry,  and 
longed  for  some  ideal  friendship.  Her  home 
was  in  a  lovely  part  of  the  mountains  bordering 
along  the  Weser,  and  the  romantic  ravines,  the 
green  meadows,  the  towering  oaks,  and  the 
thatched  peasant  houses  were  the  familiar,  pic- 
turesque objects  she  saw  on  her  excursions. 
She  often  wandered  to  the  little  hunting  feat 
of  Baum,  belonging  to  the  Baron  of  Buckeburg, 
which  was  as  isolated  as  a  falcon  in  the  green 
wilderness.  Here  Herder  had  lived,  the  favorite 
of  the  general  and  philosopher  William  von 
Schaumburg  Lippe,  and  the  friend  of  his  amia- 
ble lady — a  princely  pair  whom  the  old  Men- 
delssohn honored  and  has  described  in  his 
writings.  A  monument  was  erected  over  the 
united  graves  of  this  couple,  who  were  bound 
together  in  such  a  happy  marriage  during  life,  and 
this  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  those  times  for 
prominent  poetical  and  enthusiastic  natures. 
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The  minister's  lovely  daughter,  too,  fed  her 
youthful  imagination  with  dreams  of  an  ideal 
marriage,  but  had  not  the  least  presentiment 
that  they  would  never  be  realized.  The  mem- 
ories connected  with  the  hunting  castle  of  Baum, 
near  Buckeburg,  proved  to  be  the  pleasantesl 
pictures  of  her  lonely  old  age.  Other  beautiful 
parts  of  the  mountains  fringing  the  Weser  were 
also  visited  by  the  young  girl,  when  she  was 
accompanied  by  her  parents,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  times,  paid  an  annual 
visit  to  some  of  the  watering  places.  It  was 
thus  that  Charlotte  Hildebrand  became  ac- 
quainted witli  the  neighboring  Rehburg,  with 
its  incomparable  fir-forests  and  meadows  ;  with 
the  lovely  Eilsen,  which,  in  the  deep  ravine, 
with  its  red-tile  roofs,  looked  like  the  outside 
of  a  fresh  apple  amid  green  leaves  ;  and,  finally, 
with  Pyrmont,  then  the  most  fashionable  water- 
ing place. 

Under  the  linden  archway  of  the  Pyrmont 
Avenue  she  once  sat  with  her  father  upon  a 
bench  near  the  cool  fountain,  when  a  youth 
approached  and  seated  himself  beside  them. 
He  had  a  threadbare  coat,  but  gave  evidence 
of  good  manners ;  he  was  homely,  but  he  had 
an  intellectual  look.  People  easily  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  in  those  days  at  the 
watering  places ;  they  were  not  so  distrustful 
of  each ,  other  as  they  are  now,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  beautiful  young  girl  had  led  her 
neighbor  into  a  deeply  philosophical  conversa- 
tion. She  listened  to  his  words  as  if  they  came 
from  a  better  and  previously  undreamed-of 
world,  and  he  was  pleased  with  the  lovely  being 
who  could  listen  so  intelligently  and  speak  so 
suggestively.  The  clergyman,  who  was  likewise 
charmed  by  the  youth,  whom  he  took  for  a 
student  from  Gottingen,  invited  him  to  dinner, 
and  they  all  entered  the  dining-hall  together. 
It  was  there  discovered  that  the  enthusiastic 
speaker  was  in  reality  a  Gottingen  student,  but 
a  very  eminent  one,  none  other  than  William 
von  Humboldt,  of  Berlin,  the  brother  of  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt 

It  is  well  known  that  at  that  time,  and  later, 
William  von  Humboldt  possessed  a  very  plain- 
looking  exterior ;  in  his  best  coat  he  still  looked 
like  a  tailor — gray,  small,  and  thin  ;  and  how 
most  lie  have  appeared  in  his  dusty  and  worn 
traveling  sui  t  ?  But  his  young  friend  had  quickly 
recognized  his  mental  beauty,  and  even  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century  spoke  of  the  clear 
repose  of  his  nature,  and  of  the  salutary  effect 
of  his  entertaining  conversation,  of  her  deep 
and  ineffaceable  impressions,  and  of  the  sacred 
emotions  that  he  had  awakened  in  her. 

During  three  happy  days  of  a  free,  unem- 


ployed life  at  a  watering  place,  the  young  ghi 
was  frequently  thrown  into  Humboldt's  society, 
and  when  he  took  his  departure  he  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  then  prevalent,  a  pathetic 
sentence  in  her  album,  but  did  not  utter  a  word 
expressive  of  the  real  feelings  of  bis  heart 
She  herself  felt  infinitely  enriched,  mentally,  by 
his  conversation,  yet  she  was  too  modest,  too 
true  and  feminine,  to  cherish  a  hope  of  a  nearer 
relation  with  the  prominent  and  intellectually 
important  youth,  in  whom  she  already  recog- 
nized the  future  celebrity. 

This  meeting  took  place  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1788.  Humboldt  had  expressed  his  intention 
of  visiting  the  parsonage  in  the  following  Au- 
tumn ;  but  he  never  came,  having  remained 
longer  than  he  had  expected  with  Jacobi  in  Pem- 
pelfort,  which  was  then  the  gathering  place  of 
many  of  the  great  intellects  of  the  day.  How 
longingly  the  young  girl  waited,  and,  from  the 
small  parsonage  garden  overgrown  with  rose- 
trees  and  shrubs,  looked  out  for  Humboldt's 
visit!  She  has  described  somewhere  her  pa- 
rental home,  and  its  exquisite  situation  amid 
the  beauties  of  nature ;  a  little  brook  rippled 
close  by  the  garden  hedge,  and  a  shaky  stile 
led  into  a  meadow  surrounded  by  bushes.  It 
was  here  that  the  young  girl  loved  to  direct 
her  steps  when  she  wished  to  be  alone  with 
her  dreams.  The  Autumn  mist  would  undulate 
like  a  veil  in  the  moonlight,  and  call  up  Ossianic 
pictures  before  the  eyes  of  the  dreamer.  In 
the  quiet  of  her  own  chamber  she  would  read 
her  treasured  album  leaf: 

"A  sense  for  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful,  ennobles  the  soul  and  makes  the 
heart  happy ;  but  what  is  even  this  feeling 
without  a  sympathetic  soul  with  whom  we  can 
share  it? 

William  Von  Humboldt. 

"Pyrmmt,  1788." 

But  the  "  sympathetic  soul "  never  came  1 
Instead  of  that  there  came  a  Doctor  Diede,  and 
sued  urgently  for  Charlotte  Hildebrand's  hand. 
She  would  fain  have  given  him  a  refusal,  but 
her  parents  found  no  fault  with  him,  and  desired, 
nay,  almost  commanded,  that  she  should  accept 
him.  In  earlier  days  iu  Germany,  and  even 
now,  it  was  the  fashion  to  marry  off  the  daugh- 
ters very  early  ;  and  every  German  mother  con- 
sidered it  a  reproach  when  her  daughters  re- 
mained too  long  on  her  hands.  How  many 
girlish  dreams  have  thus  been  dissipated,  and 
how  much  of  human  happiness  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  unwise  parental  influence  in  matters 
of  marriage ! 

Charlotte  Hildebrand  entered  into  the  union 
without  any  inclination  on  her  part;  and  when 
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scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  she  removed  to 
Cassel  with  her  husband,  and  henceforward 
lived  as  Madame  Diede.  The  marriage  proved 
an  unfortunate  one,  and  after  five  years  they 
were  divorced.  She  herself  narrates  this  event 
with  sadness:  "I  was  married  in  the  Spring 
of  1789,  lived  but  five  years  in  this  childless 
union,  and  never  married  again."  Three  years 
after  her  own  marriage,  in  1792,  William  von 
Humboldt  married  a  rich  heiress,  Miss  von 
Dachroden,  who,  though  of  large  stature, 
charmed  many  men  by  her  intellectual  acquire- 
ments. The  marriage  was  perfectly  happy  and 
harmonious.  They  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  William  von  Humboldt  always  spoke 
of  her  in  terms  of  the  highest  esteem  and  love, 
and  his  testimony  suffices  to  refute  the  slanders 
now  whispered  and  now  outspoken  which  have 
been  made  against  her. 

By  her  divorce  Madame  Diede  lost  her  secure 
position  as  wife ;  and  in  the  troublous  years 
under  the  Napoleonic  supremacy  she  lost  her 
whole  fortune.  She  then  lived  some  time  in 
Brunswick,  where  the  good-hearted  Duke  prom- 
ised her  compensation  for  her  losses ;  but  he 
fell  at  Waterloo,  and  could  not  fulfill  his  good 
intentions.  Totally  without  means  of  support, 
no  longer  young,  sickly  and  forsaken,  Madame 
Diede  was  nearly  driven  to  despair,  and  did  not 
see  the  slightest  prospect  of  securing  aid.  One 
day  she  read  in  the  newspapers  an  article  eulo- 
gizing William  von  Humboldt,  who  was  then 
engaged  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  pre- 
cious recollection  of  the  three  happy  days  in 
Pyrmont  gave  her  courage,  in  her  great  need, 
to  apply  to  the  now  celebrated  and  powerful 
man.  She  began,  with  many  misgivings  and 
tears,  the  following  letter : 

"Not  to  your  Excellency,  not  to  the  Royal 
Prussian  Minister — no,  I  write  to  the  still  un- 
forgotten  and  unforgettable  friend  of  my  youth, 
whose  image  I  have  cherished  in  my  mind  for 
many,  many  years;  who  never  heard  again 
from  the  young  girl  whom  he  once  met,  with 
whom  he  spent  three  happy  days,  the  memory 
of  which  still  elevates  me  and  makes  me  happy. 
The  name  upon  which  the  world  looks  with 
such  great  expectations,  the  position  in  which 
you,  through  your  intellectual  capacity,  have 
been  placed,  made  it  not  difficult  for  me  to  hear 
of  you  frequently,  and  to  accompany  you  with 
my  thoughts.  I  have  preserved  the  dear  little 
album-leaf  more  carefully  than  any  of  the  little 
holy  relics  of  youth,  as  the  only  pledge  and  seal 
of  the  purest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  only 
joy  of  life  which  fate  awarded  me.  This  leaf, 
which  I  beg  of  you  to  return,  will  call  up  to 


your  Excellency  an  acquaintance  which  the 
great  pictures  and  events  of  your  life  will  long 
ago  have  erased.  In  feminine  natures  such 
impressions  are  deeper  and  less  mutable  than 
they  can  ever  be  with  others,  the  more  so  when 
they — what  scruples  could  withhold  me,  after 
twenty-six  years,  from  giving 'you  this  proof  of 
veneration  ? — were  the  first  unrecognized  emo- 
tions of  awakening  intellectual  love.  For  the 
feminine  youth  and  the  development  of  her 
character,  the  object  to  which  the  earliest  feel- 
ings are  attached  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Feelings  change  with  time,  but  the  cherished 
image  once  deeply  engraved  within  us  never 
fades  away.  On  this  loved  image,  which  ap- 
peared my  ideal  of  manliness  and  greatness,  I 
rested.  Here  I  reposed  when  I  was  well-nigh 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  my  hard  life;  here 
my  courage  rose  when  my  faith  in  humanity 
was  shaken.  Believe  me,  ever-dear  friend,  I 
have  ripened  amid  great  tribulation — not  dis- 
honored, nor  profaned  by  unworthy  feelings." 

Thus  did  the  poor  soul  admit  the  veneration 
and  love  which  had  made  her  once  happy  in 
beautiful  Pyrmont,  and  which  she  had  concealed 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Prussian  Minister  replied  to  her  letter 
on  the  same  day  upon  which  he  received  it. 
He  was  deeply  touched  and  surprised  by  this 
recollection  of  youth,  and  a  certain  regret  might 
have  passed  for  a  moment  through  his  soul,  that 
the  once  lovely  creature  had  withered  unknown 
and  unthought  of  by  him.  He  felt  at  the  same 
time  the  duty  of  aiding  the  unfortunate  being 
who  trusted  in  him  so  implicitly.  He  wrote  to 
her  a  letter  full  of  most  heart-felt  sympathy  and 
the  noblest  delicacy;  he  persuaded  her  to  rely 
solely  on  his  care ;  and  really  compelled  her  to 
accept  a  sum  of  money  to  alleviate  her  most 
pressing  necessity.  Her  pride,  however,  al- 
lowed her  this  only  so  long  as  her  sickness 
continued.  At  Humboldt's  express  wish  she 
went  to  Gottingen,  having  been  previously  in 
Cassel.  She  followed  his  advice  to  take  care 
of  her  own  health,  but  when  she  recovered  her 
strength  she  removed  back  to  Cassel,  and  be- 
gan her  toilsome  labor  in  making  bouquets  and 
wreaths.  It  was  only  when  Hu.mboldt  pleaded 
urgently,  that  she  concluded  to  accept  a  small 
pension  from  him,  which,  being  paid  regularly, 
greatly  assisted  her  in  obtaining  her  daily  bread. 
But  there  was  another  gift  of  her  friend  Hum- 
boldt which  furnished  her  real  comfort  and  im- 
perishable food  for  her  mind — the  letters  which 
lie  wrote  to  her  uninterruptedly  during  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  and  which  have  since  become 
the  property  of  the  educated  world,  and  serve 
as  a  book  of  consolation  for  all  isolated  ones. 
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Who  does  not  know  William  von  Humboldt's 
Letters  to  a  Female  Friend?  The  aged  Minis- 
ter wrote  with  the  noblest  tenderness  of  feeling 
and  affecting  gallantry,  comforting  her,  yea, 
more  than  that,  giving  her  joy,  for  he  incited 
her  to  intellectual  activity,  communicating  to 
her  all  that  came  within  the  scope  of  his  own 
writing  and  observation. 

The  negative  spirit  of  the  times  has  often 
tried  to  ridicule  the  noble  letter-writer  on  ac- 
count of  his  giving  himself  up  to  a  poor  old  wo- 
man. The  motive  is  easily  explained,  when  we 
remember  that  nothing  attaches  a  man  so  firmly 
to  another  as  the  consciousness  of  making  a 
soul  happy.  This  consciousness  Humboldt 
could  have,  in  the  fullest  measure,  in  regard  to 
his  old  friend;  his  intellectual  connection  with 
her  constituted  the  only  ray  of  light  of  her 
otherwise  dark  life. 

Humboldt  saw  his  old  friend  twice  again  In 
life;  the  two  aged  hearts  enjoyed  in  sadness 
together  the  faded  recollections  of  their  youth ; 
and  after  this  their  correspondence  was  even 
of  a  more  intimate  character  than  before.  No- 
body ever  thought  that  the  celebrated  Humboldt 
had  ever  sought  out  the  lonely,  miserable  dwell- 
ing of  the  poor,  forgotten,  and  once  despised 
Madame  Diede  ;  and  even  the  few  friends  which 
she  possessed  in  Cassel  never  heard  about  the 
occurrence.  She  retained  the  treasured  cor- 
respondence just  as  sacredly ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  Humboldt  died  that  she  made  it  known, 
believing  it  to  be  her  duty  then  to  give  the  rich 
intellectual  treasure  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow- 
men  and  posterity,  and  not  selfishly  to  keep  it 
all  to  herself.  She  entered  with  zeal  into  the 
publishing  of  Humboldt's  letters,  first  overlook- 
ing them,  almost  too  anxiously,  for  fear  that  a 
possible  indiscretion  in  judgment  should  escape. 
A  young  literary  person  of  that  period,  Theresa 
von  Bacharacht,  assisted  her  in  this  work,  and 
received  the  letters  as  a  kind  of  present  in 
return  for  support  she  had  earlier  given  to  the 
poor  old  creature. 

Theresa  von  Bacharacht  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  Diede  as  teacher,  and 
had  become  enthusiastic  for  the  intellectual  and 
uncomplaining  sufferer,  who,  in  her  joy  at  her 
young  admirer,  sent  Humboldt  a  very  flattering 
description  of  her.  Madame  Diede  lived  more 
than  ten  years  longer  than  her  friend  and  bene- 
factor, but  she  had  afterward  the  needed  com- 
fort in  her  old  age  of  receiving  from  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  the  pension  secured  to  her  by 
his  brother  William,  and  which  was  punctually 
paid  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Few  literary 
friendships  have  had  so  romantic  a  beginning, 
so  faithful  a  continuance,  and  so  happy  a  close. 


UNDER  THE  RAIN-DROPS. 


DRIP,  drip,  pour,  pour,  patter,  patter,  splash, 
splash !  the  same  old  sounds  again ;  the 
drip,  drip  of  the  eaves  upon  the  edge  of  the 
porch;  the  slender  yet  constant  pouring  of  the 
stream  of  water  as  it  flowed  into  the  cistern; 
the  patter,  patter  of  the  incessant  rain-drops 
upon  the  roof  of  the  wood-shed ;  the  steady 
splash,  splash  as  each  successive  drop  swelled 
the  already  extensive  pools  and  puddles  that 
had  been  formed  in  the  soft  soil  of  the  garden 
paths  1  It  was  trying  ;  two  days  already  since 
those  remorseless  drops  had  commenced  their 
patter;  two  days,  and  this  the  morning  of  the 
third  brings  with  it  still  the  same  dismal  pros- 
pect 

Thoughts  something  like  these  flitted  through 
the  brain  of  Mrs.  Mason  as  she  opened  her 
eyes  on  that  dismal  Tuesday  morning,  and  it 
was  not  strange  that  she  gave  vent  to  them  by 
a  prolonged  sigh  and  an  impatient  ejaculation. 

"  No  clothes-drying  to-day,"  she  said  aloud, 
sitting  up  in  bed  and  gazing  drearily  out  the 
window.  "  There  they  hang  on  the  line,  switch- 
ing, switching,  all  awry  and  dripping,  until, 
indeed,  they  appear  to  me  as  forlorn  as  the 
tattered  sails  of  a  wrecked  and  stranded  ship. 
What  in  the  world  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  O, 
if  it  only  would  clear  off!  and,  worse  than  all, 
I  am  engaged  to  Mrs.  Bersole  to  tea  this  very 
afternoon ;  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been 
there,  and  so  seldom  that  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
go,  that  it  does  seem  hard  to  have  it  rain  so 
constantly  on  this  day  of  all  others." 

Gloomily  and  slowly  Mrs.  Mason  performed 
her  simple  toilet,  and  then  going  to  the  window 
looked  out,  pressing  her  face  close  against  the 
pane  that  she  might  catch  a  sight  of  the  only 
little  patch  of  western  sky  that  could  be  seen 
from  that  window ;  but  the  sight  gave  her  no 
encouragement;  nothing  but  the  cold,  gray, 
unchanging  sky,  looking  hard  and  chilling  as 
some  rocky  substance ;  not  even  a  filmy,  dun- 
colored  cloud  scudding  across  the  heavens — no 
evidence  of  any  thing  like  "breaking  away;" 
all  dull,  and  still,  and  fixed,  as  though  the  sky 
had  hidden  forever  its  melting  blue,  its  fleecy, 
snowy  clouds,  its  banks  of  pearl,  its  chains  of 
shifting,  varying  beauty. 

"  There  is  no  charm  about  the  sky  this  morn- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Mason  aloud.  "  It  is  like  my 
life  now,  the  same,  the  same ;  every-where  mo- 
notony. Mrs.  Loring  said  the  other  day  to  me 
that  the  sky  was  her  dearest  friend,  always 
teaching  her  some  sweet  lesson,  always  wrapped 
in  a  garment  of  loveliness.  I  wish  I  could  see 
her  this  morning.    I  am  sure  even  her  beauty- 
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discerning  eyes  could  discover  none  in  yonder 
unpitying  sky." 

She  turned  away  from  the  window,  and  soon, 
with  the  help  of  her  faithful  though  often  blun- 
dering "  maid-of-all-work,"  the  family  breakfast 
was  smoking  upon  lite  table.  The  meal  was  a 
silent  one,  for  the  gloomy  atmosphere  that  hung 
like  a  mantle  over  Nature's  form,  seemed  also 
to  have  rustled  its  spirits  even  over  the  spirits 
of  the  usually  joyous  children.  Little  was  eaten 
and  much  less  said,  and  ere  many  minutes  had 
passed  Mr.  Mason,  beneath  the  shelter  of  his 
ample  umbrella,  left  the  gloomy  room  for  the 
gloomier  street  and  the  still  gloomier  office. 

The  morning  wore  away,  Uie  dishes  were 
washed,  the  beds  made,  the  sweeping  mastered, 
the  pies  baked,  and  sent  forth  their  delicious 
odors  as  they  stood  cooling  on  the  pantry 
shelves,  yet  neither  busy  action  nor  a  cessation 
of  work  had  dispelled  Mrs.  Mason's  unhappy 
mood. 

She  was  standing  by  the  window,  gazing 
moodily  at  the  week's  washing,  and  inwardly 
sighing  regretfully  over  its  disarranged  and  for- 
lorn appearance.  "  Every  garment  will  have 
to  be  rinsed  over,"  she  was  saying  to  herself, 
when  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  street  door. 

"  Why,  who  can  that  be  ?"  she  said  aloud. 
"  I  should  not  think  any  one  would  be  out  in 
this  rain  if  they  could  find  a  roof  beneath  which 
to  shelter  themselves.  Ellen,  do  hasten  to  the 
door." 

A  moment  after  the  sitting-room  door  opened, 
revealing  the  bright  face  of  Mrs.  Loring. 

"  Good  morning ;  is  n't  this  weather  a  curi- 
osity for  June  ?"  and  she  rippled  out  a  silvery, 
joyous  laugh. 

"  Dear  me,  Mrs.  Loring,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  here ;  sit  by  the  fire ;  let  me  take  your 
wraps ;  well,  1  should  think  this  weather  is  a 
curiosity,  but  I  am  in  no  great  anxiety  to  have 
it  become  any  less  so." 

Again  came  that  silvery  laugh. 

"  O,  but  I  am  enjoying  it  exceedingly.  I  ex- 
pected you  would  be  having  a  fit  of  the  terribles, 
so  1  came  over  to  spend  the  day,  and  frighten 
them  away  by  my  fearful  presence." 

"  Say,  rather,  to  charm  them  away ;  but  in- 
deed you  are  brave,  and  I  can  not  help  wonder- 
ing how  you  have  passed  through  such  a  storm 
without  even  so  much  as  an  odor  of  dampness 
about  you." 

"  O,  my  skirts  are  short,  my  boots  substan- 
tial, my  umbrella  thick  and  large,  and,  there- 
fore, the  rain  could  not  affect  me." 

"I  almost  believe  you  could  pass  through 
the  storm  unprotected  without  getting  a  wel- 
ting, for  you  are  so  full  of  sunshine  that  you 


would  scatter  the  rain-drops  as  they  came  near 

you." 

Again  Mrs.  Loring  laughed  merrily :  "  What 
a  funny  idea;  but  I  have  one  just  as  bright: 
as  I  did  not  need  any  of  the  superfluous  sun- 
shine, which  you  seem  to  think  I  possess,  to 
drive  away  rain-drops,  I  will  pour  it  out  now 
upon  you,  for,  indeed,  your  face  makes  me  think 
of  a  funeral  procession." 

"Well,  indeed,  Mrs.  Loring,  how  can  I  help 
it?  Only  look  out  of  the  window  at  those 
drenched  clothes ;  some  of  them,  too,  have 
blown  down  in  the  tall  grass,  and  of  course 
they  will  all  need  rinsing  over  again  ;  and,  worse 
than  all,  no  sign  of  blue  sky  yet.  When  will 
our  ironing  be  done  ?" 

"Well,  Mrs.  Mason,  my  clothes  are  in  a 
worse  plight  than  yours ;  in  consequence  of 
James  not  pinning  them  tightly  to  the  line 
they  all  blew  down  last  night,  not  upon  the 
sweet,  clean  grass,  mark  you,  but  upon  the 
ground ;  and  now  nothing  remains  for  us  but 
to  wash  them  all  over,  as  well  as  rinse  them ; 
yet  why  should  such  slight  mishaps  as  these 
cast  a  gloomy  hue  over  our  souls  ?  O,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Mason,  life  is  too  short  to  be  spent  in  idle 
mourning  over  such  grievances.  I  thought 
this  morning,  when  I  saw  my  poor  clothes,  that 
were  last  night  as  spotless  as  lilies,  lying  prone 
and  soiled,  and  draggled  in  the  sand,  that  they 
were  like  some  people  who,  fretting  and  chafing 
beneath  the  duties  and  tasks  that  bind  them  to 
one  unchanging  position,  strive  and  struggle  to 
be  free,  and  in  gaining  that  freedom  lose — O 
every  thing — peace,  purity,  happiness.  How 
much  better  to  wait,  to  keep  faithfully  at  the 
labor  given  us,  until  the  sun  of  God's  smile, 
the  breezes  of  life's  lessons,  have  absorbed 
from  our  souls  the  damp  unhealthy  tempers  that 
marred  their  fair  proportions !  Then,  when  God 
sees  fit,  when  our  spirits  have  begun  to  learn 
the  beauty  that  he  would  have  us  wear,  we 
shall  find  in  his  heavenly  mansions  that  rest  for 
which  we  have  so  long  fondly  yearned." 

Mrs.  Mason  was  silent;  the  tired,  fretted 
expression  left  her  face,  and  a  look  of  peace 
and  subdued  joy  stole  across  eyes,  cheek,  and 
lip.  At  length  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  to- 
ward the  window : 

"You  have  said  that  you  can  always  find 
some  beauty  in  the  sky.  Is  there  any  there? 
If  so,  show  me  bow  to  discover  it  I  only  see 
the  cold  gray  color  that  chills  me  as  I  gaze." 

"  But  where  else,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mason,  have 
you  seen  so  delicate  a  gray,  so  nameless  a 
color;  it  is  not  a  gray,  nor  a  dun,  nor  yet  lead- 
color,  but  a  combination  of  all  three." 

"To  me,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  "it  seems  as  if 
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a  huge  rock  had  been  smoothed  and  leveled 
off,  and  inverted  over  the  globe." 

"Ah !  no,  say  rather  it  is  like  a  silken  canopy 
of  gray,  which  our  Father  has  graciously  spread 
out  to  screen  from  our  earth-weakened  eyes  the 
glories  of  those  heavenly  realms.  I  love  to 
look  at  it,  even  unchanging  and  void  of  beauty 
though  you  call  it  To  me  it  teaches  sweet 
lessons,  for  I  know  that  even  beyond  it  the  sun 
is  shining  still,  even  beyond  it  God's  angels 
sing;  and  thus,  even  when  the  trials,  the 
crosses,  the  perplexities  of  life  threaten  to 
shroud  our  souls  in  gloom,  we  know  that  God's 
love  and  God's  care  is  over  us  all  the  while ; 
and  even  though  the  days  bring  no  change,  no 
relaxation,  what  matters  it?  If  we  but  learn 
bravely  'to  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us,'  a  sweet 
sense  of  peace  will  fill  our  souls,  a  subdued 
rejoicing,  which  will  one  day  swell  into  that 
glorious  song  which  we  shall  sing  before  the 
throne  of  the  great  I  Am." 


COFFEE,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  USES. 

A FRENCH  gastronomic  writer  of  1810  has 
left  us  a  eulogy  on  coffee,  which  only  a 
real  lover  of  the  berry  could  have  penned.  "  It 
is,"  he  writes,  "a  beverage  eminently  agreeable, 
inspiring,  and  wholesome ;  it  is  at  once  a  stimu- 
lant, a  cephalic,  a  febrifuge,  a  digestive,  and  an 
anti-soporific;  it  chases  away  sleep,  which  is 
the  enemy  of  labor ;  it  invokes  the  imagination, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  happy  inspira- 
tions; it  expels  the  gout,  that  enemy  of  pleas- 
ure, although  to  pleasure  gout  owes  its  birth ; 
it  facilitates  digestion,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  true  happiness ;  it  disposes  to  gayety,  with- 
out which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  enjoy- 
ment; it  gives  wit  to  those  who  already  have 
it,  and  it  even  provides  wit — for  some  hours  at 
least — to  those  who  usually  have  it  not.  Thank 
Heaven  for  coffee  !  for  see  how  many  blessings 
are  concentrated  in  the  infusion  of  a  small  berry ! 
What  other  beverage  in  the  world  can  we  com- 
pare to  it?  Coffee  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a 
medicine— i-coffee  which  nourishes  at  the  same 
moment  the  mind,  body,  and  imagination  !  Hail 
to  thee,  iuspirer  of  men'  of  letters,  best  digestive 
of  the  gourmand — nectar  of  all  men !" 

When  wondering  what  Frenchmen  did  be- 
fore coffee  was  introduced,  we  must  remember 
that  tea  in  England,  and  coffee  in  France, 
only  superseded  long-established  and  long-ven- 
erated herb  drinks  and  ptisanes,  also  in  their 
way  refreshing,  restoring,  and  anti-narcotic— 
just  as  tobacco  only  superseded,  by  its  superior 


potency  and  excellence,  herbs  long  before 
smoked,  or  taken  as  snuff,  in  Europe. 

The  old  Arabian  legend  of  coffee  runs  thus. 
Some  centuries  before  the  Norman  Conquest  a 
certain  Arab  shepherd  watching  his  sheep  on 
one  of  the  green  hills  near  Mocha,  a  port  on 
the  Red  Sea  near  the  heights  of  Babelmandeb, 
which  slope  down  toward  the  yellow  desert, 
being  wakeful  for  fear  of  the  lions,  observed 
that  those  of  his  sheep  that  fed  on  the  shiny 
leaves  and  brown  split  berries  of  a  certain  bush, 
also  remained  all  night  wakeful,  lively,  and  alert 
The  shepherd,  watching  again  and  again,  and 
always  observing  the  same  effect,  steeped  some 
of  the  berries  in  water,  and  found  they  had  the 
same  effect  upon  him.  Gradually — the  laws  of 
patents  being  then  rather  unsettled — the  secret 
spread  into  the  desert,  and  the  new  drink,  cavy 
or  cavey,  became  popular  in  the  black  tents  of 
the  wandering  Ishmaelite. 

In  time,  much  as  tea  had  been  first  used  to 
drive  away  wicked  sleep  from  the  eyes  of  Chinese 
hermits,  coffee  became  nsed  by  the  holy  men 
of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  There  also  arose  a  very 
hot  and  disagreeable  controversy  in  the  mosques, 
whether  coffee  came  under  the  ban  pronounced 
by  Mohammed  against  certain  liquors,  especially 
wine.  The  Cairo  Mullahs  fell  a  wrangling  about 
this  point  of  doctrine ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
after  an  anti-coffee  sermon,  the  pro-coffeeites 
and  the  anti-coffeeites  fell  to  blows,  turbans 
were  knocked  off,  teeth  were  violently  extracted, 
central  tufts  of  hair  were  ruthlessly  torn  away, 
and  many  severe  kicks  and  blows  with  turned 
up  slippers  were  administered  to  the  less  active 
of  the  followers  of  the  true  prophet.  But  event- 
ually the  fanatical  haters  of  the  infusion  of  the 
Mocha  berry  died  out,  or  were  bought  over  by 
sacks  of  the  sinful  fruit,  and  the  East  gave 
in,  with  one  voice,  its  allegiance  to  the  new 
beverage. 

But  many  antiquaries  contend,  and  appar- 
ently justly,  that  coffee— first  generally  used  in 
Persia — was  not  in  great  repute  In  Arabia  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Thence  it  passed 
to  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  in  151 1  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  public  coffee-houses  were  first 
opened  in  1554— reign  of  Mary.  Lord  Bacon, 
whose  learning  was  so  varied  that  he  seemed 
to  be  "not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome," 
mentions  coffee  in  his  Sylva  Sylvarum  as  a 
Turkish  drink,  black  as  soot,  and  of  a  strong 
scent,  to  be  taken  when  beaten  into  powder,  in 
very  hot  water.  The  Turks,  he  says,  drink  it 
in  their  coffee-houses,  which  resemble  oar  tav- 
erns. Burton  also  mentions  it  later,  in  King 
James's  reign ;  and  no  doubt  Levant  travelers 
had  then  begun  to  talk  and  write  about  coffee 
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as  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  beverage  after  food 
or  after  fatigue.  In  1641  a  young  Cretan  gen- 
tleman entered  himse'lf  as  student  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  introduced  the  new  Turk- 
ish drink  among  his  begowned  colleagues. 

In  1650,  the  year  after  Oliver  became  Pro- 
tector, and  grew  more  powerful  than  any 
crowned  king  then  in  Europe,  one  Jacobs,  a 
Jew,  opened  a  coffee  shop  at  the  Angel,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  Oxford.  Two 
years  later  Pasqua  Rosee,  a  Dalmatian,  from 
Ragusa  on  the  Adriatic,  coachman  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, a  Turkey  merchant  who  had  brought 
him  from  Smyrna,  opened  a  coffee-house — the 
first  in  England — by  his  master's  wish,  in  St. 
Michael's  alley,  Cornhill.  Pasqua  Rosee's  first 
hand-bill,  headed  "The  Virtue  of  the  Coffee 
Drink,"  claims  for  the  new  beverage — drunk 
generally  throughout  all  the  Grand  Seigneur's 
dominions — alt  the  virtues  of  a  quack  panacea; 
it  corrected  crudities — this  was  the  medical  jar- 
gon of  the  day;  the  hand-bill  was,  no  doubt, 
written  for  Rosee  by  some  half-starved  apothe- 
cary— "it  dried  the  system  without  heating  or 
inflaming  it;  It  fortified  the  inward  heat  and 
helped  digestion ;  it  quickened  the  spirits  and 
made  the  heart  lightsome ;  its  steam  was  good 
for  sore  eyes;  it  suppressed  inward  fumes, 
therefore  cured  headaches,  and  dispersed  de- 
fluxions  and  rheums  that  distilled  upon  the 
lungs.  It  dried  up  dropsy,  gout,  and  scurvy, 
it  was  beneficial  to  people  in  years  and  children 
with  the  king's  evil.  It  was  a  great  remedy 
against  the  spleen  and  hypochondriac  winds. 
It  prevented  drowsiness  and  made  one  fit  for 
business.  It  was  neither  laxative  nor  astring- 
ent, and  it  made  the  skin  clear  and  white." 
Such  were  the  bold  assertions  of  Pasqua  Rosee, 
the  Ragusan  coachman. 

The  vintners  and  tavern-keepers,  and  the  men 
about  town,  who  liked  their  fiery  Canary  and 
their  strong  French  wines,  were  very  angry  at 
the  new  beverage.  And  the  wits  launched  their 
pen-darts  at  Rosee  hotly  and  sharply. 

The  Grub-street  poet  wrote  some  rough-ham- 
mered verses,  which  began : 

"  A  coachman  was  the  first  (here)  cofifee  made, 
And  ever  since  the  rest  drive  on  the  trade. 
1  Me  no  good  Engalash,'  and  sure  enough, 
He  played  the  quack  to  salve  his  poison  stuff. 
'  Ver  boone  for  de  stomach,  de  coegh,  de  pthisic,' 
And  I  believe  him,  for  it  looks  like  physic. 
Coffee,  a  crust  is  charred  into  a  coal, 
The  smell  and  taste  of  the  mock  china  bowl, 
Where  huff  and  puff  they  labor  out  their  lungs. 
Lest,  Dives  like,  they  should  bewail  their  tongues. 
And  yet  they  tell  you  that  it  will  not  burn, 
Though,  on  the  skin,  the  blisters  do  return, 
Whose  furious  heat  doe*  make  the  water  rise 
And  still  through  the  alembics  of  your  eyes. 
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And  now,  alas  I  the  French  have  credit  got, 
And  he 's  no  gentleman  that  drinks  it  not." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  at  first 
a  good  deal  of  quackery  and  nonsense  talked 
about  coffee,  and  that  what  with  the  absurd  in- 
junctions to  drink  it  scalding  hot,  and  the 
ridiculous  practice  of  holding  the  head  in  the 
steam  to  benefit  weak  eyes,  the  satirist  and 
cynic  must  have  had  fair  scope  for  their  bitter- 
ness and  sourness  in  the  Cornhill  coffee-house, 
over  whose  door  hung  a  representation  of  the 
brown  visage  of  Pasqua  Rosee. 

A  penny  at  the  bar,  and  twopence  a  cup — 
newspapers  and  lights  included — were  the  early 
coffee-house  charges.  '  Some  old  rules  in  verse 
for  a  coffee-house  wall  are  still  preserved. 
They  enjoin  a  fine  of  twelvepence  for  swearing, 
and  a  forfeit  of  a  dish  of  coffee  all  round  for 
beginning  a  quarrel  or  for  toasting  a  friend  in 
coffee.  No  wagers  were  allowed  to  exceed  five 
shillings. 

The  second  coffee-house,  according  to  author- 
ity, was  the  Rainbow,  by  the  Inner  Temple 
gate,  kept  by  James  Farr,  a  barber.  His  neigh- 
bors grew  jealous,  and  in  1657  he  was  "pre- 
sented "  as  a  nuisance  for  having  annoyed  his 
neighbors  by  the  smell  of  scorched  coffee,  and 
having  set  his  chimney  and  chamber  on  fire,  to 
the  "general  danger  and  affrightment."  In 
1660  the  returned  cavaliers  were  severe  on  the 
rival  of  wine,  and  a  duty  of  fourpence  was 
levied  on  every  gallon  sold.  An  act  of  1663 
directed  all  coffee-houses  to  be  licensed ;  in 
1675  there  was  a  short-lived  proclamation 
closing  the  coffee-houses  as  seminaries  of  se- 
dition. 

The  enemies  of  the  new  Turkish  drink  ac- 
cused it  of  the  most  horrible  and  baneful  results. 
The  old  men  lamented  Ben  Jonson's  times, 
when  men  were  men,  and  tossed  off  Canary.  A 
lampooner  of  1663 writes  bitterly: 

"  These  less  than  coffee's  self,  these  coffee  men, 
The  sons  of  nothing  that  can  hardly  make 
Their  broth  for  laughing  how  the  jest  does  take ; 
Yet  grin,  and  give  ye  for  the  vine's  pure  blood 
A  loathsome  potion— not  yet  understood, 
Sirup  of  soot,  or  essence  of  old  shoes, 
Dasht  with  dianuus  or  the  book  of  news  1" 

What  moral  lessons  to  the  Chinese  these 
struggles  of  new  customs  are!   Were  nectar 
introduced  to-morrow  to  supersede  tea,  the  same  ' 
old  story  would  be  repeated. 

Coffee  was  not  introduced  into  France  until 
twelve  years  after  its  first  use  in  England.  In 
1662  Thevenot,  the  Asiatic  traveler,  brought  it 
to  Paris,  then  heedless  of  its  good  fortune.  It 
soon  spread  among  the  gay  natives,  but  it  bad 
its  enemies— the  friends  of  beer,  wine,  and  old 
customs.    Delightful  Madame  de  Sevigne",  who 
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died  in  1696,  used  to  predict  that  Racine  and 
coffee  would  both  soon  be  forgotten ;  but  coffee 
"avait  les  racines  trop  profonds  et  tout  le  monde 
sait  le  profondeur  de  Racine." 

In  spite  of  the  venerable  Arabian  goat  story, 
the  real  inventor  of  coffee  was  the  great  creat- 
ure who  first  thought  of  roasting  the  berry.  It 
is  this  process  of  carbonization  that  develops 
the  aroma  and  generates  the  oil.  To  make 
good  coffee  the  operator  must  act — however 
unconsciously — on  three  grand  principles  of 
medicine  and  chemistry. 

He  must  first  learn  that  exact  moment  in 
roasting,  when  the  odoriferous  principle  shall 
be  at  its  climax,  lest  a  livelier  heat  dissipate  it 
forever.  He  must  obtain  the  liquid  so  concen- 
trated that  it  contains  unimpaired  all  that  aroma 
which  is  its  life  and  soul.  He  must  carry  on 
his  manufacture,  so  that  all  the  final  principles 
of  the  berry,  the  harsh  and  astringent  proper- 
ties, shall  remain  undeveloped  and  unmixed 
with  its  finer  essence. 

These  are  great  chemical  principles  which 
require  a  theoretical  knowledge  and  a  learned 
experience  not  to  be  expected  from  a  mere 
hireling  cook.  Endless  experiments  have  been 
made  with  coffee,  to  extract  its  full  power  and 
yet  repress  its  baser  properties.  All  sorts  of 
finings  have  been  used,  beginning  with  sole- 
skins.  It  has  been  made  without  roasting  the 
berry — without  crushing  the  berry— with  cold 
water — it  has  been  made  by  boiling  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  etc.  As  the  Japanese  dif- 
fer from  us  in  grinding  their  tea — a  very  great 
economy — so  the  Turks  differ  from  us  in  pound- 
ing their  coffee.  They  do  not  use  a  grinding- 
mill,  but  wooden  mortars  and  wooden  pestles, 
and  the  drier  these  instruments  are,  and  the 
more  impregnated  with  the  aroma,  the  more 
valuable  they  are  considered.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  gone  up  the  Nile  will  remem- 
ber that  dull  continuous  thump  which  used  to 
rouse  them  from  their  narrow  beds,  at  that  early 
hour  when  the  long  files  of  cranes  and  wild 
geese  on  the  low  sandy  shore,  drawn  up  as  if 
for  inspection  by  the  king  of  the  birds,  all 
looked  like  flamingoes  in  the  rosy  light  of  day- 
break, that  turned  the  pyramids  long  left  behind 
to  little  triangles  of  pale  ruby.  If  they  then 
peeped  out  at  the  front  cabin  door  they  will 
remember  that  while  half  the  crew  were  in  the 
Nile  up  to  their  black  chins,  shoving  the  daha- 
beeah  off  one  of  the  incessant  sand-banks, 
Achmed,  the  ship's  boy,  a  great  lubberly,  stal- 
wart fellow  of  seventeen,  was  sitting  cross- 
legged  in  the  head  of  the  boat,  with  a  wooden 
mortar  between  his  knees,  and  that  he  held  in 
his  dusky  hands  a  small  tree  five  feet  long, 


rounded  to  a  club  at  one  end,  with  which  he 
was  pounding  the  close-grained  berries. 

Brillat-Savarin  tried  the  Turkish  plan  of 
pounding  coffee,  and  found  the  result  far  prefer- 
able to  coffee  which  had  been  ground.  To 
illustrate  the  strange  and  unaccountable  effects 
of  different  modes  of  chemical  manipulation,  he 
tells,  in  his  suggestive  way,  an  anecdote. 

Napoleon— the  great  Napoleon — like  most 
Frenchmen,  was  fond  of  tau  sttcrU — sugar 
water.  "Monsieur,"  he  said  one  day,  to  the 
celebrated  chemist  Laplace,  "how  is  it  that  a 
glass  of  water  in  which  I  melt  a  lump  of  sugar, 
seems  to  me  so  much  better  than  that  in  which 
I  have  put  the  same  quantity  of  crushed  sugar?" 
"  Sire,"  replied  the  savant,  "  there  are  three 
substances  of  which  the  bases  are  exactly  the 
same — sugar,  gum,  and  amidou.  They  only 
differ  in  certain  conditions,  the  secret  of  which 
is  reserved  by  nature.  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  collision  of  the  crusher  some  por- 
tions of  sugar  pass  to  the  condition  of  gum, 
and  cause  the  difference  which  you  have  ob- 
served." 

Crushing  coffee  in  the  same  way  may  produce 
some  slight  but  beneficial  change — may  expel 
some  element,  or  call  forth  some  essence,  which 
the  grinding-wheel  does  not  affect. 

Brillat-Savarin,  after  trying  many  ways  of 
making  coffee,  settled  down  on  a  sort  of  perco- 
lator, the  Dubelloy.  His  principle  was  to  pour 
boiling  water  through  coffee  lightly  placed  in  a 
porcelain  or  silver  vessel  pierced  with  fine  holes. 
The  first  decoction  was  then  heated  to  ebulli- 
tion, passed  again  through  the  coffee,  and  a 
clear  and  rich  brown  liquid  obtained  with  as  full 
an  aroma,  and  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 

Dr.  Forbes's  plan — patronized  by  Mr.  Walker, 
of  the  Original — was  not  very  dissimilar.  He 
first  selected  coffee  imported  in  small  parcels, 
coffee  in  bulk  often  heating  and  becoming  im- 
paired. Coffee  should  always  be  roasted  and 
ground  on  the  day  when  it  is  used,  and  when 
that  is  not  possible  it  should  be  kept  in  a  glass 
bottle  with  a  ground  stopper.  The  best  mode 
of  roasting  is  in  a  frying-pan  over  the  fire,  or  in 
an  earthen  basin  placed  in  an  open  oven ;  the 
berries  to  be  frequently  stirred.  The  flavor  of 
the  coffee  roasted  in  this  exposed  way  is  said  to 
be  finer  than  that  of  coffee  roasted  in  a  closed 
cylinder.  Dr.  Forbes  used  a  biggin  with  two 
cylinders — the  one  above  the  filter,  the  other 
below  the  receptacle.  It  was, first  rinsed  with 
hot  water,  then  the  coffee  powder  was  put  in — 
a  full  ounce  for  every  two  cups.  The  measured 
boiling  water  was  poured  lightly  in  through  a 
movable  colander.  As  soon  as  it  had  run 
through,  the  clear,  bright  coffee  was  ready. 
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The  French  heat  their  coffee,  whew  filtered, 
to  boiling  point,  then  fine  it  with  fish-skins. 
The  water  they  use  is  generally  first  mixed  with 
coffee  grounds  and  boiled ;  otherwise  it  remains 
raw  and  the  infusion  is  not  perfect  It  is  atten- 
tion to  these  thoughtful  refinements  that  makes 
French  coffee  so  good;  it  is  a  stupid  neglect 
of  them  that  makes  ours  so  bad.  The  rude 
process  of  making  tea,  the  mere  splashing  in  of 
water,  too  often  half-warm,  on  a  handful  or  two 
of  sloe-leaves  and  dust,  suits  our  peculiar  attri- 
bute ;  a  barbaric  indifference  to  the  intellectual 
gratification  of  the  appetite  and  digestion. 

The  old  French  way  of  making  coffee,  before 
1805,  was  to  put  the  powder  in  boiling  water, 
to  warm  it  over  the  fire  to  boiling  point,  then  to 
take  it  off  and  let  it  settle,  clarifying  it  with 
isinglass  or  fish-skins,  and  decanting  it  before 
serving.  Cafe-  a.  la  Grecque  was  passed  through 
a  pointed  bag.  But  a  certain  wise  man,  M.  de 
Beltoy,  nephew  of  the  venerable  Cardinal,  who, 
in  1805,  was  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Nestor 
of  the  Gallican  Church,  at  last  discovered  that 
the  old  plan  was  a  bad  plan.  He  found  that 
coffee  lost  in  the  various  boilings  its  aroma, 
force,  and  spirit  The  ebullition  carried  away 
further  virtues,  and  the  fish-skin  and  bag  gave 
it  a  foreign  taint  unpleasant  ami  injurious. 
Belloy  took  the  matter  seriously  to  heart,  and 
in  a  moment  of  inspiration  devised  the  per- 
colator. He  also  took  care  never  to  let  the 
coffee-roaster  burn  his  coffee-berries,  for  even 
one  burnt  berry  rendered  several  pounds  of 
coffee  bitter  and  acrid.  He  never  allowed  him 
to  roast  it  till  it  was  black,  and  chose  a  golden 
blonde  color  rather  than  brown  as  his  ideal. 
The  Cafe"  sans  Ebullition  was  patronized  by  M. 
Foulquier,  proprietor  of  the  Cafe"  des  Etrangers 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  soon  became  popular, 
thanks  to  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Gastaldy,  an  enlight- 
ened physician  and  profound  gourmet  of  those 
days. 

Ude,  the  great  chef  at  Crockford's,  used  to 
allow  one  cup  of  coffee  powder  to  make  two 
good  cups  of  liquid.  He  poured  boiling  water 
into  the  biggin  on  the  coffee,  considering  it 
equally  infused  when  it  began  to  bubble  on  the 
surface.  He  then  placed  the  bottom  of  the 
biggin  in  a  bain-marie,  or  vessel  with  boiling 
water,  to  keep  the  coffee  hot  He  used  as  a 
filter  a  bag  of  thick  flannel,  as  being  better  than 
tammy.  His  one  rule  was  a  true  French  one. 
He  says : 

"Coffee  can  never  be  too  strong,  and  may 
always  be  diluted  with  boiled  cream.  Weak 
coffee  is  never  worth  drinking." 

Ude  could  make  coffee — as  he  used  to  do  by 
request  before  Count  d'Orsay,  Lord  Vernon, 
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Lord  Allen,  etc. — better  and  quicker  than  any 
one,  notwithstanding,  as  he  writes  pathetically, 
"  the  contradictions  that  I  have  experienced  in 
the  St  James's  Club  from  some  noblemen  who 
have  certainly  made  a  vow  never  to  be  pleased, 
however  well  they  may  be  served." 

In  1805  French  medical  men  strongly  de- 
nounced the  fondness  of  the  ladies  of  Paris  for 
cafe"  au  lait  for  breakfast.  It  made  them  sallow 
and  heated  their  blood ;  it  was  supposed  by  the 
faculty  to  be  eminently  bilious,  and  as  unwhole- 
some as  cafe*  a  l'eau  was  beneficial. 

It  was  about  1810  that  it  began  to  be  ob- 
served tliat  coffee  was  becoming  a  great  article 
of  consumption  in  France,  especially  in  Paris  ; 
about  that  time  it  had  already  supplanted  the 
vin  ordiuaire  at  the  usual  breakfast  of  the  arti- 
sans, ouvriers,  and  even  the  mere  street  laborers. 
Those  burly  women  of  the  Halle — the  retailers 
of  herbs,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fish,  who  had 
once  followed  the  drums  to  Versailles — now  be- 
gan to  be  seen  between  the  pillars  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Tonnellerie  at  an  early  hour,  with  great 
saucers  full  of  hot  coffee,  in  which  they  soaked 
great  chunks  of  bread. 

The  amount  of  coffee  supply,  which  had  been 
found  sufficient  for  thirty  years  before  this,  had 
now  become  quite  inadequate.  In  Germany, 
and  all  through  the  north  of  Europe,  chicory 
rooybegan  to  be  openly  sold.  In  Flanders  vast 
fields  of  this  plant  were  growu,  to  be  dried, 
roasted,  and  mixed  with  coffee.  In  some  Flem- 
ish villages  more  than  a  million  of  francs  was 
annually  realized  by  this.  It  began  to  be  known 
in  Paris  about  1790,  and  it  was  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  swindling  powder  could  be  mixed 
with  good  coffee  without  fear  of  detection.  The 
root,  at  all  events,  is  harmless,  and  should  be 
avowedly  mixed  with  coffee,  to  lower  its  price; 
if  secretly  mixed,  a  paternal  government  like 
Turkey  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  nailing 
the  rascally  retailer's  ear  to  his  own  door-post. 
The  cheat  of  chicory  did  one  good  thing :  the 
grocers  ceased  to  mix  roasted  rye  with  their 
coffee,  and  substituted  the  Flemish  plant. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  French  used  to  be 
fond  of  a  pinch  of  vanilla  in  their  coffee  ;  but 
in  the  First  Consulate  time  the  great  European 
wars  prevented  the  fruit  capsules  of  the  precious 
orchis  from  reaching  France  by  way  of  Spain. 
Some  shrewd  energetic  epicures  of  a  practical 
tendency  soon  found  a  substitute  for  vanilla. 
They  took  a  handful  of  oats,  and  boiled  them 
for  five  minutes  in  rice  water.  This  water  was 
then  removed,  the  oats  were  boiled  again  for 
half  an  hour,  and  the  decoction  was  then 
strained  through  a  bag  of  thin  muslin.  This 
water,  used  for  coffee-making,  gave  the  beverage 
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a  vanilla  flavor.  This  was  the  discovery  of 
M.  dti  Moulin,  maftre  d'hdtel  of  the  Count  de 
Barruel  de  Beauvert.  The  vanilla  coffee  was 
found  to  cheer  the  mind,  and  to  fatten  without 
heating  the  body.  Owing  to  the  war  vanilla 
husks  were  at  this  time,  in  Paris,  two  hundred 
francs  the  pound. 

In  1810  two  Parisian  chemists  invented  a 
conserve  de  cafe",  an  essence  of  coffee.  Two 
spoonfuls  made  a  four-ounce  cup — ordinary 
size — it  merely  required  to  be  mixed  with  boil- 
ing water  and  sugar.  Coffee  was  then  from 
five  to  six  francs  a  pound.  The  essence  was 
thought  inferior  to  good  Levant  or  Martinique 
coffee,  but  better  than  the  inferior  sorts.  One 
of  these  discoverers,  M.  Lamerque,  a  Bordelais 
of  the  Rue  de  Bac,  also  extracted  from  coffee 
an  essential  oil,  balsamic  and  cephalic;  he  in- 
vented, too,  a  liqueur,  which  he  called  The 
Cream  of  Mocha  Coffee,  and  coffee  bon-bons, 
which  were  white,  and  of  a  tonic  quality.  Coffee 
was  at  this  time  much  used  by  the  Parisians  to 
flavor  creams,  ices,  and  sorbets. 

"  Original "  Walker,  writing  in  1835,  strongly 
upheld  the  superiority  of  tea  to  coffee  when 
traveling.  Tea  allays  fever  and  thirst,  he  says, 
and  coffee  causes  both.  Coffee  increases  the 
natural  fever  of  travel.  The  French,  he  ob- 
served, drank  it  at  breakfast  drowned  in  hot 
milk,  and  after  dinner  took  it  black,  but  in  a 
very  small  quantity.  If  an  Englishman  call  for 
coffee  in  a  French  or  Italian  night  journey  he 
wants  a  whole  soup-basin  full.  He  likes  a 
draught  such  as  he  would  have  taken  of  lea  at 
home.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  our 
workmen  begin  to  prefer  coffee  to  tea,  and  find 
it  stimulates  the  circulation  and  nourishes  more 
than  the  infusion  of  rank  Congo,  or  of  that  dark 
woody  Assam  that  is  now  much  used  for  adul- 
terating and  strengthening  inferior  teas.  After 
all  do  let  us  think  of  this:  two  breakfast  cups 
of  tea  or  coffee  represent  a  pint  of  hot  water 
poured  into  the  ever-receptive  and  long-suffer- 
ing organ. 

Brillat  Savarin,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
great  gourmet,  would  have  been  an  eminent 
psychologist,  has  most  ably  summed  up  the 
peculiar  effect  of  coffee  on  the  powers  of  the 
brain.  The  effect  is  sometimes  modified  by 
habit,  but  there  are  many  persons  in  whom  ex- 
citement is  always  produced.  Some  persons 
are  not  kept  awake  by  coffee,  and  yet  require  its 
influence  to  keep  them  from  sleep  during  the 
day;  being  sleepy  all  the  afternoon  if  they  do 
not  have  their  usual  morning  coffee. 

The  sleeplessness  caused  by  coffee  is  not 
painful;  it  consists  merely  in  the  perceptions 
being  very  clear,  and  there  being  no  desire  to 


sleep.  One  is  neither  agitated  nor  miserable, 
as  when  sleeplessness  comes  from  any  other 
cause  ;  but  that  does  not,  nevertheless,  prevent 
the  unseasonable  excitement  from  being  event- 
ually hurtful.  Savarin  recounts  a  special  occa- 
sion when  coffee  had  an  extraordinary  effect 
upon  his  brain  and  nerves.  A  certain  duke, 
then  minister  of  justice,  had  given  him  some 
work  to  do,  which  required  great  care.  There 
was  little  time  to  do  it  in,  for  the  duke  wanted 
it  next  day.  Savarin,  therefore,  resolved  to 
work  all  night  In  order  to  fortify  himself 
against  the  desire  to  sleep,  he  finished  his 
dinner  with  two  large  cups  of  strong  and  ex- 
cellent coffee.  He  returned  home  at  seven 
o'clock  to  receive  the  papers  he  had  expected, 
but  found,  instead,  a  letter  which  informed  that, 
owing  to  some  absurd  formality  of  the  bureau, 
he  could  not  receive  them  before  next  day. 
Thus  disappointed,  Brillat  Savarin  returned  to 
the  house  where  he  had  dined,  and  joined  a 
party  at  piquet:  not  without  inquietude  as  to 
how  he  should  pass  the  night.  He  retired  to 
rest  at  his  usual  hour,  thinking  that  even  if  he 
did  not  sleep  well  he  might  get  a  doze  of  four 
or  five  hours,  which  would  help  him  quietly  on 
to  the  morrow ;  but  he  was  deceived ;  hour 
after  hour  brought  fresh  mental  agitation,  until 
his  brain  seemed  like  a  mill  whose  wheels  work 
without  having  any  thing  to  grind.  At  last  he 
got  up,  and,  to  pass  the  time,  began  throwing 
into  verse  a  short  English  story  he  had  lately 
read.  As  sleep  still  refused  to  come,  he  began 
another  translation,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  mine 
was  exhausted,  and  had  to  be  left.  He  passed 
the  night  without  sleep,  and  rose  and  spent  the 
day  in  the  same  condition,  neither  food  nor 
occupation  bringing  any  change.  Finally  when 
he  went  to  bed  at  his  accustomed  time  he  cal- 
culated that  be  bad  not  closed  his  eyes  for  full 
forty  hours. 

This  great  epicure  closes  his  remarks  on 
coffee  by  speaking  of  its  strength.  A  man  with 
a  good  constitution,  he  says,  might  live  long, 
even  when  taking  two  bottles  of  wine  a  day, 
but  if  he  dared  to  venture  on  the  same  allow- 
ance of  coffee  he  would  soon  become  imbecile, 
or  waste  into  a  consumption.  He  warns  parents 
against  giving  it  to  young  children,  and  men- 
tions a  man  he  saw  in  London  "sur  la  Place 
de  Leicester,"  who  had  become  crippled  by 
his  immoderate  use  of  coffee,  but  who  had  come 
down  again  to  five  or  six  cups  a  day. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  imported  into  En- 
gland in  1843  was  29,979,404  pounds ;  in  1850, 
31,166,358  pounds;  in  1857,  34,367,484  pounds  ; 
and  in  1859,  34,492,947  pounds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  our  poorer 
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classes  learn  to  study  cooking,  and  become  con- 
vinced that  good  cooking  leads  to  good  appe- 
tite, and  good  appetite  (o  good  health,  they 
will  attend  more  to  those  refinements  which 
remove  coffee  from  the  category  of  brown  soup, 
and  place  it  high  among  the  most  favored 
beverages  of  the  world. 


LONELINESS  OF  HUMAN  EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


IT  is  related  that  a  prince  once  grew  up  in 
fairy-land,  of  brilliant  promise  beyond  all 
his  ethereal  race,  but  arriving  at  years  of  ma- 
turity he  developed  the  most  alarming  capabili- 
ties of  inventing  and  executing  all  sorts  of 
malicious  mischief.  He  mocked  at  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  poor  and  wretched,  extinguished 
the  few  smoldering  embers  on  the  widow's 
hearth,  or  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  the  peasant, 
laughing  in  impish  glee  to  see  him  rush  forth 
with  his  wife  and  little  ones,  houseless,  into  the 
Winter  night. 

Again  and  again  the  queen  mother  tearfully 
admonished  her  recreant  son,  but  her  precepts 
and  entreaties  were  alike  unheeded.  At  last 
there  came  a  day  when,  Brutus  like,  she  hushed 
the  natural  yearnings  of  her  heart,  and  sum- 
moned the  offender  before  the  high  court  of  her 
realm.  There  he  was  doomed  to  exchange  his 
dazzling  beauty  for  the  repulsive  form  of  a 
crawling  ant,  whose  task  it  should  be  to  remove, 
grain  by  grain,  the  mass  of  a  lofty  mountain. 
The  sentence  held  a  single  possibility  of  remis- 
sion. Whenever  he  should  find  two  sand- 
grains  of  equal  weight  the  criminal  should  be 
permitted  to  resume  his  own  form,  and  a  second 
probation  should  be  granted  him  among  his 
peers.  But  alas  for  the  poor  fairy  prince ! 
Ages  have  passed  since  then — so  runs  the 
fable — and  still  the  toiling  insect  struggles  up 
and  down  the  scarcely  lessened  slope  with  the 
burden  of  his  long-dead  hope  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  unequal  grains  he  bears. 

Not  less  hopeless  is  the  task  of  the  man  who 
undertakes  to  weigh  the  character  and  motives 
of  his  fellows  in  the  scales  of  his  own  private 
judgment,  or  expects  to  find  any  thing  Rke 
absolute  similarity  in  all  the  circle  of  human 
nature. 

Doubtless  the  great  law  of  compensation  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  in  force.  A  defect  on  this 
side  is  balanced  by  greater  fullness  and  perfec- 
tion on  that.  Nature,  the  great  mother,  ever  "  so 
careful  of  the  type,"  has  made  us  all  sufficiently 
alike  for  loving  sympathy,  but  not  for  carping 
iudement. 
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In  this  age  of  the  boasted  mastery  of  mind 
over  matter,  it  is  almost  humiliating  to  reflect 
how  largely  the  moods  and  habits  of  our  inner 
life  are  determined  by  the  mere  accidents  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Herein  lies  a  fruitful  source 
of  human  loneliness.  It  seems  impossible  for 
persons  of  opposite  physical  constitutions  to 
understand  each  other.  The  man  whose  quick 
blood  tingles  in  electric  flow  to  his  very  finger 
ends,  and  whose  nerves,  thrilling  to  every  im- 
pression, drive  him  to  constant  activity,  can 
have  no  adequate  comprehension  of  the  languid 
temperament,  which  expresses  itself  in  slow 
and  measured  motion,  with  frequent  relapses  to 
inglorious  rest.  The  man  of  large  physical 
courage,  plunging  into  battle  in  fine  frenzy  of 
daring,  can  not  appreciate  the  superior  bravery 
and  matchless  self-control  with  which  his  pale 
and  trembling  comrade  advances  to  meet  the  foe. 

He  whose  happy,  hopeful  views  of  life  an- 
swer to  the  healthy  workings  of  his  bodily 
organism,  can  not  sympathize  with  the  "spiritual 
dyspepsia  "  of  his  bilious  brother,  or  understand 
that  fancied  ills  maybe  quite  as  hard  to  bear  as 
real  ones,  and  even  more  impervious  to  argu- 
ment or  exorcism. 

"You  may  be  an  undigested  bit  of  beef,  a 
blot  of  mustard,  a  crumb  of  cheese,  a  fragment 
of  an  underdone  potato,"  said  Scrooge  to  Mar- 
ley's  ghost,  and  yet  how  utterly  his  waggish 
philosophy  succumbed  before  the  awful  rattling 
of  the  chain,  and  the  sight  of  the  bandage 
loosened  from  the  spectral  jaw  1 

What  a  dark  record  of  happiness  blighted, 
and  warm  affections  chilled,  might  be  traced 
back  to  the  recoil  of  sensitive  natures  misjudged 
and  misunderstood !  The  reader  of  Alger's 
late  work  on  "Solitude"  can  not  fail  to  be 
painfully  impressed  by  the  bitter  misanthropy 
and  loneliness  of  some  of  those  great  men  of 
all  ages,  whom  he  bas  selected  as  typical  "  soli- 
tary characters  " — a  loneliness  caused  not  so 
much  by  their  own  loftier  altitude  of  thought 
and  vision,  as  by  the  distrustful  refusal  of  those 
whom  they  sought  to  raise  and  strengthen  to 
follow  them  to  the  heights.  The  world's  seers 
and  prophets  may  go,  like  Elijah,  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  in  the  strength  of  a  sublime 
enthusiasm,  but  the  time  will  come  when,  afar 
off  in  some  cave  of  the  wilderness,  the  solitary 
heart  voices  its  yearning  for  human  presence 
and  companionship  in  the  sorrowful  cry,  "I, 
even  I  only,  am  left !"  Alas !  then,  for  the  soul, 
if  standing  with  its  face  wrapped  in  the  mantle 
of  its  own  sorrow,  it  hear  not  the  still,  small 
voice  which  speaks  amid  the  lingering  echoes 
of  the  storm-wind  and  the  earthquake. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  the  very  differences  of 
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const! tn  (ion  which  should  furnish  the  strongest 
reasons  for  mutual  forbearance  and  Christian 
charity,  so  often  become  incentives  to  an  oppo- 
site disposition. 

Religion  does  not  make  people  alike ;  it  im- 
parts no  new  faculties  of  mind  or  body.  It  is 
simply  a  mode  of  life  whose  aim  is  to  reduce 
the  old  ones  to  their  norma)  relations  and 
workings,  and  so  build  up  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical characters,  varying  like  the  many  parts 
of  a  great  cathedral  rising  gradually  through 
the  centuries,  but  all  bearing  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  one  controlling  plan.  Touched  with 
seraphic  fire,  the  lips  of  one  Christian  may  pour 
forth  in  burning  utterances  the  love  that  glows 
in  his  heart,  while  another,  less  emotional  but 
equally  true  to  his  Master,  and  brave  for  the 
right,  may  speak  to  the  world's  heart  only  with 
the  silent  eloquence  of  a  stainless,  self-sacri- 
ficing life. 

No  man  can  be  the  keeper  of  another's  con- 
science. No  Ecumenical  Council,  with  its  de- 
crees of  infallibility,  can  stay  the  march  of 
Christian  progress. 

Once  only  has  the  world  seen  the  ideal  of 
excellence.  The  nearer  that  the  growth  of 
Christian  character  shall  approximate  to  that 
great  type  of  moral  beauty,  which  blossomed 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  beside  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  more  shall  lesser  differences  be 
forgotten,  and  the  incense  of  faith  working  by 
love  make  the  earth  fragrant  as  a  garden  of 
the  Lord. 


EVEN-TIDE. 


Solemnly  walking,  with  footsteps  weary, 

Down  where  the  day  grows  dim, 
Stream  the  white  plumes  of  a  veteran  army, 

Singing  their  evening  hymn  ; 
Gazing  anon  over  death's  dark  river, 

Viewing  life's  glorious  shore,  . 
Waiting  the  call  of  their  skillful  pilot, 

And  the  ferryman's  friendly  oar. 

Varied  their  pathways  of  toil  and  shadows, 

Pilgrims  o'er  life's  rough  way, 
Sowing  the  good  seed  at  morn  and  evening 

Far  in  the  twilight  gray ; 
Causing  the  barren  and  desert  places 

To  break  into  moral  bloom, 
Rich  in  the  wealth  of  the  heart's  sweet  blossoms, 

Meet  for  a  heavenly  home. 

Sometimes  imperil'd  by  grievous  conflicts, 

Urged  by  a  tempting  foe, 
Hours  of  gloom  where  the  soul's  deep  harp-chords 

Wailed  to  the  notes  of  woe ; 
But  grace  in  triumph  wrought  faith's  rich  harvest, 

Laden  with  fruitful  cheer, 


Balm  for  the  heart-wounds  soft  and  healing, 
Joy  for  each  mournful  tear. 

Faithful  in  bearing  the  Gospel  armor, 

Bravely  you 've  kept  it  bright. 
Bowing  your  forms  to  the  year's  sad  burdens 

Once  robed  in  beauty's  light ; 
Strew'd  all  the  way  from  your  cradle-dreaming?, 

Watch'd  by  a  mother's  love, 
Are  the  turf-beds  of  your  fond  ones  sleeping 

Heedless  of  the  sighs  above. 

Ye  are  the  relics,  belov'd  and  honor 'd, 

Saved  from  the  grand  old  past ; 
Soft  on  your  brow  sit  the  gems  of  wisdom 

Gracefully  unto  the  last ; 
As  the  gentle  flowers  of  the  pall  cold  Autumn, 

Bright  'mid  the  past  dews  bloom, 
So  thrive  the  plants  of  your  kindlier  feelings 

Greenest  near  the  lone  chill  tomb. 

Back  in  review  lies  the  long,  long  journey, 

Winding  through  thorns  and  care, 
Brightly  enwoven  with  God's  rich  mercies, 

Oases  of  beauty  rare ; 
And  as  the  bow  on  the  dark  cloud  resting 

Tells  you  the  storm  is  o'er. 
So  on  the  past  gleam  your  hopes  eternal, 

Reaching  unto  heaven's  door. 

O  amid  bowers  wreath'd  in  fadeless  roses, 

Just  where  life's  waters  flow, 
All  overhung  with  the  trees  immortal, 

Tremulous  with  praises  low ; 
Waiting  you  there  are  the  angel  brethren, 

They  who  in  days  gone  by 
Left  you  in  tears,  and  with  smiles  seraphic 

Entered  through  the  gates  on  high. 

Oft  when  the  spirit  grew  sad  to  fainting, 

Bearing  earth  clogs  and  pain. 
There,  far  away  in  the  soul-bright  regions, 

Heard  you  not  an  Eden  strain  ? 
Well 't  was  their  lutes  breaking  softest  numbers, 

Soothing  thy  troubled  breast ; 
O,  weary  saints,  soon  ye  '11  join  their  anthems, 

Ringing  through  the  land  of  rest 

Who  would  not  die  for  your  crown  of  glory 

By  love  and  labor  won  f 
Who  would  not  covet  the  Savior's  welcome, 

Servants  of  God  well  done  I 
Enter  ye  into  my  Father's  mansions, 

For  you  so  long  prepared, 
Joint-heirs  with  me  in  his  glorious  riches 

Who  hath  my  suCTrings  shared  ? 

Gratefully  Time,  on  his  fairest  record, 

Shall  your  memorials  trace 
Deeds  luminous  with  sublime  reflections 

Centuries  can  ne'er  efface ; 
And  as  ye  go,  leaving  farewell  blessings 

Under  each  household  tree, 
Heaven  will  gain  in  its  priceless  treasures, 

Earth  will  the  poorer  be. 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA. 

THIRD  PAPER. 

THE  question  of  caste  has  an  immense  influ- 
ence in  the  marriage  arrangement  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  its  discriminations  against  women 
are  particularly  mean  and  insulting  to  her  na- 
ture ;  white  the  compromises  constantly  occur- 
ring  show  how  the  cupidity  of  the  legislators, 
and  of  the  violators  of  the  code,  outrage  the 
professed  inflexibility  of  their  regulations. 

For  instance,  the  Institutes  ordain :  "  Men 
of  the  twice-born  classes,  who,  through  weak- 
ness of  intellect  or  irregularity,  marry  women 
of  the  lowest  class  very  soon  degrade  their 
families  and  progeny  to  the  state  of  Sudras.  A 
Brahman,  if  he  take  a  Sudra  as  his  first  wife, 
sinks  to  the  region  of  torment ;  if  he  have  a 
child  by  her  he  loses  even  his  priestly  rank. 
For  the  crime  of  him  who  thus  illegally  drinks 
the  moisture  of  a  Sudra's  lips,  who  is  tainted 
with  her  breath,  .  .  the  law  declares  no  ex- 
piation." 

No  matter  how  good,  or  beautiful,  or  exalted 
the  lady  may  be,  if  she  possess  not  this  accident 
of  equal  caste,  this  unmanly  and  villainous  legis- 
lation decrees  her  touch  to  be  contamination 
and  the  penalty  of  wedlock  with  her  perdition. 

The  reason  given  is,  "  His  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  his  oblation  to  the  manes,  and  his  hos- 
pitable attention  to  strangers  must  be  supplied 
principally  by  her;  but  the  gods  and  manes 
will  not  eat  such  offerings,  nor  can  heaven 
be  attained  by  such  hospitality."  (Chap.  Ill, 
Sees.  15-19.) 

In  their  absurd  mythology  the  deities  and  the 
souls  of  their  ancestors  are  represented  as  suf- 
fering from  hunger,  which  can  only  be  appeased 
by  human  attention,  the  cooking  and  presenta- 
tion of  which  is  part  of  the  wife's  duty.  The 
regular  and  frequent  fulfillment  of  the  service 
is  considered  to  merit  heaven.  But  these  dainty 
deities  and  transmigrated  folk  are  too  fastidious 
to  touch  the  offering,  hungry  though  they  be, 
unless  proffered  by  high-caste  hands.  The 
result  is  that  the  lady  of  low  rank  can  never 
rise  in  India,  while  the  favored  few  of  high 
caste,  with  all  their  peculiar  immunities,  are 
sacredly  reserved  for  themselves  by  these  sacer- 
dotal legislators. 

Yet,  where  it  serves  a  certain  end,  the  law 
can  be  circumvented  and  strained.  The  very 
same  code  decrees :  "  The  ceremony  of  joining 
hands  is  appointed  for  those  who  marry  women 
of  their  own  class ;  but  with  women  of  a  differ- 
ent class  the  following  nuptial  ceremonies  are 
to  be  observed :  By  a  Chatriya,  on  her  marriage 
with  a  Brahman,  an  arrow  must  be  held  in  her 
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hand — by  a  Vaisya  woman,  witli  a  bridegroom 
of  the  sacerdotal  or  military  class,  a  whip— and 
by  a  Sudra  bride,  marrying  a  priest,  a  soldier, 
or  a  merchant,  must  be  held  the  skirt  of  a 
mantle."   (Chap.  Ill,  Sec.  44.) 

The  head  of  a  family,  a  shade  higher  in  caste, 
will  not  give  his  son  in  marriage  to  a  daughter 
of  a  family  a  shade  lower  on  equal  terms.  But 
he  will  do  it  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  that  family.  And 
this  bargain  and  sale  of  sons  and  daughters 
prevails  more  or  less  through  all  India  society, 
and  has  noticeable  examples  among  its  very 
highest  classes.  For  instance,  the  Powar  Ra- 
jahs of  Oude — the  mission  field  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church — are  considered  a  shade 
lower  in  caste  than  the  reigning  Rajah  of  Rewa, 
in  Rajpootana.  Some  time  ago  they  gave  100,- 
000  rupees — $50,000  gold — with  one  daughter 
to  the  only  son  of  the  Rewah  Rajah,  as  the  sole 
condition  on  which  he  would  take  her.  After- 
ward Gholab  Singh,  of  Pertubghur,  gave  50,000 
more  with  a  daughter  to  the  same  youth,  and 
then  followed  Rajah  Hunmunt,  of  Dharoopoor, 
who  went  to  Rewah  to  propose  a  union  of  his 
daughter  with  the  same  son  of  the  Rajah.  A 
large  sum  was  demanded,  but  he  pleaded  in- 
ability, and  at  last  induced  Rewah  to  consent 
to  accept  50,000  rupees  down,  and  75,000  at  the 
last  ceremony  of  the  barat — bringing  home  the 
bride.  When  all  was  ready  for  this  final  cere- 
mony the  Rajah  of  Rewah  pleaded  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  rendering  it  inconvenient  for  his 
son  to  come  to  take  away  his  bride.  But  Hun- 
munt was  not  to  be  refused.  Collecting  a  hun- 
dred resolute  Brahmans  he  proceeded  with  them 
to  Rewah,  where  they  sat  dhurna  at  the  Rajah's 
door  to  compel  him  to  fulfill  his  engagement 
Dhurna  is  a  custom  in  which  an  aggrieved 
party  deliberately  sits  down  at  your  door  with 
the  solemn  vow  to  die  there  of  starvation  if  you 
do  not  yield  his  demands,  his  death,  in  that  event, 
resting  upon  you  and  yours  as  a  malediction 
forever.  The  curse  is  trebled  where  a  Brahman 
thus  perishes. 

Hunmunt's  men  declared  that  they  would  all 
die  there  unless  the  marriage  was  consummated. 
The  distressed  Rajah  did  every  thing  he  could, 
aided  by  his  people,  to  get  rid  of  them ;  but 
they  held  on  to  the  third  day,  when  individuals 
of  them  seemed  to  be  sinking,  and  the  Rajah, 
yielding  to  fear  that  some  of  them  would  really 
die,  relented,  and  agreed  that  his  son  should  go 
and  bring  his  bride,  if,  however,  Hunmunt  would 
pay  down  25,000  rupees  more,  in  addition  to 
the  75,000,  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  procession. 
The  coveted  honor  was  considered  cheap  even 
at  this  fresh  demand.   The  money  was  paid, 
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and  the  young  lady  taken  off  in  due  form,  to 
occupy  a  place  in  a  zenana  where  there  were 
already  five  other  wives  before  her. 

Such  is  the  value  put  upon  one-sixth  of  a 
heart  where  the  alliance  secures  a  single  step 
of  caste  rank.  Yet  the  entire  sum  that  the 
Rewah  Rajah  received  with  the  six  young  ladies 
would  not  induce  the  Rajpoot  families,  a  shade 
higher  than  he  is,  to  take  one  of  his  daughters 
as  wife  to  one  of  their  sons. 

April  and  May  are  favorite  months  for  the 
marriage  ceremony  among  the  Hindoos,  though 
the  rite  takes  place  earlier  in  the  year.  But  no 
father  will  have  a  marriage  in  his  house  during 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  uni- 
versal belief  being  that  the  deity  is  then,  during 
the  whole  rainy  season,  down  on  a  visit  to  the 
celebrated  Rajah  Bull,  and  is  consequently 
unable  to  bless  the  rite  with  his  presence. 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  in  India  are  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition  here.  Often,  when 
traveling  at  night  in  my  palanquin,  I  have  been 
roused  from  sleep  by  my  bearers  catching  sight 
of  an  approaching  marriage  procession,  with  its 
torches,  music,  and  shouting;  falling  in  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  each  event,  they  would  cry 
out  that  "the  bridegroom  cometh."  Sitting  up 
and  throwing  open  the  door,  I  would  order  them 
to  one  side,  so  that  the  procession  might  pass 
unobstructed.  First  would  come  the  torch 
bearers — Mussals — their  torches  made  of  cotton 
cloths  wrapped  round  a  short  stick,  held  upright 
in  the  left  hand,  while  with  a  vessel  of  oil  in 
the  right  hand  they  fed  the  flame  every  ten 
minutes,  and  gave  light  to  the  party.  Behind 
the  Mussals  came  the  band  of  music,  rude  and 
rough  enough.  Then  the  bridegroom  would 
make  his  appearance,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse, 
splendidly  caparisoned — his  own  or  borrowed 
for  the  occasion — and  wearing  a  grand  coat, 
decked  out  in  tinsel  and  gold  thread,  with  the 
matrimonial  crown  on  his  head,  and  his  richly 
embroidered  slippers,  all  very*  fine,  his  friends 
shouting  and  dancing  along-side  of  him;  and, 
of  course,  as  he  passes,  we  make  our  salaam 
and  wish  him  joy. 

Right  behind  the  bridegroom's  horse  comes 
the  palanquin  of  the  bride,  but  no  sight  of  her 
blesses  our  longing  eyes  j  she  is  veiled,  and  the 
Venetians  are  closely  shut,  and  on  the  little 
lady  is  borne  to  a  home  which  she  never  saw 
before,  to  surrender  herself  into  the  hands  of 
one  who  has  neither  wooed  nor  won  her;  a 
bride  without  a  choice,with  no  voice  in  her  own 
destiny ;  married  without  preference ;  handed 
over,  by  those  who  assumed  to  do  all  the  think- 
ing for  her,  to  a  fate  where  the  feelings  of  her 
heart  were  never  consulted  in  the  most  im- 


portant transaction  of  her  existence  ;  beginning 
her  married  life  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  her  being  sustained  by 
the  affection  which  is  founded  upon  esteem. 

Close  following  her  palanquin  comes  the  pro- 
cession of  coolies  bearing  her  outfit — her  "  gift 
and  dowry " — upon  their  heads  ;  her  bed  and 
bedding,  cooking  utensils,  clothing,  etc.  The 
coolies  are  not  very  heavily  loaded  now.  The 
music,  and  the  lights,  and  the  shouting  bring 
people  to  their  doors ;  and  as  they  inquire, 
"Whose  wedding  is  that?"  the  friends  reply, 
and  the  eye  of  the  inquirer  runs  along  the  line 
of  burden  bearers,  and  he  withdraws  within  his 
dwelling,  meditating  upon  the  extensive  mar- 
riage portion  which  his  neighbor  has  conferred 
upon  his  daughter. 

When  the  procession  has  come  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  his  home  the  watching  friends 
go  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  the  bridt  i 
enters  her  apartments,  the  door  is  shut,  and  j 
the  guests  are  entertained  in  other  parts  of  the 
establishment. 

Let  us  now  consider  her  life  as  a  married 
lady  in  her  own  home,  surrounded  by  the  cruel 
prejudices  and  customs  which  meet  her  at  the 
threshold  and  subject  her  to  their  sway.  What 
they  are  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  statements. 

When  I  sit  down  at  a  table  in  this  land,  spread 
with  Heaven's  bounty  for  the  family  and  friends, 
and  look  at  the  Christian  woman  who  so  sweetly 
presides  at  the  board,  and  whose  blessed  pres- 
ence sheds  such  light  and  gladness  oa  the 
scene,  I  oten  sigh  to  think  that  do  such  sight 
as  this  is  enjoyed  in  India ;  for  that  land  is 
cursed  by  the  iron  rule  of  a  system  which  de- 
nies to  her  the  joys  and  charities  of  social  life. 
So  no  lady  in  India  sits  at  the  head  of  her  own 
table  ;  no  stranger  can  share  her  presence  in 
hospitality ;  her  healing  word  or  band  can  not 
be  extended  to  the  sick  or  to  the  whole. 
Woman's  gentle,  blessed  ministries  have  no 
exercise  in  India.  Her  services  are  all  selfishly 
reserved  for  him  whom  now  she  is  taught  to  re- 
gard as  lord  and  master,  and  oa  whom  she  is 
henceforth  to  wait  in  a  state  of  abject  submis- 
sion and  obedience  that  has  no  parallel  ia  any 
other  system  in  this  world. 

She  is  not  in  any  sense  an  equal  in  her  borne, 
and  is  denied  by  law  those  rights  that  might 
seem  to  imply  such  a  position.  How  much  is 
involved  in  tlx  two  words  with  which  we  de- 
scribe her  present  state  and  relation  when  we 
say  that  no  wife  in  India  is  permitted  to  eat 
with  her  husband  or  to  walk  by  his  side!  If 
there  be  any  mitigation  of  this — and  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is— it  is  because  humanity  if 
not  as  vile  as  Hindoo  philosophy  aad  legislation 
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would  make  it  in  regard  to  woman.  But  what 
the  law  of  her  life  and  condition  is  let  the 
following  atrocious  citations  show: 

My  lady  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  these 
conditions  are  all  realized  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  "compound"  which  inclose  the  home 
of  the  Hindoo  lady.  /That  compound  is  the 
woman's  world  in  India.  In  it  she  lives,  and 
seldom  leaves  it  till  she  is  carried  out  a  corpse. 
And  while  she  inhabits  it,  as  Wm.  Arthur  has 
truly  remarked,  she  has  "jealousy  for  her  jailer, 
and  suspicion  as  her  spy ;"  and  fain  would  her 
husband  draw  all  these  bonds  tighter  when  he 
is  obliged  to  trust  her  in  his  absence.  Thus 
saith  the  Shaster :  "  If  a  man  goes  on  a  journey 
his  wife  shall  not  divert  herself  by  play,  nor 
shall  see  any  public  show,  nor  shall  laugh,  nor 
shall  dress  herself  in  jewels  or  fine  clothes,  nor 
hear  music,  nor  shall  sit  at  the  window,  nor 
shall  behold  any  thing  choice  and  rare,  but 
shall  fasten  well  the  house  door,  and  remain 
private,  and  shall  not  eat  any  dainty  food,  and 
shall  not  blacken  her  eyes  with  powder,  and 
shall  not  view  her  face  in  a  mirror;  she  shall 
never  amuse  herself  in  any  such  agreeable  em- 
ployment during  the  absence  of  her  husband." 

This  suspicion  of  woman's  faith  and  honor  is 
openly  avowed  by  Munn ;  and  in  his  Institutes 
(Sec.  219)  he  makes  it  obligatory  on  a  king 
to  exercise  daily  vigilance  upon  the  inmates 
of  his  harem  in  this  very  regard.  He  says : 
"Let  his  females,  well  tried  and  attentive, 
their  dress  and  ornaments  having  been  ex- 
amined lest  some  weapon  should  be  concealed 
in  them,  do  him  humble  service,  with  fans, 
water,  and  perfumes." 

The  whole  of  this  abominable  legislation  goes 
upon  the  assumption  that  woman,  as  such,  is 
man's  natural  inferior,  and  that  her  sex  even  is 
evidence  of  previous  depravity,  so  that  they 
can  justly  cast  those  slurs  upon  her  character, 
denying  her  natural  rank,  and  declaring  her 
unworthy  of  honorable  trust.  Hear  the  un- 
blushing language  of  the  Code :  "It  is  the 
nature  of  woman  in  this  world  to  cause  the 
seduction  of  men ;  for  which  reason  the  wise 
are  never  unguarded  in  the  company  of  females. 
A  female,  indeed,  is  able  to  draw  from  the  right 
path  in  this  life  not  a  fool  only,  but  even  a  sage, 
and  can  lead  him  in  subjection  to  desire  or  to 
wrath."  .... 

This  is  followed  by  an  abominable  caution, 
which  we  must  omit.  But  we  show  the  animus 
of  his  principles  further  when  we  quote  the 
150th  section,  in  which  the  lawgiver  ordains : 
"  At  the  time  of  consultation  let  him — the  mag- 
istrate— remove  the  stupid,  the  dumb,  the  blind, 
the  deaf^  talking  birds,  decrepit  old  men, 
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women,  and  infidels,  the  diseased  and  the 
maimed ;  since  those  who  are  disgraced  in  this 
life  by  reason  of  sins  formerly  committed  are 
apt  to  betray  secret  council ;  so  are  talking 
birds,  and  so,  above  all,  are  women.  Them  he 
must,  for  that  reason,  diligently  remove." 

Was  there  any  insult  ever  offered  to  a  lady's 
nature  equal  to  that  which  this  law  has  laid 
down  when  it  enjoins  the  Brahman  to  suspend 
his  reading  of  the  Veda  to  his  disciples,  should 
a  woman  happen  to  come  in  sight  while  he  was 
so  employed,  and  directs  him  not  to  resume  the 
utterance  of  the  holy  texts  until  she  has  passed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  hearing  them  ?  Her 
ear  is  not  pure  enough  to  hear  what  the  vilest 
male  thief  or  sensualist  in  the  Bazaar  may  listen 
to  freely  !  Woman's  religious  knowledge  must 
not  rise  higher  than  the  Shasters.  The  "holy" 
Vedas  are  reserved  for  men,  and  for  them  alone. 

These  old  laws  were  in  existence  When  the 
New  Testament  was  written,  and  in  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Christianity  which  threw  its 
blessed  protection  over  woman's  nature  and 
rights  did  not  the  Holy  Spirit  glance  at  these 
wrongs,  and  provide  the  principles  of  their  final 
overthrow  when  he  said:  "There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek ;  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free ; 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female  ;  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus  " — one  in  the  freedom,  and 
equality,  and  privilege  to  which  Heaven's  im- 
partial mercy  was  to  raise  the  pariah,  the  wom- 
an, and  the  slave  from  the  degradation  to  which 
heathenism,  in  its  pride  of  power,  had  reduced 
those  over  whom  it  could  thus  safely  tyrannize. 

But  we  return,  for  the  sad  story  which  de- 
scribes the  married  life  of  India's  daughters  is 
not  yet  half  told. 

The  "obsequious  honor"  which  the  Code 
demands  from  a  married  lady  is  rigorously  ex- 
acted. Christianity  moderates  a  husband's  de- 
mands, and  sanctions  his  gentle  sway,  while  it 
sweetly  inclines  the  wife,  who  obeys  because 
she  loves,  to  yield  all  that  is  right  and  reason- 
able to  his  wishes,  and  thus  leads  both  in  the 
bonds  of  an  affection  that  increasingly  blesses 
them.  But  this  Code  says  nothing,  because  it 
knows  nothing  of  love.  It  is  all  law,  duty,  ob- 
ligation ;  whether  he  is  worthy,  or  she  feels  like 
it  or  not,  it  must  be  rendered  by  her.  Hear  its 
exactions.  Was  ever  such  deference,  and  ab- 
solute and  degrading  subordination  demanded 
of  a  wife,  or  can  brutality  itself  ask  for  more 
authority  than  is  given  in  the  following  rules  ? 

"By  a  girl,  or  by  a  young  woman,  or  by  a 
woman  advanced  in  years,  nothing  must  be 
done,  even  in  her  own  dwelling-place,  according 
to  her  mere  pleasure.  In  childhood  must  a 
female  be  dependent  upon  her  father ;  in  youth 
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on  her  husband ;  her  lord  being  dead,  on  her 
sons;  if  she  have  no  sons,  on  the  near  kins* 
man  of  her  husband ;  if  he  left  no  kinsman,  on 
those  of  her  father;  if  she  have  no  paternal 
kinsman,  on  the  sovereign.  A  woman  must 
never  seek  independence."  "Him  to  whom 
her  father  gave  her,  or  her  brother,  with  the 
paternal  consent,  let  her  obsequiously  -honor 
while  he  lives,  and  when  he  dies  let  her  never 
neglect  him."  "  Day  and  night  must  women 
be  held  by  their  protectors  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence; but  in  lawful  and  innocent  recre- 
ations, though  rather  addicted  to  them,  they 
may  be  left  at  their  own  disposal."  "  She  must 
always  live  with  a  cheerful  temper,  with  good 
management  in  the  affairs  of  the  house,  with 
great  care  of  the  household  furniture,  and  with 
a  frugal  hand  in  all  her  expenses."  (Institutes, 
sections  148-15 1.) 

The  Shaster  renders  her  duty  more  definite, 
as  follows :  "  When  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band a  woman  must  keep  her  eyes  upon  her 
master,  and  be  ready  to  receive  his  commands. 
When  he  speaks,  she  must  be  quiet  and  listen 
to  nothing  else  besides.  When  he  calls  she 
must  leave  every  thing  else  and  attend  upon 
him  alone.  A  woman  has  no  other  god  on  earth 
than  her  husband.  The  most  excellent  of  all 
good  works  that  she  can  perform  is  to  gratify 
him  with  the  strictest  obedience.  This  should 
be  her  only  devotion.  Though  he  be  aged, 
infirm,  dissipated,  a  drunkard  or  a  debauchee, 
she,  must  still  regard  him  as  her  god.  She 
must  serve  him  with  all  her  might,  obeying  him 
in  all  things,  spying  no  defects  in  his  character, 
and  giving  him  no  cause  for  disquiet  If  he 
laughs,  she  must  also  laugh ;  if  he  weeps,  she 
must  also  weep;  if  he  sings,  she  must  be  in  an 
ecstasy." 

Another  Shaster  says:  "The  supreme  duty 
of  a  wife  is  to  obey  the  mandate  of  her  husband. 
Let  the  wife  who  wishes  to  perform  sacred 
ablution,  wash  the  feet  of  her  lord  and  drink 
the  water ;  for  the  husband  is  to  the  wife  greater 
than  Vishnoo  " — the  preserver  of  the  universe. 
Wild  and  disgusting  as  are  these  Shaster  obli- 
gations, which  have  so  long  crushed  out  self- 
respect  from  the  soul  of  woman  in  India, 
tliey  are  all  authorized  by  the  supreme  law  of 
her  faith,  for  Menu  declares,  "Though  inob- 
servant of  approved  usages,  [the  services  of 
their  religion,]  or  enamored  of  another  woman, 
or  devoid  of  good  qualities,  yet  a  husband  must 
constantly  be  revered  as  a  god  by  a  virtuous 
wife."   (Institutes,  sec.  154.) 

As  showing  that  the  popular  sentiment  is  not 
better  than  the  law  even  to-day,  after  these  long 
ages  of  helpless  woman's  subordination  and 


suffering,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  Moon- 
shees  like  to  illustrate  these  texts  by  referring 
to  the  recorded  case  of  a  wife  whose  husband 
was  a  leper,  and  whose  sense  of  duty  to  the  law 
carried  her  so  far  that  when  eating  the  rice  left 
on  his  plate  and  finding  therein  the  end  of  one 
of  his  fingers  which  had  dropped  off,  she  still 
showed  no  repugnance,  but  continued  her  re- 
past to  the  end  I 

To  leave  no  motive  untried  to  complete  wom- 
an's subordination,  they  have  added  the  consid- 
eration of  a  future  existence,  and  made  her 
happy  transmigration  to  depend  upon  her  life- 
long fidelity  to  this  hateful  code,  and  putting 
her  soul  and  her  future  in  the  power  of  her 
husband.  This  terrible  assumption  is  thus 
presented  in  the  Institutes:  "When  the  hus- 
band has  performed  the  nuptial  rites  with  texts 
of  the  Veda,  he  gives  bliss  continually  to  his 
wife  here  below,  and  he  will  give  her  happiness 
in  the  next  world.  No  sacrifice  Is  allowed  to 
women  apart  from  their  husbands,  no  religious 
rite,  no  fasting;  as  far  only  as  a  wife  honors 
her  lord,  so  far  is  she  exalted  in  heaven.  A 
faithful  wife  who  wishes  to  attain  in  heaven  the 
mansion  of  her  husband,  must  do  nothing  unkind 
to  him,  be  he  living  or  dead."  (Sees.  153-156.) 

A  prisoner  all  her  married  life,  this  woman, 
put  in  the  abstract  on  a  level  with  the  slave  and 
the  child,  can  not  hold  property,  for  Menu  or- 
dains, "Three  persons,  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a 
slave,  are  declared  by  law  to  have  in  general  no 
wealth  exclusively  their  own  ;  the  wealth  which 
they  earn  is  regularly  acquired  for  the  man  to 
whom  they  belong."  (Sec.  16.)  She  waits 
upon  her  lord,  who  is  "  her  god,  her  guru,  and 
her  religion,"  as  the  Shaster  phrases  it  She 
lulls  him  to  rest  by  the  soft  shampooing  of 
his  feet,  and  is  at  once  his  slave  and  steward- 
ess. Her  worth  is  well  summed  up  by  one  of 
their  poets,  who  describes  the  best  condition 
she  can  know,  when  her  bereaved  husband  thus 
laments  her: 

"  Doit  thou  depart,  who  didst  prcjnre 
My  MTory  food  with  skillful  cm} 
On  whom  alone  of  woman  kind 
Id  ceaseless  love  I  fix'd  my  mind? 
Wboee  palms  to  softly  robbed  my  feet. 
Till  charai'd  I  lay  in  slumbers  sweet? 
Who  tendedst  me  with  wakeml  eyes. 
The  last  to  sleep,  the  first  to  rise? 
Now  weary  night  denies  repose : 
My  eyelids  never  mora  shall  close." 

Yet  while  living  she  might  not  walk  by  his 
side  even  in  the  marriage  procession  ;  she  may 
not  even  call  him  by  his  name  nor  directly  ad- 
dress him,  nor  can  a  friend  so  far  notice  her 
existence  as  to  inquire  for  her  welfare ;  for  the 
Sacontala  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  of  social  life, 
that  "it  is  against  good  manners  to  inquire 
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concerning  the  wife  of  another  man."  The 
face  of  any  man,  save  her  husband  and  father, 
and  her  own  and  husband's  brothers,  she  must 
never  see  at  the  risk  of  compromising  her  char- 
acter. So  inveterate  is  the  prejudice  of  their 
education  and  customs,  that  many  of  them  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  sooner  than  violate  the 
rule.  The  writer  heard  in  India  of  a  case 
which  sadly  illustrates  this.  In  the  detachment 
which  Major  Broad  foot  had  to  take  from  Loodi- 
ana  to  Cabul,  in  1841,  there  were  many  wives 
of  native  officers,  and  the  Major,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  troublesome  duty,  had  them 
each  provided  for  their  long  journey  with  a 
howdah  fixed  on  a  camel's  back.  During  the 
march  one  of  these  came  to  the  ground  sud- 
denly, and  there  was  a  general  halt,  for  the 
native  lady  had  got  entangled  in  the  frame-work 
and  had  swung  round  beneath.  An  English 
officer  seeing  her  danger,  sprang  from  his  horse 
to  rescue  her.  But  his  action  was  arrested  by 
the  other  ladies,  who  saw  his  intention  as  well 
as  the  lady's  peril,  and  from  behind  their  cur- 
tains cried  out  that  he  must  not  approach  her, 
as  he  could  not  save  her  unless  by  touching  her 
person  and  lifting  the  veil  that  enveloped  her. 
The  astonished  officer  would  have  done  it  nev- 
ertheless had  it  not  been  that  the  poor  lady 


herself  implored  him  not  to  approach  her — she 
would  rather  risk  death.  Her  struggle  to  escape 
was  in  vain;  the  terrified  and  unwieldy  beast 
actually  trampled  her  to  death  before  their  eyes ! 

Look  into  the  home  where  we  left  the  young 
bride,  and  see  her  as  she  begins  the  duties  for 
which  she  has  been  trained.  She  rises  to  pre- 
pare her  husband's  food,  and  when  all  is  ready 
laid  out  upon  the  mat — for  they  ignore  such 
aids  as  chairs  and  tables,  knives  or  forks,  and 
take  their  meals  with  the  hand,  sitting  on  the 
floor — she  then  announces  to  her  lord  that  his 
meal  is  ready.  He  enters  and  sits  down  and 
finds  all  duly  prepared  by  her  care.  Why  does 
she  still  stand?  why  not  sink  down,  too,  and 
share  with  her  husband  the  good  things  she  has 
got  ready?  She  dares  not!  He  would  not 
allow  it — the  law  of  her  religion  forbids  it.  She 
must  stand  and  wait  upon  him.  He  "  eats  his 
morsel  alone "  truly.  No  wife  in  India  can 
legally  eat  with  her  husband  unless  she  becomes 
a  Christian.  She  can  do  so  then,  for  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus  takes  the  timid  creature  whom 
heathenism  has  wronged  and  leads  her  to  the 
sacramental  table,  to  the  love-feast  refreshment, 
and  to  the  daily  meal,  to  share  with  her  hus- 
band in  "gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
praising  God." 


HINDOO  WOMAN  AND  HER  HUSBAND. 
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The  foregoing  wood-cut,  taken  from  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Hindoo  home,  show*  the  situation 
of  affairs  generally.  It  is  substantially  the 
same,  whether  the  person  be  wealthier  or  poorer 
than  the  one  here  represented.  The  higher 
classes  use  more  indigencies.  The  weather 
is  warm  and  a  fan  is  needed,  or  a  fly-flapper  is 
required,  for  he  considers  he  can  not  use  his 
curry-stained  fingers  to  drive  the  flies  away  or 
cool  himself;  so  the  duty  in  either  case  devolves 
upon  the  wife. 

The  fan  is  made  of  a  fragrant  grass  called 
ihtts-ikusj  a  basin  of  water  is  at  her  feet,  and 
she  dips  the  fan  into  it  occasionally,  shaking  osT 
the  heavy  drops,  and  cools  her  lord  and  master, 
who  enjoys  as  he  eats  the  fragrant  evaporation. 
Or  the  mosquitoes  may  be  troublesome,  and 
provision  is  made  also  for  this.  The  tail  of  the 
yak,  or  snow-cow  of  Thibet,  white  and  bushy, 
inserted  into  an  ornamental  shaft,  is  ready  at 
hand,  and  with  it  the  lady  whisks  him  around, 
and  saves  him  from  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

The  duty  is  patiently  performed,  and  when 
he  has  fully  satisfied  himself  she  removes  what 
remains  to  another  apartment — for  her  religion 
not  only  forbids  her  eating  with  him,  but  also 
prohibits  her  from  eating  even  what  be  may 
leave  in  the  same  room  where  he  dines — and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  she  and  her  children 
eat  their  food.  This  unnatural  and  selfish  cus- 
tom is  so  contrary  to  the  promptings  of  the 
human  heart  in  such  relations  that  we  need  to 
quote  the  express  language  of  the  law  to  con- 
vince our  readers  that  it  is  even  so,  and  that 
there  have  been  wretches  called  men  who  have 
dared  to  ordain  fcch  legislation  for  woman. 
Menu  says :  "  Let  the  husband  neither  eat  with 
liis  wife,  nor  look  at  her  eating,  or  sneezing,  or 
yawning,  or  sitting  carelessly  at  her  ease." 
(Sec.  43.)  The  Shaster  adds :  "  She  must  never 
eat  until  her  husband  is  satisfied.  If  be  ab- 
stains, she  must  also  fast ;  and  she  must  abstain 
from  whatever  food  her  husband  dislikes." 
While  another  Shaster  enforces  the  doctrine, 
and  provides  a  very  gracious  relaxation  of  the 
rule  in  a  certain  contingency!  It  says:  "A 
woman  shall  never  go  out  of  the  house  without 
the  consent  of  her  husband,  and  shall  act  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  her  husband,  and  shall 
not  eat  until  she  has  served  him — though  if  it 
be  physic  she  may  take  it  before  he  eats  I" 

Men  who  can  act  as  here  indicated  of  course 
can  go  further.  Cruelty  to  a  wife  must  be  akin 
to  customs  like  these;  and  this  wicked  code 
has  actually  provided  for  her  punishment  and 
further  degraded  her  by  the  associations  in 
which  it  is  to  be  inflicted,  and  even  specified  its 
horrible  nature  beyond  the  grave. 


Says  the  law:  "A  wife,  a  so*,  a  servant,  a 
pupil,  and  a  younger  brother  may  be  corrected, 
when  they  commit  faults,  with  a  rope  or  the 
small  shoot  of  a  cane,  bat  on  the  back  part  only 
of  their  bodies,  and  not  on  a  noble  part  by  any 
means."  (Sec.  300.)  Again:  "For  women, 
children,  persons  of  crazy  intellect,  the  old,  the 
poor,  and  the  infirm  the  king  shall  order  pun- 
ishment with  a  whip,  a  twig,  or  a  rope."  (239.) 
And  in  section  335  be  makes  it  an  obligation 
upon  the  magistrate  te  inflict  it,  declaring  that 
a  wife  and  the  parties  named  "mast  net  be  left 
unpunished  if  tbey  adhere  not  with  lirmaess  to 
their  duty." 

For  greater  crimes  Menu  has  ordained  the 
following  barbarous  enactment:  "Should  a  wife 
actually  violate  the  duty  which  she  owes  to  her 
lord,  let  the  king  condemn  her  to  be  devoured 
by  dogs  in  a  place  much  frequented."  (Sec 
391.)  And  for  the  "crime"  of  marrying  again 
when  her  husband  is  dead,  he  declares  she 
brings  infamy  upon  herself  in  this  life,  and  in  ' 
the  next  shall  enter  the  womb  of  a  jackal,  or  be 
afflicted  with  elephantiasis,  aad  other  diseases 
that  punish  crimes." 

Woman  is  absolutely  and  without  redress  in 
the  power  of  her  husband.   As  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  she  must  submit  to  bis 
correction  without  a  murmur.    In  our  flight 
from  Nynee  Tal  to  Almorah  1  have  seen  a 
native  of  our  party  strike  his  wife  to  the  earth 
with  his  heavy  walking-stick,  only  because  she 
was  a  little  delayed  in  having  his  meal  ready. 
Alasl  this  treatment  is  of  hourly  occurrence, 
and  no  one  can  interfere  when  it  stops  short  of  1 
actual  murder.    In  the  western  provinces  of  | 
India  this  reckless  treatment  of  woman  is  car-  1 
ried  to  its  greatest  extreme.  Before  British  rule  ' 
interfered  there  was  positively  no  limit  to  their 
cruelty.    One  of  those  monsters  has  been 
known  to  hold  up  a  woman  guilty  or  suspected 
of  infidelity  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  while  1 
another  hewed  her  to  pieces  for  him  with  a 
sword. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  assuming  the  govern- 
ment, had  to  resort  to  the  severest  messures 
before  he  could  convince  the  Beluchi  that  he 
had  no  right  to  commit  murder  in  this  manner. 
A  man  having  been  condemned  for  killing  bis 
wife,  bis  chief  sued  the  governor  for  pardon. 
"  No,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  "  I  will  hang  him." 
"What!  you  will  hang  a  man  for  only  killing 
his  wife?"  "Yes;  she  had  done  no  wrong." 
"  Wrong !  no,  but  he  was  angry !  Why  should 
he  not  kill  her?"  "Well,  I  am  angry;  why 
should  I  not  kill  him  ?"  Many  such  executions 
took  place  before  the  practice  was  arrested ;  but 
the  resolute  Governor  succeeded  at  length. 
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Twenty  years  have  not  passed  since  simitar 
conduct  might  have  been  witnessed  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Oude,  before  the  introduction  of  British 
rate  there  threw  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
Christ  over  woman's  life,  so  far  as  it  can  reach 
her  secluded  existence.   An  extract  from  a 
reliable  work,  "The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern 
King,"  will  illustrate  this.   The  writer  says, 
speaking  of  Nussir-u-Deed,  the  late  King  of 
Oude:  "Being  irritated  the  King  retired  into 
the  female  apartment  and  we  returned  to  our 
tents.   Heaven  help  the  poor  woman  who  has 
the  misfortune  at  such  a  moment  to  displease 
or  disgust  an  Irritated  despot  I   An  accidental 
sneeze,  a  louder  cough  than  usual,  nay,  even  an 
ungraceful  movement,  may  bring  down  punish- 
ment terrible  to  think  of— torture,  perhaps,  at 
the  bare  mention  of  which  the  English  wife,  or 
mother,  or  daughter  would  shudder.  Such 
things  take  place  but  too  often  in  the  Hindoo 
zenanas  of  India.    Magistrates  know  that  such 
things  often  take  place,  but  they  are  helpless  to 
punish  or  prevent.   But  the  zenana  and  the 
harem  are  sacred;  and  the  female  slave  that 
revealed  their  horrid  mysteries  would  suffer  a 
lingering  and  excruciating  death  at  (he  hands 
of  the  very  woman  whom  her  revelations  might 
be  intended  to  protect   The  chief  and  the 
wealthy  man  who  is  disposed  to  be  cruel,  can 
act  despotically,  tyrannically  enough;  but  the 
king,  with  unquestioned  power  of  life  or  death 
in  his  hands,  if  once  infuriated  or  enraged,  can 
torture  or  kill  without  question.   '  My  wife  is 
about  to  be  confined,'  said  a  savage  Hindoo 
Rajah  to  his  European  friend,  a  solicitor,  'and 
if  she  does  not  make  me  the  father  of  a  son,  I 
will  whip  her  to  death  with  my  hunting-whip.' 
The  child  was  born ;  it  was  a  daughter ;  the 
woman's  body  was  burnt  two  days  after.  How 
she  died  no  one  out  of  the  zenana  certainly 
knew.   The  fact  of  the  threat  only  transpired 
long  afterward,  where  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
solicitor,  to  whom  the  remark  had  been  made, 
to  prove  the  Rajah  mad  in  his  later  days  in 
order  to  set  aside  a  will." 

The  discrimination  is  against  woman  as  such. 
Menu  and  his  commentators  decree  no  equiva- 
lent punishment  upon  male  violators  of  their 
law  or  customs,  and  he  actually  shields  from  all 
penalty  the  whole  sacerdotal  class  who  formed 
these  laws,  no  matter  how  many  or  flagrant 
their  crimes  maybe.  No  such  "class  legisla- 
tion" was  ever  enacted  as  fs  exhibited  In  the 
following  sections  of  the  code:  "Never  shall 
the  king  slay  a  Brahman,  though  convicted  of 
all  possible  crimes ;  let  him  banish  the  offender 
from  his  realm,  but  with  all  his  property  secure 
and  his  body  unhurt.    No  greater  crime  is 


known  on  earth  than  slaying  a  Brahman,  and 
the  king,  therefore,  must  not  even  form  in  his 
mind  an  idea  of  killing  a  priest."  (Sec.  380.) 

When  General  Havetock,  in  1857,  laid  his 
hands  upon  these  dainty  and  pampered  Brah- 
mans,  and  finding  tbem  guilty  of  mutiny  or 
murder,  tried  and  convicted  them  like  common 
men,  and  ordered  them  for  punishment  or  exe- 
cution, some  of  the  poor  benighted  people  whom 
they  had  thus  deluded  thought  that  the  earth 
would  surely  quake  or  the  heavens  fall.  But  in 
defiance  of  this  unjust  code  they  were  Strang 
up,  and  the  earth  was  still,  and  the  sun  rolled 
on  in  its  course  indifferent  to  their  fate,  and  the 
spell  of  Brahmanical  inviolability  was  broken 
forever  after  the  long  imposition  and  cruel  false- 
hood of  its  claim.  But  in  the  breaking  of  that 
spell  woman  in  India  had  more  interest  and 
gained  more  advantage  than  in  any  event  of  the 
past  generation.  She  knows  it  not  yet,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  Havelock's  grand 
march  and  Christian  soldiership  and  justice 
snapped  the  first  link  of  that  heavy  chain  that 
has  so  long  encircled  her  mind  and  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  inhumanity  and  deep  in- 
justice of  Hindoo  legislation  for  the  ladies  of 
that  land,  their  married  lives  are  not  without 
honor  and  influence,  nor  their  persons  unsup- 
plied  with  gorgeous  clothing  and  ornaments. 
On  the  contrary,  the  law  repeatedly  requires 
these  things  to  be  supplied  to  them  in  abun- 
dance. But  let  the  whole  truth,  as  to  the  ex- 
pressed design  and  motive  of  this  generosity 
be  candidly  stated,  and  then  let  the  reader  judge 
what  is  the  value  of  this  magnanimity  to  the 
heart  of  any  noble  woman.  Is  it  for  her  sake, 
as  true  love  would  prompt,  or  is  it  for  the  gratifi- 
cation and  interest  of  him  who  confers  it  all  ? 
The  reply  to  this  painful  question  I  place  before 
the  reader. 

Let  it  be  remembered  as  explanatory  that  in 
India  a  woman's  curse  is  considered  to  blast 
the  person,  the  property,  or  the  home  against 
which  it  is  uttered.  Men  stand  in  fear  of  it, 
for  prosperity  is  impossible  when  it  impends. 
The  legislator  has  affirmed  its  liability  with  the 
duty  of  marital  liberality  as  a  motive  of  preven- 
tion. Also  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  hus- 
band's passion  for  sons,  in  view  of  the  relation 
of  his  male  offspring  to  his  shraad  and  happy 
transmigration — as  previously  explained — is 
such  that  all  considerations  are  expected  to  bow 
to  this  desire. 

As  to  the  first  motive,  Menu  says:  "Married 
women  must  be  honored  and  adorned  by  their 
'fathers  and  brethren,  by  their  husbands,  and 
by  the  brothers  of  their  husbands,  if  they  seek 
abundant  prosperity.   Where  females  are  non- 
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ored  then  the  deities  are  pleased;  bat  where 
they  are  dishonored  there  all  religions  acts  be- 
come fruitless.  Where  female  relations  are 
made  miserable  the  family  of  him  who  makes 
them  so  very  soon  wholly  perishes ;  but  where 
they  are  not  unhappy  the  family  always  in- 
creases. On  whatever  houses  the  women  of  a 
family,  not  being  duly  honored,  pronounce  an 
imprecation,  those  houses,  with  all  that  belong 
to  them,  utterly  perish,  as  if  destroyed  by  a 
sacrifice  for  the  death  of  an  enemy.  Let  those 
women,  therefore,  be  continually  supplied  with 
qrnaments,  apparel  and  food,  at  festivals  and 
at  jubilees,  by  men  desirous  of  wealth."  (Insti- 
tutes, Sees.  55-59-) 

As  to  the  other  motive,  the  code  declares 
that  if  the  wife  be  not  elegantly  attired,  she 
will  not  attract  her  husband,  and,  lacking  per- 
sonal attraction,  offspring  will  not  be  produced. 

Not  then  for  her  own  dear  sake  alone,  as 
Christian  manhood  confers  its  gifts  of  love,  but 
from  motives  merely  personal  and  selfish  does 
the  heathen  husband  extend  his  liberality  to 
his  wife. 

All  this  is  worthy  and  consistent  to  a  law 
which  actually  teaches  a  husband  in  an  emer- 
gency to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  his  own  pre- 
cious self,  in  the  following  language:  "Against 
misfortune,  let  him  preserve  his  wealth ;  at  the 
expense  of  his  wealth,  let  him  preserve  his 
wife ;  but  let  him,  at  all  events,  preserve  him- 
self, even  at  the  hazard  of  his  wife  and  riches." 

How  little  can  such  a  religion  or  such  a  law 
know  of  disinterested  affection,  or  of  that  devo- 
tion which  would  risk  every  thing  for  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  its  beloved  object ! 

What  an  era  of  light  and  joy  for  the  sex 
dawned  upon  the  world  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  born  of  a  woman !  She  needed  and  she 
receives  the  larger  portion  of  these  "glad  tidings 
of  great  joy."  He  came  to  deliver  this  creature, 
so  long  and  so  cruelly  wronged,  "  from  the  bond- 
age of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God;"  to  rebuke  and  repress  all  this 
invective,  these  deprivations  and  cruelties,  and 
to  lift  her  up  to  man's  high  level  of  excellence, 
in  man's  highest  intellectual  and  moral  eleva- 
tion, both  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

And  not  in  theory  only  has  the  divine  Author 
of  the  Christian  Institutes  shown  his  deep  in- 
terest in  woman's  welfare.  He  has  left  to  Chris- 
tian manhood  the  high  example  it  should  follow, 
and  made  his  own  love  for  his  Churde— in  giving 
himself  for  it,  and  dying  that  she  might  live— 
the  very  model  of  that  devotion  and  pure  affec- 
tion which,  with  all  its  freedom  and  confidence, 
surrounds  the  honored  wives  who  adorn  the 
happy  homes  of  Christianity. 


It  is  some  relief  to  feel  assured  that  all  this 
wealth  of  love  and  joy  shall  yet  be  shared  by 
the  wives  of  India  in  that  glad  day  when  the 
good  and  gentle  laws  of  Christ  shall  have  for- 
ever superseded  the  Institutes  of  Menu  in  the 
land  of  the  Veda. 

One  paper  more  on  the  later  life  of  the  Hindoo 
lady  will  conclude  this  subject 


THE  CHILD  LIFE  OF  JESUS. 

THE  manger  of  Bethlehem  supplied  the 
universe  with  a  cradle  memory.  It  was 
in  David's  town  that  the  Lord  Christ  was  born, 
in  accordance  with  ancient  prophecy.  That 
event,  the  center  of  the  concentric  circle  of 
human  history,  has  a  meaning.  The  song  that 
broke  upon  the  shepherds  was  but  a  repetition 
of  the  acclaim  of  joy  which  filled  heaven  with 
the  Christmas  carol.  How  the  angels  sang 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest!"  How  they 
beat  the  air  with  their  wings  as  they  declared, 
"Unto  you,"  not  unto  us,  but  "unto  you  is 
born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior, 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord !"  Notice  the  fact.  For 
you  Christ  turned  his  back  on  heaven  when  he 
turned  his  face  earthward.  Heaven  was  im- 
poverished that  earth  might  be  enriched. 

It  is  said  that  the  father  of  Sesostris,  the 
mightiest  conqueror  of  the  olden  time,  and  the 
most  celebrated  of  Egyptian  kings,  having  de- 
termined that  his  son  should  become  lord  of 
the  whole  earth,  formed  the  design  of  adopting 
all  the  children  born  throughout  Egypt  on  the 
same  day  with  his  son,  to  be  educated  with  him, 
and  caused  them  to  be  trained  alike  in  the  same 
rigid  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  that  they 
might  compose  a  band  of  companions  attached 
to  his  person  and  qualified  to  fill  the  first  civil 
and  military  departments  of  the  State. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
influence  exerted  upon  their  minds  and  hearts. 
They  were  about  to  become  the  associates  of  a 
king.  They  studied  the  same  books,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  same  work,  and  were  stimulated 
by  the  same  hopes.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  Infinite  Father  has  furnished  us  with  this 
child  life  of  Jesus,  with  the  record  of  his  birth, 
his  growth,  bis  education,  that  parents  and 
teachers  in  every  age  of  the  world  may  train 
their  children  with  the  child  Jesus,  and  fit  them 
as  best  they  can,  to  be  his  companions  in  toil 
here  and  in  glory  hereafter  ?  The  influence  of 
this  life  is  familiar  to  all.  We  recall  the  pleas- 
ure experienced  when  we  learned  that  Jesus 
came  as  a  child,  and  permitted  the  tendrils  of 
our  love  to  entwine  about  him  as  the  child 
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Jesus  led  us  forth  from  the  cradle,  as  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  conducted  us  to  the  cross.  How 
the  mind  loves  to  brood  in  fancy  over  the  influ- 
ences of  our  child  life,  which  never  die !  They 
come  back  to  us  in  court  and  camp,  in  the  whirl 
of  business  and  in  the  solitudes  of  life,  now 
like  some  forgotten  strain  of  music,  which  has 
for  days  been  haunting  the  chambers  of  the 
soul,  and  now  like  the  songs  of  angels  trooping 
down  the  sky. 

The  aged,  as  they  descend  into  the  valley, 
think  of  the  scenes  and  pleasures  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  sky  was  all  aglow  with  hope. 
They  think  of  the  faces  that  loved  them,  of  the 
forms  that  bent  over  them,  of  the  eyes  that 
brightened  at  their  coming  and  in  the  parting 
grew  sad,  of  the  hands  that  rested  upon  their 
heads,  now  covered  with  the  mold  of  the  tomb. 
These  memories  come  to  all.  If  irradiated  by 
love  light,  if  they  take  us  to  Jesus,  to  the  society 
of  Christians,  to  the  homes  of  virtue,  they  are  a 
perpetual  joy ;  if  to  scenes  of  dissipation  and  to 
the  paths  of  sin,  they  are  a  source  of  sorrow. 

There  are  those  who  ignore  child  life  and 
the  responsibilities  linked  therewith.  They  care 
not  for  a  child's  happiness,  and  never  deny 
themselves  to  enrich  a  child's  memory  with  a 
deed  of  love.  They  deem  it  of  no  practical 
importance  bow  children  live,  what  they  read, 
or  with  whom  they  associate.  Such  are  ruled 
by  mistaken  views.  Success  is  not  the  result 
!  of  chance,  but  the  ripened  fruit  of  early  sow- 
ing. "The  child  is  father  of  the  man."  "As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined."  These 
proverbs  are  no  more  old  than  true.  It  is 
noticeable  that  trees  which  never  bear  fruit  lift 
their  branches  proudly  upward,  while  fruit- 
bearing  trees  bend  their  boughs  earthward.  So 
it  is  with  great  and  noble  natures,  loved  by 
the  world  and  honored  by  the  race.  They 
{  have  bent  lovingly  to  childhood.  Those  who 
I  scorn  the  delights  cf  home  and  are  glad  to 
'  seem  indifferent  to  children  may  have  forms 
of  beauty,  but  they  will  lack  that  enriching 
grace  which  will  cause  children  to  pronounce 
their  names  with  pleasure,  or  induce  the  young 
to  minister  unto  them  when  old  age  becomes  a 
burden,  and  the  path  lies  amid  the  snows  of 
Winter,  far  away  from  the  flowers  of  Spring. 
Confucius,  Plato,  and  Socrates  are  enthroned 
in  the  memories  of  mankind  because  they  opened 
their  hearts  to  children  and  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  instruction  of  youth.  It  is  the  infinite 
tenderness  of  God  toward  children  that  makes 
us  all  debtors  to  the  grace  which  places  the 
child  life  of  Jesus  before  us.  The  significance 
of  the  truth  is  best  understood  when  the  bright 
sunny  locks  are  brushed  back  from  the  brow, 


and  the  eye,  with  a  wondrous  expectancy,  looks 
into  yours  as  the  lips  exclaim,  "  Please  tell  me 
another  story  about  the  baby  Jesus."  How 
every  part  of  this  story  fits,  like  the  cogs  of  a 
wheel,  into  the  grooves  of  childish  imaginings ! 
Bethlehem  means  "  the  house  of  bread."  Jesus, 
born  there,  is  called  "  the  bread  of  life."  Every 
child  can  understand  how  the  body  needs  bread, 
and  so  he  can  perceive  how  the  soul  needs  Jesus. 

Jesus  is  called  the  Lamb  of  God.  Every 
child  understands  the  sweet  innocence  and 
sportiveness  of  lamb  life.  The  very  fact  that 
Christ  was  an  infant  helps  us  to  appreciate  the 
three  kinds  of  infancy — physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual.  As  in/ancy  physical  needs  food,  so 
does  infancy  mental  require  study  or  thought, 
and  infancy  spiritual  demands  an  acquaintance 
with  Christ  The  three  states  can  grow  to- 
gether. Hence  a  child  can  become  a  Christian. 
As  Jesus  was  God  before  his  birth,  and  was 
bora  a  child  to  reach  us,  so,  though  we  are 
sinners  before  birth,  we  are  born  again  to  reach 
God,  and  come  forth  into  the  sunlight  of  his 
love  with  this  pure  child  nature,  which  charac- 
terized the  child  life  of  Jesus.  As  Christ  came 
to  this  world  a  child  so  that  divinity  might 
with  shaded  eye  first  look  on  sin,  so  we  came 
as  children  into  the  spiritual  world  to  look  with 
shaded  eye  on  the  glories  which  can  only  be 
dimly  foreshadowed  to  the  natural  eye.  The 
child  life  of  Jesus  is  the  contribution  of  heaven 
to  earth.  How  it  has  blessed  the  race  we  may 
not  be  able  fully  to  describe,  but  intimations  I 
may  be  given  which  will  uncover  the  hidden 
truth,  and  give  to  its  voice  a  trumpet  tone. 

Jesus  came  not  in  Winter  storm  and  sleet, 
but  in  that  soft  season  of  the  year  when  Eastern 
shepherds  lodge  in  the  fields  all  night  Imagine 
a  party  of  these  humble  peasants  on  Judean 
hills,  sitting  around  their  watch-fires,  listening 
to  the  wolfs  long  howl  creeping  up  from  the 
dark  valley.  Suddenly  a  light  flames  about 
them,  mysterious  and  strange.  Daylight  is 
round  them,  and  a  shining  form  before  them. 
They  were  terrified,  for  they  knew  not  that  it 
was  an  angel.  But  he  said,  "Fear  not;  for 
behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is 
born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a 
sign  unto  you ;  ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  And 
suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God  and  saying, 
'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  and  good-will  to  men."  O,  It  was  ex- 
quisite, that  burst  of  seraphic  melody  1  and  as 
it  "lapped  the  listeners  round  and  round,  it 
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seemed  to  sever  them  from  all  sin  ;  it  brought 
God  so  near,  and  fitted  the  spirit  with  such 
peace,  that  the  soul  could  easily  have  been 
beguiled  out  of  the  body;  and  as  its  liquid 
whisper  brought  them  back  and  laid  them  on 
the  earth  again,  they  held  their  breath  in  hope 
that  the  chorus  might  once  more  burst  forth. 
But  the  guard  of  honor  was  going  home."  The 
light,  the  music  gathered  up  Itself,  and  as  the 
pearly  portals  dosed  the  air  fell  dark  and  dead. 
God  had  spoken.  Heaven  had  declared  itself 
concerning  the  child. 

The  influence  was  not  lost  upon  the  shep- 
herds. "Let  us  go  to  Bethlehem,"  say  they, 
"and  see  this  thing  which  has  come  to  pass, 
which  the  Lord  has  made  known  to  us."  And 
they  came  with  haste.  See  their  eager  look. 
Listen  to  the  footfall  of  their  hurried  steps  as 
they  pass  along  Bethlehem's  quiet  streets,  guided 
by  the  star  hanging  over  the  stable  in  which 
Christ  was  born.  To  Joseph  and  Mary  they 
present  themselves,  impatient  to  see  the  child. 
And  the  babe  was  lying  in  the  manger.  And 
that  was  Christ  the  Lord.  That  infant  is  the 
Savior — Heaven's  gift  and  costly  benediction. 
Imagine  them  telHng  Joseph  and  Mary  what 
brought  them  here,  and  describing  the  heavenly 
splendor,  the  angelic  song,  and  the  uttered 
speech.  All  was  for  this  child.  Mary  drank 
in  their  words.  Prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  she 
pondered  all  these  things  in  her  heart  And 
the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising 
God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and 
seen,  as  it  was  told  unto  them,  and  so  from  that 
time  Christ's  birthday  has  been  a  day  of  song. 

Look  again.  There  are  some  venerable-look- 
ing men,  with  long  robes  and  white  beards,  and 
turbans  on  their  heads  and  parcels  -in  their 
hands.  The  innkeeper  thinks  there  is  room  for 
such  as  they,  but  they  look  not  in  that  direc- 
tion. They  pass  toward  the  stable,  and  when 
they  saw  the  babe  they  worshiped  Him,  and 
made  presents  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh.  Then  and  there  was  planted 
the  seedling  of  the  Christmas-tree,  whose 
branches  cast  their  blessed  shadow  upon  all 
lands,  and  whose  fruits  make  millions  of  hearts 
joyous  and  glad. 

The  child  proved  to  be  a  blessing  to  them, 
for  the  gold  given  to  Mary  for  his  sake  de- 
frayed their  expenses  Into  Egypt  when  the 
king  of  Judea  conspired  to  seek  the  Kfe  of  the 
young  child  to  destroy  him. 

There  are  no  accidents  with  God.  The  in- 
fancy of  Christ  has  a  mission  unfulfilled,  and 
yet  fulfilling  more  and  more  as  the  ages  run  on. 
It  has  borne  abundant  fruit,  but  gives  promise 
of  still  greater  harvests.   An  acquaintance  with 


the  history  of  the  world,  and  with  the  view 
cherished  by  the  majority  of  mankind  regarding 
children  when  Christ  was  born,  impresses  upon 
the  mind  the  conviction  that  Christ  Jesus  as  a 
chiM  had  a  mission  as  specific  and  as  distinct 
as  was  the  mission  of  the  man  Christ  Jesws. 
The  child  life  of  Jesus  consecrates  die  child 
lite  of  humanity.  Regarded  as  a  revelation  of 
the  Divine  purpose  concerning  oor  duties  to 
the  young,  the  lessons  inculcated  deserve  to 
be  pondered,  and  the  pictures  framed  and  bung 
up  in  the  Gospels,  so  unique,  so  beautiful,  are 
calculated  to  awaken  profound  interest.  ~ 

Hitherto  a  child  had  been  regarded  as  a  j 
bundle  of  possibilities.  Jesus  was  a  fact.  The 
shepherds  beheld  glory  to  God  and  peace  to  the  1 
world  calmly  sleeping  in  that  cradle.  It  was 
not  what  Jesus  was  to  be,  it  was  what  be  was  • 
that  thrilled  die  heart  of  Simeon  and  Anna. 
"The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him."  By  making  them  pure'  in  heart  God 
fitted  them  for  seeing  Christ;  for  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  who  awakened  In  them  the  longing 
for  Christ's  day  told  them  that  Christ  was 
come.  All  this  was  revealed  to  the  meek  faith 
and  penetrating  eye  of  these  heaven-taught 
worthies ;  and  however  long  or  short  they  tar- 
ried after  this,  Simeon  and  Anna  trod  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  with  a  consciousness  which 
its  proudest  citizen  might  envy.  They  bad  seen 
the  great  salvation.  They  had  seen  the  Christ 
of  God.  The  child  had  come.  His  name  is 
Immanuel,  God  whh  us,  and  Simeon,  holding 
the  child  in  his  arms,  is  ready  to  depart 

Ponder  this  lesson.  Something  is  meant  by 
it  The  child  born  was  God.  ■  The  youngest 
can  understand  it.  Said  a  little  girl  upon  whose 
sweet  face  the  sunlight  of  three  Summers  had 
played:  "I  don't  know  God ;  he  is  so  great  I  ! 
can't  know  him;  but  I  know  Jesus  Christ, 
'cause  he  was  a  baby — a  little  baby  bora  in  a 
manger — so  I  love  Jesus  Christ" 

When  the  romdr  went  abroad  that  Christ 
was  born,  and  when  the  wise  men  from  the  East 
came  to  gaze  upon  the  wonder,  and  beheld  his 
condition,  the  Persic  version  declares  "they 
stuck  at  it  "—they  could  not  credit  their  senses, 
or  believe  tbe  testimony.  To  the  Greeks  it  was 
foolishness,  to  the  Jews  a  stumWmg-block,  but 
to  babes  and  sucklings  it  is  the  power  of  God. 
From  the  fact  that  infancy  is  a  mystery,  that  a 
child  is  the  most  helpless  product  of  the  animal 
creation,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  wise  men. 

Involuntarily  we  speak  of  a  young  child  as  J 
of  a  thing,  and  call  the  thing  it    Helpless  as 
are  infants  in  general,  Christ  left  to  Mary's  care, 
and  the  angels  gone  back  to  heaven,  seems 
most  helpless  of  the  infantile  world.  His  mother 
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was  among  strangers,  and  filled  with  a  vague 
fear,  and  knew  not  what  way  to  look  for  pro- 
tection and  support  The  babe  m  threatened 
with  death.  The  mother  Hies  to  distant  'Egypt. 
Every  thing  about  the  child  seems  inexplicable 
when  you  thimk  that  thia  is  the  King  Eternal 
come  to  establish  his  kingdom ;  and  yet,  from 
this  story,  as  read  and  repeated  in  nursery  and 
in  cabin,  in  school-room  and  in  sanctuary,  there 
is  an  influence  streaming  forth  which  changes 
the  heart  of  the  race,  binds  to  itself  the  con- 
fidences of  childhood,  stirs  up  our  brooding 
fancies,  and  calls  forth  such  expressions  of  love 
and  gratitude  as  were  never  before  known. 
Now  if  a  babe  could  be  God,  then  a  child  can 
be  a  Christian.  A  child  with  Christ  within  is 
just  as  much  a  Christian  as  is  a  man;  and, 
though  wise  men  may  "stick  at  it,"  we  are  to 
accept  it  as  a  truth. 

A  practical  question  arises  here.  Do  we  not 
ignore  this  fresh  experience  of  Christian  child- 
hood, or  of  the  child  life  of  Jesus  in  the  soul, 
more  than  we  should  ?  Surely  the  hearts  of 
God's  own  children  are  impressed  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  these  sweet  and  innocent  ex- 
pressions, this  Hsping  forth  of  praises,  this 
warbling  of  childhood. 

A  little  child  claimed  to  have  found  Jesus. 
She  was  very  small  and  very  young.  She  stood 
among  the  aged  deacons  as  Samuel  rested  at 
the  knee  of  Eli.  "  Let  as  know  your  evidence, 
child — what  makes  you  think  that  you  are 
a  Christian  7"  "  'Cause,"  said  this  birdling  of 
Jesus,  "before  my  conversion  I  found  some- 
thing in  my  heart  always  saying,  '  Do  n't  mind 
Jesus,  don't  mind  mother,  don't  be  good  to 
sister;'  but  since  Jesus  washed  my  sias  away, 
i  something  bids  me  do  what  Jesus  says,  and  I 
love  to  make  all  happy  at  home."  When  asked 
why  she  wished  to  be  baptized,  she  replied, 
"Because  Jesus  set  the  example,  and  tells  me 
to  follow  on  to  fulfill  all  righteousness."  Every 
heart  was  touched,  and  everyhead  bowed  before 
the  little  teacher.  A  tittle  child  shall  stand 
forth  as  a  fulfilled  prophecy  from  God,  sang 
Isaiah.  "And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest 
upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord." 

That  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  many  a 
redeemed  child.  God  takes  possession  of  a 
child's  soul,  and  is  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
might  within  him. 

It  becomes  us  to  recognize  this  truth,  and 
employ  it  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
men.   A  little  encouragement  in  this  direction 


secures  important"  results.  A  boy  of  some 
eleven  years  of  age  came  to  his  pastor  one  day 
and  said,  "Pastor,  I  want  to  do  something  for 
Jesus."  "  What  do  you  wish  to  do,  my  son  ?*' 
*To  speak  to  a  man,  and  tell  him  to  give  his 
heart  to  God."  "Do  it,"  was  the  injunction. 
That  evening,  as  this  man  was  going  out  of 
church,  the  lad  touched  his  hand.  Pausing  and 
looking  into  the  face  of  the  child,  he  saw  de- 
picted in  the  full  eye  and  tremulous  lip  a  world 
of  interest,  and  listening,  caught  the  words, 
"Will  you  not  stop  and  give  your  heart  to 
Jesus  ?"  The  arrow,  |faot  at  a  venture,  pierced 
the  joints  of  the  harness  of  the  King's  enemy, 
wherefore,  at  the  urgent  invitation,  he  came  for- 
ward, saying,  "  I  am  wounded."  The  man  who 
had  withstood  the  appeal  of  the  preacher  and 
of  conscience  bent  before  the  touch,  and  melted 
at  the  tender  look  of  a  little  boy.  "  O  Lord, 
our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth  ;  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens  1 
Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast 
thou  ordained  strength  because  of  thine  en- 
emies, that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and 
avenger." 

It  is  like  the  great  and  infinite  God  to  use 
children  to  carry  forward  his  work.  Samuel 
voiced  his  rebuke  to  Eli.  David  slew  the  giant 
that  defied  all  Israel.  Daniel,  as  a  boy,  glorified 
God  by  abstinence,  by  faith  and  prayer  won  a 
proud  place  in  Babylonish  history.  Jesus  rec- 
ognized the  truth  that  much  was  hidden  from 
the  so-called  wise  and  prudent,  and  was  re- 
vealed unto  babes.  It  is  not  the  instrument 
that  is  great,  but  be  who  wields  it  to  accomplish 
great  purposes.  Children  should  take  heart, 
and  believe  that  as  the  great  Jehovah  once  took 
the  form  of  a  little  child,  so  a  little  child  may 
represent  him  now  in  the  services  of  love  and 
worship. 

Let  them  also  remember,  that  as  flowers 
blooming  among  trees,  and  lambs  skipping 
among  the  flocks  whitening  the  hill-side,  so 
children  are  beautiful  in  the  Church  of  God. 
They  fill  the  sanctuary  with  a  home  look. 
Teach  them  losing  and  to  pray  that  the  thought 
may  blossom  into  blessed  experience, 

"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.   He  makes  me  repose 
Where  the  pastures  in  beauty  are  growing ; 
tie  leads  meant  from  the  world  and  its  woes, 
When  m  peace  the  still  waters  are  flowing. 

Re  strengthens  my  spirit,  he  shows  me  the  path 

Where  the  arms  of  bis  lore  shall  infold  me, 
And  when  I  walk  through  the  dark  Teller  of  death 

His  rod  and  his  staff  will  uphold  me." 

In  the  faith  reposed  in  this  child  Jesus  we 
discover  another  lesson.  Rome  lifts  Mary  into 
prominence,  and  the  child  becomes  an  Incident 
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The  Gospel  lifts  the  child  into  notice,  and  Mary 
and  Joseph  stand  aside  and  fall  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  The  fact  deserves  a 
moment's  consideration.  Simeon  was  an  old 
man,  living  in  Jerusalem,  and  constantly  affirm- 
ing, "God  has  told  me  that  I  shall  see  the 
Lord's  Christ  before  I  die."  Years  had  come 
and  gone.  One  day  he  saunters  into  the  temple 
as  Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  child  climb  Mount 
Moriah.  They  enter  the  temple.  Simeon  be- 
holds the  child.  The  Spirit  whispers,  "That 
is  the  Lord's  Christ"  If  for  a  moment  Simeon 
expected  an  imperial  presence,  a  crowned  head 
and  a  sceptered  hand,  nis  agile  faith  was  not 
taken  aback,  and  be  betrayed  no  disappointment 
at  the  lovely  babe,  but  took  Him  up  in  his  arms, 
and  blessed  God,  and  said,  "Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 
It  was  a  wonderful  moment  in  human  history. 
Simeon  believed  in  the  boy,  and  so  declared  to 
Mary,  saying,  "  Behold  this  child  is  set  for  the 
fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for 
a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against"  And 
there  was  Anna,  a  prophetess,  a  widow  of  about 
fourscore  and  four  years,  which  departed  not 
from  the  temple,  but  served  God  with  fastings 
and  prayers  night  and  day.  And  she,  coming 
in  that  instant,  gave  thanks  likewise  unto  the 
Lord,  and  spoke  of  him  to  all  them  that  looked 
for  redemption  in  Jerusalem. 

How  dear  must  Simeon  and  Anna  have  been 
to  the  angels  and  to  God !  That  child  was  the 
loveliest  object  in  the  universe  of  God.  The 
lamb  lay  in  the  arms  of  Simeon  whose  blood 
was  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  We  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  friend  to  love  our  child,  or 
praise  the  babe  whose  presence  fills  the  house. 
These  had  done  more  than  praised  Jesus.  They 
had  recognized  his  parentage,  his  mission,  and 
his  work.  They  had  welcomed  the  Lord's  Christ 
and  worshiped  him. 

There  is  but  a  thin  veil  intervening  between 
the  what  is  and  the  what  might  have  been.  It 
is  an  action  or  the  lack  of  it  that  makes  or  un- 
makes us  all.  God  never  tells  us  what  it  is,  no 
more  than  he  whispered  in  some  Bethlehemitisb 
ear,  "  The  mother  of  Jesus  is  at  the  door,"  but 
he  bids  us  watch,  and  commands  us  to  improve 
every  opportunity  for  usefulness  offered,  with 
the  assurance  that  failure  is  then  impossible. 
What  an  opportunity  for  fame  was  thrown  away 
in  Bethlehem !  We  know  not  who  was  in  the 
inn.  We  know  there  was  no  place  for  the  tired 
Mary.  Ah,  had  some  one  welcomed  her,  as  we 
should  have  thought  they  gladly  would,  how  the 
benefactor's  name  would  have  lived,  linked  to 
the  memory  of  Christ!   Such  occasions  for 


lasting  remembrance  come  to  all  of  us.  Duties 
discharged  for  God's  humble  ones  bind  us  to 
God,  for  whosoever  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  a  tired  disciple  nay  feel  that  be  recognizes  in 
the  thirsty  one  the  Lord's  Christ 

Neglect  is  perilous.  Bethlehem  neglected 
Mary  and  was  neglected.  No  angel  appeared 
to  them,  and  they  heard  not  the  song  that  broke 
over  the  distant  bills  where  shepherds  biv- 
ouacked. Simeon's  confession  of  Christ  and 
Anna's  recognition  of  her  Lord  in  the  child 
made  tbeir  names  immortal,  for  whosoever  con- 
fessed Christ  shall  be  remembered. 

Let  us  not  lose  the  incidental  lesson  taught 
by  this  simple  story.  Faith  in  childhood  is  a 
duty  and  it  is  a  power.  Each  of  us  remembers 
some  one  who,  in  our  tender  years,  whispered, 
"  I  believe  in  you,"  or  who  expressed  faith  in 
our  future.  This  faith  is  a  potential  force  when 
exercised  by  a  parent  or  a  teacher.  Men  there 
are  who  have  grown  great  and  rich  who  yet  find 
tbeir  chiefest  joy  in  ministering  to  the  comfort' 
of  those  who  believed  in  them  when  life  was 
just  commencing.  Churches  have  been  built, 
institutions  of  learning  endowed,  and  legacies 
left  because  of  the  recollections  and  the  influ- 
ences of  child  life  upon  the  subsequent  life  of 
the  individual. 

The  child  life  of  Jesus  underlies  the  literature, 
the  worship,  and  the  purposes  of  the  Church, 
as  subterraneous  rivers  flowing  beneath  the 
sands  of  India  underlie  the  fertility  of  her  pas- 
ture fields.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  air  of  the 
sanctuary  and  of  home  with  warbliogs  of  our 
Christmas  carol.  The  kingly  and  the  Divine 
nature  of  Christ  shone  forth  in  nothing  more 
than  in  bis  fidelity  as  a  child  when  a  child,  and 
in  his  remembrance  of  and  love  for  children 
after  he  had  revealed  himself  to  the  world  as 
"God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  The  boy  that 
used  Joseph's  tools,  and  read  the  Scriptures  at 
Mary's  feet,  when  he  became  the  Wonderful 
and  Counselor  took  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them.  Let  that  spirit  irradiate  our 
hearts  and  bless  our  lives.  The  roots  of  life 
are  in  the  heart,  the  fruits  are  the  actions. 
The  child  life  of  Jesus  contains  the  garnered 
seed  with  which  God  desires  to  sow  the  hearts 
of  children.  Let  us  not  thrust  it  aside  for 
wordy  fictions  or  fables  of  man's  devising,  but 
believing  that  these  thoughts,  and  words,  and 
deeds  of  Christ,  if  welcomed  to  the  soul,  will 
re-appear  as  pictures  on  the  walls  of  those 
mansions  our  Master  has  gone  to  prepare,  let 
us  give  them  welcome,  assured  that  the  washed 
and  forgiven  here  will  gather  with  God's  little 
ones  there,  "for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 
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THREE  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
Canary  bird  first  left  its  native  isles  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  now  who  could 
recognize  in  our  beautiful  golden  little  favorite 
the  wild  green  species  from  which  it  is  de- 
scended? The  change  reminds  us  of  the  dif- 
ference sometimes  observable  between  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  has  experienced  all  the 
advantages  of  society  and  cultivation,  while  the 
other  has  remained  in  his  rustic,  but  perhaps 
happier  position.  It  is  to  Bolle  we  are  indebted 


for  the  first  reliable  history  of  the  Canary  in  its 
wild  state,  as  until  his  time  we  were  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  tamed  species.  The  writers 
of  former  times  have  given  us  many  examples 
of  this  bird,  but  their  accounts  have  bordered 
somewhat  upon  the  marvelous.  They  were 
even  mistaken  as  to  its  original  haunts.  The 
naturalists  of  the  last  century  were  somewhat 
better  informed;  but  even  Button  has  assisted 
in  the  spread  of  erroneous  ideas  concerning  its 
history.  "Goldfinches  and  citronfinches,"  says 
Bolle,  "must  be  contented  to  descend  from  the 
position  they  have  hitherto  occupied  as  sup- 
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posed  progenitors  of  the  Canary.  Humboldt 
was  the  first  who  could  speak  with  any  authority 
as  having  seen  the  Canary  in  its  wild  state, 
having  become  acquainted  with  it  in  1799,  dur- 
ing his  residence  In  Teneriffe."  More  modern 
ornithologists  have  been  far  from  giving  this 
bird  the  praise  it  deserves,  and  we  have  to  thank 
Bolle  alone  for  so  beautiful  and  exhaustive  a 
description  of  its  life  and  habits  that  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  desired.  The  following 
account  is  drawn  from  bis  work : 
The  writer  we  quote  found  this  species  occu- 


pying the  seven  wooded  islands  called  the  Ca- 
naries, and  even  some  parts  of  Madeira ;  tlie 
latter  fact  leading  him  to  suppose  that  this  bird 
may  have  lived  upon  all  these  islands  before 
their  trees  were  cut  down.  It  is  principally  to 
be  met  with  in  such  places  as  are  covered  with 
wood  or  shrubs,  and  are  situated  near  springs 
of  water  in  the  interior,  which  in  Summer  form 
brooks,  margined  during  the  entire  year  by  a 
border  of  delicate  plants ;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  gardens  and  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
is  quite  as  numerous  in  crowded  towns  as  in 
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the  quietest  nooks — indeed,  it  is  mad  ia  all 
parts,  even  at  aa  altitude  of  5,000  or  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  except  in  the  thick 
damp  forests  formed  by  laurel  and  holly  trees, 
beyoad  the  borders  of  which  Bolle  never  ob- 
served it  to  settle.  It  may  be  also  frequently 
met  with  in  the  vineyards,  or  in  fir  plantations 
that  cover  rocky  declivities.  It  Is  at  p reseat 
uncertain  whether  this  bird  occapies  the  high 
ground  daring  the  Winter,  bat  it  has  bee*  found 
at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  late  ia  the-AutMan. 
The  wild  Canary,  which,  even  in  its  native 
woods,  is  called  u  Canario,"  both  by  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese,  is  considerably  smaller, 
and  usually  more  slender  than  these  we  see 
tamed.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  captivity  in  the  Canary  Islands 
have  completely  retained  their  original  dimen- 
sions by  mating  with  birds  newly  taken  from 
their  wild  state.  The  adult  male  wild  Canary 
is  greenish  yellow  upon  the  back,  with  blackish 
streaks  upon  the  shafts  of  the  feathers,  which 
are  so  broadly  bordered  with  bright  ashy  gray 
that  the  latter  might  almost  be  described  as  the 
principal  color.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body 
is  yellowish  green,  the  upper  tail-covers  ex- 
cepted, which  are  green,  edged  with  ash-gray ; 
the  head  and  neck  feathers  are  yellowish  green, 
with  narrow  gray  borders;  the  forehead  and 
two  long  stripes  which  run  in  a  circular  form 
over  the  eyes  to  the  neck  are  of  a  greenish- 
gold  color,  and  the  throat,  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  sides  of  the  neck  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  an  ash-gray.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  breast  is  of  a  paler  yettowish  tint,  the  belly 
and  under  tail-covers  whitish,  the  shoulders  a 
beautiful  siskin-green,  bordered  with  pale  black 
and  green,  the  blackish  wing  quill-feathers  are 
edged  with  green,  and  the  blackish-gray  tail- 
feathers  sprinkled  with  white;  the  eyes  are 
brown,  the  beak  and  feet  a  brownish  flesh 
color. 

Bolle  is  of  opinion  that  the  plumage  above 
described  is  only  acquired  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  The  female  is  brownish-gray  upon 
the  back,  with  broad  black  lines  along  the  shafts 
of  the  feathers;  the  neck  and  top  of  the  head 
are  similarly  colored,  but  the  ground  color  of 
the  feathers  Is  green.  The  cheek-stripes  are 
gray,  the  forehead  green,  and  the  cheeks,  partly 
greenish  yellow  and  partly  a  bluish  ash-gray. 
The  neck  is  encircled  by  a  line  that  is  yellowish 
green  in  front,  merging  into  bluish  ash-gray  at 
the  back ;  this  ring,  however,  is  not  very  dis- 
tinct. The  shoulders  and  small  upper  wing- 
feathers  are  a  light  yellowish  green,  the  whil'wh- 
gray  borders  of  which  are  broader,  but  not  so 
beautiful  as  in  those  of  the  old  male  bird.  The 


lower  part  of  the  breast  and  belly  are  white,  and 
the  feathers  at  the  sides  of  the  body  brown,  with 
dark  lines  at  the  shafts.  The  plumage  of  the 
yoaag  birds  is  brownish,  shading  into  yellow 
apoa  the  breast,  with  a  Jew  touches  of  lemon- 
yellow  upon  the  cheeks  and  throat  Tlx  colors 
are  extremely  difficult  to  describe,  owing  to  the 
delicacy  with  which  the  (liferent  shades  are 
blended,  and  we  may  therefore  add  that  the 
plumage  is  almost  the  same  as  that  with  which 
we  are  familiar  ie  what  we  oall  our  tame  green 
or  gray  Canaries. 

The  food  of  these  birds  consists  principally 
of  green  herbs,  small  seeds,  and  delicate  juicy 
fruits — a  ripe  fig,  for  instance,  with  its  soft, 
juicy  flesh  and  small  kernels,  is  eagerly  sought 
for  and  enjoyed,  as  soon  as  the  too  ripe  fruit 
has  burst  its  violet  or  yellowish-green^  mantle, 
for  until  this  happy  time  arrives  their  small  and 
delicate  beak  is  quite  powerless  to  penetrate  the 
distended  skin.  A  fig-tree,  when  its  fruit  has 
reached  this  point  of  ripeness,  is  indeed  a  beau- 
tiful sight  for  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  it  literally  covered  by  the  va- 
rious singing  birds  that  are  tempted  to  rob  its 
branches.  Blackbirds,  greenfinches,  tomtits, 
and  many  others,  come  in  variegated  confusion 
to  share  the  dainty  in  common  with  our  friend 
the  Canary.  Water  is  essential  to  its  welfare, 
as  it  drinks  much,  and  is  fond  of  bathing  very 
frequently. 

These  birds  pair  and  begin  to  construct  their 
nest  about  the  end  of  March,  never,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  fixing  upon 
a  spot  that  is  less  than  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  preferring  trees  with  slender  stems, 
either  evergreens  or  such  as  don  their  foliage 
early  in  the  Spring.  Among  their  favorite 
trees  pears  and  pomegranates  hold  the  first 
place.  The  orange-tree  is  not  often  selected, 
on  account  of  its  bushy  crown,  and  the  fig-tree 
is  never  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  nest 
is  always  built  in  a  retired  spot,  but  is  easily 
discovered  on  account  of  the  constant  coming 
and  going  of  the  male  bird.  The  first  that  we 
saw  was  found  toward  the  end  of  March,  in  a 
deserted  garden  of  Villa  Arotava,  upon  a  box- 
tree  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  that  stood 
above  a  myrtle  hedge.  The  nest  merely  rested 
upon  the  tree,  being  built  between  the  forked 
portions  of  a  branch,  and  was  beautifully  con- 
structed. It  was  broad  at  the  base,  and  very 
narrow  at  the  top,  with  a  tiny  little  entrance. 
The  walls  were  formed  throughout  of  snow- 
white  wool,  woven  together  with  a  few  blades 
of  grass.  The  first  egg  was  laid  upon  the  first 
of  March,  and  one  was  added  daily  till  there 
were  five  in  all,  this  appearing  to  be  the  usual 
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number  of  a  brood,  though  from  lime  to  time 
we  have  found  but  three  or  four  in  a  nest.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  pale  sea-green,  spotted  with  red- 
dish brown,  but  are  sometimes  of  a  uniform 
color ;  they  exactly  resemble  those  of  die  tame 
bird,  and  the  time  during  which  the  female  sits 
upon  them  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
young  remain  in  the  nest  until  rally  fledged,  and 
for  some  time  after  are  tended  by  both  parents, 
and  fed  from  the  crop  with  great  care.  The 
Canary  breeds  usually  four  times  in  the  year, 
but  occasionally  only  three  times.  In  July  the 
molting  season  commences,  after  which  no  more 
eggs  arc  laid. 

During  the  period  of  incubation  the  male 
bird  perches  upon  a  tree  near  his  mate,  and 
from  thence  delights  her  with  his  song  of  en- 
couragement and  sympathy.  It  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  listen  to  this  pretty  songster,  as  it  inflates 
its  throat  and  pours  forth  its  lay,  turning,  as  it 
sings,  from  one  side  to  another,  as  though  to 
bathe  its  glowing  breast  in  the  flood  of  bright 
sunlight  All  at  once  it  hears  the  call  of  hs 
little  companion,  and  darts  with  responsive 
tenderness  to  perch  at  her  side — indeed,  in  our 
opinion  this  modestly  attired  bird,  as  it  sits 
surrounded  by  all  the  varied  and  delicious  blos- 
soms of  its  native  trees,  is  a  for  more  attractive 
spectacle  than  its  more  brightly  colored  and 
elegant  brother,  with  whose  appearance  in  cap- 
tivity we  are  all  so  familiar.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  beauty  of  the  objects  that  surrounded 
these  Canaries  had  much  to  do  with  the  admira- 
tion with  which  they  inspired  us,  and  many  a 
time  they  have  caused  us  for  a  moment  to  forget 
that  we  were  sojourning  in  a  Strange  land,  their 
song  exactly  recalling  the  voices  of  the  warblers 
we  had  heard  at  home. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  very  varied  opinions 
expressed,  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  song 
I  of  these  birds  when  free  or  in  captivity,'  and  for 
our  part  we  consider  that  such  as  have  been 
tamed  in  no  way  surpass  their  brethren  of  the 
woods,  either  in  skill  or  beauty  of  tone.  What- 
ever trifling  modifications  may  be  noticed,  either 
as  regards  greater  purity  of  sound  or  more 
artistic  performance,  the  song  is  unchanged, 
and  proves  that  though  the  language  of  a  coun- 
try may  be  entirely  lost,  yet  the  notes  of  these 
feathered  songsters  remain  ever  the  same.  We 
fully  admit  that  our  tame  Canaries  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  their  brothers 
of  the  groves,  for  that  which  sounds  delightful 
in  a  dusty  room,  gains  unquestionably  a  thou- 
sand fold  by  being  heard  in  a  spot  where  the 
singer  has  God's  heaven  above  him,  and  masses 
of  roses  and  jessamine  at  his  feet  We  would, 
however,  by  no  means  lead  the  reader  to  sup- 


pose that  all  wild  Canaries  are  equally  gifted ; 
with  them,  as  with  all  other  singing  birds,  many 
degrees  of  skill  and  beauty  may  be  observed, 
and  some  we  have  heard  would  well  stand  the 
test  of  comparing  their  notes  with  the  heart- 
stirring  tones  of  the  nightingale. 

The  flight  of  the  Canary  resembles  that  of  the 
linnet,  being  somewhat  undulating.  Ia  their 
passage  from*  tree  to  tree  the  various  members 
of  a  party  fly  at  some  little  distance  from  each 
other,  uttering  their  caH-note  while  on  the  wing. 
In  the  breeding  season  these  birds  live  in  pairs, 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  associate 
in  very  large  flocks,  often,  however,  dividing 
into  smaller  parties,  and  passing  most  of  their 
time  upon  a  chosen  spot,  spending  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  day  upon  .the  ground,  and 
re-assembliag  after  sunset  to  pass  the  night 
perched  in  the  branches  of  their  favorite  trees. 

The  capture  of  these  birds  is,  owing  to  their 
great  sociability,  unattended  with  any  difficulty, 
and  even  nestlings  will  run  at  the  call  of  a 
decoy.  In  the  Canary  Islands  we  have  seen 
linnets  or  goldfinches  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose with  success.  The  snaring  of  this  species 
should  be  carried  on  very  early  in  the  morning, 
in  such  spots  as  are  well  watered  and  rich  in 
fine  trees.  On  these  occasions  we  have  always 
found  much  interest  in  observing,  from  some 
place  of  concealment,  the  various  movements 
and  lively  gestures  of  the  unwary  little  victims 
as  they  run  to  meet  their  fate,  and  have  our- 
selves seen  from  sixteen  to  twenty  birds  caught 
during  a  few  hours;  of  these  the  unfledged 
young  formed  the  larger  proportion.  The  Ca- 
nary is  a  restless  creature,  and  must  pass  some 
time  in  captivity  before  it  can  be  taught  to  lay 
aside  its  wild  habits.  The  birds  we  have  kept 
began  to  molt  at  .the  latter  end  of  August,  and 
some  of  them  had  not  entirely  resumed  .their 
plumage  by  the  month  of  December.  These 
latter  we  imagined  to  be  the  youngest  members 
of  the  party,  and  the  yellow  color  in  all  cases 
was  first  visible  upon  their  breasts. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  the  Canary  when 
tamed  we  quote  Lens,  a  naturalist  well  qualified 
to  furnish  all  the  particulars  that  could  possibly 
be  desired:  "In  order  to  ascertain  where  the 
finest  specimens  could  be  obtained,  I  sought 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  and  its  sur- 
rounding countries,  not  omitting  to  place  myself 
in  correspondence  with  various  distant  portions 
of  the  world,  and  am  now  fully  persuaded  that 
the  choicest  birds  are  to  be  procured  at  Andreas- 
dorf,  in  the  Harts  Mountains,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing villages.  In  the  above-mentioned  place 
almost  every  house  has  its  breeding-room  set 
apart  Cor  their  cultivation.   Many  families  live 
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entirely  by  this  means,  and  we  were  told  by  an 
official  belonging  to  the  place  that  Canaries  are 
sold  to  the  value  of  13,000  rix-dollars  during 
the  course  of  the  year  from  this  village  alone. 
It  is  quite  unknown  when  this  business  was 
first  established  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  but 
that  locality  affords  in  plenty  three  great  requi- 
sites for  its  success:  wood  in  such  profusion 
that  the  cost  of  warming  the  Canaries'  apart- 
ments throughout  the  year  is  very  trifling,  abun- 
dance of  rape-seed  and  white  bread,  the  corn 
for  which  is  grown  with  ease  in  the  beautiful 
meadows  that  surround  the  villages.  The  songs 
of  the  birds  reared  on  this  spot  are  very  various, 
but  in  no  case  have  we  heard  a  really  bad  singer, 
while  many  possess  voices  of  unusual  power 
and  sweetness." 

In  Andreasdorf  a  bird  of  uniform  pale  yellow 
plumage,  and  without  a  crest,  is  much  preferred, 
because  those  that  are  uniformly  tinted  can  not 
be  spoiled  by  irregular  markings,  and  because 
the  male  nestling  of  this  species  is  easily  recog- 
nized on  account  of  its  tints  about  the  eyes  and 
region  of  the  beak  ;  even  after  the  young  have 
left  the  nest  this  distinguishing  feature  is  for 


some  time  observable,  and  the  sexes  may  be 
thus  readily  ascertained.  The  superfluous  fe- 
male birds  are  sent  early  in  the  Summer  upon 
their  travels  through  the  world  in  the  care  of 
an  itinerant  salesman,  and  hundreds  of  the 
males  are  taken  in  October  and  November  to 
be  sold  by  wholesale  dealers  in  large  cities,  or 
exported  to  Russia  and  America.  The  Canaries 
reared  in  other  neighboring  districts  can  not 
equal  those  of  Andreasdorf  in  their  song,  though 
they  are  very  superior  to  such  as  are  obtained 
elsewhere* 

The  following  hints  may  perhaps  be  useful  to 
our  readers  in  the  choice  of  a  tame  specimen : 
First,  entirely  green  birds,  or  such  as  are 
brightly  marked  with  green,  are  usually  very 
strong,  and,  in  consequence,  their  voice  is  often 
disagreeably  loud;  secondly,  such  as  are  of  a 
yellowish  brown  or  dark  yellow  are  weakly,  and 
seldom  breed ;  thirdly,  the  variegated  kinds  do 
not  often  have  prettily  marked  young ;  fourthly, 
such  as  have  red  eyes  are  weak ;  and,  fifthly, 
should  birds  with  a  crest  be  preferred,  the  pur- 
chaser must  be  careful  that  there  are  no  bare 
spots  on  it   In  order  to  insure  a  good  singing 
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Canary,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  such  as  have 
parents  gifted  in  that  respect,  and  during  the 
course  of  instruction  the  bird  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bear  the  song  of  finches,  larks,  and 
nightingales,  as  the  notes  which  it  would  thus 
acquire  would  be  unnatural,  and,  therefore,  soon 
forgotten.  In  Andreasdorf  the  people  are  most 
careful  only  to  allow  the  young  to  copy  the 
notes  of  such  male  singers  as  are  experts  in  the 
art ;  and  should  the  little  pupil,  even  when  four 
years  of  age,  hear  a  bad  singer  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  imitate  all  its  faults,  and  even  in  old  age  will 
sometimes  retain  this  tiresome  trick. 

The  Canary  will  learn  tunes  played  upon  an 
organ  with  little  difficulty,  but  after  a  time  often 
perform  them  inaccurately.  We  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  placing  the  pupil  with  two  old 
males,  and  have  always  found  it  prefer  to  imi- 
tate the  bird  whose  song  gives  it  the  least 
trouble,  and  thus  it  acquires  shakes  and  trilling 
notes  with  much  greater  ease  than  the  flute-like 
tones,  or  deep-rolling  song  of  the  nightingale. 
A  Canary  belonging  to  an  artist  residing  at 
Bordeaux,  possesses  the  remarkable  faculty  of 
singing  whenever  it  feels  disposed  with  the 
beak  closely  shut,  producing  its  song,  which  is 
very  clear,  apparently  from  the  top  of  its  throat, 
and  giving  the  effect,  as  in  ventriloquism,  of  a 
voice  proceeding,  not  from  its  owner,  but  from 
some  distance. 

The  cage  of  a  bird  under  tuition  must  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  be  con- 
stantly visited  and  instructed,  and  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  window  as  will  prevent  its 
being  disturbed,  in  which  case  it  is  liable  to 
become  irritated,  and  learn  to  scream  or  sing  in 
a  very  disjointed  manner.  The  diet  should 
consist  entirely  of  rape-seed  and  white  bread 
steeped  in  water,  so  that  the  food  being  simple, 
the  pupil  may  not  be  distracted  from  its  song 
by  the  daintiness  of  its  fore.  Green  stuff  or 
fruit  should  not  be  given  to  it,  as  producing  the 
same  result  The  wires  of  the  cage  should  be 
so  close  together  that  the  bird  can  not  stretch 
its  neck  between  them  and  look  round,  and 
should  it  appear  inclined  to  try  to  peck  at  such 
things  as  bits  of  paper,  thread,  etc.,  these  should 
be  removed  and  four  oats  given  to  it  daily,  thus 
affording  exercise  for  its  beak.  If  the  Canary 
has  been  always  in  the  habit  of  living  alone  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  see  another  of  its  kind, 
or  it  will  immediately  begin  to  scream  instead 
of  singing  gently;  but  if  more  convenient  to 
place  it  with  other  males,  the  cages  should  be 
bung  close  together  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
constantly  aware  of  each  other's  presence. 

When  a  young  bird  has  been  trained  in  this 
manner  for  two  years,  it  may  be  considered  to 
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have  learned  all  that  it  is  capable  of  acquiring. 
As  regards  the  cage,  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  has  no  brass  or  paint  about  it;  the  floor 
should  be  strewed  with  sand,  and  the  bird  fur- 
nished with  some  atoms  of  clay  or  crushed  egg 
or  snail-shells.  The  perches  are  best  when 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  lime-tree.  Great 
precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  vermin  into  the  cage,  and  should  they 
be  detected  both  cage  and  bird  must  immedi- 
ately be  washed  with  linseed  or  rape-seed  oil. 
Except  during  the  breeding  season,  the  females 
may  all  be  kept  together  in  a  large  cage,  that 
is,  if  they  will  live  in  peace,  which  is  not  always 
the  case.  The  place  in  which  the  cage  hangs 
ought  to  be  kept  tolerably  warm,  but  should 
the  bird  be  exposed  to  a  hot  sun  a  screen 
should  be  provided.  In  Winter  the  females 
may  be  kept  without  injury  in  a  room  in  which 
the  temperature  is  below  freezing-point,  but  the 
male  under  such  circumstances  refuses  to  sing; 
many  experiments  have  proved  to  us  that  these 
birds  can  endure  extreme  cold  if  only  well  fed, 
and  provided  with  snow  to  drink  instead  of 
water.  Canaries  should  be  screened  from 
draughts.  Some  perfumes  are  very  injurious  to 
them ;  one  evening  we  placed  a  blooming  orchis 
bifolia  in  a  room  occupied  by  three  of  these 
delicate  creatures,  and  in  the  morning  found 
the  two  females  dead,  and  the  male  so  overcome 
that  he  was  only  saved  by  prompt  attention. 
The  use  of  the  common  kind  of  lamp  oil 
blackens  the  feathers,  but  does  not  in  other 
respects  injure  the  bird. 

As  to  the  most  suitable  food,  we  can  only 
refer  to  the  treatment  adopted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Andreasdorf,  of  which  we  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  in  a  previous  page.  The  average 
age  attained  by  the  Canary  in  Malaga  is  sixteen 
years,  but  we  have  heard  of  cases  where  by 
great  attention  they  have  lived  to  the  age  of 
twenty.  Should  it  be  desired  to  render  a  favor- 
ite very  tame,  no  food  should  be  given  in  the 
cage,  the  bird  being  thus  compelled  to  take  all 
from  the  hand.  The  Canary  is  well  known  to 
be  a  most  docile  pupil,  and  will  learn  to  exhibit 
its  skill  by  spelling  words  that  are  repeated  to 
it,  selecting  the  letters  in  proper  order  from  an 
alphabet  laid  before  it ;  will  find  the  required 
pieces  of  cloth  from  among  several  others ;  and 
has  been  taught  to  add  up,  multiply,  or  divide 
figures  by  the  assistance  of  numbers  given  it  to 
choose  from.  Others  will  sing  when  com- 
manded, pretend  to  fall  dead  when  a  pistol  is 
fired,  then  allow  themselves  to  be  laid  on  a 
little  car  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  two  other 
Canaries,  and  when  the  journey  is  accomplished 
will  jump  up  and  sing  a  lively  song.   All  these 
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tricks  are  taught  as  with  dogs  or  horses,  by 
keeping  them  without  food  until  the  order  hat 
been  obeyed. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 


M  Hail,  holy  Light  I  of&pring  of  Heaven,  first-born. 
Or,  of  the  Eternal,  co-ejernal  beam ; 
Hay  I  express  the*  unblamedr  since  God  is  Light." 

Milton. 

"It  is  the  oldW  of  all  words;  th»  trst  word  ever  recorded  to 
have  bean  pronounced.  It  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  light 
(AOR)."  Si*  John  F.  W.  Herschsx. 

PROFESSOR  YOUMANS  says  that  "be- 
yond all  comparison  the  most  brilliant  and 
startling  conquest  which  the  human  mind  has 
yet  made  over  the  domain  of  Nature,  consists 
in  that  group  of  discoveries  which  is  described 
by  the  term  Sptctrvm  Analysis.  It  provokes 
amazement  in  every  respect  In  the  first  place 
the  developments  have  been  made  with  a  rapid- 
ity that  is  almost  astounding— the  whole  thing 
having  been  done  in  ten  years." 

We  design  in  this  paper  to  give  a  brief  rt- 
svmi  of  the  origin  and  achievements  of  this 
newest  of  the  sciences.  The  first  step  m  these 
discoveries  was  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
the  year  1701 ;  namely,  the  discovery  of  the 
power  of  the  prism  to  decompose  light.  This 


prismatic  iracrnim. 
consists  in  the  fact  that  a  ray  of  white  light, 
when  passed  through  a  transparent  prism,  is 
separated  into  the  various  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum ;  namely,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet  It  is  thus  shown  that  the 
white  ray  is  compound,  and  that  the  prism  de- 
composes this  ray  into  the  variously  colored 
constituent  rays.  If  we  compare  the  white  ray 
to  a  closed  fan,  the  opening  of  the  fan  will  rep- 
resent the  effect  of  the  prism  in  spreading  out 
and  exhibiting  separately  the  constituent  rays. 
We  shall  suppose  the  fan  to  consist  of  seven 
ribs  or  sections,  representing  the  seven  primi- 
tive colors ;  when  the  fan  is  shut  these  colors 
are  not  visible,  but  when  it  is  opened  it  repre- 


sents the  spectrum  of  white  light  Or  it  may 
be  compared  to  a  rope  made  up  of  strands  of 
the  various  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  the 
prism  serves  by  refraction  to  open  up  the  rope 
and  present  the  strands  separately.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  various  colors  in  the  spectrum  is 
perfectly  fixed ;  the  fan  may  be  opened  more  01 
less,  but  the  relative  positions  of  the  ribs  ot 
colors  are  always  the  same.  In  case  any  other 
colored  ray  of  light  than  white  be  passed 
through  the  prism,  the  spectrum  gives  only  the 
primitive  colors  necessary  to  make  up  the  given 
color.  If,  for  example,  yellow  is  wanting,  the 
spectrum  will  give  a  black  band  instead  of  a 
yellow  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  color 
transmitted  through  the  prism  be  an  elementary 
color,  there  will  be  only  one  band — as  in  the 
case  of  a  yellow  flame  produced  by  sodium ;  all 
the  other  colors  are  wanting,  and  only  one  yellow 
band  is  given;  the  flame  in  which  lithium  is 
diffused  gives  only  two  bands — yellow  and  red. 

Optical  science  was  long  satisfied  with  this 
glance  into  the  interior  constitution  of  light, 
occupying  itself  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
prismatic  colors  and  theorizing  on  the  nature 
of  white  light  The  later  researches  of  Young 
and  Fresnel  in  double  refraction  and  polariza- 
tion have  no  direct  connection  with  our  subject, 
and  may  be  passed  over.  In  1803  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton,  an  English  philosopher,  discovered  that  by 
using  a  narrow  slit  instead  of  a  round  hole, 
through  which  to  admit  the  light  upon  the 
prism,  the  resulting  spectrum  was  no  longer 
continuous,  but  was  divided  at  intervals  by 
dark  lines  extending  across  it  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism.  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  only  mapped  two  dark  lines ;  these  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  time,  but  their 
meaning  was  not  understood. 

When  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  a  hole 
say  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  de- 
composed by  the  prism,  the  spectrum  so  pro- 
duced is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  an  infinite 
number  of  spectra  are  thus  superposed,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  rays  of  light  entering  on 
the  right  side  of  the  aperture  will  give  a  spec- 
trum falling  in  a  different  place  from  that  formed 
by  the  rays  entering  on  the  left  In  order, 
therefore,  to  diminish  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  superposition  of  a  number  of  spectra,  the 
aperture  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  slit 
When  the  thin  slice  of  light  passing  through 
the  slit  is  decomposed  by  the  prism  we  find  that 
the  purity  of  the  color  is  greatly  increased,  and 
the  lines  in  question  make  their  appearance 
more  or  less  in  ail  parts  of  the  colored  bands. 

In  1S15,  Frauenhofer,  an  optician  of  Munich, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  which  Wol- 
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laston  bad  dropped  t  investigated  the  spectrum 
with  great  c»re,  and  made  a  map  of  some  five 
hundred  and  ninety  of  these  dark  lines.  Eight 
of  the  moat  conspicuous  of  these  lines  are  des- 
ignated by  the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet—their position  being  as  follows : 


A.  Beginning  of  red. 

B.  Middle  of  red. 

C  Begiaaing  of  enrage. 

D.  Middle  of  yellow. 


E.  Middle  of  green. 

F.  Beginning  of  bine. 

G.  Middle  of  indigo. 

H.  Middle  of  violet 


The  designation  of  these  lines  has  been  re- 
tained to  the  present  day,  and  they  have  been 
named  after  the  Munich  philosopher,  being 
knows  as  F  rau  en  heifer's  lines.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  these  lines,  and  every  new  refinement 
in  observation  detects  additional  ones. 

After  Frauenhofer,  Sir  David  Brewster  pre- 
pared another  map,  which  comprehended  more 
than  two  thousand  of  these  lines ;  and  we  are 


Violet. 


Indigo. 


Blue. 


told  by  his  biographer  that  some  portions  of 
this  map  were  executed  with  such  extraordinary 
precaution  that  the  observer  used  a  telescope 
lined  with  black  velvet  to  stifle  any  reflected 
light,  and  washed  the  corntaof  his  eye  to  cleanse 
the  lubricating  fluid.  These  lines  are  very  un- 
equally distributed,  some  being  crowded  to- 
gether in  masses,  while  others  are  extremely 
faint,  and  are  separated  by  large  intervals.  An 
imaginary  chart  of  these  would  resemble  the 
railing  of  a  park  stretching  for  hundreds  of 
yards,  with  the  palisades  varying  in  breadth 
from  that  of  a  straw  to  a  two-foot  board,  and 
inserted  at  all  kinds  of  intervals,  in  a  perfectly 
upright  posture,  but  in  such  an  eccentric  way 
that  while  the  designer  intended  to  keep  out 
all  intruders  at  certain  places,  he  did  not  care 
what  gaps  he  left  at  others. 
These  dark  lines  have  long  been  an  enigma 

Green.        Yellow.        Orange.  Red. 


SrSCTKA,  SHOWING  THE  DARK  LINKS. 


to  physicists.  It  was  plain  that  they  indicated 
that  some  of  the  rays  were  somewhere  absorbed 
or  obstructed.  Was  there  some  defect  in  the 
solar  light  itself?  or  did  every  golden  beam  that 
reached  us  from  the  sun  carry  no  less  than 
two  thousand  blemishes  ?  or  were  portions  of 
the  ray  absorbed  or  arrested  in  their  passage 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  the  earth  on  the  other  ?  Possibly 
they  might  arise  from  the  interference  of  certain 
waves  of  light  which,  neutralizing  each  other, 
as  waves  of  light  are  known  to  do  in  various 
phenomena,  would  produce  unilluminated  in- 
tervals. Bat  to  all  these  questions  no  satis- 
factory reply  could  be  given;  and  the  black 
lines,  which  are,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
wonderfully  significant,  were  then  the  curious 
and  apparently  insoluble  puzzle  in  optics.  Bnt 
they  were  there  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
meant  something,  and  the  facts  must  be  inves- 
tigated, the  truth  hidden  here  in  a  ray  of  light 
mast  be  illuminated. 
|  The  sun  is  not  a  monopolist  in  the  matter  of 
light;  other  spectra  may  be  produced  by  ter- 
!  restrial  light,  and  a  comparison  of  these  might 
perhaps  serve  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  or  at 
least  suggest  some  meaning  in  these  enigmat- 
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ical  lines.  In  prosecuting  these  experiments 
there  were  found  to  be  three  distinct  classes  of 
spectra: 

ist  When  the  light  of  a  solid  or  liquid  body, 
as  iron  raised  to  a  white  heat,  is  passed  through 
a  prism  the  spectrum  is  continuous,  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  distinct  colors,  varying  from 
red  on  one  side  to  violet  on  the  other. 

2d.  If  the  light  of  a  burning  gas,  containing 
any  volatilized  substance,  be  passed  through  a 
prism,  the  spectrum  is  not  continuous,  but  con- 
sists of  a  few  bright  bands,  separated  by  dark 
intervals,  varying  with  the  substance  used — 
sodium  giving  two  yellow  lines,  strontia  a  red 
one,  silver  two  beautiful  green  ones.  Each 
element  produces  a  definite  series,  which  can 
be  readily  recognized  as  its  test. 

3d.  If  a  light  of  the  first  kind  be  passed 
through  one  of  the  second  the  spectrum  will  be 
found  to  be  crossed  by  dark  lines.  Thus  if 
the  white  light  of  a  burning  match  be  passed 
through  a  flame  containing  sodium,  instead  of 
the  vivid  yellow  lines,  so  characteristic  of  that 
metal,  two  black  lines  will  exactly  occupy  their 
place — "a  gaseous  flame  absorbs  the  rays  of  the 
same  color  that  it  emits." 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  whatever  species  of 
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spectrum  a  given  substance  in  a  given  state 
may  affect,  its  characteristics  are  invariable, 
and  its  lines,  whether  bright  or  dark,  make 
their  appearance  at  the  same  part  of  the  field, 
and  at  the  same  relative  distance,  with  a  pre- 
cision which  is  infallible. 

Again.  On  collating  the  spectra  afforded  by 
sundry  artificial  flames  with  the  spectrum  ex- 
hibited by  the  sun,  it  was  perceived  that  numer- 
ous correspondences  existed.  Sodium,  when 
burned,  gave  a  double  line  in  the  spectrum,  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  line  lettered  D  in 
the  solar  alphabet  Then,  as  no  other  sub- 
stance was  found  to  yield  the  same  signa- 
ture, and  sodium  persisted,  in  all  experiments, 
whether  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  main- 
taining this  cognizance,  it  was  the  conclusion 
of  Kirchoff  that  this  metal  existed  in  the  sun 
itself.  He  also  ascertained  that  not  in  this  in- 
stance only,  but  in  several,  there  was  a  com- 
plete coincidence  between  certain  sets  of  lines 
exhibited  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  those  which 
characterize  sundry  substances,  such  as  mag- 
nesium, chromium,  potassium,  nickel,  and  iron — 
the  latter,  for  instance,  when  vaporized,  yields 
about  460  lines ;  and  on  comparing  these  with 
the  prismatic  sunbeam  an  exact  corresponding 
system  was  found  to  exist.  In  the  progress  of 
the  inquiry  a  very  important  fact  was  developed. 
It  was  this :  when  a  spectrum  of  the  first  class, 
above,  was  produced,  it  could  be  changed  to  the 
second  class  by  means  of  an  electrical  current, 
or  by  raising  it  to  a  state  of  incandescent  vapor. 
It  was  a  magical  change.  A  number  of  bright 
lines  would  start  into  existence,  colored  accord- 
ing to  their  position  in  the  spectral  field,  sepa- 
rated by  obscure  intervals,  as  if  the  greater  part 
of  the  prismatic  image  had  been  suppressed, 
and  a  dark  background  substituted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  those  tinted  stripes  to  the 
utmost  advantage.  These  facts  had  a  wonder- 
ful meaning ;  for  if  a  body  situate  at  a  distance 
of  millions  of  miles  should,  when  prismatically 
examined,  deliver  its  light  in  the  first  form,  we 
must  pronounce  it  a  solid  or  liquid  mass; 
whereas,  if  the  light  came  to  us  in  the  second 
form,  we  must  pronounce  it  the  product  of  in- 
candescent gas.  This  great  law  of  the  spec- 
trum enabled  us  to  determine  beyond  doubt 
what  had  long  been  a  matter  of  theory  in  as- 
tronomy, that  the  fixed  stars  were  similar  in 
character  to  our  sun. 

It  was  now  the  third  class  of  spectra  that 
presented  the  puzzle;  and  we  return  to  this 
class. 

It  was  evident,  as  above  stated,  that  since 
the  tinted  bands  produced  by  sundry  chemical 
elements,  such  as  sodium,  lithium,  magnesium, 


chromium,  nickel,  iron,  eta,  were  found  to  be 
represented  by  black  bars  in  the  solar  beam, 
that  some  agency  existed  which  suppressed  the 
light  precisely  at  the  point  where  it  might  be 
expected  to  appear.  Amid  further  researches 
it  was  found  that  when  the  light  from  any  highly 
heated  solid  traversed  a  gas  or  vapor,  those  very 
lines  which  it  was  its  function  to  produce  were 
stricken  out.  In  a  word,  it  was  ascertained  as 
a  great  law  "  that  a  gaseous  flame  absorbs  the 
rays  of  the  same  color  that  it  emits."  Thus, 
when  sodium  has  written  its  character,  the 
double  line  known  as  D  in  the  yellow,  and 
light  from  an  intensely  heated  solid  like  lime 
is  sent  through  it,  and  then  dispersed  by 
the  prism,  that  double  line  will  be  changed 
from  yellow  into  a  deep  black.  Why  does  this 
erasure  take  place?  It  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Balfour  Stewart,  of  England,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  laws  of  heat  that  "  bodies  are  always  radi- 
ating caloric  to  each  other  till  an  equilibrium  is 
produced;  and  that,  consequently,  any  given 
substance  which  wishes  to  maintain  a  constant 
temperature  must  receive  back  as  much  as  it 
disburses." 

Prof.  Roscoe  gives  it  as  a  law  of  light  upon 
this  same  principle:  "An  incandescent  gas, 
which  is  giving  off  only  certain  kinds  of  light, 
.  .  .  must  have  the  power  of  absorbing  those 
kinds  of  light,  and  those  kiods  only.  This  is 
what  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  luminous 
sodium  vapor:  it  has  a  very  high  power  of 
emission  for  the  D  rays,  and  it  has  a  propor- 
tionate high  power  of  absorption  for  that  kind 
of  light,  but  for  that  kind  only;  and  we  see 
that  every  substance,  which  emits  at  a  given 
temperature  certain  kinds  of  light,  must  possess 
the  power  at  that  same  temperature  of  absorb- 
ing the  same  kinds  of  light." 

Let  us  see  now  what  laws  we  have  ascertained : 

First.  Each  chemical  element  where  volatil- 
ized, and  in  a  luminous  condition,  exhibits  cer- 
tain bright  lines,  or  combination  of  bright  lines, 
in  the  spectrum;  these  we  call  its  autograph  or 
trade  mark.  No  two  chemical  elements,  so  far 
as  is  known  at  present,  give  any  line  identical. 

If  chemical  elements  are  mechanically  mixed 
or  compounded,  when  burned  in  the  same  flame 
each  element  will  force  its  way  into  the  pris- 
matic field,  and,  however  small  the  quantity, 
will  write  its  own  autograph.  Thus  a  single 
grain  of  lithium,  vaporized  in  conjunction  with 
thousands  of  lithium,  will  give  its  own  red  and 
yellow  as  accurately  as  the  lithium.  The  same 
experiment  with  brass  will  show  it  to  be  com- 
pounded of  zinc  and  copper,  the  sine  giving  its 
red  and  blue  lines,  the  copper  giving  its  own 
brilliant  green. 
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Second.  We  have  ascertained  also  that  great 
law  stated  above  in  our  definition  of  the  third 
class  of  spectra ;  namely,  a  gaseous  flame  ab- 
sorbs the  rays  of  the  same  color  that  it  emits. 

Third.  We  also  have  a  test  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  whether  a  body  yield- 
ing light,  whatever  the  distance,  is  in  a  solid 
or  gaseous  condilion. 

Such  are  the  resources  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  spectrum  analysis.  A  totally  new  mode  of 
chemical  analysis  was  thus  hit  upon,  far  sur- 
passing the  re-agents  of  the  laboratory,  a  method 
which  is  styled  "a  revelator  of 
the  constitution  of  the  universe." 
"  Chemistry,"  says  Youman, "  was 
fused  with  astronomy,  and  the 
universal  agent  of  light  became 
the  powerful  servant  of  the  lab- 
oratory. At  the  very  first  step 
several  new  elements  were  dis- 
covered, the  existence  of  which 
had  never  before  been  suspected." 

Examining  with  the  spectrum 
the  ash  of  some  mineral  waters, 
Professor  Bunsen  thought  he  saw 
some  lines  which  did  not  belong 
to  substances  already  known.  He 
then  boiled  down  forty-four  tons 
of  Durkheim  spring  water,  and 
got  a  couple  of  hundred  grains  of  residue, 
from  which  he  extracted  two  new  metals,  cae- 
sium and  rubidium,  which  resemble  potassium. 
The  rubidium  has  been  found  in  the  ash  of  oak, 
of  beet-root,  of  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa. 

The  spectrum  analysis  is  not  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  chemical  research  ;  it  has  a  practical 
applicability.  "  The  Bessamer  process,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  method  of  converting  cast-iron  di- 
rectly into  steel.  Cast-iron  contains  more  car- 
bon than  steel,  and  it  is  converted  into  steel  by 
burning  this  carbon  of  the  molten  white  hot 
mass  by  a  blast  of  atmospheric  air.  In  this 
operation  five  tons  of  cast-iron  are  converted, 
in  twenty  minutes,  into  five  tons  of  cast-steel. 
But  the  success  of  the  process  depends  upon 
being  able  to  stop  it  at  just  the  right  time.  If 
continued  ten  seconds  too  long,  or  stopped  ten 
seconds  too  quickly,  the  batch  is  spoiled.  The 
flame,  of  course,  is  an  index  of  the  advance  of 
the  combustion,  and  by  watching  it  with  the 
spectroscope  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  the  lines  indicate  the  exact  moment  at  which 
the  operation  is  to  be  arrested." 

"The  spectroscope  promises  to  become  a 
very  valuable  instrument  in  medico-legal  inves- 
tigations into  the  evidences  of  criminality. 
Blood  stains  may  be  detected  with  extreme 
delicacy,  also  the  presence  of  poisons.  Mr. 


Serby  has  shown  that  the  one-thousandth  part 
of  a  grain  of  the  red  coloring  matter  of  a  blood 
stain  may  be  detected  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty." 

The  Spectroscope. — This  instrument  consists 
of  two  small  telescopes  with  a  prism  mounted 
between  their  object-glasses,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  rays  of  light  eater 
through  a  narrow  slit  at  D,  and  are  rendered 
parallel  by  the  object-glass ;  they  then  pass 
through  the  prisms  at  £,  are  separated  into  the 
different  colors,  and  entering  the  second  tele- 


the  tracnioscon. 


scope  B  fall  upon  the  eye  at  F.  A  third  tele- 
scope is  attached  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  a 
minutely  accurate  scale  upon  the  prism  for 
measuring  the  distances  of  the  lines.  A  mirror 
may  throw  in  a  ray  of  sunlight  or  starlight  at 
one  side  of  the  slit,  so  that  we  can  compare 
the  spectrum  of  the  sunbeam  with  that  of  any 
flame  we  desire. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  this  new  science 
is  in  its  celestial  applications.  The  constitution 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  hitherto  been  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture;  now  it  is  definite 
and  positive  knowledge.  Our  sun  and  the  fixed 
stars  are  now  known  to  be  bodies  constructed 
upon  a  general  plan,  consisting  of  a  solid  or 
liquid  nucleus,  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the 
brightest  whiteness,  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  somewhat  lower  temperature.  We 
have  delected  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  sixteen 
of  the  chemical  elements  which  abound  in  our 
planet  j  namely,  sodium,  calcium,  barium,  mag- 
nesium, iron,  chromium,  nickel,  copper,  zinc, 
strontium,  cadmium,  cobalt,  hydrogen,  manga- 
nese, aluminum,  titanium. 

If  the  solar  light  came  from  the  photosphere 
of  the  sun,  the  spectrum  would  exhibit  bright 
bands,  and  the  body  of  the  sun,  shielded  by 
some  intermediate  envelope,  might  be  an  In- 
habitable body ;  but  the  spectrum  indicating  a 
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body  beyond  the  solar  atmosphere  so  Intensely 
,  hot  as  to  vaporize  such  metals  as  iron,  copper, 
and  zinc,  consequently  reporting  a  world  that 
can  not  be  inhabited  by  creatures  having  any 
form  of  existence  resembling  ourselves  or  of 
any  earthly  type. 

The  author  of  "The  Sun  our  Heaven,"  would 
find  neither  water  nor  moisture  for  "the  river 
of  water  of  life,"  and  no  gold  for  the  "gold- 
paved  streets." 

The  observations  taken  upon  the  sun's  rose- 
colored  prominences  during  the  total  eclipses, 
especially  of  1868  and  1869,  show  beyond  a 
doubt  the  gaseous  constitution  of  these  prom- 
inences, the  spectrum  being  in  colored  bands, 
the  same  elements  being  indicated  as  in  the 
negative  spectrum. 

Some  sixty  of  the  stars  have  been  prismatic- 
ally  examined,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  in 
their  spectrum,  some  containing  elements  not 
found  as  yet  amid  our  chemicals,  and  hence 
unknown  to  us  and  unnamed.  Aldebaran  con- 
tains sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  bismuth, 
tellurium,  antimony,  and  mercury.  Sirius  con- 
tains sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  hydrogen. 
Late  investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
various  colors  so  often  noted  in  the  stars  indi- 
cate a  difference  in  the  chemical  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

"  The  double  star  B  Cygni  is  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  the  distribution  of  color  between 
two  members  of  a  stellar  group.  One  star 
shows  a  strong  spectrum  with  the  blue  and 
violet  portions  almost  totally  blotted  out,  while 
its  companion  is  similarly  circumstanced  with 
respect  to  the  yellow  and  orange  portions  of  its 
spectrum.  The  color  of  one  is  consequently 
orange,  the  other  a  delicate  blue."  If  these 
stars  are  the  principal  members  of  a  system, 
the  alternation  of  blue  and  orange  days  must 
present  a  singular  phenomenon  to  those  who 
inhabit  their  satellites. 

In  May,  1866,  in  the  Corona  Borealis,  a  small 
star,  perhaps  of  the  tenth  or  twelfth  magnitude, 
suddenly  blazed  up  into  a  luminary  of  the  second 
magnitude.  It  gradually  declined  for  about  one 
month,  till  it  appeared  no  larger  than  aforetime. 
In  about  two  months  it  began  to  blaze  up  again, 
but  did  not  reach  its  magnitude  of  May  and 
June,  and  again  it  waned  till,  in  a  few  weeks,  it 
was  of  its  former  insignificance.  This  object 
was  eagerly  observed  by  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Huggins,  who  found,  to  their  astonishment,  that 
it  yielded  two  spectra ;  the  one  imposed  upon 
.  the  other,  though  obviously  independent  There 
was  the  prismatic  ribbon  crossed  by  dark  lines 
which  belongs  to  the  sun  and  stars  generally ; 
and  there  was  another  superimposed  in  which 


four  bright  lines  appeared,  and  these,  according 
to  known  laws,  indicated  that  some  luminous 
gas  or  gases  was  sending  forth  its  light  from 
the  surface  of  that  orb.  As  these  four  lines 
were  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  spectrum, 
the  source  from  which  they  came  must  hare 
been  more  intensely  heated  than  the  underlying 
photosphere  from  which  the  stellar  light  pro- 
ceeded. Two  of  the  bright  lines  were  hydrogen 
lines;  the  other  two  unknown.  As  the  star 
had  suddenly  flamed  up,  the  supposition  was 
that  it  had  become  inwrapped  in  burning  hy- 
drogen, which  had  been  liberated  in  large  quan- 
tities by  some  convulsions  of  that  orb,  and 
combining  with  other  elements  had  set  this 
hapless  world  on  fire.  In  this  fierce  confla- 
gration the  combustible  gas,  it  is  supposed, 
was  soon  consumed,  and,  therefore,  gradually 
the  flaming,  world  would  pale  into  its  usual 
dimensions,  subject,  of  course,  to  other  con- 
vulsions and  conflagrations  as  it  afterward  had. 
Have  we  beheld  in  our  day*  a  world  meet  the 
fate  which  Peter  depicts  for  our  globe — "When 
the  heavens— or  atmosphere — being'on  fire  shall 
be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat  ?"  Let  the  wicked  fear,  bat  let  the 
righteous  rejoice  in  that  "there  shall  be  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth."  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  modern  science,  a  similar  conflagration  is  by 
no  means  an  impossible  thing  to  our  own  globe. 

The  spectrum  of  the  planets  is  only  a  paler 
solar  spectrum,  their  light  being  reflected  Nght 
There  are  strong  indications,  however,  of  an 
atmosphere  in  the  planets,  and  here  we  await 
the  progress  of  science.  \ 

But  what  says  the  spectroscope  of  comets? 
The  Ettrick  shepherd  wrote  a  poem  some  years 
ago  in  which  he  embodied  the  fancied  views 
of  some  theologians  of  the  day,  representing 
comets  as  worlds  whose  inhabitants  had  sinned 
out  their  allotted  days,  and  which  were  stricken 
from  their  orbits  and  sent  wandering  through 
space  with  their  damned  inhabitants.  The 
poem  was  not  wanting  in  real  merit,  and  will  be  j 
recalled  by  those  who  read  the  Ladies'  Reposi-  j 
tory  some  twenty  years  ago,  where  it  is  quoted 
nearly  entire.  The  spectroscope,  however,  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  comets,  shows  them  to 
be  composed  of  a  self-luminous  gas.  The 
comets  are  being  observed  closely  in  tba'r 
irregular  visits,  and  future  investigations  will 
reveal  to  us  the  gases  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 

A  few  moments  of  spectroscopic  observation 


•SolmmetUa  in  the  djetanc*  of  a  star  of  the  twelfth  mtpi- 
tode  that  it  takes  light,  according  to  the  calculation  of  lit. 
Smrre,  about  4,00a  jreata  to  reach  the  earth  ;  ao  that  this  con- 
flagration <n*r  hare  taken  place  before  the  daja  of  Abraham. 
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of  the  nebulae  gave  us  more  information  con- 
cerning their  constitution  than  a  century  of 
speculation.  They  gave  bright  instead  of  dark 
lines  in  the  spectrum ;  they  were  tneretore 
gaseous,  glowing  in  a  self-luminous  condition. 
As  far  as  the  character  of  their  gases  is  known 
in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  these  collections  of 
gaseous  matter  are  in  sufficient  variety  and 
quantity  to  cool  and  condense  into  solid  bodies 
like  the  stars.  The  most  probable  theory  is 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  we  behold  in  a 
nebula  "an  infant  world." 

The  spectroscope  has  been  testing  the  char- 
acter of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  the  Zodiacal 
light,  and  the  August  and  November  meteors. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  we  have  not 
space  to  give  in  this  paper.   So  rapid  has  been 
the  progress  of  this  new  science,  and  so  won- 
derful its  revelations,  that  it  Is  with  diffidence 
we  attempt  to  sum  up  these  items.  Acknowl- 
'    edging  our  indebtedness  to  Roscoe's  Spectrum 
I    Analysis,  and  to  the  author  of  "  Other  Worlds 
I    than  Ours,  or  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  from 
I   a  Scientific  Basis,"  we  bid  you  good-night 


ROBING  THE  CHILD  FOR  THE  DAY. 


How  many  hours  have  you  bent  to-day, 
Patient  one,  over  the  white  array, 

Robing  the  little  child  ? 
I  know  how  warmly  the  fingers  trill, 
The  gentle  pulses,  with  love's  best  skill  j 

I  know  thy  heart  the  while 

Is  welling  over,  a  living  spring 

Of  tenderness ;  but  sharp  questioning 

Is  trembling  on  my  lip.: 
I  know  thy  robings  are  pure  and  white, 
But  such  that  they  very  faintly  type 

The  unseen  workmanship. 

Clothing  the  body  so  well  I  and  yet 
Are  all  the  needs  of  the  fair  child  mstf 

Didst  think  of  fine  warp  laid 
In  the  deep  silence,  and  thou  must  know 
The  mystic  woof  thy  own  hand  must  throw, 

As  pattern  of  life  is  made. 

O,  the  deep  silence  1  O,  solemn  thought  I 
The  robes  for  the  spirit  so  still  are  wrought, 

Never  the  shuttle  doth  rest. 
Weaving  some  pattern !  but  for  life's  web 
The  choice  is  golden,  or  coarse,  dark  web ; 

Hast  thou,  dear  one,  the  best  ? 

How  many  hours  did  you  linger  there, 
With  tender  touch  on  the  wavy  hair, 

That  ran  through  your  hand  like  gold? 
How  many  times  did  you  lay  aside 
The  dainty  robe  ere 't  was  clasped  to  hide 

White  dimples  in  softest  fold? 


From  beautiful  curl  to  clasped  shoe, 
How  many  hours  did  you  linger  thro' 

You  did  not  note,  nor  guess, 
But  all  the  while  have  you  worked  and  thought 
Of  robes  for  the  spirit  that  must  be  wrought 

By  mother-skill  no  less  ? 

Little  by  little  and  silently, 

God  hath  appointed  this  work  should  be 

Wrought ;  and  the  tears  you  shed 
Shall  gleam  like  pearls ;  with  a  joy  untold, 
O,  fashion  the  robes  that  wax  not  old, 

Lay  carefully  each  thread 

That  passes  beneath  thy  weary  hand. 

O,  mother-heart,  when  thy  child  shall  stand 

In  robes  all  white  and  pure, 
Thou  wilt  forget  all  the  toil  and  tears, 
And  all  the  darkness  and  all  the  fears ; 

O,  patient  one,  be  sure  1 


THE  NEW  LIFE. 


I  lOVX  the  silent  time 
Of  midnight,  when  no  sound  disturbs  the  ear, 

Save  the  old  clock's  soft  tick  or  solemn  chime, 
Or,  dearer  still,  the  sleepers  breathing  near. 

I  love  the  op'ning  dawn, 
When  the  bright  songster  trills  her  earliest  lay ; 

When  Nature  puts  her  dewy  glories  on, 
And  breathes  a  fragrant  incense  to  the  day. 

I  love  the  full-orbed  day, 
Its  noontide  brightness  and  its  genial  beams ; 

I  love  them  all,  and  e'en  the  faintest  ray 
Of  the  bright  sun  that  o'er  my  pathway  gleams. 

I  love  the  evening  calm, 
The  day's  departing  glory,  when  the  west 

Unveils  her  beauties  every  eye  to  charm, 
While  Sol  retires  in  regal  state  to  rest. 

I  love  the  (air  young  Spring, 
Her  showers  and  sunshine,  and  her  murmuring  rills, 

The  breezy  freshness  of  her  balmy  wings, 
And  soft  bird-music  that  the  wild-wood  fills. 

I  love  the  Summer's  glow, 
Her  fruits  and  flowers,  her  shady  walks  and  groves, 
The  Autumn's  gorgeous  hues  and  Winter's  snow, 
All  nature's  beauties  and  all  seasons'  love. 

They  tell  me  of  a  change 
That  comes  to  man,  a  something  more  than  death, 

A  spirit's  freedom  wonderfully  strange, 
A  better  life  born  with  our  latest  breath. 

They  speak  to  me  of  life, 
When  fleeting  things  shall  all  have  passed  away, 

A  being  far  beyond  all  care  and  strife, 
A  better  home  and  one  unending  day. 

And  though  I  love  this  earth, 
And  all  God's  hand  hath  made,  yet  more  I  love 

The  changeless  seasons,  the  immortal  birth, 
And  fadeless  flowers  in  that  world  above. 
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THE  COLISEUM. 


IF,  in  the  following  wood-cut  of  one  of  the 
grandest  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  we  present 
our  readers  with  something  with  which  they  are 
already  familiar,  we  hope  they  will  pardon  us, 
for  the  view  itself  is  one  of  the  most  perfect, 


and  the  cut  a  master-piece  of  artistic  finish. 
Even  yet  the  history  of  this  amphitheater,  as 
splendid  in  its  ruins  as  in  the  fullness  of  its 
original  grandeur,  is  one  of  interest 

It  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  from  whose  fam- 
ily it  derived  the  title  of  Flavian  Amphitheater, 
in  the  year  A.  D.  72,  and  was  designed  as  a 


o 

s 


monument  of  the  might  and  power  of  the  Rome 
of  that  day.  Twelve  thousand  Jewish  captives 
were  set  to  work  on  this  building,  whose  com- 
pletion Vespasian  did  not  live  to  see,  but  which 
was  at  last,  after  being  dedicated  by  Titus  in 


the  eighth  year  of  his  consulate,  A.  D.  80,  ac- 
complished under  Domitian.  The  name  Coli- 
seum was  not  given  it  until  the  eighth  century, 
and  this  arose  from  the  fact  of  its  colossal 
dimensions. 
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In  form  the  amphitheater  is  elliptical;  the 
superficial  area  is  nearly  six  acres ;  the  height 
of  the  outer  wall  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
English  feet ;  the  major  axis  is  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  feet,  and  the  minor  axis  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  feet.  It  could  hold  eighty- 
six  thousand  spectators.  The  outer  elevation 
is  composed  of  four  stories,  each  of  the  three 
lower  tiers  containing  eighty  arches,  the  first  of 
the  Doric,  the  second  of  the  Ionic,  and  the 
third  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  fourth  story 
is  also  Corinthian,  above  which  is  an  entabla- 
ture and  the  consoles,  which  projected  to  sup- 
port the  awning.  The  amphitheater  is  built 
almost  entirely  of  travertine,  a  white,  concre- 
tionary limestone,  with  here  and  there  large 
masses  of  brick-work.  Around  the  building, 
on  the  interior,  ran  four  tiers  of  seats.  The 
floor  of  the  arena  rested  upon  rows  of  cells,  in 
which  the  wild  beasts  were  confined.  Not  only 
the  contemplation  of  the  immensity  and  grand- 
eur of  this  amphitheater  strikes  the  beholder 
with  awe  and  wonderment,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  the  martyrs  who  here  gave  up  their 
lives  for  our  common  faith,  makes  it  an  object 
of  reverential  interest  to  every  Christian. 

During  the  depredations  of  the  barbarians 
the  southern  and  western  sides  of  the  amphi- 
theater are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed. 
In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  it  served 
as  a  fortress,  and  during  the  plague  was  con- 
verted into  a  hospital.  In  1332  it  was  again 
the  scene  of  a  bull-fight  and  show  of  wild 
beasts,  the  last  of  the  kind  there  of  which  we 
have  record.  After  portions  of  the  ruin  had 
begun  to  fall,  it  supplied  material  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Venetian,  Farnese,  and  Barberini 
palaces.  Pius  VII  built  the  wall  which  now 
supports  the  south-western  angle,  a  master- 
piece of  modern  masonry.  Whoever  visits 
Rome  should  not  fail  to  see  the  Coliseum  by 
night,  where,  in  the  white,  silver  moonlight, 
softening 

"Down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  ragged  desolation,"  ( 

the  beholder  yields  himself  to  waking  dreams 
of  the  far-off  past. 


With  all  the  lessons  that  humanity  has  to 
learn  in  life's  school,  the  hardest  is  to  wait 
Not  to  wait  with  the  folded  hands  that  claim 
life's  prizes,  without  previous  effort,  but,  having 
struggled  and  crowned  the  slow  years  with  trial, 
seeing  no  such  result  as  effort  seems  to  warrant ; 
nay,  perhaps,  disaster  instead.  To  stand  firm 
at  such  a  crisis  of  existence,  this  is  greatness, 
whether  achieved  by  men  or  women. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 


AS  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  are  now  di- 
rected to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  a 
short  sketch  of  his  life  can  not  fail  to  possess 
an  interest  to  intelligent  readers.  The  task, 
however,  of  condensing  into  a  brief  magazine 
article  the  romantic  and  stirring  incidents  of 
this  remarkable  life,  is  one  of  difficulty,  and 
must  preclude  any  extended  analysis  of  his 
character  and  his  motives,  or  any  speculations 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  policy. 

In  January,  1802,  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  third 
brother  of  the  first  Napoleon,  was  married  to 
Hortense,  daughter  of  Josephine  by  her  first 
husband,  the  Viscount  de  Beauharnais.  Both 
parties  were  bitterly  averse  to  the  marriage, 
Louis  having  repeatedly  refused  the  alliance. 
It  is  boldly  asserted,  and  has  always  been 
generally  believed,  that  Hortense  was  at  this 
time  pregnant  by  the  Emperor.  Even  if  this 
particular  charge  is  not  true,  no  injustice  is 
done  to  the  mother  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  is 
known  to  have  spent  her  whole  life  in  a  series 
of  liaisons,  and  the  Count  de  Morny,  one  of 
her  illegitimate  sons,  is  a  favorite  with  the 
French  Emperor.  All  accounts  unite  in  pro- 
nouncing Hortense  a  very  remarkable  woman, 
possessing  beauty,  wit,  great  vivacity,  high  in- 
tellectual powers,  a  courage  amounting  to  hero- 
ism, united  with  generosity,  tenderness,  and 
fidelity  in  friendships. 

Four  years  after  her  marriage  her  husband 
was  appointed  by  his  brother  King  of  Holland ; 
though  the  crown  had  been  refused  by  Louis. 
Both  King  and  Queen  were  very  popular  with 
their  Dutch  subjects,  to  whose  interests  Louis 
seemed  conscientiously  devoted,  to  a  degree 
which  occasioned  a  rupture  with  his  powerful 
brother. 

The  Queen  of  Holland's  family  consisted  of 
three  sons :  Napoleon  Louis  Charles,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  five  years  ;  Napoleon  Louis,  whose 
death  occurred  in  1831 ;  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  It  is 
gravely  asserted  by  writers  of  importance  that 
not  a  drop  of  Bonaparte  blood  flows  in  the 
veins  of  this  sovereign  ;  that  he  is  the  sou  of 
the  favorite  lover  of  Queen  Hortense,  a  Dutch 
nobleman,  Admiral  Verhuel,  connected  with  her 
husband's  court  while  King  of  Holland.  This, 
her  third  and  only  surviving  son,  was  born 
some  months  after  the  final  separation  of  his 
parents,  who  never  pretended  to  entertain  the 
slightest  affection  for  each  other,  and  who 
never  resided,  from  the  period  of  their  mar- 
riage, more  than  four  months  together.  Louis 
Napoleon  is  said  to  possess  not  the  slightest 
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resemblance  to  tbe  Bonaparte  family,  but  a  very 
strong  likeness  to  the  courtly  and  accomplished 
Dutch  Admiral.  Added  to  this,  the  French  Em- 
peror has  such  a  temperament  as  no  Frenchman 
ever  possessed — a  peculiarly  apathetic  Dutch 
temperament 

Louis  Napoleon  resided  with  his  mother,  in 
Paris,  until  1814,  being,  with  his  brother,  an 
object  of  deep  interest  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. With  tbe  disasters  which  befell  Na- 
poleon after  the  Russian  expedition,  Hortense 
and  her  two  sons  entered  upon  that  period 
of  exile  and  misfortune  and  persecution,  which 
continued  until  the  death  of  the  ex-queen,  and 
for  her  son  until  after  the  downfall  of  the 
"money-bag-king,"  Louis  Philippe.  There 
was  a  brief  passage  of  happiness  and  glory 
when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  and  Hor- 
tense, in  the  absence  of  Maria  Louisa,  was 
called  to  do  the  honors  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  she  was  ordered 
by  the  Allies  to  leave  Paris  in  two  days.  After 
being  exposed  to  demonstrations  of  popular 
hatred,  and  to  a  series  of  mean  and  petty  per- 
secutions from  sovereigns  and  states  that  could 
have  afforded  to  be  generous,  and  after  various 
wanderings,  seemingly  outcasts  from  every 
clime  and  country  in  Europe,  Hortense  and 
Louis  Napoleon  settled  in  Thurgovia,  purchas- 
ing, for  sixty  thousand  francs,  the  manor  of 
Arenemburg,  where  she  enjoyed  some  years  of 
happiness  in  superintending  the  education  of 
her  son,  Louis  Napoleon — the  father  having,  by 
a  decree  of  court,  been  awarded  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  elder  brother.  Louis  is  represented 
as  being,  even  in  childhood,  taciturn,  reflective, 
rather  slow  with  his  studies.  At  seventeen  he 
finished  his  studies  in  the  College  of  Augsburg, 
and  then  commenced  his  military  studies  and 
exercises  with  a  Baden  regiment,  garrisoned  at 
Constance.  He  also  was  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  physics  and  chemistry.  Some  writers 
speak  of  his  personal  activity  and  martial  bear- 
ing, and  of  his  fondness  for  artillery-practice 
and  martial  exercises,  while  others  declare  there  <  1 
was  little  of  the  war-hero  in  him.  At  the  fall 
of  the  Bourbons,  in  the  Revolution  of  July, 
1830,  Louis  Napoleon  cherished  a  hope  of  being 
permitted  to  return  to  his  native  country,  but 
in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Tbe  revolution  in 
France  extending  to  Italy,  the  two  young  Na- 
poleons joined  the  insurgents  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  Austria.  The  Papal  troops  were  re- 
peatedly defeated,  the  Vatican  was  filled  with 
terror,  when  Austria  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
government  forces,  and  the  insurgents  were 
forced  to  retire.  The  elder  brother  died  on  the 
retreat,  from  exposure,  and  Louis  Napoleon 


was  attacked  by  small-pox,  but  was  rescued  by 
the  care  of  his  mother,  who  had  hastened  to 
him.  These  two  escaped  to  Paris.  There  ths 
Prince  addressed  a  letter  to  Louis  Philippe, 
asking  permission  to  enter  tbe  French  army  as 
a  private  soldier,  while  Hortense  asked  an 
audience  of  tbe  King.  They  were  both  well 
received;  but  some  demonstrations  from  the 
multitude  in  favor  of  the  fugitives,  which  were 
ended  by  discbarges  of  water  from  fire-engines, 
instead  of  by  grape-shot,  excited  the  fears  aad 
jealousy  of  tbe  King.  The  Bonapartes  were 
again  banished  from  French  territory,  and  they 
embarked  for  England,  where  they  were  treated 
with  some  consideration.  Returning  to  Switz- 
erland, Louis  Napoleon  was  met  by  a  depu- 
tation of  Poles  from  Warsaw,  with  the  invitation 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  their  revolution- 
ary movement,  with  the  throne  of  Jagellons  is 
prospect  He  enthusiastically  accepted  tbe 
mission,  and  started  for  the  Polish  frontier; 
but  be  had  not  progressed  far  on  his  journey 
before  the  news  reached  him  of  tbe  fall  of 
Warsaw. 

With  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
Louis  Napoleon's  importance  in  European  poli- 
tics became  magnified.  He  was  now  the  direct 
heir  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  inasmuch  as 
Joseph  Bonaparte  had  no  male  children,  and 
Lucien  Bonaparte's  family  had  been  expressly 
excluded  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor  himself 
and  by  the  provisions  of  the  Plebiscite.  Talley- 
rand, on  behalf  of  Louis  Philippe,  sent  a  secret 
emissary  to  reside  permanently  near  Area- 
emberg.  The  castle  was  secretly  surrounded 
by  vigilant  agents  of  many  uneasy  kings,  who 
unobtrusively,  but  intently,  scrutinized  the 
conduct  of  tbe  Prince,  who  was  quietly  pur- 
suing his  literary  studies,  convinced  that  the 
time  for  action  had  not  yet  arrived.  In  1833 
he  published  Reveries  Politique*,  which,  con- 
sidering the  age  of  the  author — twenty-four— 
indicates  ability.  It  was  designed  to  wis 
the  confidence  of  the  French  people,  and  to 
show  to  the  world  that  he  could  write  and 
think.  A  year  later  he  published  a  second 
work,  which  discussed  with  ability  the  various 
constitutions  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  which 
attracted  much  attention  in  diplomatic  circles 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  referred  to  in  tbe 
sessions  of  tbe  Helvetic  Diet  as  a  remarkable 
work,  and  that  body  decreed  to  the  author  tbe 
honorable  epithet  of  citizen  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
public—an honor  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
but  two  others  before  him,  Marshal  Ney  and 
Prince  Metiernich. 

About  this  time  the  young  and  beautiful 
Donna  Maria  being  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
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Portugal,  Louis  Napoleon  was  proposed  as  an 
appropriate  match  for  her.  She  acquiesced, 
but  the  Prince  declined,  saying  that  he  would 
not  interfere  with  the  aspirations  of  his  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Leuch  tea  berg,  the  son  of  Eugene, 
who  desired  the  alliance  for  himself.  The  Duke 
and  the  Queen  were  married,  but  he  dying  soon 
after  the  marriage  the  same  proposition  was 
repeated  to  Louis  Napoleon.  Again  he  declined 
the  alliance,  concluding  his  vindication  of  his 
course  with  these  words:  "This  hope  of  one 
day  serving  France,  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier, 
is,  In  my  eyes,  worth  all  the  thrones  in  the 
world." 

Up  to  this  period  the  Prince  had  lived  in  a 
simple,  frugal  manner,  lodging  in  a  rude  pavilion 
adjoining  his  mother's  castle,  devoting  himself 
to  literary  pursuits  and  amusements  to  develop 
his  physique.  In  proof  of  his  diligence  he  pub- 
lished, in  1835,  a  third  volume,  "Manual  of 
Artillery  for  the  use  of  Artillery  Officers  of  the 
Helvetic  Republic"  It  is  a  valuable  and  dis- 
criminating work,  which  made  the  Prince  well 
known  in  military  circles  in  Europe. 

And  this  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  anoma- 
lous scenes  in  history,  the  escapade  of  Strasburg. 
By  means  of  Madame  Gordon,  a  daughter  of  a 
captain  in  the  first  Napoleon's  army,  and  who 
had  sought  out  the  Prince  and  declared  her 
devotion  to  his  person  and  cause,  Louis  Napo- 
leon opened  communications  with  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  stationed  in  Strasburg.  Vaudry, 
a  commanding  officer  of  artillery,  was  gained 
over.  By  declaring  that  a  revolution  had  broken 
out  in  Paris,  and  the  King  had  been  deposed, 
Vaudry  persuaded  his  gunners  to  recognize  the 
Prince  as  Napoleon  II.  Then  he  made  pris- 
oners of  the  Prefect  and  Gen.  Voirol,  com- 
manding the  garrison.  He  was  presuming  on 
the  attachment  to  the  Bonaparte  name.  The 
Prince's  endeavor  to  bring  over  the  captive 
general  was  repulsed.  Louis  was  then  intro- 
duced to  the  Forty-Sixth  Regiment  as  their 
Emperor.  Though  dressed  like  the  hero  of 
Austerlitz,  and  endeavoring  to  look  like  his 
illustrious  uncle,  the  soldiers,  so  says  Kinglake, 
beheld  a  young  man  with  the  air  and  counte- 
nance of  a  weaver,  oppressed  by  long  hours  of 
monotonous  in-door  work,  which  makes  the  body 
stoop  and  keeps  the  eye  downcast  He  had 
not  the  power  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops.  Talandier,  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
becoming  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on, 
entered  the  yard.  He  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
closed,  and  then  angry,  fierce,  scornful,  went 
straight  to  the  spot  where  the  "  Emperor"  and 
his  "imperial  staff"  were  standing.  Though 
this  is  what  the  Prince  should  have  expected, 


and  should  have  been  prepared  to  combat,  it 
seemed  to  come  upon  him  with  crashing  power. 
According  to  some  writers  he  immediately  suc- 
cumbed. Talandier  stripped  off  the  Prince's 
decorations,  and  trampled  his  epaulets  and  his 
grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  under 
foot,  and  then  he  and  his  decorated  followers 
were  locked  up.  The  Prince  was  banished  to 
America  by  the  good-natured  sovereign  whom 
he  had  attempted  to  dethrone. 

There  have  been  different  opinions  In  refer- 
ence to  the  affair  at  Strasburg.  The  prevalent 
sentiment  throughout  Europe  has  been  one  of 
contempt  and  ridicule.  It  has  been  described 
as  the  absurd  attempt  of  an  obscure  boy  to 
imitate  the  triumphant  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba.  The  best  apology  that  can  be  urged  is, 
that  Louis  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  French  sentiment,  believing  that  Louis 
Philippe  was  tottering  on  his  throne,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  was  ready  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  great  Napoleon's  successor. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  his  life  in  the 
United  States  was  that  of  an  abandoned  deb- 
auchee ;  that  he  was  sometimes  in  want,  and 
borrowed  money  which  he  never  returned ;  that 
he  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  confined  in  the 
Tombs  or  the  Debtor's  Prison  in  Eldridge- 
street,  New  York.  These  stories  are  perhaps 
exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  question  that  his 
life  was  unworthy  of  his  character  and  his 
hopes.  A  letter  from  the  dying  Hortense  re- 
called him  to  Arenemberg,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence.  Louis  Philippe  demanded  that  the 
Swiss  Government  should  expel  the  Prince 
from  their  territory,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
violated  his  obligation  to  remain  ten  years  in 
America,  and  that  he  was  plotting  against  the 
French  Government.  The  Swiss  refused.  The 
French  King  ordered  an  armed  demonstration 
to  be  made  on  the  frontier  to  overawe  the  Can- 
tons. The  latter  soon  assembled  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  defend  the  integrity  and  freedom 
of  their  country.  Louis  Napoleon  prevented 
the  effusion  of  blood  by  voluntarily  withdrawing 
from  the  Swiss  territory,  having  gained  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  by  this 
impolitic  course  of  the  French  King.  He  went 
to  London,  where,  although  occasionally  ad- 
mitted to  the  highest  society,  he  led  the  life  of 
a  dissipated  adventurer,  spending  days  and 
nights  in  drunken,  lieentious,  and  boisterous 
orgies.  During  the  first  year  of  his  abode  in 
England  he,  however,  devoted  some  time  it 
study,  and  published  his  u  Thought*  on  Napo- 
leonism." 

In  London  the  Prince  planned  the  affair  of 
Boulogne,  which  was  infinitely  worse  managed 
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than  that  of  Strasburg,  and  resulted  most  dis- 
astrously to  the  reputation  and  prospects  of  the 
Priuce,  and  led  to  bis  being  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Fortress  of  Ham. 
His  apartments  here  were  wretched,  and  his 
treatment  so  rigorous  that  he  drew  up  a  protest 
to  the  French  Government  by  which  his  condi- 
tion was  rendered  more  tolerable.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  while  in  this  prison.  When 
he  had  been  in  captivity  five  years  his  dying 
father,  the  ex-king  of  Holland,  requested  that 
his  son  might  be  permitted  to  join  him.  The 
request  was  granted  on  the  condition  that  the 
Prince  should  confess  his  faults,  and  renounce 
all  claims  to  the  throne  of  France.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  and  there  his  resolution  was  taken 
to  make  his  escape  from  prison. 

The  escape  was  admirably  planned.  The 
Prince  pretended  to  be  ill,  keeping  his  bed  for 
several  days,  while  one  of  his  fellow-captives, 
Dr.  Conneau,  exercised  his  anatomical  ingenuity 
in  fabricating  a  false  prince.  Three  keepers 
had  immediate  surveillance  of  his  person,  two 
of  whom  were  always  stationed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  the  immediate  outlet  to  his  apart- 
ments. One  of  these  keepers,  early  in  the 
morning,  was  usually  absent  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  procure  the  daily  newspapers.  No  per- 
son was  allowed  to  enter  the  fortress,  and  the 
utmost  scrutiny  was  exercised  over  all  passing 
out.  A  complete  disguise  was  the  only  means 
by  which  the  Prince  could  hope  to  escape.  He 
proposed  to  assume  the  garb  of  the  workmen 
then  repairing  the  fortress,  and  to  pass  out  with 
them.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1846,  the  plan  was 
put  into  execution.  Shortly  after  five  in  the 
morning  the  draw-bridge  was  lowered,  and  the 
workmen  entered  between  two  files  of  soldiers. 
They  were  not  as  numerous  as  usual,  and  there 
were  no  joiners  among  them,  and  it  was  the 
garb  of  a  joiner  that  the  prisoner  had  assumed. 
His  height  had  been  increased  four  inches  by 
high-heeled  boots  in  his  wooden  shoes,  the 
trowsers  concealing  the  deception.  His  mus- 
tache was  cut  off;  over  his  usual  dress  gray 
pantaloons  were  drawn,  a  coarse  linen  shirt  cut 
at  the  waist,  and  a  blouse  which  had  been  pur- 
posely soiled.  An  old  blue  linen  apron  was 
over  these,  while  be  wore  a  wig  of  long  black 
hair  and  a  soiled  cap,  his  hands  and  face  being 
stained  red.  With  one  of  the  long  shelves  of 
his  library  hoisted  on  bis  shoulder,  the  Prince 
descended  the  suits,  accompanied  by  bis  valet 
Thtflin.  The  tatter  drew  one  of  the  keepers 
aside  on  the  pretense  of  speaking  privately; 
the  other  keeper  drew  back  to  avoid  the  Prince's 
plank.  In  the  court-yard  the  prisoner  met  sol- 
diers and  workmen  who  eyed  him  closely.  At 


the  great  gate  the  keeper's  attention  was  diverted 
by  The'lin's  boisterous  play  with  Ham,  the 
Prince's  dog,  which  he  led  in  a  leash.  The 
bolt  was  drawn,  the  prisoner  passed  through 
the  gate,  and  it  was  closed  behind  him.  After 
a  few  minutes  of  conversation  with  the  keeper, 
TheJin  also  passed  out  The  delays  of  one  and 
another  character  which  the  fugitives  encoun- 
tered must  certainly  have  led  to  their  capture 
had  the  escape  been  discovered  at  Ham.  But 
Dr.  Conneau,  by  means  of  tbe  stuffed  figure, 
and  a  report  of  the  Prince's  illness,  contrived 
that  this  should  not  transpire  until  the  evening. 

Louis  Napoleon,  instead  of  joining  his  dying 
father,  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  pub- 
lished his  Melanges  Politique*,  and  during 
which  time  Louis  Philippe  lost  his  throne,  hav- 
ing occupied  it  seventeen  years.  During  a  like 
period  Napoleon  I  was  supreme;  seventeen 
years  tbe  restored  Bourbons  reigned,  and  sev- 
enteen years,  it  is  predicted,  will  be  the  period 
allotted  to  the  restored  dynasty  of  the  Bona- 
partes. 

It  is  curious  that  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  French  Revolution  pervaded 
England,  and  that  the  Government  enlisted 
several  special  constables  to  put  down  the  dis- 
turbance, and  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  one  of 
these.  The  Prince  soon  went  to  Paris  and 
announced  himself  by  letter  to  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
their  cause.  A  proposition  was  made  to  arrest 
him  and  confine  him  again  at  Ham,  but  Lamar- 
tine  opposed  this  as  persecution  and  as  impoli- 
tic. After  some  hesitation  as  to  his  course,  he 
concluded  to  withdraw  to  England.  But  he  left 
in  France  agents  to  organize  a  Napoleonic 
party  in  the  very  heart  of  tbe  young  republic. 
By  every  conceivable  means  they  diffused  their 
sentiments  and  swelled  their  party.  Pierre  Na- 
poleon and  Prince  Napoleon  were  elected  as 
representatives  of  tbe  people  in  the  Assembly, 
as  was  another  of  the  house,  Prince  Lucien 
Murat.  Louis  Napoleon  was  invited  to  become 
a  candidate,  but  he  refused  until  the  decree 
which  banished  the  Bonaparte  family  from 
France  was  formally  abrogated.  On  the  3d  of 
June  this  Prince's  star  began  its  sure  ascent. 
He  was  elected  a  representative  of  the  people 
in  four  departments  at  once,  and  one  of  these, 
that  of  the  Seine,  included  the  city  of  Paris. 
This  election  terrified  the  Government  They 
determined  that  he  should  not  sit  in  the  Assem- 
bly ;  orders  were  issued  for  his  arrest  should  he 
appear  on  French  territory.  The  most  violent 
debates  occurred  in  the  Assembly,  but  they  did 
not  dare  disregard  the  will  of  so  many  depart- 
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ments,  and  the  election  was  finally  declared 
valid.  The  excitement  was  intense,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  sent  a  letter  in  haste  from  London, 
resigning  his  place  as  representative.  He  was 
again  elected  with  increased  majorities,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  Assembly  after  thirty-three 
years  of  persecution  and  exile. 

We  next  find  him  elected  to  the  Presidency 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  having  received 
seven  million  and  a  half  of  votes.  The  cere- 
monies attending  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
President  of  the  Republic  were  few  and  simple. 
It  was  five  in  the  afternoon;  the  immense  hall 
was  growing  obscure,  and  the  chandeliers  were 
lowered  and  ligh  ted.  At  a  signal  from  M.  Marrast 
a  door  opened  at  the  right,  and  a  mandressed  in 
black  and  wearing  on  his  breast  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  entered  and  rapidly  ascended 
the  tribune.  The  whole  Assembly  gazed  at  him 
with  intense  interest.  His  face  was  pale  and 
care-worn,  his  manner  hurried  and  confused, 
his  attitude  timid  and  anxious.  He  was  still 
young,  though  his  person  bore  the  marks  of 
time  and  suffering.    Such  was  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  President  of  the  Assembly  read  in  a 
loud  and  calm  voice  this  oath :  "  In  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  before  the  French  people  rep- 
resented by  the  National  Assembly,  I  swear  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  Democratic  Republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  and  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  im- 
posed on  me  by  the  Constitution."  Louis  Na- 
poleon, facing  the  Assembly,  responded  in  a 
loud  and  firm  tone,  "  I  swear  it."  The  Presi- 
dent read  his  inaugural,  which  was  brief  and 
pointed,  and  descended  from  the  tribune  amid 
;  general  and  prolonged  applause.  He  was  then 
conducted  to  the  door  of  the  Elysee  Palace, 
which  had  been  appointed  as  his  residence, 
passing  between  two  lines  of  the  National 
Guards  until  they  reached  the  carriages  pro- 
vided to  convey  them  to  the  "Legislative 
Palace." 

Though  the  son  of  Hortense  was  called  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  there  was  in  reality 
no  republic  The  French  nation  was  a  political 
chaos  of  more  than  a  half  dozen  factions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  moment  of  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  he  began  to  plot 
against  the  Republic.  To  corrupt  the  army,  to 
purchase-partisans  in  every  rank  and  class,  and 
thus  gradually  to  concentrate  all  power  and 
empire  in  himself,  this  was  Napoleonism — this 
I  his  professed  destiny.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  this  article  to  name  the  numerous  plots,  and 
conspiracies,  and  factious  workings  of  the  di- 
vided, excitable  French  people.  Through  the 
whole  of  it  Louis  Napoleon  kept  his  destiny 
ever  in  view,  the  absorption  to  himself  of  the 


imperial  power.  At  length  the  decisive  moment 
of  action  arrived,  though  the  President  never 
lost  an  occasion  from  the  day  of  his  election 
of  vowing  that  he  harbored  no  schemes  against 
the  Constitution. 

On  Monday  evening,  December  1,  185 1,  the 
President  gave  his  weekly  reception  to  the  fash- 
ionable world  of  Paris.  Viegra,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  National  Guard,  was  present,  and  under- 
took that  the  Guard  should  not  beat  to  arms 
that  night,  and  fulfilled  his  task  by  causing  the 
drums  to  be  mutilated.  '  At  eleven  o'clock  but 
three  guests  remained — the  President's  half- 
brother,  Morny,  who  litd  previously  shown  him- 
self at  the  theaters ;  Maupas,  Prefect  of  Police, 
and  St.  Arnaud,  Minister  of  War.  These, 
with  Col.  Belville,  an  orderly  of  the  President, 
accompanied  Napoleon  to  his  cabinet.  They 
were  soon  informed  that  a  battalion  of  gen- 
darmerie had  been  moved,  without  exciting 
remark,  to  the  streets  surrounding  the  printing- 
office,  and  thus  the  plotters  had  passed  to  ac- 
tion. From  that  moment  all  the  printers  were 
close  prisoners.  Col.  Belville  came  with  a 
packet  of  manuscripts,  which  were  ordered  to 
be  put  into  type.  Each  compositor  stood,  while 
working,  between  two  policemen,  and  as  the 
manuscript  was  cut  into  pieces,  no  one  could 
make  out  the  sense  of  what  he  was  printing. 
These  were  the  President's  proclamations,  as- 
serting that  the  Assembly  was  a  hot-bed  of 
plots,  declaring  it  dissolved;  pronouncing  for 
universal  suffrage;  proposing  a  new  constitu- 
tion ;  vowing  anew  his  duty  to  maintain  the 
Republic;  and  placing  Paris  and  the  twelve 
surrounding  departments  under  martial  law. 
Then  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  army  and  an 
endeavor  to  whet  its  enmity  against  civilians 
by  reminding  it  of  the  defeats  inflicted  on  the 
troops  in  1830  and  1848.  The  Chief  of  Police, 
M.  de  Maupas,  distributed  a  proclamation  of 
his  own,  calling  on  all  good  citizens  to  aid  in 
preserving  order,  and  declaring  that  every  vio- 
lation of  peace  should  be  rigorously  punished. 
Brigades  of  troops  quietly  entered  the  capital 
from  all  directions,  and  were  stationed  at  vari- 
ous important  points;  a  number  of  commissa- 
ries had  each  received  separate  instructions  to 
make  the  arrest  of  some  important  personage ; 
accordingly  at  one  moment  seventy-eight  capt- 
ures were  executed,  eighteen  of  which  were  of 
influential  members  of  the  Assembly,  so  that 
the  morning  found  the  Assembly  without  the 
machinery  necessary  for  convoking  it,  and  the 
army  without  generals  inclined  to  observe  the 
law,  for  the  most  famous  generals  of  France 
were  lodged  in  the  prison  called  Mazas.  Sol- 
diers took  possession  of  the  Hall  of  National 
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Assembly,  arresting  the  questors  in  attendance. 
Moray  took  possession  of  the  Home  Office, 
and  began  to  telegraph  to  forty  thousand  com- 
munes of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  changes 
had  been  received. 

But  though  the  gates  of  the  Assembly  were 
closed  and  guarded,  the  Deputies  assembled  in 
the  Chambers  in  large  numbers,  passed  a  decree 
charging  Louis  Napoleon  with  high  treason, 
and  voting  his  deposition.  They  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  arrival  of  troops,  and  on  refusing 
to  disperse  were  arrested,  the  number  amount- 
ing to  two  hundred  and  twenty.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  3d  of  December  Louis  Napoleon  rode 
with  several  attendants  along  the  principal 
streets,  and  in  the  evening  his  palace  was 
thrown  open  and  a  general  reception  took  place. 
The  success  of  the  coup  d'etat  was  regarded  as 
certain,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  large  number 
of  prominent  persons  who*,  on  that  occasion, 
tendered  their  services  and  allegiance  to  the 
President.  The  theaters  were  all  crowded  that 
evening,  and  a  brilliant  audience  assembled  at 
the  Italian  Opera.  The  capital  never  seemed 
gayer  or  more  unconcerned. 

About  the  slaughter  and  carnage  of  the  next 
day  there  is  great  variety  of  opinion,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  enter  upon  the  con- 
troversy. Until  this  day  there  had  been  but 
little  opposition  to  the  Bonapartists ;  but  some 
parties,  among  them  Victor  Hugo,  were  by  this 
time  resolved  that  France  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered without  a  struggle.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing barricades  had  been  erected  in  many  of  the 
streets,  and  during  the  night  long,  almost  end- 
less lines  of  soldiers  were  drawn  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  Boulevards  and  on  all  the  great 
thoroughfares.  The  conduct  of  affairs  had 
been  intrusted  to  Gen.  Magnan,  and  the  troops 
were  quietly  demolishing  the  barricades.  To- 
ward the  middle  of  the  day  the  excitement 
throughout  the  capital  was  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  streets  began  to  fill  with  tumultuous 
people.  At  two  a  general  order  was  given  that 
all  the  troops  should  advance  simultaneously 
and  dear  the  streets.  Some  reports  say  that 
the  division  that  marched  along  the  Boulevards 
was  fired  upon  from  a  roof  or  window ;  others 
declare  that  the  first  shot  came  from  a  soldier 
near  the  center  of  oae  of  the  battalions  who 
fired  straight  up  into  the  air.  But  all  agree  as 
to  what  followed  t  The  troops  at  the  head  of 
the  column  faced  about  to  the  south  and  opened 
fire,  some  aiming  at  the  mass  of  spectators  on 
the  foot-pavements,  while  others  fired  into  the 
gay,  ci  owded  windows  and  balconies.  The  con- 
tagion for  firing  spread  from  man  to  man  until 
a  column  of  sixteen  thousand  men  formed  into 


an  order  of  battle,  and  were  firing  into  the  midst 
of  helpless  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
impulse  to  shoot  people,  which  was  sudden  and 
spread  like  a  panic,  was  not  momentary.  The 
soldiers  most  industriously  loaded  and  reloaded, 
and  hastened  to  kill  and  kill  as  though  their 
lives  depended  on  the  number  they  could  dis- 
patch in  a  given  time.  The  slaughter  was  con- 
tinued for  twenty  minutes,  for  when  there  was 
no  longer  a  crowd  to  fire  into,  the  soldiers  would  1 
aim  carefully  at  a  single  fugitive,  or  they  broke  1 
into  houses  and  hunted  and  slaughtered  the 
inmates.  The  Sallandrouz  carpet  warehouse 
was  thus  entered,  and  fourteen  helpless  beings, 
shrinking  for  safety  behind  the  piles  of  carpet, 
were  shot  while  crouching.  Even  artillery  was 
brought  .to  bear  on  some  houses  on  the  Boule- 
vards. Some  writer  says  the  streets  here  and  in 
some  other  places  were  "perfect  shambles." 
The  blood  drained  down  in  the  hollows  about 
the  trees  in  the  Boulevards  and  lay  there  at 
twelve  the  next  day.  In  many  places  the  foot- 
pavements  were  so  red  and  wet  that,  except 
with  care,  one  could  not  pass  without  gathering 
blood. 

But,  worse  than  any  of  this,  Paris  came  to 
believe,  upon  grounds  which  we  can  not  dis- 
cuss, that  on  the  nights  of  the  4th  and  51b  of 
December  prisoners  were  shot  in  batches  and  ! 
thrown  into  pits.  Though  the  Imperialists 
have  denied  the  charge,  they  have  never  dis- 
proved it,  and  this  they  might  have  done. 

Before  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  armed  in-  ' 
surrection  had  ceased.   As  to  the  number  of  ' 
the  slaughtered  reports  are  conflicting;  some 
place  the  number  of  killed  at  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  the  wounded  at  four  hun- 
dred, while  other  authorities  claim  that  there 
were  thousands.    One  colonel  stated  that  bis 
regiment  alone  had  killed  two  thousand  and 
four  hundred,  and  there  were  between  thirty  • 
and  forty  regiments  engaged.  j 

The  wildest  excitement  spread  through  the  | 
country,  but  by  the  close  of  the  week  all  France  > 
was  quieted.   Says  an  English  historian  :  "The 
benefit  which  Prince  Louis  derived  from  the 
massacre  was  not  transitory.    It  is  a  maxim  of 
French  politics  that,  happen  what  may,  a  man 
seeking  to  be  a  ruler  of  France  must  not  be 
ridiculous.   From  1836  to  1848  Prince  Louis  ! 
had  never  ceased  to  be  obscure  except  "by  bring-  i 
ing  upon  himself  the  laughter  of  the  world; 
and  his  election  into  the  chair  of  the  Presi-  ■ 
dency  had  only  served  to  bring  upon  him  a  J 
more  constant  outpouring  of  the  scorn  and 
sarcasm  which  Paris  knows  how  to  bestow. 
Even  the  suddenness  and  perfect  success  of 
the  blow  struck  between  the  1st  and  3d  of  De- 
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cember  had  foiled  to  make  Paris  think  of  him 
with  gravity.  But  it  was  otherwise  after  three 
o'clock  of  December  4th  ;  and  it  happened  that 
the  most  strenuous  adversaries  of  this  oddly 
fated  Prince  were  those  who,  in  one  respect, 
best  served  his  cause ;  for  the  more  they  strove 
to  show  that  he,  and  he  alone,  of  his  own  de- 
sign and  malice,  had  planned  and  ordered  the 
massacre,  the  more  completely  they  relieved 
him  from  the  disqualification  which  had  hitherto 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  become  the 
supreme  ruler  of  France.  Before  the  night 
closed  in  on  the  4th  of  December  he  was  shel- 
tered safe  from  ridicule  by  the  ghastly  heaps  on 
the  Boulevard. 

Though  Louis  Napoleon's  proclamation  called 
for  the  election  of  a  President  for  ten  years,  and 
guaranteed  a  vote  to  every  Frenchman,  yet  the 
voting  was  strictly  superintended,  so  that  very 
few  votes  were  cast  against  him.  In  one  year, 
during  which  his  agents  had  employed  every 
means  to  aid  and  advance  his  interests,  he  pro- 
claimed the  Empire.  And  when  all  the  neces- 
sary steps  had  been  taken  to  convince  the 
nation  of  the  benefits  of  the  re-instated  Empire, 
and  the  uselessness  of  resisting  it,  a  decree  was 
issued  commanding  the  people  to  declare  their 
sentiments  on  the  subject  at  the  ballot-box. 
Again  was  ftie  election  controlled,  and,  as  every 
body  expected,  the  Empire  was  restored  in  the 
person  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  imperial 
diadem  was  placed  on  the  brow  of  the  son  of 
Hortense,  and  that  by  the  ballot  of  the  people. 

The  utmost  exertions  were  now  made  to 
crush  out  the  enemies  of  the  Empire,  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  Emperor's  active  opponents  were 
banished  to  Algiers  and  Cayenne. 

Proposals  were  made  by  Napoleon's  embas- 
sadors to  several  courts  of  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  marriage ;  but  for  reasons 
which  are  not  clearly  understood,  these  were  fn 
every  instance  unsuccessful.  Finally  he  mar- 
ried the  Countess  de  Teba,  a  beautiful  and 
wealthy  woman  belonging  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  Spain. 

The  Crimean  war  followed  close  upon  the 
imperial  nuptials.  The  incidents  and  result  of 
this  war  are  generally  known.  Sevastopol  fell 
after  a  year  of  siege,  and  after  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  had  perished  about  her  walls. 

In  1856  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria, 
Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey,  assembled  in  Paris  to  arrange  a  treaty, 
which  was  to  give  permanent  peace  to  a  vexed 
continent  Only  one  point  of  this  treaty  I  shall 
mention.  The  Emperor  Alexander  II  solemnly 
declared  that  he  renounced,  sincerely  and  com- 


pletely, the  traditional  policy  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  of  Catharine  II,  as  regarded  the  extension 
of  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  East. 

As  the  Empress  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  quill  with  which  the  treaty  was 
executed,  an  eagle's  quill  was  selected,  and  was 
elegantly  mounted  in  gold  and  gems,  and  with 
this  each  party  signed  the  treaty,  whose  ratifi- 
cation was  proclaimed  to  the  capital  by  one 
hundred  and  one  guns.  It  was  signed  on  the 
anniversary  of  a  great  event.  Forty-two  years 
before  was  fought  the  battle  of  Paris,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  Russians  entered  the 
French  capital,  and  dictated  terms  of  peace 
where  now  their  embassadors  came  to  ask 
for  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English 
press  was  frantic  in  praises  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. He  was  declared  a  man  of  prodigious 
abilities,  of  great  worth  and  dignity  of  char- 
acter, of  noble  and  lofty  sentiments,  the  savior 
and  benignant  genius  of  France,  and  his  ele- 
vation to  the  imperial  throne  was  characterized 
as  the  most  propitious  event  which  had  befallen 
France  for  many  generations.  And  yet,  but  a 
short  time  before,  he  had  been  stigmatized  in 
the  vilest  language  as  a  despicable  parvenu,  a 
worthless  debauchee,  a  stupid  and  silly  adven- 
turer, devoid  of  talent  and  force  or  dignity  of 
character,  and  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
was  pronounced  an  eternal  and  indelible  dis- 
grace to  the  French  people. 

In  1859  Louis  Napoleon  again  appeared  on 
the  theater  of  war.  On  this  occasion  his  ally 
was  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
his  declared  object  was  the  expelling  of  the 
Austrian  tyrants  from  Italy.  In  every  engage- 
ment, though  the  Austrians  fought  with  desper- 
ate resolution  and  bravery,  the  Allies  came  off 
victors. 

Again  does  the  Emperor  of  the  French  take 
the  field.   The  result  we  anxiously  await. 


THE  INTERRUPTED  SERMON. 


ONE  evening  I  was  chatting  with  my  friend, 
the  minister,  in  his  study.  My  attention 
was  turned  to  a  beautifully  embroidered  text, 
which  was  suspended  on  the  wall.  It  was  the 
passage  in  1  Peter  i,  24,  35 : 

"  All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of 
man  as  the  dower  of  grass.  The  grass  wither- 
eth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away;  but 
the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever." 

"What  an  exquisite  piece  of  needle-work  this 
is  I"  I  said.   "  It  is  quite  wonderful." 
"  It  is,"  he  answered ;  "  bet  more  wonderful 
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trill  were  the  remarkable  leadings  of  God  of 
which  (his  picture  is  a  remembrance." 

"  Really  I"  I  rejoined.  "And  would  it  be 
indiscreet — " 

"  O,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  tell  yon  the  story,'.' 
he  interrupted  kindly.  "  It  takes  me  back  some 
twenty-five  years,  when  as  yet  I  was  a  young 
preacher.  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  I  tried  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  bat  I  must  add  that  my  knowl- 
edge was  sadly  limited.  I  thought  that,  to  be 
useful,  I  ought,  above  all  tilings,  to  exercise 
myself  in  the  rhetoric  art  and  in  the  elegant 
forms  of  eloquence.  Now,  certainly  nobody 
will  assert  that  rhetoric  and  eloquence  are  arts 
which  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  neglect. 
Robert  Hall,  for  instance,  was  no  less  a  preacher 
of  truth  because  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in 
oratorical  language ;  but  I  overdid  the  thing. 
As  my  vanity  was  well  pleased  when  I  saw 
numbers,  and  especially  of  the  higher  and 
wealthier  class,  attracted  to  me  by  the  beauties 
of  my  style  and  the  power  of  my  elocution,  I 
selected  those  subjects  which  afforded  more 
scope  for  display,  and  devoted  almost  all  my 
time  during  the  week  to  my  sermons,  which, 
after  having  been  carefully  'planned  and  pol- 
ished,' were,  word  for  word,  committed  to  mem- 
ory. The  consequence  was  that  the  contents 
of  my  sermons  became  very  poor  and  shallow  ; 
and  the  plain  truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  speak 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  if 
introduced  at  all,  were  all  but  buried  under 
the  artificial  flowers  of  oratory. 

" '  My  dear,'  my  good  wife  would  sometimes 
say, '  I  am  afraid  you  are  making  more  admirers 
of  yourself  than  followers  of  Jesus.' 

" '  How  so,  dear  ?'  I  would  ask  testily ; ' did  n't 
you  like  my  sermon  this  morning  ?' 

" '  Well,'  the  answer  would  be, • I  can  not  but 
say  that  you  preached  beautifully,  and  that  all 
you  said  was  quite  true  so  far  as  it  went ;  but 
there  are  many  other  precious  and  important 
truths  which  you  seldom  or  never  preach  about, 
and  which  yet  we  are  greatly  in  need  of.' 

"  And  so  she  would  often  in  her  closet  com- 
mit the  matter  to  God,  and  pray  him  to  teach 
me  to  lead  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins  to  a  living,  loving,  and  life-giving 
Christ 

"  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  hear  that  prayer  of 
my  excellent  wife.  One  Sunday  morning  I 
preached  as  usual  to  a  crowded  congregation, 
chiefly  composed  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood.  I  was  just  then  engaged 
in  giving  my  audience  a  picturesque  description 
of  a  sunset  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  when  all  on 
a  sudden,  owing  to  the  close  atmosphere,  a  little 


girl  fell  into  a  fainting  fit.  The  disturbances 
which  it  created,  though  only  short  and  com- 
paratively insignificant,  yet  so  much  pat  me  out 
that  I  became  altogether  confused.  The  rest 
of  my  sermon  all  at  once  vanished  from  my 
memory.  I  could  not  possibly  recollect  one 
word  of  it.  In  my  perplexity  I  cried  to  God 
for  help.  While  looking  down  on  my  Bible, 
which  was  lying  open  before  me,  my  eye  fell 
upon  the  text  of  Peter  which  you  see  yonder 
suspended  on  the  wall.  Yielding,  as  it  were, 
to  an  instinctive  impulse,  I  read  it  to  my  hearers, 
and  began  preaching  from  it  an  improvised 
sermon  just  as  it  came  up  in  my  heart.  And 
here,  having  lost  my  oratorical  flower  basket,  I 
could  not  help  laying  bare  the  truths  of  God's 
Word  in  all  their  simplicity  and  startling  reality. 
Connecting  the  text  with  my  previous  descrip- 
tion, I  compared  the  glory  of  man  to  the  setting 
sun,  which  was  never  to  rise  again.  I  spoke 
of  the  utter  vanity  of  every  thing  human,  of  the 
certainty  of  the  destruction  of  this  world,  and 
of  our  everlasting  condemnation  if  we  were  to 
die  in  the  midst  of  our  sins.  In  a  w.ord,  I 
'shunned  not  to  declare  to  them  all  the  counsel 
of  God,'  proclaiming  death  and  destruction  as 
it  is  in  Adam,  and  life  and  salvation  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

"On  walking  home  after  service  my  wife 
almost  wept  for  joy.  Never  in  her  life,  she 
said,  had  she  heard  such  a  heart-searching  ser- 
mon. But  I  was  in  an  almost  desponding 
mood  of  mind,  and  quite  ashamed  of  myself, 
'  for  the  people  must  have  noticed  my  confusion,' 
I  said;  'and  what  a  gossip  will  it  be  all  over 
the  place  that  the  minister  broke  down  in  the 
middle  of  his  sermon  I  Surely,'  I  added,  '  this 
was  the  worst  sermon  ever  preached  from  a 
pulpit.' 

"  We  had  scarcely  got  home,  however,  when 
a  lady  desired  to  speak  to  me.  The  impression 
which  her  appearance  made  upon  me  was  not 
very  agreeable.  She  was  gaudily  dressed,  and 
carried  a  flourish  of  trinkets,  lace,  and  finery 
about  her  which  created  a  most  unfavorable 
impression. 

" '  Sir,'  she  said,  while  her  lip  quivered,  'could 
you  permit  me  to  speak  to  you  in  confidence  ?' 
" '  Certainly,  ma'am.' 

"'I  am  a  lost  woman,'  she  said,  while  tears 
burst  from  her  eyes ;  '  but  you,  sir,  can  perhaps 
tell  me  whether  there  is  still  salvation  for  me 
who  have  so  long  lived  a  careless  life.' 

"  She  then  briefly  told  me  her  history.  She 
was  a  person  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  society 
in  which  she  moved.  But  she  was  living  with- 
out God  and  without  Christ  in  the  world,  and 
was  entirely  given  up  to  pleasure  and  love  of 
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of  dress  and  display.  Church  or  chapel  she  sel- 
dom or  never  visited.  The  places  which  she 
frequented  were  the  theater  and  the  ball-room. 
But  on  this  Sunday  morning,  having  gone  out 
for  a  walk,  her  attention  was  struck  by  the 
singing  which  reached  her  ears  from  my  chapel. 
The  thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  might 
as  well  step  in  and  sit  down  with  the  congrega- 
tion. But  here  she  found  that  she  had  come 
just  in  time  to  learn  what  the  glory  of  man  was. 
My  sermon  went  like  a  two-edged  sword  through 
her  heart.  She  saw  that  with  all  her  beauty 
she  was  but  a  withering  flower,  dead,  lost,  help- 
less, and  hopeless.  And  she  now  besought  me 
to  tell  her  more  about  that  Savior  whom  I  had 
spoken  of  as  the  only  One  who  was  able  to 
save  from  ruin. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,"  my  friend  continued, 
"how  gladly  I  told  her  of  Christ.  Her  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  glory  of  his  holiness.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  became  a  member  of 
my  Church,  and  on  that  occasion  she  presented 
me  with  this  picture." 

"  And  what  became  of  your  sermons  ?"  I 
asked  archly. 

"Well,"  he  answered  with  a  smile,  "the 
Lord  had  taught  me  this  great  lesson,  which  I 
hope  I  have  never  forgotten  since;  namely, 
that  oratory,  rhetoric,  etc.,  may  be  excellent 
things  in  a  pulpit,  but  that  without  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  tells  us  of  the 
love  of  Him  who  died  for  our  sins,  they  will 
never  lead  a  lost  sinner  to  the  fold  of  the  only 
Good  Shepherd. 


CHILD  AT  PRAYER. 


A FEW  weeks  since,  in  coming  down  the 
North  River,  I  was  seated  in  the  cabin  of 
the  magnificent  steamer  Isaac  Newton,  in  con- 
versation with  some  friends.  It  was  becoming 
late  in  the  evening,  and  one  after  another, 
seeking  repose  from  th'e  cares  and  toils  of  the 
day,  made  preparations  to  retire  to  their  berths  ; 
some,  pulling  off  their  boots  and  coats,  laying 
themselves  down  to  rest ;  others,  in  the  attempt 
to  make  it  seem  as  much  like  borne  as  possible, 
threw  off  more  of  their  clothing— each  one  as 
his  comfort  or  apprehension  of  danger  dictated. 

I  had  noticed  on  deck  a  fine-looking  boy,  of 
about  six  years  of  age,  following  round  a  man 
evidently  his  father,  whose  appearance  indi- 
cated him  to  be  a  foreigner,  probably  a  Ger- 
man— a  man  of  medium  height  and  respectable 
dress.  The  child  was  unusually  fair  and  fine 
looking,  handsomely  featured,  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  affectionate  expression  of  countenance, 
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and  from  under  his  German  cap  fell  chestnut 
hair,  and  thick,  clustering  curls. 

After  walking  about  the  cabin  for  a  time  the 
father  and  son  stopped  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  we  were  seated,  and  began  preparations 
for  going  to  bed.  I  watched  them.  The  father 
adjusted  and  arranged  the  bed  the  child  was  to 
occupy,  which  was  an  upper  berth,  while  the 
little  fellow  was  undressing  himself.  Having 
finished  this,  his  father  tied  a  handkerchief 
around  his  head  to  protect  his  curls,  which 
looked  as  if  the  sunlight  from  his  young,  happy 
heart  always  rested  there.  This  done  I  looked 
for  him  to  seek  his  resting-place ;  but  instead 
of  this  he  quietly  kneeled  down  upon  the  floor, 
put  his  little  hands  together  so  beautifully  child- 
like and  simple,  and  resting  his  arms  upon  the 
lower  berth,  against  which  he  knelt,  he  began 
his  vesper  prayer. 

The  father  sat  by  his  side,  and  waited  the 
conclusion.  It  was,  for  a  child,  a  long  prayer, 
but  well  understood.  I  could  hear  the  mur- 
muring of  his  sweet  voice,  but  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  words  he  spoke.  There  were  men 
around  him — Christian  men — retiring  to  rest 
without  prayer;  or,  if  praying  at  all,  a  kind  of 
mental  desire  for  protection,  without  sufficient 
courage  or  piety  to  kneel  down  in  the  steam- 
boat's cabin,  and  before  strangers  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  God,  to  ask  his  protection  and 
love. 

This  was  the  training  of  some  pious  mother. 
Where  was  she  now?  How  many  times  had 
her  kind  hands  been  laid  on  the  sunny  locks, 
as  she  had  taught  him  to  lisp  his  prayer. 

A  beautiful  sight  it  was,  that  child  at  prayer, 
in  the  midst  of  the  busy,  thoughtless  throng. 
He  alone,  of  this  worldly  multitude,  draws  nigh 
to  heaven.  I  thank  the  parental  love  that 
taught  him  to  lisp  his  evening  prayer,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  dead  or  living,  whether 
far  off  or  nigh.  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
weeping  then,  nor  can  I  now,  as  I  see  again 
that  sweet  child,  in  the  crowded  tumult  of  the 
steam-boat's  cabin,  bending  in  devotion  before 
his  Maker. 

When  the  little  boy  had  finished  his  evening 
devotion,  he  arose  and  kissed  his  father  most 
affectionately,  who  put  him  in  his  berth  for  the 
night.  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  speak  to  them, 
but  deferred  it  till  morning.  When  morning 
came  the  confusion  of  landing  prevented  me 
from  seeing  them  again.  But  if  ever  I  meet 
that  boy  in  his  happy  youth,  in  his  anxious 
manhood,  in  his  declining  years,  I  '11  thank  him 
for  the  influence  and  example  of  that  night's 
devotion,  and  bless  the  name  of  the  mother 
that  taught  him. 
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O  forth  !  though  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed  ; 

Still  sow  in  faith,  though  not  a  blade  is  seen. 
Go  forth  !  the  Lamb  himself  the  way  will  lead, 
The  everlasting  Arms  are  o'er  thee  spread, 

And  grain  shall  ripen  where  thy  tears  have  been. 

Take  up  thy  burden,  bear  it  joyfully ; 

Fear  not  sin's  darkest  cave  to  enter  in. 
Though  fierce  thy  foe,  yet  Israel's  Lord  is  nigh, 
And  o'er  thy  fellow-men  He  hears  thee  sigh, 
Seeking  for  him  thou  lovest  a  soul  to  win. 

Go  forth  !  there  is  no  shadow  on  thy  brow, 

No  tear  that  rises,  no  swift  cry  to  bless 
The  seed  thou  bearest,  but  He  heedeth.  Thou 
Shalt  soon  rejoice — light  breaketh  even  now  ; 
On  to  the  mark  of  thy  high  calling  press. 

The  pastures  of  the  wilderness  may  mock 

Thine  earnest  labors.    I.ook  thou  to  the  hills : 
God  shall  the  chambers  of  his  dew  unlock, 
Till  living  water  from  the  smitten  rock 
With  fertilizing  streams  each  furrow  fills. 

Fret  not  for  sheaves  :  a  holy  patience  keep ; 

Look  for  the  early  and  the  latter  rain, 
For  all  that  faith  hath  scattered  lore  shall  reap. 
Gladness  is  sown :  thy  Lord  may  let  thee  weep, 
But  not  one  prayer  of  thine  shall  be  in  vain. 

T  is  thy  Beloved  gentry  beckons  on ; 
His  lore  illumes  for  thee  each  passing  cloud. 
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When  yon  fair  land  of  light  at  last  it  won, 
And  seed  time  o'er,  and  harvest  work  begun, 

He  11  own  the  fruit  that  shadows  now  enshroud. 

Behold  I  the  Master  standeth  at  the  door  1 

Cry  for  Sabaoth's  Lord  1  raise  thou  thy  voice  1 
Short  hour  of  labor,  soon  shall  it  be  o'er : 
The  dawn  is  breaking,  night  shall  be  no.  more ; 
Then  with  thy  harvest,  Lord,  thou  shalt  rejoice. 


WORDS:  THEIR  ORIGIN,  IMPORT, 
AND  POWER. 


•  '     NUMBER  II. 

IF  the  reader  but  possess  the  ability  and 
inclination  to  investigate  the  original  import 
of  words,  and  bring  up  to  mind  the  visual 
image  of  the  object  used  for  a  symbol,  or  that 
idea  chosen  for  a  synonym,  much  that  is  vague 
and  uncertain  would  at  once  become  clear  and 
forcible.  Ah,  what  a  fragrance  may  be  exhaled 
from  dry  roots  even  1  In  speaking  of  the  ethical 
import  of  words,  Bishop  Hutchinson  says : 
"Words  are  the  judges  of  our  thoughts,  the 
landmarks  of  all  interests,  and  the  wheels  of 
our  human  world  are  turned  by  them.  They 
move  interests  that  are  greater  than  mountains, 
and  many  a  time  have  subdued  kingdoms." 
Riches  and  poverty,  love  and  hatred,  life  and 
death,  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue,  and 
where  these  effects  are  least  they  are  yet  indic- 
ative of  the  mind  and  character  of  bim  who 
speaks  them.  It  is  no  mean  study  to  trace  the 
development  of  conscience  and  morals  in  the 
use  of  words.  "  Marvelous  are  these  vestiges 
of  the  spiritual  history  of  man!"  Language 
bears  the  Impress  of  the  fall  in  many  ways. 
One  says  truly,  "  What  dark  and  somber  threads 
man  must  have  woven  into  the  tissue  of  his 
life  before  we  could  trace  those  threads  of  an 
equal  darkness  which  run  through  the  tissue 
of  his  language!"  What  facts  .of  wickedness 
and  woe  must  have  existed  ere  there  could  be 
such  words  to  designate  them  !  How  indelible 
is  the  stamp  of  language  upon  man's  glory  and 
his  shame,  his  greatness  and  his  degradation ! 
Some  one  has  suggested  that  we  need  but  to 
open  a  dictionary  and  begin  with  the  "a's "  to 
find  abundant  evidence  of  sin  and  sorrow,  words 
expressive  of  agony,  both  mental  and  physical, 
and  of  every  passion  of  the  soul  that  allies  it 
to  the  prince  of  darkness.  Is  it  not  painful  to 
note  that  the  vocabulary  of  words  describing 
sins  is  much  more  extensive  than  those  pf 
virtues.  What  a  comment  on  the  fact  that 
each  word  must  have  its  correlative  in  an  idea ! 
Then,  too,  how  many  words  there  are  which  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  find  their  way  intp  books,  and  yet 
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are  in  daily  use  to  soil  the  lips  of  him  who  utters 
them,  and  the  ears  of  him  who  hears.  Like- 
wise many  are  the  words,  which  originally  were 
sound  and  good  in  their  meaning,  which  have 
acquired  a  harmful  import  The  words  "crafty  " 
and  "cunning"  did  not  at  first  imply  what  they 
denote  to  us,  but  simply  "skill "and  "knowl- 
edge ;"  "  knave  "  was  the  name  for  "  lad,"  "  boor  " 
for  a  "farmer,"  "villain"  a  "peasant,"  and 
"menial"  one  of  the  household.  ''Moody" 
did  not  imply  "gloom,"  and  "officious"  meant 
"offices  of  kindness ;"  "  tinsel "  denoted  not 
that  which  is  specious  and  tawdry,  but  simply 
"glistening."  "Voluble"  was  apropos  to  our 
"  fluent,"  and  "  time-server  "  denoted  an  honor- 
able " serving  the  times.''  "Animosity  "  meant 
no  more  than  "  spiritedness,"  and  "  resentment," 
from  "resenter,"  indicated  a  requital  as  much 
of  "benefits."  as. of  "injuries;"  but  because 
the  heart  of  man  sooner  remembers  to  return 
injuries  than  benefits,  it  has  sunk  to  its  present 
use. 

But  if  philology  is  a  moral  barometer,  indica- 
tive of  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the  race,  it  also, 
denotes  with  unerring  precision  the  advance 
of  that  "  ethical  conscience  "  which  purifies  and 
ennobles  a  multitude  of  words,  once  expressive 
of  mere  earthly  good,  to  a  spiritual  and  heavenly 
import  I  am  fain .  to  make  use  of  a  few  of 
those  words  which  Trench  has  signalized  as 
illustrations  of  the  progress  of  words.  •  "Angels" 
were  once  merely  earthly  "  messengers ;"  "  para- 
dise" was  a  royal  "garden  of  delights"  until 
the  Jew  exalted  it  to  signify  the  abode  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  Jesus  honored  it  as  . the  waiting 
place  of  the  "  faithful  dead."  The  Greeks  speak 
of  the  earth's  "  regeneration  "  in  Spring-time— 
of  the  "  regeneration  "  of  political  conditions — 
of  "  martyrs,"  but  not  for  God's  truth — "  evan- 
gels," but  not  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — "ad-, 
vocates,"  but  not  with  the  Father.  "  Humility" 
meant  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  "  meanness  of 
spirit"  only,  while  it  describes  to  us  one  of  the 
fairest  of  the  Christian  virtues. 

How  exceedingly  forcible  and  appropriate  must 
appear  that  consenting  voice  of  the  people  who 
agreed  in  applying  the  word  "miser,"  meaning 
"miserable,"  to  one  addicted  to  covetousness  1 
What  a  testimony  to  (be  consciousness  of  human 
nature  as  to  wliat  constitutes  misery !  Apropos 
to  this,  let  us  notice  that  the  Greek  word  signi- 
fying "wickedness" takes  its  root  in  one  mean- 
ing "  labor,"  thus  agreeing  with  that  Scripture 
which  speaks  of  sinners  as  wearying  themselves 
to  commit  iniquity.  What  lessons  pregnant 
with  meaning  and  rife  with  warning  lie  in  a 
single  word  1  Ah !  not  a  dead  letter  are  these 
living  statutes,  but  glowing  and  palpitating,  and 
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rich  with  pathos  and  feeling,  or  dark  with  pas- 
sion and  sin,  and  laden  with  the  tragedy  of 
souls  I  Using  the  word  "  passion  "  reminds 
me  that  Its  primary  meaning  is  "suffering." 
We  speak  of  the  victim  of  passion  as  one  of 
strong  though  ungoverned  will ;  but  according 
to  its  actual  import  a  man  or  a  child  in  a  passion 
is  a  sufferer — for  the  time  being  impotent,  with- 
out will,  and  suffering  under  the  blind  rule  of 
his  own  evil  nature— a  curious  combination  of 
violence  and  weakness.  It  might  be  of  profit 
to  ponder  the  lesson  of  fellowship  and  brother- 
hood conveyed  in  the  word  "kind."  The  words 
"kind,"  a  "kind"  person,  and  "mankind,"  are 
derived  from  the  same  word,  signifying  tinned — 
one  of  kin — one  who  acknowledges  his  kinship 
with  other  men  as  offering  a  debt  of  love.  Says 
Channing,  "Seeing  that  this  relationship  in  a 
race  now  so  widely  scattered  can  only  be  through 
a  common  head,  we  do,  in  fact,  every  time  we 
use  the  word  'kind,'  declare  our  faith  in  the 
one  common  descent  of  the  whole  race  of  man." 
How  much  more  beautiful  does  the  word  appear 
when  we  apprehend  the  root  from  which  it  grew, 
it  being  the  acknowledgment  in  loving  deeds 
of  our  kinship  with  the  whole  human  family. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  transition  which 
some  words  have  undergone.  The  word  "silly  " 
originally  meant  "blessed,"  and  later  denoted 
" harmlessness "  and  "innocence."  What  a 
strange  metamorphose  of  the  moral  sense  before 
it  could  have  been  applied  as  an  epithet  of  con- 
tempt. "  Happy  "  Is  derived  from  "  hap,"  mean- 
ing chance.  How  unworthy  this  of  its  present 
significance  I  A  late  philological  work,  illus- 
trating the  moral  tendencies  of  words,  notes 
the  use  of  "hands  wanted,"  as  though  the  hands 
hired  had  neither  heads  nor  hearts — in  strange 
contrast  to  Bible  phraseology,  where  it  says, 
"The  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them' 
about  three  thousand  souls." 

The  downward  moral  tendency  of  words  is 
best  noted  in  the  mischievous  habit  of  cloaking 
immoralities  with  an  honorable  name,  thus  deck- 
ing deformities  in  the  robes  of  beauty  and  good- 
ness. Is  it  not  a  question  of  serious  import 
how  far  individualism  may  be  able  to  check 
this  tide  of  sinful  custom  ?  How  fitting  that 
there  should  be  an  ugly  name  for  an  ugly  thing. 
If  things  were  always  called  by  their  right 
names,  instead  of  putting  sweet  for  bitter,  and 
light  for  darkness,  many  a  soul  might  escape 
its  blind  and  hopeless  drifting  upon  the  seas  of 
guilt  and  ruin.  Look  at  the  word  which  arose 
in  high  life  in  Italy  as  a  cloak  for  death  by 
poisoning,  airetata,  meaning  "  death  assisted  ;" 
and  again,  in  France,  at  the  name  given  a  sub- 
tile poison  which  was  to  remove  troublesome 


relatives  who  stood  in  the  way  of  an  inherit- 
ance, "poudre  de  succession  ;"  at  the  term  "  mis- 
tress," as  designating  an  unnameable  woman  ; 
"Paramour,"  one  who  is  loved  very  affection- 
ately ;  and  again  at  "chevalier  d1  t'ndusfrie,"  the 
French  for  our  "  blackleg  "  and  "  sharper  ;M  and 
the  phrase,  "eau  de  vie,"  to  designate  that  fiery 
poison  which  the  Indian,  with  truer  instinct, 
terms  "fire-water."  The  Italian  calls  a  man 
accomplished  in  the  arts  the  "virtuous,"  vir- 
tuoso,  and  names  one  who  is  a  guide  a  "  Cice- 
rone," (would  Ocero  be  honored  r)  thus  degrad- 
ing men  and  virtues  by  improper  names. 

Much  of  the  frivolous  use  of  earnest  words 
grows  out  of  a  habit  of  exaggeration,  as  well  as 
inadequate  ideas  of  the  moral  fitness  of  lan- 
guage. Do  we  pause  to  think  what  we  mean 
when  we  "stigmatize" — brand  like  a  slave — 
men  and  things  as  a  "  pest "  or  "  plague  ?"  We 
vent  our  displeasure  on  many  a  harmless  affair 
by  naming  it  a  "nuisance,"  which  from  the 
French  nuire,  "to  harm,"  implies  positive  in- 
jury; and  our  daily  "annoyances,"  from  the 
Norman  origin,  become  actual  "hurts."  Our 
"repugnance"  denotes  a  "fighting  against," 
and  "reluctance"  tells  of  a  "death  struggle." 
That  which  we  often  term  "stupendous"  is 
scarce  impressive  enough  to  put  one  in  a 
"stupor  with  awe ;"  and  is  it  so,  that  when  we 
are  "astonished"  we  are  struck  with  ton- 
nerreJ — thunder. 

As  we  view  our  absurdities,  extravagancies, 
and  immoralities  in  words,  what  solemn  import 
has  that  voice  Divine  who  utters,  "  By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned !" 

It  is  a  matter  of  curious  interest,  and  edu- 
cational profit  to  children  and  youth,  to  discover 
what  a  record  of  inventions  is  preserved  in  the 
names  of  many  articles,  of  the  place  from  which 
they  came,  or  the  person  by  whom  invented. 
Thus,  "calico,"  from  Calicut,  and  "muslin," 
from  Mosul,  a  city  in  Turkey;  "sherry"  is 
sent  from  Xeres ;  the  "  pheasant "  came  from 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis;  the  "cherry"  from 
Cerasus,  a  city  in  Pontus ;  the  "peach"  from 
Persia,  and  "spaniels"  from  Spain  ;  "damask" 
and  "  damson,"  from  Damascus  ;  "  dimity ,** 
from  Damielta;  "cordwain,"  from  Cordova; 
"currants,"  from  Corinth;  "sarcenet,"  from 
Saracen  ;  "cambrics,"  from  Cambray;  "crape," 
from  Cyprus ;  "  indigo,"  from  India,  and 
"  agates  "  from  a  Sicilian  river,  named  Achates. 

The  importance  of  conveying  truthful  ideas 
in  correct  speech  can  not  be  too  rigidly  in- 
culcated. So  great  is  the  influence  of  words, 
in  educating  the  intellect  and  elevating  the 
moral  standard,  that  when  we  embody  an  idea 
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in  an  erroneous  word,  we  corrupt  the  very 
springs  of  (ruth  and  knowledge.  The  word 
"Gothic,"  as  applied  to  a  certain  style  of  archi- 
tecture, is  dearly  a  misnomer,  as  'it  belonged 
not  to  the  Goths,  but  to  many  Germanic  tribes, 
and  was  given  long  after  such  a  people  as  the 
Goths  had  ceased  to  be.  Hie  name  was  given 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Grecian  and  Italian 
styles,  in  contempt,  and  as  simply  barbarous. 
Who  can  but  smile  at  the  absurd  contradiction 
existing  in  the  word  "  dunce,"  unless  indeed  he 
be  ignorant  of  its  superior  origin.  The  word, 
singularly  enough,  arose  from  Duns  Scotus,  the 
great  teacher  of  the  Franciscan  order.  An  old 
writer  says,  "Whoso  surpasseth  Others  in  cav- 
iling, sophistry,  or  subtle  philosophy,  is  re- 
lated to  John  Scot,  and  is  henceforth  named  a 
'Duos !' "  Thus  it  seems  that  this  deep-thinker 
and  subtle-minded  man  has  given  us  a  word 
which,'  through  the  debris  of  years,  has  come 
to  be  used  in  irony  and  contempt.  Might  not 
the  offended  spirit  of  the  wise  "Duns "  justly 
be  indignant  ? 

But  more  mischievous  than  these  are'  those 
inaccurate  words  having  reference  to  religious 
truths,  as  "Unitarian,"  which  in  name  claims 
to  assert  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  "  Cath- 
olic," in  connection  with  Romanism.  Is  this 
not  in  name  giving  up  all  that  is  at  issue  be- 
tween us  ? 

There  is  a  curious  class  of  idioms  and  popu- 
lar phrases,  which  might  be  called  by  some 
mere  idle  words ;  but  so  significant  are  they  of 
thoughts  and  fancies;  seemingly  impossible  to 
convey  in  any  other  way,  I  can  scarce  class 
them  as  such.  The  "dickens!"  for  instance, 
or  the  "  deuce  1"  And  what  lights  and  shades 
of  meaning  dance  attendance  upon  the  inter- 
jectional  "  whew  1"  Reader,  can  you  supply  a 
sensible  word,  nay,  a  whole  retinue  of  them, 
which  will  express  the  sentiment,  surprise,  cha- 
grin, and  amusement,  each  and  all  combined, 
that  is  wrapped  in  that  one  little  word?  My 
sainted  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
probably  as  correct  and  cautious  as  most  of 
that  staid  body  of  men — Presbyterian  clergy- 
men— usually  are ;  bu  t  when  he  was  especially 
amused,  startled,  or  vexed,  he  would  occasion- 
ally make  use  of  the  phrase,  "My  stars!" 
Being  a  man  who  Invariably  lived  as  one  who 
must  "give  account,"  I  assure  you  that  the 
interjection  was  not  without  force. 

If  the  reader  is  not  altogether  wearied,  will 
he  look  yet  a  little  longer  at  the  Import  of  a  few 
words,  gathered  helter-skelter,  and  yet  de- 
manding a  notice  In  this  article.  Words  de- 
noting the  senses,  and  the  ideas  of  which  they 
are  the  outgrowth,  make  a  large'  and  curious 


donation  to  language.  What  subtle  threads 
these  to  connect  the  spiritual  and  the  sensual ! 
"  Sensual "  and  "  sense  "  come  down  to  us  with 
different  import,  though  from  the  same  origin — 
the  former  implying  a  devotion  of  all  the  powers 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  as  Goethe  has 
depicted  with  fearful  force  in  his  Mephis- 
tophiles,  and  the  latter  meaning  "  feeling,"  thus 
denoting  that  only  a.  man  of  feeling  is-  .a  man 
of  "sense."  Our  "disgust"  is  simply  "dis- 
taste;" "crudity"  implies  that  which  is  "un- 
cooked ;"  "premature,"  ripe  too  Nearly;  "caus- 
tic, "burning;"  "piquant,"  "stinging;  "saucy," 
"salted;"  "savory"  and  "insipid"  from  one 
root,  taper*,  to  taste ;  while  the  high  eulogy  we 
pronounce  upon  a  man  in  calling  him  a  "sapi- 
ent "  man,  is  merely  a  man  of  "  taste."  The 
word  "relish,"  from  releeker,  implies — O  fas- 
tidious reader— -to  lick  the:  lips  I  Such  words 
as  "faacy,"  "phantont,"  "phenomena,"  "the- 
ory," "speculate,"  "envy,"  "intoition,"  "prov- 
idence," and  many  ethers,  have  been  coined 
from  ideas 'produced  by  sight  The  word  "can- 
dor," from'  Candidas,  meaning  "  shining  white," 
receives  additional  beauty  from  this  signifi- 
cance; and  "eccentric"  indicates  a  departure 
from  the  center— a  "iying  off  in  a  tangent." 

The  word  "stipulation,"  (romstipula,  a  straw, 
has  its  origin  in  a  Roman  custom  of  breaking  a 
straw  between  parties  tliat  would,  make  a .  mu- 
tual engagement.  In  the  word  "library"  we 
preserve  the  fact  that  books  were  once  written 
on  the  bark,  of  trees-nAfer — and  in  "paper" 
we  are  reminded  of  the  Egyptian  "papyrus," 
which  furnished  the  material  for  writing.  Tlii 
word  "chap"  is  an  abbreviation  of  "chapman," 
meaning  "customer."  Thus  the  phrases,  "a 
queer  chap,"  a  "queer  customer" — the  latter 
being  shortened  more  innocently  than  at  first 
might  be  supposed  to  a  "  queer  cuss !"  Ap- 
ropos of  epithets,  "scamp"  and  "scoundrel" 
are  of  military  birth— the  former  from  excampo, 
a  "deserter,"  and  the  latter  from  the  Italian 
sconderi  ruolo,  to  abscond  at  roll-call. 

The  appellatives,  "Jack,"  "Jacke  fool,"  "boot- 
jack," "  kitchen  jade;"  etc.,  originated  in  apply- 
ing the  word  "Jack"  to  an  object  of  contempt 
and  slight;  but  Tyrwhitt  makes  the  word  a 
curious  mixture  of  fancy  and  opprobrium  when 
he  says,  "  Most  nations  give  the  name  of  their 
favorite  'dish  to  their  moat  facetious  attendant 
on  every  mountebank."  Thus  the  French  call 
him  "  Jean  Potage,"  the  Germans  uffans 
Wurstf  that  is,  Jack  sausage;  and  the 'En- 
glish signify  him  with  (he  title  of'uJaek  pud- 
ding;" by  the  Dutch  he  is  called  "Pickle 
Herring,"  and  the  Italians  name  Mm  "Maca- 
roni." Foot-boys,  who  were  kept  to  turn  spits 
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and  poll  boots,  wore  Usually  called  M  Jades,"  so 
when  machine*  were  invented  for  the  sane 
purposes' they  received  the  same  appellation.  - 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  a  man  who 
is  gloomy  or  morose  as  *  saturnine/'  or  of  a 
light-hearted  temperament  as  "mercurial,"  or 
of  one  that  is.  "jovial  "  as  having  been  born 
under  the  planet  Jupiter,  that  having  the  credit 
of  being  the  joy  fates t  star  of  all.  The  origin 
of  such  words  is  pi  am ;  bat  the  reader  may  not 
have  at  hand  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
"  sardonic"  it  is  not  f  Satanic,"  as  some  have 
supposed^  Palm's  Greek  Lexicon  calls  it  the 
"Sardinian  laugh,"  and  says  st  was  caused  by 
eating  a  plant  in  Sardinia,  of  which  they  who 
ate  did  die  laughing. 

There  is  a  curious  little  bit  of  history  hanging 
by  the  word  "emolument"  The  old  Romans 
called  that  tithe  of  the  grist  which  weat  to  the 
miller  liis  "emolumentum,"  hence  Our  present 
use  of  the  word  ;  and  she-  word  "  salary "  is 
from  salariAm,  which  primarily  meant  "  money 
for  salt,"  the  Roman  soldiers  receiving  a  part 
of  their  pay  in  salt 

But  this  dissertation  on  words'  is  leading  me, 
whither?  One  of  those  subtile  threads  of  which 
we  have  spoken  fastens  my  eye  upon  the  page 
of  an  antique  book  before  me,  from  which  I 
would  quote  in  closing,  "Words  fitly  spoken 
are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 


UNREASONABLE  DEMANDS. 


THAT  human  nature,  is  haman  nature  all 
the  world  over  is  a  self-evident  truth ; 
and  that  human  nature  is  not  angelic  nature 
is  no  less  plain.  Whatever  pretensions,  it  may 
set  forth,  and  however  unctuous  lips  may  natter 
it,  it  will,  when  closely  scrutinized,  exhibit  die 
same  unchanging  characteristics— weakness,  fal- 
libility, imperfection — all  tending  to  the  con- 
firmation of  that  great  anthropologic  doctrine, 
the  innate  depravity  of  men. 

Bo*  "what  is  this  depravity  about  which 
doughty  knights  are  always  running  tilt  in  tbeo^ 
logical  tournaments  ? 

Some  understand  by  jt  that  every' man  is  as 
bad  as  he  possibly  can  be.  While  I  totally  dis- 
claim this  view,  it  is  enough  for  my -object  to 
say  that  by  depravity  I  mean  the  lapse  of  man 
from  his  original  good  estate.  There  is  a  per- 
fect standard  of  the  •  true  and .  the  right,  and 
from  that  man  has  fallen  j  not  out  man,  not 
men  in  distinction  from  women,  but  mankind— 
the  whole  race. 

To  expect  absolute: perfection,  therefore,  is 
simply  to  expect  the  impossible.  Why,  then,  is 


it  looked  for  in  a  minister's  wife  ?  la  she  not 
Included  in  the  race  I  Does  she  not  belong  to 
mankind  ? 

It  may  do  as  a  matter  of  poetry  and  gauntry 
to  explai«  "the  weaker  vessel"  as  meaning  that 
she  is  made  of  finer  material.  But  whea  we 
come  to  the  prose,  the  real  gist  of  the  qoectiot, 
it  is  another  thing.  Even  if  we  could  be  oMiv 
ions  of  the  Sacred  Record,  man's  frequent  and 
pointed  allusions  would  totally  preclude  igno- 
rance, that  the  tempter 

•   ■/  ■  "btttaad 

■  Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 
,  Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe." 

.  Now,  since  the.  minister's  wife  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant from  our  great  grandmother,  why  it 
it  that  just  here  is  sought  the  unattainable? 
Yet,  from  their  own  showing,  you  are  forced  to 
the  .conclusion  that  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  a  veritable  angel  should  be  let  down  from 
paradise  for  the  special  purpose  of  officiating 
as  madam  of  their  parish. 

A  doctor's  wife  has  no  responsibility  in  re- 
spect to  her  husband's  patients ;  a  lawyer's  wife 
has  none  in  respect  to  her  husband's  clients; 
but  the  minister's  wife  is  regarded  as  owing 
special  and  important  duties  to  all  and  to  each 
of  her  husband's  parishioners.  This  has  bat 
little  application,  of  course,  to  the  city;  and 
there  are,  doubtless,  country  societies  without 
number  which  may  also  be  excepted  ;  societies 
which  are  very  far  from  expecting  in  their  min- 
ister's wife  the  character  of  an  angel,  or  seeking 
from  her  the  work  of  an  archangel.  Let  no- 
body put  on  the  cap  whom  the  cap  does  not  fit 

But  it  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  there  are 
multitudes  who  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
find  in  this  piece  of  humanity  a  combination  of 
all  the  virtues  in  the  calendar.  With  vigor  of 
body  and  mind,  and  with  soundness  of  bead 
and  heart,  she  must  possess  unfaltering  cour- 
age, unexampled  humility,  untiring  patience, 
unswerving  fidelity,  unflagging  zeal,  unfailing 
prudence,  and  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible 
sweetness  of  temper.  She  must  be  at  once  a 
model  of  liberality  and  a  model  of  frugality. 
She  must  be  endowed  with  that  tact  which 
never  gives  offense,  and  with  that  faculty— 
"the  Yankee-term  for  saveir fait*  "—which  can 
make  a  great  deal  out  of  little,  and  much  out 
of  nothing,  and  which  so  kind  or  amount  of 
difficulties  can  possibly  baffle. 

She  must  be  an  accomplished  lady,  al**y* 
on  band  for.  parlor  company,  and  an  efficient 
drudge,  always  on  hand  for  kitchen  operations. 
She  and  her  household  must  always  be  clad  in 
fine  scarlet— never  too  fine,  or  woe  betide  her— 
though  to  accomplish  this  she  is  not  anfn- 
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quently  obliged  to  resort  to  a  brain  fuH  of  con- 
trivance and  a  purse  full  of  emptiness. 

She  may  be  young  and  inexperienced;  buf- 
fer all  that  she  must  preside  m  the  prayer-meet-' 
ings,  in  the  sewing  circles,  and  in1  all1  the  be- 
nevolent associations.  She  may  have  a  flock 
of  little  ones  to  tie  her  at  home,  yet  she  must 
always  be  visiting  the  sick,  and  always'  looking 
after  the  well.  She  may  be  the  teacher  of  her 
children;  besides  making  and  mending  every 
one  of  their  garments,  yet  she  must  hospitably 
entertain  all  the  angels,  alias  agents,  who  may 
travel  that  way,'  and  Whom  the  doctors,  the 
"  squires,"  and  the  brethren  in  general,  do  not 
find  it  quite  convenient  to  accommodate.  She 
must  do  this','  too,  without  running  a  farthing 
into  debt.  With  general  courtesy  to  all,  she 
may  yet  desire  tb  beon  terms  of  more  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  some  two  or  three  famines. 
But  this  must  not'  be  thought  of  for  a  single 
moment  ';  for  it  would  never  do  for  the  minister's 
wife  to  prefer  one  before  another. 

She  must  fill  up  all  the  short-comings  of  her 
husband,  atone  for  all  his-  offenses,  and'  be  the 
scape-goat  for  the  greater  part  of  his  blunders. 
In  brief,  she  must  do  every  thing  In  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  manner. 
And  if  there  be  any  excellence  I  have  failed  to 
enumerate,  that  excellence  she  must  by  no 
means  fail  to  possess.  Moreover,  her  children 
must  be  little  specimens  of  the  same  Immacu- 
late character — perfect  patterns  bf  childish  pro- 
priety— walking  miniatures  of  herself.  In  fact, 
they,  too,  must  be  let  down  from  paradise,  as  * 
special  example  to  the  parish  juveniles.  ■ 

The  following  advertisement  is  a  poetic  sum- 
mary of  what  is  often  looked  for: 

"  Wanted— a  perfect  lady. 

Delicate,  gentle,  refined. 
With  ovary  beauty  of  person. 

And  every  endowment  of  miud ; 
Fitted  by  early  culture 

To  move  in  fashionable  life,  - 
And  thine  a  cam  in  the  parlor : . 

Wanted — a  minister's  wife  ! 

Wanted— a  thorough-bred  worker, 

Who  well  to  her  household  looks- 
Shall  we  see  wr  money  wasted 

By  extravagant  Irish  cook*  ? 
Who  cuts  the  daily  expenses 

With  economy  sharp  as  a  knife. 
And  washes  and  scrubs  in  the  kitchen  t 

Wasted — a  minister's  wife  1 
A  '  very  domestic  person  ;' 

To  callers  she  must  not  be  out ; 
/  It  has  such  a  bad  appearance 

For  htr  to  be  gadding  about ; 
Only  to  visit  the  parish 

Every  year  of  her  lite, 
And  attend  the  funerals  and  weddings : 

Wanted— a  minister's  wife." 

Consider  the  mountain  weight  of  responsi- 
bility which  these  requisitions  throw  upon  the 


Minister  I  He  may  meet  with  one  whose  beauty 
and  grace  strike  his  fancy,  and  whose  modest 
virtues  are  fitted  to  win  his  heart.  But  he  must . 
not  fall  In  love  like  other-  men.  Before  the 
smallest  ripple  of  affection  is  suffered  to  agitate 
his  being  he  must  ascertain  whether  she  would  - 
prove  an  efficient  manager  of  a  Dorcas  society. 
He  should  not  seek  a  wife  to  sympathise  in  his 
tastes  and  charm  his  weary  hours,  but  one  who 
can  'preside  with  equanimity  in  a  social,  meet- 
ing. It  might  shorten  his  trial  were  the  lady 
elect,  before  he  is  fully  committed  to  her,  to 
spend  a  month  on  probation  among  his  people- 
But  lit  may  be. asked  what  claims  the  society 
Ins  upon  the  minister's  wife  ?  That  must  de- 
pend upon  the  compact  between  her  and  them. 
What  salary  do  they  pay  her?  If  they  make  a 
certain  appropriation, .  with  the  understanding 
that  they  are  to  be  requited  by  value,  received 
in  her  labors  among  them,  she  is  under  mani- 
fest obligation  to  meet  this  requisition.  If  they 
make  no  such  appropriation  she  .is  legally  free 
from  all  responsibility. 

Do  you  ask  again,  ,  what  then  does  the  min- 
ister's wife  owe  her  husband's  people?  Most 
emphatically  I  answer,  making*  Legally,  she 
is  as  free  foam  all  obligation  to  the  society  as  if 
she  lived  in  Beloochistan. 

But  there  is  a  higher  view.  From  sympathy 
with  her  husband  in  his  ministerial  work — the 
noblest  ever  given  man  to  do — she  owes  his 
people  any  such  labors  as  she  can  give  them 
consistently  with  those  home-duties  which  are 
primal  and  always  paramount.  She  owes  them 
exactly  what  every  other  Christian  woman  in 
the  parish  owes  them,  the  influence  of  her  char- 
acter and  example  in  favor  of  all.  that  is  nobis, 
and  good,  and  true. 

:  But  whatever  services  she  may  render  them, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  in  the  least  degree  professional  or 
official  services.  Her  influence,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  any  other  woman  ;  although,  from  her 
husband's  position*  that  influence  is  more  widely 
extended. .  Brought  into  frequent,  contact  with 
all  grades  of  society,  her  lines  of.  influence  are 
indefinitely  multiplied,  and  all  the  womanly  ex- 
cellence wrought  into  her  life  is  thus  more 
widely  mirrored  forth.  The  beautiful  example, 
as  a  wife  and  mother,  which  we  so  admire  in 
Victoria,  derived  its  peculiar  potency,  not  from 
her  being  queen,  but  from  the  fact  that,  as 
queen,  the  luster  of  her  character  in  these  pri- 
vate relations  shines  forth  upon  the  whole 
world. 

If  the  family  duties  of  a  minister's  wife  are 
such  ae  to  make,  it  inconsistent  for  her  to  be 
prominent  in  society  matters,  she  ought  not  to 
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attempt  it  She  is  then  bound  to  save  her 
strength  for  home  use,  especially  for  cheering 
and  sustaining  her  husband  in  his  arduous  toils. 
From  the  best  of  motives,  she  may  sometimes 
urge  herself  to  more  than  this,  but  in  that  case 
you  may  be  sure  there  is  something  morbid 
about  her  conscience.  The  fact  that  the  par- 
sonage income,  is  generally  very  limited,  often 
constitutes  an  imperative  reason  for  her  de- 
voting more  time  to  her  own  family  than  many 
others. 

Of  course  there  are  emergencies,  such  as  we 
passed  through  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
when  every  patriotic  woman,  were  she  a  hun- 
dred-fold wife  or  mother,  is  called  to  special 
duties  and  sacrifices.  When  our  country  needs 
our  services  in  the  great  struggle  for  right  and 
freedom,  it  is  no  time  to  hesitate  between  con- 
flicting claims. 

There  are  also  seasons  of  unusual  religious 
interest,  which  bring  their  unusual  demands. 
If  at  such  times,  by  some  word  of  counsel  to 
the  perplexed,  and  of  comfort  to  the  troubled 
heart,  she  can  assist  in  leading  sinners  to 
Christ,  the  faithful  minister's  wife  will  seek  oat 
such  opportunities  as  one  of  her  highest  privi- 
leges. Thus  from  love  to  her  Master  and 
sympathy  with  her  husband,  she  freely  gives 
the  flock  a  service  which  they  could  not  require. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FOOD. 

NUMBER  XII. 


DIGESTION. 

IT  had  not  been  our  intention  to  follow  our 
cooked  dishes,  systematically,  beyond  the 
point  of  losing  their  identity.  But  when,  in 
our  last,  we  were  discussing  the  best  manner 
of  disposing  of  them,  so  many  reasons  for  our 
opinions  came  along  asking  to  be  said,  that  we 
have  concluded  to  say  some  of  them.  And, 
after  all,-  is  not  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of 
taking  such  things ;  that  is,  with  their  reasons, 
when  such  reasons  can  be  given?  For  exam- 
ple, in  our  last  we  urged  the  importance  of 

EATING  SLOWLY, 

a  fact  that  has  been  uttered,  and  repeated,  and 
iterated,  and  reiterated  till  almost  every  one  is 
familiar  with  it.  And  yet  men  who  use  their 
brains  to  some  purpose  on  other  subjects,  such 
men  as  most  of  aH  need  such  admonitions,  go 
on  "  bolting  "  their  food  just  as  usual,  till  sud- 
denly brought  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
obliged  to  think  oh  this  subject.  Indeed,  such 
is  our  ignorance  of  physiology  that  it  is  of  very 
little  use  to  g'rve  mere  directions  to  most  people 


until  loss  of  health  compels  them  to  think. 
But  the  attention  of  many  would  doubtless  be 
arrested  if  they  could  observe  the  process  of 
digestion ;  it,  for  example,  they  could  sit  beside 
Dr.  Beaumont  and  peer  into  the  stomach  of  St 
Martin. 

And  if  we  could  do  that,  our  first  observation 
would  be  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach 
lies  in  folds  or  rugae,  and  that  when  empty  its 
sides  collapse  and  meet  each  other.  When  a 
portion  of  food  is  introduced  the  rugse  close 
upon  it,  and  by  a  gentle  muscular  motion  dif- 
fuse it  throughout  the  cavity,  mingling  it  thor- 
oughly with  the  gastric  juice  that  is  continually 
exuding  from  little  vessels  which  have  their 
infinitesimal  orifices  all  over  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  action  continues  from  fifty  to 
eighty  seconds,  and  then  the  coats  relax  and 
are  ready  to  receive  another  portion,  upon  which 
they  act  in  the  same  manner.  This  gives  us  a 
pretty  exact  indication  of  the  time  that  ought  to 
elapse  between  the  swallowing  of  the  several 
monthfuls — about  a  minute  at  least,  and  in 
order  to  be  quite  safe,  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Even  liquid  foods  require  the  same  amount 
of  time.  But  how  many  of  us  allow  a  whole 
minute  to  elapse  between  our  separate  mouth- 
Ms  of  soup  ?  or  of  bread  and  milk  ?  The  large 
quantity,  of  liquid  which  thus  forces  its  way 
along  must  necessarily  drown  this  action  to 
some  extent;  and  then  the  larger  pieces  of 
bread  usually  washed  down  would  present  a 
difficult  material  for  ready  diffusion.  But  mush 
and  milk,  as  some  folks  eat  it,  must  be  worse 
still.  We  may  not  be  able  to  say  positively 
how  much  it  gets  masticated;  but  judging  from 
appearances  it  must  go  down  in  pretty  much 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  is  taken  into  the 
mouth.  And  veterans  at  that  business  would 
probably  greet  us  with  a  hearty  guffaw  if  we 
should  ask  them  how  much  they  chew  their 
mush  and  milk.  But  now  imagine  the  rug* 
of  a  stomach  distended  with  liquid  trying  in 
vain  to  close  upon  the  floating  masses  of  mush 
which  yet  demand  more  than  ordinarily  vigorous 
action.  A  similar  difficulty  occurs  when  food 
is  washed  down  with  drinks  of  any  kind. 

All  these  fluids  are  absorbed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  before  gastric  digestion  takes  place. 
The  common  consistency  to  which  fluid  foods 
are  reduced  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  food  after  proper  mastication  and 
insalivation.  The  food  when  tints  prepared  for 
deglutition  does  not  need  any  drink  to  wash  it 
down  or  to  prepare  it  for  gastric  auction. 

We  find  in  this  style  of  gastric  action  also 
the  grounds  of  our  criticisms  on  mushes  as 
foods,  even  when  eaten  with  other  trimmings 
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than  milk,  and  the  reason  for  making  them  so 
stiff  that  they  will  demand  mastication,  and 
also  for  the  direction  to  eat  bread  with  them. 
Here  also  lie  the  reasons  for  some  of  our  ob- 
jections to  griddle-cakes.  Their  usual  trim- 
mings  make  them  slip  down  readily,  while  their 
texture  does  not  favor  a  speedy  diffusion. 
Hence  the  oppressive,  almost  choking  sensa- 
tion after  a  rapid  meal  on  griddle-cakes. 

SATISFACTION. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  gastric 
juice  which  the  stomach  is  able  to  secrete  at 
each  meal  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  system,  and  that  if  the  food  is  introduced 
with  proper  deliberation  the  two  will  be  mingled 
at  once  in  proportions  suitable  for  perfect  diges- 
tion. When  the  solvent  is  all  taken  up  the  fact 
is  made  known  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  com- 
municated to  the  brain,  and  if  the  latter  is 
ready  to  recognise  it,  the  announcement  is, 
"  You  have  eaten  enough."  If  the  man  stops 
then,  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  continues.  If 
his  digestive  apparatus  is  in  fair  condition,  and 
his  food  wholesome  and  well  assorted,  he  is  in 
a  happy  condition ;  and  after  a  brief  play-spelt 
he  need  give  no  further  thoughts  to  the  matter. 
This  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  a  very  delicate 
and  yet  a  very  definite  sensation ;  but  it  is  on* 
which  very  few  people  ever  experience,  either 
through  lack  of  compliance  with  the  conditions 
for  securing  it,  or  through  lack  of  observation. 
If  the  subject  pays  no  attention  to  this  admoni- 
tion a  feeling  of 

SATRT7 

ensues,  and  the  next  telegram  is,  "  You  have 
eaten  too  much."  ■  In  case  of  too  rapid  deglu- 
tition this  last  is  likely  to  be  the  first  and  the 
only  message  sent,  for  the  gastric  juice,  not 
having  an  opportunity  to  measure  itself  exactly 
with  the  food  as  it  entered,  could  not  decide 
just  when  there  was  "enough."  The  results 
are,  not  that  the  system  is  taxed  to  supply  more 
gastric  juice  for  the  digestion  of  this  super- 
abundant quantity,  but  that  the  latter  must  be 
imperfectly  digested.  Those  portions  of  food 
which,  on-  account  of  their  greater  comminution 
or  more  deliberate  introduction,  were  most  fully 
incorporated  with  the  gastric  juice,  pass  duly 
out  of  the  pyloric  orifice  as  chyme,  to  go  on 
through  the  stages  of  intestinar* digestion,  enter 
the  blood  and  nourish  the  system.  But  the 
remaining  portion,  not  digested  or  but  very  im- 
perfectly acted  upon,  is  largely  left  to  the  chem- 
ical changes  consequent  upon  the  high  temper- 
ature of  the  liquid  mass;  in  other  words  it 
begu»  -to, decay-  After  a  few  hours,  the  time 
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depending  on  the  amount  of  excess,  the  health 
of  the  stomach,  eio,  this  state  of  things  mani- 
fests itself  by  the  feeling  of  oppression,  the 
generation  of  gases,  and  the  acidified  eructa- 
tions. If  the  digestive  organs  are  strong,  the 
whole  of  the  offending  mass  may  be  thrown  up. 
This  is  the  least  hurtful  disposition  to  be  made 
of  it,  and  the  movement  may  be  assisted  by 
liberal  draughts  of  warm  water.  If  the  stomach 
is  not  equal  to  this,  the  mass  will  probably  be 
run  off  in  a  diarrhea.  If  the  quantity  was  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  gentle 
exercise  is  kept  up  for  a  long  while,  it  may  be 
worked  off  with  less  violence,  but  never  with- 
out injury,  whether  recognized  or  not. 

Overeating  is  almost  a  universal  fault,  and 
its  prevalence  is  greatly  increased  by  the  use 
of  stimulants  and  condiments  of  various  kinds, 
and  by  a  too  free  use  of  flesh  meat,  all  of  which, 
by  exciting  the  stomach  to  over-exertion,  help 
to  deliver  it  sometimes  of  its  load  ;  but  they  do 
not  help  to  its  proper  digestion  and  appropria- 
tion as  nourishment  for  the  system.  If  any  one 
doubt  this  prevalence  of  over-eating  let  him 
try  to  see  how  often  he  can  succeed  in  recog- 
nizing the  right  moment  to  stop,  and  in  obeying 
it  promptly,  and  how  many  other  people  he  can 
find  to  do  the  same. 

But  there  is  another  cause  for  acidity  of  the 
stomach  which  ought  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is 
the  introduction  of  any  indigestible  substance, 
or  of  any  digestible  substance  in  pieces  too 
large  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  This 
will  rarely  happen  if  the  directions  already 
given  for  mastication  be  carefully  observed. 
Otherwise  large  pieces  of  meat,  or  of  any  tough 
or  hard  substance,  but  especially  vegetables, 
such  as  beets,' carrots,  or  even  potatoes,  will 
become  rancid  and  cause  much  disturbance  ia 
the  stomach.  After  some  time  they  are  usually 
permitted  to  pass  into  the.  intestines,  but  even 
there  the  mischief  is  continued,  and  they  may 
even  be  voided  in  an  undigested  state,  as  is 
often  noticed  in  the  case  of  children.  It  is 
always  indicative  of  something  wrong  and  should 
be  corrected.  Children  that  have  not  teeth 
enough,  or  sufficient  judgment  to  chew  their 
food  properly,  should  not  be  taxed  with  articles 
demanding  careful  mastication.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  right  to  say  that  they  should  not  be 
fed  with  either  vegetables  or  meats,  and  such 
food  as  is  given  them  should  be  capable  of 
ready  mastication,  and  their  mothers  should 
see  to  it  that  they  acquire  proper  habits  in  that 
respect.  Nothing  but  ignorance,  and  slavery 
to  a  most  perverse  habit,  can  .account .  for  our 
gluttonous  haste  in  deglutition.  Certainly  it  is 
not  for  real  enjoyment  in  the  act  of  eating  or  in 
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Ita  results.  The  gratification  of  the  taste  de- 
pends not  upon  the  quantity  we  swallow,  bat 
upon  its  presence,  and  even  its  continued  pres- 
ence: in  the  mouth.  The  true  epicure  eats 
slowly ;  the  man  who  has  any  rational  care  for 
his  health  eats  slowly;  and  the  Christian  who 
has  a  proper  feeling  of  responsibility  to  his 
Maker  far  the  welfare  of  soul  or  body  eats 
slowly.  If  we  have  but  ten  minutes  in  which 
to  eat,  it  is  better  even  then  to  eat  slowly ;  for, 
as  we  have,  said  before,  the  benefit  we  derive 
from  our  food  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
quantity  we  eat  as  upon  its  thorough  digestion. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  STOMACH 

has  much  to  do  with  the  rapidity  of  gastric 
action.  One  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  is 
the  normal  internal  heat,  and  this  is  not  in- 
creased by  the  process  of  healthy  digestion. 
To  secure  this  temperature  there  is  no  necessity 
for  resorting  to  any  affirmative  measures,  no 
extra  wrappings,  no  testing  with  thermometers, 
or  any  such  nonsense.  Nature  will  attend  to 
that  well  enough  if  we  do  not  interfere  with  her. 

"And  who  does  interfere  with  her  in  this 
respect?"  ■ 

We  might  reply  that  we  all  do,  more  or  less, 
and  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  in  saying  so ;  but 
if  we  should  especially  accuse  the  most  '*  tem- 
perate," doubtless  •  they  would  feel  aggrleved.' 
"CoM  water,"  "cold  water,"  has  been  so  be- 
sung  and  bepralsed  that  a  man  is  almost  tested 
for  his  virtue  by  the  amount  of  cold  water  that 
he  drinks.  On  the  other  side  we  shall  hear 
the  use  of  cold  water  denounced  and  avoided. 
Men  Will  drink  water  infused  with  tea  and 
cofle*,  ale,  lager  beer,  and  wine,  and  even-  wine 
and  water  mixed,  but  never  water  alone;  that 
would  be  too  gross.  Now  all  this  is  thoughtless, 
not  to  call  it  by  any  harsher  name.  The  truth 
lies  between  the  two.  We  do  not  believe  that 
nature  ever  intended  us  for  such  thirsty  creat- 
ures as  we  are.  This  comes  mostly  of  our 
eating  too  largely  of  condiments— including 
sugar  and  salt— and  too  little  fruit  However, 
let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  If  we  must  have 
"something  to  drink,"  nothing  is  better  than 
water,  acidulated  sometimes  in  hot  weather  with 
the  freshest  and  purest  fruit  juices.  Water  is 
the  best  possible  diluent  for  all  the  condiments 
with  which  we  burn  up  or  pickle  down'  our 
tissues.  But  it  should  not  be  taken  with  our 
food.  It  diminishes  the  flow  from  the  salivary 
glands,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  interferes  with 
the  gastrlfying  of  our  food.  It  is  no  worse, 
however,  in  this  respect  than  any  other  liquid 
taken  in  the  same  quantity,  and  it  is  negatively 
better  than  most  others,  since,  If  perfectly  pure, 


and,  therefore,  perfectly  soft,  it  contains  no 
poisons. 

But  one  of  the  most  hurtful  results  of  water 
drinking  arises  from  the  fact  that  We  commonly 
insist  on  having  it  very  cold.  The  temperature 
of  the  stomach  Is  necessarily  reduced  by  a 
drink  of  ice  water,  and  if  food  be  in  the  stomach 
at  the  time,  the  process  of  digestion  is  stopped, 
gradually  to  be  resumed  as  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem is  able  to  impart  sufficient  warmth  to  restore 
the  normal  temperature.  Even  when  there  is 
no  food  in  the  stomach,  ice  water  is  not  whole- 
some. The  shock  is  too  great  from  the  intro- 
duction of  much  cold  fluid  immediately  into  the 
center  of  the  system.  Ice  is  safer,  because  it 
takes  more  time  to  dissolve  it,  and  to  diffuse  its 
coldness.  The  unwholesomeness  of  ice  water 
is  plainly  indicated  by  the  craving  with  which 
we  come  to  desire  it  I  once  knew  a  person  of 
literary  pursuits  who  happened  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  taking  a  glass  of  ice  water  at  about  a 
stated  hour  each  day.  He  soon  came  to  experi- 
ence a  wretchedly  uncomfortable  feeling  when 
(his  was  omitted.  Did  he  therefore  argue  that 
his  ■  idiosyncrasy  demanded  that  glass  of  ice 
water  ?  No,  the  latter  was  promptly  recognized 
as  a  hurtful  stimulant,  and  as  promptly  re- 
nounced. In  a  short  time  the  craving  ceased, 
and  the  man  was  no  longer  a  slave  to  a  glass 
of  ice'  water. 

Hot  drinks  are  debilitating,  though  induciag 
habits  quite  as  tyrannical  as  the  cold.  Our 
soups  and  puddings  are  often  taken  too  hot, 
and  when  alternated  with  ice  water  the  effect 
on  the  teeth,  as  well  as  upon  the  stomach,  is 
injurious. 

HUHGSR. 

In  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  gastric  cavity  we  find 
one  that  is  very  significant  In  a  febrile  state 
of  the  system,  and,  indeed,'  fn  many  other  con- 
ditions of  illness,  no  gastric  juice  is  secreted. 
Turn  over  this  fact  as  we  may,  the  inevitable 
consequence  is  apparent,  no  food  can  be  di- 
gested. What  then  ?  Why,  of  course,  that  no 
food  should  be  eaten.  Dr.  Beaumont  says, 
"No  solvent  can  be  secreted  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  food  is  as  insoluble  in  the 
stomach  asl  lead  would  be  under  ordinary  dr- 
cuknstancesi" 

What  we  are  able  to  digest,  what  is  needed 
2nd  can  be  useel  by  the  system,  will  be  called 
for,  the  call  being  recognized  as  hunger.  Phys- 
iologists have  not  yet  been  able  to  account  for 
this  feeling  definitely,  but  as  it  co-exists  with  a 
supply  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
m  some  way  dependent  thereupon.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain— if  we  are  sot  hungry  we 
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should  not  eat  any  thing;,  for  we  can  not  digest 
it.  Sick  people  are  often'  importuned  to  say 
what  they  would  like,  and  what  they  think  they 
can  eat,  and  food  Is  brought  and  urged  upon 
them,  when  perhaps  the  stomach,  nay,  the  whole 
being,  revolts  at  the  mention  of  food.  It' is' not 
necessary  for  a  sick  man  to  eat  regularly  and 
constantly  to  prevent  his  starving  to  death. 
The  vital  powers  are  busy  elsewhere,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  wffl  not -digest  l"he  food  if  we 
put  it  in.  It  often  happens,  especially  in  case 
of  fevers,  that  the  patient  goes  without  eating 
for  days.  The  system(  to  be  sure,  wastes  away, 
but  every  attempt' to  prevent  it  by  eating  is  a 
failure,  and  worse' than  a  failure.  Often,  if  the 
patient  goes  entirely  wtihout  food  on  the  first 
attack  of  indisposition,  nature  will  effect  a  speedy 
restoration,  not  by  virtue  of  the  curative  power 
of  abstinence,  but  because  not  interfered  with 
by  a  call  to  digest  food.  Instead,  then,  of 
tempting,  or  even  asking  the  patient  to  eat,  we 
may  safely  wait  until  his  hunger  prompts  him 
to  call  for  something  to  eat.  But  in  that  case, 
as  in  all  cases  after  fasting,  the  amount  given 
shotiKF  be  small  at  first,  as  the  stomach  is  weak 
from  inaction.  It  should  perhaps  be  a  little 
oftener  repeated  than  io  health,  but  this  habit 
of  giving  food  once  an  hour  is  not  physiological. 
Unless  in  extreme  cases,  once  in  three  hours  is 
often  enough,  and  then  food  that  requires  some 
mastication  is  better  than  soups  and  gruels. 

There  is,  in  some  kinds  of  dyspepsia,  an 
uneasy  feeling  in  the  stomach  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  hunger.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  true  hunger  by  its  inappeasability.  Of 
course  this  can  not  be  used  as  a  guide.  While 
generally  the  supply  of  food  may  be  regulated 
by  the  demands  of  hunger,  if  the  food  be  taken 
in  a  proper  manner,  yet  the  converse  is  much 
more  invariable,  that  nothing  should  be  taken 
when  hunger  does  not  demand  it.  This  rule 
is  constantly  and  grossly  violated  every  day. 
Some  are  too  lazy  to  eat ;  that  is,  they  have  not 
been  engaged  In  sufficiently  active  exercise  to 
create  an  appetite ;  they  have  not  used  up  the 
food  already  taken.  They  should'eat  positively 
nothing  until  the  time  for  the  next  meal.  Some 
are  too  tired  to  eat ;  what  they  need  then  is  rest. 
They  say  it  rests  them  to  eat,  but  in  fact  it 
exhausts  them  far  more  than  it  would  to  let  the 
muscles  or  the  brains  recover  partially  through 
appropriation  of  the  nourishment  already  In  the 
blood,  thus  giving  the  vital  powers  a  chance 
for  the  manufacture  of  gastric  juice  for  the 
coming  meal.  After  a  half  hour's  rest  they  will 
be  far  better  able  to  eat  with  safety  to  the 
digestive  organs.  This  exhaustion,  excepting 
in  eases  of  prolonged  fasting,  is  due  not  so 
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much  to  the  lack  of  food  as  to  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  assimilate  nutrition  from  the  blood, 
where  it  exists  for  a  long  time  after  it  has  been 
derived  from  the  food.  And  the  faintness  that 
is  often  experienced  from  lack  of  an  accustomed 
meal  is  more  frequently  due  to  nervous  disor- 
der, or  to  a  craving  for  stimulus  than  to  real 
inanition. 

RIGT7LA*rrY  IN  EATING. 

The  stomach  is  greatly  governed  by  habit  in' 
preparing  the  supply  of  the  gastric  juice;  it 
commonly  is  ready  to  do  its  part  against  the 
hour  when  we  have  taught  it  to  expect  its  food  ; 
and  as  the  food  and  the  gastric  juice  must  meet, 
this  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  of  argu- 
ments for  regularity  in  the  preparation  of  meals. 
A  whole  volume  of  dissertation  on  men,  order, 
and  housewifely  propriety,  would  not  have  the 
force  of  this  one  fact,  duly  considered  with 
reference  to  its  influence  upon  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  household.  The  hours  for 
eating,  then,  should  be  intelligently  fixed,  well 
known  to  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and 
scarcely  ever  deviated  from.  Even  the  absence 
of  some  loved  one,  or  the  tardiness  of  guests, 
should  not  keep  the  meal  waiting  above  a  few 
minutes,  except  on  occasions  so  extraordinary 
as  to  excuse  the  inevitable  sacrifice  of  health. 
A  guest  who  is  carelessly  late  should  be  taught 
better  manners,  and  one  who  is  unavoidably  so 
will  only  be  the  more  pained  and  embarrassed 
if  he  has  kept  the  others  waiting.  But  for  the 
housekeeper  to  break  up  this  regularity  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  her  work,  or  her  visiting,  is 
quite  inexcusable,  except  upon  the  score  of 
ignorance.  We  can  not  suppose  that  she  is 
aware  how  unfavorably  it  will  tell  upon  the 
health  of  all  who  are  subject  to  such  careless 
caprices. 

People  who  allow  themselves  to  be  worked 
up  into  a  great  hurry  should  never  eat  while  in 
that  condition.  The  vital  powers  are  all  en- 
listed in  the  matters  that  have  been  under  con- 
sideration, and  they  are  not  ready  to  supply  the 
indispensable  gastric  juice.  So  those  who  are 
about  starting  on  a  journey  often  have  no  ap- 
petite, though  very  likely  they  think  they  must 
lay  in  a  supply  of  food  for  future  use,  and  per- 
haps, too,  an  extra  supply,  and  take  it  a  little 
before  the  regular  hour,  if  "train  time"  de- 
mands it  Now  this  is  all  wrong.  It  is  much 
better  to  start  on  an  empty  stomach  than  to  do 
any  of  these  things,  and  take  the  "extra  sup- 
ply "  in  an  extra  satchel  or  lunch  basket.  The 
latter  article  should  be  a  standard  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  every  family,  and  always  used,  if  prac- 
ticable, on  a  journey;  then  the  travelers  can 
control  their  own  hours  and  leisure  for  eating 
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and  commonly  get  better  food  than  at  way-side 
restaurants.  If  the  traveling  necessitates-  vio- 
lent physical  exercise,  nearly  full  justice  may  be 
done  to  the  resulting  keen  appetite;  but  if  it  is 
simple  car-riding,  a  little  less  than  the  ordinary 
rations  will  be  advisable.  Withal  it  is  even 
more  desirable  to  avoid  the  obnoxious  eating 
between  meals  than  at  home.  It  is  full  as  hurt- 
ful, and  much  more  venturesome.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  stomach  secretes  gastric  juice 
any  more  frequently  on  a  journey  than  at  other 
times,  and  yet  some  people  are  constantly  nib- 
bling at  something  while  traveling.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  they  can  not  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the 
elegance  or  the  refinement  of  such  a  practice, 
any  more  than  for  its  healthfulness. 

BRAIN  WORK 

should  not  be  continued  during  the  process  of 
digestion,  any  more  than  manual  labor.  If  the 
morning  is  to  be  devoted  to  mental  labor  the 
breakfast  should  be  very  light,  and  if  the  time 
be  well  employed,  as  it  will  then  be  likely  to  be, 
sufficient  mental  labor,  at  least  of  any  one  kind, 
can  be  performed  before  dinner — at  2  o'clock — 
to  allow  relaxation  in  some  lighter  pursuit  after- 
ward. In  that  case  the  morning's  subject  of 
thought  should  be  entirely  laid  aside,  and  some 
light  manual  exercise  be  taken  up,  accompanied, 
if  possible,  by  mental  diversion,  as  singing  or 
conversation,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore eating.  These  directions,  as  well  as  the 
continuation  of  mental  rest  after  eating,  are 
based  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  those 
for  the  cessation  from  physical  labor.  The 
greatest  difference  between  them  is  that  in  the 
one  case  the  vital  forces  are  expended  mostly 
on  the  muscles,  and  in  the  other  mostly  on  the 
brain,  and  when  fully  used  in  either  place  they 
can  not,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  manufacture 
gastric  juice  for  the  digestion  of  food. 

I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  the  hue  and 
cry  about  the  severity  of  mental  labor,  as  if 
that  were  the  cause  of  an  unnatural  strain  upon 
the  human  being,  and  were  killing  off  the  race 
incalculably.  The  truth  is  that  man  is  not  only 
formed  of  body  and  mind,  but  the  body  was 
originally  just  as  well  fitted  for  the  healthy  resi- 
dence of  that  mind,  and  could  give  scope  and 
instrument  for  all  its  highest  flights  and  widest 
powers  as  perfectly  as  any  of  the  lower  animals 
can  exercise  the  functions  for  which  they  were 
created. 

Man  is  a  being  of  wonderful  adaptabilities, 
which,  however,  he  has  woefully  abused,  and 
that  not  through  the  over-use  of  his  mental 
powers,  but  through  the  gratification  of  his  ani- 
mal appetites.   This  strain  involves  the  health 
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of  both  body  and  mind,  but  with  variable  re- 
sults, so  that  often,  while  the  body  seems  is 
health,  the  mind  is  inactive,  and  then  again  the 
mind  will  blaze  forth  with  wonderful  brilliance 
in  spite  of  the  physical  infirmities  that  are 
dragging  the  body  down  to  the  very  tomb. 

To  what  extent  the  race  has  suffered  men- 
tally from  its  fearful  physical  degeneracy  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain ;  but  recent  investigation 
showing  the  terrible  results  of  intemperance  in 
drinking  upon  our  mental  powers  are  keenly 
suggestive  of  what  we  may  be  suffering  as  the 
results  of  the  bad  eating  of  many  generation! 
of  gluttonous  and  self-indulgent  ancestors.  The 
sins  of  parents  in  these  respects  are,  with  fright- 
ful literalness,  visited  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  But,  without 
turning  our  eyes  from  these  dark  limnings  and 
fearful  facts,  we  need  not  yet  despair,  for  the 
stronger  the  proofs  of  our  mental  and  physical 
degeneracy  through  these  instrumentalities,  the 
higher  the  hopes  that  we  may  build  upon  the 
results  of  right  living,  the  greater  the  confidence 
we  may  repose  on  the  elevating  effects  of  a 
practical  recognition  of  the  Divine  laws  af  onr 
physical  organization. 


EVIL-SPEAKING. 


"  *yOU  do  n't  say  so  ?  Well  now,  I  woald  n't 
•*•  have  believed  it  1   If  ever  there  sot  a 
Christian  I  thought  Mrs.  Meeklin  was  one. 
Dear  me,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken !" 

The  speaker  paused  in  her  rapid  work  and 
seemed  to  be  in  deep  meditation. 

"  I  tell  you,  she 's  no  better  than  she  ought  to 
be,"  said  the  neighbor  addressed  in  an  im- 
pressive stage  whisper,  meant  to  be  very  confi- 
dential. 

"  Well,  well,  I  must  say  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
it" — there  was  real  sympathy  in  the  voice— 
"  this  very  morning  I  meant  to  have  sent  her 
over  a  basket  of  these  specked  apples;  yon  see 
there 's  more  of  'em  than  I  'II  get  used  any  way 
before  they  're  entirely  spoiled,  and  she  night 
just  as  well  have  had  'em ;  howsomever,  I  don't 
believe  in  countenancing  them  sort  of  people." 

"  You 'd  bedoin'  very  wrong  if  you  did,  Ma- 
tilda Bender,  mark  my  words;  you'd  be  par- 
takin'  of  her  sin.  Many 's  the  little  knicklmack 
I 've  sent  her,  too,  but  she 's  got  all  she  II  get 
from  me.  To  my  thinkin'  she 's  nothin'  like  as 
poor  as  she  lets  on  to  be." 

"  I  did  n't  know  she  ever  complained0— it 
was  a  low  voice  from  the  corner  of  the  kitchen 
where  the  sewing-machine  stood.  The  speaker 
had  paused  in  her  wearisome  tread  and  regarded 
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the  two  women'  in  tin  pantry  near  her  with 
astonishment. 

"La's  now,  Mist  Melinda,  I  would  n't  have 
believed  you  could  have  heard  our  taikin',  with 
that  thing  clickin'  away  like  a -young  saw-mill. 
You  need  n't  say  any  thing  about  what  you 've 
heerd,  though.  Let  folks  find  her  out  for  them- 
selves, as  I  did.  As  yon  say,  she  never  com* 
plained  right  out;  she'*  too  smart  for  that— a 
sigh,  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  moan 
every  now  and  then  about  the  hard  times,  teches 
folks'  hearts  more  than  a  fine  made-up  story. 
She  knows  how  to  do  all  them  things— Mrs. 
Meeklin  does.  Why,  I  would  n't  believe  that 
soft-faced  woman  if  she  was  to  put  her  hand  on 
the  Bible  when  she  was  tellin'  me ;  she 's  as 
artful  as  a  sarpent,  and  as  ktiowin'." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Tattle,  you  know  the  Bible  says 
we  are  to  be  wise  as  serpents  but  harmless  as 
doves;  I 'm  sure  she  is  the  last,  and  if  by  your 
own  showing  she  is  the  first,  she  comes  fairly 
up  to  the  Bible  standard ;  and  what  dare  we  say 
against  her?" 

"  Well,  Miss  Metindy,  if  you  choose  to  take 
up  her  cause  you  're  welcome,  but  I  know  one 
thing,  Mrs.  Bender,  I  'II  not  let  a  daughter  of 
mine  go  there  to  ruin  her  reputation.  But  I 
must  be  goin',  for  Jacob  comes  home  precisely 
at  twelve,  and  if  dinner  is  n't  ready  he 's  as 
cross  as  our  Towser  when  another'  dog  steals 
his  bone.  If  you  have  n't  any  objection  though, 
Mrs.  Bender,  I  would  n't  mind  takin'  a  basket 
of  them  specked  apples  off  your  hands.  As 
you  're  not  agoin'  now  to  send  'em  down  there, 
it 's  a  pity,  as  you  say,  to  let  'em  spile." 

"  I 'm  sure  you  're  welcome,  Mrs.  Tattle ;  1 
would  n't  have  thought  of  offering  you  these 
poor  things,  though,"  heaping  up  a  basket  with 
the  best  of  the  apples  she  had  just  been  sorting ; 
and  so  Mrs.  Tattle  marched  off  with  her  spoils, 
chuckling  at  the  cuteness  which  had  got  them 
transferred  from  "that  detestable  Mrs.  Meek- 
lin "  to  herself. 

"  I 'm  real  sorry  you  -gave  her  those  apples, 
mother." 

"Why  now,  child,  you  need  n't  begrudge  her 
them  specked  things ;  it 's  more  than  likely  the 
pigs  would  have  got  them  any  way." 

"Well,  better  that  than  to  encourage  her  in 
this  habit  of  evil-speaking.  '  I  believe  Mrs. 
Meeklin  to  be  just  as  pure  as  Mrs.  Tattle,  and 
three  times  purer,  for  that  matter;  and  to  prove 
I  think  so  I  shall  go  down  to  see  Eva  Meeklin 
this  very  evening.  I  know  Mrs.  Tattle  will 
stand  at  the  gate  till  she  sees  where  I 'm  going." 

"O,  daughter,  I  wouldn't  do  that;  you  might 
get  a  bad  name  too;  wait  till  we  can  see  for 
ourselves." 


"No;  mother,  she  should  be  treated  as  pure 
till  we  have  positive  proof  she  is  not.  Suppose 
we  stand  aloof  from  her,  and  another,  and  an- 
other, until  finally  the  whole  village,  under  Mrs. 
Tattle's  judicious  administration,  do  the  same, 
her  heart  might  be  broken  before  any  proofs 
could  be  presented — that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  our  minds — that  she  was  innocent  It  would 
be.  a  poor  consolation  to  stand  over  her  new- 
made  grave  and  lay  this  salve  to  our  conscience, 
•  We  only  meant  to  test  her,  not  to  kill  her.' " 

"Well,  child,  I  really  don't  know  what  to 
say — but  look,  at  the  clock;  it's  too  late  for  a 
regular  cooked  dinner;  won't  you  make  some 
fritters,  you  make  better  ones  than  I  do,  and 
I  'II  set  the  table  and  make  some  coffee  right 
quick." 

So  both  set  to  work,  and  Mr.  Bender,  when 
he  came  in  from  the  store,  had  no  idea  that  his 
favorite  dish  was  of  such  hasty  planning.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  incident  to  dinner- 
getting,  Mrs.  Tattle  and  her  scandal  were  for- 
gotten ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  kitchen 
was  all  in  order  and  Melinda  had  gone  to  her 
own  room  to  rest  and  change  her  calico  wrapper 
for  her  pink  delaine,  the  whole  thing  came  back 
to  her,  and  her  lip  curled  scornfully  when  she 
recalled  Mrs.  Tattle's  flushed  face  and  eager 
look  as  she  had  invaded  their  cozy  kitchen  that 
morning.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  she  had 
something  to  tell,  and  it  was  equally  evident 
that  it  was  a  precious  pieoe  of  slander;  for 
Mrs.  Tattle  never  looked  just  so  except  when 
she  had  heard  something  to  the  damage  of 
some  neighbor.  She  had  brought  her  knitting 
ostensibly  to  spend  a  leisure  hour,  but  Melinda 
could  see  she  was  very  fidgety  till  Mrs.  Ben- 
der's going  to  the  pantry  gave  her  an  opportu- 
nity to  follow,  saying  as  she  did  so, 

"  La's  now,  Mrs.  Bender,  jest  you  go  on  with 
your  work,  I  did  n't  come  in  to  hinder  yon ;  I  'II 
jest  bring  my  chair  in  here,  and  then  you  can 
sort  them  apples  and  I  'II  knit." 

The  truth  was,  she  was  rather  afraid  of  Me- 
linda Bender,  and  couldn't  feel  quite  free  to 
retail  her  morsels  of  gossip  when  she  felt  that 
those  large  gray  eyes  were  upon  her.  Indeed, 
she  had  said  to  Mr.  Tattle  when  he  came  in  to 
dinner, 

"If  there's  any. one  thing  I  hate  it's  Lindy 
Bender's  eyes ;  site  seems  to  look  right  through 
a  body — regular  oat  eyes;  don't  see  what  the 
young  beaux  see  in  them  to  go  crasy  over ;  and 
they  're  here,  there,  and  every-where,  just  where 
you  do  n't  want  'em  to  be." 

Now,  if  there  was  one  thing  which  Melinda 
Bender  cared  less  for  than  another  it  was  Mrs. 
Tattle's  opinion;  and  that  amiable  lady  had 
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some  faint  suspicion  of  the  tame,  and  it  was  a 
bitter  drop  in  her  cup.  True  to  her  purpose 
Melioda  walked  down  to  Meeklin's  as  soon  as 
tea  was  over.   Mrs.  Tattle  saw  her  and  bit  her 

lips. 

"  I  'II  see  If  that  girl  is  going;  to  despise  her 

betters." 

So  saying  she  tied  on  her  hood  and,'  with  a 
malicious  smile,  went  out  to  make  some  calls 
and  sow  the  seed  of  distrust ;  and  so  well  did 
she  do  her  work'  that  when  Sunday  came  not  a 
family  in  the  village  but  bad  heard  the  story 
and  stood  aloof  from  the  Meeklins.  At  first 
they  thought  it  mere  •  accident  that  no  one 
greeted  them,  but  as  Sunday  after  Sunday  they 
went  to  their  little  chapel  and  retimed  without 
being  spoken  to  by  any  one  save  Melinda 
Bender,  they  saw  6ome  terrible  thing  must  have 
happened,  and  instead  of  trying  to  investigate 
they  only  remained  mare  closely  at  home,  and 
felt  rather  than  talked  about  the  slight  Had 
this  been  all  they  might  have  borne  it,  but,  alas  1 
they  belonged  to  that  hard-working  and  poorly 
paid  class,  sewing  women ;  and  new  their  former 
patrons  drew  off,  one  by  one,  until  no  work  was 
to  be  had,  and  starvation  stared  them  in  the 
face.  Mrs.  Meeklin,  at  best  an  invalid,  was 
obliged  to  take  to  her  bed  altogether,  and  Eva 
was  left  to  fight  the  famine  wolf  and  care  for 
the  loved  one  alone.  Day  after  day  she  started 
out  to  seek  employment,  and  as  surely  was 
turned  away  coldly.  Each  evening  site  came 
home  disheartened,  and  would  often  have  gone 
to  bed  supperless  had  it'  not  been  for  Linda 
Bender,  who  remained  Iter  stanch  friend  de- 
spite her  mother's  timidly  expressed  fears  that 
she  too  would  lose  caste.  Mrs.  Bender  was 
naturally  a  kind  woman  but  easily  influenced, 
and  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Tattle  had  more 
than  once  intimated  that  "Lindy"  went  "to 
them  Meeklins'  for  no  good  "  dismayed  her. 
'  "  I  do  wish,"  she  said,  when  Linda  had  re-, 
turned  from  one  of  these  evening  visits,  "  that 
you  would  not  go  there  so  much.  I  '11  send 
their  supper  down  every  evening. by  one  of  the 
little  boys  if  you  will  stay  at  home."  < 

"Mother!" 

The  young  girl  looked  up.  from  her  sewing, 
on  which  she  had  seemed  very  intent  since 
coming  in,  but  in  which  in  reality  she  had  not 
taken  a  stitch;  she' was  too  busy  thinking  of 
the  sad  fate*  of  the  Meeklins.  There  was  sur- 
prise and  rebuke  in  her  tones,  and  Mrs.  Bend- 
er's eyes  drooped,  for  she  was  a  very  timid 
woman. 

"  Can  you  think  me  so  cruel  as  to  desert  Eva 
when  I  am  the  only  friend  she  has  left  ?  This 
scandal  is  most  outrageous.  After  all  what 


does  it  amount  to?— a  few  hints  thrown  est  by 
Mrs.  Tattle  of  Captain  Benson's  visits  at  what 
seemed  to  her  ladyship  unreasonable  hoars,  and 
then  many  shrugs  of  the  shoulders- and  shakes 
of  the  head,  and  ominous  whispers  that  Mis. 
Meeklin '  is  n't  what  ,  she  ought  to  be,'  and  that 
is  all  there  is  of  it  if  it  were  sifted.  I  .knew 
very  well  I  have  not  escaped  Mrs.  Tattle's 
insinuations.  ■•  She  would  glory  in. bringing  me 
down  as  low  as  she  has  brought  Mrs.  Mecklia 
and  Eva,  but,  thank  my  stars,  I  jun  'stroog- 
minded,'  as  the  villagers  call  me,  and  sbeH 
never  do  it,  never.  .Mother,'  it  may  be  wicked 
in  me,"  pausing  in  a  rapid  walk  before  the  table 
where  her  mother  was  cutting  out  garments  (or 
the  little  ones,  "but  I  do  think  I  should  love  to 
see  that  woman,  Mrs.  Tattle,  tortured,  oa  the 
rack  awhile.  For  what  is  bodily  suffering  com- 
pared with  the  torture  her  victims  .  have  to 
undergo  ? — their  characters  torn  to  fragments 
as  with  the  beak  and  claws  of  a  vulture— tacit 
sensitive  souls  subjected  to  her  stinging  tongse 
till  every  nerve  is  aquiver  with  pain — a  slow, 
wearing,  gnawing  death ;  her  victims  groan  oat 
while  she  walks  about  free..  But  her.  time  wiU 
cornel  The  measure  she  has  meted  shall  be 
measured  to  her,  After  all  I  am  glad  the  Bible 
says,  'Vengeance  is  mine;  I  wiH  repay,  saua 
the  Lord.'  I  felt  to-night  when  I  saw  poor 
Eva  and  Iter  mother  so  heart-broken  I  should 
like  to  scorch  her  a  little  myself;  but  I  .have  no 
doubt  his  Satanic  majesty  will  have  her  in  tine 
enough  to  give  her  a  full  share." 
.  "  Linda  I  Linda  1" 

"  Do  n't  hold  up  the  warning  finger,  wife!— 
It  js  no  use ;  Lindy 's  (airly  started  now,  and 
you  might  as  well  try  to  catch  our  colt  Fawj, 
as  to  stop  her."  Mr.  Bender  laid  down  bis 
paper  and  laughed.  "After  all,"  said  be  mus- 
ingly, "  I  do  n't  know  but  the  girl 's  about  right 
It 's  one  thing  sartin,  there 's  a  deal  too  much 
use  made  of  the  tongue.,  People  have  no  right 
to  say  things  they 've  heard  about  others  till 
they  're  sure  it  's,  trujlh,  and  even  then  the  fair 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  see  if  they  can 't  help 
these  poor  creatures  into  a  better- way  of  living 
before  they  take  up  the  story  and  hand  it  round. 
Many  a  one  has  been  driven  off  the  track  by 
just  such  a  course  as  we 've  pursued  with  these 
Meeklins.  I  sha'  n't  interfere  with  you,  Liody, 
though  it  may  be  you  're  wrong.  The  troth  wiU 
come  to  light  some  \\ me.  But  it 's  a  very  seri- 
ous thing  to  injure  ,/one'a  character  without 
reason.  {  guess,  mother,  we  need  n't  worry 
about  Linda;  she's  always  had  sense  enough 
to  keep  out  of  the  fire." 

He  resumed  his  paper  and  the  subject  was 
dropped. 
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'•  Linda  continued  to.,bn  a  ministering  angel  -  In 
the  little  cottage  of  the  Meeklins;  and,  in  spite 
.of  the  re-assertions  of  Mrs,  Tattle,  whose  Story 
increased  a- little  every  tUoe-  it  was  told,  until 
poor  Mrs..Meek.lin'8/crime  grew  to  be  of  enor- 
mous magnitude,  in  spite  <of  all  this,:  Mrs. 
■Bender  had  many  a  quah»  of 'conscience  when 
alone,  and  even  had  goes,  so  far  as  to,  remon- 
strate with  Mrs.  Tattle,  and  suggest  they  might 
be  wrong ;  •  but  that  lady-  overwhelmed  4>er  wi tli 
a  torrent  of  words,  and  Mrs.  Bender  submitted. 

Weeks  passed  on,  •  and  one  day  all  the  ma- 
trons' of  Telierton  'village  bad  been  invited  to 
.tea  at  -Mrs.  Tattle's — a  rather  unusual  event- 
but  that  lady  had  gathered  a  larger  bundle  of 
'gossip  than-  usual,  and  was.  aching  to  unroll  it; 
but  just  in  the  midst  of  it,  when  Mrs.  Tattle 
had  her  favorite  position,  with  every  eye  fixed 
on  her,  and  every  ear  drinking  in  her  subtle 
-poison,  Metiuda  Bender  rushed  into  the  room 
with  a  white  face  andhlazing  eye.  Mrs.  Bender, 
who  sat  meekly  in  one  corner,  uttered  a  faint 
little  cry,,  bat  Melinda  took  no  notice  ;  her  eye 
was  fixed  on  Mrs. 'Tattle,  wad  that  worthy 
melted  -under  its  gaze,  it  seemed  to  acoreh 
her,-  for  she  moved  further:  back,  as  if  to  escape 
the  blaze.  In  vain-t— Mbliada  came  elbser,  until 
she  could  feel  her  hot  breath,  and'  a  -torrent  of  i 
words,  like  molten  lava,  fell  over  her — . 

"  Madam,'  I  have  probed  your  tout  scandal  to 
the  bottom.  I  went  over  to  Millville  myself, 
.ten  mies  and  back,  to-day,  just  /to  see  the  cap- 
tain's wife,  and  tell  her  how  you  dared  to  bandy 
her  husband's  name  frowlip  to  lip." 

"You  surely  didn't  tell  his  wife!"  she 
gasped. 

"Yes  I  did,  and  showed' up  your  mean, 
cowardly  spirit,  in  its  full  magnitude  to  her. 
They  were  so  for  away  you  thought  this  scandal 
could  not  reaoh 'them,  and  so  you  could  wreak 
your  petty  malice  on  innocent  people  ■  undis- 
turbed—people  whom  you  hated  because' they 
were  superior  to  yourself-  in  refinement  ■  and 
virtue.  But,  ladies  "— turning  for  the  first  time 
to  the  assembled  company — *1  can  explain  the 
whole' matter  to  you.  Captain  Benson  and  his 
wife  have  known  Mrs.  Meeklin  from  childhood, 
and  testily  to  her  perfect  purity  'of  Character. 
They  were  married  and  settled  in  life  when  «he 
left  her  native'  place  to  become  the 'bride  of  a 
man  every  way  worthy  of  her.  Neither  heard 
any  thing  of  the  other  until,  years  afterward,  the 
captain  while  on  business'  in  Telierton  mefher 
as  she  was  carrying  home  some  work.  He  frn- 
mediately  took  his  wife  tb  see  her,  and,  although 
ahe  was  glad  to  see  (hem,  she  was  embarrassed 
that  they  should  meet  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  she  had  been  raised  in  luxury ;  and 


to  all  their  offers  of  help,  nut  as  delicately  as 
possible,  she  would  reply-  she  could  get  along 
very  well;  it  was  kind,  but  she  did.  not  need. 
So  they  saw  if  they  would  not  pain  her  they 
must  help  her  secretly.  Accordingly,  on  the 
-three  several  occasions  when  Capt' Benson  was 
there  after  dark,  they  had  driven  around  by  a 
back  street,  and  the. captain's  wife  held  the  horse 
while  he  carried  a  huge  bundle  up.  through  the 
garden,  and,  slipping  it  just  inside  the  kitchen 
door,  '  ran  for  life ' — as  you  "have  often  said,  in 
describing. his  exit)  Mrs.  Tattle — Jest-he  should 
be  seen.  I  am  surprised  you  did  not  watch 
faithfully  eaough  to  see  that  his  wife.- was  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  garden." 

Linda's  lip  curled  with  scorn. 

"But.  here  are  my  informants;  they. can  give 
you  any  particulars  winch-  I  in  my- haste  may 
have  emitted  ;"  and  Linda  swung  back  the  door 
by  which  she  bad  .entered,  disclosing  the  forms 
of  Capt  Benson  and  wife. 

Had  a  bomb-shell  alighted  in  the  center  of 
the  group  the  excitement  could  scarcely  have 
been  eclipsed.  '  Some  -  shrieked,  One  fainted, 
and  poor  tittle  Mrs.  Bender  burst  .out  crying; 
but  Mrs.  TatUe  aat  erect,  evidently  trying  to 
keep  op  her  dignity,  though  shaking  in  every 
limb.  .There  was  no  help  for  it ;  the  only  way 
to  come  out  with  any  honor:  was  to  acknowl- 
edge her  wrong.  She  saw  that  clearly.  But 
for  once  it  was  hard  for  Mrs.  Tattle  to  get  her 
voice;  her  mouth  was  parched  and  stiff,  and 
the  tongue,  which  had  always  been  so  voluble, 
this  time  refused  to  do.  her,  bidding.  But  she 
must  speak ;  and  so  at  length  the  words  rolled 
slowly  out,  like  drops  of  lead : 

"I'm  rale  sorry  I  made  this  mistake,  and 
I 'm  willin'  to  say  the  same  to  Mrs.  Meeklin." 

" That  you'll  never  do,  Mrs.  Tattle,"  said 
Linda,  ruthlessly :  "Mrs.  Meeklin  is  dead,  and 
yem  killed  her  /» 

There  was  no  tea  got  at  Mrs.  Tattle's  that 
night,  far  she  went  into  hysterics,  and  the  ladies 
dispersed. 

Shortly' after  the- Tattles  moved  away  from 
Telierton;  not,  however,  till  Mrs.  Tattle  had 
seen  another  Victim  of  her.  venom  expire ;  for 
poor  Eva  had  been  too  much  bowed  by  tile 
terrible  strain  upon  her  to  recover,  despite  the 
kind  care  of  the  Benders,  who  took  her  to  their 
own  home.  It  pleased  her  to  see  the  honor  of 
her  mother  vindicated;  and  she  was  grateful-  for 
the  attention  shown  ber  by  the  villagers,  who 
contested  with  each  other  who  could  do  her 
most  service;  but  she  was  never  known  to 
smile,  and  in  a  few  months  was  buried  beside 
'her  mother.  Whether  this  terrible  lesson  was 
a  sufficient  warning  to  Mrs.  Tattle  or!  not  We 
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can  not  My,  but  fear  not,  for  the  habit  of  slan- 
dering seemed  to  have  grown  with  her  ad- 
vancing years,  till  ft  had  become  inveterate,  if 
not  incurable.  We  can  not  hope  to  reclaim 
any  of  the  numerous  Mrs.  Tattles  of  the  social 
world;  but  ve  send  forth  this  little  sketch, 
hoping  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  only 
btginmng  to  indulge  that  most  despicable  and 
dangerous  vi ce — rvU-sptattHg. 


SPARE  WELL,  SPEND  WELL. 


ELLA'S  and  Lucy's  husbands  were  each  hard- 
working men,  and  had  about  the  same 
income,  but  the  difference  in  their  home  com- 
forts was  very  marked.  If  a  friend  called  to 
take  tea  with  Ella  she  was  always  thrown  Into 
the  greatest  consternation  and  trouble.  In 
private  she  opened  her  mind  to  her  husband  in 
no  measured  terms. 

"  She  had  nothing  fit  to  set  out  a  table  With. 
The  only  decent  tabte-ctoth  was  in  the  wash  ; 
she  hadn't  a  clean  napkin ;  her  dishes  were 
cracked  and  chipped,  and  not  half  enough  of 
them ;  the  coffee-pot  leaked  j  she  had  n't  a  slice 
of  cake  in  the  house;"  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
If  a  guest  came  to  stay  over  night  her  troubles 
were  multiplied  tenfold. 

Now  Lucy  had  none  of  these  perplexities. 
Though  her  stores  were  simple  and  plain,  they 
were  sufficient  and  always  in  readiness.  The 
cause  of  the  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  Lucy 
had  learned  the  art  of  spending  well  It  is  a 
greater  art  even  than  that  of  earning  money. 
She  made  every  dime  tell. 

"What  are  you  going  to  trim  your  Spring 
dress  with,  Lucy?"  asked  her  neighbor,  run- 
ning in  one  afternoon  with  her  sewing,  as  she 
often  did. 

"  O,  some  simple  trimming  made  of  the  ma- 
terial," said  Lucy  indifferently.  "I  mean  to 
cover  buttons  for  it  out  of  a  scrap  of  silk  I 
happen  to  have  which  matches  nicely." 

"  Now  I  would  be  a  Quaker  in  earnest  Are 
you  not  going  to  flounce  it  ?" 

"O,  no,  I  like  a  plain  skirt  quite  as  well. 
The  flouncing  would  cost  an  extra  dollar,  which 
I  prefer  putting  into  a  nice  covered  dish  1  am 
coveting  for  my  table.  It  wiH  give  me  twice  as 
much  pleasure  there." 

"Well,  I  expect  to  put  two  flounces  on  mine, 
and  a  row  of  beautiful  trimming  above  each 
flounce.  I  paid  three  dollars  for  the  trimming, 
'  but  would  n't  have  Ned  know  it  for  any  thing. 
He  would  think  it  extravagant."  • 

"  He  would  n't  miss  it  much,  would  he,  Ella? 
Now  I  can  think  of  a  dozen  things  I  should 


prefer  to  three  dollars'  worth  of  trimming  for 
my  dress.  You  could  buy  a  nice  table-cloth, 
with  a  set  of  respectable  naptrins  with  it,  or  a 
new  rocking-chair,  or  four  nice  pear-trees,  which 
would  soon  furnish  you  with  an  abundance  of 
delicious  fruit,  or  two  nice  calico  dresses,  or  any 
number  of  small  permanent  comforts  and  con- 
veniences about  the  house.  You  don't  know 
how  many  nice  things  I  have  bought  just  by 
saving  up  my  milk  pennies—that  glass  sugar 
bowl  and  cream  cup,  covered  butter  dish,  des- 
sert dish,  set  of  best  cups  and  saucers,  preserve 
saucers— and  I  have  almost  enough  now  to  bay 
me  a  half  dosen  soup  plates ;  we  have  taken 
our  soap  in  saucers  quite  as  long  as  I  like." 

"Why,  you  wiH  need  a  china  closet  soon  to 
hold  your  dishes,"  said  EUa,  looking  at  the  nice 
shelf  fuU  with  a  half-envious  feeling. 

"I  should  like  one,  but  this  pantry  shelf 
must  answer  for  the  present  Fred  has  one 
planned  for'  rainy  days'  work.  I  have  tacked 
this  tittle  white  curtain  so  it  hangs  down  over 
the  shelf;  and  keeps  out  flies  and  dust." 

"Well,  1  shoaM  never  have  thought  of  that; 
but  it  makes  little  difference.  All  my  dishes 
are  ht  constant  use,  snd  have  no  chance  to  get 
dusty.  Did  Fred  make  those  nice  drawers 
below  the  lower  shelves  ?" 

"Yes,  this  one  is  for  table  linen,  and  this  for 
kitchen  towels  and  tea  towels,"  and  she  drew 
them  out  as  she  spoke. 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  supply  you  have  I  I  do  n't 
know  bow  you  could  afford  it" 

"Believe  me,  Ella,  they  did  dot  cost  half 
what  you  spend  on  trifles  that  never  show  for 
themselves  afterward.  Money  put  into  sub- 
stantiate gives  us  tenfold  the  real  satisfaction 
that  it  does  in  fancy  articles,  which  no  one 
cares  for  but  ourselves  or  scarcely  notices.  It 
was  an  old  maxim  of  my  father's  to  'spare  well 
and  spend  well.'  He  had  no  idea  of  hoarding 
his  money,  but  he  taught  us  from  childhood  to 
spend  our  pennies  in  something  that  would 
show  where  the  money  went  He  always  en- 
couraged us  when  very  little  to  buy  pretty  toys 
rather  than  candies,  and  when  we  grew  older  to 
get  books  and  periodicals,  which  would  please 
and  instruct  us  all  through  the  year,  rather 
than  toys.!'  ,  , 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  trained  in  a  similar  way  ; 
but  it  is  too  late  now,"  said- the  other  with  a 
sigh. 

"  No,  no,  Ella,"  said  her  friend  earnestly, 
^tt  is  never  too  late  to.  mend  bad  habits.  In- 
deed, you  are  at  just  the  time  of  life  to  take  a 
new  start,  now  you  have  a  dear  little  heme  of 
your  own  to  beautify.  Indeed,  I  think  this 
habit,  of  all  others,  is  a  very  easy  one  to  change, 
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when  one  really  has  a  motive  strong  enough 
set  before  her.  I  remember  reading  of  a  young 
man  who  had  squandered  all  of  his  fine  estates 
by  his  dissipation,  setting  oat  at  last  to  win 
them  all  back  again.  He  resolved  to  take  the 
first  work  that  offered,  Which  chanced  to  be 
unloading  coals.  He  saved  the  small  sum  he 
obtained,  and  ate  the  lunch  of  cold  meat  and 
bread  given  him  as  a  gratuity.  So  he  saved  up 
every  penny  he  received,  when  it  could  be  done, 
and  at  last  won  back  not  only  his  large  estates, 
but  died  a. noted,  wealthy  miser.  This  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  shows  bow  one  can  com- 
pletely turn  about  in  the  matter  of  expenditure. 
I  knew  a  small  family  who,  before  the  war,  used 
to  spend  about  three  thousand  a  year,  having 
every  luxury  of  the  season  lavishly  provided  for 
their  table.  But  when  every  one  grew  strait- 
ened their  habits  changed  most  remarkably. 
The  cake  in  their  silver  basket  was  cut  in 
boarding-school  slices.  One  chop  was  made 
to  serve  as  the  family  breakfast.  The  small 
garden-plot  was  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree, 
affording  nearly  all  the  Summer  vegetables  for 
the  family.  They  moved  in  the  same  fashion- 
able circle  as  before,  but  within  the  home  the 
most  rigid  economy  was  observed.  If  this 
family  could  turn  about  so  thoroughly  any  body 
can.  Now  take  a  motive  strong  enough,  Ella, 
and  see  if  you  do  not  surprise  yourself.  Do  n't 
spend  a  dollar  without  making  yourself  give  an 
account  of  it.  Ned  is  a  good  provider,  I  know, 
and  you  can  make  your  home  just  what  you 
please  if  you  will  only  exercise  prudence  and 
economy." 

"Well,  I  will  try  in  earnest,  Lucy.  A  sight 
of  your  nice  pantry  and  drawers  of  linen  has 
just  stirred  up  my  ambition.  Who  is  that  stop- 
ping at  your  gate,  Lucy  ?"  she  added,  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

"Why,  that  is  the  weaver  with  my  new -car- 
pet; he  is  here  sooner  than  I  expected;  but 
Fred  left  the  money  with  me  for  it  a  week  ago." 

"  I  do  n't  see  how  you  could  ever  make  such 
a  roll  as  this,"  said  Ella,  when  the  man  had 
gone ;  and  the  two  unrolled  a  yard  or  so  of  the 
fabric  to  see  how  it  looked.  "  How  many  yards 
are  thereof  it?" 

"Twenty-one;  just  enough  for  my  sitting 
room.  It  was  all  made  up  of  odds  and  ends. 
I  have  been  saving  up  scraps  for  it,  and  sewing 
a  ball  when  I  could  this  long  time.  I  had  a 
large  bag  full  sewed  when- 1  was  married." 

"That 's  just  Hke  you.  But  I  do  n't  believe 
I  have  got  enough  rags  about  the  house  to 
make  a  yard.  I  sold  all  the  old  clothes  we  had 
to  an  old  china  man,  and  my  husband  has  n't 
mislaid  an  article  since  but  what  he  says  he 
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do  n't  doubt  but  that  old  china  Man  has  it  The 
scraps  I  sell  for  old  tin,  but  I  never  get  enough 
for  them  to  pay  for  saving." 

"And  you  never  will,  Ella ;  but  3km  can  make 
them  into  excellent  common  carpets.  I  never 
missed  the  time  I  spent  over  this ;  but  now  it 
is  done,  and  I  am  very,  very  glad  of  it,"  and 
she  looked  at  it  with  as  mueh  pleasure  as  a 
house  mistress  ever  did  her  rich  rolls  of  Brus- 
sels or  Axminster. 

Ella  went  home  that  day  quite  thoughtful, 
and  with  a  new  purpose  in  her  mind.  She 
turned  over  the  trimming  she  had  liked  so  well, 
and  somehow  it  seemed  to  have  lost  half  its 
luster. 

"  I  wonder  if  the  store-keeper  would  take  it 
back,"  she  thought  "  It  was  the  last  of  a 
piece,  and  he  did  not  have  to  cut  it.  I  will  try 
at  least,"  and  putting  on  her  hat  once  more  she 
was  soon  at  the  counter.  Ella  was  a  good  cash 
customer,  so  the  smiling  shop-keeper  was  very 
ready  to  oblige.  Instead  of  a  little  package  of 
trimming  she  could  clasp  in  her  hand,  she  took 
home  ft  large  parcel  containing  two  good  sub- 
stantial table-cloths.  How  delighted  she  was 
with  her  purchase !  She  had  hemmed  them 
both  before  she  went  to  rest,  and  taken  a  last 
pleased  glance  at  them  as  they  lay  neatly  folded 
in  a  bureau  drawer.  She  had  begun  to  taste 
the  pleasure  of  spending  well. 

Edward  had  given  her  money  for  a  new  hat 
some  time  before,  but  now  she  determined  to 
see  what  could  be  done  with  the  pretty  one  she 
wore  last  year.  The  result  was  another  hand- 
some saving,  which  was  speedily  invested  in 
some  pantry  stores  she  greatly  needed.  She 
was  almost  surprised  at  finding  herself  the  pos- 
sessor of  so  many  new  household  comforts,  and 
thoroughly  believed  in  her  friend's  philosophy. 
It  was  easier  to  mend  her  bad  early  habits  than 
she  had  supposed,  and  the  result  was  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory. 

Let  any  skeptical  young  housekeeper,  who 
finds  herself  in  constant  straits  for  needfuls  for 
home  comfort,  try  a  similar  experiment. 


BEFORE  GOD  AND  MAN. 

He  that  does  as  well  In  private,  between  God 
and  his  own  soul,  as  in  public,  in  pulpits  and 
market  places,  hath  given  himself  a  good  testi- 
mony that  .his  purposes  are  full  of  honesty, 
nobleness,  and  integrity.  For  what  Elkanah 
said  to  the  mother  of  Samuel, "  Am  not  I  better 
to  thee  than  ten  sons  ?"  is  most  certainly  veri- 
fied concerning  God,  that  he  who  is  to  be  our 
judge  is  better  than  ten  thousand  witnesses. 
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AUTUMN  EVE. 


All  nature'*  life  and  king  of  grace 
Hangs  calmly  in  the  western  skies  j 

Perpetual  love  shines  on  his  lace, 
Eternal  fires  beam  from  his  eyes. 

His  golden  light  and  royal  blue 
Give  robe*  of  glory  to  the  scene ; 

On  either  hand,  of  gorgeous  hue.. 
Grand  palaces  of  cloud  are  seen. 

Man's  cup  of  life  with  bibs  he  fills, 
Then,  darting  glances  of  his  grace, 

Kisses  the  verdure,  trees,  and  hills, 
And,  laughing,  hide*  his  blushing  face. 

He  clothes  his  queen  with  silver'd  light, 
And  bids  the  stars  to  fill  her  train, 

Crowns  her  to  rule  the  solemn  'night 
Till  he  shall  break  the  mora  again. 

Our  chariot  world  flies  on  its  course 
A  hundred  miles  as  quick  as  thought ; 

Held  by  his  great  magnetic  force 
No  fear  to  human  hearts  is  brought 

Good  mothers,  with  love's  many  cares, 
Enjoy  the  sweet  relief  of  night ; 

'With  baths  for  childrea  and  their  pray'rs. 
They  kiss  "good-by"  till  morning  light. 

The  merchants  gladly  dose  the  store. 
And,  weary  with  the  pains  of  trade, 

Delight  to  watch  rich  Autumn  pour 
Her  glories  on  the  evening  shade. 

The  sunburnt  tfllef  of  the  soil 
Reclines  beside  his  cottage  door, 

And  smiles  to  see  the  fruit  of  toil 
Abundant  for  his  Winter's  store. 

Mechanics  from  their  work  have  ceased, 
And  find  at  home,  with  children  fair, 

The  faithful  wife,  and  supper  feast 
On  what  the  farmer  "  had  to  spare." 

Boys  from  a  prison-life  in  mills 
Stroll  oft*  to  find  the  apples  (air ; 

With  pockets  full  from  plain  or  hills 
They  with  the  pale-faced  maidens  share  ' 

While  most  are  jetting  in  the  scene. 

This  is  the  artist's  hour  of  care ; 
His  skillful  hands  display  the  sheen 
The  God  of  nature  makes  her  wear. 

The  thousand  bells  with  gentle  call 
Speak  out  open  the  evening  air 

In  winsome  tones,  "  Come  one  and  all 
To  spend  an  hour  with  God  in  prayer." 

Such  quiet  reigns  no  leaflet  stint, 
You  hear  the  breathing  of  th*'  herds, 

The  frighteri'd  partridge  as  it  whirs ; 
Your  thoughts  are  almost  living  words  1 

The  forests  of  a  thousand  hues, 
Made  grand  with  God's  own  pencil  ray, 


Grow  darker  by  the  falling  dews 
While  waning  light  now  faints  away. 

The  birds  we  love  are  in  their  nests, 
Which  they  were  taught  to  build  of  yore, 

The  glassy  lake  sleeps  on  the  breasts 
It  laves— the  ever-tranquil  shore. 

Here,  nature's  Summer  "work  is  o'er, 
There,  with  the  ever-beaming  sun, 

S  be  quick  applies  her  hands  to  more; 
Her  "  woman's  work  is  never  done." 

Upon  the  deep  and  swelling  seas, 
Becalmed,  a  thousand  sailor*' come, 

All  atrrlous  far  the  hast*nmg  breese 
To  waft  them  to  the  longed-for  "bora*." 

We  sit  upon  our  rolling  world 

Serene  as  angels  float  in  light, 
And  thro'  the  shaded  space  are  hurled 
•While  heavVs  wonders  greet  the  sight. 

Earth  turns  her  face  without  a  care 
To  the  dark  wall  of  night  for  rest ; 

To  sleep  on  God's  great  lap  of  air 
While  we  repose  upon  her  breast 

Each  watching  star  mounts  to  its  place  ; 

With  love  they  ceaseless  vigils  keep ; 
Smiles  just  enough  of  light  and  grace, 

That  all  may  see  to  dream  and  sleep. 

Dream  of  the  rich  and  sweet  delights 
To  all  earth's  creatures  freely  given. 

And  of  the  grander,  rapturous  sights 
To  greet  each  holy  soul  in  heaven. 

Let  Autumn'*  snowy  front*  appear  ; 

Old  Winter's  march  of  death  may  roll. 
For  there  shall  spring  another  year 

Of  endless  Summer  for  the  souL 


ONE  NOTE  WRONG. 


Blue  bends  the  sky  above- 
Blue  runs  the  stream  below— 

Earth  quiet  a*  a  deve ;       -  • 
Would  that  my  heart  west  sol 

Nor  leaf  nor  shadow  falls 
On  all  the  green  hill-aide  t 

Even  to  the  cuckoo'*  call*, 
•Echo  but  half  replied. 

So  lazy  goes  the  hour, 

The  very  dragon-fly, 
Perched  on  the  dosing  flower, 

Move*  neither  wing  nor  eye.. 
Bird,  blossom,  branch,  and  stream 

AH  quiet  as  the  air ; 
And,  lying  as,u>a  dream, 

Earth  aecmeth  passing  fair. 

O,  what  a  hymn  divine 

Breathes  from  this  golden  noon% 
Only  this  heart  of  mine 
•  Is  beating  out  of  tune! 
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READING. 


WHY  should  I  readt  Because  you  were 
made  to  read.  You  might  as  well  ask 
why  you  should  eat  bread  and  drink  water. 
You  were1  made  to  eat  and  drink,  that  your 
body  may  grow  to  be  strong  to  do  the  work 
it  was  designed  to  do.  You  were  made  to  read 
that  your  mind  may  grow. and  be  strong  to  do 
the  work  it  was  designed  to  do.  Reading  is  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  and  an  important 
means.    Every  one-  should  employ  it  aright, 

You  should  read,  in  order  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge— facts.  There  are  classes  of  facts,  and 
these  have  come  to  be.  pretty  numerous, -that 
all  persons  having  any  claim  to  intelligence  are 
expected  to  know.  These  facts  are,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  found  in  books.  They  can  .be 
acquired  only  by  reading. 

Mere  facts  are  not  the  most  important  of  all 
things,  but  they  are  important.  Some  facts  are 
more  valuable  than  others,  but  none  are  alto- 
gether valueless.  They  constitute  a  portion  of 
our  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which-  may  not  at  some  time  be  useful  as 
an  aid  in  acquiring  further  knowledge,  or  in 
directing  action. 

Facts  are  valuable  only  when  they  are  clearly 
jperceived  and.  accurately  remembered.  Some 
men's  minds  seem  to  be  filled  with  half-per- 
ceived and  half-remembered  facts.  They  know 
nothing  as  they  ought  - 

Do  not  read  books  and  expect  facts  to  ad- 
here to  your  mind,  as  moist  snow  adheres  to  the 
ball  that  the  boy  rolls.  Give  attention  to  each 
important  fact,  that  you  may  see  it  clearly,  and 
thus  be  prepared  to  remember  it. 

But  to  acquire  facts  is  not  the.  only  reason 
why  you  should  read.  The  mind,  as.  you  know, 
grows  by  exercise,  and  there  are  very  valuable 
mental  exercises  in  connection  with  , reading. 
There  is  the  exercise  of  attention,  and  of  clear 
perception.  ,  The  habits  that  may  thus  be 
formed  may  be  of  much  greater  value  to  you 
than  the  facts  acquired. 

.  Again:  Reading  gives  one  an  opportunity 
for  exercising,  discrimination  and  judgment. 
The  reader,  .when  reading,  should  stop  and 
ponder  what,  he  has  read.  Is  it  true?  is  it 
right  ?  is  it ,  beautiful  ?  are  questions  which 
should  be  asked  in  regard  Jo.  many  of  the 
things  read,  -  This  is  what  is  meant  when  you 
are  told.  yon.  must  think  when  you  read.  Read- 
ing furnishes  material  for  thinking.  The  more 
one  reads  the  more  he  has  to  think  about. 
Thinking  makes  a  man.  The  greater  a  roan's 
capacity  for  thinking  the  greater  his  influence 
with  his  fellow-men.   To  read  without  think- 
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ing  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  damage  to  the 
mind.  He  who  keeps  on  reading  without  think- 
ing will  form  a  habit  of  not  thinking.  'When 
this  habit  is  formed  it  will  be  difficult  to  cor- 
rect if. 

The  reason  why  some  men  derive  more,  ad- 
vantage from  reading  than  others  is  that  they 
think  of  what  they  read.  Perhaps  they  read 
but  comparatively  little.  They  think  a  great 
deal. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  great  increase  of  books 
is  not  an  evil.  When  there  were  but  few  books 
thoughtful  persons  read  the.  few  within  their 
reach  very  thoughtfully.  The  best  men  of  a 
former  generation  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the 
best  men  of  the  present  day.  They  had  fewer 
books,  and'  hence  had  to  think  more.  Think- 
ing made  them  men. 

.2.  What  shall  I  read T  Useful  books.  There 
are  useful  books  in  every  department.  Read 
historical  works.  There  are  certain  historical 
facts  that  every  reader  is  supposed  to  know. 
Allusions  are  constantly  made'  to  them  by 
writers  and  speakers.  Such  are  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  leading  events  and  leading  men  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome.  Books  containing  those 
facts  must  be  read,  or  the  frequent  allusions  to 
them  will  be,  unintelligible. 

Read  good  biographies — lives  of  men  who 
attained  excellence  in  some  department  of  ac- 
tion or  of  literature,  and  served  their  generation 
by  the  will  of  God.  Models  of  excellence  will 
thus  be  placed  before  the  mind.  You  will  be 
stimulated  to  rise  above  the  commonplace  and 
yulgar. 

Books  giving  an  account  of  men  who  rose  by 
their  own  efforts  from  obscurity  to  eminence  are 
especially  worthy  of  being  read.  Many  a  young 
man  has  been  strengthened  to  contend  with 
difficulties  and  stimu 
perusing  the  life  < 

Read  essays  wri 
English  literature.  Every  one  should  know 
who  Bacon  was,  and  Johnson,  and  Addison,  and 
Goldsmith.  Some  portion  of  their  works  should 
be  read  by  every  one. 

Select  some  first-rate  author  or  authors  as 
your  constant  companions.  You  become  like 
those  with  whom  you  intimately  associate.  We 
judge  of  a  man's  tastes  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  We  know  that  he  must  resemble  his 
companions.  It  is  a  law  of  mind  that  our 
minds  become  assimilated  to  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  frequent  contact  We  .not  only 
insensibly  imitate  their  manners;  we  acquire 
their  habits  of  thought  and  feeling. 

So.with  books.  We  commune  with  the  minds 
of  authors  through  their  books.   If  we  thus 
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hold  frequent  communion  with  a  pure 'and  lofty 
mind,  our  minds  wilt  catch  something  of  their 
spirit  and  power. 

Read  the  works  of  the  best  poets.  There 
are  few  minds  who  do  not,  in  early  life  at  least, 
enjoy  poetry.  Many  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
luxury  cast  it  aside,  and  seek  for  what  they  call 
useful  reading.  Poetry  may  be  very  useful 
reading.  Men  were  not  made  to  be  coarse  and 
vulgar  beings.  They  have  no  right  to  be  cOarse 
and  vulgar.  They  are  under  obligation  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  refining,  elevating  influences. 
The  works  of  the  true  poet  furnish  this  in- 
fluence. 

Read  good  works  of  fiction.  The  imagina- 
tion was  made  to  be  exercised,  and  it  may 
receive  a  healthful  exercise  in  reading  works 
of  imagination  produced  by  first-class  minds. 
This  rule  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  In 
other  departments  of  literature,  especially  those 
which  deal  with  matters  of  fact,  the  productions 
of  second-rate  minds  may  often  be  read  with 
advantage;  but  not  so  in  the  department  of 
Action.  The  production  of  an  inferior '  mind 
can  not  be  read  without  injury.  There  is  not 
merely  the  waste  of  time ;  there  is  a  slackening 
of  all  the  mental  energies. 

The  great  majority  of  the  works  of  fiction, 
well-nigh  as  numerous  as  the  frogs  of  Egypt, 
are  the  product  of  inferior  minds,  and  should  - 
be  avoided  altogether.   .  _ 

Read  the.  book  of  books,  the  Bible.  '  It  'con- 
tains truths  more  grand  and  elevating  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  works  of  man.'  It 
alone  is  able  to  make  us  wise  uqto  salvation. 
But  aside  from  the  great  end  for  which  it  was 
given,  it  is  the  most  profitable  book  in  the 
world.  It  makes  us  familiar  with  truths  whose 
educating  force  is  greater  than  the  truths  of 
science.  If  a  man  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  intellectual  improvement,  and  he  could 
have  but  one,  that  book  should  be  the'Bible. 

When  shall  I  read  t  When  you  have  rime. 
"But,"  says  one,  "I  have  no  time."  You'rnean 
that  you  have  not  hours  of  unbroken  leisure 
each  day.  You  have  some  spare  moments  each 
day.  The  late  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence,  when,  a 
clerk,  kept  a  book  in  the  dining-room  of'  his 
boarding-house.  Sometimes  he  had  to  wait  a 
few  moments  for  breakfast,  tie  spent  that  time 
in  reading.  He  thought  over  what  he  read 
while  walking  to  the  store  in  which  he  was  a 
clerk. 

The  above  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
lie  redeemed  the  time.  He  became  one  of  the 
best-informed  men  of  his  day. 

"  Try,"  says  the  late  James  Hamilton,  wliat 
you  can  make  of  the  broken  fragments  of  time. 
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Glean  up  its  gotten  dust;  those  raspings  and 
parings  of  precious  duration,  those  leavings  of 
days  and  remnants  of  hours  which  so  many 
sweep  out  into  the  waste  of  existence.  And 
thus,  if  you  be  a  miser  of  moments,  if  yon  be 
frugal  and  hoard  up  odd  minutes,  and  half- 
hours,  and  unexpected  holidays,  your  careful 
gleanings  may  eke  out  a  long  and  useful  lite, 
and  you  may  die  at  last  richer  in  existence  than 
multitudes  whose  time  is  all  their  own." 


OUR  COMMON  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

COMMON  flowers !  And  why  are  they  com- 
mon P  Why  have  the  same  familiar  blos- 
soms been  treasured  for  centuries  as  household 
favorite's,  and  reared,  watched,  trained,  tended, 
with  jealous  care,  but  because  of  their  beauty 
and  fragrance  ?  "  Common  in  old  country  gar- 
dens "  may  be  found  appended  to  some  descrip- 
tion, couched  in  the  terse  language  of  science, 
in  learned  "botanical  works ;  and  the  flower  de- 
scribed will  be  some  time-honored  floral  friend, 
which  has  greeted  generations  of  men  with  its 
pleasant  odors.  The  sounding  Latin  or  Greek 
of  its  authorized  baptismal  name  lies  obsolete 
in  the  pages  of  science,  known  only  to  those 
skilled  In  the  pedigrees  of  the  vegetable  (ami- 
lies;  while  some  cheery',  familiar,  pet  name  is 
ready  on  'our  lips,  and  has  been  ennobled  by 
poetry  and  romance.  The  Dandelion  is  only  a 
common  flower.  Only !  Why,  if  the  Taraxa- 
cum Dens-leonis  was  a  Japanese  novelty,  it 
would  be  sought  after  by  florists  as  a  rare 
beauty,  and  gardeners  would  grow  it  at  prices 
which  would  enrich  the  poOr  women  who  now 
laboriously  carry  their  Spring  crops  from  door 
to  door.  By  the  way,  the  origin  of  the  common 
name  is  curious.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
cut  into  broad,  triangular  teeth,  and  the  old 
French  name  was  dents  de  Hon,  that  is,  Kon's 
teeth,  which,  in  its  anglicized  pronunciation, 
has  become  dandelion. 

But  we  should  not,  in  our'love  for  common 
names,  despise  the  nomenclature  of  science. 
Many  are  apt  to  attach  an  idea  of  pedantry  to 
a  use  of  those  terms  which  are  employed  in 
the  mOre  recondite  treatises  on  objects  hi 
nature.  This  is  a  mistake.  In  times  past, 
when  botany  was  scientifically  understood  but 
by  a  few,  when  the  familiar  books  which  are 
now  so  common  were  unknown,"  the  people — 
the  unfettered  people  especially— gave  their  own 
vernacular  'names  to  the  flowers  which  (hey 
culled  in  their  Summer  rambles.  'But  we  see 
that  nowadays  some  of  our  most  familiar  blooms 
are  as  familiarly  knbwn  by  their  scientific  names 
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as  others  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
olden  times  with  fanciful,  even  superstitious 
names.  The  Verbenas,  with  their  brilliant 
scarlet  heads,  the  Portalaccas,  with  their  flaming 
eyes,  the  Wistaria,  with  its  purple  pendent 
bunches,  the  Gladiolus,  with  its  many-colored 
erect  spikes — all  these  are  known  to  us  by  no 
other  names  than  those  which  are  current  in 
sedate  science.  Even  such  an  almost  unpro- 
nounceable and  unspeltable  name  as  Eschscholt- 
zia  has  received  as  yet  none  more  simple  for  its 
beautiful  orange-yellow  delicate  flowers.  Let 
us  not,  then,  discard  the  Latin  anfl  Greek  bap- 
tisms; for  while  Daisy  and  Marguerite  are  only 
known  to  their  English  and  French  gatherers, 
Bellii  arid  LettcQnthemum  find  acquaintances 
:over  the  whole  world  among  the  freemasonry 
of  science. 

How  beautiful  they  are,  these  common  flow- 
ers I  No  strange  new-comer  can  ever  outvie 
the  Rose — the  old  Cinnamon  Rose,  the  Sweet- 
Brier,  with  its  deliciously  fragrant  leaves,  the 
Moss-Rose,  whfch  is  a  variety  of  the 'Cabbage- 
Rose,  with  the  sepals  copiously  fringed,  and  the 
White  Rose,  which  never  outgrows  its  sweet 
blush  when  it  first  unfolds  its  virgin  leaves. 

'  Nothing  more  splendid  in  color  has  yet  eclipsed 
the  Tiger- Lily;  and,  for  purity  and  fragrance 
combined,  the  White  Lily  stands  among  the 
best  beloved.  In  glancing  over  the  well-known 
flowers  which  have  been  for  centuries  the  deco- 
ration of  the  poorest  cottage  as  well  as  the 
most  luxurious  villa,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 

'many  have  retained  their  hold,  in  spite  of  the 
insatiate  thirst  for  novelty  which  has  stocked 
our  gardens  and  greenhouses  with  hosts  of 
new-comers.  The  Woodbine,  so  fragrant  and 
so  suggestive  of  romance  and  poetry,  is  cher- 
ished as  fondly  now  as  ever.  The  English 
name  seems  not  to  have  been  adopted  freely  in 
this  country.  We  generally  call  it  the  Sweet 
Honeysuckle.   The  Violet,  which  was  ollbe  so 

'  very  common,  has  given  way  to  the  Pansy, 
which  is  only  a  largely  developed  form.  This 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  pet  name 
Pensic,  meaning  a  thought  The  fragrant  little 
blue  Violet,  which  is  sold  in  bunches  in  the 
Spring,  is  another  species.  The  Flower-de- 
luce  of  old  gardens  still  rears  its  sword-like 
leaves  overtopped  with  its  pearly  heads.  This 
name,  so  common  to  our  grandmothers,  is  a 
corruption  of  Fleur-de-lis,  and  has  given  way 
to  Iris.  Every  body  may  not  know  that  the 
Orris-root  of  the  stores  is  another  corruption 
of  Iris-root,  and  that  it  is  furnished  by  an  Ital- 
ian species,  kindred  to  our  garden  form.  The 
Lilac,  or  Laylock,  as  the  old  people  used  to  call 
it,  Is  as  welcome  as  ever  when  it  hangs  out  its 
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fragrant  bunches  of  bloom  among  the  earliest 
of  Spring's  blossoms.  The  Four-o'clocks  open 
their  crimson  tubes  with  as  much  beauty  as 
when,  years  ago,  they  formed  the  staple  of  the 
little  border,  a  foot  or  two  wide,  which  was 
called  "  the  garden  "  in  our  boyish  days.  Noth- 
ing has  a  more  spicy  odor  now  than  the  Gilli- 
flower — Jellyflower,  as  we  used  to'  call  It — a 
-corruption  of  July  Flower,  and  possibly  an  an- 
glicized change  of  GirofUe,  the  French  name. 
Nothing  is  more  brilliant  than  the  Peony,  the 
Piny  of  the  country  folks,  with  its  great  crim- 
son and  white  masses  of  petals.  Who  would 
suppose  that  those  redundant  heads  of  color 
were  nil  the  result  of  garden  culture,  and  that 
the  original  plant  displayed  but  Ave  of  those 
hundred  or  more  closely  packed  leaves  I  '  This 
is  true  of  many  of  our  commonest  flowers. 
The  Dahlia,  which  shows  such  a  dense  array 
of  incurved  leaves  of  every  hue,  had  originally 
only  five  flat  leaves.  We  have  given  it  no  pet 
name,  and  certainly  its  set,  formal,  stiff  beauty 
will  never  win  it  one.  When  we  luxuriate  in 
the  intoxicating  beauty  and  perfume  of  our  beds 
of  Hyacinths,  we  should  scarcely  imagine  that 
the  wild  plant  was  a  little  spike  of  a  few  single, 
simple  bells.  The  tender,  loving  care  of  man 
has  magnified  it  into  those  heavy,  closely  packed 
cones  of  gorgeous  beauty.'  But  none  the  less 
do  we  love  the  delicate  little  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
with  its  liny,  snow-white  cups,  and  an  aroma 
which  has  never  lost  its  wild-wood  association. 
We  could  never  account  for  the  celebrity  of  the 
Tulip.  Gorgeous  it  certainly  Is,  but  it  is  stiff, 
and  gaudy,  and  flaring.  '  And  yet  there' is  prob- 
ably no  single  flower  which  has  so  delighted 
florists  in  times  past.  The  Dutch  at  one  time 
had  a  veritable  Tulip  mania,  and  paid  fabulous 
sums  for  a  single  bulb.  But  all  feel  a  sort  of 
affection  for  the  little  Snow-drop,  the  first  of  all 
Spring's  offspring.  We  have  seen  its  graceful 
white  blossoms,  even  in  this  cold  climate,  long 
before  February  was  over.  And  scarcely  less 
welcome  is  the  Crocus  when  its  party-colored 
little  balloon-like  flowers  peep  out  from  some 
sunny  bank  where  the  early  Spring  sun  has 
wakened  it  from  Winter  sleep  sooner  than  its 
fellows.  Then  later  comes  another  favorite,  not 
beautiful,  but  redolent  of  sweetness,  the  Mign- 
onnette,  grown"  in  every  garden,  grown  in  pots, 
in  boxes,  every-where  up  to  the  poor  work-girl's 
attic,  where  it  is  field,  garden,  and  grove  to  her, 
as  the  heated  city  air  wafts  its  fragrance  into 
her  close,  wretched  abode.  Here  is  a  pet  name. 
Mignon  in  the  French  for  "darling,"  and  the 
abided  ette  makes  it  tenderer  still,  as  this  is  the 
diminutive  of  the  language,  and  signifies  Little 
Darling. 
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Then  comes  a  whole  family,  beloved  by  all, 
that  has  no  enemies,  and  is  welcome  to  queens 
as  well  as  peasants — Pinks.  Their  brilliant 
colors,  the  delicate  fringing  of  their  many  rows 
of  petals,  and  their  almost  overpowering  wealth 
of  odor,  keep  them  among  the  most  precious  of 
our  floral 'treasures.  The  Clove-Pink  is  the 
parent  of  the  beautiful  varieties  so  prized  under 
the  name  of  Carnation  and  Picotees.  The  little, 
low,  mottled  species,  Pheasant's  Eye,  is  most 
common  in  gardens,  and  forms  the  staple  of  the 
inclined  boxes  of  our  corner  stores  which  offer 
garden-stuff  to  Spring  purchasers.  The  Sweet- 
William — how  did  such  a  name  ever  originate  ? — 
is  about  as  common.  If  any  one  will 'examine 
the  single  flowers  which  unite  to  form  its  dense 
cluster,  he  will  be  struck  with  the  exquisite 
markings  it  will  show,  and  perhaps  wonder  he 
never  noticed  it  before.  Quite  in  another  style 
is  a  flower  which  was  so  very  common  that  it 
ceased  to  be  common  until  florists  took  hold  of 
it  and  turned  its  few  petals  into  many — the 
Hollyhock.  Its  large  rosy  eyes  and  soft  foliage 
and  stately  port  were  necessary  to  a  garden  not 
many  years  ago;  then  people  said,  "It  is  so 
common!"  and  they  left  it  out  But  latterly 
the  gardeners  have  exerted  on  it  a  force  which, 
working  on  the  plastic  tendencies  of  all  organic 
structures,  has  Darwiaized  it,  and  now  the  tall 
spikes  are  covered  with  great  double  masses 
glowing  with  color,  and  it  has  again  become  an 
established  ornament  Statelier  still  is  the  Sun- 
flower, which  is  the  giant  of  our  annuals.  We 
.  used  to  see  its  broad  disk  expanding,  set  round 
with  diverging  rays,  and  mark  the  little  knobby 
protuberances  of  its  swelling  seeds.  But  those 
innovating  gardeners  again,  ever  ready  to  alter 
Nature  as  they  find  her,  have  taken  the  old- 
fashioned  Sunflower  in  hand,  and  now  we  see  a 
gigantic  disk,  as  big  as  a  dinner-plate,  set  with 
crisped  yellow  leaves  thousands  in  number.  We 
may  be  old  fogyish ;  but  give  us  the  familiar 
friend.  Moore  wrote  a  most  beautiful  simile 
when  he  told  of  its  "  turning  to  her  God,"  etc; 
but,  like  many  poetic  fancies,  it  was  not  strictly 
founded  on  truth.  One  may  see  sunflowers 
looking  in  all  directions,  quite  regardless  of  the 
god  of  day.  The  heavy  head  does,  however, 
sometimes  change  its,  position,  owing  probably 
to  the  desiccation  of  the  cells  of  the  flower  base, 
under  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
consequent  drooping  of  the  flower  in  their  direc- 
tion. The  Marigolds  have  always  been  estab- 
lished favorites  every-where.  In  every  country 
garden,  where  there  is  a  border  ever  so  narrow, 
may  be  found  the  golden  beads  of  the  Pot 
Marigold,  and  the  dense  bunches  of  the  so-called 
African  Marigold,  which  comes  from  South 


America.  These  have  been  greatly  increased 
in  size  of  later  years,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  ornaments  of.  the  Fall  months.  The 
French  Marigold  has  smaller  flowers ;  but  their 
rich  dark  maroon  and  yellow  colors  are  very 
handsome,  and  they  blossom  without  cessation 
till  the  hard  frosts  kill  the  plants.  Equally 
familiar  is  the  Bee  Larkspur,  which  is  so  named 
from  the  close  resemblance  -which  the  bearded, 
folded  petals,  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  nave 
to  a  bee  half  buried  in  it  Not  quite  so  com- 
mon is  another  species,  with  shining  deeply  cat 
leaves  and  a  loose  spike  of  flowers  of  a  dees, 
rich  blue.  Then  there  is  the  little  annual,  Field 
Larkspur,  with  its  finely  cut  foliage,  and  spikes 
of  flowers  of  mingling,  pink,  blue,  and  purple. 
At  about  the  same  time  comes  the  Monk's-hood; 
and  what  child  that  ever  played  in  a  garden  has 
not  been  shown  its  curious  -  flowers,  so  well 
named  ?  The  two  petals,  which  are  partly  de- 
veloped, stand  like  two  little  delicate  pot-hooks 
together,  concealed  by  the  large  hollowed  upper 
sepal,  which  covers  them  like  a  monk's  hood. 
It  is  very  poisonous,  and  furnishes  the  aconite 
of  physicians,  now  so  extensively  employed  by 
homoeopathists.  Balsams  are  among  the  best 
known  of  flowers,  and  these  have  been  wonder- 
fully improved  by  culture.  We  used  to  have 
the  single  blossoms  hanging  loosely  under  the 
radiate  crown  of  leaves ;  now  they  have  been 
made  double,  and  grow  in  a  dense  mass  around 
the  pellucid  stem.  The  seed-vessel  cracks  and 
curls  with  an  instantaneous  snap  when  pressed. 
This  curious  habit  is  probably  due  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  distention  of  the  outer  and  inner 
cells.  So  long  as  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
the  divisions  of  the  seed-vessels  are  held  ex- 
tended by  their  mutual  pressure,  they  retain 
their  elongated  form;  but  when  this  mutual 
support  is  destroyed,  the  greater  turgidity  of  the 
outer  cells  forces  the  inner  to  contract,  which 
thejsglo  instantaneously.  Hence  their  familiar 
name,  Touch-me-nots.  The  Crown  Imperial  is 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Spring.  Its 
rich,  rapid  growth,  its  coronal  of  pure  green, 
beneath  which  hang  the  red,  tulip-like  bells, 
make  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  new-comers  of 
the  early  season.  With  it  comes  the  Daffodil, 
or  Daffy,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  with  its 
bright  yellow  cups,  generally  double,  and  long, 
slender  leaves;  and  the  Jonquil,  with  abort 
cups,  equally  bright  and  very  fragrant;  and 
the  Poet's  Narcissus,  with  pure  white  petals 
and  a  short,  stiff  cup,  beautifully  bordered  with 
crimson  and  yellow,  and  very  sweet-scented. 
A  fragrant,  lovely  flower  is  a  thing  of  joy  and 
beauty,  and  it  requires  no  study  to  enjoy  the 
glories  of  the  floral,  world. 
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LITTLE  EDDIE'S  FAITH. 


"Uy*  mk  tmj  Ihiag  im  mf  mjm,  I  will  do  k.  John  l*r,  14." 

"  T)  LEASE,  dear  Lord  Jesus,  givt  us  another 
Jt  baby."  I>  think  that  some  good  aagel 
must  have  come  down  from  his  far-off  radiant 
home,  and  dropped  the  thought  into  the  sorrow- 
ful heart  of  the  little  boy,  for  the  tiny  tear* 
stained  facet  (hat  was  lifted  heavenward  from 
the  dear  mother's  Up  by  which  he  had  been 
kneeling,  was  beaming  with  the  light  of  a  new 
and  beautiful  hope;  and  the  soft  little  voice, 
although  stilt  husky  with  sobs,  was  glad  aod 
tremulous  from  some  sweet  and  new-born  joy. 

That  day  a  great  sorrow  had  come  Into  little 
Eddie's  heart  and  home,  for  little  Fraakie,  the 
youngest,  and  the  pet  and  darling  of  that  happy 
household  band,  had  gone  to  dwell  with  the 
angels.  All  the  long  Winter  he  had  been  ailing. 
Whether  the  winds  that  swept  down  from  the 
snowy  bosom  of.  glorious  old  Mt.  Hood  were  too 
bleak  aod  dull  for  the  tender  lamb  I  know  not, 
but  everyday  he- grewi  thinner-arid  whiter,  aad 
would  turn  away  with  a  sickly,  plaintive  moan, 
instead  of  breaking  ont  into  a  merry  laugh  as 
lie  was  wont  to  do,  whenever  his. brothers  "bo* 
peeped"  at  him,  or  played  horse  around  the 
room.  And  just  when  the  first  sweet  days  of 
Spring 'began  to  smile,  and  the  snows  to  melt, 
aad  go  dancing  in  laughing  rivulets  down  the 
steep  old  mountain  side,  and  the  robins  were 
trilling  thetr;song  among  the  orchard  trees,  and 
they  were  hoping  that  the  winds  which  were 
beginning  to  blow  so  softly  and  warmly  from 
the  south,  would  bring  the  roses  back  to  (hose 
little  white  cheeks,  and  impart  freshness-  and 
vigor  to  that  liide  faded  form,  he  suddenly  closed 
his  eyes  and  ears  to  all  -earthly  sights  and 
sounds,  and,  clasped  close  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  went  up  to-  dwell  in  w  green 
pastures  and 'beside  the  still  waters." 

O,  what  a  sorrowful  day  it  was  to  them  all 
when  the  light  went  be*  of  those  sweet,  dark, 
eyes  forever  on  earth,  and  the  patter  of  those 
busy  feet  grew  still,  and  .the  music  of  that  merry, 
prattling  tongue  was  hushed  by  the  cold,  stern 
mandate  of 'Death;  aad  it  was  with  an  aching 
heart  that  little  Eddie  knelt  at  his  mother's 
knee  to  say  his  evening  prayer.  After  he  had 
repeated  "Our  Father,"  and,  "Now  I  lay  me," 
he  proceeded  m  his  usual  way  to  ask  the  good 
God  to  "bless  dear  papa  and  mamma,"  and 


brother  "Willie  and  Freddie,  and  dear  little 
baby  Frankie,"  be  was  about  to  say,  but  remem- 
bering just  then  the  little  pale,  cold,  white- 
robed  sleeper  In  the  parlor,  for  whom  no  prayers 
might  now  avail,  and  who,  on  the  morrow,  would 
be  hidden  away  forever  from  their  sight  and 
love  in  this  life,  and,  burying  his  face  in  his 
mother's  lap,  he  wept  long  and  convulsively. 
Then  it  was  that  some  good  angel,  flying  about 
on  his  errands  of  love  and  mercy,  beholding 
and  pitying  him,  dropped  the  sweet  hope  into 
his  heart  which-  sent  the  bright  smile  to  his 
face,  and  called  forth  from  his  lips  that  earnest 
and  loving  petition,  "Please,  dear  Lord  Jesus, 
give  us  another  baby."  • 

The  next  day  "baby  Fraakie"  was- laid  away 
beneath  the  cold,  damp  valley  sods,  and  Eddie 
wept,  as  well  he  might,  for  the  loss  of  that  dear 
little  brother  who  had  been  such  a  source  of 
delight  to  their  happy  home;  but  it  was  not 
with  the  same  degree  of  bitterness  that  had 
marked  his  grief  the  night  before,  for  that  same 
sweet  hope  that  had  come  to  him  then  was  still 
making  glad  music-  in  his  heart,  aad  that  night 
the  same  fervent,  hopeful  petition  was  again 
breathed  into  the  listening  ear. of  the  Father  of 
mercies,  and  the  next  night,'  aad  every  night  for 
a  whole  long  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
faith  that  had  never  for  a  moment  wavered  dur- 
ing that  long  and  weary  waiting,  was  at  last  tri- 
umphant, for  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  did,  indeed, 
send  another  baby— a  darling  little  dimpled 
thing,  with  the  bluest  and  brightest  eyes,  and 
the  softest  and  plumpest  cheeks,  and  the  tiniest 
hands  and  feet  that  the  delighted  eyes-  of  the 
little  brothers  had  ever  gased  upon— a  sister, 
too,  and  the  very  first  they  had  ever  called  by 
that  loving  name.  It  was  beautiful,  it  was 
almost  holy,  to  witness  the  delight  of  little 
Eddie  when  he  was  told  to  go  into  his  mamma's 
room  and  see  bis  new  baby  sister. 

Softly  approaching  the  crib  where  the  little 
one  lay  sleeping,  he  bent  down  and  touched. the 
soft,'  warm  cheek  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  as 
if  to  assure  himself  that  there  was  no  deception 
about  the  matter,  and  that  it  was  a  real  bona 
J14»  flesh  and  blood  baby.  Upon  receiving  the 
glad  assurance  he  sprang  up  with  his  eyes 
sparkling  like  stars,  and  his  face  radiant  with 
pleasure,  and  flinging  his  arms  around  his 
brother*  Willie's  neck  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  rapture,  "  0, 1  knew  He  would  do  it ;  yes,  I 
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knew  He  would  do  it  Did  n't  I  say  God  would 
do  it,  Willie  ?  Did  n't  I  tell  you  he  would  ?" 
And  when  the  tiny  sleeper  stirred  as  if  about  to 
awake,  he  whispered  softly,  "  Gome,-  Jet,  us  go. 
away,  Willie,  for  fear  we  might  disturb  her,  for 
she  must  be  so  very  tired,  you  know,  coming 
down  so  far,  and  in  the  night  too." 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  Willie  had, 
too,  made  that  loving  petition  the  burden  of  his 
prayers  for  a  few  times,  but,  thinking  the  bless- 
ing was  too  long-  delayed,  had  become  dis- 
couraged, and  ceased  asking  for  it  long  before, 
although  urged  by  Eddie  to  persevere,  as  God's 
promises  were  most  sure. 

At  his  prayers  that  night  Eddie  began  as 
usual,  "Please,  dear  Lord  Jesus,  give — "  but 
just  then  remembering  the  great  joy  that  had 
that  day  come  into  their'  hearts  and  home,  he 
checked  himself,  and  then,  with  a  beaming  face, 
broke  out  again  with,  "O,  I  thank  the  good 
God  for  giving  us  the  dear  baby ;  aad  now,.dear 
Lord  Jesus,  please  let  us  keep  her." 

I  think  that  the  little  boy's  prayer  in  that 
respect  is  just  as  likely  to  be  answered  as  is 
the  other,  for  the  last  intelligence  I  had  from 
the  baby  sister  was,  that  she  was  fast  growing 
up  into  a  healthy,  beautiful,  and  happy-hearted 
girl,  to  whom  her  brothers  were  devoted,  and 
particularly  Eddie,  who  regards  her  -  with  the 
most  tender  care  and  affection  as  one  to  whom 
he  has  especial  claims  for— did  he  not  ask  the 
good  God  for  her  ? 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  of  my  introduction 
to  little  Eddie.  Sitting  by.  my  side,  on  that 
pleasant  vine-wreathed  porch,  that  fair,  sweet 
Summer  day,  where  the  mother  of  little  Eddie 
was  relating  to  me  the  story  of  her  dear  boy's 
love  and  faith,  was  my 'little  friend  Georgie,  of 
five  brief  Summers,  eagerly  drinking  in  every 
word  of  the  beautiful  story,  told  as  only  a 
mother,  and  a  Christian  mother,  could  tell  it, 
with  quivering  lip  and  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

The  next  morning  little  Georgie  and  I  were 
rambling  over  the  beautiful  grounds  which  sur- 
rounded his  father's  mansion,  when,  turning 
to  look,  at  the  click  of'  the  gate,  I  beheld  ap- 
proaching us  a  little  boy  with  a  wonderfully 
sweet,  pale  face,  and  large,  dark,  loving-looking 
eyes.  Just  then  little  Georgie,  who  had  wan- 
dered off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  grounds,  came 
running  toward  me  as  .fast  as  bis  nimble  little 
feet  would  carry  him,  exclaiming,  all  breathless 
with  excitement,  "Mrs.  T.,  this  is  the  little. boy 
that  kept  on  praying  for  the  baby." 

As  I  took  his  hand  in  acknowledging  the 
introduction,  I  could  not  refrain  from  printing 
a  kiss  on  that  fair  and  noble  brow,  breathing  a 
prayer  meanwhile  that  that  faith  might  be  kept 


strong  and  pure  in  that  loving  little  heart  through 
all  the  ills  of  life,  until,  bearing  him  safely  over 
Death's  dark  and  troubled  sea,  at  last  he  should 
stand  high  on  |he  hills  of  God. 


A  FAITHFUL  FRIEND. 


CHILDREN  very  often  become  attached  to 
dogs  as  playmates  and  companions,  add 
sometimes  prefer  enjoying  their  society  to  that 
of  boys  or  girls  of  their  acquaintance.  Their 
pets  have  a  good  time  if  the  master  or  mistress 
happen  to  be  in  a  good  humor ;  they  are  fondled, 
caressed,  patted,  and  coaxed  affectionately,  and 
are  not  altogether  forgotten  when  the  hour 
comes-  for  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper.  But 
alas  for  poor  Carlo,  Watch,  Fido,  or  Neptune, 
whatever  the  name  may  be,  if  his  master  loses 
his  temper,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
will  suffer,  and  receive  a  kick,  cuff,  or  a  blow, 
or  perhaps  go  supperless  to  sleep,  having  had 
no  notice  taken  of  his  many  affectionate  demon- 
strations. Poor  creatures !  they  bear  it  all  with 
mute  and  patient  silence  and  appealing  looks, 
while  you  are  comfortably  eating  and  satisfying 
your  own  appetite,  regardless  of  the  wants  of 
the  dumb  animal  by  your  side,  who  wistfully 
watches  every  monthful  that  is  swallowed,  but 
who  never  dares  to  evince  his  hunger  or  anger 
at  tlie  neglect,  or  ill  usage ;  for  a  bark  or  snap, 
or  worse  yet,  a  bite,  would  banish  them  from 
the  household  as  surly,  dangerous  animals,  or 
it  might  be  said,  "  That  dog  is  sick ;  he  is  going 
mad."  And  consequently  he  may  expect  to  be 
shot  or  knocked  in  the  head,  or  come  to  some 
other  untimely  end  shortly. 

The  story  that  will  be  related  here  is  a  true 
one,  and  we  hope,  if  the  children  read  or  .  hear 
it,  that  it  may  be  remembered,  when  they  feel 
impatient  and  disposed  to  treat  with  harshness 
any  dog  who  has.  never  displayed  any  thing  but 
kind  feeling  and  affection  toward  its  owner; 
for  the  following  story  shows  that  a  dog  can  be 
a  true  and  faithful  friend. 

A  little  boy  named  Theodore  came  home 
from  boarding-achool  one  Winter  to  spend  his 
Christmas  holidays.  He  was  a  bright,  cheerful, 
affectionate  fellow;  all  of  his  friends  loved  him 
dearly,  his  parents  idolized  him,  and  Rollo,  a 
great,  black  Newfoundhmd  dog,  with  while  paws 
and  one  white  ear,  welcomed  him  with  as  much 
joy  and  delight  as  any  one  else ;  and  though 
he  could  not  speak  of  his  affection  in  words,  he 
testified  it  in  a  great  many  rough  ways  that 
Tbeedore  understood  and  appreciated  very  much 
indeed.  He  jumped  about  his  young  master  in 
a  very  awkward,  uncouth  style,  but  Theodore 
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knew  wh»t  h«  wished  ,to  express,  ?M  hugged 
his  shaggy  bead,  and  $&9,ok  -Jt»aj?d« ,  with  his 
coarse  paws,, and,  never  grew  tired  pf  Rollo,  who 
followed  him  closely  when  he  went  out  to. walk, 
and  always,  ran  after  the  carriage  .when  he  was 
driving,  and  in  the  house  would  lie  down  at 
Theodore's  feet,  where  he  slept  soundly  until 
his  master  made  a  move,  then  Roljo  would  start 
up,  stretch  his  great  , body,  shake  himself,  and 
be  quite  willing  and  ready  for  any  expedition;— 
it  seemed  as  if  he  could  pot  bear,  to  have  his. 
master  out  of  sight, 

One  bright,  clear  Winter  day  in  Christmas 
week  Theodore  brought  out  his  skates,  and 
sharpened  them  carefully,  thinking  he  would 
try  them  on  a  pond  not  far  from  .his  bouse. 

Rollo  was  at  his  side  as  usual,  looking  up  in 
his  face  intelligently,  and, wagging  his  bushy 
tail  as  if  he  knew  all  about  the  expedition,  and. 
was.  ready  to  accompany  his  master  anywhere. 
So  when  the  skates  were  sharp  .enough  and 
strapped  over  his  shoulder,  they,  started  off 
together,  Rollo  bounding  along  through  the 
woods,  dashing  aside  the  snow  frpm  the  narrow 
path,  and  barking  and  looking  back. every  other 
moment  in  order  to  see  if  bis  master  was  safely 
following. 

"  Theodore,"  said  his  mother  before  he  came 
out,  "do  n't  venture  on  Hie  ice  unless  it  be  very 
safe  and  thick." 

He  promised  that  he  would  be  very  careful, 
aud  now  when  he  reached  thja  pond  be iookeft 
anxiously  over  its  treacherous  .white,  sur&cc  as 
it  lay  stretched  out  before.  kjw,  ,in  Jts.  icy,  mq- 
tionless  Winter  slumber. ■,  > 

"It;  looks  safe,  enough,"  he  thought,  as  he 
paused  near  the  edge,  j  Rpllo  wagged  •> is  tail; 
he  stood  still  by  his  aids,  npt  daring  ytQ; vesture 
on  the  pond  before  his  master. 

"I'll  just, try  the. edge,  first,  and  see  if  it 
isn't  safe,  old  fellow,"  said  Theodore,  patting 
Rollo's  head  kindly.  , 

He  unstrapped  bis  skates,  and  leaving  them , 
on  the  bank,  stepped  cautiously  on  the  ice;; 
as  it  did  not  crack  or  tremble  beneath  his, 
weight,  be  thought  certainly  if.  it  could  bear 
him  there  it  must  be  thicker  toward  the  middle. 

Little  dreamed  he  of  the  danger  ahead.  He 
did  not  know  that,  the  day.  before,  the  men  had 
been  working  there,  and  made, an  opening;  in 
the  ice,  over,  which  a  very  , thin  crust  was  frozen, 
that  would  not  stand  his  slight,  weight  He 
gained  more  confidence  as  he  walked  on  at 
every  step,  when  suddenly,  without  any  warn- 
ing, and  before  he  had  time  to  prevent  it,  the 
ice  gave  way,. and  in,  a  moment  he,,was  strug- 
gling in  the  cruel  dark  water,  which  drew  him 
rapidly  under  the  thickest  ice,    In  vain  he 


grasped  and  clutched  the  thin  crust  which  had 
broken  under  his  weight  Wherever  he  touched 
it  if  broke  off  in  small  piece*  in  his  fingers,  and> 
shivering  and  exhausted,- the  .icy,  deceitful  cur- 
rent drew  him  . under,  and  his  body  disappeared. 

Rollo  barked  frantically ;  the.  woods  echoed 
with,  his  ,crie.»,  but  no  , one  was  in  sight,  no 
assistance,  caroe,  no  sound  was  heard  but  the 
echoing  of  poor  Rollo's  call  for  help.  .He  ran' 
round  and  rqund  the  dark  hole  where  he  had  seg n 
his  master. disappear,  and  then  his  dismal  bark 
resounded  again  through  the  silent  woods.  But 
useless  as  before,  no  one  obeyed,  no  one  un- 
derstood his  distress.  Rollo  was  the  only  wit- 
ness of  the  accident. 

Half  an  hour  after,  Theodore's  mother  heard 
Rollo's  well-known  bark ;  it  was  loud  and  furi- 
ous, and  she  supposed  -at  first  that  Theodore 
had  returned  with  him,  .but  when  it  .continued, 
and  became  louder  and  more  excited,  her  curi- 
osity induced  her  to  go  to  the  window,  ami 
there  she  saw  faithful  Rollo  without  his  master, 
but  with  his  skates  in  his  mouth.  He  held 
them  for  a  moment,  then  dropping  them  he 
recommenced  his  frantic,  dismal  bark,  telling, 
as  plainly  as  it  was  possible  for  him,  that  some 
unfortunate  accident  had  overtaken  his  young 
master. 

The  family  were  alarmed,  apd  summoning 
assistance  hastened  to  the,  pond,  led  by  Rollo, 
who  appeared  overjoyed  at  his  success,  running 
ahead  and  showing  them  by  unmistakable  signs 
where  the  accideut  had  occurred. 

When  they  .reached  the.jgqnd  the  dark  hole 
iii  the  ice  told  its  own  story ;  the  surrounding 
ice  was  quickly  broken,,  and  after  much  ..delay 
Theodore's  body  was  recovered,  but,,  alas!,  too 
late  to  restore  his  life ;  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,, 
and  though  every  means  was  long  and. at  first 
hopefully  used,  they  were  of  no  avail;  the  spirit 
had  fled.. 

If  the  hole  made  in  the  ice  had  been  larger 
Rollo  would  have  rescued  him  from  this  cruel 
death  by  dragging  him  out  of  the  water  before 
he  left  the  spot  to  give  tlie  alarm  to  his  friends. 
As  it  was  the  dog  did  all  that  he  could,  and 
could  not  at  first  understand,  when  the  body 
was  recovered,  why  bis  dear  piaster  could  not 
notice  and  return  his. demonstrations  of  delight, 
as  he  followed  the  sorrowing  and  afflicted  family 
home.  j 

He  appeared  to  comprehend  the  sad  misfor- 
tune the  next  day,  when  he  missed  his  play- 
mate and  companion,  and  the  family  found  that 
he  had. crept  softly  to  the  door  of  the  room 
where  Theodore'?  body  was  lying.  There  he 
remained,  stretched  but  in  silence,  refusing  all 
food  and  sustenance  when  offered,  and  con- 
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tinning  there  until  he  was  forcibly  removed,  and 
locked  up  the  day  Ms  young  master  was  buried. 
His  friends  mounted  and  sorrowed  for  the 
bright  little  boy  who  made  home  cheerful,  and 
of  all  his  old  playmates  and  companions,  none 
testified  greater  sorrow  for  Iris  lost  than  his 
faithful  Rollo.  -  He  was  listless  and  quiet  for  a 
long  time  afterward,  and  if  he  had  known  where 
Theodore  was  he  perhaps  would  have  gone  to 
his  grave  and  lain  down  there  and  died,  for 
dogs  have  been  known  to  do  this  when  they 
have  been  very  fond  of  their  owners. 

"Old  dot  Tray    ever  faithful. 
OfM  can  set  diiw  heat  Mav ; 
Ht  i»  gentle,  he  iakiadj 
I  'It  never,  aerer  find 
A  belter  friend  then  old  dog  Trey." 


THE  DRUNKARD'S  SON. 


A LITTLE  boy  stood  in  the  door  of  a  dilap- 
idated house  In  the  suburbs  of  a  country 
village.  His  threadbare  dress  was  of  finer 
texture  than  seemed  appropriate  to  such  a 
lowly  dwelling,  and  there  was  an  easy  grace- 
fulness in  the  child's  manner  that  bespoke  an 
early  training  more  refined  than  the  children  of 
poverty  usually  receive. 

Eight  Summers  only  had  the  boy  seen  ;  but 
there  was  an  unnatural  thoughtfulness  on  his 
brow,  and  as  he  stood  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  Subject  evidently  painful,  his 
eye  gleamed  with  a  strange  light,  his  bosom 
heaved,  the  blue  veins  In  his  fair  young  brow 
grew  swollen  and  rigid,  and  the  deepltush  of 
anger  spread  over  those  beautiful  features. 

"Mother,"*  exclaimed  he,  turning  suddenly 
toward  a  pale  woman  who  SAt  busily' plying  her' 
needle,  "I  shall  run  away.  I  can't  live  in  this 
old  house  and  be  half  starved,  and  see  you 
work  day  and  night — and  all  because  my  father 
will  get  drunk.  Yesterday  the  boys  got  angry 
with  me,  and  called  me  the  '  son  of  a  drunkard.' 
I  can 't  bear  It,  mother ;  I  will  run  away."  ' 

The  mother  gazed  on  her  boy  as  he  stood 
there  with  clinched  fists  and  gleaming  eye,  and 
the  hot  tears  rained  down  her  cheeks,  for  she 
knew  how  it  must  be  for  her  sensitive  boy  to 
rrteet  the  cold  scorn  of  the  world.  **  And  leave 
your  mother?"  was  her  only  answer.  It  was 
enough. 

"I  will  never  leave  my  poor  mother,"  said 
the  boy,  as  he  threw  himself  sobbing  on  her 
bosom.  "  They  may  call  names,  if  they  wjil ; 
and,  mother,  if  we  starve,  we.  will  starve  to-' 
gether,"  he  added,  sinking  his  voice  almost  to  a 
whisper. 

"We  shall  not  starve,  my  son,"  said  the 


mother,  Wssmg  htm  fbndty.  "He  who  said, 
'Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows,* 
will  take  care  of  us. "Can  yon  trust  God,  my 
ehrtt?"' 

"Yes,  mother— and  I  will  never  leave  my 
dear,  good  mother."  And  the  child  forgot  alike 
his  anger  and  Its  cause,  and  with  a  light  heart 
bounded  away  to  join  his  playmates. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  the  high  spirit  of 
the  boy  wa«  often  chafed  by  the  scorn  and  taan  ts 
of  'his  companions.  The  cruelty  Of  an  Inebriate 
father,  and  the  wretchedness  of  a  drunkard's 
home,  imparted  no  healing  balm,  no  soothing  in- 
fluence. Yet  he  loved  his  mother ;  for  her  sake 
he  was  willing  to  endure ;  and  the  strong  re- 
straints of  her  love  kept  him  from  the  vices  to 
which  he  was  constantly  and  fearfully  exposed. 

We  can  not  teH  his  heart  struggles— can  not 
tell  how  those  aspirations  to  be  and  to  do, 
rising,  as  they  do,  in  every  noble  soul,  did  often 
gild  his  future  with  their  radiance,  only  to  be 
shrouded  in  darkness.  Hard  Indeed  is  the  heart 
of  a  drunkard.  Bat  we  can  tell  how  nobly  he 
clung  to  that  mother  in  all  those  years,  and  how 
honorably  and  successfully  he  flits  one  of  the 
best  pulpits  In  the  land,  aided  In  every  good 
work  by  that  wise,  loving,  and  pious  mother. 


GO  TQ  SLEEP  EARLY. 


MANY  children,  instead  of  being  plump 
and  fresh  as  a  peach,  are  as  withered  and 
wrinkled  as  last  year'*  apples,'  because  they  do 
not  sleep  enough.  Some  physicians  think  that' 
the  bones  grow-only  during  sleep.  This'  I  can 
not  say,  certainty ;  but  I  do  know  Hurt  those 
little  folks  Who  sit  up  late  at  nights  are  usually 
nervous,  weak,  small,  sickly.  Tire  reason  you 
need  more  sleep  than  yotir'  parents  Is,  because 
you  have  to  grow,  and  they  do  not  They  can 
use  up  the  food  they  eat  in  thinking,  talking,  and 
working,  whHe  you  should  save  tome  of  yours 
for  growing.  You  ought  to  sleep  a  great  deal ; 
if  you  do  not,  you  will  in  activity  consume  all 
you  ear,  and  have  none,  or  not  enough,  to  grow 
with.  Very  few  smart  children  excel,  or  even 
equal,  other  people  when  they  grow  up.  Why 
is  this  ?  Because  their  heads,  h*  not  their  bodies, 
are  kept  too  busy ;  so  that  they  can  rtof  sleep, 
rest,  and  grow  strong  in  body  and  brain.  Now, 
when  your  mother  says,  Susie  or  Georgia,  or 
whatever  your  name  may  be,  it  ht  time  to  go  to 
bed,  do  not  worry  her  by  begging  to  sit  up  "just 
a  little  longer."  •  But  hurry  off  to  your  chamber, 
remembering  that  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
sleeping  and  growing  to  do  to  make  you  a 
healthy,  happy,  useful  man  or  woman. 
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AMILY  J^IRCLE. 


A  Lay  Sermon  to  Young  Ladies— Dr.  Did 
Lewis.— Now,  ladies,  I  will  preach  to  you  just  a 
little  sermon,  about  an  inch  long;  I  do  n't  often 
preach,  but  in  thia  case  nothing  but  a  sermon  will  do. 

Firstly— You  are  perfect  idiots  to  go  on  in  this 
way.  Your  bodies  are  the  most  beautiful  of  God's 
creations.  In  the  Continental  galleries  I  always  saw 
groups  of  people  gathered  about  the  pictures  of 
women.  It  was  n<St  passion;  the 'gazers  were  just 
as  likely  to  be  women  as  men ;  it  was  became  of  the 
wondrous -beauty  of  a  woman's  body. 

Now  stand  with  me  at  my  office  window  and  see  a 
lady  pass.  There  goes  one  I  now  is  n't  that  a  pretty 
looking  object?  A  big  hump,  three  big  lumps,. a 
wilderness  of  crimps  and  frills,  a  hauling  up  of  the 
dress  here  and  there,  an  enormous,  hideous  mass  of 
hair  or  bark  piled  on  the  top  of  her  head,  surmounted 
by  a  little  flat,  ornamented  with  bits  of  lace,  birds' 
tails,  etc  The  shop  windows  teU.ua,  all  day  long, 
of  the  paddings,  whalebones,  and  steel  springs  which 
occupy  most  of  the  space'  within  that  outside  rig. 
,  Iu  the  name  of  the  simpley  sweet  sentiments  which 
cluster  about  a  home,  I,  would  ask,  how  is  a  man  to 
fall  in  love  with  such  a  piece  of  compound,  double 
and  twisted,  touch-me-not  artificiality,  aa  you  see  In 
that  wriggling  curiosity  ?  .  ■ 

Secondly— With,  that  wasp  waist,  squeezing  your 
lungs,  stomach,  liver,  and  vital  organs,  into  one-half 
their  natural  size,  and  with  that  Jong,  tail  dragging 
on  the  ground,  bow  can  any  man  of  sense  who  knows 
that  life  is  made  up  of  use,  of  service,  of  work,  how 
can  he  take  such  a  partner  ?  He  must  be  desperate 
indeed,  to  unite  himself  for  life  with  such  a  fettered, 
half-breathing  ornament  I 

Thirdly— Your  bad  dress  and  lack  of  exercise 
lead  to  bad  health,  and  men  wisely  fear  that  instead 
of  a  helpmate,  they  would  get  on  invalid  to.  Jake?  care 
of.  This  bad  health  in  you,  just  as  in  men,.  makes 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fuddled  sod  effeminate. 
You  have  no  power,  no  magnetism  1  I  know  you 
giggle  freely  and  use  big.  adjectives,  such  as  "splen- 
did," '<  awful,"  but  then  this  does  n't  deceive  us :  we 
see  through  it  all.  You  are  superficial,  affected, 
silly ;  you  have  none  of  that  womanly  strength  and 
warmth  which  are  so  assuring  and  attractive  to  man. 
Why,  you  have  become  so  childish  and  weak-minded, 
that  you  refuse  to  wear  decent  names- even,  and  insist 
upon  baby  names.  Instead  of  Helen,  Margaret,  and 
Elizabeth,  you  affect  Nellie,  Maggie,  and  lizzie. 


When  your- brothers  .were  babies,  you  called  them  1 
Bobby,  Dicky,  and  Johnny,  but  when  they  grow  up 
to  manhood,  no  more  of  that  silly  trash  if  you  please. 
I  know  a  woman  of  twenty-five  years,  and  she  is  as 
big  as  both  of  my  grandmothers  put  together,  and 
her  real  name  is  CaMtrine,  and  though  her  brain  is 
big  enough  to  conduct  affairs  of  State,  she  does 
nothing  but  giggle,  cover  op  her  face  with  her  fan, 
and  exclaim  once  in  four  minutes,  "Don't  now,  you 
are  real  mean." 

How  can  a  man  propose  a  life  partnership  to  such 
a  silly  goose  t   My  dear  girls,  you  must,  if  you  would  ' 
get  husbands,  and  decent  ones,  dress  in  plain,  neat, 
becoming  garments,  and  talk  like  sensible,  earnest 
sisters. 

You  say  (hat  most  sensible  men  are  crazy  after 
those  butterflies  of  fashion.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  ' 
not  so.  Occasionally  a  man  of  brilliant  success  may 
marry  a  silly,  weak  woman,  but  to  say,  as  I  have 
heard  women  say  a  hundred  times,  that  the  most 
sensible  men  choose  women  without  sense,  is  simply 
absurd.  Nineteen  times  in  twenty  sensible  men 
choosd  sensible  worsen.  I  grant  you  that  in  company 
they  are  very  likely  to  chat  and  ,toy  with  those  over- 
dressed.and  forward  creatures,  but  they  don't  ask 
them  to  go  to  the  altar  with.  them. 

Fourthly— Among  the  young  men  in  the  matrimo- 
nial masker,  only  a  very  small  number  are  independ- 
ently rich ;  and  in  America  such  very  rarely  make 
good  husbands.  But  the  number  of  those  who  are 
just  beginning  in  life,  who  are  filled  with  a  noble 
ambition,  who  have  a  future,  is  very  large.  These 
are  worth  having.  But  such -will  noty  they  dare  not, 
ask  you  to  join  them,  while  they  see  you  so  idle,  silly  ■ 
and  gorgeously  attired.  lot  them  see  that  you  are 
industrious,  economical,  with  habits  that  secure 
health  and  strength,  that  your  life  is  earnest  and  real, 
that  ybui  would  be  willing  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
in. life  with  the  man  you  would  consent  to  marry, 
then  marriage  becomes  the  rule,  and  not,  as  now,  the 
exception. 

Makk  Home  Attbaobivb.— No  child,  however 
sentimental,  will  love  a  home  simply  because  it  has 
the  name  of  one;  If  we  would  have  our  children 
love  it,  we  must  make  it  lovely — we  must  give  them 
something  to  love  in  the  home; 

Now  if  the  principal  ideas  which  a  child  has  of  his 
home  are,  that  it  is-  a  place  where  he  gets  his  meals 
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and  where  be  sleeps ;  where,  if  he  is  little,  he  is  per- 
petually found  fault  with ;  where  be  must  keep  quiet ; 
where  at  night-fall  he  must  sit  stupidly  waiting  till 
bed-time ;  or,  if  he  have  grown  older,  he  can  only 
deem  it  a  dreary  room  in  which  be  must  employ 
himself  as  best  he  may,  while  the  cither  sits  at  his 
paper  or  dozes  in  his  chair,  AHA  this,  mother  1s  sfleatly 
busy  with  her  sewing  or  "her  boot;  if  such  be  the 
aspect  of  home,  one  need  not  wonder  that  children 
learn  to  look  elsewhere  for  pleasure,  and  seek  to  find 
amusement  in  other  circles,  or  that  home  is  forsaken 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  leave  it 

It  is  practicable  to  make  home  so  deSghtful  that 
children  shall  have  no  disposition  to  wander  from  it 
or  prefer  any  other  place ;  it  is  possible  to  nuke  it  so 
attractive  that  it  shall  not  only  firmly  hold  its  own 
loved  ones,  but  shall  draw  others  into  its  cheeriul 
circle.  Let  the  house,  all  day  long,  be  the  scene  of 
pleasant  looks,  pleasant  words,  kind  and  affectionate 
acts ;  let  the  table  be  the  happy  meeting-place  of  a 
merry  group,  and  not  a  dull  board  where  a  silent,  if 
not  sullen,  company  of  animals  come  to  feed ;  let  the 
meal  be  the  time  when  a  cheerful  laugh  is  heard  and 
good  things  are  said ;  let  the  sitting-room,  at  evening, 
be  the  place  where  a  smiling  company  settle  them- 
selves to  books  or  games  titt  the  round  of  good-night 
kisses  are  in  order;  let  there  be  some  music  in  the 
household,  music  not  kept  like  silk  and  satins  to 
show  to  company,  but  music  in  which  father  and 
mother,  and  sister  and  brother  join ;  let  the  young 
companions  be  welcomed  and  made  for  the  time  a 
part  of  the  group,  so  that  daughters  shall  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  seek  the  obscurity  of  back  parlors 
with  intimate  friends,  or  to  drive  father  and  mother 
to  distant  apartments ;  in  a  word,  let  the,  home  be 
surrounded  by -an  air  of  cozy  and  cheerful  gbodrwill ; 
then  children  need  not  be  exhorted  ,  to  love  it,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  tempt  them  away  from  it 

The  ties  which  bind  a  child  to  home  are  created 
not  so  much  out  of  great  as  from  little  things ;  some 
of  them  I  have  hinted  at,  and  many  more  will  suggest 
themselves  to  a  wise  parent  There  should  be  a 
good  many  holidays  in  the  home.  I  believe  in  anni- 
versaries, and  I  love,  by  observing  them,  to  connect 
time  with  events,  and  so  give  to  both  a  deeper  inter- 
est The  birthdays  of  a  family  should  be  always 
noticed,  and,  in  some  way,  celebrated.  The  busy 
preparation  of  the  whole  household  to  make  some 
present  to  father,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  brother  on 
a  birthday  or  holiday ;  the  many  plannings,  the  work- 
ings in  by-corners  and  at  odd  times ;  the  bundling 
of  work  out  of  sight  as  the  step  of  the  favored  one 
is  heard ;  the  careful  stowing  of  gifts  away  till  the 
appointed  time ;  and  then,  when  the  lookeoVfor  day 
has  come,  the  presentations,  the  confused  and  merry 
voices,  the  filled  eye,  the  choked  voice,  the  heart  too 
full  to  speak  in  words,  memory  touched  as  with  an 
angel's  hand,  love  that  can  only  look  its  thanks — all 
these  1  who  can  tell  their  sweet  and  mighty  power  ? 
A  home  familiar  to  such  scenes,  will  it,  can  it  be  one 
that  children  shall  not  love  ?  No,  no,  from  it,  when 
the  inexorable  time  comes  to  go  away,  daughters 
shall  pass  with  sobs  of  sorrow,  and  sons  with  pressed 


lips  and  swimming  eyes,  and  while  mother  lives  it 
will  be  a  home  still,  home,  though  years  have  gone 
and  other  homes  have  claimed  them. — AUaman's  Lift 
at  Home. 

Precocious  Children. — Many  of  the  most  prom- 
ising chiltiHn  are  sacrificed  to  a  desire  to  bring  them 
forward  in  advance  of  other  children,  and  this  desire 
is  stimulated  by  natural  instincts.  Every  living 
creature  rejoices  in  the  use  of  the  faculties  which 
God  has  given  it  "as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race." 
The  boy  whose  muscles  are  well  developed  will  never 
keep  still,  but  is  ready  for  any  thing,  good  or  bad,  in 
which  he  can  stir  himself  To  such  a  one  study  is  a 
punishment  : 

But  the  boy  whose  muscles  are  feeble,  and  whose 
brain  is  largely  developed,  sits  still  and  reads,  and 
the  appetite  of  course  conforms  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  exercise.  If  he  wastes  ins  muscles  by 
exercise,  his  appetite  will  demand  the  muscle-making 
nitrates  to  supply  the  waste.  If  he  exhausts  the 
phosphorus' of  the  brain  by  study,  he  will  desire 
phosphatk  food  to  restore  it  While  the  fat  and 
stupid  .boy,  who  has  neither  muscles  nor  brain,  wiH 
crave  carbonaceous  articles  to  feed  his  stupidity; 
and  indulgence  in  these  appetites  will  of  course  in- 
crease the  peculiarity. 

I  have  seen  the  little  kingbird,  after  an  boor  of  ex- 
traordinary exertions  in  driving  from  the  neighbor- 
hood an  intruding  hawk,  devote  the  next  boor  to 
catching  and  eating  bees  and  hornets,  which  abound 
both  in  nitrates  and  phosphates,  as  a  means  of  restor- 
ing his  muscular  and  vital  energy.  The  bird  is  safe 
in  following  his  inclinations ;  living  as  it  does  accord- 
ing to  natural  laws,  and  having  no  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  faculties,  and  no 'abnormal  appetites,  it  can 
eat  what  It-desires,  and  as  much,  with  perfect  im- 
punity: 

But  the  child,  changed  in  its  condition  as  it  may 
be  by  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  its  parents,  even 
before  hs  birth,  is  abnormally  developed,  and  of 
course  has  abnormal  appetites. 

Indulging  these  appetites  in  case  of  precocity  of 
the  brain  of  course  increases  the  excitement  of  the 
brain,  and  the  result  is  inflammation  and  premature 
death. 

A  child  with  a  precocious  brain,  or  who  is  very 
forward,  to  use  the  common  expression,  is  of  course 
more  liable  to  dangerous  diseases  of  the  brain  than 
other  children  ;  but  if  parents  would  give  the  subject 
thought,  and  use  their  reason  in  this,  as  m  other 
less  invportant  matters,  these  diseases  might  gen- 
erally be  warded  off 

Hour  eyes  have  been  overworked,  or  are  weak 
and  liable  to  inflammation,  we  avoid  over-using  then, 
especially  in  too  strong  light;  and  if  so  inflamed 
that  the  light,  and  all  use  of  them  gives  pain,  we 
shut  out  the  light  altogether,  and  give  them  rest  tin 
they  recover.  Both  light  and  seeing  are  pleasant  to 
the  eyes  in  health,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
them  health  and  strength,  but  when  diseased,  are 
both  alike  injurious,  and  we  avoid  the'  influence  of 
both  till  they  recover.   And  when  only  weak,  and 
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not  absolutely  diseased,  we  are  careful  to  have  the 
light,  or  use  the  eye  only  moderately  and  carefully. 
So  of  any  other  organ  or  faculty,  that  which  is 
necessary  to  it  in  health,  must  be  carefully  used  in 
tendency  to  disease,  and  jabstamed  from  irt  actual 
disease. 

Apply  this  principle  to  a  precocious  brain.  The 
brain  is  as  dependent  on  appropriate  exercise,  and  a 
supply  of  phosphorus  m  health,  as  is  the  eye  on 
exercise  and  light ;  and  as  we  withdraw  the  exercise 
and  light  'from  the  eye  in  weakness  and  disease,  so 
should  we  allow  the  brain  to  rest  from  exercise  and 
phosphatic-  food  in  case  of  disease  or  premature  de- 
velopment 

No  Household  God.— A  little  boy  three  years 
old,  whose  father  was  irreligious,  spent  several  months 
in  the  dwelling  of  a  godly  family,  where  he  was 
taught  the  simple  elements  of  divine  truth. 

The  good  seed  fel|  into  good  and  'tender  soil,  and 
the  child  learned  to  note  the  difference  between  a 
prayerless  and  Christian  dwelling.  One  day,  as  some 
one  was  conversing  with  the  little  fellow  about  the 
great  and  good  God,  the  child  said,  "  We  have  n't 
got  any  God  at  my  papa's  house." 

Alas  1  how  many  such  houses  there  are  in  our 
world — houses  where  there  is  no  prayer,  no  praise, 
no  worship,  no  God !  And  what  homes  are  they  for 
children ;  ay,  and  for  men  and  women  too !  How 
much  better  is  the  pure  atmosphere  of  Christian  love 
than  the  cold,  selfish  worldliness  of  a  godless  home! 

Said  an  ungodly  man, "  I  never  was  so  near  heaven, 
and  probably  never  shall  be  again,  as  when  I  spent 
a  day  in  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Brown " — a  godly 
Scotchman,  who  .  guided  his  household  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord. 

Would  that  there  were  more  such  homes,  the 
memory  of  which  might  shed  a  holy  savor  over  many 
a  wanderer's  heart,  and  lead  the  sad  and  lonely  sons 
of  sorrow  and  of  tears  to  look  forward  to  the  glad- 
ness of  the  eternal  gathering  beyond  the  toils  and 
tears,  and  trials  of  this  weary  pilgrimage. 

To  such  homes  the  weary  come  for  rest,  and  the. 
troubled  for  consolation.  The  Son  of  Peace  is  there. 
Blessed  be  such  homes !  and  may  ours  ever  be  of 
this  number  ! — British  Workman. 

Tact.— Love  swings  on  little  hinges.  It  keeps  an 
active  little  servant  to  do  a  good  deal  of  its  fine 
work.  The  name  of  the  little  servant  is  tact  Tact 
is  nimble  footed  aad  quick  fingered ;  tact  sees  with- 
out looking ;  tact  has  always  a  good  deal  of  small 
change  on  hand ;  tact  carries  no  heavy  weapons,  but 
can  do  wonders  with  a  sling  and  stone ;  tact  never 
runs  its  head  against  a  stone  wall ;  tact  always  spies 
a  sycamore-tree  up  which  to  climb  when  things  are 
becoming  crowded  and  unmanageable  on  the  level 
ground ;  tact  has  a  cunning  way  of  .availing  itself  of 
a  word,  or  a  smile,  or  a  gracious  wave  of  the  hand ; 
tact  carries  a  bunch  of  curious-fashioned  keys  which 
can  turn  all  sorts  of  locks ;  tact  plants  its  mono- 
syllables wisely,  for,  being  a  monosyllable  itself,  it 
arranges  its  own  order  with  all  familiarity  of  friend- 
ship; tact— sly,  versatile,  diving,  running,  flying 
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tact— governs  the  great  world,  yet  touches  the  big 
baby  under  the  impression  that  she  has  not  been 
touched  at  all. 

Small  Talk.^— Ojf  all  the  expedients  to  make  a 
heart  lean,  the  brain  'gauzy,  and  to  thin  life  down  into 
the  consistency  of  a  cambric  kerchief,  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  the  little  talk  and  tattle  which,  in  some 
charmed  circles,  is  courteously  styled  conversation. 
How  human  beings  can  live  on  such  meager  fare — 
how  continue  existence  in  such  famine  of  topics  and 
on  such  a  short  allowance  of  sense — is  a  great  ques- 
tion, if  philosophy  could  only  search  it  out  All  we 
know  is,  that  such  men  and  women  there  are,  who 
will  go  on  from  fifteen  to  fourscore,  and  never  a  hint 
on  their  tombstones  that  they  J  died  at  last  of  con- 
sumption of  the  head,  and  marasmus  of  the  heart  I 
The  whole  universe  of  God,  spreading  out  its  splen- 
dors and  terrors,  pleading  for  their  attention,  and 
they  wonder  "  where  Mrs.  Somebody  got  that  divine 
ribbon  on  her  bonnet  1"  The  whole  world  of  litera- 
ture, through  its  thousand  trumps  of  fame,  adjuring 
them  to  regard  its  garnered  stores  of  emotion  and 
thought,  and  they  think  "it's  high  time,  if  John 
intends  to  marry  Lucy,  for  him  to  pop  the  question  1" 
When,  to  be  sure,  this  frippery  is  spiced  with  a  little 
envy  and  malice,  and  prepares  small  dishes  of  scandal 
and  nice  hits  of  detraction,  it  becomes  endowed  with 
a  slight  venomous  vitality,  whjch  does  pretty  well,  in 
the  absence  of  soul,  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of 
living,  if  not  the  reality  of  life.— JS.  P.  WhifpU. 

To  Young  Men. — Resolve  to  do  something  use- 
ful, honorable,  dutiful,  and  do  it  heartily.  Repel  the 
thought  that  you  can,  and  therefore  may,  live  above 
labor  and  without  work.  Among  the  most  pitiful 
objects  in  society  is  the  man  whose  mind  has  been 
trained  by  the  discipline  of  education — who  has 
learned  how  to  think,  and  the  value  of  his  immortal 
powers,  and  with  all  these  noble  faculties  cultivated 
and  prepared  for  an  honorable  activity,  ignobly  sits 
down  to  nothing,  and,  of  course,  to  be  nothing,  with 
no  influence  over  the  public  mind — with  no  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  his  country  or  even  his  neighbor- 
hood— to  be  regarded  as  a  drone,  without  object  or 
character,  with  no  hand  to  lift  and  with  no  effort  to 
put  forth  to  help  the- right  or  defeat  the  wrong.  Who 
can  think  with  any  calmness  of  such  a  miserable 
career  t  And  however  it  may  be  with  you  in  active 
enterprise,  never  permit  your  influence  to  go  in  hos- 
tility to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  So  live,  that 
with  the  Christian  poet  you  may  truthfully  say,  that 

"  If  your  country  Hand  not  by  your  skill. 
At  least  your  follies  hare  not  wrought  her  All." 

Alone  with  God— There  is  a  sublimity  in  silence 
and  solitude.  Alone  1  How  still  the  air  I  The  city 
sleeps  in  silence.  No  voice,  no  footstep,  nothing 
but  the  whispers  of  the  night  How  still  it  is  I  The 
stars  wink  at  each  other,  but  utter  no  words.  The 
moon  travels  on  her  course,  but  is  silent  Night  I 
How  grand  the  scene  1  My  soul  thrills  as  I  contem- 
plate. The  world  is  hushed,  and  I  am  alone — alone 
with  God  1 
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ROUND  TUB  Wo»LD  :  A  Stria  tf  Lttteru   By  Calvin 

KingHey,  D.  D.    Vol.  I.    Europe  and  America. 

Vol.  II.   Japan  and  India.    l6ma.   Pp.  344, 3*5. 

$2.50.    Cindunati:  Hitchcock  cV  Watdtn.  New 

York:  Carlton  oV  Lanakan. 

It  was  not  permitted  to  Bishop  Klngsley  quite  to 
complete  bis  continuous  voyage  around  the  world ; 
yet  by  his  previous  visit  to  Europe  he  almost  touched 
the  point  from  the  west  where  he  fell  in  his  progress 
from  the  east,  so  that  the  letters  which  are  embraced 
hi  these  volumes  are  (ally  entitled  to  the  name  given 
them— "Round  the  World,"  In  the  year  1867  be 
visited  Europe  and  wrote  most  interesting  letters ; 
commencing  with  these  the  subsequent  letters  trace 
his  route  round  the  world  westwardly,  first  to  Colo- 
rado, then  to  Oregon  and  California  by  the  great 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  by  steamer  across  the  ocean  to 
Japan,  China,  and  India.  His  last  voyage,  contem- 
plating the  entire  circuit  of  the  world,  was  the  grand- 
est ecclesiastical  movement  we  have  ever  bad  in  the 
history  of  the  Church ;  even  Rome  herself  has  never 
sent  a  bishop  on  a  tour  of  missionary  and  episcopal 
visitation  round  the  world.  As  we  can  only  see  it  in 
our  human  vision  it  was  a  sad  calamity  to  the  Church 
that  the  Bishop  was  not  permitted  to  reach  home, 
and  bring  with  him  the  stores  of  information  be  had 
gathered.  Me  was  a  minute  and  careful  observer, 
and  we  may  be  sure  was  prepared  to  present  to  the 
Church  wise  and  far-reaching  plans  for  the  future. 
But  the  All-wise  has  ordered  differently,  and  nothing 
is  left  us  but  these  letters.  A  noble  legacy  they  are 
indeed,  and  the  Church  will  prize  them  all  the  more 
highly  from  being  the  last  words  of  information, 
counsel,  and  exhortation  coining  to  her  from  one 
who  dearly  loved  her,  and  who  counted  not  bis  life 
dear  unto  him  that  he  might  serve  her. 

The  Letters  are  in  themselves  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  will  not  be  to  their  disadvantage  that 
they  have  already  appeared  in  our  Advocates ;  their 
worth  and  interest  will  make  them  perpetual  in  their 
claim  upon  the  Church.  The  Bishop  was  peculiarly 
happy  as  a  letter-writer.  He  was  many-sided,  and 
saw  and  felt  .much  more  than  many  other  men.  would 
see  in  the  same  circumstances.  He  was  sensitive  to 
every  thing  human,  and  his  attention  was  at  once 
attracted  by  both  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous  sides 
of  human  nature.  He  was  a  lover  of  nature,  and 
his  quick  eye  took  ia  at  a  glance  what  the  world 
about  him  had  to  show.  Hence  his  letters  abound 
in  minute  and  careful  observations  both  of  places 
and  people.  The  characteristics  and  natural  re- 
sources, the  climate  and  productions,  the  beasts  and 
birds  of  the  countries  which  he  visited,  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  their  population,  their  arts  and 
manufactures,  their  domestic  animals,  their  styles  of 
architecture,  their  habits  of  living,  their  peculiar 


civilization,  their  religions  and  modes  of  worship,  all 
claimed  his  interest  and  Burnished  material  for  bis 
facile  pen.  But  above  all  these,  the  whole  heart  of 
the  Bishop  was  alive  to  the  great  missionary  work 
which  he  went  to  study,  and  the  greatest  interest  of 
these  letters  is  their  broad  appreciation  and  earnest 
statements  of  the  wants  and  demands  of.  this  great 
enterprise.  In  this  respect  we  again  say,  that  these 
letters,  with  the  Essays  of  Bishop  Thomson,  are  an 
invaluable  acquisition  to  the  Church.  Both  the 
works  should  find  their  way  into  every  Methodist 
household  and  Sunday-school  The  first  volume 
contains  an  excellent  steel  portrait  and  a  complete 
biographical  sketch  of  the  Bishop. 

Life,  Letters,  Lectures,  and  Addresses  of 
Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.  Complete  im 
Out  Volume.  limo.  Pp.  840.  St.50.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  A*  Co. 
A  month  ago  we  noticed  the  issue  in  the  same 
compact,  neat,  and  cheap  form  of  Robertson's  Ser- 
mons, and  took  occasion  rather  to  estimate  the  man 
than  the  Sermons.  But  here  is  the  man  himself, 
depicted  chiefly  in  his  own  .letters.  It  has  been 
largely  studied  and  will  continue  to  be.  Robertson 
was  far  removed  from  an  ordinary  man,  and  his  life, 
especially  the  unfolding  of  his  inner  life,  will  long 
continue  to  be  a  subject  of  deeply  interesting  study, 
rendered  al)  the  more  interesting  from  its  develop- 
ment through  the  medium  of  his  own  letters.  He 
was  a  typical,  man,  appearing  in  the  midst  of  a  tran- 
sitional era  in  English  religious  thought  This 
movement  of  thought  touched  his  sensitive  nature 
on  many  sides,  and  he  was  inevitably  drawn  into  the 
current  He  drifted  from  his  moorings  and  floated 
in  various  directions,  bat  from  the  fact  that  he 
dragged  his  anchors  instead  of  wholly  cutting  loose 
from  them,  he  did  not  reach  either  of  the  extreme 
points  of  the  various  currents  that  were  moving 
him.  Hfe  did  not  become  either  an  Evangelical,  or  a 
High-Churchman ;  be  did  not  end  either  in  Liberal- 
ism  or  Catholicism.  The  stronger  tendency  in  Rob- 
ertson's drifting  was  toward  Liberalism,  but  he  was 
saved  by  his  firm  and  constant  adhesion  to  the 
historical  reality  of  the  whole  life  of  Christ.  The 
childhood,  the  temptation,  the  dairy  life,  the  mira- 
cles, the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  .  Christ,  be 
steadily  clung  to  as  the  foundation  of  att  spirited 
life.  Hence  he  was  free  from  the  so-called  "  nega- 
tive theology."  From  this  also  be  was  saved  by  his 
own  earnest  and  positive  nature.  He  could  not  rest 
in  denials ;  he  must  have  something  positive  for  his 
faith,  and  yet  he  was  destined  to  win  his  faith  by  a 
painful  journey  through  the  paths  of  doubt  But 
still  he  was  too  much  of  a  Liberal  to  be  an  Evan- 
gelical  Therefore  he  belong*  to  no  school  The 
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liberal  Hill  follow  him  is  far  a*  be  goes,  but  toon 
reaches  a  point  at  which  he  must,  either  leave  Rob- 
ertson behind  or  accept  at  least  a  positive  faith  in 
the  historical  verity  of  Christianity.  The  study  of 
this  struggling,  earnest,  honest,  but  still  doubting 
and  inquiring  life,-  we  repeat,  will  always  have  a 
charm  for  the  thoughtful  reader.  It  will  always  haw 
its  dangers  too.  Not  all  who  launch  out  into  the 
current  of  Liberalism  are  able  to  carry  with  them 
the  intense  conscientiousness  at  Robertson,  and 
■top  where  be-  stopped  With  fast  hold  on  the  great 
facts  of  Christ's  person  and  Christ's  life.  The  two 
volumes  are  uniform,  and  make  together  a  very  neat 
and  remarkably  cheap  edition  of  all  that  is  left  of  the 
sayings  and  writings  of  this  remarkable  man. 

The  Physical  Lifk  op  Woman  «  Advice  to  the 
Maiden,  Wi/t,  and  Mother,   By  Get.  H.  Napkeyt, 

A.  M.,  M.  D.  1  mm.  Pp.  32a.  New  York:  Geo. 
Maclean.    Cincinnati:  B.  Hanitaford  <Sr*  Co. 

In  this  country,  where  we  are  strangely  squeamish 
about  some  things  and  culpably  immodest  about 
others,  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  notice  a  volume 
treating  of  the  subjects'  of  this  book ;  how  much 
more'  to  write  the  book  itself!  Yet  Dr.  Napheys 
has  done  it,  and  in  a  most  successful  and  delicate, 
nay,  even  elegant  manner.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
whole  volume  that  could  offend  the  most  delicate 
sense  of  modesty,  and  nothing  but  a  prudish  squeam- 
ishness  can  object  to  its  extensive  circulation.  In 
fact  we  need  just  such  a  book.  The  wonder  Is  that 
such  a  work  has  not  been  given  to  the  public  long 
ago.  This  is  not  one  of  the  catchpenny  volumes, 
advertised  so  extensively  in  the  papers  and  "sent  by 
mail  for  a  few  postage  stamps ;"  it  is  a  thorough  and 
scientific  discussion  of  the  physical  life  of  woman, 
giving  the  most  exact  information  and  the  latest  tacts 
of  hygiene  and  physiology  as  they  bear  on  the  life 
and  health  of  woman.  Though  thoroughly  scientific 
in  its  matter,  k  is  popular  in  its  style,  being  written 
for  the  people.  After  the  appearance  of  such  a 
book  there  can  be  no  longer  any  excuse  for  the  lam- 
entable ignorance  which  prevails  among  women  in 
regard  to  their  own  physical  nature,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  constantly  placed  in  peril 
of  disease  and  death.  Of  course  the  work  is  not  for 
the  parlor  table  but  for  private  study,  yet  not  a  pru- 
rient or  indelicate  thought  is  found  in  the  book. 
We  have  thus  noticed  this  volume  because  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  very  much  needed  work,  and  are  convinced 
that  it  will  not  only  prove  itself  to  be  a  valuable 
counselor  to  the  prudent,  virtuous,  but  uninformed, 
but  will  do  great  good  in  preventing  many  of  those 
disorders  now  so  rife  in  the  community,,  which,  in 
many  instances  at  least,  are  the  result  of  ignorance 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  female  hygiene. 

Maternity  :  A  Popular  Treatise  for  Young  Wh'et 
and  Mothers.  By  TulUo  Suttaro  Yerdi,  A.  M., 
M.  D.    \2rno.  Pp.  451.   $2.25.   Wew  York:  J. 

B.  Ford  6*  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Cldrkt  cV  Co. 
As  its  title  implies,  this  volume  is  to  some  extent 

in  the  line  of  the  one  previously  noticed,  but  is  more 


particularly  addressed  to  mothers,  and  treats  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  maternity;  and  of  the  care  of 
children,  etc  It  is  written  from  the  homeopathic 
stand-point,  and  will  commend  itself  to  the  friend* 
of  that  system*  We  are  incapable  of  judging  of  its 
modes  of  treatment,  but  can  heartily  recommend  it 
in  its  hygienic,  physiological,  and  pathological  rela- 
tions. It  also  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  can 
be  easily  understood  by  the  mothers  who  will  read  it 

A  Danish  Romance.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
lsmo.  Pp.  28a   #1.75.  New  York:  Nurd  cV 
Houghton.    Cincinnati:  X.  Clarke  cV  Co. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  edition  of  Andersen's 
works  which  the  publishers  are  now  giving  to  the 
public.  The  style  and  general  subjects  of  Andersen 
are  well  known  to  those  who  desire  to  stui  hi*  books. 

A  Painter's  Camp.   By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 

Book  I:  In  England.  Book  II !  In  Scotland.  Book 

III:  In  France.  l6mo.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co. 

This  is  an  artist's  poem.  It  has,  indeed,  neither 
rhyme  nor  measure,  but  it  is  full  of  the  music  of 
words  which  cadence  themselves  while  they  unfold 
the  most  charming  picture*  of  English  moorlands, 
of  mossy  islands  sleeping  in  the  shadows  of  the 
rocky  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  sunny  plains 
of  France.  Under  its  guidance  we  are  taken  over 
the  Lancashire  moors,  and  shown  their  aspects  on 
wild,  wet  Autumn  days,  and  under  glorious  Summer 
skies.  It  was  from  these  moors  that  Charlotte 
Bronte  painted,  when  she  described  the  wanderings 
Of  Jane  Eyre  fn  search  of  shelter.  Here  are  the 
straight,  gray  lines  of  stone  wall,  mile  upon  mile, 
and  the  dreary,  undulating  range  of  hills,  swell  upon 
swell,  and,  on  any  "still,  hot,  perfect  day,"  the  dry, 
ghostly  rustle  of  tall  grasses,  and  the  livid  glow  of 
burnt  heath  blooms. 

The  painter  remained  6n  the  moors  for  weeks,  in 
a  fairy  and  tiny  movable  house  of  Ms  own  Inventing, 
with  plate-glass  windows,  through  which  he  could 
pursue  his  studies  in  stormy  weather ;  with  its  snow- 
white  walls  of  delicate  wood-paneling ;  its  silk  cur- 
tains of  emerald  hue,  and  green  canopy ;  its  dark, 
rich  carpet,  and  smalt,  choice  engravings ;  its  swing- 
ing hammock  to  sleep  in,  and  its  spirit-lamp  to  cook 
by.  True,  a  bustling  housewife  might  call  the  cook- 
ing atrocious,  but  what  of  that  ?  One  can  afford  to 
live  on  the  veal  cutlets,  though  the  salt  is  forgotten, 
if  they  are  but  eaten  on  the  wide,  sunny,  beautiful 
moors,  and  can  admire  with  the  painter  "the  finest 
purple  of  the  heather,  the  infinite  variety  of  color,  in 
Autumn  half  hidden  under  the  blasted  stems." 

From  Lancashire  the  artist  takes  us  to  dwell  in 
Summer  on  a  green  island  in  a  Scotch  loch,  or  to 
take  long  drives  in  dim,  picturesque  glens.  From 
Loch  Awe  and  Glen  Coe,  and  from  castles  standing 
in  the  moonlight,  *re  are  spirited  to  the  vicinity  of 
"A  Little  French  City,"  where  the  painting  camp  is 
ejected  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  commanding  a 
lovely  landscape.  Afterward  we  sojourn  on  a  Bur- 
gundy upland,  which  fell  into  the  artist's  possession — 
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one  of  "The  Slopes  of  Gold"  m  "a  land  of  wine." 
This  home  was  on  the  heights  of  the  Cote  d*Or,  and 
overlooked  the  plain  which'  rolls  'on  to  th*  Jura. 
Finally  Mr.  Hamerton  establishes  himself  in  a  coun- 
try house  on  a  farm  in  the  basin  of  Autun.  Within 
easy  reach  are  the  French  highlands — the  Morvan,  a 
very  romantic  region — broken,  woody,  and  healthful. 
The  smiling  plains  at  their  feet  are  dotted  with 
"magnificent  trees,"  and  intersected  with  streams 
making  ceaseless  melody  through  the  long,  beautiful 
Summers.  He  who  can  not  pass  a  delightful  day  in 
"The  Painter's  Camp"  does  not,  it  seems  to  us, 
deserve  to  be  happy. 

Hungering  and  Thirsting.  i(mo.  Pp.  in.  The 
Child  Martyrs,  and  Early  Christians  of 
Rome.   i6*#.  Pp.  a66.   No  Cross,  No  Crowd. 
By  C.  E.  K.  Davis,    itmo.   Pp.  154. 
These  excellent  books  are  from  the  press  of  Henry 

Hoyt,  Boston,  and  are  for  sale  by  Hitchcock  &  Wal- 

den,  Cincinnati   They  are  all  good  for  the  family 

and  the  Sunday-school. 

High  Days  and  Holidays  in  Old  England  and 
New  England.  A  Box  of  Four  Volumes.  The 
Fourth  of  July  in  New  England.  Red- Letter  Days 
in  Old  England  and  New  England.  Joy  Days  on 
Both  Sides  of  the  Water.   Festal  and  Floral  Days. 


New  York:  Carlton  6*  Lanahan.  Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock  cV  Walden. 

Our  young  readers  will  understand  the  nature  and 
value  of  these  little  books  from  the  titles  which  they 
bear. 

Library  for  Little  Lads  and  Lasses.  A  Box 

of  Five  Volumes.  Stories  Atout  the  Little  Ones. 
More  Stories  Aiont  the  Little  Oner.  The  Fisher 
Boy's  Secret.  Archie  and  his  Sister.  Archie  and 
Nep.  New  York:  Carlton  tr>  Lanahan.  Cmcm- 
nati:  Hitchcock  *•  Walden. 
These  are  neat  little  volumes  adapted  to  still  younger 
readers  than  the  previous  ones. 

Bessie  on  her  Travels.  By  Johanna  H.  Mat- 
thews. i6mo.  Pp.  376.  $1.25-  Flowerets.  A  Series 
of  Stories  on  the  Commandments.  J.  Violet's  Idol.  If. 
Daisy's  Work.  III.  Rose's  Temptation.  IV.  Lily's 
Lesson.  By  Johanna  H.  Matthews.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  &*  Bros.  Cincinnati:  George  Crosby. 

Novels.— Van  and  Wife,  Wilkie  Collins.  New 
York:  Harper  &•  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
<V>  Co.  Contarini  Fleming,  D'Israeli;  Silvia,  Julia 
Kavanagh  ;  Miriam  Alroy,  D'Israeli;  Breetie  Lang- 
ton,  Hawley  Smart.  New  York:  D.  Apple  ton  &•  Co. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  CV  Co. 


pDITOR'S 

A  New  Definition  of  Infallibility.— Arch- 
bishop Purcell  was  well  known  to  be  antagonistic  to 
the  declaration  of  Papal  Infallibility,  both  before  and 
during  the  late  Ecumenical  Council.  He  delivered 
one  of  the  ablest  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
uttered  before  the  Council.  On  his  return  to  Cin- 
cinnati he  was  desired  to  lecture  and  state  his  pres- 
ent views  and  the  present  status  of  the  doctrine  in 
its  relation  to  good  Catholics.  The  Archbishop  con- 
sented, and  gave  a  very  interesting  but,  in  some 
respects,  unique  address  before  a  large  audience. 
•  The  speaker  informs  us  that  the  Pope  was  never 
present  in  the  Council ;  that  he  did  not  preside  at 
all ;  that  he  did  not  control  the  views  or  the  dis- 
courses of  the  members ;  the  Council  was  presided 
over  by  five  Cardinals ;  the  speakers  were  at  liberty 
to  speak  as  long  as  they  thought  necessary.  The 
Council  was  composed  of  979  Bishops  and  Generals 
of  religious  orders  and  bodies.  There  were  eleven 
Patriarchs  and  fifty-one  Cardinals.  These  members 
represented  all  kingdoms,  and  States,  and  territories. 

The  Archbishop's  first  utterance  before  the  Coun- 
cil was  on  the.  schema  on  Civil  Government  Unfor- 
tunately, before  the  time  came  for  the  Archbishop's 
speech,  the  entire  .order  of  the  proceeding  was 
changed,  and  he  was,  obliged  simply  to  write  out  his 
discourse  and  file  a  copy  in  the  archives  of  the 
Council.   He  gave  in  his  address  a  synopsis  of  the 


JABLE. 

speech.  The  Archbishop  is  either  a  thorough  re- 
publican or  a  most  consummate  Jesuit  We  believe 
he  is  the  former,  and  that  he  is  a  sincere  lover  of  our 
American  Government;  neither  his  Judgment  nor 
his  desires  will  ever  lead  him  into  destructive  rela- 
tions toward  American  republicanism ;  if  he  is  ever 
found  in  that  attitude,  it  will  be  because  he  holds,  as 
every  good  Catholic  must,  the  supremacy  of  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Roman  head  of  the  Church.  We 
welcome  the  following  words  as  the  utterances  of  a 
sincerely  honest  man :  "  I  took  occasion  to  show," 
said  the  Archbishop,  "that  ours  is,  I  believe,  the 
best  form  of  human  government ;  that  the  source  of 
power  is  placed  by  God  In  the  people ;  that  kings 
rule  for  their  benefit,  and  that  the  people  were  not 
created  for  the  benefit  of  kings ;  that  the  Church  of 
God  has  no  need  of  kingly  patronage  or  protection ; 
that  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  ber  history 
she  managed  to  prosper  and  arrive  at  spiritual  su- 
premacy without  the  aid  of  king?,  and  In  despite  of 
them ;  that  while  she  was  persecuted,  she  throve  and 
prospered,  and  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  .has  every- 
where been  the  seed  of  the  Church.  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  a  happy  thing  for  the  Church  if 
kings  had  never  pretended  to  be  her  nursing  fathers. 
I  spoke  then  of  America ;  that  our  civil  constitution 
gave  perfect  liberty  to  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, that  it  looked  with  equal  favor  on  them  all. 
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■  an<HhM-'I  veiny  believed  rtflsbetterfor  <he  Catholic 
religion  tflari'tf  the  Was  the  object  of  the  State's 
special  patronage  and  protection.'  All  we  want  is  a 
free  field  and  no  favor.  Truth  is  mighty  and  will 
prevail,  and  we  are  here,  side  by  side,  with  every 
sect  and  denomination  of  Christians  among  as ;  it  is 
for  the  people  to  judge  which  of  as  is  right,  which 
Of  us  teaches  that  which  is  most  . conformable  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  then,  'if  they  approve  our 
religion,  let  them  embrace  it,  and  if  not,  reject  it  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  best  theory,  and  I  illustrated 
what  I  said  by  contrasting  the  condition  of  Catholics 

•  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe  with 'the  condition  of 
-  the  American  Catholics.   I  showed-  that  in  Spain 

the  Catholic  religion  is  persecuted,  that. in  Portugal 
the  Catholic  religion  is  persecuted,,  and  even  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  driven  out  of  it;  that  in  Italy, 
monks,  and' Sisters,  and  religious  people  were  piti- 
lessly driven  away  from  their  -homes,  that  the  mon- 
astery of  Monte  Casino,  the  home  of  science,  for 
which  a  voice  was  raised  even  in.  the  British  Parlia- 
ment—why, I  had  even  seen  that  destroyed  by  a 
nominally  Catholic  fiend.  I  showed  ail  these  con- 
trasts."    ■  • 

But,  while  we  rejoice  to  find  the  Archbishop  so 
good  an  American,  we  are  more  interested  just  now 
in  hfs  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility.  Evi- 
dently in  his  personal  convictions  he-  is  as  much 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  as  ever,  and' while-  as  a  good 
1  Catholic  he  declares  his  adhesion  to  the  voice  of  the 
'  Church  as  pronounced  by  the"  Council;  He  can  even 
then  only  make  it  sit 'easy  upon  his  faith  by  throwing 
around  It  limitations  Which  render  it  a  nullity.  As 
defined  by  the  Archbishop  it  is  in  no  sense  retroactive ; 
the  doctrine  gives  no  approbation  to  the  utterances 
of  some  forty  popes  given  in  the  list  of  Betlaratin 

•  who  taught  what  are  now  regarded '  as  erroneous 
doctrines-;  ft  confers  no  rnfellibitity  on  the  acknowl- 
edged mistakes  of  a  Honorius,  or  of-  a  Nicholas  f,  or 
of  John  XXII;  the  doctrine  gives  no  indorsement 
to  the  claims  of  Boniface  VIII,  who  said,  "Two 
swords'  are  given  me  by  God,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal."  The  Archbishop  says,  "  I  sought  in  the 
Dominican  library  of  the  Minerva  in  Rome  to  refresh 

'  my  memory,  and  to  see  on  what  grounds  they  claimed 
the  right  of  controlling  temporal  affairs,  of  deposing 
Henry  VBR,  or  Elizabeth,  or  any  other  temporal 
prince,  and  absolving  their  vassals  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  if  their  sovereigns  d?d  not  respect  the 
act  of  excommunication  by  the  Church.-  I  could  not 
find  any  text  of  authority  for  that  in  the*  Bible ;  hence 
I  wanted'the  Council  to  say  whether  they  asserted  a 
right  of  that  klHd,  or  assumed'ieas  a  right;  and  the 
entire  Council  With  'one  voice  cried  out,  "-Those 
Popes  had  no  autHorlty,  no  commission  from  Odd  to 
'pretend  to  any  such  power.* " 

Thus  evadmg  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  which 

"  would  press  Upon  the  doctrine  from  the  dark  records 

'  -of  the-  past,  the  Archbishop  also'  throws  over  it  a 
happy  satvo  for  the  apprehensions  that  might  arise 

'from  it  for  the  future.  "The  question  was  also 
raised,"  says  the  Bishop,  "What  is' 'to  be  done  with 
the  Pope  if  he  becomes  a  heretic  ?  It  was  answered : 
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riTtufre  has  never  been  such  an  example;  in  such  a 
case  the  Oouacil  of  Bishop*  could  depose  him  for 
heresy,:  for  from  -the  moment  he  becomes  a  heretic 
he  is  not  .  at  the  head  or  even  a  member  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  would  not  be  for  a  moment 
obliged  to  listen  to  him  when  he  begins  to  teach,  a 
doctrine  the  Church  knows  to  be  false  doctrine,  and 
he  would  cease  to  be  Pope,  being  deposed  by  God 
himself  If  the  Pope,  for  instance,  were  to  say  that 
the  belief  in  God  is  false,  you  would  not  be  obliged 
to  believe  him ;  or  if  he  were  to  deny  the  rest  of  the 
creed,  '  I  believe  in  Christ,'  etc.  If  he  denies  any 
dogma  of  the  Church  held  by  every  true  believer,  he 
is  no  more  Pope  than  either  you  or  I,  and  so  in  this 
respect  this  dogma  of  Infallibility  amounts  to  nothing 
as  an  article  of  temporal  government  or  cover  for 
heresy." 

Here,  then,  we  have  it  in  a  nutshell  as  the  Arch- 
bishop's Catholic  heart  adjusts  it  to  the  Archbishop's 
clear  head ;  it  accepts  no  odium  for  the  blunders  of 
the  past,  and  is  itself  a  nullity  when  the  Pope  should 
make  a  mistake  1  That  is,'  the  Popes  of  the  past 
were  not  infallible  when  they  blundered ;  the  present 
and  all  future  Popes  will  only  be  infallible  when  they 
utter  infallible  truth !  We  can  easily  see  how  the 
Archbishop  can  heartily  accept  the  doctrine  thus 
defined ;  we  would  Very  promptly  concede  that  kind 
of  Infallibility  to  the  Archbishop  himself.  But  such 
is  not  the  doctrine  defined  by  the  Council;  that 
declaration  places  the  Pope  under  divine  guidance  so 
that  he  can  not  err,  and  that  whatever  doctrine  he 
declares  as  Pope  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church ;  it  covers  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future ;  it  declares  a  principle,  not  merely  a  personal 
attribute ;  it  makes  a  Pope,  all  Popes,  infallible  be- 
cause-under  a  perpetual  infallible  guidance ;  it  there- 
fore can  not  limit  itself,  in  the  manner  described  by  < 
the  Archbishop ;  it  makes  infallible  both  the  Pope 
who  denounced  his  predecessor  for  heresy,  and  the 
Pope  denounced  for  heresy;  it  makes  infallible  all 
their  acts  of  supremacy  . over  the  civil  authority,  in 
deposing  kings,  releasing  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, transferring  dominion  from  one  prince  to 
another,  and  apportioning  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the 
earth  among  the  faithful  sons  of  the  Church.  We 
know  it  is  a  hard  doctrine  for  wise  and  honest  minds 
to  receive,  and  can  well  understand  that  in  no  other 
form,,  than  the  distorted  one  in  which  he  presents  it 
could  such  men  as  Archbishop  Purcell  accept  it. 
Far  the;  sake  of  peace  we  are  willing  that  that  class 
of  minds  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  a  large  i 
class,  shall  be  allowed  to  prepare  the  doctrine  to 
suit  their  own  digestion. 

Death's  Doings.— Death  still  continues  bis  sad 
work  on  prominent  and  valuable  members  of  our 
Church'.    Since  our  last  the  eloquent  Sewall,  of 
'Baltimore,  has  gone  to  Ml  rest.   In  this  we  were  I 
not  surprised,  as  bis  health  had  been  failing  for  ' 
many  months.   He  was  a  burning  and  a  shirring  j 
light  From  the  ranks  of  our  noble  laymen  has 
fallen  Hon.  G.  T.  Cobb,  of  New  Jersey,  called  away 
In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling,  of  an  eye,  by  the  rail- 
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i  road  disaster  which  occurred  near.  White  Sakjtar 
Springs  on  Saturday,  August  6th. .  He  was  for  ssany 
years  a  member  of  the  Miownary.  Board,  being  an 
earnest  and  devoted  friend  of  this  great  enterprise. 
He  led  the  way  In  originating  our'  missions  among 
the  Scandinavians.  He  was  a  memoes  of  Congress 
daring  the  war,  and  showed  himself  a  sterling  patriot 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Senate.  The  crowning  act  of  his  life 
was  the  part  he  took  in  the  completion  of  a  church 
edifice  of  surpassing  beauty  and  convenience,  with 
provision  for  his  much -loved  Sunday-school,  in  Mor- 
ristown,  New  Jersey,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the 
residence  of  Ms  family. 

Honorary  Degrees.— The  College  Commence- 
ments are  all  over  for  this  year.  The  annual  crop 
of  D.  D.'s,  LL.  D.'s,  and  Ph.  D.'s  has  been  gath- 
ered, amounting  to,  as  one  editor  says,  sixty  D.  D.'s, 
forty  LL.  D.'s,  and  of  Ph.  D.'s  a  smaller  yield.  This 
annual  harvest  furnishes  a  temptation  to  a  certain 
class  to  talk  against  such  honors,  and  against  the 
declared  custom  of  bestowing  them  upon  unworthy 
subjects ;  some,  perhaps,  because  the  semi-lunar  far- 
dels grow  on  high  trees,  and  are  hard  to  shake  down; 
some  because  such  distinctions  are  regarded  as  un- 
scriptural,  and  others  for  other  reasons.  A  cotetn- 
porary  says :  "  We  do  not  wonder  that  scholars  in 
England  decline  honors  tendered  them  by  our  liter- 
ary institutional.  They  are  too  cheap."  How  many 
decline?  Not  one  in  twenty  upon  whom  tbey  are 
conferred.  And  the  proportion  in  our  own  country 
is  as  great  It  is  not  uncommon  for  foreigners  to 
apply  to  our  colleges  /or  degrees,  while  such  a  step 
is  regarded  as  a  disgrace  in  this  country. 

Drunkard's  Reformatory.— Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  pro- 
poses to  give  the  magistrates  power  to  commit  an 
habitual  drunkard  to  the  reformatory  ward  of  the 
work-house,  or  to  a  reformatory  to  be  established 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  period  of 
detention  should  endure  until  the  person  so  confined 
could  procure  a  medical  certificate  to  show  that  he 
had  obtained  control  over  himself,  or  until  his  disease 
took  the  form,  as  it  frequently  did,  of  hopeless  imbe- 
cility. He  further  proposes  that  the  reformatories  to 
be  established  for  the  reception  of  drunkards  should 
be  self-supporting,  and  that  m  the  event  of  a  'cure 
being  effected  the  individual  on  his  discharge  should 
receive  all  he  had  earned  above  the  bare  sum  ex- 
pended for  his  maintenance,  m  order  that  he  should 
have  the  means  of  obtaining  a  new  start  in  life. 

Prince  Leopold,  whose  unfortunate  nomination 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain  has  provoked  such  disastrous 
hostilities  between  France  and  Prussia,  is  said  to  be 
an  amiable,  unassuming  man,  without  the  slightest 
pride  of  race.  He  aad  bis  brothers,  Charles  and 
Antony,  were  brought  up, very  strictly  by  their  .father. 
:  They  chose  the  military,  career.  Leopold  has  risen 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  lb*  Prussian  regiment  of 
Guards,  but  he  never  showed  much  liking  for  the 
amy.  His  great  hobby  is  science,  and  his  philo-t 
aophical  and  historical  studies  at  Dusseldorf,  Berlin, 


and  Potsdam  m>  aesortied  his  attealiuo  that  h«  ab- 
stained almost  entirely  from  tha  diversion*  and  pleas- 
ures of  his  comrades.  He  baa  always  been  very 
popular  with  las  subordinates  aa  account  of  his 
considerate  aad  unassuming  disposition  j  and  though 
extremely  gallant  to  ladies,  ha  has.  never  been  so  at- 
tached to  any  one  as  to  his  mother.  -  The  great  wealth 
of  their  father  enables  the  princes  to  satisfy  every 
wish,  notwithstanding  which  tbey  live  Ja  the  simplest 
manner.  Prince  Leopold,  like  his  father,  it  a  Liberal 
m  politics. 

Qoxxm  EutAwra's  Character  and  Policy,— 
It  is  not  often  we  flad  in  history  so  vivid  a  charac- 
terisation as  the  following  estimate  of  the  character 
and  policy  of  Elisabeth  as  drawn  by  the  historian 
Frdude  s  1 

"  Without  family  ties,  with  no  near  relations,  and 
without  friends,  save  such  as  were  loyal  to  her  for 
their  country's  sake  rather  than  their  own,  Elisabeth 
concealed  the  dreariness  of  her  life  from  herself  in 
the  society  of  these  human  playthings  who  flattered 
her  faults  and  humor  ad  her  caprices.  She  was.  the 
more  thrown  upon  them  because  in  her  views  a f 
government  she  stood  equally  alone,  and .  among 
abler  men  scarcely  found  one  to  sympathize  with 
her.  She  appears  in  history  the  champion  of  the 
Reformation,  the  first  Protestant  sovereign  of  Europe, 
but  it  was  a  position  into  which  she  was  idriyeu  in 
spite  of  herself,  aad  when  she  found  herself  there » t  < 
brought  her  neither  pride  nor  pleasure.  In  her 
birth  she  was  the  symbol  of  the  revolt  from  the 
papacy.  She  could  not  reconcile  herself  with  Rome 
without  condemning  the  marriage  from  which  she 
sprung;  but  her  interest  in  Protestantism  was  lim- 
ited to  political  independence.  She  mocked  at  Cecil 
and  '  his  brothers  in  Christ'  She  affected  an  inter- 
est in  the  new  doctrines,  only  when  the  Scots  or  tbe 
Dutch  were  necessary  to  bar,  or  when  religion  could 
serve  as  an  excuse  to  escape  an  unwelcome  marriage. 
When  the  Spanish  embassador  complained  of  the 
persecution  of  Catholics,  she  answered  that  no  Cath- 
olic had  suffered  auy  thing  who  acknowledged  her  as 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  that  in  spiritual  matters 
she  believed  as  they  did.  Fanatics,  Puritan,  or  Pa- 
pist, she  despised  with  Erastian  heartiness.  Under 
her  brother  and  sister  .she  bad  witnessed  the  alter- 
nate fruits  of  the  supremacy  of  the  two  theological 
factions.  She  was  determined  to  hold  them  both 
under  tbe  law,  which  to  her  had  more  true  religion 
in  it  than  cart-loads  of  creeds  and  articles.  .  Puritan- 
ism drew  its  strength  from  the'  people.  The  Popish 
priests  were  a  regiment  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
She  would  permit  no  authority  in  England  which  did 
not  center  in  herself.  The  Church  should  be  a  de- 
partment of  the  State,  organized  by  Parliament,  and 
ruled  by  the  national  tribunals.  The  moderates  of 
.  both  parties  could  meet  and  worship,  under  its,  am- 
,  bjguous  formulas.  There  should  be  no  conventicles 
and  no  chapels  to  be  nurseries  of  sedition.  Zealots 
who  could  not  be  satisfied  might  pay  a  fine  for  their 
precision,  and  have  their  sermons  or  their  sacraments 
at  home."  .  . 
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"EIN'  FESTE  BURG  1ST  UNSER  GOTT." 


AN  Autumn  evening,  full  of  forebodings  of 
Winter,  was  followed  by  a  dull,  cold,  Octo- 
ber day.  Misty  forms  glided  over  the  fields,  an 
icy  wind  arose  and  tore  away  ruthlessly  the 
beautiful  colored  leaves  that  still  clung  with 
their  feeble  strength  to  the  beloved  tree,  strew- 
ing them  under  the  hurrying  feet  of  the  passers- 
by.  Over  all  Nature  brooded  an  oppressive 
anxiety  or  a  dull  grief.  It  was  as  if  the  voice 
of  Winter  sounded  from  the  far  distance,  telling 
in  malicious  whispers  of  the  coming  days  of 
horror,  long,  dark  nights,  of  ice  blossoms  and 
snow-flakes.  In  the  city,  however,  which,  closely 
compressed,  lay  in  a  vast  plain,  it  was  more 
cheerful  than  outside.  Men  had  laughed  at  the 
Autumn,  shut  up  in  their  warm  houses.  From 
all  the  windows  shone  friendly  gleams  of  light, 
tokens  of  home  comfort. 

It  was  about  the  year  1732,  and  the  city  of 
which  I  write  is  Leipsic.  It  was  surrounded 
by  deep  moats,  high  walls,  and  stately  lindens, 
well  defended  and  formidable.  The  houses  were 
almost  all  narrow  and  high,  with  odd,  pointed 
balconies.  Here  and  there  little  turrets  might  be 
seen  on  the  roofs.  Church  spires,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  rarely  visible.  In  the  dwelling  of 
the  director  of  the  venerable  Thomas  School, 
near  the  most  stately  church  of  Leipsic,  a  par- 
ticularly bright  light  flickered  on  this  October 
day.  Many  joyful  voices  of  men  and  children 
sounded  there,  for  a  harmonious  family  was 
collected. 

At  the  heavy  oaken  table,  in  the  midst  of  the 
little  room,  ornamented  with  great  dark  cup- 
boards and  curiously  shaped  chairs,  sat  a  man 
with  a  rough,  curling  peruke  and  plain  black 
clothes.  His  face  was  full  and  rosy ;  a  serious 
friendliness  played  around  the'  corner  of  his 
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firm  lips ;  wonderfully  beautiful  and  transparent 
was  the  forehead,  and  the  glance  of  his  fiery 
black  eyes  had  an  indescribable  power — a 
strength  from  which  it  was  difficult  for  the  soul 
to  escape.  One  gazed  again  and  again  into 
these  wonderful  eyes.  It  was  as  if  one  might 
learn  in  them  all  celestial  things,  and  thus 
become  holy  and  elevated.  The  heart  throbbed 
in  the  breast  when  these  dark  eyes  drew  it 
toward  them,  for  then  one  must  believe  that 
they  could  not  be  blinded.  It  was  as  if  a  black 
veil  were  drawn  over  the  unfathomable  sea  of 
light  that  quivered  and  burned  below. 

This  is  the  man  of  whom  we  are  now  to  tell, 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  well  known  throughout 
the  whole  country  for  his  great  skill  as  an  or- 
ganist.  The  good  people,  however,  called  him 

1  a  queer  fellow,  of  whom  nobody  could  get  the 
better,  and  often  shook  their  wise  heads  dubi- 
ously over  his  wonderfully  intricate  figures  and 
incomprehensible  organ  fantasies.  Not  one  of 
them,  however,  could  leave  the  church  when 
the  master  played,  and  a  shiver  ran  through 
the  soul  of  every  hearer  when  the  mighty  tones 
swelled  out  and  rushed  through  the  church  as 
if  they  would  burst  the  walls,  and  bury  the 
weak  crowd  of  trembling  humanity  beneath  the 

'falling  ruins. 

On  the  right  of  the  director  sat  his  wife,  a 
vigorous  figure  with  clear,  good  features  and 
calm  eyes,  in  snow-white  cap  and  dazzling  neck- 
erchief. .  She  held  in  her  lap  her  youngest 
born,  Christoph,  a  chubby  child  of  some  three 
months.  Several  other  stout  boys  hung  around 
their  mother,  eating  roasted  apples  and  playing 
with  the  smallest  brother.  Bach's  eldest  son, 
Friedemann,  a  tall,  stately  figure,  resembling  his 
father,  only  without  his  gentle  friendliness,  stood 
near  the  great  stove  and  looked  thoughtfully  at 
the  noisy  group  of  brothers.   On  the  left  of  the 
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organist  sat  a  slender,  well-dressed  young  man, 
with  thick  black  hair.  His  mild,  dark,  amiable 
face  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  tbe 
family.  It  was  Bach's  second  son,  Philipp 
Emanuel,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  from  Frank* 
fort  on  the  Oder  to  take  his  beloved  friends  by 
surprise.  He  had  toM  bis  fatlter  of  the  new 
music  academy  which  he  had  established  at 
Frankfort,  and  which  he  directed  with  success. 
He  had  also  spoken  of  the  industry  and  talent 
of  his  scholars,  and  he  now  slyly  drew  some 
sheets  of  music  paper  from  his  pocket  Blush- 
ing, he  pushed  it  toward  the  organist,  with  the 
words,  "  Dear  father,  see  if  it  is  good  for  any 
thing." 

It  was  a  beautiful  sonata,  which  the  elder 
Bach,  with  joy-dimmed  eyes  and  light  finger 
movements,  ran  over,  then  pocketed,  and  said 
kindly,  "You  will  do  well  in  time,  my  boy; 
only  go  forward  industriously  with  the  help  of 
our  Lord  God.  Friedemann  is  also  doing  finely; 
does  not  play  at  all  badly.  Perhaps  I  shall  yet 
have  great  joy  in  you." 

The  two  eldest  sons  listened  gladly,  and 
laughed  like  children  over  the  revered  father's 
speech,  pressing  his  band  gratefully.  Suddenly 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  a  violent  knocking  on  the 
house  door.  The  two  eldest  sons  sprang  from 
the  room  in  terror,  the  children  forgot  their 
noise,  the  mother  turned  pale.  Only  Sebastian 
Bach  looked  calm  and  quiet  in  the  midst,  and 
said,  "  How  can  you  behave  so  ?  Yet  none  of 
us  has  an  evil  conscience.  Let  what  will  come." 

In  a  few  minutes  appeared  a  messenger  ex- 
hausted and  splashed  with  mud.  He  came 
directly  from  the  Electoral  Residence  at  Dres- 
den to  speak  to  the  organist,  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  gave  him  a  note  from  the  powerful  minister, 
the  dreaded  Count  Briihl.  The  organist  drew 
the  great  oil  lamp  nearer  to  himself,  shaded  his 
eyes  slightly  with  his  hand,  and  read,  while 
Philipp  Emanuel  politely  offered  the  man  a 
chair : 

•'  My  Dear  Director,— Our  most  gracious 
Elector  and  master,  August  of  Saxony  and 
Poland,  wishes  to  hear  you,  the  renowned  and 
famous  organist,  Sebastian  Bach,  in  his  Resi- 
dence. You  are  to  play  on  Sunday,  October 
241I1,  in  the  church  at  Dresden.  Two  days 
after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  royal  carriage 
will  call  for  you  at  Leipsic,  and  bring  you  to  the 
Residence,  where  we  await  you  with  great  eager- 
ness. Prepare  yourself  properly  for  the  high 
honor,  my  dear  Director. 

"By  order  of  my  most  gracious  master  I 
salute  you. 

"  Signed,  Count  BrChl." 


A  long  time  the  organist  stood  there  medita- 
ting. Scorn  aad  anger  struggled  in  his  face. 
His  eyes  turned  from  one  to  another  of  the 
beloved  faces.  Philipp  and  Friedemann  re- 
mained modestly  silent. 

"Herr  Courier,"  said  the  Director  at  last, 
slowly  but  firmly,  "say  only  briefly  to  the  min- 
ister that  I,  Sebastian  Bach,  Director  of  the 
Thomas  School  of  Leipsic,  wiH  obey  the  com- 
mand of  my  sovereign  and  go  to  Dresden." 
~  "  I  must  still  beg  a  written  document,"  replied 
the  courier. 

"  Man,"  thundered  Sebastian  Bach,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  "how  dare  you 
ask  it?  Did  you  not  understand  me?  Have 
I,  Sebastian  Bach,  not  given  you  my  word? 
Do  you  take  me  for  a  faithless  villain  such  as 
flourish  in  the  air  of  a  court,  and  whom  a  mis- 
erable scrap  of  paper  binds  faster  than  the  word 
of  a  man  spoken  before  God  ?". 

"Dearest  father,"  entreated  Philipp Emanael 
striving  to  mollify  him. 

"Hush,  boy,  you  do  not  understand,"  ex- 
claimed the  father  hastily.  Then  turning  to  the 
courier  he  said,. more  quietly,  "You  have  your 
answer.  Tell  all  to  the  Count  I  shall  not 
mind." 

The  messenger  was  pale  with  fright,  and 
shrank  back  a  step.  Bach  seised  him  by  the 
collar,  drew  him  toward  himself,  and  said  kindly, 
"Well,  that  will  be  a  wholesome  lesson  for  you, 
will  it  not  ?  Observe  it,  but  not  only  so  long 
as  you  are  in  my  house.  The  Residence  is  not 
every-where.  And  now,  bat  la  1  will  you  share 
our  evening  meal,  and  drink  a  mug  of  beer  with 
us  ?   I  shall  be  pleased  and  glad." 

The  courier,  however,  was  confused,  and 
departed  quickly,  and  the  Director  sat  down 
again  cheerfully.  Then  his  family  crowded 
hastily  and  anxiously  around  him,  and  Frau 
Gertrude  cried,  "  Ah,  my  Bastian,  thou  wilt  go 
forth  into  the  wide  world — forth  to  Dresden,  to 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  great  wicked 
city?  And  O!  the  long,  long,  cruel  journey  1 
No,  my  husband,  tbou  shall  not  treat  thy  wife 
and  children  thu.s" 

And  forthwith  she  burst  into  hot  tears,  and 
flung  herself  sobbing  upon  her  husband's  neck. 
The  children,  who  saw  their  mother  weep,  began 
also  to  cry  and  hang  on  their  father's  coat 
The  two  sons  debated  loud  and  eagerly  over 
the  interview.  There  was  a  frightful  uproar  in 
the  little  room. 

At  length  the  full,  strong  voice  of  the  head 
of  the  family  rose  above  the  storm.  The  Di- 
rector cried, "  Wife,  take  the  crazy  boys  into  the 
children's  room.  Only  Friedemann  and  Eman- 
uel shall  remain  here." 
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Herewith  he  shook  off  the  screaming  children, 
and  the  mother  led  the  little  flock  10  the  old 
nurse. 

Then  the  master  measured  the  room  with 
long  strides,  until  the  faithful  one  with  moist- 
ened eyes  again  took  her  place  at  the  table. 

"Thou  must  not  grieve  so  over  the  long 
journey,  Gertrude,"  he  said  to  her  kindly. 
"  See,  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be,  unless  the  Lord 
ordains  otherwise,  again  in  my  old  nest.  More- 
over, I  intend  to  take  these  two,"  pointing  to 
Friedemann  and  Emanuel,  "to  the  Residence 
with  me.  They  shall  for  once  see  the  uproar 
there,  and  will  take  good  care  of  their  father  in 
all  respects." 

The  sons  thanked  him  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"Yes,  children,"  he  continued,  "we  will  once 
with  the  glorious,  clear  voice  of  the  Lord  God," 
so  he  sometimes  called  his  beloved  organ, 
"strike  the  heart  of  the  children  of  this  world, 
so  that,  staggering  and  anguish-stricken,  they 
shall  stretch  out  their  hands  and  softly  and 
silently  cry,  'Paler  peccavi!'  And  Master 
Hasse  shall  also  see  that  there  are  still  higher, 
more  divine  strains  than  the  sweet,  luxurious 
melodies  of  beautiful  Italy." 

He  seemed  transfigured  as  he  spoke,  and 
they  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  bound- 
less veneration.   Soon  after  he  cried  out  gayly : 

"  Come,  mother,  call  back  the  screamers  and 
bring  us  the  soup." 

The  table  was  spread ;  a  large  stone  jug  full 
of  foaming  beer  was  placed  before  the  seat  of 
the  master;  an  immense  loaf  of  bread  was 
laid  beside  it,  and  now  Father  Bach,  after  pro- 
nouncing a  short  grace,  divided  them  with  lov- 
ing care,  beginning  with  the  eldest,  to  each  his 
little  piece  and  draught.  Meantime  Frau  Ger- 
trude served  the  smoking  soup,  and  all  feasted, 
laughed,  and  joked. 

The  next  day  Bach  went  to  the  Rector  to 
obtain  the  necessary  leave  for  his  important 
journey.  This  was  a  burdensome  step  for  him, 
for  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  coming  into 
contact  with  his  superior. 

Rector  and  Director  were  by  no  means  friends. 
The  first  complained  bitterly  of  the  coarse 
conduct  and  stubborn  character  of  his  inferior, 
while  Bach  was  accustomed  in  his  anger  to  rail 
at  the  Rector  for  "a  God-forgotten,  dried-up 
pedant"  There  were  indeed  no  fresh  twigs  to 
be  found  on  this  Rector-tree,  not  to  speak  of 
little  green  leaves.  Both  within  and  without 
the  whole  man  was  wintery.  His  soul  was 
dried  up  and  shriveled  like  his  body,  perished 
and  sunken  in  the  thick  dust  of  moldy  book- 
learning.  He  could  not  rejoice  over  the  beau- 
tiful flowers.  He  counted  their  stamens,  studied 


their  calixes,  and  then  threw  them  away.  The 
joyful  birds  and  other  animals  he  cared  for  only 
when  he  was  experimenting  on  the  effects  of 
poison,  which  was  his  chief  recreation.  Men 
were  all  indifferent  to  him — he  loved  nobody. 
He  called  the  playing  of  the  refractory  Di- 
rector "diabolical."  He  withdrew  his  interest 
and  never  went  to  the  early  service.  He  even 
spread  a  report  that  Bach  had  entered  into  a 
compact  with  the  devil,  who  was  to  blow  the 
bellows  when  he  practiced.  As  often  as  he 
could,  he  put  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
the  Director^  and  rejoiced  like  a  goblin  at  the 
frequent  li^y  outbreaks  of  wrath  of  this  giant 
nature.  Gladly  would  he  have  overthrown  him, 
but  to  shake  such  a  rock  required  far  more  than 
his  own  strength,  and  he  stood  alone  in  his 
haired,  for  teachers  and  scholars  looked  with 
love  and  reverence  at  the  mighty  master  of  the 
swelling  organ. 

And  now  Sebastian  Bach  entered  the  Rec- 
tor's study  impatiently,  for  he  had  just  had  a 
choir  rehearsal  with  the  scholars,'  and  was  con- 
sequently somewhat  out  of  temper,  and  his 
peruke,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  was  in 
a  forlorn  condition.  The  Rector  sat  erect  in  a 
leather-cushioned  chair  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  new-comer,  asked  solemnly : 

"  Now  what  does  the  Director  come  to  com- 
plain of?" 

"To  complain  of  nothing,  Herr  Rector," 
answered  Bach.  "  I  only  wish  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  long  journey  to- 
morrow at  the  command  of  our  sovereign,  and 
would,  therefore,  like  leave  of  absence  for  a 
fortnight." 

"What  do  I  hear?"  half  breathless  with  sur- 
prise and  anger — "a  long  journey?— obliged? — 
sovereign? — and  yet  I  am  not  informed  of  it? 
Go,  Herr  Director  I  that  is  a  cunning  little  plot 
of  your  ingenious  artist-brain.  How  should 
Prince  August " — 

"  1  am  to  play  the  organ  at  Dresden,"  inter- 
rupted the  Director  mildly;  "the  Elector  has 
so  commanded." 

"That  indeed  sounds  somewhat  mysterious 
and  incredible,"  sneered  the  Rector.  "The 
journey  appears  to  me  not  to  be  fixed  for  any 
particular  time,  so  I  can  say  to  you  frankly  that 
I  can  not  spare  the  Herr  Director  for  the  next 
four  weeks.  After  that  I  will  put  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  your  wish." 

Bach's  clear  face  during  this  spiteful  harangue 
showed  110  trace  of  anger  or  emotion.  The 
wonderful  eyes  only  looked  steadily  at  his  puny 
adversary,  and  an  indescribably  compassionate 
smile  played  around  his  mouth.  At  last  he 
said  firmly  and  clearly : 
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"  Herr  Rector,  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a 
positive  answer.  Will  you  allow  me  a  fort- 
night's vacation  ?" 

"  No,  no,  and  forever  no !"  cried  the  Rector 
angrily. 

"  Very  well.  Then  I  will  only  notify  you  that 
I  am  going  without  leave,"  replied  the  Director. 

He  turned  about  and  with  rapid  steps  left  the 
room  of  his  adversary,  who  trembled  with  rage. 

Never  had  there  been  collected  in  the  large 
and  beautiful  Catholic  church  in  splendid  Dres- 
den so  select  a  crowd  of  distinguished  and 
brilliant  men  and  women  as  on  tj^aftemoon 
of  that  Sunday  on  which  Bach  had  promised  to 
play  the  organ.  The  numerous  cavaliers  in  their 
glittering  court-dresses,  the  splendid  women  in 
sparkling  ornaments,  costly  stuffs,  jewels,  or  in 
fresher  and  more  charming  youth,  formed  a 
brilliant  living  garland,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  enthroned  the  kingly  face  of  August  of 
Saxony.  Though  the  Prince  was  advancing  in 
years,  his  form  was  still  unbent  and  the  bead 
held  aloft.  The  features,  however,  whose  only 
beauty  was  in  the  fine  lines  of  the  mouth 
and  nose  and  the  outline  of  the  chin,  were 
sunken  and  haggard,  and  the  fire  of  the  large 
eyes  was  'extinguished.  August  conversed 
softly  with  his  darling  Briihl,  who,  with  the  ele- 
gant bearing  of  a  man  of  the  world,  stood  be- 
side him  and  in  apparent  submissiveness  list- 
ened to  the  words  of  his  powerful  master. 
Indomitable  pride  lay  on  his  sagacious  fore- 
head, insatiable  ambition  flashed  from  his  un- 
quiet eyes,  immeasurable  imperiousness  played 
around  his  lips. 

"  So  he  would  not  come  to  court  last  evening, 
this  droll  Director,"  whispered  the  Elector, 
smiling.  "Well,  to-day  I  will  torment  him  so 
much  the  more.  As  soon  as  the  concert  is  over 
I  will  ask  to  see  him.  He  shall  come  to  supper 
and  to  the  ball,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
court-ladies  shall  ask  him  to  dance." 

Briihl  bowed  silently. 

"  But  we  are  all  very  curious  about  the  famous 
organist,"  continued  the  Elector.  "  Attention 
shows  itself  in  almost  every  face.  Hasse  draws 
up  his  thick  eyebrows  in  expectation,  and  the 
charming  Faustina  looks  with  such  restless 
eyes  around  the  church  as  if  to  discover  a  rival. 
Only  our  performer  Marchand  has  not  laid 
aside  his  sneer.  But  hush  1  there  are  three 
figures  in  the  choir.  Look,  Briihl,  two  young 
men  take  their  places  modestly  on  the  side. 
They  are  indeed  lovely,  innocent  faces." 

"They  are  the  Director's  two  eldest  sons, 
your  majesty,"  replied  Briihl. 

Then  swelled  forth  an  organ  tone,  and,  like  a 


breath  of  celestial  air,  it  purged  all  hearts  from 
Idle  thoughts.  Deep  silence  reigned,  an  inex- 
plicable devotion  vibrated  through  all,  and  all 
eyes  turned  upward.  A  glorious  prelude  flowed 
out  like  a  full  golden  stream,  on  whose  borders 
stood  heavenly  flowers,  and  drew  the  waiting 
soul  on  mighty  waves,  floating  ever  higher  in 
the  all-powerful,  rushing  choral, 

"  Ein*  fcst(  Butx     <quer  Cott." 

The  magnificent  chant  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  swept  from  the  choir.  Father  Bach 
deepened  the  tone  and  accompanied  every  note 
with  a  happy  smile.  He  saw  in  this  moment 
the  triumph  of  his  beloved  Church.  Like  a 
crowned  victor  the  sublime  melody  swelled 
through  the  beautiful  hall,  powerful  as  if  an 
invisible  and  innumerable  choir  of  angels  joined 
in  the  song  of  praise.  But  the  stream  of  har- 
mony rolled  ceaselessly  forth,  and  the  soul  of 
Father  Bach  soared  .higher  and  higher.  Ever 
holier,  more  wonderful  were  the  thrilling  sounds. 
A  gigantic  voice  from  above  plunged  down  into 
the  sea  of  sound.  Ever  stronger  did  it  swell 
forth  and  dash  mightily  on  every  man's  heart 
as  if  it  would  break  it,  and  floated  around  every 
man's  head  as  if  it  would  sink  into  it  anni- 
hilated. 

And  now  began  the  columns  of  the  church 
to  shake,  for  it  was  as  if  the  ringing  voice  of 
all  the  sins  of  men  had  arisen  and  cried  in 
agony,  as  if  a  whole  world  were  in  tumult  and 
imploring  mercy.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  arose, 
ever  again,  like  a  sweet  breath  of  availing  obla- 
tion, the  melody, 

"  Ein'  Sate  Burg  urt  un»tr  Go-It" 

Then  sounded  the  mystical  tumult  stronger,  as 
if  faithful  love  answered  to  the  cry.  At  last,  at 
last,  however,  seemed  the  imploring  voice  to 
weary.  Softer  and  ever  lighter  were  the  sounds, 
the  beseechings  denied,  when  came,  O  wonder  I 
the  sweet  forgiveness !  The  high  vault  of  the 
church  seemed  to  melt,  heavenly  streams  of 
blue  and  golden  light  gushed  in,  intoxicating 
fragrance — the  breath  of  Spring — filled  the  large 
hall.  Sweet,  warm  tones  trickled  down,  and  a 
holy,  ardent  voice,  full  of  measureless  love, 
promised  to  sinners  eternal  pardon.  A  devout 
wonder  trembled  forth  in  pure,  heavenly  sounds, 
a  pious  shout — and  ever  ascended  highest,  most 
powerful  like  a  million  of  blissful  human  voices 
interwoven  with  the  jubilant  halleluiahs  of 
angels,  the  glorious  song  of  victory, 

"  Ein'  teste  Burt  itt  rawer  Got!" 

The  tones  of  the  organ  died  away.  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  still  sat  on  the  organ-bench 
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with  folded  hands.  A  celestial  glory  transfig- 
ured his  face.  Pale  as  death  and  trembling 
with  delight  at  the  victory  of  their  venerated 
father,  stood  his  two  sons  beside  him.  A  low 
murmur  ran  through  the  church.  A  side  door 
of  the  choir  opened  and  the  Elector  appeared, 
behind  him  at  a  respectful  distance  a  glittering 
train  of  attendants.  Augustus  of  Saxony  drew 
near,  almost  timidly,  to  the  great  man  who  sat 
before  him  so  meekly.  Sunken  in  holy  dreams 
he  had  not  noticed  the  approach,  and  the  Elector 
seemed  hardly  to  dare  to  interrupt  this  praying 
soul.  At  length,  however,  he  laid  his  hand 
lightly  upon  Bach's  shoulder.  The  Director 
started,  rose,  looked  at  his  sovereign,  and 
smiled  in  his  face.  The  great  soul  of  the 
master  was  so  filled  with  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  heaven  to  which  he  had  risen  on  the  tones 
of  the  organ — how  could  worldly  power  or 
earthly  glory  touch  him  in  this  moment  of  ec- 
stasy? Even  to  find  words  for  earthly  speech 
cost  him  much  pain. 

"  Most  gracious  master,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
pause,  "the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  has  sunk 
into  the  depths  of  your  heart  also;  that  I  see 
in  your  face.  Tell  me,  is  it  not  a  wonderfully 
blissful  feeling?  yet  it  also  makes  one  fear  and 
tremble.  Is  it  not  to  you  as  if  there  were  sun- 
shine all  around  us?  And  do  not  larger  and 
more  beautiful  worlds  crowd  upon  your  view 
than  this  little  grain  which  has  borne  us? 
Does  not  all  earthly  splendor  fall  to  nothing 
before  the  blinding  glory  from  above?  Can 
you  not  resign  yourself  in  soul  and  life  to  the 
voice  of  God,  bearing  them  with  you  to  whence 
they  came  in  the  eternal  light  ?" 

"  Bach,"  answered  the  Elector  with  trembling 
voice  and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  "when  I 
heard  you  play  the  thought  of  my  death  came 
to  me.  Yet  it  entered  my  soul  like  a  mild  gen- 
ius; it  had  lost  all  its  terror.  I  did  not  tremble 
before  its  face  as  formerly,  when  sometimes,  in 
still  hours,  I  meditated  on  the  dark  riddle  of 
human  life.  O,  master,  could  I  but  hear  thee 
in  the  hour  of  my  death  I" 

Bach  answered  not.  He  looked  at  his  trem- 
bling royal  lord  with  eyes  that  overflowed  with 
tearful  emotion  and  lofty  joy.  His  pious  heart 
saw  in  this  spectacle  a  greater  triumph  than 
that  of  his  artist  pride. 

A  noise  was  heard  at  the  door.  A  woman 
pressed  eagerly  through  the  suite  of  the  king, 
a  woman  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  a  tall,  lux- 
uriant figure  with  a  Juno  head.  It  was  Faus- 
tina Hasse,  the  admired  singer,  the  celebrated 
darling  of  the  whole  residence.  With  the  un- 
restrained ardor  of  an  Italian,  glowing  and 
weeping,  she  rushed  to  the  Director,  fell  upon 
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his  neck  and  kissed  him  upon  both  cheeks 
amid  continual  sobs. 

"  Blessed,  O,  ever  blessed  be  thou,  dazzling 
ray  of  light !"  she  cried  in  highest  excitement 

Bach  knew  not  how  it  happened,  the  by-stand- 
ers  smiled.  Then  Hasse  entered,  drew  his  wife 
gently  toward  him,  spoke  her  name,  and  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  Master  with  an  expression  of 
unfeigned  veneration.  Then  came  the  frivolous 
French  mocker,  the  elegant  virtuoso  Marchand. 
No  sneer  played  now  around  his  fine  lips,  but 
his  eyes  shone  with  a  fiery  light  of  inward 
agitation.  Silently  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
Master  to.hjs  breast.  The  attendants  of  the 
Elector  folfewed  the  example  of  the  favorite. 
The  charming  court-ladies  did  not  stay  behind, 
and  soon  the  most  beautiful  little  hands  touched 
the  Director's  cheek  or  finger,  and  the  loveliest 
lips  spoke  their  thanks. 

But  the  Master  suddenly  released  himself 
with  giant  strength,  and  cried  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,  which  echoed  through  the  arches  of 
the  church: 

"Enough!  Such  soft  caresses  and  trifling 
are  not  the  reward  of  earnest,  holy  organ-play- 
ing. Take  your  charming  faces  away  from 
me,  I  will  see  you  no  more.  Know  that  I,  in 
luxurious  Dresden,  wish  myself  away  from  all 
the  beautiful  flowers  and  serpents,  and  back  in 
the  dear,  quiet  home  of  my  wife  and  children. 
Most  gracious  lord,"  he  cried  quickly  and  im- 
ploringly to  the  Elector,  who  had  smiled  faintly 
at  the  scene,*"  let  me  go  I  I  see  well  that  old 
Sebastian  Bach  can  never  live  bete.  He  will 
never  learn  to  swim  in  this  stream." 

"  I  will  not  let  you  go,"  replied  the  Elector 
kindlj',  "  until  you  have  asked  a  favor  of  me." 

"You  can  give  me  nothing,  my  Prince,"  an- 
swered the  Director  frankly.  "I  am  richer 
than  you,  but  I  thank  you." 

"  But  do  you  remember  your  sons  ?"  asked 
Augustus  mildly. 

"Ah  yes,  most  gracious  lord.  If  you  could 
do  something  for  Friedemann,"  here  he  drew 
the  blushing  youth  toward  himself,  "  I  should 
be  very  glad.  But  not  for  the  next  two  years, 
for  I  want  my  son  yet  to  help  me.  He  is  an 
excellent  engraver,  and  we  are  working  now  on 
the  Passion  music.  My  Philipp,"  here  he 
pointed  to  his  second  son,  "is  already  provided 
for  by  the  Lord.  He  succeeds  very  well.  I 
thank  you  again,  my  most  gracious  Prince." 

The  Elector  now  dismissed  the  venerable 
master  with  the  brightest  promises  for  Friede- 
mann's  future,  and  gave  the  father  and  son  his  • 
hand  in  farewell  with  assurances  of  his  contin- 
ual favor. 

The  high-born  cavaliers  crowded  around  the 
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departing  ones  and  conducted  the  plain  Director 
to  bis  carriage  with  as  much  care  and  deference 
as  if  lie  were  the  mightiest  ruler  of  the  world. 

The  next  morning  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
with  his  two  sons,  rolled  on,  happy  and  cheer- 
ful, toward  their  dear  home.  When  they  drove 
past  the  gigantic  splendid  buildings  of  the  en- 
virons  and  the  beautiful  current  of  the  Elbe 
unrolled  itself  before  their  eyes,  Philipp  Eman- 
uel cried  out: 

"  Dearly  beloved  father,  Dresden  is  very 
wonderful,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  Faus- 
tina Hasse  1" 

"  Hush,  boy,"  replied  the  father,  but  a  mis- 
chievous smile  played  around  the  corner  of  bis 
mouth,  "you  do  not  understand." 


THE  ASCENT  OF  HERMON. 


BUT  few  mountains  if  any,  in  sacred  history, 
can  present  greater  claims  to  our  interest 
than  Hermon.  As  it  is  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  Southern  Syria,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Holy  Land,  so  from  its  summit  may 
the  most  extensive  prospect  be  had  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  may  well  be  the  "ex- 
ceeding high  mountain "  from  whence  the 
tempter  showed  to  our  Savior  "all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them."  But 
it  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  detail  its 
history. 

To  make  the  ascent  of  Hermoa  is  equally  a 
good  beginning,  or  conclusion  to  a  travel  in  the 
Holy  Land' and  Southern  Syria.  In  the  first 
case  it  affords,  if  the  weather  is  clear,  an  excel- 
lent point  from  which  the  traveler  may  "Orient" 
himself,  or  get  a  general  view  of  the  country 
before  traveling  over  it  in  detail.  In  the  second 
'case  it  enables  him  to  connect  and,  as  it  were, 
to  generalize  his  detached  observations  into  a 
whole.  By  this  means  he  may  comprehend  the 
country,  as  otherwise  he  could  not,  may  learn 
its  general  configuration  and  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  places.  Hermon  is  a  grand  observatory 
reared  up  10,000  feet  above  the  adjacent  sea, 
from  which  even  more  than  a  "  Pisgah's,  view  " 
can  be  had  of  the  "promised  land." 

But  comparatively  few  travelers  ascend  Her- 
mon even  in  the  most  favorable  season — which 
is  the  Autumn — almost  none  in  the  Winter. 
The  latter  part  of  1869  and  early  part  of  1870 
were  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  almost  com- 
plete failure  of  the  "  early  rains."  For  this 
reason  traveling  was  comparatively  comfortable 
at  a  season,  ordinarily  highly  unpleasant  on 
account  of  frequent  and  long  rains,  and  their 
consequences  in  the  shape  of  mud,  etc.  For 


the  same  reason  there  was  comparatively  little 
snow  on  Hermon  in  midwinter,  though  there 
was  evidently  considerable  on  its  northern  side, 
from  the  summit  downward  2,000  or  3,000  feet 

Being  at  Rasheiyah,  on  the  north  side  of 
Hermon  on  New- Year's  day,  we  determined, 
the  weather  being  fair,  to  attempt  the  ascent 
So  rather  early  in  the  morning  we  started  oa 
horseback,  with  our  Dragoman,  a  guide  front 
Rasheiyah,  and  our  servant  with  provisions. 
The  ascent  was  to  be  made  by  advice  of  the 
guide  directly  from  Rasheiyah,  instead  of  taking 
a  more  circuitous  but  easier  route. 

At  first  the  road  was  comparatively  good  for 
that  district.  It  lay  southward  up  a  narrow 
winding  valley,  directly  toward  or  up  the  mount- 
ain. Soon  it  expanded  into  a  large  basin,  in- 
deed a  sort  of  small  plain.  Immediately,  as 
we  entered  it,  we  met  with  some  pools  of  water. 
It  was  partially  cultivated,  though  exceedingly 
stony.  Here  and  there  was  a  small  oak  or 
other  shrub.  Crossing  this  in  a  few  minutes 
we  entered  the  mouth  of  a  narrow,  stony  ravine. 
Here  climbing  began  in  earnest.  Almost  im- 
mediately we  turned  out  of  the  ravine  up  a 
steep  ridge  to  the  right  hand.  Before  we  got 
to  the  top  of  this  we  met  with  patches  0/  snow. 
On  account  of  the  steepness  and  stones  the 
climbing  was  very  difficult  for  the  horses.  After 
getting  to  the  top  we  followed  the  ridge  for 
some  distance,  but  soon  descended  it  to  the 
right  hand  a  little  to  enter  another  ravine.  But 
on  account  of  its  steepness,  and  from  being 
partially  filled  with  snow,  we  could  take  our 
horses  no  farther.  Our  course  continued  to  the 
end  as  from  the  beginning — southward  up  the 
mountain.  Each  began  climbing  as  best  he 
could,  trying,  amid  snow  and  rocks,  to  regain 
the  back  of  the  ridge  we  had  previously  aban- 
doned. It  was  soon  ascertained  the  snow  was 
more  abundant  than  at  first  supposed.  Beside 
this  a  thick  coat  of  sleet  was  on  it,  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  man.  It  was  smooth  as  ice. 
This  made  climbing  not  only  difficult  but  hazard- 
ous. If  one  had  only  begun  sliding  down  these 
long  snowy  slopes  lie  Blight  never  have  stopped 
until  dashed  in  pieces,  perhaps  thousands  of 
feet  lower  down.  Indeed,  just  such  a  fate  had 
befallen  a  native  only  a  week  or  two  previous. 
One  member  of  our  party  did  fall,  and  slipped 
some  distance,  to  catch  fortunately  on  a  project- 
ing rock.  After  this  be  made  his  way  down. 
The  difficulties  were  so  considerable  neither 
Dragoman,  guide,  nor  any  save  one  member 
of  my  party  and  myself  continued  upward  to 
the  summit  Almost  every  step  a  hole  had  to 
be  broken  through  the  crust,  often  with  diffi- 
culty, before  a  good  foot-hold  could  be  obtained. 
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There  were  occasional  hemispherical  masses 
of  a  diminutive  thorny  shrub,  that  bad  the  color 
of  straw,  which  projected  above  the  snow.  By 
stepping  on  these,  or  on  an  occasional  stone, 
our  way  was  made  up  the  steep  mountain-side. 
Beside  this  a  strong  wind  from  the  south-east 
came  over  and  down  from  the  summit  with 
sufficient  force  almost  to  carry  one  from  his 
feet  In  about  three  hours  after  leaving  Ras- 
heiyah  the  summit  was  reached.  Though  a 
few  clouds  were  lingering  about  in  the  sky,  and 
near  the  horizon,  yet  the  air  was  clear.  As  is 
now  well  known  the  summit  of  Hermon,  which 
appears  single  from  below,  is  composed  of  three 
peaks  which  are  about  the  same  in  height, 
though  the  one  we  first  reached  is  the  highest. 
South  of  this,  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  is 
the  second.  West  of  these,  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  is  the  third  and  lowest.  The  whole 
top  of  the  mountain  is  perfectly  bare  and  rocky 
except  where  covered  with  snow.  From  these 
peaks  the  mountain  slopes  down  rapidly  on  all 
sides,  especially  south-east  and  north.  The 
first  peak  is  best  from  which  to  look  down  on 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ;  the  second  from 
which  to  overlook  the  Hauran  and  plains  toward 
and  beyond  Damascus,  while  the  third  affords 
the  best  view  toward  Banias  and  down  on  the 
Huleh.  On  one  of  the  most  easterly  summits 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  temple  on  the  bare, 
rough  rock,  supposed  to  have  been  an  old 
temple  of  Baal.  But  the  view  from  this  summit 
on  the  surrounding  country  is  that  which  en- 
gages, from  first  to  last,  the  attention  of  the 
traveler.  The  most  remarkable  prospect  was 
under  my  eye  I  have  ever  met  with  before  or 
since. 

Let  the  observer  on  the  highest  summit  turn 
his  face  to  the  north-east  Beginning  at  Her- 
mon, and  tracing  it  to  the  north-east,  in  the 
dim  distance  was  An ti- Lebanon.  On  the  right 
hand  it  breaks  down  abruptly,  or  by  a  series  of 
ridges  to  the  level  of  the  Hauran — the  Plain  of 
Damascus  and  the  desert  plain  beyond.  On  the 
left  hand  it  descends  by  curiously  regular  slopes 
to  the  grand  prairie-like  valley,  or  trough  be- 
tween the  parallel  ranges,  of  Lebanon.  The 
view  down  on  this  whole  Anti-Lebanon  range 
is  complete  as  on  a  map.  It  is  not  the  con- 
tinuous ridge  I  supposed  formerly.  It  is  greatly 
divided,  both  parallel  to  its  length — north-east 
to  south-west — and  in  other  directions,  by  great 
valleys  and  gorges; 

The  mos^  remarkable  is  the  valley  of  tiie  Ze- 
bedany.  It  divides  in  two  portions — in  the 
direction  of  its  length — parts  of  the  Anti-Leba- 
non chain.  It  seems  to  begin  thirty  or  forty 
miles  distant,  and  can  be  traced  toward  my 
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standing  place  many  miles.  Then  it  suddenly 
bends  south-eastward  across  the  mountain  chain, 
cleaving  a  way  for  the  Barada  to  pour  its  watery 
treasures  on  the  plains  of  Damascus.  What'  a 
singular  and  confused  mass  of  bare,  brown, 
and  gray  mountains  this  is  I  look  down  on  ( 

Now  turning  due  north  we  have,  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant,  the  snowy  crest 
of  Jebel  Suneir,  the  highest  southern  point  in 
the  Lebanon  range.  From  this  the  mountain 
chain  extends  to  the  right  or  north-east,  parallel 
to  Anti-Lebanon,  until  it  rises  into  the  snowy 
height  of  Jebel  Muth  Mel,  behind  the  mass  of 
which  the  remainder  of  the  chain  is  hidden  as 
it  curves  to  the  north.  From  Jebel  Suneir  to 
Jebel  Muth  Mel  the  whole  undulating  crest  of 
Lebanon  is  clearly  outlined  against  the  sky. 
Between  Lebanon  on  the  left,  and  Anti-Lebanon 
on  the  right,  lies  the  beautiful  trough-like  Val- 
ley of  Syria — Code-Syria.  In  the  distance  it 
seems  smooth  and  bare  as  a  prairie,  except  an 
occasional  small  tumulus  or  small  clump  of 
trees  to  mark  the  course  of  the  Litany — Leontes. 
The  magnificent  view  up  this  long  vista,  between 
the  unbroken  mountain  ranges,  for  seventy-five 
miles  is  only  interrupted  by  the  dimness  of  the 
horizon  and  curve  of  the  mountain  ranges  round 
to  the  north. 

From  Jebel  Suneir  the  Lebanon  range  extends 
down  to  the  left  or — from  Suneir — south-west 
It  becomes  gradually  lower  as  it  passes  to  a 
point  north-west  of  me,  and  so  on  round  to  the 
west  It  breaks  up  into  subordinate  ridges, 
some  of  which  extend  westward  toward  the  sea- 
coast,  others  drop  off  into  the  Bukaa,  while  the 
great  bulk  of  Lebanon,  west  of  Hermon,  de- 
scends into  North  Palestine  or  "  upper  Galilee." 
To  the  north-west,  over  the  back  of  Lebanon, 
I  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea-shore  somewhere 
south  of  Beyrout.  From  this  point  south,  as  far 
almost  as  Jaffa,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  under  the  eye. 

The  whole  side  of  Lebanon,  from  the  gentle 
brown  slopes  by  which  it  rises  out  of  the  Bukaa 
to  the  summits  above,  is,  as  it  were  hung  up 
before  my  eye,  a  vast  straligraphical  chart  of 
the  Lebanon  range.  How  plainly  visible  are 
the  seemingly  horizontal  belts  of  dirty  whitish 
chalk,  intercalated  with  darker  limestone  1  The 
back  of  Jebel  Suneir  is  white  with  snow,  and 
hoary  streaks  descend  on  its  sides.  That  part 
of  the  Bukaa  which  lies  to  the  left  of  a  line  due 
north,  and  which  sweeps  south-west  past  the 
north  base  of  Hermon,  is  choked  with  ridges 
of  limestone  and  of  darker  basalt  This  so 
continues  round  the  north-west  past  the  west 
base  of  the  mountain.  Between  and  through 
this  wild  sea  of  desolate  ridges  far  below,  Litany 
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forces  its  way  close  by  the  foot  of  Lebanon. 
Nearer,  under  the  very  base  of  Hermon,  the 
waters  of  the  Hasbany  are  collected  in  the 
Wady  et  Teitn.  But  the  valley,  as  it  sweeps 
round  to  the  west  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
hidden  by  its  western  spurs.  Facing  west  and 
south-west  you  look  down  on  a  wonderfully  wild, 
desolate  mountain  tract,  between  Hermon  and 
the  sea.  Through  this  the  Leontes  forces  its 
way  to  the  sea.  Sweeping  the  eye  round  to  the 
south-west,  the  great  mountain  axis  of  upper 
Galilee  falls  under  the  eye.  This  is  Jebel  Jer- 
muk.  On  one  of  its  lower  eastern  heights  is 
Safed.  From  this  the  mountains  and  hills  set- 
tle down  southward,  becoming  gradually  lower 
and  also  more  distinct  Here  and  there  patches 
of  plain  separate  them.  Among  them  I  can 
descry  Karun  Hatlin,  Tabor,  and  Little  Hermon. 
Hereabout  they  all  drop  down  into  the  great 
Plain  of  Jezreel.  You  can  trace  its  whole  course 
and  extent  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Akka  on 
the  Mediterranean.    It  is  fifty  miles  away. 

Beyond  it,  and  out  of  it,  the  mountains  rise 
like  an  undulating  wall  On  the  left,  near  the 
Jordan,  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa ;  farther  to 
the  right  those  which  connect  Gill>oa  witli  Car- 
mel,  farthest  to  the  right  and  highest  of  all. 
Far  away,  in  the  south-west,  the  level  outline 
suddenly  bends  down  into  the  sea.  Just  before 
this  happens  I  can  see,  shining  on  its  crest,  the 
while  walls  of  the  Convent  of  Elijah.  At  the 
same  place,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel  by  the  sea, 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Akka,  lies 
Haifa.  From  this  point  northward  to  where 
Lebanon  shuts  out  live  view,  the  whole  sea- 
coast  is  visible;  except  for  a  short  distance 
south  of  Tyre,  I  can  see  Akka,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  other  places  along  the  coast  Far  out  be- 
yond all,  right  and  left,  till  blended  with  the 
sky,  in  a  milky  horizon,  is  the  "  Great  Sea." 

South  of  Gilboa  and  Carmel  the  billowy 
rounded  mountains  of  the  table  land  of  Samaria 
extends,  until  on  the  confines  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  or  beyond,  vision  can  penetrate  no 
farther.  Over  the  back  of  Carmel  the  shore, 
down  almost  to  Jaffa,  is  visible.  I  can  see  the 
points  on  the  pale,  yellow  edge  of  the  plain, 
occupied  by  Athlit,  Tautura,  and  Caesarea. 

Turning  south  I  had,  lying  under  my  eye, 
the  whole  length  of  Great  Ghor  or  Jordan 
Valley,  from  the  south-west  base  of  Hermon  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  From  no  other  point  can  so 
striking  and  satisfactory  a  view  be  had  of  this 
remarkable  feature  in  the  physical  geography 
of  Palestine.  I  can  now  better  than  ever  see 
how  the  Hauran  on  the  east,  and  Galilee,  Sa- 
maria, etc.,  on  the  west  of  it,  break  down  sud- 
denly into  it   This  seems  most  remarkable  in 


the  upper  on  the  west,  in  the  lower  part  on  the 
east  of  the  Ghor. 

Seemingly  not  far  from  the  base  of  Hermon 
lies  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  whole  extent  of  it 
under  the  eye.  Between  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  Hermon  the  Jordan  Valley  is  much  less 
rugged  than  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  from 
descriptions  I  had  read.  I  could  not  see  much 
of  the  Hulet  I  did  not  see  its  lake.  Beyond 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  southward,  the  Ghor 
stretches  in  long  perspective  into  the  pale  mist 
which  hangs  over  the  Dead  Sea.  To  the  left 
of  the  Ghor  was  the  Hauran  from  Hermon  to 
Moab — and  extending  from  the  Jordan  Valley 
on  the  right  to  the  far-off  horizon  on  the  left. 
This  region  is  much  more  level  than  I  had 
supposed.  The  prevailing  tints  are  dark,  usu- 
ally gray  and  brown,  sometimes  blushed  with 
green. 

Putting  out  from  the  south  base  of  Hermon 
is  a  strong,  irregular  ridge,  which  descends 
south  for  a  few  miles,  giving  off  ridges  which 
descend  to  the  east.  It  is  not  so  striking,  nor 
does  it  extend  so  far  south  as  I  had  expected. 
Beyond  this,  south  and  south-west,  the  country 
seems  comparatively  level,  except  occasional 
small  conical  hills.  South  of  a  line  drawn 
eastward  from  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  the  country  seems  to  rise  and  to  become 
more  nndulating  toward  the  dimly  visible  high- 
lands of  Moab.  Far  away  to  the  south-east  on 
the  horizon  are  the  mountains  of  the  Hauran, 
or  Ajlun.  Nearer  in  the  east  south-east  are  the 
dark  chocolate-colored  mountain  clusters  of 
Jebel  Aswad  and  Jebel  Maria.  The  whole 
course  of  River  Abana,  or  Awaj,  was  in  view  as 
it  led  by  Sasa  toward  Jebel  Aswad. 

The  whole  of  the  yellowish -brown  Plain  of 
Damascus,  more  than  twenty  miles  distant, 
could  be  seen ;  in  it  a  green  spot,  close  by  the 
south  foot  of  one  of  the  southern  ridges  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  in  this  the  light-colored 
patch,  which  I  knew  was  Damascus — "The 
Eye  of  the  East."  Beyond  this  dark  mount- 
ains and  yellowish-brown  plain  extend,  limited 
on  the  left  by  Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  right  and 
in  the  east  only  by  the  purple  horizon — in  the 
direction  of  Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates.  The 
most  remarkable  general  features  of  this  scene 
were  its  ruggedness  and  desolation,  and  its 
freedom  from  forests  and  signs  of  the  presence 
of  man. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  remarkable  scene  which 
rewards  the  traveler  who  will  make  the  ascent 
of  Hermon.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  no  scene 
of  such  extent  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  so  high 
interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  With  these 
feelings  I  made  my  way  down  to  Rasheiyah. 
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IN  the  beautiful  village  of  D.,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River, 
Mr.  Henderson  had  purchased  a  pleasant  home 
for  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
their  three — I  suppose  in  true  story  style  I 
ought  to  say  "  lovely  "—children. 

But  the  Hendersons  had  been  boarding  for 
several  years  in  one  of  the  Western  cities,  and 
the  children,  kept  under  constant  restraint  in 
their  two  or  three  rooms,  were  not  as  healthy 
or  full  of  life  and  spirits  as  other  children  of 
their  age,  having  the  freedom  and  run  of  the 
whole  house  and  garden  in  their  own  homes, 
usually  are. 

'T  is  true  Harry  now  and  then  had  roguish 
mischief  shining  out  of  his  eyes  as  if  he  could 
enjoy  a  real  boy's  frolic,  but  poor  little  Mattie, 
his  elder  sister  by  three  years,  had  been  so 
repeatedly  checked  by  her  mother  for  the  slight- 
est misdemeanor,  and  was  so  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  shield  Harry  from  any  reproof  that  it 
gave  her  a  peculiarly  old,  quaint  look.  One 
would  hardly  imagine,  seeing  her  quiet,  sedate 
manner  about  the  room  arranging  things,  or 
when  seated  at  her  work,  that  she  was*  but  ten 
years  old.  And  yet  that  little  heart  was  natu- 
rally full  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  and  she 
would  have  been  gleeful  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  Mrs.  Henderson,  her  mother,  was  not 
one  to  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  her  children 
or  call  forth  their  affections.  In  the  first  place 
she  had  never  been  particularly  fond  of  chil- 
dren, or  understood  their  many  little  wants  and 
ways. 

To  keep  them  neat,  and  clean,  and  in  their 
rooms  as  much  as  possible,  away  from  troubling 
the  other  boarders,  seemed  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. All  this  was  well  enough  had  she  only 
made  even  their  narrow  quarters  bright  and 
home-like  to  ber  children.  But  strictly  carry- 
ing out  the  maxim,  "a  place  for  every  thing, 
and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  and  not  wishing 
her  one  parlor  to  be  "  littered  up,"  as  she  called 
it,  with  children's  books  and  toys,  she  was — 
alas !  the  truth  must  be  told — over-particular. 

Mr.  Henderson  observing  this,  and  seeing 
that  his  bright  Harry  and  darling  Mattie  were 
last  losing  their  once  frank,  happy  spirits,  and 
that  even  little  Jennie,  but  three  or  four  years 
old,  was  becoming  less  artless  and  child-like,  as 
if  afraid  to  sing  or  shout  when  pleased,  like 
other  children,  attributed  it  all  to  their  manner 
of  living,  and  decided  to  .purchase  a  pleasant 
home  just  out  of  the  city,  where  Ibey  could 
have  more  freedom  and  fresh  air. 


Ardently  attached  to  his  family,  and  wishing 
to  promote  their  happiness  in  every  way,  he 
had  regretted  that  his  limited  means  prevented 
his  sooner  carrying  out  this  plan. 

The  past  year  having  been  a  more  successful 
one,  he  determined  to  take  them  all  by  surprise 
and  present  a  home  to  his  beloved  wife  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  birthday,  which  occurred  the 
forepart  of  May— the  very  time  to  settle  them- 
selves in  the  country. 

In  purchasing  u  Woodbine  Cottage,"  as  Mr. 
Henderson  called  it  from  the  luxuriant  wood- 
bine clambering  all  over  the  front  piazza,  lie 
considered  the  present  and  future  comfort 
of  all.  For,  like  many  a  fond  father,  he  was 
ever  castle-building  for  his  children.  Harry 
was  to  be  his  partner  and  successor  in  ^busi- 
ness, Mattie  was  to  become  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  should  be  highly  educated,  and  perhaps — 
ah  well,  that  was  looking  a  little  too  far  for- 
ward— marry  some  rich  merchant  or  profes- 
sional man.  Winsome  Jennie,  who  was  still  so 
young,  he  hoped  would  make  borne  bright  to 
her  parents  when  they  became  aged.  Thus  the 
happy  father  thought  and  planned  for  his  loved 
ones. 

In  planning  for  the  house  he  concluded  the 
furniture  they  had  in  the  city  would  do  well 
enough  for  their  bedroom  and  sitting-room; 
but  there  should  be  handsome  new  furniture 
for  his  wife's  parlor,  while  Harry  and  ,the 
girls  must  have  pretty  new  sets  of  cottage 
furniture  for  their  bedrooms.  Then  he  ar- 
ranged a  play-room  for  them  over  the  back 
building,  where  they  could  be  as  merry  as  they 
pleased  on  a  rainy  day  without  disturbing  their 
mother. 

It  took  some  little  time  to  carry  out  all  these 
plans — repairing  and  altering  the  house,  etc. 
But  Mr.  Henderson  kept  his  secret,  though  his 
wife  often  wondered  why  he  came  home  so 
much  later  than  usual,  and  seemed  so  absorbed 
about  something.  On  being  questioned  he 
would  pleasantly  evade  too  close  inquiry  by 
saying, 

"O,  I  have  a  little  business  that  takes  me 
out  of  the  city  occasionally  after  office  hours, 
but  I  think  I  will  get  through  with  it  before 
long." 

"O,  papa,"  exclaimed  Harry,  "won't  you 
take  me  with  you  some  day,  for  I  am  so  tired 
of  the  city,  and  would  so  love  to  see  the 
country  I" 

"  Yes,  do,  dear  papa,"  echoed  Mattie, "  Harry 
would  enjoy  himself  so  much  in  seeing  all  the 
beautiful  trees,  the  green  grass,  and  the  muly 
cows  with  their  cunning  little  calves  frisking 
about — and  O,  I  can 't  begin  to  tell  what  all  I" 
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"  But,  darling,  why  do  n't  you  apeak  for  your- 
self;  you  seem  capable  of  appreciating  all  these 
things?" 

"Ah,  but,  papal  you  know  I  am  older  than 
Harry,"  said  quaint  little  Mattie,  "  and  you  and 
mamma  took  me  oaot  in  the  country  to  see 
Aunt  Martha,  mho,  you  say,  I  am  named  after. 
It  was  ever  and  ever  so  long  ago,"  she  added,* 
as  if  many  years  had  passed  over  her  bead, 
"  but  Harry  has  never  been,  or  at  least  be  was 
such  a  wee  mite  of  a  thing  he  did  n't  remember 
any  thing  about  it" 

Dear,  unselfish  Mattie!  she  was  but  three 
years  older  than  her  brother  Harry,  and  could 
only  have  been  five  or  six  years  old  at  the  time 
she  visited  ber  aunt,  but  ever  since  it  had  evi- 
dently been  treasured  up  in  her  mind  as  a  vision 
from  fairy-land,  and  now  the  very  mention  of 
the  word  country  made  ber  long  to  have  her 
darling  brother  see  all  she  had  seen,  and  often 
talked  to  him  about. 

Mr.  Henderson,  absorbed  in  business,  had 
long  since  forgotten  the  incident  which  Mattie 
so  treasured  up;  but,  thus  reminded  of  it,  he 
recalled  her  wild  delight,  and  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
saw  how  her  mind  and  spirits  had  since  been 
dwarfed.  More  than  ever  pleased  that  he  now 
had  it  ia  his  power  to  make  them  all  happy,  he 
cheerily  said  t 

"  Well,  be  good  children  and  I  will  take  you 
all  out  in  the  country  soon." 

"  Me,  too;  me,  tool"  said  little  Jennie. 

"  Yes,  darling,  'me,  too,'  shall  go." 

Away  danced  Jennie,  clapping  ber  hands  with 
joy,  such  as  she  had  not  shown  in  many  a  day. 
The  happy  father  giving  them  each  a  kiss  then 
left  for  the  office. 

The  mother,  who  had  been  down-stairs,  com- 
ing up  while  they  were  still  excitedly  talking 
over  their  expected  treat,  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  children,  what  is  all  this  aoise  about  ? 
Harry,  just  look  at  the  way  you  have  cluttered 
up  the  room  with  your  books  and  things ! 
Martha,  I  wish  you  would  put  this  room  in 
order;  it  is  not  fit  for  any  one  to  come  in." 

The  weird,  old  look  settled  on  poor  Mattie's 
face  as  she  went  about  picking  up  one  thing 
after  another  and  placing  them  all  in  precise 
order,  as  she  knew  her  mother  wished  to  have 
them. 

Then  Mattie  and  Harry  started  for  school, 
leaving  little  Jennie  to  play  quietly  alone  while 
Mrs.  Henderson  seated  herself  at  her  work. 

Thus  to  clieck  the  children  in  their  play,  and 
have  every  thing  "straightened  up,  "was  no 
unusual  event.  But  the  mother,  with  too  large 
a  "  bump  of  order,"  as  phrenologists  would  say, 


did  not  notice  the  effect  it  was  having  upon 
her  children,  or  that  the  bright  gladness  of 
their  young  hearts  was  too  early  checked  aad 
might  caose  premature  sadness,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  less  lightness  of  spirits  than  they  ought 
to  have. 

Bright,  sunny  May,  so  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  by  Mr.  Henderson,  came  at  last 

Every  tiling  in  and  around  the  cottage  was  in 
perfect  order.  The  fruit-trees  were  loaded  with 
blossoms,  shrubbery  well  trimmed,  and  some  of 
it  in  full  bloom,  while  the  grass  on  the  lawn  had 
that  bright,  fresh  green  of  early  Spring,  which 
is  so  refreshing  to  look  upon. 

To  please  the  children  Mr.  Henderson  had 
purchased  an  additional  acre  joining  the  cottage 
grounds,  and  bad  a  young  calf  placed  in  it  for 
Harry,  and  a  lamb  for  the  girls  to  feed  and  pet 
themselves. 

On  the  third  of  May,  Mrs.  Henderson's  birth* 
day,  her  husband  said,  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, "Mary,  what  say  you  to  spending  your 
birthday  with  the  children  out  in  the  country?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  for 
the  children  have  been  whispering  together 
about  the  country  for  the  past  month.  But 
where  can  we  go?  Your  sister  Martha  has 
given  up  the  old  homestead,  and  we  have  no 
intimate  friends  just  now  living  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"  O,  well,  leave  it  all  to  me;  only  get  yourself 
and  the  children  ready  after  breakfast,  and  I 
will  take  you  somewhere.  Remember,  it  is  your 
birthday  treat,  so  you  must  not  ask  any  ques- 
tions." 

On  hearing  the  good  news  the  long-pent-up 
children  were  perfectly  delighted,  but  it  was  al- 
most sad  to  see  how  they  repressed  their  joy, 
fearing  to  annoy  their  mother,  and  instead  of 
tossing  up  their  hats  or  other  things  around,  as 
children  might  have  done  upon  such  a  grand 
occasion,  were  carefully  moving  about  not  to 
misplace  any  thing.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if 
breakfast  time  never  would  come — they  ate  at 
the  second  table,  and  had  to  wait  until  their  pa- 
rents and  other  boarders  were  through  —  but 
finally,  with  a  well-filled  basket  of  lunch,  they 
were  all  snugly  packed  in  a  carriage,  ready  to 
start  out  of  the  city,  Mrs.  Henderson  as  much 
mystified  as  the  children  as  to  where  they  were 
going.  After  two  hours'  pleasant  ride  the  car- 
riage drove  up  before  an  elegant-looking  cot- 
tage. 

"Why,  Mr.  Henderson  I"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
"  where  are  you  taking  us  to  ?  I  do  n't  know 
any  one  living  here  !" 

"  You  certainly  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
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the  owner,"  laughingly  replied  Mr.  Henderson  ; 
"only  step  out  of  the  carriage  and  I  will  prove 
it  to  you." 

With  some  hesitation,  and  with  many  words 
of  caution  to  the  children  as  to  not  making  a 
noise,  behaving  polite,  etc.,  she  followed  her 
husband  up  the  walk,  leading  Jennie  by  the 
band.  Harry  and  Matlie  had  already  spied  the 
calf  and  lamb  eating  young  grass  near  the  fence, 
and  were  ready  to  scream  out  with  joy  at  their 
discovery,  but  cautioned  by  their  mother,  de- 
murely followed  her  and  Jennie.  In  the  mean 
time  Mr.  Henderson  had  rung  the  bell  and  said 
something  to  the  nice,  matronly  looking  woman 
who  attended  the  door.  His  wife  and  children 
were  then  ushered  into  the  handsomely  furnished 
parlor.  Seeing  the  uncomfortable  look  of  anxi- 
ety and  suspense  on  his  wife's  countenance,  he 
took  her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  to  the  large 
pier-glass,  politely  saying,  "Allow  me  to  intro- 
duce you  to  the  owner  of  this  house,  if  you  do 
not  already  recognize  her."  ' 

"  Why,  Mr.  Henderson  1  James,  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  your  birthday  ?  How  do  you  like 
my  present  of  'Woodbine  Cottage?'" 

Utterly  amazed,  she  could  not  for  some  mo- 
ments realize  what  her  husband  meant,  then  a 
happy  smile  settled  on  ber  face,  and  after 
warmly  thanking  her  devoted  husband,  she 
turned  to  the  wondering  children  and  explained 
to  them  that  it  was  their  own,  their  very  own 
home.  Many  a  year  afterward  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henderson  recalled  their  joyous  look  when  they 
fully  comprehended  that  this  was  indeed  to  be 
their  future  home. 

After  they  had  all  admired  the  rich  and  tastily 
furnished  parlors,  Mr.  Henderson  took  them 
over  the  rest  of  the  house,  planning  where  the 
furniture  they  already  had  was  to  be  placed, 
showing  the  children  their  own  pretty  bedrooms 
and  play-room,  etc.  Then  they  went  to  look  at 
the  grounds  and  outhouses.  Harry  was  de- 
lighted with  the  chicken-house,  and  all  were 
pleased  with  a  little  Gothic-shaped  shed  for  the 
calf  and  pet  lamb.  They  had  already  made  ac- 
quaintance with  these  pets.  The  Iamb  was  fol- 
lowing Jennie,  who  bugged  and  kissed  it  from 
the  first  without  the  slightest  fear.  When  wea- 
ried they  returned  to  the  house,  where  their 
mother  had  spread  out  in  the  dining-room  the 
lunch  they  brought  with  them,  no  provision  be- 
ing yet  made  to  cook  a  regular  dinner.  The 
person  who  let  them  in  was  only  a  kind  neigh- 
bor, wife  of  the  carpenter,  who  had  charge  of 
the  keys  while  the  repairs  were  being  made. 
After  eating  their  lunch  and  taking  one  more 
happy  survey  of  every  thing,  they  returned  to 
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the  city  to  pack  up  and  get  ready  to  move  out 
to  their  new  home. 

A  few  years  have  passed  by  since  they  were 
settled  in  it;  now  let  us  see  if  a  more  joyous 
spirit  pervades  the  new  home.  Alas  I  no;  for 
the  same  disposition  to  be  particular  about 
every  thing  fills  Mrs.  Henderson's  mind.  In 
fact,  it  had  increased;  for  her  pride  in  her 
beautiful  home,  and  her  ambition  to  keep  her 
furniture  and  every  thing  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  often  makes  others  uncomfortable  instead 
of  adding  to  their  happiness.  The  servants 
are  constantly  overlooked  and  corrected  if  the 
least  thing  is  misplaced.  The  children  are  not 
allowed  to  go  here  or  there ;  must  not  play  on 
the  front  lawn,  or  go  among  the  flowers  for  fear 
of  spoiling  something,  and  even  Mr.  Henderson 
is  reminded  to  leave  his  boots  in  the  hall,  and 
put  on  his  slippers  befort  coming  into  the  par- 
lor, no  matter  how  tired  he  may  be  of  an  even- 
ing, after  having  been  at  the  office  in  the  city 
all  day.  Or  if  be  threw  the  newspaper  care- 
lessly down  on  the  lounge  instead  of  the  table, 
it  was  folded  up  before  him  as  a  silent  reproof, 
then  laid  where  it  belonged.  Thus  home  was 
not  made  as  bright  to  any  one  as  it  might  have 
been. 

Poor  Mattie  had  a  more  strangely  weird  look 
than  ever,  for  she  was  constantly  striving  to 
shield  her  younger  brother  and  sister  from  re- 
proof by  having  her  eyes  in  every  direction,  to 
replace  as  quickly  as  possible  any  thing  they 
might  leave  in  disorder.  She  perfectly  idolized 
her  brother,  but  he,  boy-like,  was  often  thought- 
less of  the  trouble  he  caused  his  sister,  though 
he  loved  her  very  dearly,  and  confided  to  her 
all  his  little  troubles  or  ambitious  secrets  of 
"  when  I 'm  a  man."  The  one  he  most  talked 
of  was  having  a  home  of  his  own,  where  his 
sisters  could  come  and  see  him,  and  scatter  and 
bang  things  about  just  as  much  as  thty  pleased, 
not  realizing  that  if  they  all  lived,  they  too  would 
be  grown  up,  and  not  care  so  much  about  such 
things  as  they  now  did. 

One  day  Harry  came  in  from  school  with  his 
cheeks  flushed,  and  a  wearied  look.  Flinging 
down  his  books,  he  threw  himself  on  the  lounge 
in  the  sitting-room. 

"Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Henderson,  "get  up  at 
once,  and  put  your  books  in  the  right  place." 

"  O,  do  let  my  books  be  where  they  are ;  my 
head  aches." 

"  Well,  if  your  head  does  ache  it  would  not 
have  made  it  any  worse  to  place  your  books 
where  they  belong.  I  expect  you  have  been 
playing  too  hard." 

Thoughtful  Mattie  at  once  placed  tbem  on  the 
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shelf,  Mr*.  Henderson  not  caring  who  did  it  to 
her  love  of  order  was  gratified  At  lea-time 
Harry  scarcely  tasted  any  thing,  and  after  tea 
his  father  noticing  his  still  flushed  cheeks  called 
him  to  his  side,  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter  with  him. 

"  O,  papa,  my  head  aches  sod"  exclaimed  the 
child,  as  he  laid  it  down  upon  his  father's 
shoulder. 

Finding  that  his  head  was  hot,  and  hands 
very  dry  and  feverish,  he  told  Harry  he  thought 
he  had  better  go  to  bed,  and  as  he  noticed  his 
wife  was  busy,  upon  some  "  household  care  in- 
tent,"  he  proposed  to  go  with  him  to  his  room. 
The  child  looked  pleased,  and  took  his  father's 
band  till  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
then  he  seemed  unable  to  lift  one  foot  before  the 
other,  and  complained  of  being  "O,  so  dizty." 
His  father  at  once  raised  him  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  him  up  to  bed.  With  almost  womanly 
gentleness  he  undressed  his  dear  boy,  then 
bathed  his  hands  and  forehead  until  they  seemed 
cooler.  Seating  himself  by  the  bedside,  he 
begged  Harry  to  go  to  sleep.  After  tossing 
about  for  a  while  he  finally  fell  into  a  restless 
sleep.  Mr.  Henderson  then  stole  softly  down- 
stairs, and  told  his  wife  that  he  feared  Harry 
was  going  to  be  really  sick. 

"Why,  my  dear,  you  are  always  so  anxious 
about  the  children  I  He  came  in  tired  from 
school,  as  if  he  had  been  playing  too  hard." 
But  before  going  to  bed  she  looked  in  upon 
him,  and  saw  he  was  asleep,  but  Mr.  Hender- 
son, still  anxious,  left  their  doors  open,  so  that 
he  could  go  to  Harry  if  he  should  awake  in  the 
night  Feeling  uneasy,  he  did  not  sleep  very 
soundly,  and  toward  morning  heard  Harry 
moaning  as  if  in  pain.  Hastily  slipping  on 
something,  he  was  soon  by  his  bedside.  The 
child  did  not  seem  to  recognize  him,  and  was 
evidently  delirious.  He  called  to  his  wife,  and 
some  one  was  aroused  to  go  for  the  doctor. 
The  doctor,  after  looking  at  Harry,  and  feeling 
his  pulse,  shook  his  head  gravely,  as  he  made 
up  a  prescription.  When  he  left  the  room  the 
anxious  parents  followed  him  into  the  hall,  beg- 
ging him  to  tell  them  what  was  the  matter  with 
their  darling  boy,  for  Mrs.  Henderson,  though 
not  usually  demonstrative,  had  an  affectionate 
heart,  and  when  it  was  roused  showed  deep 
feeling.  The  doctor  told  them  that  Harry 
seemed  to  have  all  the  symptoms  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  advised  them  to  keep  the  girls  out  of 
his  room.  But  Mattie,  loving  her  brother  with 
all  the  warmth  and  depth  of  an  ardent  nature, 
repressed  toward  others,  had  been  by  her 
brother's  bedside  a  long  time  in  the  evening 
after  his  father  left  him.    He  had  awaked  and 
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called  for  a  drink  just  as  she  was  going  to  her 
own  room,  and  as  he  complained  of  his  head 
aching,  she  had  stayed  with  him  till  he  again 
fell  asleep.  She  told  her  mother  this,  and 
begged  to  be  still  near  him.  It  was  too  late 
now  for  any  precautions  to  avail  aught,  so  Mat- 
tie  was  permitted  to  soothe  her  brother's  wan- 
dering mind.  O,  how  the  mother's  heart  ached 
as  he  begged  her  not  to  reprove  him  for  tossing 
his  things  around.  "  O,  my  head  aches  so  ;  do 
let  the  books  stay  where  they  are,"  he  again  and 
again  said,  repeating  his  last  words  to  his 
mother. 

A  day  later  Matlte  was  not  seen  in  her  broth- 
er's room,  or  Jennie's  voice  heard  anywhere 
about  the  house.  They,  too,  lay  moaning  in 
pain.  How  glad,  O,  how  very  glad,  would  Mrs. 
Henderson  have  been,  could  she  only  have  seen 
a  misplaced  chair,  or  school  books  lying  around  ! 
Every  thing  was  in  too  perfect  order  now,  while 
a  hushed  stillness  reigned  over  the  whole  house, 
except  in  the  room  where  the  precious  little 
sufferers  lay.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week 
they  grew  worse,  then  it  was  known  that  the 
"  Angel  of  Death  "  hovered  near.  One  by  one 
was  lightly  touched  with  his  icy  hand,  the  an- 
gels of  "  Pity  "  and  "  Mercy  "  standing  near  to 
safely  convey  them  over  the  River  Jordan  to  the 
heavenly  home,  where  they  would  have  eternal 
joy  and  peace.  Who  can  describe  the  desola- 
tion of  that  home?  The  father's  bright  day- 
dreams for  his  children's  future  happiness  on 
earth  all  vanished,  and  his  heart  left  desolate 
and  almost  broken ;  for  he  had  found  his  great- 
est source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  in  his  chil- 
dren, when  free  from  the  cares  of  business. 
Over  the  repentant  mother,  crushed  with  grief 
and  anguish,  we  will  draw  a  veil.  It  was 
years  before  she  could  banish  the  longing  wish 
to  have  her  little  ones  back,  to  make  them  hap- 
pier than  she  now  knew  they  could  have  been 
while  with  her,  but  the  wish,  alas !  was  in  vain. 
An  unvaried  order  and  oppressive  silence  fol- 
lowed her  every-where  as  a  daily  reproof,  as  a 
lesson  learned  too  late.  Are  there  not  others 
who  may  learn  the  same  sad  lesson  too  late? 
Home,  remember,  can  not  be  made  too  happy 
for  the  little  one,  who  may  be  "  only  lent  for  a 
while." 


Believing  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
heart-looking.  Whosoever  looked  at  the  bra- 
zen serpent  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness  was 
made  well,  however  feeble  his  look.  Just  so, 
whosoever  looks  at  Jesus  by  faith  is  pardoned, 
however  great  his  sins  may  have  been,  and 
however  feeble  his  faith. 
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THE  MINISTER'S  WIFE. 

SIMPLE  in  her  manners  and  accessible  to 
all,  she  puts  every  one  at  ease.  When  she 
makes  calls  on  the  people  she  is  never  dis- 
turbed, however  homely  their  way  of  living. 
She  is  equally  social  with  the  farmer  who  is 
husking  corn,  with  his  wife  at  her  wash-tub, 
and  with  the  old  mother  by  the  kitchen  fire- 
side. And  this  is  without  affectation,  from  her 
genuine  interest  in  her  husband's  people.  She 
is  one  of  those  that  seems  born  to  do  the  very 
thing  that  needs  to  be  done ;  entertaining  com- 
pany, tending  baby,  washing  pots  and  kettles, 
copying  sermons,  writing  letters,  and  darning 
stockings.  All  this  within  the  parsonage,  while 
outside  she  visits  sick  and  well,  and  makes  her- 
self agreeable  to  young  and  old,  and  this  with- 
out ever  producing  the  impression  upon  the 
rich  that  she  is  trying  to  curry  favor,  nor  upon 
the  poor  that  she  feels  herself  to  be  conde- 
scending to  their  estate.  This  is  her  compre- 
hensive gift,  her  karisma,  fitting  her  to  do  every 
thing  in  the  right  place  and  time. 

Such  is  the  ideal  minister's  wife.  But  few 
are  fitted  for  this  variety  of  effort,  and  no  parish 
can  property  demand  it  Each  one  must  do 
good  in  her  own  way.  And  if  the  family  duties 
of  a  minister's  wife  are  such  as  to  make  it  in- 
consistent for  her  to  be  prominent  in  parish 
matters,  she  ought  not  to  attempt  it.  She  is 
then  bound  to  save  her  strength  for  home  use, 
especially  for  cheering  and  sustaining  her  hus- 
band in  his  arduous  toils.  If  she  urges  herself 
to  more  than  this,  you  may  be  sure  her  con- 
science is  a  little  morbid,  even  though  she  may 
act  from  the  very  best  of  motives.  Of  course 
there  are  emergencies,  such  as  we  have  recently 
passed  through  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
when  every  patriotic  woman,  were  she  a  hun- 
dred times  wife  or  mother,  is  called  to  special 
duties  and  sacrifices.  When  our  country  needs 
our  services,  in  the  great  struggle  for  right  and 
freedom,  it  is  no  time  to  hesitate  between  con- 
flicting claims. 

There  are  also  seasons  of  unusual  religious 
interest  which  bring  their  unusual  demands. 
If  at  such  times,  by  some  word  of  counsel  to 
the  perplexed  and  of  comfort  to  the  troubled 
heart,  she  can  assist  in  leading  sinners  to 
Christ,  the  faithful  minister's  wife  will  seek  out 
such  opportunities  as  one  of  her  highest  priv- 
ileges. Thus  from  love  to  her  Master,  and 
sympathy  with  her  husband,  she  freely  gives 
the  flock  a  service  which  they  could  not  require 
of  her. 

I  have  a  letter  before  me  written  more  than 
a  century  ago,  which  bears  happily  on  this 
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general  subject.  It  is  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  of  Pembroke,  Plymouth  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  his  daughter,  who  had  just  married 
Mr.  Dunster,  a  grandson  of  the  first  President 
of  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  fine 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
that  day.  A  popular  preacher,  he  drew  such 
crowded  houses  that  even  the  gallery  stairs 
were  occupied  as  seats.  The  only  difficulty  he 
had  with  his  people  was  the  same  that  tries  the 
souls  of  so  many  ministers — on  the  subject  of 
church  music.  But  this  was  only  a  ripple  in 
his  long  and  successful  ministry.  He  preached 
till  his  sight  entirely  failed  him,  which  was  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  I  copy  his  letter  from 
the  original  manuscript*  yellow  with  age,  but 
which  has  been  carefully  framed  and  preserved 
by  loving  hands. 

"  My  Child, — You  will  accept  this  as  a  token 
of  my  permanent  affection  and  concern  for  you, 
and  take  in  good  part  the  advice  I  give.  As 
you  were  always  a  dutiful  and  pleasant  child 
to  your  parents,  so  I  hope  I  may  conclude  you 
will  be  dutiful,  faithful,  and  agreeable  in  your 
present  station,  and  prove  as  great  a  blessing 
in  it  as  ever  woman  did.  Set  before  you  the 
best  and  brightest  patterns  of  female  virtue  and 
economy,  and  among  the  rest,  forget  not  the 
example  of  good  old-fashioned  Sarah,  of  whom 
you  have  read,  and  will  do  well  to  read  again, 
as  also  Solomon's  description  of  a  virtuous 
wife. 

"  I  am  highly  desirous  you  should  excel  the 
common  rate  of  even  clergymen's  wives,  and 
shine  with  the  stronger  luster  in  the  orb  ap- 
pointed for  you.  I  mean  that  you  should  excel 
in  gentleness,  goodness,  and  usefulness.  You 
can  not  do  yourself  a  greater  honor  nor  a  greater 
pleasure  than  by  indulging  this  ambition  and 
this  pursuit ;  nor  can  you  reflect  a  greater  honor 
upon  your  father  and  mother,  who  have  had 
the  care  of  your  education,  nor  give  them .  a 
greater  pleasure. 

"There  is  no  need  I  should  recommend  hos- 
pitality ;  I  am  sensible  you  are  no  niggard  ;  but 
I  may  tell  you  that  all  the  parishioners  claim  an 
interest  in  such  as  you.  Allow  the  claim — be 
easy  of  access  to  all  and  affable — that  may  be 
without  any  low  familiarities.  Despise  not  the 
lowest  for  their  foibles  and  infirmities,  but  pity 
and  assist  them  rather.  If  you  meet  with  any 
rough  or  clownish,  or  otherwise  ill  treatment 
from  any,  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  do  them 
a  good  turn ;  if  resentment  seem  necessary, 
beware  that  it  proceed  not  too  far,  yea,  rather 
leave  that  matter  wholly  to  Mr.  Dunster.  I 
would  have  you  so  innocent,  discreet,  pure, 
that  even  malice  itself  should  be  put  to  it  to 
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find  any  tiling  to  object  against  you.  Tour 
mother  will  propose  to  visit  you  sometime  in 
the  Spring,  unless  there  be  some  particular 
difficulty  to  prevent ;  for  I  intend  to  allow  her 
a  month,  which  you  know  is  a  great  matter  for 
me.  Mr.  Dunster  will  not  take  it  amiss  that 
Ire  is  not  particularly  addressed.  If  he  should 
happen  to  find  it  a  fault  in  me,  I  know  he  wilt 
forgive  it  when  I  ask  his  pardon. 

"I  am  his  and  yours  affectionately, 

"Thomas  Smth. 

"Ptmtnkt,  Dtcrmitrt,  1767." 

I  remember  hearing  one  of  oar  popular  lec- 
turers, who  had  traveled  all  over  the  country, 
and  had  frequently  experienced  the  hospitality 
of  ministers,  remark  that  he  regarded  the  wives 
of  our  country  pastors  as  among  the  noblest 
of  martyrs.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  never 
were  words  more  fitly  spoken.  Occupying  a 
situation  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty,  with 
ceaseless  claims  upon  narrow  means,  and  obliged 
to  resort  to  every  possible  contrivance  to  give 
an  air  of  refinement  to  their  homes,  yet  meeting 
the  multitudinous  and  seemingly  conflicting  re- 
quirements made  upon  them  with  rare  prudence 
and  with  uncomplaining  patience  and  self-denial, 
they  do,  indeed,  constitute  a  heroic  band. 

And  here  I  can  not  forbear  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  tribute  from  a  gifted  clergyman : 

"Side  by  side  with  the  Christian  pastor, 
through  every  generation  of  our  Puritan  story, 
moves  one  who,  though  over  her  head  no  prayer 
of  consecration  attended  by  imposition  of  hands 
was  offered,  has  surely  been  faithful  as  he  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Word.  The  wives  of  New 
England's  hill-side  ministers — they  are  a  class 
whose  achievements  have  been  seldom  cele- 
brated or  sung.  Self-denying,  overworked, 
placed  in  a  situation  of  critical  difficulty ;  task- 
ing every  virtue  of  prudence,  every  grace  of 
humility;  struggling,  with  scanty  means,  to 
preserve  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  for  the 
Gospel's  sake  in  a  household  where  poverty 
makes  narrow  the  ribbon  and  threadbare  the 
coat;  patient,  zealous,  benevolent;  the  angels 
of  the  bedside  of  suffering,  the  unfaltering  help- 
meets of  the  preacher  of  the  Word — if  ever 
there  was  a  class  whose  virtues  deserved  the 
tribute  of  eloquence  and  reverent  admiration, 
they  are  the  wives  of  our  country  ministers. 
Sacred  above  apostolic  benediction  has  been 
their  ordaining  to  the  work. 

"The  vision  of  one  such  comes  before  me 
now,  has  been  before  me  from  childhood — never 
let  me  forget  it  till  a  mother's  countenance  fades 
from  my  dying  memory — whose  life-long  work 
is  set  forth  in  the  apostle's  words,  as  if  written 
but  of  her.   'She  brought  up  children ;  she 


lodged  strangers ;  she  washed  the  saints'  feet,' 
yea,  the  feet  of  sinners,  too;  'she  relieved  the 
afflicted ;  she  diligently  followed  every  good 
work.'  And  yet,  I  do  not  speak  of  her  as  do- 
ing an  unusual  labor.  She  is  but  one  of  the 
thousands  who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  the 
past,  are  wearing  themselves  out  now  fn  the 
cheerful,  uncomplaining  labors  of  a  rural  pas- 
tor's wife.  I  say  not  these  things  to  gain  for 
them  any  false  and  commiserating  sympathy. 
They  do  not  ask  for  it.  They  would  be  the  last 
to  exaggerate  their  services  or  their  trials. 
What  they  do  they  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake ; 
but  if  there  Is  any  such  thing  as  obligation  in 
the  world,  the  world  is  under  obligation  to 
them." 

Yes,  what  they  do  they  do  from  sympathy 
with  their  husbands,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
Master.  The  love  of  Christ  is  a  hidden  fire, 
which,  however  circumstances  may  limit  its  ex- 
pression, will,  perforce,  break  out  in  some  ear- 
nest petition,  some  tender  or  encouraging  word, 
or  some  deed  of  love  or  mercy. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  wife  of 
a  clergyman  occupies  a  peculiarly  trying  posi- 
tion. To  fit  her  fully  for  it  sire  is  sometimes 
called  to  severe  discipline.  In  their  frequently 
recurring  afflictions  the  members  of  the  flock 
look  to  her  for  sympathy  and  consolation  ;  but 
how  can  she  give  this  who  has  not  herself  been 
afflicted  ?  There  are  seasons  of  unusual  trial  in 
the  community.  Her  husband's  parish  may  be 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  some  fierce  gale  wrecks 
the  returning  vessel  almost  within  sight  of 
home,  at  a  single  stroke  bereaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  households ;  or  some  fatal  epidemic  sweeps 
over  the  place,  cutting  down  the  flower  of  many 
a  family,  and  how  can  she,  who  has  never  parted 
with  a  dear  one,  understand  the  ministry  of  con- 
solation ?  But  let  her  dwelling  be  darkened  by 
the  great  shadow,  let  one  of  her  own  blossoms 
of  love  be  stricken  down,  and  she  begins  to 
comprehend  the  profound  mystery  of  sorrow. 
She  sees  the  rose  slowly  fading  from  its  cheek, 
and  the  sunshine  from  its  laughing  eye.  Its 
little,  dimpled  hand  is  now  white  and  delicate  as 
alabaster,  yet  she  hopes  on  I  Alas  death  knows 
no  relenting.  The  tiny  purse  beats  more  and 
more  faintly,  and  as  she  gazes  with  a  breaking 
heart  the  fluttering  prisoner  escapes,  her  bird- 
ling  soars  forever  from  its  nest  Or  a  bolt  out 
of  a  clear  sky  falls  upon  her  household  without 
one  moment's  notice,  crushing  the  hopes  of  a 
life-time,  and  working  a  wide-spread  desolation, 
which  no  pen  can  describe.  What  a  lesson  has 
the  sufferer  learned !  How  near  to  her  now  are 
the  afflicted  ones  in  the  flock  !  How  close  can 
she  draw  to  those  who  are  going  down  into  the 
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deep  waters !  She  may  not  be  able  to  utter  a 
single  word,  but  the  mourners  divine  what  she 
feels,  and  are  comforted  by  her  presence; 
henceforth  the  sanctuaries  of  grief  are  open  to 
her,  for  she  has  the  key  to  them,  and  a  mission 
there. 

But  do  not  forget  that  I  have  disclaimed  per- 
fection for  the  minister's  wife.  To  have  one 
who  knows  not  how  to  bridle  her  tongue,  who 
is  weak  or  inconsiderate,  inefficient,  untruthful, 
or  indiscreet,  is  a  trial  to  any  parish.  But  is  it 
not  a  greater  trial  to  her  husband  ?  and  have 
you  not  affection  and  respect  enough  for  your 
pastor  to  throw  a  veil  of  charity  over  her  fail- 
ings, and  to  shield  him  so  far  as  possible  from 
the  effects  of  her  wrong-doing  ?  With  the  very 
best  intentions,  however,  your  minister's  wife  is 
liable  to  mistakes.  In  a  moment  of  excitement 
she  may  utter  a  hasty  word.  Some  injudicious 
person  repeats  it,  and  so  it  travels  from  one  to 
another,  with  additions  and  colorings,  till  a 
great  fire  of  indignation  is  kindled.  Ah,  do  not 
write  bitter  things  against  her.  That  hasty 
word  was  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
meant  not  half  that  it  implied.  She  regretted  it 
at  once,  and  has  suffered  for  it  ever  since.  Can 
you  not  pass  it  over,  and  quiet  the  breezes  it  has 
stirred  ?  And  do  not  believe  every  bad  thing 
you  hear  about  your  pastor's  wife.  Of  course, 
you  are  not  to  look  for  an  angel,  yet,  if  you  do 
your  part,  who  knows  whether  she  may  not  be- 
come  to  you  an  angel  of  mercy  ? 

O,  if  we  could  all  cherish  the  Divine  spirit  of 
charity,  how  many  bitter  misjudgments  might 
be  spared  1  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men- 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
This  high  and  noble  enactment  is  a  chain  let 
down  to  as  from  heaven,  every  separate  link  of 
which  is  of  purest  gold,  and  the  closer  it  binds 
us  to  one  another,  the  nearer  will  it  draw  us  to 
heaven.  Thus,  there  will  be  better  ministers, 
better  ministers'  wives,  and  better  parishes,  and 
they  will  go  on,  growing  better  and  better,  till 
pastor  and  people  meet  together  in  the  perfected 
blessedness  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem. 


COMPASSION. 


COMPASSION  is  the  life  of  Christianity. 
It  is  the  revealed  law  of  God's  dealing  with 
us,  and  of  our  godly  dealing  with  each  other. 
It  is  the  principle  of  the  incarnation  itself,  and 
of  the  relation  between  man  and  man.  Without 
compassion,  or  fellow-feeling,  the  love  of  God  is 
a  mere  unintelligible  word,  and  human  love  a 
pretense.  We  can  not  truly  love  that  with 
which  we  have  nothing  in  common,  and  we  can 


not  apprehend  how  God  can  love  us  unless 
there  were  some  means  by  which  he  might  fitl 
for  us.  Therefore,  we  accept  the  mystery  that 
he  took  our  nature  upon  him  in  Christ.  In  this 
lies  the  power  of  the  atonement,  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  God  and  man  in  the  Savior.  We 
believe  that  God  is  brought  into  special  contact, 
with  man  in  Christ;  and  that  thus  he  can  have 
compassion  upon  us. 

Thus,  compassion  is  the  life  of  Christianity  as 
between  God  and  man.  And  without  compas- 
sion, without  fellow-feeling,  there  can  be  no 
true  human-  love,  no  true  Christian  union. 
Without  it,  indeed,  man  can  not  fill  his  right 
place  in  the  world,  or  discharge  his  proper  duty 
to  his  fellow-men. 

Compassion  is  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes 
us  from  other  animals  with  whom  we  share  com* 
mon  life.  With  them  there  seems  to  be  no 
place  for  the  law,  "  Rejoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep."  A 
passing  instinct  may  make  the  parent  bird  wail 
and  twitter  while  the  nest  is  being  robbed,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  weak  animal  is  destroyed  by  the 
strong,  and  the  only  sense  in  danger  is  one  of 
self-preservation.  This  may  seem  to  be  so  true 
as  to  need  no  notice,  but  as  human  compassion 
is  of  so  nice  and  essential  a  nature,  I  will  ask 
you  to  look  with  me  at  some  bastard  forms  of  it, 
that  we  may,  if  possible,  have  a  juster  concep- 
tion of  what  compassion  or  fellow-feeling  is,  and 
what  the  apostle  means  when  he  tells  us  all  to 
"rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep."  For  instance,  the  feel- 
ing which  is  aroused  by  a  sight  of  distress  may 
be  divine  and  right,  and  yet  take  a  mere  selfish 
or  mischievous  form,  as  when  with  inconsiderate 
sensitiveness  we  toss  a  shilling  to  a  beggar.  Or 
we  may  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  some  form  of 
impure  rejoicing  simply  because  it  seems  to 
give  enjoyment,  and  we  have  a  vague  notion 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  see  others  pleased,  no  mat- 
ter what  contributes  to  their  mirth.  Or  the 
sight  of  suffering  in  another  may  lead  us  not 
only  to  say,  "  I  can  not  bear  to  see  it,"  but  to 
escape  from  the  pain  we  feel,  and  which  is  the 
sign  of  our  capacity  for  showing  divine  tender- 
ness, by  simply  turning  away,  that  the  impres- 
sion may  fade. 

Now,  I  am  not  supposing  it  desirable,  even 
if  possible,  that  we  should  try  to  change  our 
tastes;  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  much  de- 
parture from  the  divine  law  to  "rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep,"  in  our  yielding  selfishly  and  readily  to 
the  nice  promptings  of  taste.  The  divine  law 
before  us  is  very  large.  It  involves  not  only  a 
quick  appreciation  of  real  joy  and  sorrow  in 
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others,  but  much  effort  of  perception,  and  much 
forbearance.  We  might  possibly  suppose  that 
there  was  much  to  offend  and,  little  to  appeal  to 
the  taste  of  one  so  pure  as  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  circumstances  of  many  whom  he 
relieved.  The  widowed  mother  weeping  over 
the  bier  of  her  only  son  might  melt  any  heart, 
but  the  blind  beggar  in  the  ditch,  and  the  poor, 
commonplace,  shrinking  leper,  were  sights  too 
frequent  to  rouse  unusual  emotion.  We  might 
thus  suppose  that  Christ  had  pity  on  such 
somewhat  against  the  grain  of  his  divine  refine- 
ment, but  I  am  sure  such  a  supposition  would 
be  false.  The  truly  divine  heart  responds  as 
readily  to  common  sorrow  as  to  that  which  is 
peculiar  and  obviously  pathetic.  Let  us  be  sure 
that,  as  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  so  we 
keenly  perceive  and  considerately  try  to  cure  all 
suffering,  however  mean  and  repulsive  it  may 
be  ;  so  we  sympathize  with  honest,  genuine  re- 
joicing, however  Ignoble  it  may  appear. 

One  curse  of  the  present  day  is  indifference. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  mark  of  some  sort  of  su- 
periority to  hear  with  phlegm  and  see  with 
stolid  stare.  True,  there  is  a  divine  steadiness, 
which  is  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak,  but  the 
spirit  of  indifference  to  which  I  allude  is  but  a 
base  caricature  of  this.  We  are  not  wanted  to 
bustle  and  exclaim.  We  are  not  expected  to 
cultivate  a  hysterical  susceptibility,  but  we 
ought  to  resist  the  fashion  which  admires  a 
careless  and  unfeeling  composure.  It  is  not 
Christian,  it  is  not  right.  It  tends  to  spoil  that 
which  is  best  in  us,  that  capacity  for  divine  com- 
passion which  sees  with  readiness  and  helps 
with  consideration. 

True  compassion  is  the  most  lovable  grace, 
and  one  charm  of  it  is  that  there  always  is  scope 
for  its  exercise.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  best 
legislation,  for  it  includes  that  perception  of 
genuine  human  wants  which  prevents  irritating 
or  merely  theoretical  law.  It  is  the  secret  of 
all  good  government  and  management  in  poli- 
tics, in  society,  in  home  life.  We  say  that  one 
touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
Whatever  we  do,  let  us  recollect  that  the  law 
before  us  assumes  a  power  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  others.  We  are  not  to  judge 
any  thing  merely  from  our  own  standing-point, 
but  make  strong  effort  to  get  out  of  ourselves, 
and  move  round  to  others'  side  of  a  matter,  and 
try  to  see  it  as  it  appeared  to  others.  This, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  prevents  misunder- 
standing. It  enables  those  who  differ  to  join 
issue  fairly.  It  preserves  good  faith  in  contro- 
versy. It  sets  people  to  seek  the  right  result, 
unswayed  by  merely  personal  feelings.  It  em- 
inently leads  to  this  in  the  Matter  of  religious 


differences.  There,  if  anywhere,  we  have  a 
large  scope  for  speculation.  Being  impressed, 
as  we  should  be,  by  the  fact  that  history  and  ex- 
perience tell  us  that  there  are  good  men,  sin- 
cere, devoted,  who  hold  opinions  opposite  to 
ours,  who  see  the  same  facts  in  contrary  lights, 
we  should  apply  the  principle  of  the  divine  law, 
"  Rejoice  with  .Ibem  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep,"  especially  in  religious  an- 
tagonisms. And  if  we,  happily,  are  little  af- 
fected by  these,  we  have  still  wide  range  for  the 
use  of  the  principle  at  home ;  and  home  is  the 
cradle  of  human  life.  Let  us  try  more  not  to 
think  of  ourselves  so  much  in  our  sorrows  and 
joys.  Let  us  be  ready  to  listen  to  others,  even 
in  their  smallest  vexations.  Let  us  oil  the 
wheels  of  home  life  by  taking  more  interest  in 
what  others  are  doing,  and  saying,  and  wishing. 
As  a  very  little  matter,  a  little  grit,  or  stick,  or 
nail  may  make  a  hitch  in  the  working  of  a  great 
machine  and  mar  the  best-made  engine,  making 
its  well-aimed,  purposes  abortive,  so  in  a  family, 
peace  and  comfort,  the  love  and  life  of-  home, 
may  be  spoiled  by  slight  instances  of  inconstd- 
erateness.  An  unkind,  wanton  word,  a  rough 
reception  of  a  well-meant  act,  an  overlooking 
of  some  homely  interest  which  concerns  the 
children,  or  the  servants,  or  the  weak,  may  be 
enough  to  set  the  whole  household  ajar. 

Do  not  think  that  these  are  considerations 
too  little  for  one  who  has,  may  be,  great  busi- 
ness in  the  head,  or  great  schemes  in  the  head. 
Do  not  think  that  they  are  beneath  the  serious 
notice  of  the  largest  Christian  mind.  When 
we  remember  of  what  countless  items  the  fabric 
of  the  commonest  human  life  and  hopes  is  built, 
when  we  remember  with  how  intimate  a  recog- 
nition of  lesser  things  the  whole  world  is  con- 
ducted by  God,  let  us  see  in  the  law  of  .our  text 
a  great  Christian  principle,  influencing  not  only 
the  central  article  of  Christian  belief,  but  reach- 
ing down  to  the  routine  of  the  lowliest  society, 
and  the  day's  round  of  the  humblest  home. 

Let  us  carry  home  a  conviction  that  if  we 
would  live  as  members  of  Christ,  children  of 
God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
there  are  no  times  and  places  In  which  we  need 
not  do  our  best,  with  prayer  to  God,  to  keep 
the  great  law  of  compassion,  "Rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep,"  however  humble  the  rejoicing,  however 
uninteresting  the  tears. 


Simplicity  is  an  exact  medium  between  too 
much  and  too  little.  Grace  is  the  medium  of 
motion;  beauty  is  the  medium  of  form,  and 
genteelness  is  the  medium  of  fashion. 
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UTUMN,  thou  art  most  rich  in  pensive  joy 
To  them  that  read  thee  rightly.    Thou  hast  hope 
In  deep  serenity  of  sadness  hidden — 
Life  in  thy  gentle  death.    The  seed  hath  fallen 
To  its  dark  resting-place  in  the  moldering  sod, 
Its  own  small  spark  of  life  within  it  glowing 
We  know  not  how — that  unseen  quickening  power 
Lodged  there  by  Him  whose  least-regarded  work 
Is  past  our  understanding.    Canst  thou  tell, 
Thou  that  hast  sought  with  weary  and  subtle  toil  I 
By  what  still-working  silent  spell  it  draws 
Unto  itself  all  needful  elements. 
And  weaves  them  into  fabrics  passing  art, 
Yet  toils  not,  neither  spins  i  How  meekly  there, 
Mjith  what  glad  quietness  in  the  dreary  time, 
Do  these  abide  their  rising  from  the  earth  I 
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Therein  is  wisdom  that  thou  well  roay'st  learn, 
Bow  down,  O  man  !  for  God  is  in  this  place ; 
"  This  is  none  other  than  the  gate  of  heaven  I" 


AN  OLD  CHRISTIAN  LEGEND. 


Uprose  the  sun  o'er  dripping  hill  and  dale ; 

The  clouds,  glad  of  dismissal,  broke  away; 
And  nature  smiled  above  her  tears,  to  hail 
A  Sabbath  day. 

A  clearer,  bluer  luster  rilled  the  air ; 

A  richer,  deeper  fragrance  floated  round ; 
And  pools  of  liquid  crystal  every-where 
Lay  on  the  ground. 

The  faithful  Ones  who  dwelt  in  Nazareth 

Came  slowly  out,  and  with  a  righteous  awe 
Went  to  the  synagogue,  with  bated  breath, 
To  hear  the  law. 

They  heard,  and  straight  returned ;  nor  dared  they 
roam 

Among  the  glories  new  about  them  spread ; 
Each,  silent,  solemn,  took  the  way  for  home, 
Each  thither  sped. 

One  child  there  was  would  not  be  thus  confined; 

One,  seven  years  old,  who  sallied  out  to  play, 
To  drink  the  joys  of  freshened  earth  and  wind 
That  Sabbath  day. 

His  mother  checked  him  not,  yet  saw  him  leave, 
For  he  was  wise  beyond  her  wisdom's  reach ; 
Her  husband  shook  his  head ;  he  could  but  grieve, 
•  He  could  not  teach. 

The  child,  with  youthful  glee,  his  sport  began, 

Cheered  by  the  glories  of  the  newborn  earth ; 
From  flower  to  flower,  from  pool  to  pool  he  ran, 
In  childish  mirth. 

Now  on  firm  ground  his  busy  feet  have  gone, 

And  now  the  yielding  clay  those  feet  have  pressed, 
And  then  at  last,  tired  out,  he  sat  upon 
A  stone  to  rest. 

And  then  he  sported,  for  a  little  while, 

With  the  soft  earth  beneath  his  feet  that  lay ; 
And  soon  before  him  stretched  a  little  file 
Of  birds  of  clay. 

Old  Benjamin,  the  Rabbi  of  the  town, 

Had  watched  from  out  his  window  all  this  sport, 
And  came,  with  pompous  step  and  gathering  frown, 
Down  to  the  court 

"Hail,  Rabbi  1"  said  the  child  then;  "Master, 
hail  1" 

"  Son,"  said  the  old  man,  "  heard  I  not  thee  say 
That  mere  professions  nothing  will  avail, 
We  must  obey  I 

"Why  hast  thou  then  thus  broken  God's  com- 
mand, 

Profaned  his  holy  Sabbath  with  thy  sport, 


And  "—here  the  little  child's  uplifted  hand 
Cut  his  speech  short 

"What,  dost  thou  teach,"  began  th'  indignant 
tone, 

"  The  chosen  people  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
And  hast  not  learned  that  God  says  not  alone 
What  thou  dost  say  ? 

This  is  the  word  the  Father  hath  expressed, 

That  all  should  rest  this  day  from  worldly  toil, 
From  wearing,  carking  cares  this  day  should  rest, 
And  constant  moiL 

His  will  it  is  that  man  should  goodness  do ; 

His  will  it  is  that  man  should  happy  be ; 
Now  I  am  happy ;  now  I  work  ;  and  who 
Shalt  hinder  me  f " 

This  said,  one  earnest  glance  he  turned  above, 
Then  clapped  his  hands.    The  earthen  figures 
heard 

The  sound ;  they  started ;  each  began  to  move, 
A  living  bird ! 

They  started  up,  instinct  with  new-found  life ; 

New  breath  inspired  a  new  and  joyful  song ; 
Then  whirred  their  way,  vying  harmonious  strife, 
The  woods  among. 


SLEEPING  AND  WAKING. 


My  wife  had  left  her  home  to  seek 
The  glow  I  worshiped  in  her  cheek 
like  Persian  old ;  my  sky  had  paled ; 
A  letter  every  day  I  mailed, 
And  often  said,  in  cheerful  vein, 
"The  baby  slept  all  night  again." 

All  hallow'd  by  hef*tears  and  prayers 
He  stay'd  with  me,  it  lessen'd  cares ; 
If  he,'  the  nestling,  slept,  I  knew 
My  dove  would  slumber  sweetly  too ; 
And  so  I  wrote  her  now  and  then, 
"The  baby  slept  all  night  again." 

One  morn  he  languished  at  my  side, 
Death-sick,  and  with  the  day  he  died, 
And  day  with  him.    It  was  my  will 
That  she  I  loved  be  happy  still, 
So  wrote  I  in  my  wonted  strain, 
"  The  baby  slept  all  night  again." 

But  when,  in  turn,  she  fondly  wrote, 
Her  pet  names  using  in  her  note, 
With  artless  talk  about  the  bed 
Of  him  who  slept  so  cold  and  dead, 
I  sat  the  bitter  truth  to  pen, 
"  He  sleeps  to  wake  no  more  again." 

And  when  upon  my  breast  she  lay, 
And  sobbed  her  precious  bloom  away, 
And  grief  met  grief,  while  of  the  dead 
We  thought  within  his  narrow  bed, 
I  said,  and  syr  it  ease  her  pain, 
"  He  wakes  to  sleep  no  more  agam." 
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A  SPRIG  OF  HEMLOCK; . 

OR,  WHAT  ONE  SCHOOL-MA'AM  DID. 

THERE  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  for 
several  days,  and  as  brother  G.  and  1 
looked  out  of  our  temporary  abode  on  the  morn- 
j  ing  of  January  29,  186-,  we  at  once  decided 
that  our  only  hope  of  reaching  L.  in  time  for 
quarterly-meeting,  would  be  (o  leave  the  buggy 
and  put  the  horses  under  saddle.  It  was  during 
a  periodical  rain  and  tliaw,  after  two  weeks  of 
good  traveling,  and  any  one  who  knows  South- 
ern Illinois  will  easily  comprehend  the  situation. 
Farmers  had  been  in  earnest  about  hauling 
corn,  wheat,  and  other  farm  products  to  the  rail- 
road station  where  we  were,  and  the  "  mud 
roads"  of  the  country  had  been  cut  up  and 
deepened  into  sloughs,  many  of  which  were  not 
faint  imitations  of  the  celebrated  "slough  of 
despond."  The  prospect,  therefore,  for  a  day's 
ride  was  not  particularly  attractive.  We  must, 
however,  go  through,  so,  equipping  ourselves 
with  "  leggins"  and  spurs — the  traditionary  sad- 
dle-bags were  wanting — we  set  out,  and  plunged 
into  the  middle  of  the  mud,  deep,  in  some 
places,  as  our  horses'  bellies,  and  were  in  for  a 
thirty  miles'  ride  before  midnight,  if  our  steeds 
could  endure  the  work  of  it. 

The  day  proved  beautiful,  beyond  almost  the 
best  of  Winter  days,  when  Nature  delights  to 
give  men  at  once  a  foretaste  of  a  coming  mil- 
lenium  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  lost  paradise. 
April  scarcely  spreads  a  brighter  sky  or  fleecier 
clouds  to  curtain  the  sleeping  earth,  and  May  is 
niggardly  of  balmier  air  than  that  which  seemed 
to  nestle  itself  close  to  our  faces  as  we  rode 
eastward  to  meet  the  glorious  coming  of  the 
sun.  Our  road  was  over  ptairies  wild  and 
primitive  in  some  places,  and  cultivated  to  rural 
1  abundance  in  others,  then  among  patches  and 
|  spurs  of  timber,  where  great  oaks  and  hickories 
made  canopies  over  us,  on  which  the  dry  oak 
leaves  were  still  hanging  to  play  with  the  south- 
ern breezes  of  Spring  after  having  defied  the 
tempests  of  Winter.  Sometimes  we  wound 
along  the  sides  of  streams,  and  through  their 
overflowed  waters,  in  which  our  horses  could 
almost  swim.  We  traveled  slowly,  occasionally 
resting  after  toiling  through  a  stretch  of  sticky 
bottom-land — so  called,  perhaps,  because  some 
bolder  man  than  I  has  actually  sounded  its  mud, 
and  found  a  bottom  to  it. 

We  talked  of  the  roads,  the  country,  religion, 
politics,  education,  the  Church,  and  some  old 
friends,  whom  we  both  had  known  and  prized  in 
our  circuit-riding  days  in  Ohio,  for  although 
when  we  resided  in  (hat  State  we  had  both  been 
in  (act  local  men,  yet  we  had  traveled  circuits, 


and  supplied  more  than  one  hard  appointment. 
No  one  will  wonder,  then,  if  he  is  told  that  our 
ride  was  delightful,  and  that  we  really  were 
making  better  progress  than  we  had  dared  to 
hope.  A  little  time  before  noon  we  rode  into  a 
tract  of  moderately  rolling  land,  covered  with 
fine  oaks.  A  grander  forest  Nature  never 
made.  The  trees  stood  apart.  There  was  no 
underbrush.  The  whole  ground  was  covered 
with  dried  leaves,  soft  as  a  carpet  and  nearly  as 
clean.  Now  and  then  the  branches  opened 
above,  and  let  in  great  masses  or  bodies  of  sun- 
light, which,  as  it  fell  on  the  lower  limbs  and 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  rounded  points 
of  the  swells,  or  in  the  basins  which  they  made, 
broke  into  brooks  and  lakes  of  molten  gold,  all 
quivering,  as  it  seemed,  with  life  and  laughing 
joy.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  scene 
a  complete  Summer  enchantment,  save  the  song 
of  birds,  the  odor  of  flowers,  and  the  sight  of 
green  foliage. 

As  we  rode  out  of  this  forest  we  came  upon 
a  log  cabin  covered  from  ground  to  chimney- 
tops  with  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckles.  A 
trumpet  creeper,  such  a  mighty  vine  as  you  some- 
times see  wild  in  this  region,  had  climbed  each 
chimney,  and,  with  its  outspread  branches  at 
the  top,  had  made  quite  a  tree,  and  looked  as  if 
it  only  needed  a  wink  from  die  distant  Spring  to 
giggle  forth  with  its  peculiar,  laughing  leaves, 
and  to  manufacture  a  thousand  brilliant  trump- 
ets for  the  fairies  to  blow.  A  rose  had  taken 
possession  of  a  rustic  frame-work  over  the 
door,  where  its  green  shoots  hung  as  if  longing 
for  just  one  hint  from  the  smiling  sun  to  burst 
forth  into  rainbows,  as  does  a  cloud  after  a  Sum- 
mer shower.  Honeysuckles  clambered  over  the 
windows  like  frolicsome  children  over  the  lad- 
ders and  ropes  of  a  gymnasium,  and  looked  as 
if  they  could  hardly  wait  till  March  before  filling 
the  whole  air  with  perfume.  In  the  front  yard 
were  several  species  of  evergreens  —  among 
them  a  hemlock — looking  so  like  unfading  worth 
and  honesty  that  I  cried  out,  "There  lives  a 
good  woman,  one  whose  good  nature  never  fails, 
and  who  is  all  the  more  excellent  and  even  beau- 
tiful in  bad  weather  and  hard  times,  and  I  am 
certain  she  is  from  New  Hampshire." 

"You  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  as 
usual,"  said  he ;  for  I  had  often  guessed  at  the 
politics  of  the  settlers  as  we  rode  along,  and,  as 
he  knew  them  to  a  man,  he  had  .sometimes 
tripped  my  conjectures.  "  This  time,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "you  are  wrong  in  your  most  im- 
portant point." 

"What!"  cried  I,  a  little  warmly,  "do  you 
mean  to  insinuate  that  a  bad  woman  made  that 
cabin  into  such  a  picture  of  beauty  ?" 
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"  I  neither  said  nor  intended  any  such  thing," 
he  replied,  breaking  out  into  a  laugh. 

"Then  what  do  you  mean  r"  I  demanded. 

"  O,  you  said  a  good  woman  lived  there,  and 
she  was  from  New  Hampshire,"  said  he.  "  Now 
I  assume,  and  1  think  correctly,  that  you  esteem 
it  a  better  and  even  a  more  important  thing  to 
have  been  born  in  New  Hampshire  than  to  be 
good.  That  is  all.  Now  do  n't  be  too  hard  on 
my  honesty  and  frankness." 

I  had  been  praising  New  England,  and  par- 
ticularly New  Hampshire  that  morning,  and  had 
spoken  of  Daniel  Webster  and  John  Stark,  and 
others  of  her  sons,  and  of  course  had  no  defense 
against  G.'s  wit.  So  I  merely  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  asked  if  the  good  woman  of  the 
vine-covered  cabin  was  a  Methodist 

"  Certainly,"  said  he  ;  "  bat  you  can  not  stop 
here  for  dinner.  That  large  flock  of  chickens, 
which  you  are  looking  at  so  longingly,  is  not  to 
be  depleted  to  replete  your  stomach  to-day.  So 
put  up  your  watch  and  call  up  patience,  and  we 
will  jog  along." 

"You  are  bishop  and  commander-in-chief  of 
this  expedition,"  said  I,  "  and  I  shall  obey,  but 
not  without  a  protest,  which  I  here  record  in 
case  of  future  starvation.  You  do  n't  catch  me 
riding  at  dinner-time  in  this  country,  past  a 
good  Methodist  sister's  house,  with  such  pros- 
pects as  that  yard  affords,  without  some  trifling 
compunctions  and  some  stern  protestations." 

"  I  can  do  better  with  you  at  Dr.  L's,  whose 
wife,  by  the  way,  is  a  New  Hampshire  woman, 
and  who,  in  her  school-keeping  days,  boarded 
here  with  Mrs.  R.  for  two  years  or  more." 

"She  did?"  said  I,  interrupting  him.  "She 
did  ?  Did  n't  I  tell  you  a  New  Hampshire 
woman  made  that  beauty  of  the  cabin  and  its 
yard,  there  behind  us  ?  I  knew  it  upon  instinct 
That  hemlock  I  knew  came  from  the  side  of 
some  great  rock  by  a  country  home  in  the 
Granite  Stale.  The  school-ma'am  made  that 
cabin.  I  am  reconciled  to  go  on,  and  joyfully 
withdraw  my  protest.  Let  the  expedition  move 
on.    But  what  sort  of  a  woman  is  sister  L.?" 

"You  shall  see  her  for  yourself,"  said  he. 
"  Her  husband,  Dr.  L.,  knows  we  are  to  go  to 
L.  to-day,  and  he  knows,  further,  that  I  never 
get  within  five  miles  of  his  house  at  noon  with- 
out calling  for  my  dinner.  And,  moreover,  he 
knows  wild  turkeys  and  prairie  chickens,  and 
knows  how  to  shoot  the  very  best  of  the  flock. 
So  you  may  withdraw  your  protest  or  not  as 
you  choose.  You  are  my  captive  to-day  whether 
you  will  or  not" 

"  You  offer  inducements  which  are  potent  to 
make  captive  willingly  any  Methodist  preacher 
who  has  ridden  from  before  sunrise  to  half-past 


eleven,  in  such  a  stimulating  Winter  sunlight, 
and  over  such  a  country  as  we  have.  How  far 
is  it  to  Dr.  L's  ?" 

"Not  far  from  a  mile  and  a  half,"  said  he. 
"And  Dr.  L.  is  brother  to  Mrs.  R.  who  lives  in 
your  enchanting  cabin  back  yonder." 

"Good,  and  better,"  said  I. 

Before  I  could  add  any  thing  further  brother 
G.  cried  out,  "  How  do  you  like  that  now  ?" 

"  Good,  better,  best  1"  said  I ;  "  let  us  rest 
here.  This  is  one  of  my  Ebenezers.  I  think 
I  could  sing  now." 

"But  I  only  ask  you  to  look.  I  know-how 
you  sing,  and  I  did  n't  ask  for  voice  at  all. 
Eyes  were  made  for  just  such  prospects  as  this. 
You  can  use  yours  on  occasion.  Will  you  use 
them  this  once  ?"• 

"  I  accept  the  hint,"  said  I,  and  looked  silently, 
stopping  my  horse  just  in  a  spur  of  timber,  and  I 
looking  eastward  and  northward,  as  once  Abram  1 
and  Lot  did.  And  certainly  the  garden  of  the  I 
Lord  could  scarcely  have  been  more  entrancing. 
First  we  looked  over  a  wide  rolling  prairie,  with  | 
many  log  cabins,  and  some  white  frame  houses, 
and  one  or  two  brick  dwellings.  Nowhere  else 
in  Southern  Illinois  have  I  seen  houses  so 
surrounded  and  sentineled  by  thrifty  evergreens,  1 
guardian  grenadiers  of  firs,  and  pines,  and 
cedars,  and  hemlocks,  standing  by  the  doors  to 
warn  off  the  cold  of  Winter,  and  welcome  the 
warmth  of  Spring.  Nearer  was  a  school-house, 
just  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  a  dozen 
great  oaks  partly  hanging  over  it  as  if  raising 
their  arms  to  give  a  benediction  to  all  who  en- 
tered the  rose-sheltered  door.  There  was  a 
little  forest  of  hemlocks — to  me  the  prettiest  of 
the  evergreen  tribe  when  young,  and  the  grandest 
when  old — standing  so  trim,  and  soft,  and  dark 
green  at  the  back  of  the  school-house.  And 
nearer  yet,  a  little  to  the  left,  stood  the  neatest 
of  churches.  The  ground  was  scooped  out  into 
a  sort  of  basin  where  it  stood,  and  elm  and 
black  walnut  trees  grew,  with  their  straight 
stems  and  mighty  branches,  on  two  sides  of  it 
On  the  other  were  the  evergreens  and  roses 
again.  I  had  seen  pretty  churches  before,  but 
never  another  like  this.  It  was  a  silver  orna- 
ment set  in  an  emerald  bowl,  and  overarched 
with  a  canopy  of  golden  net-work,  as  the  noon- 
tide poured  on  it  and  the  tree  branches  from 
the  blue  sky.  In  such  a  place  men  ought  to  be 
devout 

"  Surely  some  fairy  has  come  to  this  *  settle- 
ment' and  made  it  her  home,"  said  I  still  stop- 
ping on  my  horse.  "Such  places  do  not  spring 
up  in  this  wilderness  without  a  cause.  I  feel 
the  presence  of  some  good  genius  near  at  hand. 
I  really  snuff  the  ethereal  spirit  in  the  air." 
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"  Nonsense,"  cried  brother  G.  "  You  smell 
the  dinner  at  Dr.  L.'s,  or,  if  you  do  n't  smell 
I  dinner,  my  horse  smells  corn,  and  oats,  and 
bay.  1  am  sure  I  have  felt  that  dinner  for 
miles,  and  I  shall  not  relish  the  spoiling  of  it, 
I  assure  you,  as  you  will  spoil  It  if  you  stop 
here  drinking  in  sentiment." 

"  Dinner  be  spoiled  and  more  too  if  it  please," 
said  I.  "  Good  dinners  are  common  enough 
in  Southern  Illinois.  But  such  charming  and 
humanly  cultured  landscapes  as  that,  and  such 
school-houses  and  churches  as  these,  are  not 
to  he  seen  every  day.  This  Winter  landscape 
of  houses  and  warm  evergreens,  and  this  noon- 
day January  sunshine  here  in  the  edge  of  this 
protecting  forest,  with  the  school-house  and 
church — the  one  pointing  to  the  world  of  science 
open  to  every  industrious  learner,  and  the  other 
pointing  to  a  world  of  glory  open  to  every 
believing  worker — are  worth  a  hundred  dinners. 
I  am  not  to  be  hurried  now.  And,  more  than 
that,  I  am  going  into  that  school-house  too. 
Who  is  teacher?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  replied.  "  Before  she 
married,  Mrs.  L.  was  for  some  ten  years  teacher 
here." 

"The  wife  of  Dr.  L.,  where  we  are  going,  do 
you  mean  ?"  asked  I  eagerly. 
"Exactly,"  said  he. 

"Then  I  am  almost  sorry  for  my  rash  vow 
about  going  into  the  school-house,  for  I  am 
beginning  to  long  to  see  this  good  sister  L. 
from  New  Hampshire." 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  school-house, 
and  were  dismounting.  After  hitching  our 
horses  to  some  posts  provided  outside  of  the 
neat  fence,  I  led  the  way  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  While  we  were  waiting  a  second  or  two, 
I  had  time  to  mark  the  hemlocks,  such  fine 
emblems  of  patiently  enduring  goodness  in  the 
midst  of  trials  and  misfortunes  which,  while 
every  thing  else  is  bare,  and  bleak,  and  juice- 
less,  still  remain  fresh,  and  green,  and  beautiful 
as  amid  rains  and  suns,  to  notice  the  vines 
over  the  windows,  and  to  observe  one  very 
large  and  spreading  sweet-brier,  still  holding  its 
wondrous  crop  of  large  crimson  berries.  Turn- 
ing to  G.,  I  said, "  Will  you  introduce  me  to  the 
woman  who  keeps  the  school  ?" 

"  Woman  ?"  said  he.  "  How  do  you  know  it 
is  a  woman?  But  you. would  come  here,  now 
introduce  yourself  and  me  too,  if  you  please." 

"  Nobody  but  a  woman,  and  a  rare  one  at 
that,"  said  I,  "could  keep  seventy  children  from 
pulling  off  those  tempting  berries." 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  a  pair 
of  black  eyes,  good  n.itured,  am!  yet  full  of  fire, 
seemed  to  open  wider  than  the  door.    I  knew 
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I  had  seen  them  somewhere,  listening  to  me 
in  some  crowd  or  other.  The  owner  of  the 
eyes,  a  tall,  graceful  woman,  said,  "  1  think  this 
is  Mr.  Allyn,"  and  then  seeing  brother  G.  she 
greeted  him  very  warmly  and  with  evident 
pleasure,  and  he  at  once  came  forward  and 
formally  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  L.,  the  lady  at 
whose  house  we  were  to  dine.  When  we  were 
seated  she  told  us  that  she  had  been  hurrying 
through  the  forenoon  so  as  to  get  home  for  the 
dinner,  and  that  the  last  class  was  then  on  the 
floor.  We  heard  the  class  recite.  G.  said  a 
few  words  to  the  scholars,  all  of  whom  seemed 
to  know  him,  for  he  had  traveled  that  circuit 
the  last  year,  and  then  Mrs.  L.  said  to  the 
scholars,  "Here  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  heard 
make  an  address  to  students  twenty  years  ago. 
I  can  remember  now  what  he  then  said,  and  it 
has  done  me  good  ever  since.  I  am  sure  he 
loves  still  to  talk  to  those  who  listen.  Would 
you  be  glad  to  stay  a  few  minutes  and  hear 
him  ?" 

A  hearty  "yes  ma'am  "  told  me  that  they  fully 
believed  all  she  said,  and  I  said  something,  I 
am  afraid  not  as  good  as  they  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  their  teacher's  words  and  manner, 
and  school  was  dismissed.  Dr.  L.'s  house  was 
near,  and  we  led  our  horses,  walking  along  with 
Mrs.  L. 

"  But  where  did  you  ever  see  me  and  hear 
me  speak  ?"  I  asked  of  her  as  we  went. 

"Do  you  remember  having  addressed  the 
students  of  the  Academy  in  S.  some  twenty 
years  ago?  I  was  then  among  those  students," 
said  she. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "your  memory  is  good,  and 
you  remind  me  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  visits 
I  ever  made,  and  of  one  of  the  best  audiences 
I  ever  spoke  to  in  all  my  life.  Up  among  the 
mountains  I  found  some  three  or  four  hundred 
young  men  and  women,  eager  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  they  seemed  to  hear  me  for  an 
hour  almost  with  raptures.  I  have  often  thought 
I  would  like  to  find  another  such  '  fit  audience.' 
But  brother  G.  here  tells  me  you  were  from 
New  Hampshire.  How  came  you  at  school  out 
there  in  S.  so  far  from  home  ?" 

"  O,  a  great  many  things  are  more  mysterious 
than  that  For  instance,  why  am  I  here  in 
Southern  Illinois  ?" 

"And  why  am  I  here,  too?"  I  interrupted 
her  by  asking. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  taking  up  the  con- 
versation again,  "any  thing  of  Professor  P., 
who  was  at  S.  when  you  spoke  there  ?  You  of 
course  knew  him,  for  I  believe  you  and  he  were 
in  college  together,  though  not  in  the  same 
class." 
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I  was  goinjj  to  ask  how  she  knew  so  much 
about  Professor  P.  and  myself,  when  I  thought 
I  noticed  a  sigh,  and  then  I  remembered  P. 
was  also  from  New  Hampshire.  So  I  simply 
told  her  in  few  words  how,  after  P.  left  S.,  he 
entered  the  ministry  and  preached  a  few  years 
in  the  same  Conference  with  me,  and  then  fall- 
ing to  a  hereditary  (it  of  despondency,  he  thought 
himself  unfit  to  preach  and  became  a  lawyer. 
He  rose  to  some  degree  of  popularity  at  the 
bar,  as  he  had  done  in  the  pulpit,  and  then 
returned  to  the  ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
speaking  he  was  preaching  with  good  success 
in  G.  station.  She  appeared  satisfied,  but  I 
was  not,  and  went  on. 
I  *'  Do  you  remember  what  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor  he  seemed  to  be  when  he  was  at  S.?" 

Before  she  could  reply  we  were  at  the  house, 
and  her  husband  came  forth,  crying  out,  "  Well, 
brother  G.,  you  are  more  welcome  than  usual 
to-day,  as  you  bring  home  this  truant  wife  of 
mine.    I  knew,  indeed,  she  was  a  confirmed 
school-ma'am  when   I   married  her..  But  I 
thought  I  could  cure  her  of  that  chronic  com- 
plaint, being  a  doctor  as  I  am,  and  I  do  really 
think  I  should  have  done  it,  if  it  had  n't  been 
for  that  church  down  in  the  basin  which  you 
I    and  she,  I  believe,  though  it  was  she  and  you, 
\     built  when  you  were  at  this  circuit  six  years 
|     ago.    She  got  a  hitch  in  her  head  that  it  must 
|    have  carpets,  and  she 's  gone  to  keeping  school 
'  again." 

Here  she  was  able  to  introduce  me  to  her 
husband  and  cut  off  his  speech.  I  looked  at 
the  house,  while  a  negro  led  the  horses  to  the 
barn,  and  admired  its  porches,  and  vines,  and 
hemlocks,  and  rare  shrubs  in  the  yard.  I  had 
somehow  found  out  that  she  had  been  married 
less  than  two  years,  and  while  I  was  certain 
that  the  whole  of  the  plant  beauty  was  due  to 
her,  I  wondered  how  she  had  produced  it  in  so 
short  a  time.  The  doctor's  barns  and  fences 
were  in  disorder  rampant,  but  the  garden  and 
house  were  real  gems  of  cultivated  taste  and 
skill.  The  dinner  was  ready  almost  as  soon  as 
we  entered  the  house.  And  it  was  such  a  din- 
ner— no  one  who  has  not  "  traveled  circuit  "  in 
Southern  Illinois  for  full  twenty  years  could  do 
ample  justice  to  it  in  the  description.  I  think, 
however,  I  did  in  the  eating  of  it,  or  rather  in 
trying  to  eat  it,  but  I  certainly  was  obliged  to 
leave  whole  acres  of  it  almost  untouched.  The 
doctor  had  been  up  at  daylight,  and  killed  the 
king  of  all  (he  wild  turkeys,  and  a  half  dozen 
prairie  chickens  and  some  pigeons,  and  his 
maiden  sister,  who  kept  his  house,  had  cooked 
these,  and  ham  and  fowls,  as  only  the  women 
of  "Egypt"  can  cook.    The  table  was  large 
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and  strong,  and  bore  the  load  in  a  manner  that  i 
might  have  made  Atlas  envious.    There  was  I 
the  twenty-pound  turkey,  stuffed  with  half  as  j 
many  more  pounds  of  the  most  savory  condi- 
ments, and  the  chickens,  baked  or  sleeping  ' 
under  the  melting  coverlets  of  snowy  pies,  and 
pigeons  in  pies  with  brown  tops,  and  ham 
boiled  so  tenderly — where  does  all  the  ham  i 
come  from  ?    I  have  often  debated  the  question  I 
whether  the  hogs  in  this  region  do  or  do  not  have  [ 
just  sixteen  hams  apiece.    Then  there  were 
potatoes  mashed,  white  as  flour,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes with  their  brown  skins  and  bursting  hearts  . 
of  gold,  and  white  bread  like  fleecy  down,  and  j 
corn-bread  smoking  hot  like  the  foam  of  cream ;  I 
and  on  every  vacant  spot  stood  some  curious  I 
sort  of  fruit,  or  preserve,  or  jelly,  or  jam,  of 
pear,  or  peach,  or  plum,  or  apple,  or  cherry,  or  j 
strawberry,  or  currant,  or  blackberry,  or  some  I 
other  good  thing,  made  better  by  the  house-  ' 
wife's  art.    It  was  a  dinner  to  kill  Methodist  j 
preachers,  and  yet  to  make  them  long  to  live  i 
forever.    Alas  !  gout  and  dyspepsia,  indigestion  j 
and  nightmare,  every-where  lie  in  wait  for  the 
heralds  of  the  Cross  in  this  Egypt  of  Illinois.  j 
Mount  a  horse,  as  I  have  done,  and  ride  from  ! 
sunrising  to  midday  in  an  Autumn  air  and  sun-  i 
light,  and  then  sit  down  to  such  a  table  as  I  ' 
have  attempted  to  describe,  and  see  if  you  do  I 
not  behold  your  grandmother  when  night  comes.  ! 
Yet  the  preachers  of  this  country  have  the  ! 
usual  share  of  health  belonging  to  their  class,  I 
and  some  of  them  carry  round  with  them  at 
least  an  eighth  of  a  ton  of  such  dinners,  and  j 
seem  to  enjoy  it.  ' 

Dinner  was  finished  within  in  an  hour  and 
we  prepared  to  continue  our  journey,  and  sister  I 
L.  to  return  to  her  school.    After  I  had  bidden 
all  good-bjr  and  had  mounted  my  horse,  she 
came  running  out  toward  me  and  asked: 

"  Do  you  know  whether  Professor  P.  is  mar- 
ried yet  ?" 

"I  think  not,"  said  I.  "Certainly  he  was 
not  last  July  when  I  saw  him,  and  he  seemed 
still  a  confirmed  old  bachelor." 

I  thought  the  black  eyes  fell  and  that  another 
sigh  escaped  as  she  walked  alone  toward  her 
school-house.  I  rode  along  making  a  little 
mental  picture  of  my  unexpected  finding  of  so 
much  beauty  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  my 
meeting  in  the  midst  of  it  one  whom  I  had 
seen — (hough  never  known — among  the  mount- 
ains of  Vermont.  Soon  the  thought  of  my  old 
friend  Professor  P.  came  back  and  I  began  to 
wonder  why  Mrs.  L.  was  so  much  interested  to 
learn  his  history.  "  Why,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"P.  was  from  New  Hampshire;  and  so  brother 
G.  said  Mrs.  L.  was.    P.  taught  school  in  S.,  j 
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and  there  Mrs.  L.  was  a  scholar."  Then  I 
began  to  overlook  the  hidden  stores  of  mem- 
ory, and  sure  enough  it  flashed  into  my  mind 
that  P.  had  told  me  a  name  dear  to  him,  and 
confided  it  to  me  alone  of  all  his  college  com- 
panions. That  name  flashed  into  light  in  an 
instant;  and  I  called  to  G.,  who  had  not  ob- 
served my  reverie,  and  was  riding  on  before  at 
some  little  distance : 

"  What  was  Mrs.  L.'s  maiden  name  ?" 

"  How  do  you  suppose  I  know  ?"  he  answered. 
"And  if  1  do  know,  of  what  consequence  is 
that  to  you  ?" 

"None  at  all,  of  course.  But  as  you  told 
me  that  you  had  known  her  for  twenty  years, 
and  married  her  less  than  two  years  ago,  I  do 
not  think  it  any  improbable  thing  that  you 
should  remember  her  maiden  name.  But  wait 
a  moment,  I  can  guess  it." 

"  No  you  can  V 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  Markham." 

"And  who  tohf  you  ?" 

"  A  bird  of  the  air,"  said  I. 

"Then  you  did  really  know  her?  I  thought 
you,  and  she  also,  said  that  she  had  seen  and 
known  you,  but  that  you  had  never  either  seen 
or  known  her." 

"So  I  thought,  but  I  was  wrong.  I  never 
saw  her,  but  I  have  known  her ;  she  was  from 
Rockingham  county,  New  Hampshire." 

"Did  she  tell  you  that?" 

"No.  Neither  did  any  body  tell  me  in  this 
vicinity.  And  now  I  must  know  all  of  her 
history  since  she  came  out  here." 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  seeing  her  history 
in  these  hemlocks  which  you  have  so  praised, 
and  in  the  church  and  school-house  which 
almost  threw  you  into  transports  a  little  while 
ago." 

"  Do  you  call  the  works  of  a  man  or  a  woman 
the  history?  I  know  that  is  the  way  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  all  wrong.  The  history  of  a 
person  is  made  up,  not  of  what  he  does,  but  of 
the  growth  and  changes,  the  struggles  and  suc- 
cesses of  his  soul.  What  was  he  ?  how  has  he 
been  purified  or  degraded?  and  what  is  he 
now?  These  questions  answered  make  one's 
history." 

"  Then  I  do  n't  know  Mrs.  L.'s  history  only 
in  part — and  that  a  very  small  part.  Twenty 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  single  man  on  this  cir- 
cuit I  tried  to  penetrate  the  personal  seclusion 
in  which  she  appeared  to  keep  herself.  But 
she  seemed  doomed  to  a  nun's  life,  and  I  con- 
cluded I  could  never  know  her.  We  have  been 
the  best  of  friends  ever  since,  but  she  has  been 
a  mysterious  life  to  me.  Bui  as  you  know  her 
name  it  is  possible  you  can  tell  more  than  1." 
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"  I  think  I  can,"  said  I.  "  But  you  must  first 
tell  me  all  about  her  coming  to  this  region." 

"  Very  good,"  lie  replied ;  "  we  have  the 
afternoon  before  us,  and  we  must  have  some- 
thing to  amuse  us  while  we  plod  through  this 
mud,  and  I  know  nothing  really  more  interest- 
ing and  profitable  than  talking  about  good 
women.  So  if  you  will  tell  her  early  life,  I  will 
her  later." 

"No,  sir,"  said  I.  "You  will  begin,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  old  '  Dan  Chaucer,'  we  two 
together  will  tell  a  'legend  of  a  good  woman'' 
as  we  ride." 

"If  ytfu  are  inexorable  and  imperative,  I 
must  introduce  the  history." 

(to  be  contihubd) 


FROM  ALSACE  TO  THE  HARTZ. 

THERE  is  no  district  in  Europe  that  so  en- 
tirely combines  accessibility,  beauty,  nov- 
elty, and  economic  interest,  as  Alsace.  Al- 
though a  great  highway,  it  is  little  visited,  for 
travelers  pass  through  it  generally  in  the  dark, 
and  always  at  full  speed,  on  their  way .  from 
Paris  to  Strasburg  or  Mtihlhausen.  The  trav- 
eler by  the  night  train  to  Strasburg  reaches  the 
Alsacian  frontier  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, half  asleep  and  thinking  more  of  coffee  and 
rest  than  of  the  scenery  that  he  is  rapidly  leav- 
ing behind  him.  At  Saverne,  with  its  great 
red  castle — now  a  barrack — and  its  reminis- 
cence of  old  Roman  occupation,  the  plain  of 
Alsace  is  reached ;  and  the  broad,  richly  culti- 
vated tract  that  intervenes  between  the  Vosges 
Mountains  and  the  Rhine — forming  the  eastern 
side  of  the  great  valley  of  that  river — is  crossed 
in  about  an  hour,  the  railway  entering  the  outer 
fortifications  and  gates  of  Strasburg,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  cities  in 
Europe. 

But  the  tourist  who  has  a  few  hours  to  spare 
will  not  thus  quit  the  region  of  the  Vosges  and 
the  plains  of  Alsace.  Before  arriving  at  the 
station  of  Saverne  the  German  country  has 
been  reached,  for  Saarbourg — the  previous  sta- 
tion, a  walled  town  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  Saar,  seventeen  miles  from  Saverne — is 
the  real  boundary  line,  and  this  line  is  so 
sharply  drawn,  that  while  French  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  upper  town  and  upper  classes, 
and  the  official  language,  German  is  spoken  by 
the  lower  classes  and  in  the  lower  town.  From 
this  point  (he  interesting  country  begins,  and 
from  Saarbourg  to  Saverne  the  railway  winds  | 
its  way  through  hills,  through  valleys,  and  bur- 
rows, in   its  course,  through  the  northern 
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extremity  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  which  ex- 
tend southward  from  this  |x>int,  and  are  crossed 
again  at  their  southern  extremity  by  the  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
of  France  from  Nancy  to  Miihlhsusen.  The 
chain  is  reached  by  no  less  than  three  branches, 
one  on  the  French,  the  other  two  on  the  Ger- 
man side,  between  the  two  lines  which  cross  it. 

The  Vosges,  as  a  mountain  chain,  is  not  lofty, 
but  presents  a  great  variety  of  picturesque  and 
delightful  scenery.  Its  principal  elevations — 
called  Ballots,  from  their  rounded  form — are 
about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  granitic  rock,  upheaved  through  a  red  build- 
ing-stone— -gris  d*  Vosgts  of  geologists — and 
many  overlying  rocks  of  the  secondary  period. 
The  hills  are  covered  in  places  by  magnificent 
forests,  and  are  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in 
iron-stone.  Coal  is  also  worked,  and  the  dis- 
trict is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  of 
which  that  of  PlombieVes  is  well  known.  From 
Strasburg  the  principal  points  of  interest  are 
easily  reached  by  railroad,  and  will  justify  a 
delay  of  several  days  for  those  who  have  time 
at  their  disposal. 

The  traveler  in  Alsace  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  put  up  with  many  minor  inconven- 
iences, and  to  see  a  little  of  wild  life,  but  he 
need  not  fear  starvation.  The  forests  still  con- 
tain wolves  and  wild  boar,  and  these  occasion- 
ally in  Winter  make  their  appearance  in  the 
villages.  I  remember  being  told  by  the  guard 
of  one  of  the  trains,  while  crossing  the  country 
a  few  years  ago,  that  the  wild  boars  would 
sometimes  run  across  the  line,  and  that  he  had 
seen  them  endeavoring  to  outrun  the  train. 
Their  chance  in  a  stern  chase  of  this  kind  is 
very  small,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  absence  of  very  high  speed  and  the  prover- 
bial tedium  of  such  chases. 

The  human  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  and 
smaller  towns  partake  of  the  picturesque,  and 
their  customs  have  been  comparatively  little 
altered  since  the  middle  ages.  They  are  honest 
and  good-natured,  but  wedded  to  their  old  ways. 
Now  and  then  a  group  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  market-place  at  Strasburg;  but  the  cos- 
tumes are  dying  out  here  as  every-where  else. 
They  are  not  a  very  communicative,  and  by  no 
means  an  industrious  and  active  race.  On  the 
contrary,  their  lands  are  often  cultivated  and 
their  crops  cut  and  carried  by  their  neighbors 
from  Switzerland.  The  language  of  most  parts 
of  Alsace  is  more  German  than  French ;  but 
French  is  generally  taught,  and  is  much  more 
spoken  than  formerly. 

Strasburg  is  so  easily  reached,  and  so  situa- 
ted, that  it  may  well  serve  as  head-quarters  for 


the  tourist,  whether  he  is  merely  on  his  way  to 
Germany,  or  is  prepared  to  visit  the  most  inter- 
esting points  of  the  district  he  bas  crossed 
before  reaching  that  noble  and  ancient  city. 
To  those  who  have  not  traveled  in  Germany  it 
presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  towns  of  France 
hitherto  visited,  not  only  in  language,  but  in 
general  aspect  Being  a  frontier  town,  close  to 
the  Rhine,  it  has  been  converted  into  a  fortress 
of  the  first  class ;  and  by  a  system  of  sluices 
the  surrounding  country  could,  at  any  time,  be 
laid  under  water,  except  on  one  side,  where 
there  is,  however,  the  protection  of  mines  to  be 
exploded  in  case  of  need.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  extensive  outworks,  and  on  entering  the 
city  by  the  railroad  the  peaceful  visitor  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  exceedingly 
warlike  character  of  every  thing  around.  Once 
within  the  fortifications,  however,  all  this  la 
forgotten  in  the  multiplied  objects  of  interest 
that  crowd  upon  him,  and  the  busy  and  flour- 
ishing appearance  of  the  towfl. 

The  streets  of  Strasburg  are  narrow  and*  dark, 
and  the  houses  lofty,  but  there  are  several  open 
spaces.  The  town  is  built  on  an  island  in  the 
river  III,  which  communicates  will)  the  Rhine 
at  a  short  distance.  There  are  several  canals. 
The  citadel  is  on  the  eastern  extremity,  and  the 
railway  station  from  Paris  on  the  north-western. 
The  cathedral — the  most  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting of  the  public  buildings — is  not  far  from 
the  center  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by 
old  streets. 

The  view  of  the  cathedral  which  is  given  in 
the  engraving  conveys  an  admirable  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  richness,  beauty,  and  magnitude 
of  the  western  end,  and  of  the  towers,  and  also 
of  the  noble  spire,  which  rises  in  fretted  stone- 
work of  the  most  elaborate  tracery  to  the  height 
of  four  hundred  and  sjxty-eight  feet  above  the 
pavement  It  is  the  loftiest  Gothic  spire  ever 
constructed,  and,  unlike  some  examples  of  very 
lofty  constructions,  it  looks  its  height  Seen 
from  the  small  open  space  around  it,  no  one 
can  help  being  struck  with  this  characteristic. 
It  lias  not  a  bright  appearance,  being  built  of 
the  dark-red  sandstone  of  the  neighborhood ; 
but  the  material  has  been  made  the  most  of, 
and,  owing  to  the  singular  openness  of  the 
scidpture,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  admirable  pro- 
portions, there  is  no  appearance  of  heaviness. 
The  real  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  details 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  close  examination. 
The  stone  is  cut  so  as  rather  to  resemble  iron 
castings  or  carved  oak  than  chiseled  stone,  and 
is  carefully  tied  together  throughout  with  iron, 
so  as  to  give  additional  strength  to  resist  the 
action  of  wind.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its 
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stability  will  not  be  tried  by  an  earthquake ;  and, 
as  more  than  four  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  tower  was  completed,  the  whole  structure 
must  be  considered  to  have  resisted  all  other, 
and  more  ordinary,  causes,  of  destruction,  suffi- 
ciently well. 

The  visitor  to  Strasburg  Cathedral  will  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  want  of  symmetry  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  western  fa;ade  of  this 
grand, building.  It  was  not  so  intended  by  the 
original  artist,  who  died  more  than  a  century 
before  the  cathedral  was  completed  in  its  pres- 
ent stale,  but  whose  plans  still  exist  Economy 
and  poverty  have  prevented  the  carrying  out 
of  this  as  of  so  many  grand  ideas.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  building  is  quite  unrivaled,  and  is 
worth  a  much  longer  and  more  troublesome 
pilgrimage  than  that  from  London  across  France 
to  this  part  of  French  Germany. 

For  a  few  sous  the  visitor  may  go  through  a 
doorway  in  the  south  side  of  the  unfinished 
tower,  up  some  three  hundred  steps,  in  more  or 
less  good  preservstion,  to  the  wide  platform  at 
the  top  of  the  towers,  where  there  is  a  station 
for  a  watchman,  who  overlooks  the  city,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  give  notice  of  fires.  An- 
other similar  fee  will  secure  admission  to  the 
base  of  the  spire.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  go,  as  there 
have  been  several  accidents  to  visitors  who 
have  ascended  the  steps  up  the  inside  of  the 
spire,  but  have  lost  nerve,  owing  to  the  danger- 
ous openings  between  the  stone  tracery.  It  is 
said  that  the  staircase  is  still  good,  and  till 
lately  the  ascent  was  frequently  made,  but  there 
is  some  danger  and  little  to  reward  the  climber. 

The  interior  of  this  cathedral  is  only  less 
interesting  than  the  exterior.  The  painted  glass 
is  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  it  is  partly  of  the 
fourteenth  and  partly  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and,  like  most  of  the  work  of  the  interior,  in- 
cluding all  the  details  of  the  nave,  belongs  to 
the  early  history  of  the' building,  and  helps  to 
give  that  air  of  completeness  for  which  the 
whole  is  remarkable.  Only  the  clock — an  imita- 
tion of  the  original  very  remarkable  construction, 
no  longer  in  its  original  site,  and  rather  a  gigan- 
tic toy  than  of  any  special  mechanical  interest  or 
value — seems  out  of  place,  and  disturbs  the 
harmony  of  the  interior  by  its  gorgeous  gilding, 
pictured  diagrams,  and  numerous  puppets.  The 
old  puppets  of  the  clock  of  1354,  subdued  by 
the  dust  and  rust  of  centuries,  told  a  story  of 
the  people  of  the  middle  ages  that  would  always 
have  remained  instructive,  although  the  move- 
ments had  ceased.  The  new  and  ridiculous 
imitations  are  by  no  means  pleasing.  Nor  are 
the  monuments  altogether  improvements.  The 
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five  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
building  was  erected  have  not  been  without 
many  changes  for  the  worse  as  well  as  for  the 
better  in  the  history  of  human  progress ;  and 
in  the  matter  of  taste  in  ornamentation  there 
was  no  such  dark  period  during  the  dark  ages 
as  that  from  which  we  are  now  emerging  or 
endeavoring  to  emerge. 

Strasburg  need  not  detain  the  traveler  long 
when  he  has  mastered  the  details  of  the  cathe-  > 
dral  and  walked  along  some  of  the  streets  in  j 
the  center  of  the  town  ;  but  he  will  hardly  ■ 
escape  without  some  inquiry  about  the  cele- 
brated  fat  liver  pies— ^//r  de  foie  gras — to  i 
obtain  which  most  unwholesome  and  objection-  1 
able  food  many  unfortunate  geese  are  crammed  1 
every  Winter  with  maize,  stimulated  with  sul- 
phur, and  cooped  up  in  dark  cellars,  to  insure 
the  proper  amount  of  disease  required  for  the 
growth  of  those  monstrous  livers  that  are  thus 
submitted  for  human  food.    Let  those  eat  these 
so-called  luxuries  who  can  digest  aud  enjoy 
them  after  knowing  their  history ! 

There  is  a  railway  across  the  low  flat  country  1 
between  Strasburg  and  the  Rhine,  and  a  railway 
bridge  across  the  same  river,  and  thus  the  com- 
munication is  perfectly  easy  and  rapid  from  the 
town  to  Kehl  in  Germany.  In  half  an  hour  the 
French  frontier  is  passed,  and  we  reach  the 
German  custom-house.  The  railway  bridge  is 
a  noble  construction,  resting  on  granite  piers, 
sunk  sixty-five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
river,  and  rising  twenty-three  feet  above.  The 
German  custom-house  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  examination  is  often  rather 
severe.  From  Kehl  the  line  continues  to  Ap-  j 
penweier,  where  it  enters  the  main  line  on  the 
right  or  German  bank  of  the  Rhine,  running  j 
from  Frankfort  to  Basle  through  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  ' 
of  Germany.  The  railway  passes  through  the 
plains  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  which  here  yield 
large  crops  of  tobacco,  maize,  and  other  grain,  j 
hops,  hemp,  and  flax.  Vineyards  are  also  seen 
clothing  the  sides  of  the  low  hills,  and  numerous 
walnut-trees  supply  fruit,  from  which  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  are  obtained.  This  walnut  oil  is 
used  in  place  of  olive  oil  for  most  purposes  in 
Germany  and  France.  There  still  remains  a 
certain  amount  of  ancient  costume  among  the 
peasants  and  laborers  in  Baden.  Most  of  the 
men  wear  cocked  hats,  and  the  women  are  not 
without  well-marked  peculiarities  of  dress  and 
style. 

From  the  railroad  between  Appenweier  and 
Carlsruhe — the  next  large  town  on  our  road — 
there  is  a  branch  at  the  little  station  of  Oos  to 
the  celebrated  watering-place  of  Baden-Baden. 
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But  we  are  not  now  following  the  great  stream 
of  travelers  whose  interest  and  amusement  con- 
verge in  the  salons  and  ball-rooms  of  this  well- 
known  resort.  We  are  looking  for  other  objects 
of  interest ;  and  though  there  are  pretty  excur- 
sions to  be  made  from  Baden,  and  a  day  or  two 


of  easy  traveling  would  easily  carry  us  from 
thence  into  wild  and  lovely  country,  where 
green  fields  replace  green  cloth,  and  the  cry  of 
the  croupier  is  never  heard,  we  will  rather  avoid 
for  the  present  alt  temptation,  and  hurry  past 
the  station  at  Oos,  to  be  brought  in  two  or 


three  hours  to  Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Baden. 

There  is,  however,  but  little  to  detain  us 
here.  Carlsruhe— as  those  best  know  who  have 
been  obliged  to  do  more  than  pass  through  it — 
is  a  melancholy  collection  of  lines  of  houses, 


all  radiating  from  the  palace.  They  are  not  all 
alike,  because  built  at  three  periods ;  but  all 
are  without  the  smallest  touch 'of  the  pic- 
turesque, and,  except  from  the  surrounding 
scenery,  which  is  pretty,  they  form  but  an  ugly, 
disagreeable,  and  dull  abode. 
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Fourteen  miles  north  of  Carlsrube  is  (he 
junction  station  of  Brachial,  where  we  eater 
the  system  of  the  Wurtemberg  railroads,  and 
after  another  fifty  miles  may  reach  Stuttgart. 
There  is,  however,  another  line  branching  at 
Durlach,  and  coming  into  the  Wurtemberg  line 
at  Miihlacker.  This  is  shorter  and  more  direct, 
and  some  trains  are  continuous.  It  takes  at 
least  five  hours  to  reach  Stuttgart  from  Carls- 
ruhe  under  any  circumstances.  The  line  from 
Durlach  to  Miihlacker  lies  through  Pforzheim, 
a  large  and  interesting  manufacturing  town, 
with  iron  works,  cloth  factories,  and  other  in- 
dustries, among  which  must  be  ranked  certain 
gold  and  silver  works  which  have  some  general 
reputation.  The  country  traveled  through  from 
this  town  to  the  Neckar  Valley  is  not  particu- 
larly interesting. 

The  valley  of  the  Neckar,  near  which  Stutt- 
gart is  situated,  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
beauty.  The  railway,  however,  leaves  the  river 
at  Heilbronn,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Stutt- 
gart, where  a  charming  view  is  obtained  from 
the  Wartburg,  or  watch-tower,  overlooking  the 
town.  Heilbronn  is  a  place  of  great  interest, 
and  well  worthy  an  excursion.  It  is  very  pic- 
turesque, with  many  towers,  gable  ends,  and 
old  walls,  and,  besides  these,  a  very  fine  church 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  choir  of  which  is 
pure  in  style  and  well  preserved. 

From  Heilbronn  the  railway  passes  over  the 
plain  and  through  some  hills,  past  Miihlacker — 
the  junction  from  Durlach — to  Ludwigsburg 
witli  its  deserted  palace,  and  then  by  other  tun- 
nels opens  at  last  on  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of 
Wurtemberg.  This  small  town  is  prettily  sit- 
uated, being  almost  surrounded  by  low  hills 
covered  with  vineyards,  which  yield  a  fair  wine 
in  large  quantity.  It  is  not,  however,  very 
remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty.  One  of  the 
prettiest  parts  is  4he  great  square  or  Schloss 
Platx,  in  which  are  situated  the  old  and  new 
palace  and  the  theater.  This  square  is  planted 
with  trees,  and  one  side  of  it  is  a  wing  of  the 
palace. 

There  are  two  principal  and  very  broad  streets, 
besides  many  squares  or  open  spaces,  and  the 
population  being  small  the  largeness  of  the 
space  gives  an  air  of  desolation.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  objects  of  the  town  are  the 
Neckerstrasse,  which  contains  the  finest  build- 
ings, none  of  them,  however,  very  remarkable, 
and  the  palace  gardens,  open  to  the  public,  and 
extending  for  two  miles,  with  carriage  drives 
and  winding  footpaths,  and  well  shaded  by 
avenues  of  trees.  The  Museum  of  the  Fine 
Arts  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  drawings.  Among 
the  former  are  works  by  Dannecker,  Rauch, 


Schwanthaler,  and  other  well-known  German 
artists,  and  casts  of  Thorwaldsen's  best  works, 
presented  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  rich 
cabinet  of  medals,  and  a  public  library,  con- 
taining, it  is  said,  more  editions  of  the  Bible 
than  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  any  collection. 

No  one  should  leave  Stuttgart  without  a 
visit  to  the  pretty  little  town  of  Cannstadt,  with 
its  mineral  springs,  of  which  as  many  as  forty 
rise  in  various  places  in  and  about  the  town, 
discharging  as  much  as  five  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  per  day.  The  sources  are  partly  saline 
and  partly  chalybeate,  and  are  regarded  as  very 
efficacious  in  cases  of  disordered  digestion — a 
complaint  not  unlikely  to  exist  in  Germany, 
where  the  food — especially  in  some  parts — is 
any  thing  but  simple  or  light  All  these  waters 
are  cold,  and  they  appear  to  rise  in  connection 
with  extinct  volcanic  rocks  Immediately  around. 
There  is  a  Kursaal,  or  bath-room,  where  the 
water  is  delivered,  and  where  baths  may  be  had 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Behind  it  are  pleas- 
ant gardens,  and  connected  with  it  is  a  restau- 
rant greatly  frequented,  especially  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  when  the  midday  table  <Tkitt  is 
always  fully  and  pleasantly  attended.  A  rail- 
way connects  Stuttgart  with  this  suburb,  which 
is,  indeed,  more  busy  and  flourishing  than  the 
capital  itself.  Cannstadt  was  founded  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  made  use  of  extensively  in 
the  time  of  the  later  Roman  empire  as  a  resort 
both  for  health  and  pleasure.  Remains  of  their 
thermae,  or  baths,  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  many  fragments  of  Roman  sculpture  found 
in  the  neighborhood,  attest  the  importance  of 
this  place  in  ancient  times.  • 

A  curious  palace,  built  at  Cannstadt  about 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  Moorish  style  by  the 
late  King  of  Wurtemberg,  affords  an  instructive 
example  of  royal  extravagance:  It  is  said  to 
have  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  It  is 
built  something  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated 
Alhambra  palace,  or  rather  of  one  of  the  courts 
of  that  famous  Moorish  palace  at  Grenada,  and 
was  intended  to  be  filled  with  a  collection  of 
pictures  and  statuary.  Many  of  the  specimens 
that  were  placed  there  by  the  founder  of  this 
building  have  been  removed  by  the  present 
king,  Charles  I,  who  does  not  quite  appreciate 
the  style  and  execution  of  this  whim,  and  the 
palace  is  not  now  generally  occupied.  It  is, 
however,  well  worth  a  visit,  and  is  perhaps  less 
absurd,  or  at  least  less  objectionable  in  point 
of  taste,  than  George  the  Fourth's  caricature 
of  a  Chinese  joss-hoose  at  Brighton.  It  is  true 
that  it  came  into  the  world  a  quarter  of  a  ceri- 
tury  later,  but  lapse  of  time  does  not  always 
remove  human  folly. 
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THE  FIRST  TWO  BROTHERS. 

THE  first  question  which  Jehovah  is  rep- 
resented as  asking  man  is,  "Where  art 
thou?"  the  second,  "Where  is  thy  brother?" 
The  former  was  put  to  the  first  father,  and  the 
latter  to  tlte  first  son.  The  one  was  proposed 
just  after  the  first  man  had  destroyed  himself, 
and  the  other  just  after  the  first  son  had  slain 
his  brother. 

Adam  and  Eve  went  sorrowfully  from  Para- 
dise to  enter  on  their  sin-cursed  inheritance, 
but  through  the  virtue  of  mediation,  by  the 
promised  seed  of  the  woman,  the  penalty  as  to 
their  natural  death  is  suspended,  and  they  have 
experience  of  mercy  as  well  as  judgment.  Eve 
soon  forgets  her  sorrows,  in  the  joy  that  a  son 
is  born  unto  her.  In  the  fullness  of  gratitude, 
and  perhaps,  also,  thinking  it  to  be  tlte  seed 
that  was  to  retrieve  the  loss,  she  called  him 
Cain — a  possession  or  treasure. 

Again  she  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  another 
son,  whom  she  calls  Abel,  signifying  vapor  or 
vanity— just  the  opposite  of  Cain.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  she  should  esteem  her  first-born  a 
treasure.  What  mother  does  not  ?  Little  did 
she  know,  however,  with  what  anguish  he  would 
fill  her  heart,  and  how  expressive  he  would  ren- 
der the  name  of  her  second  son — a  vapor  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth 
away. 

Here,  now,  are  the  two  first  brothers.  Abel, 
the  younger,  was  a  shepherd,  and  the  history 
shows  him  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  dutiful 
son  and  a  man  of  faith.  In  connection  with  the 
promised  Deliverer,  God  required  the  sacrifice 
of  animals  as  a  type  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  to  foreshadow  to  the  world  his  timely  ad- 
vent, and  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  faith  in  the 
promise.  Abel  was  a  firm  believer  in  this  prom- 
ise, and  obeyed  implicitly  the  requirement  in 
regard  to  the  sacrifice. 

Cain's  occupation  as  a  farmer  was  not  only 
useful  and  honorable,  but  was  favorable  to  moral 
and  intellectual  development.  It  kept  him  fa- 
miliar with  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
power  and  goodness.  He  planted  the  seed,  but 
God  sent  the  sunshine  and  the  showers,  else  it 
would  have  withered  and  died.  Like  his  younger 
brother,  he  had  the  green  earth  continually  be- 
fore him  by  day,  and  the  star-sown  canopy  over 
his  head  by  night  But,  unlike  him,  he  was  not 
properly  impressed  with  the  tokens  of  sin — the 
thorn  and  the  thistle,  the  brier  and  the  bramble, 
which  sprang  up  in  his  path.  Hence  he  refused 
obedience  to  the  law  of  sacrifice.  He  brought 
only,  in  his  worship,  of  the  frail  of  the  ground, 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 
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Here  stand  the  two  brothers  as  worshipers, 
with  this  marked  difference:  God  accepts  the 
offering  of  one,  and  not  that  of  the  other.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  discrimination  ?  They  have 
both  come  to  the  altar,  in  external  appearance 
they  may  be  equally  devout,  and  their  vocations 
are  equally  honorable.  It  was  not  their  circum- 
stances, then,  but  some  element  of  character 
that  occasioned  the  difference.  What  was  that 
element  ?  "  By  faith,  Abel  offered  a  more  ex- 
cellent sacrifice  than  Cain."  This  explains  it 
"  By  tills  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  right' 
eous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts." 

Cain  had  no  faith.  He  did  not  believe  in  this 
declaration  of  man's  need  of  atonement  He 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  and,  because 
he  did  not  believe,  he  declined  to  bring  the  re- 
quired sacrifice,  and  his  offering  was  not  ac- 
cepted. Pardon  to  the  guilty;  through  the  suf- 
fering of  the  innocent,  unreasonable  I  A  dis- 
honorable reflection  upon  the  perfections  of  the 
Deity  I  Hence  his  vegetable  offerings  seem  not 
so  much  to  honor  God  as  to  show  his  own  skill- 
ful husbandry,  at  a  kind  of  agricultural  fair — a 
Pharisaic  thanksgiving  that'he  was  not  like  his 
weak-minded  brother,  who"  thought  acceptable 
worship  consisted  in  killing  innocent  lambs. 

Admitting  Cain,  up  to  this  point,  to  have  been 
what  the  world  calls  moral,  and  externally  relig- 
ious, yet  he  does  not  long  continue  this  charac- 
ter. In  the  self-complacency  of  such  a  morality 
he  stands  proudly,  somewhat  flauniingly,  before 
his  Maker,  with  a  peach,  a  pear,  or  a  cluster  of 
grapes  in  his  hand.  Abel,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  no  boast  of  excellence  of  any  kind.  He 
lays  upon  the  altar  his  sin-offering,  accompanied 
by  confessions  of  guilt.  Cain's  offering  ex- 
presses, it  may  be,  gratitude,  but  nothing  of 
penitence.  Abel's  expresses  both  gratitude  and 
contrition.  The  one  says,  "  I  thank  thee  for 
thy  gifts,"  but  declines  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand ;  the  other,  "  I  am  unworthy  of  the  least 
of  thy  mercies,"  and  does  as  God  bids  him. 

This  radical  difference,  as  yet,  may  seem  quite 
unimportant,  relating  only  to  forms  of  worship. 
Were  they  not  both  religious  men  ?  Did  they 
not  hold  all  the  essentials  of  theology?  But 
the  difference  is  not  less  real  because  at  this 
point  so  little  visible.  Some  diseases  do  not 
appear  on  the  surface,  and,  on  this  account,  are 
sometimes  more  fatal.  God  saw  the  difference 
between  these  two  brothers,  and  that  it  was  not 
an  unessential  one.  How  very  erroneous,  often, 
are  our  judgments,  formed  from  external  ap- 
pearances. God,  whose  discriminations  are  in- 
finitely just,  treated  these  two  men  exactly  as 
their  characters  and  conduct  required.  How 
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could  he  do  otherwise  ?  He  accepted  the  offer- 
ing of  the  one,  and  rejected  that  of  the  other, 
for  the  very  best  of  reasons.  Cain  was  not  in- 
jured because  his  brother  was  accepted,  yet  lie 
whs  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell ;  and 
he  was  angry  with  his  Maker  as  well  as  with 
his  brother. 

Now  the  real  difference  begins  to  appear. 
Why  should  Cain  be  angry  if  he  is  such  a  good 
man  ?  Had  lie  suffered  wrongfully  at  the  hands 
of  his  Maker  ?  He  had  only  not  been  accepted 
when  he  did  not  deserve  to  be.  "  If  thou  doest 
well,  slialt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?"  And  did  he 
gain  any  thing,  either  in  good  manners  or  mor- 
als, by  losing  his  temper  ?  Was  anger  becom- 
ing in  a  worshiper,  or  even  in  a  gentleman, 
who  counts  on  his  good  morals  for  his  divine 
acceptance  ? 

But  what  reason  bad  Cain  to  be  angry  with 
his  brother?  Had  Abel  done  him  any  injury? 
In  no  way,  only  Abel's  sacrifice  is  accepted  and 
Cain's  is  not.  But  what  was  Abel's  acceptance 
to  Cain,  that  he  should  be  angry  about  it  ?  And 
what  Cain's  rejection  to  Abel,  that  he  must 
needs  be  hated  for  it?  There  was  a  terrible 
wrong  in  that  man,  Cain.  Morally,  every  thing 
in  him  was  wrong,  because  his  heart  was  wrong. 
He  was  utterly  faithless,  and  on  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  divine  government.  He  should 
have  been  angry  only  with  himself,  and  it  ought 
to  have  been  his  joy  that  his  brother's  offering 
was  accepted,  though  his  was  not;  and  his 
brother's  example  should  have  taught  him  wis- 
dom, and  led  him  to  repentance.  It  should 
have  given  hint  faith  in  that  sacrifice,  notwith- 
standing its  mystery,  to  see  bow  his  brother 
Abel  was  blessed  in  it 

The  sad  sequel  brings  to  a  f-ll  disclosure 
the  religious  differences  of  these  brothers.  Un- 
der the  guise  of  fraternal  intercourse  Cain  walks 
into  the  field  with  his  unsuspecting  brother  and 
there  slays  him.  Innocent  Abel  lies  dead  at 
Cain's  feet.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  unlike- 
ness  now.  Unbelief,  that  is  all — unbelief  is  the 
seed  sin  of  which  this  fratricidal  act  is  the  ripe 
fruit  Abel  is  dead,  the  first  martyr,  and  Cain, 
his  brother,  is  the  first  murderer.  What  must 
be  the  emotions  of  that  mind  as  the  living 
brother  looks  on  the  pale  face  of  the  dead  one  ! 
What  thoughts  must  torture  his  guilty  soul  as 
he  stands  by  him  I  "  That  man  is  dead,  and 
he  is  my  brother.  I  killed  him,  and  his  inno- 
cent blood  stains  my  guilty  hand.  Nor  will  all 
great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  clean 
from  my  hand.  'O,  my  offense  is  rank ;  it  smells 
to  heaven ;  it  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upou 
it — a  brother's  murder.' " 

But  who  revealed  this  horrid  secret  ?  He 


was  alone,  yet  he  was  not  alone.  Cain  was 
there,  and  Cain  saw  himself  kill  his  brother 
Abel.  And  Cain  told  it  in  his  own  private  ear. 
Abel  was  there  also,  and  though  he  can  npt 
speak  hjs  blood  can,  and  does.  It  is  as  a  tongue 
to  the  mother  earth  which  cries  in  the  ear  of 
God  for  vengeance.  And  God  hears  and  speaks : 
"Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?"  And  Cain  said, 
"  I  know  not."  To  hid,;  one  sin  he  commits 
another.  He  vainly  seeks  to  cover  murder 
with  falsehood,  as  if  two  wrongs  would  conceal 
each  other. 

"Where  is  Abel?"  "I  know  not  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  Yes,  Cain,  thou  dost  know 
where  thy  brother  is,  and  thou  hast  made  thy- 
self a  liar  as  well  as  murderer.  He  whom  tliou 
shouldst  have  protected  thou  hast  cruelly  killed. 
"  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which 
bath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's 
blood  from  thy  hand.  A  fugitive  and  a  vaga- 
bond slialt  thou  be  in  the  earth." 

See,  now,  this  miserable  man !  What  shall 
he  do?  Whither  shall  he  flee?  The  earth 
calls  him  to  account,  and  in  retributive  justice 
will  not  yield  unto  him  its  strength.  His  own 
conscience  arraigns  him,  and  scourges  him  as 
with  a  whip  of  scorpions.  His  brother's  blood, 
wherever  he  goes,  cries  to  heaven  against  him. 
God  curses  him,  and  all  men  and  nature  con- 
spire to  rid  the  earth  of  such  a  thing  as  he,  so 
inhuman,  so  monstrous.  No  spot  allows  him  a 
peaceful  retreat ;  every  place  denies  him  a  quiet 
home.  He  is  a  fugitive,  wandering  and  doomed 
ever  to  wander.  See,  now,  the  real  difference. 
The  first  martyr  was  a  penitent,  obedient  super- 
naturalist,  and  evangelical.  This  vagabond, 
coward,  liar,  and  murderer  was  a  self-righteous 
naturalist  and  free-ieligijnist. 

Ah,  unhappy,  crest-fallen  man !  Dejection  and 
fear  have  taken  hold  of  him.  "  My  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Behold,  thou  hast 
driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid,  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  findelh 
me  shall  slay  me."  He  who  was  angry  with 
his  Maker  now  stands  trembling  before  him 
like  a  coward ;  and  he  who,  in  his  anger,  slew 
his  brother,  is  now  afraid  that  he  shall  be  slain 
by  every  man  that  meets  him.  His  present 
timidity  is  equaled  only  by  his  former  insolence 
and  atrocity. 

But  no,  Cain  shall  not  meet  with  a  violent 
death,  nor  his  days  be  cut  short  by  the  hand  of 
human  justice.  The  mark  of  the  divine  male- 
diction is  somehow  so  stamped  upon  him  that 
none  shall  interfere  with  God's  process  of  penal 
visitation.  He  shall  live  to  repent  of  his  flagrant 
offense,  or  to  wring  out  the'  bitter  dregs  of  that 
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wretched  life  which  he  has  so  forfeited  ;  live  to 
be  a  warning  to  others  as  well  as  a  burden  to 
himself;  live  till  old  age  and  the  full  measure 
of  his  sins  bring  him  down  to  the  grave,  and 
then  live  on  in  the  effects  of  his  wicked  deeds 
upon  himself  in  the  endless  future. 

In  the  strong  contrast  between  these  two 
brothers  comes  out  into  full  view,  and  thus  early, 
the  inner  schism  of  sin.  The  malice  of  the 
serpent  breaks  forth  against  the  seed  of  the 
woman  as  from  a  deep  and  full  fountain  of  evil. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  penitential  turning 
back  to  God,  in  the  prescribed  way,  the  recov- 
ering virtue  of  the  typified  deliverer  comes 
equally  into  view.  Evil,  for  the  moment,  seems 
triumphant,  but  it  is  only  a  seeming,  and  a  vic- 
tory of  violence  which  can  only  be  transient 

This  murderer,  with  his  family,  migrated  east- 
ward, and  began  to  build  a  city.  In  this  exiled, 
vagabond  branch  of  the  human  family,  degen- 
eracy was  rapid.  Soon  after  the  first  murder 
occurs  here  the  first  violated  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  relation,  another  stride  on  the  road  to 
barbarism.  Quick  follows  the  crime  of  homi- 
cide by  the  hand  of  this  first  polygamist,  a 
further  illustration  of  the  sweep  of  sin  through 
man's  whole  nature,  and  its  havoc  of  all  that  is 
sacred  and  good.  "  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my 
wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt.  If 
Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech 
seventy  and  seven  fold." 


THE  DESERT  TRUMPETER. 


"  T7AR  beyond  the  fruitful  coast  of  North- 
J-  eastern  Africa,"  says  M.  Bolle,  "and  far 
beyond  the  Atlas  Mountains,  we  find  a  new 
kingdom  lying  in  the  desert,  occupied  by  few 
but  strange  inhabitants.  All  is  not  dead  and 
silent  in  this  dreary  waste,  nor  are  its  waves  of 
sand  forever  untouched  except  by  the  breath  of 
the  death-bearing  simoom.  It  has  its  wells, 
where  the  feet  of  the  caravan  have  made  their 
path,  its  little  oases,  sheltered  by  the  clustering 
palm,  and  its  valleys  rich  in  brooklets  filled 
with  water  collected  from  the  Winter  rains. 
Within  the  heart  of  the  Sahara,  and  not  merely 
on  its  borders,  we  occasionally  find  deep  glens 
planted  with  the  tamarind  and  mimosa,  and  the 
most  unlikely  places,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  produce  plants  peculiar  to  the  desert. 
Even  in  these  dreary  regions,  where  vegetation 
struggles  with  difficulty  through  the  sunburnt 
soil,  we  need  not  seek  in  vain  for  animal  life. 
This  immense  expanse,  extending,  as  it  does, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Senegal,  has  been 
branded  by  nature  as  an  unfruitful  wilderness, 
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and  all  its  living  inhabitants  are  formed  to  har- 
monize with  the  desolate  plains  that  they  in- 
habit." 

We  will  not  follow  Bolle  through  all  his  illus- 
trations of  the  suitability  of  the  creatures  found 
in  the  desert  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
placed,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Deser(  Trumpeter.  "The  Desert 
Trumpeter,  the  '  Stone  Bird '  of  the  Arabs,  the 
<  Moros '  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands, is  a  lively  and  beautiful  bullfinch,  of  about 
the  size  of  our  canary-bird.  Its  body  is  com- 
pact, and  its  scarlet  beak,  owing  to  its  parrot- 
like  shape,  appears  somewhat  thick,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  interfere  with  the  elegance  of 
its  form.  The  feet  are  remarkably  delicate  for 
a  creature  that  passes  so  much  of  its  time  upon 
the  stony  ground.  The  plumage  is  compara- 
tively rich,  the  bridal  attire  of  the  old  male 
bird  being  a  mixture  of  rose-red  and  satin-like 
white  feathers,  the  former  color  increasing  in 
extent  and  depth  of  hue  as  the  bird  becomes 
older;  it  is  darkest  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
plumage  is  of  a  deep,  rich  crimson.  These 
colors,  however,  become  much  paler  toward  the 
Autumn,  at  which  season  the  tints  of  the  male 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  female,  whose  coat 
is  of  a  dull,  yellowish  red.  Many  varieties  of 
shade  are  seen  in  this  species,  some  males  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  having  been  dipped 
in  blood,  while  others  are  of  a  grayish  hue. 
The  red  color  is  not  confined  to  the  plumage, 
but  spreads  over  the  whole  body,  so  that  a 
Desert  Trumpeter,  when  plucked,  might  prop- 
erly be  termed  a  little  Red-ski-*.'  During  the 
Spring  the  top  of  the  head  and  neck  are  a  pale 
ash-gray,  with  a  brilliant  gloss,  the  shoulders 
and  neck  being  a  brownish  ash-gray,  with  a 
reddish  tinge,  produced  by  the  red-colored  bor- 
ders of  the  feathers.  The  large  wing-covers 
are  pale  brown,  edged  with  bright  rose-color, 
and  carmine  red  on  the  outer  web.  The  female 
is  of  a  brownish  gray  over  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  on  the  lower  parts 
light  gray  marked  with  red ;  the  belly  is  of  a 
dirty  white. 

Those  who  would  become  acquainted  with 
the  home  of  this  species  must  wander  into  the 
desert  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  Bolle 
found  it  breeding  on  the  Canary  Islands,  prin- 
cipally upon  the  most  eastern,  namely,  Lanza- 
rote,  Fuertaventura,  and  the  Great  Canary. 
We  ourselves  have  met  with  it  all  over  the 
greater  part  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  as  far 
even  as  the  Steppes,  where  it  entirely  disap- 
pears. We  also  found  it  in  the  desert  parts  of 
Arabia.  From  these  regions  this  bird  has  been 
known  to  reach  the  Greek  Islands,  and  even 
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color  of  the  sand,  tufa,  or  chalk.  To  this  diffi- 
culty is  added  that  of  the  dazzling  and  decep- 
tive play  of  light  so  common  in  these  deserts, 
which  teaches  us  to  appreciate  the  delightful 
relief  that  grass  and  foliage  afford  to  the  weary 
eye.  We  should  soon  lose  the  object  of  our 
pursuit  were  it  not  for  its  voice,  which  consti- 
tutes its  most  remarkable  feature,  and  will 
prove  our  best  guide  in  this  search. 

Hark !  a  sound  like  that  of  a  tiny  trumpet  is 
ringing  through  the  air;  it  swells  and  trembles, 
and  if  our  ear  is  acute  enough  we  shall  find 
that  this  strange  clang  is  preluded  or  followed 
by  a  few  light,  silvery  tones,  which  fair,  bell-like, 
upon  the  desert  silence,  much  resembling  almost 
inaudible  notes  struck  upon  a  musical  glass  by 
j  an  invisible  hand.  At  other  times  the  sound  it 
produces  is  extraordinarily  deep,  and  not  unlike 
that  made  by  the  tree-frog  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
consisting  of  a  few  harsh  notes  rapidly  repeated, 
and  which,  strangely  enough,  are  answered  by 
the  little  creature  itself,  the  second  sound  being 
produced  by  a  sort  of  ventriloquism,  and  ap- 
pearing to  come  from  some  distance.  Few 
things  are  more  difficult  than  to  attempt  to 
render  the  note  of  a  bird  through  the  medium 
of  our  alphabet,  and  in  this  case  it  would  be 
particularly  so,  for  the  voice  of  the  Desert 
Trumpeter  consists  of  tones  entirely  different 
from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and 
must  be  heard  before  it  can  be  imagined.  No 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  singing  bird  in  such 
localities  as  those  above  described,  and  the  fan- 
tastic voice  of  this  creature  appears  well  suited 
to  the  places  it  inhabits. 

The  cry  mentioned  above  is  often  followed 
by  a  succession  of  crowing,  rattling  sounds, 
which,  like  its  trumpet-call,  seem  by  their 
strangeness  so  completely  in  unison  with  the 
|     surrounding  scenery,  that  we  always  stood  to 
I     listen  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  wished  to  hear 
]     them  recommence.    In  such  places  as  are  en- 
I     tirely  covered  with  moving  sands  the  Desert 
'     Trumpeter  is  never  met  with,  as  it  is  not  fitted, 
like  a  Curlew  or  Courser,  to  run  with  ease  over 
loose  ground;  it  frequents  the  barren  lava 
streams  upon  which  not  a  blade  of  grass  could 
grow,  and  in  such  fissures  and  holes  as  these 
places  offer  it  finds  a  hiding  or  resting-place, 
but  is  never  seen  upon  a  shrub  or  tree.  In 
inhabited  districts  the  Desert  Trumpeter  is 
very  shy,  only  seeming  to  have  full  confidence 
when  surrounded  by  silence  and  solitude;  but 
in  its  native  haunts  the  young  may  be  often 
seen  perched  close  beside  their  parents,  and 
when  a  traveler  approaches  them  they  only 
acknowledge  his  presence  by  staring  calmly  in 
his  face  with  their  bright  little  black  eyes. 
 Vol  XXX.— 33* 


These  birds  may  generally  be  met  with  all 
along  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Nile,  and  from 
the  valley  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  desert.  In 
the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  Nubia  they 
alight  upon  the  ground  in  parties  consisting  of 
fifty  to  sixty,  or  fly  over  and  about  the  rocks ; 
indeed,  the  steeper  and  more  rugged  these  lat- 
ter are,  the  more  attractive  they  appear  to  be. 

The  food  of  the  Desert  Trumpeter  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  different  kinds  of  seeds, 
with,  probably,  a  small  quantity  of  leaves  or 
buds.  Water  is  an  indispensable  requisite. 
However  troubled,  scanty,  or  lukewarm  the 
spring  may  be,  these  birds  will  visit  it  at  least 
once  in  the  day,  so  that  their  appearance  is 
ever  a  welcome  sight  to  thirsty  travelers.  They 
are  always  seen  at  the  spring,  both  morning 
and  evening,  drinking  much  and  in  long  draughts, 
and  frequently  bathing  in  shallow  water.  The 
breeding  season  commences  in  March,  at  which 
time  the  male  has  donned  his  gala  dress,  and, 
with  his  chosen  mate,  has  separated  himself 
from  the  flock ;  the  little  couples  may  very  fre- 
quently be  found  perched  sociably  near  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  while  through  the  air  rises 
the  protracted  trumpet-like  call  of  the  male,  and 
the  lark-like  note  of  the  female. 

We  saw  a  pair  of  these  birds  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  busily  carrying  away  materials  for 
their  nest,  but  were  unable  to  discover  what 
they  consisted  of,  as  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream  offered  far  too  secure  a  brooding- 
place  to  allow  us  any  chance  of  finding  them ; 
we  learned,  however,  from  the  goat-herds,  that 
the  Desert  Trumpeter  builds  in  the  clefts  and 
fissures  of  the  blocks  of  lava,  or  under  large 
overhanging  stones.  The  nest,  we  were  told, 
is  artistically  constructed  of  large  blades  of 
grass  found  in  the  desert,  and  lined  with  wool 
or  feathers ;  in  this  the  three  eggs  that  consti- 
tute the  brood  are  laid.  It  is  probable  that 
these  birds  breed  twice  in  the  year,  and  that  they 
only  again  join  the  flocks  among  which  their 
young  ones  are  already  numbered,  when  their 
parental  duties  are  accomplished. 

During  the  Autumn  and  Winter  they  wander 
to  a  considerable  distance,  appearing  even  in 
the  Canary  Isles,  and  somf  instances  have  been 
known  of  their  falling  exhausted  upon  the  deck 
of  ships  that  were  passing  in  that  neigliborhood. 
They  are  never  molested  by  man,  and  were 
there  no  such  creatures  as  wild  cats  and  ich- 
neumons, falcons  or  kites — the  latter  being  very 
destructive  to  them  in  their  Winter  flight  through 
the  desert — these  remarkable  birds  might  live 
an  undisturbed  and  happy  life.  The  naturalist 
may,  with  care,  capture  them  while  drinking, 
and  as  many  as  heart  can  desire  may  be  ob- 
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uined  from  among  the  stones.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  take  them  alive,  as  a  decoy  of  the 
same  species  is  indispensable  for  the  purpose. 
The  latter  should  be  fastened  in  some  desert 
place,  or  on  the  borders  of  a  stubble-field,  as 
far  from  trees  or  bushes  as  possible,  in  such 
localities  as  they  are  known  to  frequent.  The 
i!ecoy-bird  instantly  commences  uttering  its 
incessant  call,  and  soon  attracts  large  numbers 
of  its  wild  companions,  who  alight  and  hop,  as 
though  dancing,  from  one  stone  to  another; 
they  will  linger  for  a  moment  at  a  distance,  but 
come  near  enough  to  be  recognised  by  their 
plumage  and  the  brightness  of  their  *yes;  next 
they  begin  to  peck  up  the  food  that  is  strewn 
about,  and  a  few  hours  later  behold  them  cap- 
tives in  the  net. 

At  first  the  little  prisoners  are  wild  and  defi- 
ant' but  soon  become  tractable,  and  eat  the 
canary-seed  laid  before  them.  The  sport  of 
catching  these  birds  is  one  that  we  have  fully 
enjoyed,  and  may  boast  our  skill  in  this  respect 
What  could  be  more  exhilarating  than  an  ex- 
pedition, net  in  hand,  during  the  early  morning, 
through  those  boundless  plains,  when,  after  a 
short  concealment  behind  a  mass  of  rock,  we 
emerge  to  find  our  labors  so  richly  rewarded? 


ALEXINA  TINNE,  THE  AFRICAN  EX- 
PLORER. 


NOT  long  ago  a  telegram  brought  us  tidings 
of  the  murder  of  the  young  African  ex- 
plorer, Miss  Alexina  Tinne,  who  had  sacrificed 
her  life  to  her  intense  desire  of  penetrating  the 
then  hidden  mysteries  of  the  wonderful  land  of 
'he  pyramids.  Following  the  telegram  came  a 
message  from  the  English  consul  at  Tripoli,  to 
G.  Rohlf,  at  Bremen,  briefly  giving  the  particu- 
lars of  her  tragic  death.  She  had  been  ma- 
liciously murdered  by  the  wild  and  warlike  tribe 
of  the  Tuareg,  while  standing  in  a  tent-door, 
conversing  with  the  chief,  and  witnessing  a  dis- 
pute among  the  camel-drivers.  Supposing  Miss 
Tinne  to  have  valuable  treasure  in  her  iron  sea- 
chests,  avarice  had  prompted  them  to  the  hor- 
rible deed.  Both  hej  Holland  servants,  while 
hastening  to  her  assistance,  met  the  same  fate. 
In  the  following  we  subjoin  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Miss  Tinne: 

Some  years  ago  there  resided,  in  a  beautiful 
villa,  of  Cairo,  a  Holland  lady,  of  whose  great 
wealth  there  were  widely  spread  rumors,  which 
were  not  without  foundation.  Madame  Tinne 
was  the  owner  of  a  charming  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  which  she,  together  with 
her  sister,  the  Baroness  von  Capellen,  and 


daughter,  Alexina,  spent  her  Winters,  and  was, 
besides,  the  possessor  of  a  princely  income.  She 
was  the  widow  of  an  Englishman,  and  originally 
from  the  Hague,  where,  in  1839,  her  daughter, 
Alexina,  the  future  famous  traveler,  was  born. 

Visits  to  the  Egyptian  ruins  had  first  awak- 
ened the  enthusiasm  of  Alexina  Tinne,  and 
when,  later  in  her  life,  she  beheld  for  the  first 
time  the  broad  surface  of  the  holy  stream,  she 
conceived  the  wish  of  following  it  in  its  onward 
course,  and  knowing,  at  last,  its  then  unrevealed 
source.  The  Occident  had  lost  all  its  beauties 
for  her.  Disappointments,  still  keen  and  fresh, 
had  made  her  home  hateful,  and  inclination 
drew  her  away  from  a  land  in  which  she  had 
-wakened  to  the  sad  knowledge  of  having  placed  i 
her  affections  upon  an  unworthy  object 

In  the  Summer  of  1861,  as  she  lingered  for  the 
last  time  in  her  old  home,  she  laid  her  plans  for 
an  extended  journey  up  the  Nile,  in  which 
she  at  length  persuaded  her  mother  to  join.  At 
last,  every  arrangement  completed,  on  the  9th 
of  January,  of  the  following  year,  the  ladies 
went  on  board  the  three  splendid  barges  they 
had  obtained  for  the  journey.  Whatever  seemed 
necessary  for  convenience  and  comfort  had  been 
procured.  Provision  had  been  made  for  a  whole 
year.  The  household  seemed  a  small  army, 
and,  as  exchanges  are  effected  with  difficulty  in 
the  far  South,  they  took  with  them  ten  camels' 
weights,  or  five  thousand  three  hundred  dollars 
((5,300)  in  copper  coin.  Proudly  sailed  the  j 
barges  toward  Korasko,  where  the  river  makes  I 
a  broad  bend  toward  the  great  Nubian  Desert  I 
Arrived  here,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  two 
camels  were  necessary  to  convey  their  baggage 
on  that  eight  days'  desert  march  to  Abu  Haud, 
where  they  again  reached  the  Nile,  up  whose 
palm-studded  banks  they  traveled  from  Barbary 
to  Chartum,  the  principal  city  of  the  South, 
where  the  Blue  and  While  Nile  unite  their  bil- 
lows. Wishing  to  reach  a  healthy  place  before 
the  rainy  season  set  in,  they  remained  in  Char- 
tum but  a  short  time,  and  again  sailed  up  the 
White  Nile. 

This  journey  upon  the  Nile  ended,  happily, 
before  the  African  destroying  angel  had  leveled 
his  annihilating  darts  at  any  of  that  still  happy 
company.  At  Chartum  the  Egyptian  prince, 
Halim,  placed  his  steamer  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ladies,  upon  which,  in  May,  of  the  same  year, 
they  arrived  at  Gondokoro,  the  farthest  point 
which  steam-ships  generally  reach,  and  the  last 
place  where  Egyptian  power  is  manifest  With 
the  white  houses  of  Chartum  the  last  signs  of 
civilization  disappeared,  and,  as  they  approached 
the  Arabian  tribes  who  live  along  the  borders 
of  the  Nile,  south  of  Chartum,  the  faintest 
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traces  of  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  bad  van- 
isfied,  and  these  brave  women,  accustomed  to 
every  comfort  and  luxury  of  European  life, 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  heathenish 
land  of  the  blacks,  with  their  fearful  barbarity 
before  them.  But,  however  dark  their  pros- 
pects or  great  the  difficulties  which  here  began 
to  present  themselves,  Nature,  which  had  here, 
in  such  an  almost  magnificent  profusion,  be- 
stowed her  gifts,  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  Miss  Tinne.  Though  here  the  traveler 
finds  no  grand  forests,  the  mimosas  and  tama- 
rinds present  the  most  grateful  foliage  upon 
which  the  eye  could  rest.  The  farther  they 
journeyed  toward  the  south,  more  enchanting 
became  the  scenery  and  more  varied  the  forms 
of  animal  life.  Under  the  mimosa  trees  groups 
of  giraffes  were  grazing,  and  farther  on  whole 
herds  of  the  graceful  antelopes,  and  even  the 
king  of  the  forest — the  lion — was  not  missed 
from  among  them.  Above  all,  the  friendly  spirit 
so  unexpectedly  evinced  by  the  natives  gave 
them  the  greatest  pleasure.  These  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
travelers,  and,,  when  Miss  Alexina  galloped 
through  their  villages  on  a  palfrey  she  had 
brought  from  home,  they  made  the  most  extrav- 
agant demonstrations  of  good-will,  and,  clapping 
their  hands,  cried,  "She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Sultan."  They  would  have  even  paid  her  alle- 
giance as  subjects,  could  she  have  aided  them 
in  resistance  of  the  cruelly  oppressing  power  of 
the  slave-traders. 

Again  proceeding  on  their  journey,  they 
reached  the  Nosee,  one  of  those  eastern  rivers 
emptying  into  the  Nile,  as  yet  comparatively 
unknown,  and  which  they  followed  on  account 
of  its  navigableness  until  they  reached  the  Ga- 
zelle River ;  and  now,  after  a  ten  days'  journey, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  vast  swamp  region 
through  which  this  river  flows.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  they  saw  nothing  but  a  deso- 
late— seemingly  endless — swamp,  through  which 
the  river  slowly  toiled  its  wearisome  way.  Not 
even  a  reed  was  to  be  seen  on  either  side,  and 
the  water  was  alive  with  the  most  frightful  croc- 
odiles, and  yet  human  beings  lived  in  these 
swamps.  Often  the  natives  ran  toward  the  boats, 
both  men  and  women  perfectly  nude,  with 
their  hair  dyed  a  flaming  red,  and  bodies  streaked 
with  ashes.  They  looked  like  incarnate  fiends, 
and  carried  a  horrible  weapon,  consisting  of  an 
iron  armlet,  with  long  darts  attached,  resembling 
the  claws  of  the  leopard,  with  which  they  pierced 
the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  battle. 

That  they  gradually  took  leave  of  every  com- 
fort as  they  advanced  in  these  wilds  is  unnec- 
essary to  say.    The  farther  they  proceeded 
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toward  the  south,  so  much  farther  they  left  be- 
hind them  every  thing  belonging  to  civilization. 
Wine,  bread,  sugar,  tea,  gradually  gave  out,  and 
hunger  became,  in  reality,  the  best  sauce  with 
which  they  served  their  now  scanty  fare.  An 
immediate  supply  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
yet  this  journey  upon  the  Nile  was  each  year 
costing  them  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  41I1  of  the  September  following,  they 
arrived  at  what  had  been  a  mission  station. 
Here,  for  years,  had  the  noble,  self-denying 
missionaries  labored,  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
these  poor  benighted  wretches.  In  spite  of 
hunger  and  misery,  they  had  been  sustained  in 
their  labors  as  if  by  a  miracle,  until,  at  last,  the 
fearful  climate,  added  to  every  privation,  un- 
murmuringly  endured,  had  accomplished  its 
work,  and  one  by  one  they  had  gone  to  receive 
their  well-merited  rewards.  Of  all  that  ,band 
of  missionaries  only  one  remained,  and  he  was 
about  returning  to  Chartum.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  sad  sight  which  the  half-famished  na- 
tives presented  to  our  travelers.  They  sur- 
rounded the  company  and  begged  for  grain  to 
stay  the  sacrifices  each  day  saw  yielded  up  to 
the  famine  ;  and,  added  to  this,  the  information 
given  them  by  the  missionary,  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  was  such  that  almost  any  other 
woman  than  Alexina  Tinne  would  have  speedily 
turned  homeward.  She,  instead  of  giving  way 
before  these  united  discouragements,  after  mak- 
ing short  excursions  into  the  interior,  gave  the 
order  to  proceed  farther  toward  the  south. 

Before  setting  sail,  there  remained  a  last  deed 
of  remembrance  and  honor  to  be  performed  to- 
ward a  countryman  of  theirs  who  had  here  met 
his  death  the  preceding  year. 

Beneath  a  thorn-covered  mound,  upon  which 
no  inscription  gave  the  name  of  him  who  rested 
there,  slept  the  German  nobleman,  William  von 
Harnier.  He  had  come  to  these  regions  in  the 
search  of  knowledge,  where  first  his  two  com- 
panions, and  soon  after  himself,  were  stricken 
down  with  the  fever. 

On  the  15th  of  this  same  month  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  gradually  leaving  the  end- 
less marshes  behind,  and,  on  the  30th,  they 
arrived  again  at  Gondokoro.  Here  they  were 
exactly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, one  hundred  miles  from  Chartum,  in  the 
midst  of  African  barbarism,  and  in  a  hot,  un- 
healthy climate  that  soon  began  its  ravages. 

Nearly  the  whole  company  were  down  with 
fever,  and  still  Miss  Tinne  struggled  onward. 
She  followed  the  river  five  miles  beyond  Gon- 
dokoro, but  here  the  hostility  exhibited  by  the 
natives  obliged  her  to  return.  Toward  the 
close  of  October  they  left  Gondokoro,  and  on 
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the  twentieth  of  November  the  white  mosques 
of  Chartum  again  gleamed  upon  them.  In 
December  the  members  of  the  German  expedi- 
tion, sent  out  to  seek  Edward  Vogel,  arrived  at 
Chartum,  where  Miss  Tinne  met  them.  Theo- 
dore von  Heuglin,  Dr.  Steudner,  and  the 
botanist,  Schubert,  had  visited  Abyssinia,  and 
had  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  King 


Theodore.  Their  means  were  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  as  Miss  Tinne  invited  them  to 
take  a  part  in  the  expedition  up  the  Gazelle 
River,  they  concluded  to  accept  her  offer. 

The  ladies  warmly  welcomed  the  company  of 
the  learned  naturalists,  who  thus  gave  the  expe- 
dition something  of  a  scientific  character.  The 
Baroness  von  Capellen  had  remained  in  Char- 
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torn,  and  in  her  stead  a  relative,  Baron  Arkel 
d'  Ablaing,  had  joined  them.  On  the  2d  of 
February,  1863,  Miss  Tinne  set  sail,  while  both 
Heuglin  and  Steudner  traveled  toward  the 
interior.  This  expedition,  the  equipping  of 
which  bad  taken  nearly  three  months,  con- 
sisted of  a  steamer,  two  Nile  boats,  two  other 
sail-boats,  two  hundred  soldiers  and  servants, 
thirty  sumpter  mules,  four  camels,  and  a  horse 
for  Miss  Tinne,  besides  provision  for  ten  months. 
Sailing  up  the  Nosee  they  again  reached  the 
interminable  marshes  of  the  Gazelle  River. 
Here  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  elephants 
lazily  traveled  through  the  swamps,  and  not  far 
from  them  the  Nile  horse  was  to  be  seen,  and 
still  farther  on  were  whole  herds  of  buffaloes. 
Here,  in  the  center  of  a  miry  slough,  lies  tlte 
Masclira  el  Rek.  The  advent  of  the  Tinne 
fleet,  with  the  Sultana  on  board,  had  naturally 
created  great  excitement  here.  Flags  were  raised 
from  the  merchant  vessels  lying  along  the  shore, 
and  a  salute  was  fired  from  a  hundred  guns, 
which  the  travelers  returned.  Tents  and  huts 
were  rapidly  erected,  in  which  the  ladies  re- 
mained, while  Steudner,  Schubert,  and  Baron 
d*  Ablaing  visited  the  interior.   The  steamer 

I    and  boats  were  sent  back  to  Chartum  to  take  in 
a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 
Here  commenced  difficulties  which  only  the 
'  indomitable  courage  and  energy  of  Miss  Tinne 

j  could  overcome.  The  Chartum  merchants  were 
incensed  over  the  visit  of  strangers  to  what 
they  chose  to  call  "their  country" — a  country 
over  which  they  indeed  ruled,  and  without 
mercy  for  the  wretched  natives,  whom  they 
crushed  down  into  still  greater  depths  of  deg- 
radation. The  carriers  and  soldiers  began  to 
murmur,  and  even  the  negroes  could  hardly  be 
induced,  for  the  highest  price,  to  transport  their 
baggage  toward  the  interior.  Their  experience 
with  the  whites  had  taught  them  to  fear  that 
not  only  would  they  receive  no  remuneration, 
but  would  be,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  kid- 
napped and  sold  to  the  slave-traders.  The 
situation  of  the  ladies  was  most  distressing. 
Madame  Tinne  and  her  two  assistants  were  ill 
with  fever,  and  only  Alexina  sustained  a  cour- 
age which  even  the  arrival  of  Heuglin,  with 
the  intelligence  of  Dr.  Steudner's  death,  failed 
to  break.  Under  the  shade  of  the  palm-trees, 
in  the  village  of  Ware,  be  had  buried  bis  faith- 
ful companion,  who  added  one  more  to  the 
throng  who  have  martyred  themselves  for 
knowledge. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  their  land  journey, 
they  turned  their  sails  westward,  and  on  the 
sad  of  July  they  reached  the  seribah  of  an 
Italian  named  Briselli,  who  here  carried  on  a 


sort  of  wholesale  plundering.  The  heavy  trop- 
ical rains  had  converted  the  surrounding  forest 
region  into  a  wonderful  park.  A  greenness  of 
Spring  seemed  to  have  spread  itself  over  every 
thing,  and  the  numberless  creeping  plants  had 
woven  a  beautiful  carpet  over  the  turf.  The 
crops  looked  rich  with  promise,  but  were  yet 
far  from  maturity.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  food.  Besides  this 
there  were  no  cattle  to  kill.  "It  is,"  writes 
Heuglin  at  this  time  and  place,  "almost  im- 
possible to  procure  bread  for  the  soldiers,  and 
we  have  not  seen  a  piece  of  meat  for  weeks. 
I  myself,  though  ill,  am  obliged  to  eat  the 
heavy  swamp  wheat  bread  of  the  natives." 

The  negroes  who  live  here  belong  to  the 
Dschur  tribe.  Through  fear  of  the  slave- 
traders  they  at  first  kept  themselves  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  travelers,  but  they  soon  saw  the 
difference  between  the  band  of  travelers  and 
the  object  of  their  terror,  and  received  Miss 
Tinne  in  the  friendliest  manner.  Many  a  time 
she  had  visited  their  village,  accompanied  by 
only  one  servant,  when  they  w,ould  bring  her 
whatever  they  considered  as  delicacies,  but  hor- 
rible messes  from  which  the  European  girl 
shrank  in  disgust. 

Without  cessation  poured  the  rain,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  flood-gates  of  heaven  had 
opened  upon  them,  converting  the  whole  coun- 
try into  a  vast  swamp.  Carriers  were  not  to  be 
found,  and  to  return  by  the  swollen  stream  was 
impossible.  Want  increased  from  day  to  day, 
and  though  Heuglin  himself  despaired  of  free- 
ing them  from  their  sad  situation  before  the 
expiration  of  the  rainy  season,  he  left  no  means 
untried.  He  sent  Schubert  to  the  mountains 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  journey, 
but  the  brave  man  never  returned— only  a  mes- 
senger brought  the  news  of  his  death.  Near 
the  end  of  July  Miss  Tinne  buried  her  mother,  j 
while  she  herself  daily  expected  death's  mes-  ' 
senger. 

An  improvement  in  the  condition  of  things  j 
began  to  make  itself  apparent  as  the  rainy  sea- 
Son  neared  its  close.  Vegetables  now  abounded 
in  the  land,  and  honey  was  found  in  great  quan- 
tities. Miss  Tinne  and  her  remaining  compan- 
ions recovered  strength,  but  as  all  their  beasts 
had  been  killed  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  advanc- 
ing on  their  journey.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1864  Miss  Tinne  received  the  intelligence 
that  her  five  ships  had  arrived  at  the  Mascbra  j 
el  Rek  on  their  return  from  Chartum.  Over- 
joyed at  this  good  news,  they  all  began  prepara- 
tions for  the  homeward  journey ;  but  yet  another 
misfortune  awaited  her.  Before  all  preparations 
were  completed  her  two  remaining  waiting-maids 
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died,  and  slie,  together  with  Baron  d'  Ablaing 
and  Heuglin,  were  all  that*  remained  of  the 
expedition  begun  under  such  happy  auspices. 

On  the  14th  of  February  they  began  their 
homeward  journey,  and  reached  Chartum  at  the 
end  of  March,  after  an  absence  of  fourteen 
months.  The  cup  of  grief  seemed  not  yet  full 
for  the  already  bereaved  Alexina.  On  the  19th 
of  the  following  May  her  aunt,  the  Baroness 
von  Capellen,  also  died  of  the  fever.  Again 
Miss  Tinne  set  sail,  and  this  time  for  Cairo, 
where  arrived,  and  surrounded  by  the  devoted 
blacks  she  had  brought  from  the  interior,  she 
excited  no  little  curiosity.  Though  independent, 
and  possessed  of  a  princely  fortune,  she  still 
could  not  give  up  the  exploration  of  Africa, 
which  seemed  to  possess  her  like  an  evil  spirit 
which  she  could  not  exorcise.  Traveling  through 
the  northern  part  of  Africa,  she  had  more  than 
once  entertained  the  desire  to  penetrate  to  the 
interior,  pursuing  the  same  course  marked  out 
by  Henry  Barth  and  Gerhard  Rohlfs.  True, 
she  forgot  not  how  many  brave  explorers  rested 
beneath  the  hot  desert  sand,  "  but,"  she  ques- 
tioned, "has  my  good  star  watched  over  me 
through  every  danger  under  which  my  com- 
panions sank,  and  will  it  forsake  me  now  ?" 

At  the  end  of  January  of  the  following  year 
she  reached  Tripoli,  the  principal  port  of  entry 
of  Northern  Africa,  and  once  more  a  caravan 
of  fifty  persons,  and  not  less  than  sixty  mules, 
journeyed  toward  the  interior.  In  February 
they  arrived  at  the  desert,  whose  fearful  aspect 
can  only  be  equaled  by  the  marshes  bordering 
upon  the  Nile.  Not  a  green  shrub  or  brook 
far  or  near ;  only  the  blue,  eternal  heavens,  from 
whose  vast  expanse  the  melting  sun  seems  to 
have  driven  even  every  cloudlet,  and  a  barren 
landscape,  into  which  the  weary  travelers  only 
bring  life.  But  even  the  desert  has  an  end. 
Mursuk,  the  next  stopping  place,  appeared  to 
the  gaze  of  the  tired  travelers  a  smiling  oasis, 
a  magic  circle  drawn  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 
Here  they  bid  farewell  to  their  desert  life. 
Yonder  is  the  earth  bedecked  in  a  fresh,  green 
dress,  and  the  gazelle  rests  in  the  shade  of  the 
palm-trees,  and  amid  such  a  scene,  among  these 
real  children  of  the  desert,  this  brave  woman 
met  the  death  related  in  the  beginning  of  this 
sketch. 


Thou  must  content  thyself  to  see  the  world 
so  imperfect  as  it  is.  Thou  wilt  never  have 
any  quiet  if  thou  vexest  thyself  because  thou 
canst  not  bring  mankind  to  that  exact  notion 
of  things  and  rule  of  life  which  thou  hast 
formed  in  thy  own  mind. 


SOCIAL  POISON. 

"/~*OME,  come,  girls,  what  is  the  good  of  all 
V-Mhis?" 

They  were  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  graceful 
mountain  stream,  where  the  sunlight  shimmered 
down  through  the  forest  leaves  and  lay  about 
them  in  shining  patches,  and  the  sweet  little 
birds  were  filling  the  air  with  joyous  melody  as 
they  glanced  in  and  out  among  the  branches. 

"  Come,  come,  girls,  what  is  the  good  of  all 
this  ?" 

They  turned  toward  her  quickly,  and  her  black 
eyes  flashed  haughtily  as  she  met  their  sur- 
prised glances. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  be  the  last  one, 
Ada,  to  stand  up  for  Grace  Somers,"  remarked 
her  sister;  "I  thought  you  disliked  her  thor- 
oughly." 

"It  is  n't  Grace  I  'm  standing  up  for,"  she 
retorted  hurriedly,  "  my  conscience  would  never 
let  me  do  that — the  pale,  spiritless  little  thing — 
with  all  her  self-conceit,"  and  she  bit  her  lip. 

"But  I  think  we  might  be  in  better. and  much 
more  agreeable  business,  at  least  till  we  find 
some  body  to  talk  about  that  is  worth  the  breath 
we  spend  on  them,"  tossing  her  head  scornfully. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  should  have  to  go  a  good 
way  beyond  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance," 
rejoined  fair  Minnie  West  with  a  gay  laugh,  in 
which  they  all  joined— all  save  Ada  Wylde, 
whose  averted  eye  and  contracted  brow  ex- 
pressed little  sympathy  in  their  mirth. 

Then,  quickly  regaining  her  self-possession, 
she  turned  toward  two  of  the  group,  who  sat 
with  their  light  robes  gathered  carefully  up 
about  them  as  if  there  were  contamination  in 
the  touch  of  the  velvety  earth — turned  toward 
them  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  as  she 
said, 

"  I  hope  you  'II  not  judge  of  us  country  peo- 
ple as  Minnie  seems  to,  for  really  we  are,  some 
of  us,  better  than  she  seems  inclined  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  only 
one  Grace  Somers  " — 

"  At  least  in  her  own  estimation  and  that  of 
her  mother,"  added  Jennie  Banks  mischiev- 
ously. 

They  laughed  a  little.  Bell  and  Laura  Field- 
ing shrugged  their  shoulders  as  the  elder  sis- 
ter made  some  remark — the  most  sensible  words 
that  had  been  spoken — about  human  nature  be- 
ing the  same  in  the  country  as  in  the  city. 

"  Not  even  the  half  has  been  told,"  muttered 
Jennie  in  an  under-tone,  "not  half.  If  you 
began  to  know  what  I  do  of  Grace  " — 

"O,  girls,  I 've  a  delightful  plan  in  my  head," 
interrupted  Minnie  West  with  her  wonted 
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vivacity,  "and  you  shall  let  Grace  and  every 
body  else  alone,  to  talk  it  over  with  me." 

And  they  were  soon  discussing  an  excursion 
which  she  proposed,  though  their  spirits  seemed 
to  have  suffered  a  slight  dampening. 

A  little  way  down  the  stream,  where  its  west- 
ern bank  rose  gradually  up  to  the  feet  of  a 
bold,  craggy  mountain,  stood  a  sweet  little  cot- 
tage, almost  concealed  under  the  drooping 
branches  and  clinging  vines.  It  was  a  lovely 
place,  and  in  its  pleasant  parlor  a  happy  family 
were  gathered  that  afternoon. 

A  pale-looking  woman  sat  in  the  window 
with  her  needle-work,  her  dark  robes  and  care- 
worn countenance  telling  a  sad  story  of  bereave- 
ment and  loss;  yet  there  was  a  peaceful  light 

I  beaming  in  her  mild,  blue  eye,  and  lighting  up 
her  delicate  features,  that  made  her  seem  almost 
joyous.   Four-year-old  Frankie  sat  on  the  floor 

i  with  his  baby  brother,  scarcely  two  years 
younger  than  himself,  constructing  mimic  cas- 

I  ties  and  towers  to  the  little  fellow's  great  de- 
light, while  their  older  sisters,  two  dark-haired 
little  girls,  were  busy  with  their  pictures,  and 
gentle,  thoughtful  Mary  sat  near  them  intent 
on  the  ruffle  with  which  she  was  helping 
mamma. 

"  It  mak:s  me  so  happy,  ma,"  said  the  oldest 
daughter,  pausing  in  the  lesson  she  was  prac- 
ticing and  turning  round  to  face  the  little  circle ; 
"so  very  happy  that  I  may  at  last  do  some- 
thing to  lighten  your  burdens  and  to  prove  that 
dear  papa's  care  for  my  education  was  not  in 
vain  ;  that  the  first  years  of  my  life  have  not 
been  wasted.  O,  it  will  be  glorious  to  do  some- 
thing!" 

Grace  Somers's  fair  young  face  glowed  with 
enthusiasm,  and  her  slight  figure  took  on  an  air 
of  unwonted  dignity  as  she  spoke. 

"Yes,  darling,"  replied  her  mother,  smiling 
fondly,  "it  is  always  glorious  to  do  well;  and 
we  need  to  do  all  for  ourselves  that  we  can," 
looking  wearily  at  the  group  about  her,  "  but  we 
i     shall  miss  our  Gracey  sadly." 

"  Mary  is  getting  to  be  such  a  help  that  you 
really  do  n't  need  me  at  all,  ma,"  added  the  girl 
quickly. 

"  Yet  can  we  miss  you  any  less,  dear  ?"  asked 
her  mother  with  the  same  fond  smile. 

"  I  feared  Mr.  Fielding  would  hardly  want  so 
young  a  governess  in  his  family;  but  it  is  not 
as  if  you  were  unaccustomed  to  children." 

"No,  mamma,  of  course  it  is  not.  Hear 
what  he  says  about  it,  too,"  and  she  took  from 
her  pocket  to  read,  for  the  twentieth  time,  the 
letter  she  had  received  a  few  days  before. 

"  I  hoped  you  were  a  lady  of  more  years  and 
experience,"  it  went  on,  "but  your  friend  rec- 


ommends you  so  highly  I  am  inclined  to  give 
you  a  trial,  especially  since  it  is  a  companion 
for  my  older  daughters  that  I  desire  as  well  as 
an  instructor  for  the  younger  children.  They 
are  all  away  at  present  to  spend  the  Summer 
holidays  and  will  not  be  home  again  for  a  month 
or  two.  I  will  write  you  again  on  their  return, 
if  in  the  mean  time  you  hear  of  no  different 
arrangement." 

"  So,  you  see,  I  am  almost  certain  of  it,"  she 
added  as  she  folded  the  letter  in  triumph. 

"Yes,  almost,  but  it  is  never  safe  to  feel 
quite  sure  of  any  thing  in  this  world,"  replied 
the  mother  gravely.  "  Besides,  you  see  he  does 
not  himself  consider  it  fully  decided." 

"Yes,  ma,  I  know,"  and  with  the  acknowl- 
edgment there  came  a  little  shadow  over  her 
face.  "  But,  then,  I  should  n't  think  he  would 
disappoint  me  now— of  course  he  won't,"  she 
added  decidedly.  "And  I  will  perform  my 
duties  so  faithfully  that  I  can  keep  the  place  a 
long  time.  Then  when  the  girls  get  older  so 
Mary  can  leave  home,  I  '11  find  a  good  situation 
for  her,  you  know ;  or  perhaps  we  can  afford  to 
send  her  away  to  school  then ;  she  would  make 
a  brilliant  scholar  if  she  only  had  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

Mary's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as  her 
sister  went  on,  and  together  they  painted  for 
themselves  a  bright  future,  while  their  mother 
sat  by  and  smiled  fondly,  only  remarking  in  her 
quiet  way,  "Trust  no  future,  my  daughters." 

The  days  flew  lightly  by  and  gathered  them- 
selves into  weeks,  each  one  making  Grace 
Somers's  prospects  seem  more  certain  to  her, 
till  she  came  to  regard  them  as  quite  sure,  and 
was  already  making  preparations  for  her  de- 
parture. 

Bell  and  Laura  Fielding  went  to  their  city 
home  when  the  days  began  to  grow  cooler, 
having  spent  a  delightful  season  in  a  round  of 
visiting  among  their  country  relatives. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  library  with  their 
indulgent  father  on  the  evening  of  their  return, 
entertaining  him  with  an  account  of  their  visit 
and  rehearsing  some  of  its  most  amusing  ad- 
ventures, setting  them  out  in  glowing  colors 
and  laughing  merrily  the  while,  when  he  sud- 
denly announced,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is 
bringing  good  tidings,  "O,  girls,  I  have  at  last 
secured  a  governess  for  the  children.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  mention  it  to  you." 

"Good,  good,"  they  both  exclaimed  at  once 
with  animation.    "  Who  is  she  ?" 

"  A  stranger,  but  very  approachable  I  judge. 
She  is  highly  recommended,  of  a  good  family, 
and  young  enough  to  be  a  companion  for  you. 
Her  name  is  Somers,  I  believe." 
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"  Somers !"  and  the  young  ladies  exchanged 
glances  quickly. 

"  Somers — where  did  you  find  her,  pa  ?" 

From  a  pile  of  letters  he  drew  out  one,  re- 
marking as  he  opened  it,  "Clara  Wheeler  rec- 
ommended her;  it  seems  she  is  a  friend  of 
Clara's."  then  he  read:  " •'Clifton— Grace  E. 
Somers,  Clifton.'  That  is  where  you  went  to 
visit  your  cousin,  Jennie  Banks;  did  you  see 
Miss  Somers?" 

"  Yes,  we  saw  her  once  or  twice,  but  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  her  acquaintance, 
I  am  happy  to  say ;  we  heard  enough  about  her 
though — plenty  enough  to  know  she  is  very  far 
from  such  a  girl  as  we  want  in  our  family.  It 
will  never  answer,  father;  never  in  this  world." 

He  looked  up  in  surprise.  "Why,  girls, 
what  is  the  matter?" 

"  She  is  n't  thought  any  thing  of  in  Clifton ; 
they  say  she  is  proud  and  haughty,  and  I  do  n't 
know  what  all.    Indeed,  we  can  not  have  her." 

Mr.  Fielding  was  silent  and  looked  very 
thoughtful.  He  seldom  crossed  his  children's 
wishes,  and  the  will  of  his  daughters  was  almost 
absolute  law  in  the  household.  He  reproached 
himself  that  he  had  not  consulted  them. 

"  I  think  I  mentioned  that  I  might  change 
my  mind,"  he  said,  "  but  it  was  some  time  ago 
that  I  corresponded  with  her,  and  it  would  not 
seem  right  to  disappoint  her  now.  Had  we 
not  better  let  her  come  for  a  little  while  at 
least?" 

"No,  not  for  a  single  day,"  they  both  ex- 
claimed. "If  you  had  heard  as  much  about 
her  as  we  have  you  would  think  so  too." 

"  Perhaps  it  won't  disappoint  her  much — and 
no  matter  if  it  should  " — Laura  added  in  an 
under-tone,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Late  at  night  Mr.  Fielding  sat  alone  with  his 
head  bowed  upon  his  hand.  Then,  taking  his 
pen,  he  wrote  slowly  and  deliberately  the  few 
lines  that  should  blight  Grace  Somers's  hopes 
and  overshadow  her  future — wrote  them  with  a 
firm  hand,  folded  the  sheet  carefully,  placed  it 
in  its  envelope,  and  then  retired. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Grace  sat 
singing  a  happy  little  song  over  her  work. 
"Yes,  ma,"  she  said,  "if  I  turn  this  silk  and 
gore  it  as  I  spoke  of,  it  will  make  over  beauti- 
fully and  be  quite  a  stylish  dress." 

"A  letter  for  sis,  a  letter  for  sis!"  and  .the 
two  little  girls  bounded  into  the  parlor. 

She  reached  out  her  hand  and  took  it,  saying 
as  she  broke  the  seal, 

"  It  is  from  Mr.  Fielding.  I  did  not  expect 
he  would  send  for  me  so  soon." 

Her  face  flushed  as  she  read,  and  then  turned 
very  pale :  without  uttering  a  word  she  passed 
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it  over  to  her  mother  and  leaned  back  in  her 

chair. 

The  children  looked  wonderingly  from  their 
sister  to  their  mother,  and  then  picking  the 
envelope  from  the  floor  laid  it  reverently  upon 
the  table. 

"Mr.  Fielding  writes  that  'circumstances are 
such  '  he  does  not  wish  Gracey  to  come  at  all," 
explained  Mrs.  Somers  as  she  met  their  inquir- 
ing glances. 

"  Then  she  will  stay  at  home  with  us,"  they 
exclaimed  joyfully,  for,  child-like,  they  thought 
more  of  present  comfort  than  of  ultimate  good. 

"  Yes,  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing,"  added 
Grace  bitterly;  "nothing,  as  heretofore." 

"  Perhaps  there  will  be  something  which  you 
can  do,"  suggested  her  mother  encouragingly; 
"  let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  but  her  forlorn  coun- 
tenance told  how  little  hope  there  really  was  in 
her  heart. 

A  cloud  had  arisen  over  that  cottage  home,  j 
and  each  of  its  inmates  felt  the  chilling  influ- 
ence. 

"  It  must  somehow  work  for  our  good, 
mamma,  I  suppose,"  Grace  would  say,  "  yet  I 
can 't  see  how;  it  is  such  a  disappointment," 
and  then  she  would  look  sadder  than  ever,  not-  i 
withstanding  her  efforts  to  find  the  s'lver  lining  ! 
to  her  dark  cloud. 

The  days  and  weeks  went  by,  and  each  seemed 
very  long  to  the  Somerses,  for  their  burdens 
settled  down  upon  them  heavier  than  ever,  when 
the  hand  that  promised  to  lighten  them  was 
withdrawn. 

Autumn  winds  whistled  dolefully  about  their 
little  homestead,  and  then  the  snows  began  to 
sift  down  upon  them,  and  still  they  were  toiling 
patiently  to  keep  want  from  their  dwelling  and 
despondency  from  their  hearts. 

"Mary  is  getting  along  beautifully  in  her 
algebra,"  remarked  the  elder  sister  to  her  j 
mother  one  evening  when  she  had  just  been 
helping  her  with  a  knotty  problem. 

"She  will  make  a  scholar  yet  in  spite  of  all 
her  difficulties,"  smiling  encouragingly  into  her  I 
eager  face. 

"And  all  the  better  for  them,"  added  Mrs. 
Somers,  "  since  opposition  sharpens  our  facul- 
ties, you  know." 

Just  then  there  was  a  sharp  ring  at  the  door- 
bell, and  Mary  arose  to  usher  in  their  neighbor, 
Mr.  Harding.  He  was  a  whole-souled,  genial 
man,  who  had  done  them  many  a  favor,  and  he 
greeted  them  kindly. 

A  few  commonplace  remarks  were  exchanged, 
and  then  he  turned  suddenly  toward  Grace  and 
said  a  little  abruptly : 

"  I 've  come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  Miss 
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Somers.  Our  school-teacher  left  us  in  haste 
this  afternoon ;  they  were  just  getting  organized 
and  the  term  promised  to  be  a  very  successful 
one,  when  she  was  summoned  home.  I  did 
not  learn  for  what  reason,  but  she  said  she 
probably  should  not  be  able  to  come  back>  It 
seems  a  pity  to  wait  upon  such  uncertainties, 
but  we  do  n't  see  what  we  shall  do,  unless  you 
would  step  in  and  go  right  along — what  think 
about  it  ?" 

"  If  you  think  the  people  would  be  satisfied 
I  should  like  to  try  it,"  she  replied  after  a  little 
pause. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Grace  should  recom- 
mence the  school  on  the  following  morning. 
And  she  went  forth  with  a  cheerful  heart,  thank- 
ing God  that  though  the  greater  good  toward 
which  she  had  so  longingly  reached  her  hands 
was  snatched  away  from  her,  she  could  still 
serve  her  dear  ones  and  honor  him  in  humbler 
ways. 

The  Winter  slipped  pleasantly  and  quickly 
by,  for  Grace  Somers  was  happy  in  her  new 
vocation,  and  her  patrons  were  pleased  with  the 
rare  success  of  their  new  teacher. 

When  the  first  term  was  finished  they  wished 
to  engage  her  to  teach  another,  and  then  an- 
other, until  she  became  the  constant  presiding 
spirit  in  the  village  school-room,  dearly  loved 
by  the  little  circle  that  gathered  about  her  there, 
and  the  oracle  in  the  community  where  she 
lived. 

Thus  the  years  went  on — years  that  were 
rich  in  discipline  and  crowned  with  glory,  for 
Grace  Somers  was  developing  into  a  sweet  and 
joyous  woman,  and  the  white  cottage  under  the 
hill  was  full  of  beauty  and  sunshine. 

It  was  the  glad  Summer-time  again,  and 
Laura  Fielding  was  visiting  her  friends  in 
Clifton — visiting  them  alone  this  time,  for  she 
was  sisterless  now.  Her  life  had  grown  very 
dark  and  troublous  in  the  three  years  since  she 
saw  Clifton  last;  she  was  a  sadder  girl  than 
then. 

"You  must  see  my  friend  Grace  Somers," 
said  her  cousin  Jennie  to  her  one  evening. 

"  She  did  not  live  in  the  place  when  you  were 
here  last,  I  think." 

"  Grace  Somers,"  replied  Laura  thoughtfully, 
"  I  have  surely  heard  of  her  somewhere.  O, 
yes,  do  n't  you  remember,  Jennie  ?  She  was 
here  then,  and  you  did  n't  any  of  you  like  her 
at  all.  How  do  you  happen  to  speak  of  her 
now  as  your  friend  ?" 

Jennie  Banks's  face  flushed  a  little  as  she  re- 
membered how  they  had  treated  Grace  Somers 
when  she  first  came  to  live  among  them,  and 
Laura  Fielding  was  pained  to  recollect  all  that 


had  happened  in  connection  with  that  name 
three  years  before. 

"  Well,"  said  Jennie,  "  we  were  not  acquainted 
with  her  then,  and  if  for  awhile  we  thought  her 
rather  cold  and  haughty,  it  was  only  because  we 
did  not  know  her,  or,  perhaps,  that  we  were  a 
little  envious  of  ber  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  we  have  learned  to  love  and  esteem 
her  now,  and  she  has  this  long  time  been  our 
district  school-teacher,  honored  for  her  efficiency 
and  her  fidelity  to  her  trust.  She  is  a  precious 
friend,  too.  I  know  you  would  enjoy  her  ac- 
quaintance, cousin." 

Laura  hoped  she  might  never  meet  Miss 
Somers,  and  was  about  to  say  something  to 
that  effect  when  Jennie  sprang  up  quickly  and 
rushed  out,  exclaiming,  "  There  she  goes  now." 

Jennie  Banks  was  the  same  impulsive  girl  as 
wften  we  saw  her  three  years  before,  but  her 
many  excellencies  were  developing  and  round- 
ing her  character  into  a  beauteous  whole.  So 
it  happened  that  Laura  Fielding  and  Grace 
Somers  had  their  first  meeting,  and  after  this 
they  were  often  together,  sometimes  meeting  in 
their  walks  or  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend, 
and  sometimes  exchanging  calls,  /or  Jennie  and 
Grace  were  on  very  familiar  terms. 

"  Miss  Somers  is  a  very  pleasant  young  lady," 
said  Laura  to  her  cousin  a  few  days  before  her 
departure.  "  I  always  feel  myself  cheered  and 
benefited  in  her  presence,  and  I  can 't  help 
liking  her." 

"  Of  course  you  can 't  help  liking  her,  for 
there  never  was  a  sweeter  girl  in  the  world." 
Jennie  always  grew  enthusiastic  when  speaking 
of  her  friend. 

The  passing  acquaintance  which  Laura  scarce- 
ly desired  at  first  was  ripening  into  a  warm 
friendship.  When  she  went  back  to  her  dark- 
ened home  and  frivolous  life,  they  seemed  to 
her  more  desolate  and  empty  than  ever  before. 
Sick  at  heart  she  sought  refuge  in  the  retire- 
ment of  home,  but  her  soul  was  famishing  still, 
for  there  was  no  nourishment  and  rest  for  her 
even  here,  and  the  days  seemed  long  and  bitter. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  winds  were 
whistling  pitilessly  about  the  dying  year.  The 
father  and  daughter  were  in  the  library  again, 
but  this  time  there  were  no  happy  voices  or 
merry  laughter  there.  Tbs  father  was  sitting 
thoughtfully  in  his  easy  chair,  with  his  fingers 
pressed  down  over  his  eyelids,  and  the  paper 
he  had  been  reading  had  slipped  from  his  hand 
and  fallen  upon  the  floor. 

"  Poor  father!"  sighed  Laura.  Then  rising 
softly  she  stole  up  to  his  side,  and  leaned  against 
his  chair.  "Papa,"  slipping  ber  fingers  in 
through  his  thin,  whitening  hair. 
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"Yes,  dear,"  and  he  drew  her  near  him, 
rousing  himself  to  smile  and  speak  pleasantly. 
"Your  father  is  a  sorry  companion  for  you, 
dear.  I  fear  you  are  very  lonesome  sometimes," 
stroking  her  bright  hair  caressingly. 
,  "Yes,  papa,  very  lonesome  sometimes,"  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Perhaps  I  should 
not  be  if  I  could  sit  with  you  all  the  time ;  but  the 
days  when  you  are  from  home  are  so  very  long. 
Fred's  reckless  ways  make  me  very  anxious," 
lowering  her  voice  as  she  spoke  of  her  brother, 
"the  children  are  noisy  and  tiresome,  and  Isa- 
belle  has  n't  a  particle  of  cheer  or  sympathy  for 
any  body." 

"Poor  child,  yon  must  invite  some  of  your 
young  friends  to  spend  the  Winter  with  you. 
■  Whom  do  you  want  to  see?" 

"  I  do  n't  believe  I  want  to  see  any  of  them  " — 
she  looked  very  wretched  and  unhappy  then. 
"  If  I  only  had  somebody  to  point  out  the  bright 
spots  in  my  life — if  there  are  any — somebody 
that  would  be  with  me  always,  as  Isabelle  is — " 

Her  father  looked  very  grave  then,  for  this 
question  of  a  governess  was  always  perplexing, 
and  it  was  only  for  lack  of  a  better  one  that 
Isabelle  Grey  had  not  been  dismissed  long 
before. 

"I  know  you  think  that  can  never  be,  but  I 
have  a  bright  little  plan  in  my  head,"  her  voice 
grew  firmer  as  she  went  on,  "let  me  tell  it  to 
you.  When  I  was  in  Clifton  last  Summer  I 
met  a  sweet  young  lady  whom  I  grew  to  love 
very  much.  There  was  something  so  bright 
and  sunny  in  her  presence  that  1  always  felt 
warmed  and  strengthened  when  with  her,  and 
was  sorry  to  part  with  her.  But  I  did  not  fully 
realize  how  precious  was  her  influence  till  I 
came  away  from  her ;  now  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  only  have  her  with 
me  all  the  time.  Her  home  is  there,  and  she  is 
the  village  school-teacher,  a  superior  one,  too. 
I  am  half  afraid  she  would  prefer  to  remain  at 
home,  but  she  has  been  teaching  so  long  she 
might  like  a  change,  especially  if  we  offered 
her  the  inducement  of  better  pay.  Now  how 
do  you  like  my  plan,  pa  ?" 

"  Excellently  well.  I  should  be  scarcely  less 
pleased  with  a  change  for  the  better  than  you 
would,  Laura." 

"  Then  you  will  write  to  her,  won't  you,  and 
if  she  can  come — no  matter  how  soon — give 
Isabella  her  dismissal  ?" 

"With  pleasure,"  reaching  for  his  paper  and 
pen.   "  Whom  shall  I  address  ?" 

Laura's  countenance  fell  a  little  as  she  replied, 
"I  am  afraid  you  won't  like  to  write  to  her  when 
I  tell  you  it  is  the  same  Grace  Somers  whom 
you  engaged  once,  more  than  three  years  ago." 


It  was  his  turn  to  hesitate  now,  for  the  recol- 
lection was  not  pleasant. 

"But  I  don't  think  she  has  the  least  idea 
ihat  it  was  we  who  disappointed  her  then,  and 
nobody  ever  knew  any  thing  about  it" 

"  Suppose  you  write  to  her,  Laura,"  suggested 
her  father,  who  was  still  averse  to  doing  so 
himself.  "  Tell  her  how  much  you  would  like 
to  have  her  with  you,  how  many  children  there 
are—" 

"  She  knows  all  about  that  now,"  interrupted 
Laura. 

"Well,  tell  her  we  should  regard  her  as  a 
sister  more  than  a  hireling,  and  that  we  will 
pay  her  a  handsome  salary,  much  more  than 
she  is  earning  at  present" 

"Yes,  papa,  that  is  just  the  thing,  and  I  'II 
do  it,"  and  she  left  the  room  with  more  buoy- 
ancy in  her  step  than  her  father  had  seen  in 
many  a  week. 

A  few  days  passed  away,  and  Laura  bounded 
into  the  library  one  morning  with  an  open  letter  i 
in  her  hand,  announcing  to  her  fattier,  in  joyous 
tones,  that  Miss  Somers  said  she  would  come. 

"  The  last  of  March  or  first  of  April,"  she 
went  on.  "  The  dear  girl  1  Are  n't  you  de- 
lighted, pa  ?  The  Winter  will  not  seem  half  so 
long  or  lonesome  now." 

Laura  waited  patiently  for  the  return  of  the 
Spring-time,  and  with  its  first  balmy  breezes 
Grace  Somers  came  to  their  luxuriant  home.  | 
Site  seemed  to  bring  with  her  the  freshness  and  i 
perfume  of  the  beautiful  country,  so  sweet  and  ! 
joyous  was  her  presence ;  and  there  beamed  in 
upon  the  Fieldings  a  new  light  that  made  their 
household  radiant.   The  children,  a  trio  of  rol-  | 
licking  boys,  who  had  grown  wild  and  rude 
under  the  careless  training  they  had  received,  i 
felt  the  magic  of  her  mild,  firm  teachings,  and  , 
breathed  a  spirit  so  gentle  that  Laura  and  her 
father  wondered  what  was  the  charm  to  which  ■ 
they  were  so  readily  yielding ;  and  under  her  J 
influence  the  restless  girl  found  new  beauty  , 
and  excellence  in  her  life,  and  many  a  treasure  1 
of  happiness  that  brought  light  to  her  soul  and 
joy  to  her  eye,  investing  the  days  with  a  rare  | 
and  beauteous  meaning.  Together  they  planned 
many  a  new  pleasure  and  many  a  sweet  sur- 
prise for  the  sad,  care-worn  business  man,  till 
by  and  by  he  was  becoming  almost  young  again. 
Thus  the  weeks  went  by,  and  then  the  months, 
and  the  young  governess  seemed  indeed  as  a 
sister,  and  was  very  dear  to  them  all. 

It  was  Winter-time  again,  a  Winter  so  much 
brighter  and  happier  than  the  last  had  been. 
The  young  ladies  had  drawn  their  chairs  up 
near  the  grate,  for  it  was  a  bitter  night. 

"  How  very  forlorn  I  should  feel  to-night  if 
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you  were  not  here,  dear  Grace!"  said  the 
younger  of  the  two.  "  Nobody  ever  made  me 
forget  my  loneliness  as  you  do,"  Grace  smiled 
as  she  fondly  pressed  her  hand  in  reply.  "If 
we  could  only  have  had  you  with  us  last  Winter. 
I  wonder  how  I  ever  lived  without  you ;  it  was 
a  miserable  kind  of  a  life." 

She  paused,  and  a  painful  flush  swept  over 
her  face. 

"Don't  think  of  it  now,  Laura,  dear,"  said  her 
companion  soothingly.  "  The  past  is  forgiven, 
we  trust,  and  only  the  present  is  ours." 

"  But  there  is  something  I 've  felt  as  if  I  must 
tell  you,  Grace,"  she  went  on  after  a  little.  "  I 
do  n't  know  why  I  feel  so,  unless  it  be  that  I 
tell  you  every  thing  lately,"  lowering  her  voice 
as  she  spoke.  "Perhaps  you  have  forgotten 
the  time,  three  years  ago  last  Summer,  that 
two  dashing  city  girls  .came  to  Clifton  to  visit 
their  cousins,  the  Bankses.  Those  girls  were 
Belle  and  Laura  Fielding,  but  they  never  made 
your  acquaintance.  Belle  was  a  sweet  girl ;  you 
would  have  loved  her  I  am  sure,  but  I  was  wild 
and  thoughtless  then.  I  presume  you  remem- 
ber that  a  certain  Mr.  Fielding  corresponded 
with  you  that  Summer  about  becoming  govern- 
ess  in  his  family,  and  I  dare  say  you  expected 
to  do  so. .  Well,  that  Mr.  Fielding  was  our 
father." 

Grace  Somers  gave  a  little  surprised  start 
when  she  heard  this. 

"  Yes,  our  father,  and  but  for  us,  his  daugh- 
ters, he  would  never  have  written  you  that  last 
letter." 

Tears  came  to  Grace  Somers's  eyes,  and  she 
almost  trembled  even  then  as  she  remembered 
how  bitter  was  that  disappointment. 

"But  we  did  not  know  you,  dear  Grace," 
Laura  added  tenderly  as  she  looked  up — "did 
not  know  you,  and  had  become  prejudiced 
against  you  while  in  Clifton.  You  know  you 
were  a  stranger  there  then,  and  for  some  reason, 
or  rather  without  any  reason  at  all,  every  body 
had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  new  family  that  had 
come  among  them.  I  well  remember  one  day 
in  particular,  when  we  had  paused  te  rest  in 
our  rambles,  and  were  sitting  on  the  river  bank, 
how  your  name  was  mentioned  among  others 
who  did  not  escape  the  cruel  lashings  of  our 
tongues,  and  many  unkind  remarks  were  made 
about  you — vague  insinuations  they  were  that 
had  nothing  tangible  on  which  to  rest,  and  yet 
were  not  without  their  evil  influence.  It  was 
what  was  said  that  afternoon,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  that  made  us  think  ill  of  you,  and  so 
we  begged  of  our  father  that  you  might  not 
come  to  live  with  us.  And  he  never  went  con- 
trary to  our  wishes,  so  he  wrote  that  letter ;  but 
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it  pained  him  to  do  so,  I  know,  though  he  knew 
nothing  of  you  save  by  the  recommendation  of 
a  friend.  But  we  have  suffered  for  our  rash- 
ness, suffered  greatly,  for  if  you  had  been  here 
instead  of  those  frivolous,  weak-minded  young 
ladies,  how  much  we  might  have  been  spared, 
how  much  more  happiness  we  might  have 
known !" 

Her  voice  choked,  and  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"  Dear  Belle  felt  the  need  of  just  such  a  coun- 
selor and  comforter  in  her  last  sickness,  and  we 
have  all  needed  you,  O  so  much  I  Fred  would 
not  have  fallen  into  these  habits  of  dissipation, 
nor  would  Frank  and  Georgie  be  the  rude,  ill- 
tempered  boys  they  are.  And  how  much  I 
have  lost !  We  are  all  becoming  better  every 
day,  I  know,  and  papa  seems  ten  years  younger 
than  he  did  last  Winter — but  O  how  much  we 
have  lost  in  these  years  I" 

Grace  sat  gazing  steadily  into  the  glowing 
coals. 

"  O,  how  poisonous  is  the  gossiping  breath  I" 
she  said  sadly,  as  if  to  herself,  for  she  was 
thinking  of  the  shadow  it  had  once  cast  upon 
her  own  life.   "  How  terribly  poisonous  1" 

"Terribly  poisonous!"  repeated  Laura  with 
emphasis. 

And  they  sat  together  in  the  silence,  each 
busy  with  her  own  thoughts. 

"I  fear  the  whole  world  is  victim  to  the 
deadly  charm,"  Grace  added  at  length.  "  Who- 
so keepeth  his  tongue  savelh  his  soul  from 
troubles." 
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THE  west  end  of  Newgate-street  has  a  pe- 
culiar history.  Records  of  crime  and 
death,  of  bitter  agonies  and  darkest  infamy,  are 
mingled  with  the  gladsome  notes  of  many  a 
merry  time. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  for  a  spectator 
who  takes  his  stand  at  the  corner  of  Newgate- 
street,  looking  toward  Holborn,  to  picture  the 
scene  as  it  appeared  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Let  us  imagine  ourselves  there  just  outside  the 
old  crumbling  city  walls— close  on  our  left  is 
the  New  Gate,  already  turned  into  a  prison ;  on 
the  right  stands  the  famous  monastery  of  the 
Gray  Friars ;  further  still,  in  the  same  direction, 
we  see  the  more  ancient  priory  and  hospital  of 
St  Bartholomew,  where  its  poet  founder,  Ra- 
here,  sleeps,  revered  not  only  by  the  "Black 
Canons,"  but  by  the  sick,  the  maimed,  and  the 
halt  In  front  are  a  few  "country  houses," 
pleasant  meads,  and  old  English  gardens. 
Before  us  rolls  the  river  Fleta,  receiving  the 
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gushing  brook  of  tht  "old  Bourne"— Hol- 
born— on  its  way. 

We  have  been  looking  at  a  vision ;  not  only 
the  Fleet,  but  convents,  stately  mansions,  an- 
cient walls,  and  time-grayed  monuments  have 
vanished.  The  Gray  Friars  have  gone,  but 
Christ's  Hospital  nobly  stands  on  the  old  con- 
ventual ground;  the  chant  of  the  Franciscan  is 
silent,  but  from  the  crowded  galleries  of  Christ's 


Church  the  Blue-coat  boys  sound  out  the  re- 
sponses of  the  English  Liturgy.  This  church 
and  the  great  public  school  connect  the  London 
of  to-day  with  the  old  city. 

Were  a  stratfger  to  pass  for  the  first  time 
down  "Christ  Church  Passage,"  and  through 
the  ample  porch,  he  would  perhaps  see  little  to 
excite  attention.  Even  when  he  learns  that 
the  church  was  rebuilt  by  Wren,  after  the  great 
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fire,  he  will  still  feel  that,  with  much  neatness, 
there  is  little  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  present  church  probably  stands  on  or 
near  the  choir  of  the  magnificent  chapel  of  the 
Franciscan  or  Gray  Friars.  Who  raised  the 
vast  conventual  pile,  which  here  stood  the  rival 
of  its  neighbor  at  Blackfriars  ?  Let  us  listen  to 
the  old  chronicler.    In  the  Summer  of  1225 


four  Franciscan  friars  came  to  London.  Their 
dress  of  undyed  gray  doth,  the  hempen  girdle, 
the  marvelous  fame  of  St.  Francis,  their  founder, 
the  skill  of  the  men  in  the  simple  medicine  of 
the  tones,  and  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
leprosy,  soon  drew  toward  them  the  supersti- 
tious reverence  of  some,  and  the  religious  re- 
gard of  others. 
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John  Jwyn,  a  rich  citizen  of  London,  gave 
(hem  a  piece  of  kind  and  some  houses  close  to 
the  city  walls,  and  near  one  of  the  main  gates. 
It  was  evidently  then  a  low  neighborhood,  be- 
ing near  the  "  shambles." 

The  gray-coated  men,  who  boldly  proclaimed 
the  holiness  of  begging,  soon  had  the  purses 
of  the  rich  at  their  command.  Benefactors 
rose  on  all  sides  j  in  1239  Sir  William  Joynier, 
the  mayor — not  yet  lord — built  she  first  part  of 
the  Friar's  church ;  the  nave  was  erected  by 
another  mayor,  Henry  Waleys.  Walter  "the 
potter,"  and  also  sheriff,  raised  the  Chapter 
House  in  1270,  and  gave  "brazen"  cooking 
utensils  for  (he  kitchen.  A  dormitory  was  con- 
structed at  the  cost  of  Sir  Gregory  Rokesby, 
and  William,  the  "tailor"  to  Henry  III,  brought 
a  supply  of  pure  water  into  the  convent  from 
the  suburban  springs.  Margaret  of  France, 
the  young  and  second  wife  of  Edward  I,  rebuilt 
the  choir;  John  of  Brittany  reconstructed  the 
nave;  and  Whittington,  when  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Library, 
on  the  21st  of  October,  142 1. 

In  this  London  convent  were  buried  four 
queens,  one  duke,  two  earls,  eight  baronets, 
thirty-four  knights,  and  nearly  seven  hundred 
peers.  Nine  magnificent  tombs  in  the  choir, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  marble  sepulchers 
in  the  church,  proclaimed  the  spiritual  dominion 
of  the  sons  of  St.  Francis. 

"The  end  cometh  "  may  be  written  upon  all 
things;  but  how  did  it  come  to  the  Franciscans? 
It  was  the  old  law  at  work — "  Change  creepeth 
by  little  and  little."  The  Gray  frock  had  pro- 
voked a  dangerous  foe :  he  had  opposed  the 
men  of  the  "new  learning;"  they  bided  their 
time,  and  in  the  end  brought  him  to  the  dust. 

The  last  warden  of  the  London  Franciscans, 
Dr.  Thomas  Chapman,  surrendered  the  estates 
and  buildings  to  the  Crown  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, 1539,  twenty-five  of  the  friars  signing 
the  deed  with  their  superior. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  building  is 
soon  told.  The  church  was  made  parochial, 
being  opened  for  service  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
1547,  January  3d,  when  the  mass  was  celebra- 
ted. The  king  died  m  the  same  month,  and, 
under  Edward  VI,  rapid  changes  were  made  in 
the  old  church.  Not  only  were  "altars"  re- 
moved, but  the  richly  colored  walls  were  "  white- 
limed,"  the  building  shortened,  the  west  end 
being  let  to  a  school-master  named  Bolton,  and 
the  marble  monument*  removed  and  sold  for 
£$o\  Truly,  this  was  going  very  fast  But 
the  ruin  was  arrested.  The  city  received  a 
grant  of  the  monastic  building,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  school  for  poor  children.  Money 


was  collected  from  the  citizens,  and  on  the  23d 
of  November,  1552,  about  four  hundred  chil- 
dren were  admitted.  Thus,  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Franciscans,  was  raised  the  far-famed  Blue- 
coat  School. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  church.  The  building 
itself  has  no  remarkable  memorial  of  the  great 
or  the  wise.  Here,  however,  sleeps  one  re- 
markable man,  famous  in  his  own  day,  and  not 
yet  to  be  forgotten — Richard -Baxter,  author  of 
"The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest ;"  (he  chaplain 
of  Cromwell,  and  yet  his  opponent;  the  friend 
of  the  king,  but  the  enemy  of  tyranny;  the 
man  of  practical  life,  and  a  profound  thinker; 
as  a  preacher,  combining  popular  power  with 
intellectual  energy;  as  a  man,  undaunted  by 
the  mockery  of  Jeffreys,  yet  gentle  unto  a  child ; 
and  as  a  Christian,  doing  the  work  of  earth 
while  listening  to  the  hymns  of  heaven. 

Doubtless  his  peculiarities  were  many;  a 
Non-Conformist,  and  yet  a  worshiper  in  the  par- 
ish church ;  a  Calvinist,  and  yet  an  Arminian ; 
longing  for  peace,  but  a  firm  controversialist. 
The  sects  of  his  day  were  puzzled;  no  party 
could  really  claim  him,  he  was  the  epitome  of 
all,  but  the  image  of  none.  He  had  been  a 
chaplain  in  the  parliamentary  army,  but  his 
sermon  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  1660,  urged  the  restora- 
tion of  the  king.  The  Presbyterians  had  se- 
lected Baxter  as  their  great  champion  at  the 
Savoy  conference ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Clarendon,  offered  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford  to  the  Non-Conformist  divine.  The 
offer  was  refused;  Baxter  chose  insult,  perse- 
cution, and  imprisonment  in  place  of  honor 
and  power. 

Many  who  know  Baxter  only  by  his  own 
great  work,  "The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest," 
may  not  be  aware  how  small  a  part  of  his 
writings  this  book  forms.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  treatises  came  from  his  ever-active 
pen,  and  of  these  the  practical  alone  fill  twenty- 
three  volumes.  This  library  was  written  by 
one  man  of  infirm  health,  driven  by  persecution 
from  place  to  place,  spending  much  time  in 
preaching,  and  having  little  of  "  learned  leisure." 
We  get,  from  his  own  words,  a  peep  into  his 
study.  One  of  his  greatest  works,  the  "Meth- 
odus  Theologise  Christiana  " — System  of  Chris- 
tian Theology — was  written,  he  says,  "at  Tot- 
teridge,  in  a  troublesome,  smoky,  suffocating 
room,  in  the  midst  of  daily  pains  of  sciatica 
and  many  worse."  Do  you  see  Baxter  cower- 
ing over  the  fire  as  he  mentally  composes  a 
Latin  period,  the  sentence  interrupted  just  at 
the  "turning-point,  by  the  double  assault  of  a 
sciatic  pang  and  a  villainous  puff  of  smoke? 
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Jeffreys  would,  probably,  have  rejoiced  over 
both  smoke  and  sciatica,  had  he  known  of  them ; 
for  Baxter  was  the  marked  object  of  his  bru- 
tality. The  number  of  published  works  espe- 
cially stirred  up  the  rage  of  the  judge.  This 
being  somewhat  intolerable,  Jeffreys  launched 
at  the  author  the  judicial  summaries  of  "  fanat- 
ical dog  "  and  "  old  knave."  The  «  old  "  alone 
was  true,  Baxter  being  then  in  his  seventieth 
year. 

Baxter  has  always  been  ranked  among  the 
great  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  wants,  indeed,  the  rich  imagery  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  bold  energy  of  South,  and  the  ex- 
haustive lofic  of  Barrow,  but  there  was  that 
union  of  intellect  with  feeling,  without  which  no 
speaker  can  long  rule  an  audience.  His  great 
pulpit  victories  were  doubtless  won  in  the  pulpit 
of  St  Mary's,  Kidderminster,  where  he  was 
appointed  lecturer ;  but  wherever  Baxter  spoke, 
words  of  power  fell  upon  the  ear.  Whether 
preaching  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  St. 
Margaret's,  to  the  Corporation  of  London  in 
St.  Paul's,  or  to  crowded  congregations  at  the 
Tuesday  lectures  in  Joiners'  Hall  and  Fetter 
Lane,  he  excited  thought  and  stirred  up  emo- 
tion— men  did  not  leave  with  the  remark, "  There 
was  nothing  in  it." 

The  exact  site  of  Baxter's  grave  is  unknown. 
"  Buried  in  the  chancel "  is  the  answer  to  every 
inquiry ;  but  no  short  epiiaph,  no  memorial 
words  tell  under  which  of  those  time-worn  and 
unlettered  stones  lies  the  body  of  Baxter.  The 
church  registers  inform  us  that  he  was  buried 
on  the  17th.  of  December,  1691,  and  that  is  all 
which  Christ  Church  can'  tell  the  world  about 
Richard  Baxter. 

A  summary  of  Baxter's  life  is  soon  told.  He 
was  born  at  Rowton,  near  High  Encal,  Shrop- 
shire, 16*15;  received  ordination  at  Worcester, 
in  1638,  from  Bishop  Thornborough,  and,  in 
1640,  was  chosen  lecturer  at  Kidderminster. 
Being  driven. away  by  political  tumults  in  1643, 
he  returned  in  1646,  and  continued  there  during 
all  the  changes  of  the  next  fourteen  years. 
Baxter  rejoiced  in  the  restoration  of  the  king, 
but  the  Act  of  Uniformity  found  him  unable  to 
comply  with  its  requirements,  and  then  came 
not  only  banishment  from  his  beloved  Kidder- 
minster, but  a  long  series  of  insults,  ending  in 
a  trial  before  Jeffreys,  and  an  imprisonment  for 
two  years. "  Just  as  these  days  were  coming  he 
found  a  young  lady  willing  to  share  with  him 
all  the  opposition  of  enemies  by  becoming  his 
wife.  There  was  nothing  very  astounding  in 
thoughtful  and-enthusiastic  Miss  Charlton  being 
married,  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  to  the  famous 
Richard  Baxter  in  his  forty-seventh.    He  had, 


however,  so  often  recommended  a  single  life  to 
preachers,  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
acted  upon  his  advice  naturally  pointed  to  his 
practical  comment  upon  his  own  precepts. 
Doubtless  Baxter  was  a  wise  man;  he  cer- 
tainly gained,  by  his  own  confession,  nineteen  I 
years  of  "  love  and  mutual  complacency." 

The  great  revolution  came,  and  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  nearly  terminated  legalized  persecu-  | 
tion ;  but  a  great  change  was  also  then  ap-  1 
proaching  Baxter — the  end  of  life  was  at  hand.  1 
He  understood  the  significant  signs  of  the  1 
coming  event.  His  will  was  made  in  July,  \ 
1689 ;  every  sermon  became  more  suggestive  I 
of  the  approaching  hour ;  and  on  the  8th  of  j 
December,  1691,  he  passed  into  the  state  of 
which  he  had  so  earnestly  written,  and  entered  ' 
into  "  the  saint's  everlasting  rest" 

The  fame  of  his  writings,  labors,  and  suffer* 
ings  drew  a  vast  concourse  to  his  funeral,  the 
line  of  carriages  extending  from  Christ  Church 
far  down  Cheapside.  The  royal,  the  noble,  and 
the  knightly  dead  lie  forgotten  in  the  ancient 
burial-ground  of  the  Gray  Friars ;  but  the 
greatest  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  modern 
Christ  Church  is  Richard  Baxter.  We  may 
no  longer  fully  sympathize  with  his  style ;  we 
may  have  learned  to  accept  conclusions  from 
which  he  would  have  shrunk;  but  the  freest 
minds,  the  strongest  understandings,  the  widest  | 
hearts,  and  the  most  earnest  Christians  of  the 
present  time,  will  see  in  this  old  divine  many  | 
points  of  attraction  for  one  of  repulsion. 
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CONCLUDING  PAPER.  j 

POLYGAMY  throws  its  terrors,  either  at  a 
possibility  or  a  fact,  over  the  heart  of  every 
married  lady  in  India.  Creation  and  divine  law 
have  ordained  woman's  heart  to  be  queen  of  her 
husband's  heart,  and  to  reign  without  a  rival. 
But  heathenism  lias  dared  to  overthrow  that 
right,  and  sternly  tells  the  loving  and  trusting 
wife  that  she  must,  and  without  complaining, 
admit  a  partner  in  her  husband's  affection  if  he 
desires  it.  How  often  are  long  years  of  duty 
and  fidelity  thus  rewarded,,  and  the  true,  faithful 
heart  is  crushed  for  life,  as  she  sees  herself 
superseded  by  some  youthful  stranger,  who  has 
stolen  her  lord's  heart  and  attention,  and  leaves 
her  to  pine  in  neglect  and  sorrow  t 

It  tittle  avails  for  this  contradictory  legislation 
to  say,  "  In  whatever  family  the  husband  is  con- 
tented witli  his  wife,  and  the  wife  with  her  hus- 
band, in  that  house  will  fortune  be  assuredly 
permanent ;"  "  Let  him  be  constantly  satisfied 
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with  her  alone"— or  that,  "Neither  by  sale  nor 
by  desertion  can  a  wife  be  released  from  her 
husband"  —  when  the  legislator  straightway 
proceeds  to  open  this  terrible  door  to  man's 
caprice,  and  leaves  him  to  be  the  sole  judge 
of  when  and  how  soon,  or  often,  he  will  enter  it. 
He  ordains  that  a  woman  must  meekly  endure 
all  the  wrongs  and  slights  heaped  upon  her  for- 
bearing heart,  without  leaving  her  one  avenue 
of  escape  or  retaliation,  and  deliberately  hands 
over  to  the  husband  every  resource  of  power 
over  her,  so  that  she  is  utterly  defenseless 
against  even  the  cruel  revenge  that  may  at  any 
time  choose  to  crush  her. 

The  right  to  become  a  polygamist,  should  he 
prefer  it  for  any  reason,  must  unsettle  any  man's 
heart,  and  be  a  barrier  to  true  and  permanent 
affection,  while  it  renders  him  weak  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  real  love  which  sorrows  and 
mutual  trials  ripen  into  the  realization  of  that 
priceless  union  of  heart,  and  hope,  and  destiny, 
which  sings  amid  its  maturity: 

"  We  hare  lived  and  loved  together 
Through  many  changing  yean; 
We  have  shared  each  other's  sorrows. 
And  wiped  each  other's  tears." 

That  right  to  be  thus  unsympathetic  and 
fickle,  and  to  inflict  this  terrible  wrong  upon 
her  whom  he  ought  to  cherish  and  cleave  to, 
"forsaking  all  others  as  long  as  they  both 
should  live,"  Menu  fully  grants  in  the  following 
ordinances  of  his  code :  "  If  after  one  damsel 
has  been  shown,  another  be  offered  to  the 
bridegroom,  who  had  purchased  leave  to  marry 
her  from  her  next  kinsman,  he  may  become 
the  husband  of  both  for  the  same  price ;" 
"Even  though  a  man  have  married  a  young 
woman  in  legal  form,  yet  he  may  abandon  her, 
if  he  find  her  blemished,  afflicted  with  disease, 
or  .  .  .  and  given  to  him  with  fraud.  If 
any  man  give  a  faulty  damsel  in  marriage,  with- 
out disclosing  her  blemish,  the  husband  may 
annul  that  act  of  her  ill-minded  giver;"  "A 
wife  who  drinks  any  spirituous  liquors,  who 
acts  immorally,  who  shows  hatred  to  her  lord, 
who  is  incurably  diseased,  who  is  mischievous, 
who  wastes  his  property,  may  at  all  times  be 
superseded  by  another  wife.  A  barren  wife 
may  be  superseded  by  another  in  the  eighth 
year;  she  whose  children  are  all  dead,  in  the 
tenth ;  she  who  brings  forth  only  daughters,  in 
the  eleventh ;  she  who  speaks  unkindly,  with- 
out delay ;  but  she  who,  though  afflicted  with 
illness,  is  beloved  and  virtuous,  must  never  be 
disgraced,  though  she  may  be  superseded  by 
another  wife  with  her  own  consent"  (Sec. 
204.  C.  8.) 

Here  is  wide  range  enough  from  which  to 
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select  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  in  any  hour 
of  alienation  or  dislike ;  no  tribunal  or  process 
is  required ;  the  husband  is  sole  judge  and 
executor  of  this  facile  law,  and  in  a  single  day 
the  virtuous  and  faithful  lady  may  find  herself 
a  discarded  outcast  without  pity  or  redress  on 
earth. 

If  she  escape  all  such  causes  of  divorce,  and 
keeps  possession  of  her  home  and  husband, 
there  still  remains  the  liability  of  polygamy. 
He  may  at  any  hour  wander  from  his  place— *a 
new  face  may  strike  his  fancy,  or  a  desire  for 
more  sons,  or  some  other  pretext,  may  urge 
him  to  add  to  the  occupants  of  his  zenana ;  and 
the  terrible  fact  may  be  only  known  to  her  by 
the  arrival  of  the  one  who  leaves  her  to  weep 
alone. 

I  have  been  often  asked  to  what  extent  polyg- 
amy prevails  in  India.  For  reasons  already 
manifest  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  this  inquiry.  I  fear  it  is  more  general 
than  is  supposed.  Of  course  the  crime  is 
limited  by  its  expense.  It  is  a  luxury  that  poor 
men  can  not  well  afford,  yet  even  they  are  not 
innocent  of  successional  polygamy;  they  often 
forsake  or  change  their  wives,  and  then  take 
others."  Among  the  rich  it  is  very  common. 
Indeed,  with  that  class  it  is  viewed  rather  as  an 
exhibition  of  wealth  and  splendor,  and  cases 
are  not  rare  where  ten  or  a  dozen  ladies  may 
be  found  in  the  zenana  of  a  Rajah  or  Nawab. 

There  are  varieties  in  the  law  and  usage  of 
the  different  religionists  of  India  in  this  regard, 
but  all  of  them  allow  the  practice.  The  Parsee 
faith  and  usage  limits  polygamy  to  a  second 
wife,  and  then  only  where  the  first  is  childless, 
and  gives  her  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
second.  The  Mohammedan  is  allowed  by  his 
Koran  to  take  up  to  four  wives  or  concubines, 
and  few  of  the  wealthy  among  them  limit  them- 
selves to  less  than  this  number ;  while  it  is 
notorious  that  they  use  their  facilities  of  divorce 
with  so  little  scruple  that  their  license  under 
their  law  is  practically  unlimited.  The  opulent 
Hindoos  are  restricted  somewhat  in  the  increase 
of  their  wives  by  the  absurd  expensiveness  of 
their  marriage  ceremonies,  but  are  limited  in  no 
other  way  as  to  the  number  they  choose  to  take. 
The  unbounded  polygamy  of  the  Kulin  Brah- 
mins has  been  described  in  a  former  article. 

The  law  lays  down  the  subordination  which 
is  to  exist  in  a  home  where  there  are  several 
wives.  The  first  married  remains  mistress  of 
the  family.  The  others  are  designated  sapat- 
nis,  or  auxiliary  wives,  and  she  is  expected  and 
required  to  treat  them  as  she  would  younger 
sisters.  Every  additional  wife  added  is  thus 
instructed  by  the  Hindoo  authority  called  Sacon- 
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tola:  "  Here,  my  daughter,  when  thou  art  settled 
in  the  mansion  of  thy  husband,  show  due  rever- 
ence to  him,  and  to  those  whom  he  reveres; 
though  he  have  other  wives,  be  rather  an  affec- 
tionate handmaid  to  them  than  a  rival." 

A  plurality  of  wives  necessarily  involves  a 
home  where  strife  and  divisions  dwell.  There 
is  no  happy  family  where  such  outrages  exist 
on  the  hope  and  trust  of  a  loving  woman.  How 
can  there  be  where  she  has  such  cause  to  doubt 


the  honesty  and  constancy  of  her  husband's 
affections,  and  where,  in  addition  to  being  neg- 
lected for  her  rivals,  she  must  fear  and  know 
that  even  were  she  to  die,  he  would  probably 
shed  no  tears  for  her,  but  deliberately  proceed 
to  supply  her  place  by  another,  who  would  bear 
no  reverence  to  her  memory,  even  if  he,  which 
is  very  unlikely,  should  desire  to  cherish  it 
And  every  lady  in  India  in  looking  forward  to 
marriage,  or  in  fulfilling  its  requirements  as 


HINDOO  WIDOW, 

laid  down  in  this  harsh  and  one-sided  law,  is 
liable  to  this  life  of  anxiety,  disappointment, 
grief,  and  alienation,  with  all  its  consequent 
envy,  strife,  and  sorrow,  with  her  rivals,  and 
their  children  and  connections.  The  secret  of 
domestic  felicity  can  not  be  extensively  known 
in  India  for  want  of  the  divine  virtue, 

"  To  lore  on*  only. 
And  be  tnu  to  her," 

in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  covenant  of  Chris- 
tianity.   What  harvest  of  sorrow  did  Menu 


(/*  htr  usual  drill.) 

sow  when  he  ordained  these  laws  of  license  for 
his  countrymen ! 

Extremes  meet,  and  that  often  when  we 
should  least  expect  them.  Who  would  imagine, 
in  a  country  where  such  rules  of  social  life 
exist,  that  we  should  meet  with  a  custom  so 
opposite  to  it,  in  all  respects,  as  polyandry  t 
And  yet  this  singular  and  amazing  relation 
existed  in  India  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  and 
lingers  to-day  in  some  localities  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  call  for  the  legislative  action  of  the 
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English  Government.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
one  among  many  wives,  but  to  be  the  wife  of 
many  husbands  must  be  a  wonderful  relation 
for  any  woman  to  sustain. 

India's  greatest  poem  is  the  Mahabharata, 
and  its  lovely  heroine,  Draupady,  is  represented, 
at  the  great  tournament,  as  throwing  the  gar- 
land of  preference  over  the  neck  of  the  valiant 
Ajuna,  whom  she  loves  so  well.  But  with  him 
she  accepts  his  four  elder  brothers,  and  is 
henceforth  regarded  by  all  five  as  their  common 
consort  Singular  enough  there  is  not  a  word 
of  reprehension  for  the  relation,  and  the  Story 
ends  with  the  reception  of  the  entire  family  to 
the  home  of  the  gods.  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  our 
great  Orientalist,  facetiously  designates  this 
family  of  the  Pandian  chiefs  and  their  common 
consort  as  "  the  five-maled,  single-female  flower," 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  curiosity 
bloomed  then  in  other  localities  of  the  land 
besides  Indrapresta.  The  Code  must  certainly 
have  tended  to  its  abolition,  for  except  in  the 
Ceylon  Mountains,  among  the  Nairs  of  the 
South,  and  very  limitedly  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  the  daughters  of  India  have  ceased 
to  lament  the  dwaper  yug — a  departed  age — 
when  they  sang : 

"  Prepoet'rous  I  that  on*  biped  rain 
Should  drag  ten  housewivea  In  his  train. 
And  stuff  them  in  a  gaudy  cage, 
Slant  to  weak  lntt  or  potent  rage  I 
Mot  such  the  dwaper  yug  I  O  then 
One  buxom  dame  might  wed  five  men  1" 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  for  this 
unnatural  alliance  in  the  ancient  days  the  pur- 
pose in  our  own,  as  I  learned  in  the  Himalayas, 
is  the  gain  to  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  their 
fairer  daughters  to  supply  the  zenanas  of  the 
plains,  and  the  dearth  of  women  thus  occasioned 
led  to  the  continuance  of  this  unnatural  cus- 
tom; and  so  one  Vibe  created  another,  and 
that,  too,  its  very  opposite.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment has  done  what  it  could  to  repress  the 
practice  of  polyandry  where  it  slill  exists. 

A  widow  in  India  is  undoubtedly  the  most  mis- 
erable of  her  sex  anywhere.  The  life  of  women 
in  the  marriage  relation  in  that  land,  even  at  its 
best,  must  be  an  object  of  commiseration  to 
those  who  are  blessed  with  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, but  what  woman  becomes  when  she  sinks 
into  the  fearful  condition  of  Hindoo  widowhood 
can  not  be  fully  described.  She  is  now  more 
than  ever  under  the  tyranny  of  her  cruel  law, 
and  the  bitterest  dregs  of  a  woman's  misery  are 
then  and  henceforth  wrung  out  to  her.  Her 
youth,  her  beauty,  her  wealth  give  her  no  ex- 
emption whatever  ;  the  rules,  relentless  as  death, 
enforce  their  dreadful  claims  upon  her  and 
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crush  her  down.  She  may  even  never  have 
lived  with  her  husband,  never  seen  his  home, 
never  received  a  single  kiss  or  salutation  from 
him,  but  be  simply  a  betrothed  wife,  not  a  dozen 
years  old,  it  may  be — she  too,  though  a  mere 
child  that  never  left  the  paternal  roof,  must 
sink  to  the  fearful  level.  For  this  accursed  law 
dooms  the  virgin  widow  to  the  same  fate  as  the 
lady  that  may  have  lived  with  a  husband  for 
forty  years. 

Formerly  they  were  expected  to  become  Sut- 
tees and  burn  with  the  man's  body.  British 
humanity,  thank  heaven,  has  ended  that  hellish 
custom.  So  they  live,  but  how  much  better 
than  death  is  their  condition  let  my  readers 
judge  when  they  learn  the  facts  in  her  case. 

In  the  first  of  these  papers  I  introduced  a 
Hindoo  wife  as  she  appears  in  her  best  estate, 
a  married  wife  in  her  full  dress  and  jewelry. 
From  a  photograph  which  has  been  engraved 
with  equal  fidelity,  I  now  present  a  picture  of  a 
Hindoo  widow  as  she  appears  in  her  weeds, 
sitting  upon  the  ground  in  her  sorrow.  Her 
aspect  and  her  attire  show,  even  to  a  stranger, 
at  first  sight,  the  agony  of  her  condition,  which 
will  be  better  understood  when  the  rules  of  her 
now  hopeless  existence  are  stated. 

In  the  forms  of  their  exclamations,  when 
they  first  realize  that  they,  are  widowed,  there 
are  terribly  reflective  phrases  which  imply  that, 
for  aught  they  know,  they  may  be  responsible 
for  their  husband's  death ;  that  not  misery  alone, 
but  guilt  also  may  fasten  upon  their  wretched 
hearts.  This  arises  from  their  fear  that  in  the 
responsibilities  of  their  caste  duties,  in  prepar- 
ing food,  etc.,  they  may  have,  even  unwittingly, 
violated  some  rule  of  the  Shaster,  and  that  the 
gods  have  visited  the  violation  with  their  venge- 
ance in  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  husband. 
The  terrific  fear  thus  seizes  on  the  lacerated 
heart  that  they  may  be  guilty  of  the  death  which 
they  mourn  I  Her  own  children  and  friends 
she  justly  fears  are  entertaining  similar  thoughts 
concerning  her,  and  this  dreadful  weight  sinks 
her  to  despair. 

If  there  were  any  mitigations  in  her  condi- 
tion henceforth  to  which  she  could  turn  for 
relief,  her  sense  of  innocent  intention  might 
help  her  now.  But  the  tender  sympathy  and 
divine  compassion  which  Christianity  inculcates 
for  the  widow  in  her  sorrow — the  assurance 
that  such  afflicted  hearts  are  taken  under  the 
peculiar  protection  of  the  God  of  the  Bible, 
who  says  to  the  dying  parent,  "  Leave  thy 
fatherless  children'  to  me  and  I  will  preserve 
them  alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me  " — 
the  blessed  book  that  so  tenderly  Instructs 
those  who  yield  themselves  to  its  guidance  that 
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"true  religion  and  ondefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow  in  their  affliction  " — that  book,  that 
faith,  that  compassion  is  peculiar  to  Christian- 
ity, and  has  no  counterpart  whatever  in  the 
heartless  and  cruel  code  of  Hindooism.  So 
woman,  in  the  sad  condition  where  the  divinest 
sympathies  of  our  faith  surround  and  sustain 
her,  is  deserted  and  insulted  by  the  heathenism 
which  loads  on  her  wretched  heart  a  weight 
of  woe  which,  in  its  atrocity,  as  the  fruit  of 
its  peculiar  civilization  and  the  outgrowth  of 
its  thirty  centuries  of  oppression,  has  come  at 
last  to  consider  the  sorrowing  one  as  though 
the  words  widow  and  accursed  were  synony- 
mous. 

The  enume  ration  of  her  wrongs  almost  sick- 
ens a  man's  heart  to  describe  them.  A  part 
of  them,  and  the  evidence  of  the  cruel  law 
which  ordains  them,  we  present  here. 

The  day  she  becomes  a  widow  the  lady  in 
India  sinks  to  a  lot  little  less  terrible  than  death 
itself.  All  her  ornaments  and  beautiful  cloth- 
ing— on  which  her  poor,  uninstructed  mind  has 
doted — are  taken  from  her,  so  that  "jewelless 
woman  "  is  the  well-understood  designation  for 
a  widow.  She  is  henceforth  to  wear  the  dun- 
colored  robe  in  which  the  engraving  represents 
her,  on  which  there  must  be  no  seam,  no  fringe, 
no  figure.  Her  Thali—  the  equivalent  of  the 
marriage  ring  in  England— which  her  husband 
tied  round  her  neck  when  he  married  her,  is 
removed.  From  her  forehead  the  bright  ver- 
milion mark  is  wiped  away.  Her  raven  locks 
are  ruthlessly  cut  off  And  how  much  they 
value  them  is  illustrated  by  Robinson  in  the 
case  even  of  a  female  convict  in  the  Agra 
prison.  This  woman  had  defeated  the  magis- 
trates and  wardens  for  seven  years.  She  said 
she  never  had  worked  and  she  never  would 
work.  Mr.  Woodcock,  the  Inspector  of  Pris- 
ons, determined  that  he  would  bring  her  to 
terms,  so  he  issued  the  order  that  her  head 
should  be  shaved.  She  no  sooner  found  that 
he  was  in  earnest  than  her  ferocity  was  con- 
quered ;  she  came  into  bis  presence  and  fell  at 
his  feet,  and  promised  if  he  would  only  spare 
her  hair  she  would  work  as  much  as  he  liked ; 
and  there  she  has  been  spinning  ever  since. 
What  a  hardened  convict  could  not  endure,  the 
afflicted  widow  must  submit  to,  without  an  ex- 
ception. The  terrible  indignity  is  perpetual, 
for  the  head  is  henceforth  shaven  every  ten 
days.  The  terrors  of  the  "  God  of  Hell "  break- 
ing forth  against  the  departed  husband  are  em- 
ployed to  make  her  endure  the  degradation,  for, 
says  the  Casi-Candam,  "If  matrons  who  have 
put  off  glittering  ornaments  of  gold  still  wreath 


their  hair  in  unshortened  locks,  the  ministers 
of  fiery-eyed  Yaman  shall  bind  with  cords  the 
husband  of  her  desire." 

In  a  former  article  I  stated  that  I  had  never 
seen  the  face  of  a  respectable  woman  in  India 
during  my  nearly  ten  years  of  residence  there ; 
the  subject  under  remark  reminds  me  that  there 
is  one  qualification  of  this  statement  I  did 
see  ladies  on  the  occasion  of  the  "  Maha-Mela," 
which  occurred  while  I  was  in  India.  The 
mela,  so  called,  occurs  but  once  in  twelve  years, 
and  at  it,  as  a  peculiar  right  and  in  view  of  the 
religions  austerities  and  duties  to  be  performed, 
the  ladies  are  released  from  the  obligation  of 
seclusion  and  go  about  in  the  mela  unveiled. 
I  have  stood  by  and  seen  a  row  of  barbers  on 
the  brink  of  the  Ganges  engaged  in  ruthlessly 
cutting  the  beautiful  tresses  from  the  heads  of 
these  ladies.  They  crouched  down  under  the 
fearful  operation,  and  their  rich  raven  locks 
were  swept  off  and  flung  aside  in  heaps  on  the 
shore,  when  the  timid  creatures  would  put  on  a 
small  white  cap  on  the  shaven  head,  and,  look- 
ing like  so  many  convalescents  from  a  fever 
hospital,  with  an  aspect  that  told  that  they  felt 
disgraced,  they  trod  their  way  down  into  the 
river,  and,  performing  the  required  immersion, 
returned  to  their  camp  with  the  poor  consola- 
tion taught  them  by  their  priests,  that  sins  as 
numerous  as  the  hairs  they  had  sacrificed  were 
washed  away  by  that  ablution.  My  heart  never 
ached  more  for  my  fellow-creatures — save  on 
an  occasion  at  the  burning  ghat — than  it  did 
that  day  as  I  saw  this  satanic  religion  thus 
openly  insulting  and  humiliating  the  women  of 
India. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  widow's 
misery.  She  must  henceforth  consider  herself 
as  a  creature  of  evil  destiny,  practicing  severe 
austerities ;  her  weary  limbs  are  no  longer  to 
repose  upon  a  comfortable  bed,  her  food  is  to 
be  taken  but  once  a  day,  and  then  only  of  the 
coarsest  fare,  and,  lest  her  presence  should 
involve  the  dreadful  doom  of  a  widow's  condi- 
tion, she  is  prohibited  from  ever  appearing  in 
the  wedding  ceremonies  of  another  woman,  no 
matter  how  nearly  related  to  ber.  The  higher 
in  caste  she  is  the  more  rigorously  are  these 
rules  exacted;  so  that  a  Brahman's  widow  is 
the  most  wretched  of  all.  And  this  is  "accord- 
ing to  law  " — a  doom  laid  on  willfully  and  wick- 
edly by  their  legislation  and  its  commenta- 
tors. Menu  ordains  as  follows :  "  Let  her 
emaciate  her  body,  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure 
flowers'  roots  and  fruit,  but  let  her  not,  when 
her  lord  is  deceased,  ever  pronounce  the  name 
of  another  man.  Let  her  continue  till  death 
forgiving  all  injuries,  performing  harsh  duties, 
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avoiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully 
practicing  the  incomparable  rules  of  virtue 
which  have  been  followed  by  such  women  as 
have  been  devoted  to  one  only  husband.  (In- 
stitutes, Sees.  157  and  158.)  To  this  the  Casi- 
Candam  adds,  "  On  the  death  of  their  attached 
husband,  women  must  eat  but  once  a  day,  must 
eschew  betel  and  a  spread  mattress,  must  sleep 
on  the  ground  and  continue  to  practice  rigid 
mortification.  Women  who  have  put  off  glit- 
tering jewels  of  gold  must  discharge  with  alac- 
rity the  duties  of  devotion,  and,  neglecting  their 
persons,  must  feed  on  herbs  and  roots,  bo  as 
barely  to  sustain  life  within  the  body." 

Can  any  thing  equal  this  cruel  audacity  of 
proscription  to  hearts  which  their  system  had 
already  crushed !  Yet  it  may  be  matched  by 
the  willful  blindness  of  our  American  trans- 
cendentalists,  who  profess  to  find  in  Vedic 
teaching  and  Hindoo  philosophy  sentiments 
and  ethics  which  they  deem  and  commend  as 
even  superior  to  our  Christian  faith  and  moral- 
ity; men  of  whom  true  scholarship  will  yet  be 
ashamed  as  it  calls  to  mind  their  one-sided 
representations  and  their  concealment  of  the 
whole  truth,  which  they  know  well  they  dare 
not  quote,  as  they  practice  upon  the  credulity 
of  American  audiences  in  their  lectures,  and 
sermons,  and  publications.  Compared  with 
such  deceivers  Menu  and  his  commentators 
were  honest  men,  and  might  answer  it  in  some 
sense  to  their  consciences,  for  they  knew  no 
better  and  had  only  the  lurid  glare  of  a  fallen 
nature  to  guide  them  ;  but  their  modern  admir- 
ers and  champions,  on  both  sides  of  the  Allan- 
tic,  can  not  be  extenuated  by  any  such  plea, 
and,  therefore,  their  responsibility  to  God  and 
to  woman,  as  to  society  in  general,  is  all  the 
more  inexcusable  and  dreadful. 

It  was  for  the  interest  of  Brahmanism  that 
these  wretched  widows,  henceforth  so  useless 
and  inconvenient,  should  die,  and  their  valua- 
bles be  divided  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  suttee. 
For  ages  this  was  done,  and  the  young  and 
beautiful  ladies  of  the  land  were  immolated 
amid  solemn  religious  ceremonies  and  music, 
before  applauding  crowds  of  priests,  and  pun- 
dits, and  philosophers,  while  no  voice  was 
raised  against  these  vile  murders  until  the 
Christian  missionary  came  to  plead  for  the  wid- 
ow's life.  Then  a  merciful  God,  in  response  to 
their  prayers  and  efforts,  sent  that  noble  man, 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  to  India  as  Governor- 
General,  and  to  him  was  given  the  honor  to 
face  the  opposition  of  Moonshees  and  Brah- 
mans,  and  in  1829  to  sign  the  law  that  extin- 
guished these  murderous  fires  forever.  The 
women  of  India  will  yet  hang  his  portrait  in 
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their  homes  and  gratefully  cherish  his  memory 
as  one  of  India's  greatest  benefactors. 

The  law  of  Christ  and  the  legislation  of 
Christian  countries  permit  a  widow,  where  she 
chooses  to  do  so,  to  create  and  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine of  a  second  home.  But  from  this  right 
Hindooism  has  for  twenty-five  hundred  years 
bitterly  prohibited  every  widow  in  India.  The 
terrible  alternative  presented  to  these  bereaved 
ones  in  the  first  hours  of  their  agony  was, 
either  to  burn  or  live  a  life  of  woe,  without  the 
privilege  of  remarriage  or  any  mitigation  of 
their  misery.  Their  legislation  and  customs  in 
this  regard  are  worthy  of  themselves,  perhaps 
a  little  more  mean,  especially  in  that  ordinance 
where  they  provide  for  robbing  a  lady  of  her 
claim  to  virtue  if  she  should  dare  transgress 
the  vile  code  that  dooms  her,  whether  she  pre- 
fers it  or  otherwise,  to  a  life  of  perpetual  wid- 
owhood. A  part  of  the  ordinances  on  this 
subject  are  too  vile  for  quotation,  but  we  give 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  Code  declares:  "A  widow  who  slights 
her  deceased  husband,  by  marrying  again,  brings 
disgrace  on  herself  here  below,  and  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  seat  of  her  lord  [in  heaven]. 
She  who  neglects  her  former  [purva]  lord, 
though  of  a  lower  class,  and  takes  another 
[para]  of  a  higher,  becomes  despicable  in  this 
world,  and  is  called  parapurva,  or  one  who  had 
a  different  husband  before." 

To  give  the  force  of  social  seclusion  to  the 
law,  he  ordained  that  "a  keeper  of  buffaloes,  a 
husband  of  a  twice  married-woman,  and  a  re- 
mover of  dead  bodies  for  pay,  are  to  be  avoided 
with  great  care."   In  another  place  he  mentions 
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the  children  of  such  a  marriage  as  equally  ob- 
jects of  contempt,  and  then  adds  his  last  motive 
for  the  avoidance  of  the  crime  of  a  widow's 
remarriage,  by  declaring  that  she  is  bound  by 
the  law  to  her  husband  even  after  he  is  dead, 
and  that  to  change  her  life  is  to  sacrifice  her 
claim  to  be  a  virtuous  woman.  He  says :  "  A 
faithful  wife,  who  wishes  to  attain  in  heaven 
the  mansion  of  her  husband,  must  do  nothing 
unkind  to  him  be  be  living  or  dead;  while  she 
who  slights  not  her  lord,  but  keeps  her  mind, 
speech,  and  body  devoted  to  him  attains  his 
heavenly  mansion,  and  by  good  men  is  called 
sadhvi,  or  virtuous.  Let  her  obsequiously 
honor  him  while  he  lives,  and  when  he  dies  let 
her  never  neglect  him.  Nor  is  a  second  hus- 
band allowed  In  any  part  of  this  code  to  a 
virtuous  woman."  (Institutes,  Sees.  151,  162, 
165.) 

Let  me  remind  the  reader  of  the  statement, 
that  these  rules  refer  not  only  to  the  aged  wid- 
ows, whose  long  life-relation  to  their  husbands 
might  give  some  color  to  these  stern  demands, 
but  as  fully  place  the  obligation  upon  the  virgin 
widows  who  never  knew  the  husband's  care  or 
love.  The  law  is  explicit  here.  Two  authori- 
ties give  the  rule:  "It  is  said  to  be  unlawful 
for  any  to  touch  jewelless  women,  whose  eyes 
are  like  the  dewy  cavi  flower,  being  deprived 
of  their  beloved  husband,  like  a  body  deprived 
of  the  spirit."  "  Nor  must  a  damsel  once  given 
away  in  marriage  be  given  a  second  time." 

Old  or  young,  faded  or  lovely,  it  is  all  one 
dull  uniformity  of  woe.  The  number  of  widows 
is  necessarily  larger  in  India  than  in  any  other 
land  on  earth.  For  none  of  them  is  there  sym- 
pathy, or  help,  or  love.  Let  a  true  woman 
imagine,  if  she  can,  what  the  state  of  such  de- 
spairing hearts  must  be.  Of  them  how  surely 
may  it  be  said,  "  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night, 
and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks :  among  all  her 
lovers  she  hath  none  to  comfort  her;  all  her 
friends  have  dealt  treacherously  with  her,  they 
are  become  her  enemies."   Lameotatious  i,  2. 

Can  Christian  ladies  in  this  happy  land  won- 
der that  these  villainous  laws  have  brought 
forth  their  fruits  of  death,  that  women  in  India, 
being  thus  degraded  by  system  and  rule,  have 
dragged  the  nation  down  into  their  own  ruin,  or 
that  their  sisters  there  have  become  demented 
and  broken-hearted,  so  that  they  have  so  long 
and  often  preferred  immolation  to  the  sorrowful 
lot  of  a  Hindoo  widow.  Alas!  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them,  after  such  married  lives  as 
theirs,  ignorant,  impulsive,  and  indolent,  when 
the  terrible  alternative  has  stared  them  in  the 
face,  have  either  committed  suicide,  or  else, 
bidding  a  long  farewell  to  peace  and  virtue, 
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have  taken  refuge  in  the  living  hells  that  abound 
in  every  basaar  in  India  I 

If  the  men  who  made  these  vile  laws,  or 
those  who  to-day  try  hard  to  sustain  them,  had 
acted  with  even  the  least  impartiality,  by  sub- 
jecting their  own  sex  or  order  to  similar  obli- 
gations, or  any  degree  of  it,  our  criticism  might 
be  qualified.  But  the  unmanly  wretches,  who 
bound  these  grievous  burdens  and  laid  them  on 
the  shoulders  of  weak  woman,  would  not  touch 
them  with  one  of  their  fingers,  or  share  a  single 
self-denial  that  they  so  freely  imposed  upon 
her.  On  the  contrary,  not  merely  in  practice 
but  also  in  the  provisions  of  this  ancient  law, 
see  how  these  dainty  Brahmans  expressly  pro- 
vide for  a  renewal  of  their  own  comforts  in 
such  circumstances.  The  code,  at  the  close  of 
the  rules  for  the  treatment  and  obligation  of 
widows,  ordains :  "  Having  kindled  sacred  fires 
and  performed  funeral  rites  to  his  wife,  who 
died  before  him,  he  may  again  marry  and  again 
light  the  nuptial  fire.  Let  him  not  cease  to 
perform  day  by  day,  according  to  the  preceding 
rules,  the  five  great  sacraments;  and  having 
taken  a  lawful  consort,  let  him  dwell  in  his 
house  during  the  second  period  of  his  life." 
(Institutes,  Chap,  vii,  Sees.  149  and  150.) 

Christianity  has  attacked  also  this  great  wrong, 
and  demanded  for  the  widow  a  mitigation  of  her 
misery  and  the  right  to  remarry.  They  moved 
the  government  to  act,  and  appealed  to  enlight- 
ened natives  to  aid  them  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  to  the  widow,  rescued  from  the  suttee, 
the  blessings  of  virtue,  health,  and  peace.  A 
few  responded,  petitions  were  prepared,  the  pub- 
lic generally  appealed  to,  and  the  measure  sub- 
milted  to  the  Dliurma  Sabha  for  its  approval 
and  aid.  This  confraternity  represents  "Young 
India,"  and  plumes  itself  upon  its  advanced  ideas. 
But  it  met  the  proposal  with  scorn,  declaring 
that  sooner  than  sanction  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  of  Hindoo  widows,  they  would  rather 
sign  petitions  for  the  restoration  of  the  requisite 
permission  for  the  burning  of  a  thousand  widows 
per  annum.  Yet  the  devoted  missionaries  and 
their  noble  English  allies  persevered,  and  twelve 
years  after,  in  1856— the  year  the  writer  reached 
India — on  the  25th  of  July,  Lord  Canning  signed 
"  An  act  to  remove  all  legal  obstacles  to  the 
marriage  of  Hindoo  widows."  Human  and  di- 
vine law  have  thus  declared  such  a  marriage  to 
be  as  valid  as  any  other.  It  is  true  that  but 
few  such  unions  have  yet  been  celebrated,  for 
the  Brahmans  have  considerable  power  still  to 
mold  public  opinion.  Yet  much  has  been  won 
for  the  poor  oppressed  one,  and  time  will  yet 
bring  healing  on  its  wings  even  to  her  sad  con- 
dition. 
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The  death  and  funeral  of  the  Hindoo  wife' is 
a  very  sad  topic,  which  closes  our  view  of  the 
condition  of  woman  in  India.  Those  final  scenes 
there  are  complete  contrasts  to  what  sucli  words 
express  under  Christianity.  In  our  civilization, 
with  all  its  honor,  and  love,  and  blessing  for 
woman,  as  wife  and  mother,  what  tender  thoughts 
and  holy  memories  surround  a  wife's  or  a  moth- 
er's grave  I 

In  contrast  with  the  melancholy  picture  with 
which  I  have  to  close  these  papers,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton sketches  the  hallowed  though  chastened 
view  which  our  holy  faith  alone  can  furnish, 
and  which  I  quote,  notwithstanding  its  length, 
for  its  comparison,  by  contrariety  of  facts  and 
emotions,  with  the  heathen  scene.  Every  be- 
reaved husband's  heart,  in  proportion,  too,  as 
it  is  manly  and  Christian,  will  respond  to  the 
truth  and  tenderness  of  each  line,  while  they 
will  touch  with  similar  sympathy  the  soul  of  the 
child  whose  gentle  mother  is  thus  lamented : 

"  I  saw  the  widower  mournful  Hand, 
Gazing  on  the  tea  and  the  land ; 
O I  beautiful  teem  toe  earth  and  sky — 
Why  doth  he  heave  that  bitter  sigh  ? 
Vain  are  the  sunihine  and  brightness  to  him  ; 
His  heart  is  heavy,  his  eyes  are  dim ; 
His  thoughts  are  not  with  the  moaning  sea. 
Though  bis  gaze  be  fixed  on  it  vacantly ; 
Hit  thoughts  are  6r,  where  the  dark  boughs  wan 
O'er  the  silent  rest  of  his  Mary's  grave. 
He  starts,  and  brushes  away  the  tear ; 
For  the  soft  small  voices  are  in  his  ear, 
Of  the  bright-hair'd  angels  his  Mary  left. 
To  comfort  him  lonely  and  long  bereft. 
With  a  gush  of  sorrow  he  turns  to  press 
His  little  ones  close  with  a  fond  caress, 
And  they  sigh— O I  not  because  Mary  sleeps, 
For  she  is  forgotten— but  that  he  weeps. 
Yes  I  she  it  forgotten — the  patient  love, 
The  tenderness  of  that  meek-eyed  dove, 
The  voice  that  rose  on  the  evening  air. 
To  bid  them  kneel  to  die  God  of  prayer, 
The  joyous  tones  that  greeted  them,  when 
After  awhile  she  came  again — 
The  pressure  toft  of  her  rose-leaf  cheek — 
The  touch  of  her  hand,  as  white  and  weak 
She  laid  it  low  on  each  shining  head. 
And  blest'd  the  sons  of  the  early  dead- 
All  it  forgotten— all  patt  away 
Like  the  lading  close  of  a  Summer  day ; 
Or  the  sound  of  her  voice— though  they  scarce  can  tell 
Whose  voice  it  was  that  they  loved  so  well — 
Comes  with  their  laughter  a  short,  sweet  dream, 
At  the  breeze  blows  over  the  gentle  stream, 
Rippling  a  moment  its  quiet  breast. 
And  leaving  it  then  to  its  tunny  rest. 
But  he  1—0 1  deep  in  his  inmost  soul. 
Which  hath  drank  to  the  dregs  of  sorrow's  bowl— 
Her  look,  and  her  smile— the  lightest  word, 
Of  the  musical  voice  he  so  often  heard, 
And  never  may  hear  on  earth  again. 
Though  he  loved  it  more  than  be  loved  it  then — 
Are  buried— to  rise  at  timet  unbid, 
And  force  hot  tears  to  the  burning  lid ; 
The  mother  that  bore  ber  may  learn  to  forget, 
But  he  will  remember  and  weep  for  her  yet  I 
O I  while  the  heart  where  her  head  hath  lain 
la  its  hours  of  Joy,  in  its  sighs  of  pain — 


While  the  hand  which  ap  oft  hath  been  daep'd  in  hers 

In  the  twilight  hour,  when  nothing  stirs- 
Beat  with  the  deep,  full  pulse  of  life, 
Can  he  forget  his  gentle  wife  1" 

No,  for  his  heart,  no  less  than  his  religion, 
has  taught  him  to  cherish  the  blessed  memory. 
The  Christianity  that  adorned  her  character,  and 
made  her  to  him  "  more  precious  than  rubies," 
makes  even  her  resting-place  the  dearest  spot 
of  earth,  for  he  knows  that  the  loved  one  that 
sleeps  there  will  yet  awake  and  live  again,  and 
that  they  shall  be  friends  for  eternity. 

But  O !  there  is  nothing  at  all  equivalent  to 
this  in  India.  Womanhood  is  cheap  there  even 
while  she  lives,  but  when  dead  her  mortal  re- 
mains are  scattered  like  her  memory — to  be 
forgotten.  She  receives  no  grave,  she  looks 
for  no  resurrection. 

In  nothing  are  the  Christian  and  the  Hindoo 
wife  and  mother  more  contrasted  than  in  this 
very  respect.  Christianity  is  peculiar  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  treats  the  person  and  the 
memory  of  woman  when  she  is  dead,  while 
Hindooism,  with  all  its  boasted  civilization, 
cruelly  outrages  both. 

The  tender  thoughts,  the  grateful  memories 
that  linger  round  the  Christian  lady's  resting- 
place,  are  honors  which  Christianity  has  orig- 
inated and  cultured  in  the  heart  of  him  whose 
thoughts  thus  often  turn  to  the  precious  grave 
where  his  "  Mary  "  sleeps,  and  recalls  and  desires 
to  linger  upon  the  remembrance  of  the  worth 
and  the  love  that  lived  and  thought  for  him 
alone.  That  memory  even  is  a  benediction  in 
the  home  she  illuminated  by  her  presence  while 
here.  "Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her 
blessed,"  while  it  also  throws  its  claims  over 
the  soul  of  her  who  may  be  called  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  dear  departed,  laying  it  upon  her 
mind  and  heart,  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be,  in  com- 
fort and  affection,  all  that  she  was  to  the  be- 
reaved man  who  mourns  her,  and  a  true  mother 
to  the  little  ones  she  left  behind. 

It  is  only  our  holy  faith  that  can  make  such 
step-mothers  as  we  see  around  us — "  a  repairer 
of  the  breach,  a  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in  " — 
cherishing  these  children  as  gently  and  lovingly 
as  though  they  were  her  own,  and  earning,  what 
she  will  doubtless  receive,  the  grateful  love  of 
her  whose  place  she  has  consented  to  fill.  It  is 
our  religion  alone  that,  in  its  disinterested  devo- 
tion and  love,  can  enable  a  second  mother  to 
realize  to  these  little  ones  that  protection  and 
care  which,  in  its  efficiency  and  value,  is  the 
very  next  blessing  to  the  one  that  was  taken 
away,  and  which  may  lead  those  children  in 
after  life  to  such  affectionate  appreciation  as  the 
writer  heard  expressed  by  a  young  minister  at 
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his  ordination,  when,  giving  his  experience  and 
call  to  the  ministry  before  a  crowded  audience, 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
grateful  love,  "  All  I  am  I  owe,  under  God,  to 
the  teaching  and  influence  of  a  blessed  step- 
mother I" 

The  Hindoo  wife  and  mother  falls  sick.  Her 
case  grows  worse,  and  the  fear  fastens  upon 
her  heart  that  she  is  dying.  She  must  have 
sad  anxieties  for  her  children  and  their  future, 
knowing  well  that  none  can  ever  be  to  them 
what  she  has  been.  Coming  days  of  desolation 
lie  before  them.  For  her  husband's  future  she 
can  have  little  concern,  as  she  knows  she  is  in 
no  sense  essential  to  his  comfort 

The  usual  means  are  tried  to  restore  her, 
superstition  and  astrology  do  their  best,  but  she 
is  sinking.  Her  symptoms  are  reported  to  the 
Hukeem — the  native  doctor — and  at  last  he 
pronounces  that  hope  has  fled.  No  time  is  to 
be  lost  now.  If  she  is  too  far  from  the  Ganges 
to  be  carried  there  before  the  vital  spark  has 
fled,  preparations  are  made  for  the  burning  of 
the  body.  Within  six  hours  after  death  it  is 
laid  upon  the  pyre  and  quickly  consumed. 
When  the  heap  is  cold  a  small  portion  of  the 
ashes  and  calcined  remains,  representing  the 
rest,  are  taken  and  put  into  an  earthen  vessel 
to  be  carried  to  the  sacred  river,  and  the  rest 
of  the  remains  are  left  there  to  be,  as  I  have  so 
often  seen  them,  tossed  about  by  the  hogs  and 
pariah  dogs,  or  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 

But  should  the  Ganges  not  be  more  than  a 
few  miles  away,  instead  of  being  kept  to  be 
burned  at  home,  the  dying  wife  and  mother  is 
laid  on  a  charpoy— the  light  native  bedstead — 
and  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  bearers. 
She  leaves  her  home  forever,  unattended,  how- 
ever, by  her  husband ;  her  eldest  son  alone  goes 
with  her,  and  they  hurry  her,  by  the  shortest 
route  across  the  country,  to  the  sacred  river. 
She  is  dying,  the  sun  blazes  upon  her  with  its 
fierce  rays  at  138  degrees  probably,  and  she  is 
jolted  and  shaken  by  the  runners,  but  they 
must  go  on,  and  she  must  bear  it  all.  At  length 
the  river  is  reached — those  banks  where  all 
Hindoos  so  much  desire  to  die — and  now  they 
lift  her  off,  and  lay  her  on  her  back  on  the  brink, 
with  her  feet  in  "the  sacred  waters,"  and  the 
bearers  depart,  for  no  restoration  is  ever  an- 
ticipated, none  grow  better  there  and  return. 
They  think  that  it  would  be  better  in  such  a 
case  to  prevent  it.  So  the  son  takes  his  station 
by  the  dying  mother,  and  every  few  minutes  be 
wets  her  tongue  with  the  sacred  water,  or  puts 
the  mud  of  the  Ganges  on  her  lips. 

The  sun  goes  low  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
shades  of  night  commence  to  fall,  and  the 
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place  begins  to  look  very  dreary,  for  the  wolves 
and  jackals  which  abound  will  come  there  to 
drink  when  it  is  dark.  And  the  son,  it  may  be 
a  mere  youth,  timid  and  superstitious,  thinks 
his  mother  is  a  long  time  dying.  But  he  can 
not  immerse  her  till  the  heart  ceases  to  beat, 
so  he  watches  on  and  wets  her  lips  again.  And 
there  they  are  alone,  far  from  house  or  friends, 
in  "the  valley  and  shadow  of  death"  together. 
At  length  the  last  gasp  is  over,  and  his  final 
duty  is  ready.  He  goes  outside  into  the  water, 
and  taking  her  by  the  heels,  draws  her  down 
into  the  river,  and  floats  her  out  as  far  as  he 
can,  till  the  water  is  above  his  own  breast,  and 
then  with  a  final  push  he  sends  her  from  him 
as  far  as  he  can  into  the  river,  and  turns  to  the 
shore  and  makes  his  way  home  as  fast  as  possible. 
She  is  left  to  her  fate,  no  more  to  be  thought 
of  or  protected.  To  her  son  who  thus  deserts 
her,  to  her  husband  who  left  her  to  die  without 
his  presence,  it  is  nothing  that  the  body  of  the 
mother  and  wife  is  rolling  along  with  the  cur- 
rent in  the  darkness,  and  that,  most  probably, 
within  a  few  hours,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
her  dwelling,  it  will  strand  upon  a  sand-bar, 
and  be  discovered  by  the  vultures,  who,  with 
the  jackals,  will  fiercely  contend  together  during 
the  night  as  they  feast  upon  it,  and  that  the  sun 
of  the  next  day  will  shine  on  the  gory  and  naked 
skeleton  of  the  wife  and  the  mother  to  whom, 
by  their  gloomy  religion,  even  the  rest  of  the 
grave  is  thus  denied. 
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Is  it  a  secret  a  little  bird  tells  ? 

Or  is  it  a  chime  of  the  fairy  bells  ? 

I  only  know  that  at  twilight's  fall, 

When  the  evening  silence  husheth  all, 

When  the  shadows  gather  o'er  flower  and  tree, 

The  dream-land  voices  whisper  to  me ; 

Clearly,  softly,  the  echo  rings, 

And  this  is  the  song  that  the  first  one  sings. 

0 1  give  me  the  pencil's  magic 

To  catch  the  sunset  glow 
That  dies  on  the  western  waters, 

In  their  wondrous  ripple  and  flow ; 

That  tinges  the  far-off  hill-tops 
With  a  crimson  and  purple  stain, 

And  spans  with  an  arch  of  promise, 
As  it  smiles  through  the  tears  of  rain ; 

That  lingers  in  parting  blessing, 

Till  the  forests  all  ablaze 
Join  in  the  grand  old  choral, 

The  anthem  of  voiceless  praise. 

I 'd  picture  the  glens  of  the  wildwood, 
The  moss  beds  that  shelter  the  rills, 
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Where  the  fern-sprays  nod  to  the  ripples, 
And  the  lily  her  dainty  cup  fills. 

I 'd  catch,  then,  midway  in  its  flashing, 
The  sunlight  that  fells  on  the  spray ; 

I 'd  paint  for  my  canvas  the  lightnings 
In  their  weird  and  electrical  play. 

For  me  should  the  white  clouds  marshal, 

And  float  in  their  mystic  array ; 
For  me  should  the  blue  sky  be  shrouded 

With  curtains  of  limitless  gray. 

Mine,  mine  be  the  rush  of  the  waters, 
The  tremor  and  stir  of  the  breeze, 

The  earth  clouds  that  darken  the  valleys, 
The  sunbeams  that  play  through  the  trees. 

For  me  should  the  aspens  low  murmur, 
And  change,  in  their  quivering  fright 

When  the  wind-harp  tells  of  the  rain-storm, 
Their  green  to  a  tremulous  white. 

For  me  should  the  deftsome  enchanter 
Clothe  the  forests  in  scarlet  and  gold ; 

For  me  should  the  Autumn  leaves  wither, 
And  carpet  with  russet  the  world. 

For  me  should  the  ice  jewels  sparkle, 
When,  chained  by  a  magical  spell, 

Incased  in  a  glitter  and  armor, 
The  brooks  fell  asleep  in  the  dell. 

I 'd  picture  them  all  in  their  beauty, 
But  shades  of  the  real,  't  Is  true ; 

But  my  canvas  should  mirror  such  glory, 
They  should  shine  with  such  wonderful  hue, 

That  worldlings  should  query  and  marvel, 
At  the  pathway  my  footsteps  had  trod ; 

It  should  lead  from  the  shrine  of  the  earth-land, 
To  the  throne  of  the  temple  of  God. 

And  the  shadows  darken  slowly  o'er  the  sunset  gates 
afar, 

In  the  infinite  above  us  calmly  shines  the  vesper 
star ; 

Close  beside,  as  bent  to  greet  me,  low  and  sweet  a 

harebell  swings, 
And  methinks  I  catch  the  rustle,  through  the  hush, 

of  angels'  wings, 
And  I  listen  to  the  silence  while  another  clear  voice 

sings. 

"  Mine  shall  be  the  poet's  mission ;  I  would  sing  of 

deeds  of  worth, 
Deeds  that  shall  atone  for  evils  that  have  scathed 

our  green  old  earth ; 
Through  the  centuries,  gray  and  care-worn,  hearts 

have  knelt  at  truth's  pure  shrine, 
Lips  have  pleaded,  all  too  vainly,  though  with  strength 

almost  divine. 

Wrongs  have  pleaded,  and  the  burden  of  the  prayer 

is  still  the  same ; 
All  adown  the  weary  ages  we  can  catch  the  old  refrain; 
From  our  sisters,  bravely  waiting,  from  our  brothers, 

noble,  strong, 


Comes  the  bitter  wail  of  anguish,  O !  bow  long, 
our  Lord,  how  long  ? 

As  the  watchers  in  the  southland  know  that  night's 

dark  noon  is  past, 
That  the  early  day-beams  glimmer  in  the  eastern  sky 

at  last, 

By  the  same  bright  signal  know  we  that  earth's 

dreary  night  will  end, 
That  the  morning  surely  dawneth,  for  'the  cross 

begins  to  bend.' 

I  would  sing  a  song  of  triumph — slow  but  sure  the 
ages  roll, 

Dark  and  blind  to  mortal  seeming,  God  sees  order 

in  the  whole ; 
Back  with  skeptic  doubts  and  cavils,  with  the  sneers 

at  time-worn  grooves, 
Though  our  earth  progress  but  slowly,  yet,  thank 

God, '  it  moves,  it  moves.' 

In  the  realms  beyond  the  sunrise  night  is  giving 
place  to  day, 

From  the  morning  land,  as  brothers,  come  the  envoys 
of  Cathay ; 

Asia,  sealed  so  long  by  tyrants,  asketh  now  for  swift 
release, 

Stretching  out  her  hands  to  Europe,  pleads  for  succor 
and  for  peace. 

Underneath  the  restless  oceans  sweep  the  mystic 

lines  of  thought, 
Echoes  from  Atlantic  wave-beats  have  the  western 

prairies  caught ; 
And  the  Orient's  wedded  waters  promise  bring  of 

fresher  life 

To  the  olden  world,  so  weary  of  its  ceaseless,  vexing 
strife. 

And  the  nations,  linked  together  by  the  firm,  electric 
bands, 

O'er  the  mighty  waste  of  waters,  joining  hearts  and 

clasping  hands, 
Shall  stand  firmly  in  the  struggle  for  the  truth  and 

liberty, 

All  distinct,  as  swell  the  billows,  yet  but  one,  as  rolls 
the  sea." 
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Bussed  the  poor  in  spirit — those  who  live 

In  sweet  humility's  sequestered  vale ; 
Who  ask  not  that  renown  this  world  can  give, 

Nor  seek  to  be  the  theme  of  Fame's  proud  tale, 
But  who  have  seen  how  false  are  earthly  things, 

The  vanity  of  worldly  pomp  and  pride ; 
And,  with  such  souls  as  make  them  truly  kings, 

Have  from  Pride's  pathway  dared  to  turn  aside. 
They  in  a  purer,  happier  world  than  this 

Shall  be  'with  Christ,  and  wear  a  kingly  crown ; 
Shall  find  a  lowly  walk  can  lead  to  bliss, 

And  self-abasement  end  in  high  renown. 
O,  if  thou  seekest  the  sure  way  to  God, 

Be  bumble,  tread  the  path  thy  Master  trod. 
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EX-GOVERNOR  ALLEN  TRIMBLE. 


ALLEN  TRIMBLE  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Augusta  and  State  of  Virginia,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1783.  He  was  descended  from  the 
hardy  and  adventurous  Scotch-Irish  stock, 
which,  at  an  early  day,  settled  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  and  formed  the  bulwark  between  the 
savages  of  the  North- West  and  the  eastern  set- 
tlements of  the  Old  Dominion. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  attacks  made  on  this 
border  population  of  Augusta  county,  John 
Trimble,  Esq., 'the  grandfather  of  Allen,  was 
slain,  while  defending  his  family  and  fireside, 
and  James,  his  only  son,  the  father  of  Alien, 
then  a  lad  of  ten  years,  taken  a  prisoner.  The 
marauding  band  of  Indians  who  perpetrated 
this  outrage  was  successfully  pursued  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  by  a  party  of  settlers 
under  Colonel  Maffit — step-son  of  John  Trim- 
ble— who  surprised  and  routed  the  savages,  and 
rescued  the  prisoners. 

James  lived  to  punish,  in  honorable  warfare, 
the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  frontier.  In  1774,  when 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  participated 
in  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  fought  by  the  valley  troops  under 
General  Lewis,  with  the  chosen  warriors  of  the 
confederated  Delawares,  Mingoes,  Cayugas, 
Wyandots,  and  Sbawnees,  led  by  their  most 
renowned  chieftains.  This  decisive  victory  en- 
abled Governor  Danmore  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Indian  chiefs — a  peace,  how- 
ever, which  proved  to  be  of  short  duration. 
Stimulated  by  British  influence,  these  perfidious 
savages  again  took  the  field,  at  the  very.begin- 
ning  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  1776,  and 
the  frontier  settlements  became  the  theater  of 
conflict  between  the  combined  British  and  In- 
dian forces  and  the  border  militia ;  James  Trim- 
ble commanded  a  company  of  these  border 
troops  during  the  war,  and  rendered  his  country 
important  service  in  that  position. 

At  the  close  of  that  memorable  struggle  he 
married  Miss  Jane  Allen,  whose  family  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence; and  having  previously  located  in 
Kentucky  the  land-warrants  received  for  mili- 
tary services,  he  resolved,  in  1784,  to  make 
Kentucky  his  future  home.  He  accordingly 
organized  an  emigrant  company,  which  grew 
into  such  unexpectedly  large  proportions — in 
all  over  five  hundred  souls — that  a  military 
commander  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  expedi- 
tion. General  Knox,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
was  selected  for  this  difficult  and  important 
jMst.  Under  his  skillful  leadership  this  large 


party  traversed  the  wilderness,  the  scene  of 
recent  and  terrible  disasters,  unmolested  by  the 
roving  bands  of  Indians  that  filled  the  country, 
and  reached  Crab  Orchard,  in  the  Territory  of 
Kentucky,  in  November,  1784.  Allen  Trimble 
at  this  time  was  eleven  months  old,  and  was 
carried  in  his  mother's  arms  on  horseback. 

Captain  Trimble  settled  a  few  miles  from 
M'Connell's  Station — now  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky— where  be  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  in  1804.  He  had,  two  years  previous  to 
bis  decease,  influenced  by  high  moral  and  re- 
ligious considerations,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  interests  of  his  growing  family,  re- 
solved to  manumit  his  slaves  and  make  his 
home  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
In  accordance  with  this  purpose  he  visited 
Ohio  in  1802,  accompanied  by  his  son  Allen, 
and  selected  lands  in  the  Scioto  and  Paint  val- 
leys, and  on  Clear  Creek,  in  the  county  of 
Highland.  On  the  latter  he  determined  to  lo- 
cate his  family.  When,  in  1803,  he  presented 
his  deeds  of  manumission  to  the  County  Court 
of  Woodford  county,  for  record,  the  judge  hes- 
itated to  admit  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  liberation  of  slaves  was  contrary  to 
public  safety  and  interest,  and  would  be  danger- 
ous as  a  precedent.  His  Honor  finally  yielded, 
however,  under  the  potent  arguments  of  Henry 
Clay,  then  a  young  lawyer,  and  made  the  record 
as  desired. 

While  busily  employed  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  remove  to  Ohio,  Captain  Trimble  was 
taken  sick,  and  died  in  October,  1804,  leaving 
Allen,  his  oldest  son,  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  the  responsible  head  of  the  family,  with 
all  his  father's  projected  plans  to  carry  out 
For  this  high  trust,  however,  the  young  man 
was  well  fitted.  He  had  already  acquired  a 
good  English  education,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  surveying,  and  business  experience  and 
habits  unusual  for  one  of  his  age.  Having 
settled  the  affairs  of  his  father's  estate  in  Ken- 
tucky, be  took  possession  of  the  new  residence  in 
Ohio,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  father  was 
employed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  removal 
took  place  in  October,  1805.  William,  the 
next  eldest  brother,  was  left  at  a  classical  school 
in  Kentucky,  and  was  afterward  distinguished 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  his 
adopted  State.  Two  of  the  younger  brothers 
were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  one  to  Newport, 
Kentucky,  to  complete  their  education.  Two 
of  the  brothers — William  and  Cary — had  barely 
completed  their  studies  and  entered  upon  the 
active  duties  of  life,  when  the  war  of  1812  sum- 
moned them  to  the  field.  They  both  joined 
Hull's  arm)',  at  Dayton,  as  volunteer  privates. 
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William  was  elected  Major  of  M'Arthur'B  regi- 
ment, and  Cary  LieuteBant  of  a  company  in  the 
same  command.  They  shared  the  disaster  of 
Hull's  surrender,  but,  a°*  soon  as  exchanged, 
joined  the  forces  of  the  Northern  army,  enlist- 
ing for  the  war.  They  were  conspicuous  for 
courage  and  capacity,  and  promoted  for  good 
conduct — one  to  brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  com- 
manding a  regiment,  the  other  to  a  Captaincy. 
Colonel  Trimble  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
sortie  at  Port  Erie,  but  sufficiently  recovered  to 
continue  in  the  service  until  the  war  closed. 
In  1817  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio. 

In  1809  Allen  Trimble  was  appointed  Clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Supreme 
Court,  for  Highland  county,  a  position  which 
he  held,  in  connection  with  the  office  of  County 
Recorder,  for  seven  years.  While  performing 
the  duties  of  these  offices  he  became  familiar 
not  only  with  the  practice  and  decisions  of  the 
courts,  but  with  the  general  principles  of  com- 
mon law,  and  the  statute  laws  of  the  State. 

Notwithstanding  his  official  position,  and  his 
responsibility  as  the  recognized  head  of  his 
father's  family,  and,  in  addition,  the  care  of  a 
young  and  helpless  family  of  his  own,  he  re- 
sponded to  his  country's  call  for  military  service, 
for  brief  periods  in  1812-13.  When  General 
Hull's  surrender  exposed  the  northern  frontier 
to  the  Incursions  of  British  and  Indians,  and 
before  the  Government  at  Washington  had 
provided  means  of  defense,  Governor  Shelby, 
of  Kentucky,  had  appointed  General  Harrison 
to  the  command  of  the  Kentucky  troops.  He 
issued  a  call  for  mounted  regiments,  for  thirty 
days'  service,  to  be  raised  in  Ohio,  and  to  join 
his  Kentucky  forces.  Allen  Trimble  was  elected 
Colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  raised  in 
Southern  Ohio,  and  joined  General  Harrison 
at  St.  Mary's.  He  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Wayne,  then  threatened 
by  the  Indians,  and  also  to  disperse  the  Indi- 
ans combining  on  the  Wabash  and  Eel  Rivers. 
This  service  was  performed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  elicit  the  complimentary  approval  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison. 

In  1813,  at  the  general  caH  of  Governor 
Meigs,  he  marched  to  Upper  Sandusky  with  a 
regiment  raised  in  Highland  and  Adams  coun- 
ties, holding,  by  election,  the  position  of  Major, 
but  discharging  in  fact  the  duties  of  Colonel. 
For  want  of  supplies  General  Harrison  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  this  patriotic  force,  and 
direct  their  return  to  their  homes.  In  1816 
Mr.  Trimble  was  elected  Representative  from 
Highland  county,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  first 
General  Assembly  that  ever  convened  in  Co- 


lumbus. One  year  later  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  Ohio,  by  the  counties  of  Highland 
and  Fayette,  the  same  constituency  returning 
him  to  the  Senate  for  four  successive  terms. 
At  the  session  of  1818—19,  ne  was  chosen  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  a  position  which  he  held 
by  almost  the  common  consent  of  that  body  for 
eight  years. 

We  believe  we  speak  within  the  limits  of 
truth  and  justice  when  we  say,  from  the  general 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries  in  public  life, 
that  Allen  Trimble  was  the  ablest  and  most  pop- 
ular presiding  officer  the  Senate  of  Ohio  has 
ever  had.  That  he  should  have  been  continued 
in  that  office  so  many  years,  at  a  time  when  the 
Senate  was  distinguished  for  men  of  ability,  is 
sufficient  proof  that  he  was  remarkably  gifted 
with  executive  abilities,  and  that  he  must  have 
possessed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  moral 
courage,  sound  judgment,  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, without  which  no  one  can  successfully 
perform  the  duties  of  a  position  at  once  so  del- 
icate and  responsible. 

At  the  session  of  1821-33  Governor  Brown 
was  elected  United  States  Senator,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  tbe  death  of  Colonel 
William  A.  Trimble.  The  President  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
became  the  acting  Governor  until  the  office  was 
filled  by  a  general  election  in  1822.  While 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  executive  office 
at  that  time,  Governor  Trimble  was  authorized 
by  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a  committee  care- 
fully to  consider  and  report  at  the  ensuing 
session  what  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
State  in  reference  to  common  schools.  He  was 
very  careful  to  select  for  this  commission  men 
of  enlightened  and  progressive  views,  and  their 
report,  made  after  mature  deliberation,  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  adopting  the  free- 
school  system,  now  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
State. 

At  the  October  election,  in  1826,  Allen  Trim- 
ble was  chosen  Governor  of  Ohio  by  an  unusu- 
ally large  majority,  there  being  three  other 
candidates  before  the  people.  In  his  first  mes- 
sage to  the  General  Assembly  he  pressed  upon 
that  body,  with  great  earnestness,  the  impor- 
tance of  extending  and  improving  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State,  until  it  should  pro- 
vide the  means  of  a  good  English  education 
for  every  child  in  the  commonwealth.  In  1828, 
after  a  campaign  of  unusual  party  violence,  he 
was  re-elected  Governor,  although  at  tbe  Presi- 
dential election,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  State 
was  carried  by  the  opposite  party.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  term  of  two  years,  besides 
urging  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
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the  important  interests  of  education  and  inter- 
nal improvement,  was  devoted  to  a  watchful 
care  over  all  the  great  public  interests  of  the 
State,  and  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government  in  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  measures  of  public  policy  pre- 
viously adopted. 

At  the  close  of  this  executive  term,  in  De- 
cember, 1830,  Governor  Trimble  retired  from 
public  life,  carrying  with  him  as  large  a  share 
of  respect  and  confidence,  probably,  'as  any 
man  who  has  served  for  so  long  a  time  in 
prominent  official  positions.  For  twenty-one 
consecutive  years  he  had  been  honored  and 
trusted  by  the  people  of  Ohio  as  few  men  have 
been,  and  in  every  position  to  which  he  was 
called  he  discharged  his  duties  with  honesty, 
capability,  and  fidelity.  He  had  aided  in  matur- 
ing and  putting  into  successful  operation  liberal 
and  enlightened  systems  of  policy,  which  se- 
cured to  the  Slate  a  rapid  growth  and  substan- 
tial prosperity,  making  it  a  worthy  example  as 
the  first-born  of  the  free  States  of  the  North- 
west It  is  not  at  all  strange,  therefore,  that  he 
carried  with  him  into  the  retirement  of  private 
life,  the  affectionate  good-will  of  a  people  whom 
he  had  so  faithfully  served. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  Governor  Trimble, 
we  shall  find,  underlying  all  his  success  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  more  than  any  other  characteristic 
of  the  man  the  secret  of  his  power,  a  pure 
private  character.  Upright  and  blameless  con- 
duct in  domestic  and  social  relations  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  prepare  one  for  the  highest 
usefulness  in  any  public  sphere.  No  one  could 
have  been  more  scrupulous  than  was  Allen 
Trimble,  from  his  boyhood,  to  avoid  the  preva- 
lent and  popular  vices  of  the  times,  and  culti- 
vate the  higher  faculties  of  mind  and  heart 
To  have  been  in  public  life  for  so  long  a  period, 
and  retire  with  an  unsullied  reputation,  indicates 
a  nature  of  no  common  mold  and  a  virtue  of 
the  highest  order.  He  seems  to  have  com- 
menced life  with  lofty  aims  and  pure  purposes, 
and  to  have  utterly  scorned  the  ordinary,  easy, 
self-indulgent  modes  of  existence,  so  common 
among  young  men  born  to  a  high  social  po- 
sition. 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  firmness  of 
character.  The  history  of  distinguished  men 
in  all  ages  attests  the  truth,  that  without  this 
fixity  and  steadiness  of  character,  great  achieve- 
ments are  impossible.  There  must  be  a  one- 
ness of  purpose,  a  singleness  of  aim,  and  an 
unswerving  adherence  to  the  great  life-pursuit 
to  which  our  powers  have  been  consecrated,  or 
else  those  powers  will  be  frittered  away  and  life 
gone  ere  one  worthy  end  is  reached. 
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Governor  Trimble  was  early  taught  the  lesson 
of  self-reliance.  Placed,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  while  yet  a  youth,  at  the  bead  of  a  large 
household,  and  managing  the  finances  of  a 
great  estate,  be  found  it  needful  no  doubt  to 
take  responsibility  and  exercise  authority.  He 
was  not  rash  in  reaching  conclusions,  but  when 
he  formed  a  purpose  few  men  were  less  easily 
moved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
various  public  offices  he  filled,  this  characteris- 
tic was  a  most  important  element  of  success. 
The  man  who  is  steadily  true  to  his  own  con- 
victions, even  though  these  be  sometimes  wrong, 
is  the  man  who,  in  the  long  run,  will  secure  the 
largest  measure  of  public  confidence  and  es- 
teem. 

Governor  Trimble  was  a  man  of  very  rare 
humility.  He  assumed  no  official  dignity.  His 
manners  and  domestic  habits  were  as  quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  while  he  filled  the  first  place  in 
the  State,  as  in  the  retirement  of  his  village 
home.  If  he  long  occupied  positions  of  honor 
they  sought  him  rather  than  he  them.  In  these 
days  of  greedy  and  indecent  self-seeking  it  is 
pleasant  to  contemplate  the  life  of  a  man  who, 
amid  all  the  seductions  of  place  and  power,  was 
clothed  with  Christian  humility— an  honest,  dis- 
interested, straightforward,  guileless  character— 
a  man  who  could  participate  in  great  under- 
takings without  any  scheme  for  his  own  honor 
or  profit — a  man  who  would  always  say  just 
what  he  meant,  and  do  just  what  he  said. 

It  needs  hardly  be  added  that  Governor  Trim- 
ble was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity.  He 
belonged  to  a  generation  of  public  men  who 
put  a  very  high  estimate  upon  personal  honor. 
A  good  name  he  esteemed  above  office,  or 
riches,  or  any  price,  and  not  the  least  valuable 
legacy  bequeathed  to  his  descendants  is  a  name 
without  a  spot  upon  it  At  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  1826-7  he  was  authorized  to  select 
the  half  million  acres  of  land  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  State  for  canal  purposes.  That 
appointment  simply  illustrates  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
So  delicate  and  difficult  a  trust  would  ordinarily 
be  confided  to  a  commission  of  several  men- 
Governor  Trimble  was  a  Christian.  In  the 
years  1821-3  he  buried  three  brothers  whhin 
twelve  months.  This  bereavement  produced 
great  seriousness,  but  did  not  lead  to  his  con- 
version. According  to  his  own  statement  he 
was  awakened  under  the  first  sermon  he  heard 
preached  by  his  son,  Joseph  M.  Trimble,  then 
a  student  in  the  Ohio  University.  This  sermon 
was  preached  in  Hillsboro  in  the  Spring  of 
1828.  The  Governor  made  no  revelation  of  the 
stale  of  his  mind  at  the  time  from  motives  of 
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delicacy,  he  being  then  before  the  people  for 
re-election.  His  fear  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  violence  of  party  spirit  would  attribute  a 
wrong  motive  to  his  open  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  religion  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  After 
his  re-election  he  made  an  official  visit  to  Colum- 
bus, to  be  present,  as  required  by  law,  at  the 
opening  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  While  there 
he  wrote  to  his  son  Joseph,  referring  to  the 
sermon  which  had  aroused  him  to  so  keen  a 
feeling  of  bis  sinfulness,  and  expressing  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  become  a  Christian. 
Returning  from  Columbus  he  found  a  gracious 
revival  that  was  in  progress  in  the  Methodist 
Church. 

"Though  I  was  much  exhausted  with  the 
ride,  and  not  very  well,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to 
his  son  Joseph,  November  19,  1828,  "  I  deter- 
mined to  go  immediately  to  the  church.  The 
house  was  full  to  overflowing.  Fathers  Collins 
and  Elliott  were  there.  The  latter  was  preach- 
ing, and  half  through  bis  sermon,  which  was 
animated  and  powerful.  Father  Collins  gave 
an  exhortation,  and  invited  mourners  to  the 
altar.  I  had  to  pass  through  a  long  and  narrow 
way,  but  resolved  to  go.  When  I  kneeled  I 
found  myself  beside  my  son  C,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  my  being  in  the  bouse,  for  none 
of  the  family  at  church  knew  of  my  arrival 
home.  After  a  prayer  we  were  requested  to 
occupy  a  seat  Not  until  he  rose  did  C  dis- 
cover me,  and  then  his  surprise  and  joy  were 
equally  great  He  threw  his  arms  around  my 
neck,  and  when  the  invitation  was  given  to 
unite  with  the  society  on  probation,  be  proposed 
to  me  to  go  with  him  and  join  the  Church.  I 
advised  him  to  wait  until  the  next  day,  and  that 
his  mother  would  then  probably  go  with  us. 
The  next  morning  your  sister  £.  insisted  on 
being  permitted  to  join  with  us.  After  the 
first  sermon  an  invitation  was  given  by  father 
Collins.  C.  led  the  way,  and  we  all — your 
mother,  sister,  and  myself— followed.  In  the 
evening,  after  another  sermon,  mourners  were 
again  invited  to  the  altar.  No  tongue  can  de- 
scribe the  deep  solemnity  that  pervaded  the 
congregation.  My  own  feelings  I  shall  never 
forget  A  darkness  hung  over  my  mind  which 
produced  unutterable  anguish.  Before  the  meet- 
ing closed  I  felt  a  partial  gleam  of  hope, 
and  my  mind  became  more  calm,  but  in  the 
night  my  fears  returned,  and  I  thought  I  was 
deceiving  myself.  Sleep  left  my  -eyes,  and  I 
was  in  great  distress  until  morning,  when  Father 
Collins  came  in  and  prayed  for  us,  collectively 
and  separately,  in  a  most  tender  and  affecting 
manner.    I  told  him  the  state  of  my  mind,  and 
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he  said  it  was  no  doubt  a  device  of  the  devil  to 
throw  me  back  into  despair,  and  that  I  ought 
not  indulge  such  thoughts,  but  think  only  of 
God's  goodness  in  providing  a  Savior,  and  by 
faith  lay  hold  of  the  promises,  trusting  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — that  if  I  did  so  God  would 
pardon  all  my  sins.  I  have  felt  very  much 
relieved  since  then,  and  ready,  I  trust,  to  take 
up  my  cross  and  follow  Christ  through  evil  and 
through  good  report" 

Governor  Trimble's  religious  course  was  from 
that  day  consistent,  uniform,  and  exemplary. 
He  loved  the  Church,  and  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  all  that  related  to  its  progress  and  purity. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  Trustee  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  and  a  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Bible  Society. 

He  was  first  married  to  Miss  Margaret  M'- 
Dowell  in  1806.  This  happy  union  was,  how- 
ever, dissolved  by  death  at  the  end  of  three 
short  years,  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  181 1, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Rachel  Woodrow,  who, 
in  extreme  but  green  and  beautiful  old  age,  still 
survives.  For  nearly  sixty  years  they  shared 
together  the  triumphs  and  trials  of  a  most  event- 
ful history,  and  rarely  indeed  has  a  public  man 
been  blessed  with  a  wife  of  equal  gentleness, 
purity,  intelligence,  and  piety. 

The  close  of  Governor  Trimble's  life  wonder- 
fully displayed  the  triumphs  of  grace.  "The 
Lord,"  he  said  to  the  weeping  group  gathered 
around  his  dying  bed,  "  has  been  my  God,  and 
it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  he  may  be  the  God 
of  my  children,  and  of  my  children's  children, 
to  the  latest  generation."  Soon  after,  and 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1870,  he  said,  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul  I  How  thankful  I  am  for  the  victory!" 
His  last  hours  were  marked  by  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  bis  approaching  end,  and  a  calm, 
serene  trust  in  the  atoning  sacrifice. 

"  O,  may  we  all  like  him  believe. 

And  keep  the  fitith  and  win  the  prize ; 
Father,  prepare,  and  then  receive 

Our  hallowed  spirita  to  the  skies, 
To  chant  with  all  our  friends  above 
Thy  glorious,  everlasting  love." 


A  BROKEN  HEART. 

THE  young  wife  sat  by  the  window  and 
leaned  her  head  on  the  sill.  There  was  a 
frolicsome  Spring  air  flitting  hither  and  thither 
among  the  young  leaves,  wakened  into  gladness 
at  his  dainty  touch.  It  even  raised  the  bright 
ringlets  of  the  little  lady,  and  ventured  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek  in  their  luxuriant  gold ;  but, 
toy  with  her  as  it  would,  it  was  unheeded,  and 
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by  and  by  it  stole  away,  and  rocked  itself  to 
sleep  in  a  yellow  daffodil. 

This  girl-wife  was  usually  alive  to  all  of  Na- 
ture's charms.  In  the  days  gone  by  she  had 
roamed  for  hours  in  field  and  wood,  collecting 
new  specimens  of  grasses  and  flowers,  and  the 
insect  world  had  yielded  her  many  a  day's  en- 
joyment and  much  wisdom.  Now,  a  butterfly, 
of  a  different  species  from  any  she  had  ever  seen 
before — though  she  had  an  elaborate  collec- 
tion— rested  on  a  stray  curl  the  wind  had  coaxed 
outside,  poised  unsettled,  as  though  loth  to 
leave  so  pretty  a  thing,  then  flew  away,  while 
she  never  raised  her  head  or  made  an  effort  to 
grasp  it.  Next,  a  humming-bird  fluttered  its 
brilliant  wings  in  the  vine  clambering  up  by  the 
window ;  and,  this  time,  an  influence,  stronger 
than  breeze  or  flower  or  bird,  lifted  the  drooping 
head  and  wreathed  a  smile  about  the  sad  lips. 
It  was  the  voice  of  little  May,  the  sweetest 
blossom  among  the  many  that  opened  their 
eyes  that  morning  in  the  lovely  garden. 

"Mamma,  mamma,  see  pitty  bird;  div  me, 
pease." 

"  May  catch  it,"  and  mamma  lifted  the  little 
fairy  to  the  window-sill,  where  she  stretched  out 
eager  hands ;  but  just  then  the  bird  flew  down 
to  the  lilies  below,  and  mamma  lifted  her  down 
again  and  watched  her  as  she  sped  through  the 
little  grassy  mounds  alive  with  bloom,  now 
laughing  with  exultant  glee  as  about  to  grasp 
the  prize,  then,  when  it  had  flown,  flitting  after 
with  untiring  feet.  The  bird,  too,  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  chase,  for  it  was  a  long  time  before  it 
flew  away  entirely  from  the  little  garden,  and 
the  fair  watcher  at  the  window  grew  half  gleeful 
seeing  the  pretty  things  at  play. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  more 
bird-like,"  she  said,  as  her  husband  came  and 
stood  beside  her ;  "  May  is  the  lovelier,  for  she 
is  our  bird  of  Paradise." 

"She  '11  soon  be  in  paradise  if  you  leave  her 
much  longer  on  that  damp  ground." 

All  the  girlish  brightness  died  out  at  this,  and 
the  weary  look  came  back  to  the  face,  and  a  sad 
quiver  went  over  the  pretty  lips  as  she  slipped 
outside  and  held  out  her  arms  to  her  darling,  at 
sight  of  which  May  forgot  bird,  flowers,  every 
thing  to  climb  into  the  dainty  nest  and  be  soothed 
to  sleep,  like  a  little  birdie  as  she  was,  by  a  low 
warble  of  a  voice  sweet  as  a  nightingale's. 

The  scene  just  past  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
difference  between  this  man  and  woman — may 
help  to  lift  a  little  the  vail  from  the  carefully 
curtained  sorrow  of  the  young  wife.  Bertha 
Glen  had  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  per- 
fumed with  love.  At  no  time  was  this  "fair 
exotic  of  the  skies"  suffered  to  droop  for  want 
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of  care,  and,  inhaling  daily  its  delicate  fragrance, 
she  grew  to  feel  that  life  without  love  were  an 
impossibility ;  and,  truly,  to  her  it  was.  Petted 
and  cherished,  as  aa  only  child  will  be,  yet  her 
parents  had  too  much  wisdom  to  spoil  her  by 
an  injudicious  show  of  affection.  Gentle  and 
affectionate,  the  training  of  the  child  was  a  light 
task ;  little  pruning  was  needed ;  the  direction 
marked  out,  the  soul-tendrils  readily  twined 
thither.  So  she  grew  a  fair  vine,  the  delight  of 
all  who  beheld  her. 

Seventeen  Summers  touched  her  lightly  with 
their  golden  fingers.  Then  came  a  long,  dark 
Winter  of  grief.  Father  and  mother  were 
stricken  down  and  buried  out  of  her  sight,  and 
she  was  left  alone.  Her  early  affection  had 
been  taught  to  flow  toward  God  or  she  could 
not  have  borne  it ;  but  now  she  remembered, 
"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,"  and 
clung  the  more  closely  to  her  Heavenly  Father. 
In  the  three  years  that  followed  her  friends 
could  see  her  growing  more  spiritual  and  lovely. 
We  believe  God  places  such  beings  in  the 
world — so  thoughtful  of  others,  so  constantly 
about  the  Master's  business,  to  holy — to  be  an 
incentive  to  all  around  them.  Had  Bertha 
Glen  not  married,  or  married  one  of  a  different 
nature,  we  believe  she  still  would  have  been 
with  us,  to  carry  out  the  bright  design  of  her 
Creator.  It  was  not  gocdnest  shortened  her 
life.  When  Major  Sterner  wooed  her,  he  was 
not  wanting  in  those  little  attentions  and  graces 
that  are  calculated  to  win  the  heart  of  woman. 
Drawn  to  seek  her  acquaintance  by  the  univer- 
sal love  she  excited  wherever  she  went,  he  soon 
found  himself  admiring  the  frail  creature  who 
seemed  to  float  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  and 
yet  was  by  no  means  unadapted  to  a  work-a- 
day  world — shrinking  from  no  duty,  and  inter- 
ested in  the  smallest  details  of  common  life. 

Besides  this,  the  Major  found  her  possessed 
of  intellectual  powers  he  never  would  have  sus- 
pected. Proud  of  his  own  capabilities,  he  was 
no  little  surprised  to  find,  if  he  would  sustain 
himself  in  a  literary  discussion  with  her,  he 
would  have  to  do  some  harder  thinking  than 
was  at  all  habitual  to  him.  She  was  conversant 
with  as  many  languages  as  he,  and  in  the 
classics  was  more  fluent ;  add  to  this  a  wonder- 
ful skill  in  music  and  a  rare,  sweet  voice,  and 
you  can  readily  see  how  the  Major  grew  to  ad- 
mire her  as  he  never  had  woman  before.  I  say 
admire,  because  I  doubt  if  Major  Sterner  was 
capable  of  that  holiest  impulse  of  the  human 
heart,  love.  He  had  more  intellect  than  heart, 
and  it  was  Bertha  Glen's  intellect  that  he  mar- 
ried. Doubtless,  the  intellect  would  not  have 
satisfied  him  unadorned  with  womanly  grace,  bat 
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these  meeting  his  requirements  he  had  no  more 
to  ask. 

He  expected,  of  coarse,  because  Bertha  was  a 
■woman  she  would  have  a  Atari,  and  if  she  ac- 
cepted him  at  all  it  would  be  for  love.  Indeed, 
he  would  have  demanded  that ;  he  would  have 
been  truly  incensed  to  know  that  she  married 
him  only  because  of  mental  qualities ;  she  must 
give  him  love — that  was  woman's  special  pre- 
rogative— and  he  would  give  her  guardianship, 
patronage,  what  you  will,  in  fact,  only  not  love. 
Not  that  Major  Sterner  put  it  in  this  way;  he 
really  thought  he  loved  the  young  creature 
whom  he  ought  never  to  have  won  for  his  bride. 
Of  course  it  coold  not  be  expected  that  Major 
Sterner  would  indulge  in  foolish  petting  and 
sentimental  endearments;  he  would  love  his 
bride  in  a  rational  way,  as  became  a  man  of  his 
merits.  Bertha  fully  met  all  his  requirements. 
He  believed  that  every  man  who  could  afford  it 
ought  to  have  a  home  of  his  own — it  was  more 
pleasant,  comfortable,  and  independent  than 
any  other  style  of  living;  but  to  make  that 
home,  companionship  was  needed,  and  hence  a 
wife.  He  did  not  desire  beauty,  but  demanded 
that  his  wife  should  be  attractive,  conversa- 
tional, sprightly;  Bertha  was  all  these,  and 
Major  Sterner  thought  fie  had  reason  for  self- 
gratulation ;  he  had,  more  than  Bertha ;  for  she, 
poor  child,  poured  upon  him  all  the  love  which 
had  gone  down  into  the  graves  of  her  parents, 
and  been  buried  so  many  years.  So  alone  in 
the  world  she  felt  the  need  of  something  to 
cling  to,  and,  blinded  by  his  sympathy  and 
deference,  Major  Sterner  seemed  just  the  man 
of  all  others  to  make  up  the  great  loss  of  her 
life. 

Indeed,  as  sweet  Bertha  Glen  counted  over 
his  merits  there  seemed  not  one  thing  left  to 
ask  for;  a  man  of  high-toned  principles,  one 
who  would  rather  be  a  martyr  than  betray  his 
honor,  fair  and  just  in  all  his  dealings,  and 
respected  by  the  entire  community  as  an  upright 
man;  added  to  these  his  social  attractions 
which  made  him  every-where  a  welcome  guest ; 
and  as  to  love,  fiertha  judged  of  his  from  the 
depth  of  her  own  and  was  satisfied. 

Satisfied  ?  Yes,  not  enthusiastically  but  plac- 
idly. Not  until  they  had  been  married  a  year 
did  she  begin  to  feel  a  vague  unrest,  a  con- 
sciousness that  something  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete her  ideal  of  married  life.  Through  all  the 
months  past  she  had  not  questioned  her  hus- 
band's love,  nor  did  she  question  it  now ;  yet 
there  was  a  gnawing  hunger  at  her  heart  that 
made  itself  felt.  She  had  looked  for  a  greater 
oneness  with  the  man  of  her  choice,  but  as 
the  years  rolled  on,  instead  of  that  she  felt 
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conscious  of  a  drifting  apart  But  she  never 
thought  of  blaming  him — the  fault,  if  any- 
where, must  be  in  her,  and  then  she  would 
try — O,  how  hard ! — to  adapt  herself  to  him. 
Had  she  been  an  artist  and  the  Major  a  study 
she  could  not  more  faithfully  have  noted  every 
expression;  every  look  was  photographed  on 
her  heart,  and  every  movement  was  regarded 
that  she  might  learn  just  how  to  meet  his  every 
wish. 

Two  years  the  struggle  continued,  Bertha 
growing  more  and  more  shadowy  all  the  while, 
and  then  the  thin,  white  hands  were  clasped 
despairingly  over  her  heart  She  knew  now  it 
was  all  over;  there  was  not  and  never  could  be 
any  real  affinity  between  them.  Marriage  came 
to  her  as  a  terrible  reality  instead  of  the  sweet 
Eden  she  once  had  dreamed  it  would  be. 

As  for  the  Major,  he  was  not  entirely  at  ease 
either.  He  was  vexed  that,  despite  the  elegant 
surroundings  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  provide, 
his  wife  was  fading  away  from  them.  As  to 
the  cause  of  this  fading,  he  could  have  no 
idea ;  the  refined  Inner  temple  of  her  nature  he 
was  incapable  of  entering,  and  so  it  seemed 
passing  strange  that  she  who  had  always  allowed 
him  his  will  in  every  thing  should  dare  cross 
him  in  this.  Of  the  needs  of  a  human  soul 
like  Bertha's  he  knew  nothing.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  unkind,  but  he  had  an  unbending 
will,  and  the  idea  that  it  could  be  wrong  was 
absurd — so  his  wife  and  all  about  him  were 
given  to  understand  that  will  was  law.  Some 
women  would  have  rebelled  and  claimed  the 
privilege  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  even 
consented  to  a  domestic  thunder-storm  rather 
than  forego  the  privilege,  but  Bertha  was  of  a 
different  mold. 

When  she  admitted  to  herself,  after  a  hard 
struggle  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  her  mar- 
riage was  a  bitter  disappointment,  she  drooped. 
Then  for  the  sake  of  little  May  she  rallied  and 
sought  to  live ;  but  the  morning  after  the  race 
in  the  garden  the  child  lay  in  unconscious- 
ness, while  a  burning  fever  raged  through  her 
veins. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  was  Major  Sterner's  sympa- 
thetic reply  to  the  wife's  mute  appeal  for  com- 
fort So  Bertha  sat  down  to  watch  her  darling ; 
the  black  drapery  of  a  worse  than  widowhood 
gathered  about  her  heart,  and  sitting  there  with 
gaze  fixed  on  the  little  one,  and  one  tiny  hot 
hand  in  hers,  the  light  went  out  of  the  dreamy 
blue  eyes,  the  long  lashes  folded  themselves  on 
the  white  cheek,  trembled  a  moment,  and  were 
still.' 

A  half  hour  afterward  Major  Sterner,  entering 
the  room,  was  struck  with  the  pallor  of  her  nice, 
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and  going  up  said  more  tenderly  than  was  his 
wont, 

"  Lie  down  and  rest,  Bertha ;  I  'H  watch  little 

May." 

'  But  there  was  no  response;  he  touched  her 
and  shuddered.    It  was  the  coldness  of  death. 

Friends  gathered  in  and  said,  "Sweet  Bertha  I 
she  was  too  frail  to  bear  the  shock  and  fatigue 
of  May's  illness." 

No  one  dreamed  she  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart;  for  had  she  not  the  most  upright  of 
husbands,  and  was  she  not  surrounded  with 
elegance?  No  one  but  a  maiden  aunt,  who 
had  studied  keenly  the  life  of  these  two  as  she 
saw  Bertha  fading,  if  by  any  means  she  might 
save  her — no  one  but  she  read  the  truth,  and, 
determining  Major  Sterner  should  know  it  also, 
glided  into  his  library,  the  evening  after  the 
lovely  wife  had  been  laid  away  in  her  splendid 
tomb,  and  placed  a  paper  before  his  eyes,  on 
which  was  written  in  large  characters,  "Died 
for  want  of  love."  Cruel?  Major  Sterner 
thought  so. 


NOVELS  AND  FICTION. 


A READING  age  must  have  matter  to  read ; 
we  are  fully  into  such  an  age,  and  publish- 
ers are  manifesting  the  highest  zeal  in  provid- 
ing the  mental  pabulum  to  satisfy  the  great 
demand.  Papers,  magazines,  reviews,  appear 
in  millions  of  copies  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly, 
while  books  are  issued  in  such  numbers  and 
with  such  rapidity  that  even  literary  magazines 
can  scarcely  keep  before  the  public  a  running 
list  of  their  titles.  In  this  mass  of  book  issues, 
novels,  romances,  fictitious  narratives,  and 
various  forms  of  what  are  usually  classed  as 
"light  literature,"  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
point  of  numbers,  though  even  in  this  respect 
by  no  means  so  large  a  proportionate  place  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  They  are  issued,  to 
be  sure,  in  great  numbers ;  but  then  it  is  pecul- 
iarly an  age  of  book-making;  and  they  still 
hold,  even  in  respect  to  quantity,  quite  a  subor- 
dinate place.  In  an  issue  of  three  thousand 
and  sixty-three  new  works  by  the  English 
presses  for  1869,  "novels  and  other  works  of 
fiction"  reached  the  number  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  leaving  a  list  of  twenty-nine 
hundred  of  valuable  and  substantial  works,  of 
which  more  than  one  thousand  were  in  the 
department  of  theology  and  religion.  Our 
American  issues  bear  about  the  same  propor- 
tions in  the  different  departments  of  literature. 
These  facts  at  once  set  aside  the  very  common, 
indiscriminate  judgment  pronounced  on  the 
current  literature  of  the  age  as  "frivolous," 


"trashy,"  "worthless,"  etc.  Never  was  the 
brain  of  the  world  more  busy  in  producing 
valuable  books,  and  never  were  they  more 
eagerly  demanded  and  read  than  now.  With 
all  its  dangers,  and  it  has  many,  the  press  is  a 
mighty  and  beneficent  power,  by  far  its  great- 
est force  being  expended  on  the  side  of  relig- 
ion, morals,  good  government,  science,  educa- 
tion, and  those  subjects  which  tend  to  elevate, 
refine,  and  instruct  the  world. 

But  it  is  true  we  must  not  judge  the  influ- 
ence of  fictitious  literature  simply  by  its  pro- 
portion in  point  of  numbers.  Novels  and 
romances  sell  by  the  thousands,  while  die 
substantial  works  are  sold  only  by  hundreds. 
Good  books  are  read  by  the  few,  novels  by  the 
many.  Writers  and  publishers  of  substantial 
works  rarely  grow  rich,  while  producers  of 
fiction  often  amass  large  and  rapid  fortunes. 
The  fact  is,  novel-reading  is  the  rage  of  the 
day.  The  ban  seems  to  be  quite  removed  from 
them,  even  among  most  Christian  people,  and 
they  are  read  among  all  classes.  They  are 
adapted  to  all  tastes,  the  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, being  addressed  to  young  people,  among 
whom  they  find  their  greatest  number  of  read- 
ers. Nor  would  we  have  a  complete  view  of 
the  case  without  also  -taking  into  consideration 
the  multitudes  of  story-books  and  fictitious 
narratives  published  for  children  and  circulated 
so  largely  in  our  families  and  through  our  Sun- 
day-schools. The  vast  issues  of  our  monthly 
magazines,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands 
every  month,  some  of  which  are  nearly  entirely 
made  up  of  fictitious  stories,  and  all  of  which 
find  it  necessary  to  give  at  least  one  or  two 
stories  a  month,  also  immensely  swell  the  bulk 
of  fiction  which  is  constantly  devoured  by  the 
public.  The  weekly  papers  and  even  the  relig- 
ious journals  feel  the  pressure  of  this  insatiate 
demand,  and  profit  by  it  by  furnishing  their 
weekly  installments  of  "  a  serial." 

Novel-reading,  then,  is  a  fixed  fact  Whether 
it  be  right  or  wrong,  the  majority  of  persons  in 
every  community  make  it  an  unquestionable 
habit  to  draw  from  some  department  or  other 
of  fiction  a  large  share  of  their  mental  food. 
The  love  of  it  is  born  with  our  children,  and 
the  passion  becomes  intensified  by  their  educa- 
tion and  the  reading  furnished  to  them ;  the 
appetite  is  confirmed  in  youth  and  continues  in 
its  strength  into  full  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  real  influence  of  this  kind  of  reading  on 
the  minds,  the  morals,  the  health,  and  the 
social  life  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  gravest 
questions  of  the  day,  and  also  one  that  is  by 
no  means  easy  of  satisfactory  solution.  The 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of  all  fiction  as  a 
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thing  in  itself  essentially  pernicious  would 
simply  awaken  a  storm  of  indignation  among 
the  masses  who  read,  and  would  give  to  the 
man  who  believes  in  it  a  work  of  pruning  m 
the  fields  of  literature  for  wider  and  more 
radical  than  he  at  first  dreamed  of,  and  which 
would  leave  his  literary  garden  so  barren  of 
beauty  and  fragrance  that  but  few  would  ever 
be  attracted  to  walk  in  it. 

Fiction  is  a  term  that  includes  under  it  the 
whole  range  of  the  products  of  imagination- 
poetry,  metaphors,  tales,  parables,  novels.  It 
enters  into  all  departments  of  literature.  It  is 
certain,  then,  that  in  this  broad  sense  we  can 
not  maintain  the  doctrine  that  imaginative 
creations  are  essentially  evil.  The  rule  of  total 
abstinence  here  would  simply  cut  us  off  from 
every  thing  purely  ideal,  and  shut  us  up  in  our 
reading  to  the  dry,  unimaginative  narrative  of 
literal  facts.  Discrimination,  therefore,  is  nec- 
essary in  settling  this  grave  question.  Evi- 
dently the  Creator  did  not  give  us  the  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  imagination  and  then  absolutely 
forbid  its  use.  At  the  bottom  of  this  question 
lies  the  preliminary  one  of  the  legitimate  and 
healthful  use  of  the  imagination,  which  will 
itself  determine  the  legitimate  field  of  fiction. 

A  great  part  of  the  apprehension  and  anxiety 
of  some  minds  with  regard  to  the  tendency  of 
this  great  prevalence  of  fiction-reading  arises 
from  classing  it  all  under  the  head  of  novels,  a 
term  which  has,  perhaps  justly  enough,  gained 
for  itself  a  bad  reputation,  and  thus  indiscrim- 
inately condemning  it  all.  There  are  multitudes 
of  novels  which  are  pernicious  and  only  perni- 
cious, and  deserve  nothing  but  uncompromising 
censure  and  condemnation.  But  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  prose  works  in  the  department  of 
fiction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  realm  of 
poetry,  which  in  no  sense  deserve  the  oppro- 
brium that  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the  novel. 
There  was  a  period  when  the  word  novel  meant 
only  an  extravagant,  false,  pernicious  story,  a 
degenerate,  unprofitable,  and  villainous  style  of 
trash,  which  every  wise  and  good  man  could  do 
nothing  else  but  condemn  and  cast  away  from 
his  house.  In  so  far  as  the  novel  still  embraces 
this  kind  of  literature,  it  still  can  only  receive 
the  utter  condemnation  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Here  the  only  rule  is  total  abstinence.  But, 
happily,  with  the  increased  growth  of  fiction- 
reading,  this  vile  trash  is  driven  out  of  decent 
society,  and  finds  its  only  place  in  the  scums. 
Among  the  people  of  education  and  refinement 
a  much  higher  order  of  fiction  is  demanded ;  a 
fiction  that  is  true  to  human  life,  to  our  com- 
mon, every-day  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
virtues  and  vices.    Extravagance,  impossible 
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characters  and  scenes  and  adventures,  things 
which  are  inhuman,  which  never,  or  even  which 
very  rarely  happen— constituting  at  one  time  the 
whole  material  of  the  novel — are  now  discarded, 
or  read  only  by  the  ignorant  and  degraded. 
The  fiction  of  the  people  in  our  day  must  deal 
with  actual  facts,  and  must  lead  one  to  posi- 
tive realities;  the  characters  must  be  such  as 
are  met  with  in  the  world,  such  as  we  feel  our 
own  to  be;  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
placed  must  be  natural,  such  as  often  occur  In 
our  human  life;  the  scenery  must  be  true  to 
nature.  It  is  said  that  when  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wanted  to  describe  a  hill-side,  he  first  went  out 
and  sketched  from  nature,  so  that  his  scenes, 
the  bush,  the  knoll,  the  wild  flower,  the  grass, 
and  even  the  vine,  are  faithful  reproductions  of 
actual  Scottish  scenery. 

We  thus  get  the  question  somewhat  nar- 
rowed. There  is  a  kind  of  fiction  utterly  to  be 
condemned,  and  it  exists  in  great  masses ;  it  is 
found  plenteously  in  bookstore  windows,  on 
street-corner  bookstands;  it  is  hawked  about 
on  railroads  and  steam-boats ;  many  newspapers 
and  some  monthly  magazines  are  wholly  filled 
with  it ;  it  deals  in  the  most  unnatural  wonders, 
breathes  a  preternatural  atmosphere,  is  filled 
with  impossible  adventures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, grinds  over  and  over  again  the  most 
pointless  and  enervating  love  stories,  and  as 
thoroughly  ignores  Nature  as  she  seems  to 
be,  in  confused  dreams  and  horrid  nightmares. 
This  kind  of  fiction  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  and 
that  continually.  It  is  to  the  mind,  the  morals, 
and  the  taste,  what  slow  poison  is  to  the  body. 
Out  of  such  unmitigated  balderdash  could  come 
nothing  but  corruption.  The  rule  with  regard 
to  these  books  is  simply  "  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not  the  unclean  thing." 

The  question  recurs  on  the  higher  order  of 
fiction.  Shall  this  also  be  totally  forbidden  ? 
There  are  some  excellent  persons  who  seem  to 
perceive  so  keenly  the  injurious  effect  of  all 
reading  of  fiction,  especially  on  the  young,  that 
they  forbid  their  children  ever  to  read  a  story. 
Others,  and  able  and  excellent  men,  too,  are 
warm  in  praise  of  the  good  story-writer  as  one 
of  the  great  educators  of  the  people  and  pro- 
moters of  high  civilization.  Evidently,  then, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  question.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Westmin- 
ster Sermon,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  highest 
character  to  the  pure  novelist  as  a  public  edu- 
cator. "  Poetry,"  he  says,  "  may  kindle  a  loftier 
fire,  the  drama  may  rivet  the  attention  more 
firmly,  science  may  open  a  wider  horizon,  and 
philosophy  may  touch  a  deeper  spring,  but  no 
works  are  so  penetrating,  or  so  persuasive. 
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enter  so  many  bouses,  or  attract  so  many  read- 
ers as  the  romance  or  novel  of  modern  times ;" 
and  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  a  good  novel  as 
an  unmixed  good ;  as  in  fact  the  same  sort  of 
teaching  by  vivid  illustration  which  we  observe 
in  the  parables  of  Scripture.  On  the  contrary, 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  speaking  of  these  very 
works  of  Dickens,  urges  upon  his  students  "  to 
abstain  from  such  mental  food,  which  excites 
and  weakens  the  mind,  and  from  which  nothing 
but  ill  can  be  augured  to  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  improvement  it  should  be  their 
business  to  strive  after." 

Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  even  the  highest  and  purest  fiction  is,  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  sinful  or  injurious  in  itself; 
that  it  is  interesting  and  attractive,  and  impor- 
tant and  useful  lessons  may  be  taught,  through 
this  medium,  to  multitudes  who  would  neither 
read  nor  receive  them  in  any  other  form ;  tliat 
such  works  are  generally  characterized  by  the 
highest  and  best  styles  of  composition ;  that 
they  are  often  more  true  to  nature,  life,  and 
even  history,  than  biography  or  partisan  history, 
there  being  no  need  to  suppress  facts  or  cover 
up  faults  of  character  in  fictitious  personages  j 
that  they  commend  virtue  and  expose  vice,  de- 
lighting to  show  the  triumphs  of  the  former 
and  the  providential  retributions  of  the  latter ; 
the  writer's  hero  is  his  ideal,  and  round  this 
ideal  clings  all  that  be  feels  to  be  great  and 
good  in  human  character;  that  the  love  of 
fiction  is  born  with  us,  and  the  imagination  is 
a  powerful  and  beneficent  (acuity,  undoubtedly 
designed  for  important  uses ;  the  mind  must 
have  recreation ;  to  read  only  what  requires 
close  thought  makes  a  man  stern,  exacting,  and 
too  much  shuts  him  out  from  those  small  con- 
cerns of  life  which  have  so  much  to  do  with 
our  happiness.  Even  with  these  excuses  and 
palliations,  the  thoughtful  moralist  would  still 
claim  that  they  should  only  constitute  the  rec- 
reations of  a  busy  mental  life,  and  should  never 
be  more  than  a  moderate  indulgence. 

The  fact  that  works  of  fiction  have  ever  been 
held  under  suspicion  by  the  wise  and  good  is 
itself  evidence  that  there  must  be  something 
dangerous  in  the  use  of  them.  Such  unanimity 
of  opinion  could  not  be  merely  the  offspring  of 
prejudice  ;  there  must  be  some  strong  rational 
grounds  on  which  this  opposition  rests.  Let  us 
see  if  we  can  find  some  of  them. 

And  first,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
habit  of  indulgence  to  become  excessive  and 
all-absorbing.  But  few  things  are  more  Infatu- 
ating. The  play  of  the  imagination  is  easy  and 
spontaneous,  and  its  exercise  rather  delightful 
than  laborious.   It  is  with  this  faculty  that  the 
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novelist  plays.  He  takes  possession  of  it; 
keeps  it  in  constant  excitement  and  expecta- 
tion ;  frets  it  with  a  concealed  mystery,  to  be 
suddenly  flashed  upon  it  in  the  future ;  through  it 
playsvpowerfully  upon  the  feelings  ;  by  it  paints 
unrealities,  and  almost  invariably,  in  spite  of 
himself,  presents  his  characters  and  his  facts  in 
an  excessive  and  extravagant  light.  The  reader 
finds  himself  under  a  constantly  increasing 
tendency  to  give  way  to  the  wild  play  of  the 
imagination — a  practice  most  deleterious  both 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits.  The  weak 
mind  becomes  completely  mastered  by  the  pas- 
sion ;  the  duties  of  life  are  neglected  ;  real  life 
becomes  tame  and  uninteresting;  all  that  is 
worth  living  for  is  made  to  yield  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  this  world  of  fiction.  The  habit  thus 
weakens  the  power  of  attention,  impairs  the 
judgment,  and  withdraw  the  mind  from  the 
important  pursuits  of  life. 

It  has  on  the  mind  precisely  the  same  effect 
as  that  kindred  vice  of  reverie,  in  which  the 
mind  is  allowed  spontaneously  to  wander 
through  scenes  of  imagined  wealth,  ambition, 
frivolity,  or  pleasure,  and  the  evil  of  which  is 
so  forcibly  sketched  by  John  Foster.  Says  the 
great  essayist:  "The  influence  of  this  habit  of 
dwelling  on  the  fallacious  forms  of  imagination 
will  accompany  the  mind  into  the  most  serious 
speculations,  or  rather  musings,  00  the  real 
world,  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  it  and  expected. 
The  vulgar  materials  that  constitute  the  actual 
economy  of  the  world  will  rise  up  to  its  sight  in 
fictitious  forms,  which  it  can  not  disenchant  into 
plain  reality,  nor  will  even  suspect  to  be  decep- 
tive. It  can  not  go  about  with  sober,  rational 
inspection  and  ascertain  the  nature  and  value 
of  all  things  around  it  Indeed,  such  a  mind  is 
not  disposed  to  examine,  with  any  careful  mi- 
nuteness, the  real  condition  of  things.  It  is 
content  with  ignorance,  because  environed  with 
something  more  delicious  than  such  knowledge 
in  the  paradise  which  imagination  creates." 
The  world  of  the  novelist  is,  after  all,  an  ideal 
world,  and  the  feelings,  the  tastes,  the  desires, 
and  the  purposes  of  the  reader,  gradually  be- 
come adjusted  to  this  false  ideal  world ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  they  become  so  adjusted, 
he  is  unfitted  for  the  stern  realities  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives. 

This  tendency  is  all  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  age  at  which  we  usually  have  the 
greatest  passion  for  these  works  of  fiction. 
Were  the  readers  always  mature  persons,  or  in- 
dependent thinkers,  they  might  discriminate  be- 
tween the  false  and  true,  between  the  natural 
and  the  extravagant,  their  own  experience  hav- 
ing already  taught  them  the  wide  difference  be- 
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tween  a  rtal  and  an  ideal  life.  But  multitudes 
of  the  readers  are  young  and  inexperienced, 
with  tastes  unformed,  with  characters  still  plas- 
tic, aad  who  are  just  at  that  transition  period 
of  life  when  the  impressions  received  are  likely 
to  become  permanent.  They  thus  become  un- 
fitted for  the  responsibilities  of  practical  life, 
dissatisfied  with  the  natural  and  real  things  that 
fall  to  their  lot,  impracticable,  unreasoning,  and 
moody.  It  would  b*  a  subject  of  interesting 
inquiry,  how  far  excessive  indulgence  in  novel- 
reading-  may  be  chargeable  with  some  of  the 
irregularities  that  prevail  among  us  ia  a  degree 
unknown  at  any  former  period. 

Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  "  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy," and  Dr.  Arnold,  in  the  sermon  already 
referred  to,  point  out  a  peculiar  evil,  subtle  in 
its  growth,  aad,  therefore,  the  more  dangerous. 
Says  Dr.  Abercrombie :  "  It  produces  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  harmony  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  moral  emotions  and  the  conduct. 
In  the  healthy  state  of  the  moral  feelings,  for 
example,  the  emotion  of  sympathy  excited  by  a 
tale  of  sorrow  ought  to  be  followed  by  some  ef- 
forts for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  When  such 
relations  la  real  life  are  listened  to  from  time 
to  time  without  any  such  efforts,  the  emotion 
gradually  becomes  weakened,  and  that  moral 
condition  is  produced  which  we  call  selfishness 
or  hardness  of  heart  Fictitious  tales  of  sor- 
row have  a  similar  tendency ;  the  emotion  is 
produced  without  the  corresponding  conduct, 
and,  when  this  habit  has  been  much  indulged, 
the  result  is  that  a  cold  and  barren  sentimental- 
ism  is  produced,  instead  of  the  habit  of  active 
benevolence."  Dr.  Arnold  puts  the  same 
thought  ia  this  form:  "Such  works  contain 
many  good  sentiments  (I  am  taking  the  better 
sort  of  them);  characters,  too,  are  introduced, 
virtuous,  noble,  patient  under  suffering,  and 
triumphant  at  length  over  misfortune.  The 
great  truths  of  religion  are  upheld,  we  will 
suppose*  and  enforced,  and  our  affections  ex- 
cited and  interested  in  what  is  good  and 
true.  But  it  is  all  fiction  ;  it  does  not  exist  out 
of  a  book,  which  contains  the  beginning  and 
end  of  it.  W*  have  nothing  to  do;  we  read, 
•re  affected,  softened,  or  aroused,  and  that  is 
all ;  we  cool  again ;  nothing  comes  of  it.  Now, 
observe  the  effect  of  this :  God  has  made  us 
feel  in  order  that  we  may  go  on  to  act 'in  conse- 
quence of  feeling.  If,  then,  we  allow  our  feel- 
ings to  be  excited  without  acting  upon  them, 
we  do  mischief  to  the  mora)  system  within  us, 
just  as  we  might  spoil  a  watch,  or  other  piece 
of  mechanism,  by  playing  with  the  wheels  of  it 
We  weaken  its  springs,  and  they  cease  to  act 
teuly.   Accordingly,  when  we  have  got  into  the 
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habit  of  amusing  ourselves  with  these  works  of 
fiction,  we  come  at  length  to  feel  the  excitement 
without  the  slightest  thought  or  tendency  to  act 
upon  it;  and,  since  it  is  very  difficult  to  begin 
any  duty  without  some  emotion  or  other,  a 
grave  question  arises — how,  after  destroying  the 
connection  between  feeling  and  acting,  shall  we 
get  ourselves  to  act  when  circumstances  make 
it  our  duty  to  do  so?" 

We  have  only  space  at  this  time  to  glance 
rapidly  at  a.  few  other  considerations  that  will 
illustrate  further  the  evil  tendencies  of  this 
indulgence.  In  many  novels,  even  in  the  class 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  various  forms 
of  vice  and  intrigue  are  freely  dealt  with.  In- 
deed, a  novel  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  power 
unless  it  exhibits  the  mean,  base,  underhanded 
working  of  one  or  more  villainous  characters. 
True,  there  are  such  characters  in  actual  life, 
and  the  skillful  writer  draws  them  to  the  life, 
and  generally  brings  about  their  discomfiture 
and  punishment,  and  never,  in  the  better  sort 
of  fiction,  approves  or  commends  their  villainy. 
Still  there  is  here  a  source  of  grave  danger, 
even  when  the  conduct  exhibited  ia  shown  to 
end  in  remorse  and  misery;  for  by  the  mere 
familiarity  with  vice  an  injury  is  done,  especially 
to  (be  youthful  mind,  which  is  by  no  means 
compensated  for  by  the  moral  at  the  end  of  the 
story.    It  is  still  true  that 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien. 
That  10  be  bated,  eeeds  but  to  be  teen ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  il*  fece. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Another  objection  to  this  class  of  literature 
is,  that  it  unfits  the  mind  for  the  enjoyment  of 
other  books.  Few  readers  of  fiction  would 
deny  this,  and  it  is  plainly  a  great  evil.  It 
lowers  the  standard  of  their  taste,  and  shuts 
them  out  from  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  the 
writings  of  our  best  men  and  women.  The 
mental  exercise  in  this  kind  of  reading  is  merely 
passive;  unlike  works  of  history,  of  science, 
of  morality  and  religion,  even  of  the  higher 
order  of  poetry,  these  works  require  no  exer- 
tion of  the  power  of  thought,  of  memory,  of 
reason,  of  observation  and  classification.  Under 
such  use  the  mind  becomes  weak  and  listless; 
and  when  a  book  requiring  mental  effort  is 
placed  before  such  a  reader,  it  is  found  to  be 
"dry,"  "irksome,"  "laborious,"  and  the  mind 
refuses  to  lay  bold  of  it.  In  fact,  the  mind  is 
debilitated,  and  as  indisposed  to  any  real  labor 
as  is  a  sick  man. 

The  question  of  time  spent  in  this  useless 
employment  will  be  one  of  importance  to  all 
serious  persons.  When  indulged,  the  habit,  like 
every  other  kind  of  fascination,  grows.  More 
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time  will  be  spent  in  it  than  can  be  well  spared 
from  other  employments,  because  they  can  not 
be  put  down  till  they  are  finished.  The  con- 
science is  then  very  apt  to  become  troublesome ; 
the  feeling  arises  that  duties  are  being  neglected, 
and  the  feeling  causes  irritation  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. Life  is  being  wasted ;  nothing  is,  really 
being  gained,  no  increase  of  knowledge,  no  men- 
tal strength,  no  fortification  of  the  mind  or  heart 
for  the  duties  or  disappointments  of  actual  life. 

Finally,  we  will  mention  a  very  serious  con- 
sideration for  professing  Christians,  which  will 
apply  both  to  such  of  them  as  are  readers  of 
novels,  and  which  Christian  parents  will  con- 
sider in  settling  this  question  with  reference  to 
their  sons  and  daughters.  The  great  majority 
of  novels,  even  of  the  very  best  of  them,  if  not 
irreligious  are  at  least  unreligious.  Very  rarely 
do  earnest  evangelical  Christians  write  novels ; 
therefore,  they  are  very  rarely  written  from  a 
genuine  and  thorough  Christian  stand-point 
Many  of  them  are  intentionally  antichrislian ; 
many  of  them  completely  ignore  Christian  mo- 
tives from  among  the  impulses  that  are  forming 
and  moving  their  characters ;  many  of  them 
only  introduce  abnormal,  extravagant,  and  dis- 
agreeable persons  to  serve  as  representatives 
of  the  Christian  life ;  in  scarcely  any  of  them 
is  there  a  recognition  of  the  great  doctrines 
and  experiences  of  a  genuine  Christianity ;  in 
the  best  of  them  the  religion  they  contain  is 
but  natural  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  damage  done  to  the  mind  by  the 
habit  of  reading  volume  after  volume,  written 
in  the  highest  style  of  composition,  by  geniuses 
of  the  highest  order,  who  portray  human  life  in 
vivid  pictures,  analyze  human  hearts  with  the 
skill  of  an  anatomist,  dissect  human  motives 
and  passions  with  the  minuteness  of  a  philos- 
opher, create  by  their  imaginations  men  and 
women  who  live,  and  work,  and  talk,  and  act, 
and  suffer  and  die,  and  yet  in  all  this  find  no 
Christ,  no  redemption  ;  in  a  word,  no  religions 
but  the  religion  of  nature  and  philosophy.  What 
other  final  result  could  we  expect  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  much  of  such  reading,  but  a  sad 
weakening  of  the  faith  of  the  reader  in  the 
reality  and  power  of  Christian  truth. 


A  cheerful  heart  paints  the  world  as  it 
finds  it,  like  a  sunny  landscape;  the  morbid 
mind  depicts  it  like  a  sterile  wilderness,  pallid 
with  thick  vapors,  and  as  dark  as  the  "Shadow 
of  JDeatli."  The  heart  is  the  mirror,  in  short, 
on  which  the  world  is  caught,  and  which  lends 
to  the  face  of  .nature  the  aspect  of  its  own  tur- 
bulence or  .traoguility. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ENGLISH 
HYMNS. 


WHATEVER  the  Church  has  gained  since 
the  time  of  Luther  in  spirituality,  in 
fervor  of  devotion,  in  power  to  combat  sin  and 
set  the  hearts  of  men  toward  a  purer  and  holier 
life,  is  largely  due  to  its  songs  of  worship. 
While  men,  worshiping  by  proxy,  trusted  for 
salvation  to  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  breathing 
of  incense,  and  the  mummery  of  priests,  the 
people  had  no  hymns.  But  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  men  began  to  worship  God  "  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  and  religion  became  vital,  per- 
sonal, then  the  hope  and  faith/the  joy  and  love 
of  Christian  experience  found  expression  in 
sacred  song.  From  that  day  until  this  the 
hymns  of  the  Church  have  been  the  flood-mark 
of  its  spiritual  life ;  and,  like  the  influence  of 
the  moon  that  lifts  on  high  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  these  sacred  lyrics  have  borne  upward  the 
soul  to  its  highest  tide  of  earthly  devotion. 

The  golden  utterances  of  the  wise  men,  the 
wonderful  revelations  of  John,  and  the  words 
of  promise  streaming  down  to  us  like  rays  of 
light  from  the  throne  of  God,  are  indeed  pre- 
cious. But  no  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  except 
the  words  of  our  Savior,  expresses  as  clearly 
the  Christian's  doubts,  and  displays  so  vividly 
his  hopes,  as  the  sweet  songs  of  David.  So  in 
the  services  of  the  Church,  the  hymn,  with  its 
intensified  expression,  fervent  spirit,  and  warm 
emotion,  flashes  conviction  to  the  doubting  heart, 
and  kindles  to  a  sacred  glow  man's  holiest 
thoughts. 

The  meeting  for  prayer  and  sacred  song, 
like  that  unerring  thermometer  of  the  body,  the 
pulse,  displays  with  unfailing  accuracy  the  true 
condition  of  the  Church.  And  while  the  Church 
has  ever  remembered  the  influence  of  prayer  on 
its  prosperity,  it  has  often  forgotten  the  influ- 
ence of  its  hymns.  Yet  the  hymn  is  but  a 
prayer — a  prayer  lit  up  with  emotion,  made 
electric  and  persuasive  by  its  poetic  inspiration 
and  sweet  melody — a  prayer  partaking  more  of 
heaven  and  angels  than  earth  and  sinful  men. 

In  the  hymns  of  the  Church  we  find  the  pure 
gold  of  its  theology.  For  centuries,  from  the 
sacred  desk,  the  precious  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  illuminated  by  every  thing  that  human 
wisdom  could  contribute,  have  been  declared  to 
the  world.  But  it  has  been  left  to  the  songsters 
of  the  Church  to  embalm  the  central  thought 
of  these  teachings  in  hymns  of  worship  that, 
taught  at  a  mother's  knee,  or  learned  in  later 
years,  can  never  be  forgotten.  Hymns  that 
wing  their  way  from  lip  to  lip,  and  from  heart 
to  heart,  have  told  to  countless  myriads  in 
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sweetest  strains  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and  its 
most  precious  lessons.  What  sweeter  lesson 
could  be  learned  of  the  "atonement  through 
Christ"  than  is  expressed  in, 

"  There  is  1  fountain  filled  with  blood,"  etc? 

But  the  influence  of  hymns  rests  not  alone 
with  the  Christian.  As  the  most  effective  ap- 
peals of  the  Christian  religion  are  not  made  to 
the  head,  but  to  the  heart,  the  hymn,  tender  and 
inviting,  is  often  met  with  open  doors,  which 
were  closed  to  the  formal  sermon.  It  is  the 
boast  of  the(  largest  denomination  in  America 
that  the  Methodist  songs  have  done  more  for 
Methodism  than  its  pulpit.  Well  may  it  be. 
For  while  the  sermons  of  its  founders  have 
long  since  grown  musty  with  age,  and  are  as 
things  of  the  past,  the  hymns  of  Isaac  Watts 
and  Charles  Wesley  ring  out  to-day  as  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  warning  tones  and  exhorting  ap- 
peals. But  not  until  the  muster-roll  of  heaven 
is  called  shall  we  know  how  many  Christian 
warriors  have  been  summoned  to  the  battle  by 
the  hymns  of  the  Church,  and  .not  until  then 
what  has  been  the  influence  of  hymns  upon  the 
Christian,  the  Church,  and  the  world. 


WAS  HE  TEMPTED  AS  I  AM  ? 


IT  was  a  dark  November  day.  Without  the 
wind  moaned  pitifully  by,  and  the  rain  beat 
with  ceaseless  patter  against  the  windows.  The 
gloom  of  the  day  had  cast  a  shadow  over  every 
thing;  even  home  had  lost  some  of  its  bright- 
ness. I  remember  that  I  felt  cross  that  day, 
and,  instead  of  recalling  the  many  pleasant  things 
that  gladdened  life,  took  pleasure  in  remember- 
ing all  that  had  ever  made  it  disagreeable. 
Even  the  merry  click  of  the  sewing-machine, 
in  its  steady  march  over  the  long  seams,  had  no 
power  to  cheer  me,  and  I  vainly  attempted  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  was  the  most  miserable 
being  living.  My  sister,  a  bright-eyed,  mis- 
chievous girl  of  ten,  came  and  stood  beside  me, 
watching  the  metions  of  the  shining  needle 
very  much  in  the  same  way  that  she  would  had 
it  been  a  fairy.  The  look  and  action  annoyed 
me,  and  with  one  thoughtless,  spiteful  jerk,  I 
sent  the  flying  needle  into  fragments.  My 
critic's  brow  lowered. 

"  O,  Minnie  !"  she  cried,  "you  careless  girl  I 
See  what  you  have  done." 

"  I  could  not  help  it.  I  was  not  to  blame 
because  the  needle  broke." 

"Yes  you  were,  for  if  you  had  not  been 
angry  you  would  not  have  jerked  it  so.    I  am 
going  to  tell  ma,"  and  off  she  ran. 
True  to  her  word,  mamma  in  a  few  moments 


stood  beside  me,  her  gentle  face  clouded,  and 
her  blue  eyes  sorrowful. 

"My  daughter,"  said  the  low,  sweet  voice, 
tenderly  but  sadly,  "do  you  know  that  you  will 
ruin  yourself  by  yielding  to  such  temper  ?  not 
only  blast  your  hopes  for  this  life,  but  the  one 
that  is  to  come  ?" 

I  made  no  reply,  but  folding  iHy  work  hastily 
pushed  it  aside,  and  turned  away,  feeling  myself 
very  much  abused.  Mamma  was  cross,  Alice 
provoking,  the  machine  altogether  to  blame, 
and  I  the  innocent  victim  of  their  wrath.  Un- 
willing, however,  that  any  one  should  notice  my 
clouded  face,  I  selected  the  most  disagreeable 
work  I  could  find,  and,  going  down  to  the 
clothes-press,  began  to  pick  over  the  paper  rags. 
By  and  by  better  thoughts  came  to  me.  My 
conduct  of  the  morning  rose  before  me  in  its 
true  light,  and,  with  shame  and  sorrow,  I  re- 
membered my  anger  and  petulance.  I  had 
dared  to  hope  myself  a  child  of  Jesus,  but 
would  the  holy  and  sinless  Savior  ever  stoop 
to  own  one  so  weak  and  erring  ?  For  the  sake 
of  that  precious  hope,  a  hope  which  an  angel 
might  almost  covet,  martyrs  har'  walked  through 
fire  and  flame,  while  I  had  not  been  able^even 
to  control  my  temper. 

Suddenly  the  words,  "He  was  tempted  like 
unto  us  in  all  points,"  flashed  over  my.  brain, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  dear  Savior  was 
in  reality  tempted  like  me.  My  thoughts  went 
back  through  the  long  centuries  to  his  childhood 
among  the  sunny  hills  of  Judea.  I  saw,  or 
seemed  to  see,  that  strange  child,  from  whose 
soul-lit  eyes  already  looked  the  glory  of  a  divine 
mission,  moving  about  the  humble  home  of 
which  he  was  the  light.  I  heard  gentle  words 
falling  from  his  hallowed  lips,  and  longed  to  be 
one  of  the  home  circle,  that  I  might  hide  those 
precious  words,  as  diamonds,  in  the  inmost 
depths  of  my  soul.  I  marked  the  matchless 
dignity  and  grace  with  which  he  bore  the  little 
trials  and  petty  cares  of  every-day  life.  A  vision 
of  his  patient  meekness  while  wandering  from 
city  to  city,  homeless  and  poor,  and  of  that 
angelic  love  and  pity,  which  could  say  of  his 
murderer,  in  the  anguish  of  a  dying  hour,  "  Fa- 
ther) forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,"  rose  before  me,  as  I  compared  my  life  with 
my  Savior's  spotless  life.  Ah  me  !  how  fearful 
was  the  contrast  between  my  quick,  impatient 
temper,  my  sensitiveness,  making  reproof  so 
unpleasant  to  me,  my  careless  habits,  grieving 
mamma  and  annoying  the  whole  family,  and  the 
Savior's  patience  and  long-suffering.  Yes,  I 
sorrowfully  thought,  the  gulf  between  Christ's 
character  and  mine  is  as  wide  and  impassable 
as  eternity. 
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"But  be  was  tempted,"  said  the  holy  Word, 
"like  unto  us  in  all  points,"  aid  softly  as  an 
angel  voice  came  the  sweet  thought,  your  Sav- 
ior never  yielded  to  sin,  but  he  felt  its  power. 
He  knew  how  fiercely  the  poor  heart  must 
struggle  with  its  fatal  strength,  and  as  he  knows 
your  weakness'  so  he  will  grant  to  you  his 
strength.  Riling  with  a  prayer  upon  any  Hps, 
I  laid  aside  my  finished  work  resolted  to  do 
better  in  future. 

Years  have  fled,  but  those  words  have  all 
their  old  music,  and  in  hours  of  darkness  they 
return  as  a  shield  between  me  and  the  tempter. 


HEAVEN. 


Q,  la*D  of  tight,  or  near  or  tot. 

No  bard  or  prophet  tells ; 
We  only  know  'tis  heaven  where 

The  loving  Savior  dwells  I 

Our  clouded  senses  fail  to  trace 
The  pictured  glimpse  of  thee ; 

We  only  know  the  landscape's  fair 
That  eyes  of  angels  see. 

We  only  feel  in  hearts  that  ache, 

And  souls  that  upward  soar, 
That  broken  links  of  Christian  love 

Am  parted  there  no  mote. 

His  children  there,  from  East  to  West, 

And  ocean's  farthest  strand, 
Of  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue. 

One  family  shall  stand. 

And  there  the  poet  pines  no  more 

For  praise's  perfect  speech, 
With  lips  whose  lisping  utterances 

The  shining  seraphs  teach. 

And  there  earth's  gathered  choristers 

In  music's  home  shall  sing, 
And  all  earth's  hinted  harmonies 

In  perfect  chords  shall  ring. 

Across  the  anguish  of  the  earth 
Oblivion's  hand  shall  sweep, 

And  prayers  no  more  shall  plead  for  us 
Whose  eyes  forget  to  weep ; 

And  toiling  hands  forever  rest, 
And  empty  hearts  are  filled,  , 

With  peace  of  God  forever  calmed, 
And  cares  forever  stilled. 

Omnipotence  in  nature  veiled, 

Unclouded  there  shall  be, 
And  face  to  face  the  pare  in  heart 

The  King  in  beauty  see. 

O,  land  of  light,  we  long  to  see 

The  gleaming  of  thy  walls, 
As  he  who  waits  the  morning  longs 

To  hear  thy  warder  call 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


I  soon  shall  see  the  visions 

Hidden  from  earthly  eyes ; 
I  soon  shall  pierce  the  mysteries 

Beyond  the  azure  skies  j 
I  soon  shall  float  familiar 

Amid  the  shining  stars, 
And  gaze  on  glories  brighter 

Than  grid  the  sunset's  bars. 

I  soon  shall  know  why  trials 

Were  given  me  on  earth ; 
Why  life  is  one  long  striving 

After  a  holier  birth ; 
Why  hearts  are  always  yearning 

And  never,  never  filled ; 
Why  every  warm  emotion 

Is  ever,  ever  chilled ; 

Why  the  soul  is  ever  longing 

For  happiness  and  love, 
While  doubts  and  fears  are  thronging 

Where'er  our  feet  may  rove j  , 
Why  our  hearts  are  ever  springing 

To  reach  to  higher  ways. 
And  the  thorns  are  ever  clinging 

Where'er  we  fix  our  gaze. 

I  shall  know  what  petty  troubles 

Caused  me  such  grief  on  earth ; 
What  a  very  sea  of  bubbles 

Checked  all  my  joy  and  mirth ; 
What  a  narrow  faith  I  followed. 

What  blind,  blind  eyes  were  mine, 
When  I  murmured  at  correction 

From  a  Hand  that  was  divine  1 

I  shall  look  with  pitying  vision 

On  my  friends  within  the  vail, 
To  see  what  very  shadows 

Make  their  earthly  spirits  quail ;  • 
To  hear  the  bitter  wailing 

When  Death  invades  their  hearth, 
And  their  smiles  and  songs  of  gladness 

Over  a  baby's  birth  1 

I  shall  know  their  life,  at  longest, 

Is  but  a  passing  breath, 
And  that  Love  is  far  the  strongest 

When  wrestling  with  Death ; 
And  that  God  had  never  made  us 

With  these  loving  hearts  below. 
To  have  tempted  and  betrayed  us 

To  a  life  of  utter  woe. 

O,  Friends  1  I  shall  be  wiser 

Than  the  greatest  Sage  that  lives; 
1  shall  comprehend  the  value 

Of  each  gift  our  Father  gives ; 
I  shall  know  the  boundless  mysteries 

That  Heaven  and  Earth  divide, 
And  how  Love  attains  fulfillment, 

When  I  reach  the  Other  Side  I 
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CARRIE'S  SECRET. 


""II  THY,  pet,  what  are  you  doing?"  said 
W  Mrs.  Clayton  as  she  entered  her  sister's 
sitting-room,  where  Carrie  Strong  was  curled 
up  in  a  large  arm-chair  surrounded  by  work- 
basket,  bits  of  cloth,  etc.,  aad  seemed  so  in 
tently  fashioning  a  garment  that  she  did  not 
notice  her  aunt's  entrance. 

"Why,  auntie,  is  that  you?  Do  come  and 
give  your  pet  a  kiss,  for,  you  see,  I  can 't  get  up." 

"  As  your  gracious  majesty  sits  enthroned,  I 
suppose  I  must  obey.  But,  Carrie,  you  have 
not  yet  told  me  what  you  are  so  very  busy 
about  Is  Lady  Dolidrum  going  to  the  sea-side, 
and  are  you  making  her  a  new  outfit?" 

"  Lady  Dolidrum  I  Why,  you  know  that  was 
Harry's  name  for  my  beautiful  Lady  Isabella 
Fayl    But  I  am  not  working  for  her  now.  It 
is  a  great  secret  what  I  am  doing,  but  you  may 
guess  if  you  can." 
"  A  nigbt-slip  for  pussie." 
"  Now,  auntie,  you  are  making  fun." 
"  Well,  but  did  n't  I  see  a  little  girl  one  even- 
ing putting  baby's  nigbt-slip  on  pussie  ?" 

"O,  Aunt  Mary,  did  you  see  that?  Was  n't 
it  funny  when  I  got  it  all  drawn  up  round  the 
neck  with  kitty's  two  front  paws  through  the 
sleeves,  and  then  laid  her  down  on  the  pillow 
beside  Lilly?  I  was  playing  Red  Ridinghood, 
and  kilty  was  the  wolf  covered  up  in  bed." 

"It  was  rather  comical,  Birdie,  and  you  are 
so  good  at  inventions  that  I  can 't  begin  to 
guess  what  you  are  busy  about  now,  so  you 
will  have  to  tell  me." 

"Well,  if  I  whisper  my  secret  to  you,  will 
you  promise  not  to  tell  any  one  ?" 

"O,  of  course  not  I  I  will  keep  as  still  as  a 
mouse  about  it." 

"  Well,  you  must  know,  auntie,"  said  Carrie, 
with  a  very  grave  face,  "that  mother  took  me 
the  other  day  to  see  a  poor  sick  woman  who 
had  a  little  baby,  and  the  poor  thing  had  noth- 
ing on  but  a  lorn  slip  and  an  ok)  piece  of  flan- 
nel wrapped  round  it,  so  I  got  nurse  to  cot  me 
out  a  new  one  just  like  Lilly's,  and  I  am  trying 
ever  so  hard,  whenever  mother  goes  out,  to  get 
it  done,  ready  to  take  when  she  goes  there 
again.  Won't  it  be  a  nice  surprise,  for  them 
all?" 

"  But,  darling,  what  first  made  you  think  of 
working  yourself  for  the  poor  baby?" 


"Why,  you  see,  Miss  Wood,  our  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  tokt  us  all  about  a  good  woman 
named  Dorcas,  who  used  to  make  garments  for 
the  poor.  And  mamma,  you  know,  is  all  the 
time  doing  something  for  them." 

Dear  little  Carrie  I  she  was  but  eight  years 
old,  and  such  a  roguish  little  elf  that  her  Aunt 
Mary  never  Imagined  her  capable  of  possessing 
such  a  tender,  thoughtful  heart  It  also  taught 
her  a  lesson  j  for  she  saw  bow  good  seed  righily 
sown  may  early  take  root,  spring  up  and  bear 
good  fruit,  and  feared  that  she  had  not  set  as 
perfect  an  example  before  her  children  as  her 
sister  was  daily  doing.  After  a  few  moments' 
thoughtfulnesa  she  pleasantly  said: 

"  Well,  Carrie,  as  your  dear  mamma  is  out, 
and  you  are  as  busy  as  a  bee,  I  think  I  must 
go  home  now  and  tell  your  cousin  Ltzxie  what 
an  industrious  little  girl  you  are." 

"  O,  auntie  dear,  do  n't  go  just  yet ;  mamma 
will  be  liome  in  a  few  moments  I  am  sure ! 
There  she  comes  now,  for  I  hear  her  step;  O, 
do  help  me  to  scramble  away  these  things!" 
and  away  flew  Carrie  up  to  the  nursery  with  her 
arms  full  of  work. 

"Why,  sister  Mary,  are  you  here  alone?" 
said  Mrs.  Strong  as  she  entered  the  sitting- 
room,  "  Where  is  Carrie  ?  Does  n't  she  know 
that  you  are  here?" 

"  Yes,  she  has  been  with  me,  but  she  just  ran 
off  to  the  nursery  about  something." 

While  they  were  talking  in  came  Carrie  with 
her  great  wax  doll,  looking  as  demure  as  possi- 
ble, but  with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  eyes 
whenever  she  glanced  toward,  her  Aunt  Mary. 

"  From  your  looks  I  imagine  you  two  have 
some  great  secret.  Won't  you  tell  me  what 
it  is?" 

"O,  Carrie,  you  know,  is  always  plotting 
something  1"  replied  Aunt  Mary. 
"  Hush,  hush,  auntie  I  Do  n't  you  tell." 
"Why,  Birdie,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  your 
secret,  for  it  is  such  a  real  good  one  that  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  keep  it  till  the  very 
last  minute." 

"Last  minute  1  ak,  then  I  suppose  you  will 
tell  me  some  time,  so  I  will  be  ever  so  patient. 
I  guess,  though,  it  baa  something  to  do  with 
dollie  and  dress-making,  for  that  arm-chair  looks 
very  suspicious  of  cutting  out" 

Carrie  gave  a  frightened  look  at  the  chair  for 
fear  that  she  had  left  some  of  her  work  behind, 
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but  there  were  only  the  scissors  and  a  few 
scraps  lying  round,  so  she  laughed  merrily  over 
her  mother's  guess  and  said : 

"Why,  that  is  just  what  Aunt  Mary  thought ; 
but  I  assured  her  that  I  was  not  working  for 
Lady  Isabella  Fay.  Only  think,  mother,  she 
called  Iter  'Lady  Dolldrum  !'  That  ridiculous 
name  of  Harry's,  I  am  sure,  will  stick  to  her." 

As  she  ran  off  to  her  play,  Mrs.  Clayton  re- 
marked to  her  sister:  "What  a  lovely  child 
that  is  of  yours  t  There  seems  such  an  odd 
mixture  in  her  of  the  grave  and  the  mischiev- 
ous— at  one  time  there  is  so  much  thoughtful 
dignity  about  her,  at  other  times  she  is  so  art- 
less and  roguish  that  you  can  hardly  give  her 
credit  for  much  thought.  Yet,  in  all  her  moods, 
she  is  so  winning  and  lovable.  I  do  wish  my 
Lizzie  had  as  sweet  a  disposition  as  she  has." 

"She  has,  indeed,  a  lovely  disposition,  and 
often  surprises  me  by  some  thoughtful  act  far 
beyond  her  years.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
her  last  Tuesday,  when  I  took  her  to  see  a  poor, 
sick  woman ;  she  showed  so  much  feeling." 

On  hearing  this,  her  sister  felt  tempted  to  tell 
what  Carrie  was  now  doing,  but  remembering, 
in  time,  her  promise,  she  only  replied : 

"Yes,  she  has,  indeed,  a  tender  heart,  and 
shames  me  into  being  more  thoughtful  for 
others  than  I  have  been.  It  is  the  little  ones 
who  often  lead  us  by  the  hand,  and  'praise  is 
perfected'  from  their  artless  mouths.  I  must 
go  now.  Do  come  round  soon  to  see  me,  and 
tell  Carrie  she  must  spend  the  afternoon  with 
her  cousin  Lizzie.  There  comes  Carrie  her- 
self. 

"  Carrie,  I  have  just  been  asking  your  mother 
to  let  you  spend  the  afternoon  with  us.  You 
can  bring  your  work  too,  you  know,"  said  her 
aunt,  giving  a  peculiar  look,  which  Carrie  read- 
ily understood. 

That  afternoon,  Carrie,  with  a  good  deal  of 
mystery  in  her  manner,  and  having  what  her 
mother  thought  a  pretty  large  bundle  of  work 
for  such  a  little  girl,  started  for  her  aunt's. 

"O,  auntie!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  can't  be- 
gin to  think  what  a  time  I  had  getting  here. 
Mother  had  so  much  curiosity  about  my  bundle 
of  work.  And,  then,  Harry,  up  to  mischief, 
came  near  spoiling  all,  for  he  teased  me  so  about 
Lady  Dolldrum,  and  sewing  for  her  ladyship, 
that  I  came  near  letting  my  secret  out  What 
a  tease  that  boy  is,"  said  Carrie,  with  a  sigh,  as 
if  she  were  a  young  lady  out  of  her  teens,  and 
not  often  up  to  roguish  mischief  herself. 

For  a  while,  with  some  help  from  her  aunt, 
upon  a  difficult  part  which  she  could  not  do  all  by 
herself,  Carrie  sewed  quite  industriously.  But 
her  cousin  Lizzie,  a  restless,  impatient  body,  was 


not  content  until  she  had  enticed  her  off  into 
the  play-room.  There  they  had  a  merry  lime 
till  tea  was  ready.  After  which  Carrie  went 
home. 

Though  her  work  progressed  but  slowly,  the 
garment  was  nearly  all  completed  by  herselfj 
and  just  in  time  to  go  with  her  mother  again  to 
see  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Strong  had  a  little  basket  full  of  nice 
things,  and  expected  to  have  some  help  from 
Carrie  in  taking  it  to  the  sick  woman,  but  when 
she  entered  the  room,  equipped  for  the  walk,  bet 
mother  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  Carrie,  have  you  that  mysterious  bun- 
dle again,  and  larger  than  ever  1  What  does  it 
all  mean  ?  Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  your 
secret  that  I  had  forgotten  all  about  ?  If  so, 
you  have  kept  it  wobdernilly  welL  Won't  you 
tell  it  to  me  now,  darling  ?" 

"Just  wait  a  little  while  longer,  mamma,  and 
then  you  shall  know  all  about  it" 

The  child  had  such  a  bright,  happy  look,  as 
she  walked  by  her  mother's  side,  she  felt  sure 
Carrie's  well-kept  secret  must  be  a  good  one. 

When  they  reached  the  tenement  house,  they 
had  to  mount  a  rough  flight  of  stairs  before 
reaching  the  sick  woman's  room.  There  they 
found  her  still  quite  feeble,  but  propped  up  in 
bed  trying  to  do  a  little  sewing,  fixing  over  some 
old  garments  that  had  been  given  to  her.  The 
baby  was  lying  by  her,  but  with  no  better  gar- 
ments upon  her,  and  had  such  a  pinched,  cold 
look  that  Carrie  felt  happy  she  had  worked  so 
hard  in  getting  the  new  slips  made.  The  nurse 
had  given  her  some  of  Lilly's  outgrown  flannel, 
and  her  aunt,  two  little  sacks.  As  she  un- 
rolled all  these  things,  and  laid  them  by  the 
baby,  her  mother  was  greatly  surprised,  and 
could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  Carrie  bad 
made  the  little  slips  herself. 

Tears  came  into  the  poor  woman's  eyes,  as 
she  thanked  her  and  said : 

"  Dear  little  lady,  I  hope  you  will  always  be 
so  kind  and  thoughtful  for  the  poor  and  needy. 
May  the  good  Lord  bless  you  as  one  of  bis  lit- 
tle lambs  1" 

Mrs.  Strong's  heart  was  also  touched  by  her 
dear  child's  thoughtfulness,  and,  as  they  walked 
home,  she  said : 

"Darling,  your  secret,  so  well  carried  out, 
has  made  me  feel  very  happy,  for  it  was  on  the 
principle  of  'not  letting  the  right  hand  know 
what  the  left  hand  doeth.'  That  is,  dear,  not 
talking  about  or  making  a  boast  of  doing  good, 
I  trust  that  you  will  always  be  kind  to  the  poor. 
And  remember  what  the  Holy  Bible  says:  'It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  and 
that '  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver.' " 
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THS  CHILDREN'S  RRPOSITORT. 


TWO  RULES,  AND  HOW  THEY 
WORKED. 


"  TTERE  are  two  rules  for  you,  Fred,"  said 

*■  -L  Giles  Warner,  looking  up  from  the  pa- 
per he  was  reading,  and  addressing  a  younger 
brother,  who  was  sitting  by  the  stove  playing 
with  a  favorite  dog. 

"  Well,  what  are  they  ?  let 's  have  them,"  said 
Fred,  suspending  his  sport  with  the  dog. 

"The  first  is,  'Never  get  vexed  with  any 
thing  you  can  help.'  The  second  is,  'Never 
get  vexed  with  any  thing  you  can 't  help.'  " 

"  Are  not  those  rules  as  applicable  to  you  as 
to  me  ?"  inquired  Fred  archly. 

"  No  doubt  of  that,"  replied  Giles,  good-hu- 
moredly;  "but  then  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
hand  over  a  piece  of  good  advice  to  another 
than  to  keep  it  for  one's  own  personal  use.  It 
is  a  kind  of  generosity  that  do  n't  require  any 
self-denial."   Fred  laughed. 

"But  what  say  you  to  these  rules?"  contin- 
ued Giles ;  "  how  would  it  work  if  we  adopted 
them?" 

"  I  think  they  take  a  pretty  wide  and  clean 
sweep,"  said  Fred.  "  They  do  n't  leave  a  fellow 
any  chance  at  all  to  get  vexed." 

"  That  might  be  an  objection  to  them,"  said 
Giles,  "if  any  one  was  wiser,  better,  or  hap- 
pier for  getting  vexed.  I  think  they  are  sensi- 
ble rules.  It  is  foolish  to  vex  ourselves  about 
any  thing  that  can  be  helped.  Let  us  assist 
each  other  to  remember  and  obey  these  two 
simple  rules.   What  say  you?" 

"  I  'II  agree  to  it,"  said  Fred,  who  was  usually 
ready  to  agree  to  any  thing  his  brother  proposed, 
if  it  was  only  proposed  good-humoredly. 

"  That 's  too  bad  1"  exclaimed  Fred  the  next 
morning  while  making  preparation  for  school. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Giles. 

"I  have  broken  my  shoe-string,  and  it  is 
vexatious ;  I 'm  in  such  a  hurry." 

"It  is  vexatious,  no  doubt,"  replied  Giles, 
"but  you  must  not  get  vexed;  for  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  can  be  helped.  You  can  find 
a  string  in  the  left  corner  of  the  upper  drawer 
in  mother's  bureau." 

"  That 's  true,"  said  Fred,  as  he  started  for 
the  string,  quite  restored  to  good  humor. 

Several  opportunities  occurred  during  the 
day  for  putting  in  practice  the  ne'wly  adopted 
rules.   The  best  was  this : 

In  the  evening  Giles  broke  the  blade  of  his 
knife,  while  whittling  a  hard  piece  of  wood. 

"It  can't  be  helped,"  said  Fred,  "so  you 
must  not  get  vexed  about  it." 

"  It  might  have  been  helped,"  said  Giles, 
"  but  I  can  do  better  than  to  fret  about  it.  I 
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can  learn  a  lesson  of  care  for  the  future  which 
may  some  day  save  a  knife  more  valuable  than 
this.  The  rules  work  well.  Let 's  try  them 
to-morrow." 

The  next  morning  Fred  devoted  an  hour 
before  school  to  writing  a  composition.  After 
he  had  written  half  a  dozen  lines  his  mother 
called  him  off  to  do  something  for  her.  During 
his  absence  his  sister  Lucy  made  use  of  his  pen 
and  ink  to  write  her  name  in  a  school-book. 
In  doing  this,  she  carelessly  let  fall  a  drop  of 
ink  on  the  page  he  was  writing.  Fred  returned 
while  she  was  busily  employed  in  doing  what 
she  could  to  repair  the  mischief. 

"  You  have  made  a  great  blot  on  my  compo- 
sition," he  exclaimed,  looking  over  her  shoulder. 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  It," 
said  Lucy. 

Fred  was  so  vexed  that  he  would  have  an- 
swered his  sister  very  roughly  if  Giles  had  not 
here  interposed. 

"Take  care,  Fred;  you  know  the  thing  is 
done  and  can 't  be  helped." 

Fred  tried  hard  to  suppress  his  vexation.  "  I 
know  it  was  an  accident,"  he  said  pleasantly, 
after  a  brief  struggle  with  himself. 

Lucy  left  the  room  and  Fred  sat  down  again 
to  his  composition.  After  a  moment  he  looked 
up.  "  No  great  harm  is  done  after  ail,"  he  said ; 
"  two  or  three  alterations  are  much  needed,  and 
if  I  write  it  over  again  I  can  make  them." 

"  So  much  for  a  cool  head  and  not  getting 
vexed,"  said  Giles,  laughing.  "  Our  rule  works 
well." 

At  night  Fred  tore  his  pants  while  climbing 
over  a  fence.   "  That 's  too  bad  I"  he  said. 

"It  can  be  helped,"  said  Giles;  "they  can 
be  mended." 

"The  way  to  help  it  is  what  troubles  me," 
said  Fred.  "  I  do  n't  like  to  ask  mother,  she 
has  so  much  to  do." 

Giles  proposed  that  he  should  get  over  his 
difficulty  by  asking  Lucy  to  do  the  job  for  him, 
as  her  mother  had  taught  her  to  mend  very 
neatly.  Fred  was  not  at  first  disposed  to  adopt 
this  measure.  He  knew  that  Lucy  disliked 
mending  very  much,  and  was  afraid  she  would 
be  cross  if  he  asked  her  to  do  it,  but  at  last 
decided  to  run  the  risk  of  that  They  found 
Lucy  busily  employed  with  a  piece  of  embroid- 
ery and  quite  absorbed  with  her  work.  Fred 
looked  significantly  at  Giles  when  he  saw  his 
sister  was  employed;  but  he  concluded  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  must  make  a  bold 
push. 

"  I  wish  to  ask  a  great  favor  of  you,  Lucy, 
but  I  fear  I  have  come  in  the  wrong  time,"  said 
Fred. 
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"  What  do  you  want?"  Mid  Lucy. 

"lam  almost  afraid  to  tett  you.  It's  too  bad 
to  ask  you  to  do  what  I  know  yon  dislike." 

"You  are  a  good  while  getting  at  what  is 
wanted,"  said  Lucy,  lasgMng.  "Come,  out 
with  it" 

Fred,  thus  encouraged,  held  ap  his  foot  and 
displayed  the  rent 

"Well,  take  them  off;  I  will  do  wry  best," 
said  Lucy,  cheerfully. 

"You  are  a  dear,  good  sister,"  said  Fred. 
"  When  I'  saw  what  you  were  about,  I  thought 
you  would  not  be  willing  to  do  it" 

"  My  uncommon  amiability  quite  puzzles  you, 
does  it?"  said  Lucy,  laughing.  "I  shall  have 
to  let  you  into  the  secret  To  teH  the  truth,  I 
have  been  thinking  all  day  what  I  could  do  for 
you  in  return  for  your  not  getting  vexed  with 
me  for  blotting  your  composition,  so  now  you 
have  it." 

"So  much  for  our  rules,"  exclaimed  Giles 
triumphantly.   "  They  work  to  a  charm." 

"  What  rules  ?"  inquired  Lucy. 

"  We  most  tell  Lucy  all  about  it,"  said  Giles. 

They  did  tell  her  all  about  it,  and  the  result 
was  that  she  agreed  to  join  them  ia  trying  the 
new  rules. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  FOX. 


"  T  AM  glad  of  one  thing  I"   She  spoke  out 
J.  suddenly,  a  sigh  of  relief  following  the 

sentence.   It  was  little  Helen.   She  had  been 

sitting  very  still  for  a  good  while,  holding  a 

picture-book  in  her  hand. 
"Glad  of  what?" 

"  That  I  am  not  a  hen,"  she  answered,  lifting 
her  serious  eyes  to  mine. 

"Not  a  hen  I  why,  darling,  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

She  brought  me  the  book,  and  I  saw  at  a 
glance  what  had  disturbed  the  quiet  of  her 
mind.  The  picture  of  a  mother-hen  frightened 
at  the  appearance  of  a  fox,  was  on  the  open 
page. 

"  Poor  thing,  how  scared  she  is  t"  said  the 
child  tenderly.    "  Will  the  fox  eat  her  up  ?" 

"  Unless  she  can  escape  him,"  I  answered. 

"  O,  I 'm  glad  I 'm  not  a  hen,  to  be  frightened 
or  killed  by  a  fox  1   It  is  so  dreadfull" 

And  I  saw  a  little  shiver  run  over  her.  "  May 
be  you  are  in  as  much  danger  as  the  hen,"  I 
said. 

"  Me  ?  There  are  no  foxes  about  here.  Why 
do  you  say  that,  mamma  ?  And,  anyhow,  a  fox 
would  n't  hurt  a  little  girl." 

"I  heard  Mrs.  Claire  say  something  about 
foxes  when  she  was  here  yesterday." 


"  What  did  she  say,  mamma  r*' 

"  She  said  take  care  of  the  little  foxes." 

"O,  yes !  I  remember  now;  and  I  couldn't 
help  wondering  what  she  meant" 

41  She  did  n't,  of  coarse,  mean  live  foxes  Ant 
ran  about  in  the  woods." 

« I  knew  that  she  did  n't  uaean  them.  Art 
there  any  other  kinds  of  foxes  t" 

•Yea." 

"What kind?   Where  are  they r" 
"  Inside  of  you." 

"  O,  mother  1"  Hetca  exclaimed,  a  tremor  of 
surprise  in  her  voice.   "  Foxes  maids  of  we?" 

"  Yes,  my  darling ;  and  yon  are  hi  as  mnch 
danger  as  the  bird  yon  so  pitied  just  now." 

There  was  a  half-scared,  half-wondering  ex- 
pression in  my  little  girl's  face. 

"O,  I  understand  I"  she  said,  a- faint  tank 
playing  about  her  Hps.  "By  foxes  yoa  mesa 
naughty  feelings." 

"Yes,  foxes  are  cruel  and  cunning.  They 
hurt  and  destroy.  You  know  how  cruel  Herod 
was ;  how  he  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the  chil- 
dren that  were  in  Bethlehem  from  two  yean 
and  under ;  and  how  oar  Lord  called  his  name- 
sake and  Imitator  "  that  fox." 

"  O,  yes  !  I  remember.  And  was  it  because 
he  was  cruel  that  he  was  called  a  fox  ?" 

"Yes.  The  evil  and  cruel  feelings,  repre- 
sented by  foxes  in  nature,  had  destroyed  all  the 
kind  and  compassionate  feelings  in  his  heart, 
and  made  him  inwardly  as  cunning  and  creel  as 
a  fox.  And  this  same  thing  is  happening  now, 
every  day.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  people- 
children  even — who  appeared  to  me  more  like 
foxes  than  lambs  ;  more  like  hawks  than  doves, 
they  were  so  full  of  anger  and  cruelty  toward 
each  other.  O,  my  child,  take  care  of  the  fox! 
Don't  let  him  get  in  among  the  gentle  and 
loving  things  of  your  soul,  or  he  will  hurt,  and, 
it  may  be,  destroy  them." 


Kind  and  gentle  I  mist  be. 
All  from  hate  and  envy  free ; 
Slow  to  strive,  quick  to  forgive- 
Full  of  love  as  I  can  live. 
Kind  and  gentle,  I  must  pray 
To  be  led  in  wisdom's  way — 
To  be  kept  from  every  sin, 
Hand  without  and  heart  within. 
Kind  and  gentle,  I  must  try 
Jesus-like  to  live  and  die, 
Doing  good  in  every  thing, 
When  I  work,  or  pray,  or  sing. 

Kind  and  gentle,  I  must  learn 
Right  to  do,  and  Wrong  to  spam, 
Truth  to  seek,  and  Error  shun, 
Folly  lost,  and  Wisdom  won. 
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Be  Pleasant  at  Home.— A  just  appreciation  of 
this  duty  would  teach  the  practice  of  what  is  good 
and  amiable  at  home  and  abroad.  To  be  pleasant  to 
those  who  are  as  pure  as  any  sensible  person  would 
desire  the  inmates  of  his  home  to  be,  requires  that 
one's  character  be  spotless — that  his  presence  be 
redolent  only  of  that  which  is  congenial  to  the  taste 
of  the  tender-hearted  and  lovely.  No  delicate,  re- 
fined spirit  can  be  happy  when  it  hears  gross  pro- 
fanity from  the  lips  which  plighted  love  has  taught  it 
to  kiss ;  or  when  it  realizes  that  its  own  society  is 
often  of  choice  exchanged  for  that  of  the  depraved 
and  wicked. 

Besides,  there  must  be  a  sense  of  similar  tastes 
and  common  innocence  and  purity,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  mutual  appreciation  and  whole  hearted 
trust  and  love.  How  would  a  pure-hearted  wife,  or 
daughter,  or  sister  feel  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of 
the  profane  and  abandoned?  Does  she  not  feel 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  repugnance  when  she 
is  in  the  company  of  one  soch,  though,  to  the  sorrow 
of  her  heart,  she  knows  that  that  one  is  her  husband, 
father,  or  brother  f 

But  to  be  pleasant  at  home  requires  the  exhibition 
of  constant  love  and  sympathy.  This  leads  to  unfail- 
ing care  in  the  performance  of  those  many  duties  on 
which  the  welfare  of  the  family  depends.  It  prompts 
to  unselfish  effort  to  gratify  and  to  bless  one  another. 
It  secures  a  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  which 
prevents  any  unkind  or  ungrateful  words  or  tones, 
choosing  rather  to  suffer  than  to  occasion  suffering  in 
the  hearts  of  those  beloved.  It  estimates  good  hu- 
mor, gentle  smiles,  kind  words,  and  simple  tokens 
of  affectionate  care  and  thoughtfulness,  as  of  far 
greater  worth  than  fine  pictures  or  costly  presents  or 
splendid  furniture. 

Comparatively  few  in  society  know  how  much  of 
evil  and  unhappiness  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
pleasantness  at  home.  Sensitiveness,  fault-finding, 
selfishness,  and  obstinacy  make  the  association  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  one  a  perpetual  exhibition 
of  unlovely  tempers  and  discord.  Such  things  often 
drive  men  from  home  to  places  and  pleasures  from 
which  wise  and  faithful  wives  would  have  saved 
them ;  arid  the  same  things  often  wear  out  the  peace 
and  health,  and  hope  of  devoted  and  silently  suffer- 
ing wives.  Whenever  both  parties  are  habitually 
unpleasant  to  one  another,  home  becomes  a  shame 
and  a  torture  to  inmates  and  visitors.  The  influence 


of  such  things  on  the  taste,  character,  and  habits  of 
children  is  truly  deplorable. 

We  do  not  deny  that  unconverted  persons  often 
make  pleasant  partners  in  life,  but  in  such  cases  it 
will  always  be  found  that  they  practice  to  some  extent 
the  virtues  which  religion  comprises,  and  their  pleas- 
antness grows  out  of  this  practice!  By  far  the  wiser, 
safer  plan  for  all  is  to  choose  a  companion  for  life 
whose  heart  is  imbued  with  the  sweet  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity—whose love  is  purified  by  the  holy  influences 
of  that  charity  which  is  better  than  all  possible  trust 
and  expectation  without  lb 

Plain  Speaking.— We  would  by  no  means  always 
justify  plainness  of  speech.  Very  rude  things  may 
be  said  by  ill-tempered  or  disagreeable  people,  under 
the  guise  of  frankness.  "Faithful  are  the  wounds 
of  a  friend,"  but  in  most  cases  a  friend  may  refrain 
from  wounding.  The  sweet  charity  that  hopeth  all 
things,  will  usually  so  qualify  the  speech  that  it  shall 
not  offend  the  most  sensitive. 

But  there  are  times  when  it  is  real  Christian  kind- 
ness to  speak  very  plainly.  A  lady,  for  instance,  is 
interested  in  an  orphan  or  motherless  girl.  She 
teaches  her  in  the  Sunday-school ;  she  follows  her 
up  during  the  week,  she  prays  for  her,  she  loves  her. 
After  awhile  she  sees  the  fruit  of  her  labors,  in  the 
awakening  intellect,  in  the  reaching  out  after  a  purer 
life,  in  the  coming  of  the  soul  meekly  and  trustingly 
to  Jesus.  But  the  girl,  unused  to  the  refinements 
of  life,  untrained  from  earliest  years,  in  what  to  us 
are  necessities,  has,  perhaps,  uncouth  manners  or 
careless  habits.  She  may  not  be  tidy.  Neatness 
may  be  foreign  to  her  ideas  and  habits.  What  shall 
her  friend,  being  truly  her  friend,  do?  Hints  are 
useless,  for  a  hint  to  be  of  service  must  have  some- 
thing to  take  hold  of.  A  pin  can  not  be  driven  into 
a  stone-wall.  Yet  true  kindness  requires  that  some- 
thing shall  be  said  and  done.  Let  the  lady,  in  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  love,  and  in  the  most  delicate 
and  private  way  possible,  tell  the  person  of  her  neglect 
and  its  consequences.  It  will  not  be  pleasant  thus 
to  speak  plainly,  but  it  will  be  right  and  kind,  and  in 
some  cases  heroic. 

It  may  be  a  servant  who  offends  your  eye  by  the 
carelessness  of  her  attire.  "  I  must  dismiss  Bridget," 
says  the  wearied  housekeeper.  "Her  torn  dresses, 
her  slip-shod  shoes,  her  back  hair  forever  down,  are 
an  offense  to  me."   So  Bridget  goes,  and  begins  to 
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carry  her  slovenly  dress,  and  shoes,  and  hair  from 
house  to  house,  till  her  nomadic  tastes  are  so  devel- 
oped that  she  is  as  restless  as  the  wandering  Jew, 
and  as  baleful  as  a  malevolent  Banshee.  A  little 
judicious  plainness,  a  gentle  word,  spiced  with  a 
smile,  helped  along  perhaps  by  a  gift,  as  an  apron, 
or  a  paper  of  hair-pins,  has  kept  this  stone  from  roll- 
ing, and  irritating  with  its  friction  many  a  home. 

"Why  does  that  young  man  come  into  church 
late,  and  tramp  down  the  aisle  with  his  heavy  boots, 
disturbing  the  whole  congregation  ?  I  have  noticed 
him  for  several  weeks,"  said  a  lady  to  her  friend. 

"  I  will  ask  him,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Do  n't,  I  beg.   You  will  hurt  his  feelings." 

But  the  lady  knew  how  to  speak  without  "  hurting 
his  feelings,"  a  true  womanly  art  She  drew  from 
the  stranger  the  story  of  his  loneliness  in  the  city, 
of  his  bedridden  mother,  of  many  home  troubles 
and  cares,  and  finally  out  came  the  pathetic  burst  in 
broad  Scotch : 

"  I  canna  keep  from  the  kirk,  ma'am,  tho*  I  *m 
e'enamost  always  late,  and  I 'm  sair  fashed  in  tryin' 
to  gang  in  quietly." 

The  lady  went  to  work,  like  the  practical  Christian 
woman  she  was,  to  help  the  youth.  She  found  for 
him  work — for  his  mother,  a  neighbor  to  come  in 
and  assist  her,  and  soon  the  congregation  were  an- 
noyed no  more  by  the  nervous  tramp  up  the  aisle  of 
the  tardy  worshiper. 

I  have  indicated  two  or  three  instances  where  plain 
speaking  has  been  useful  We  can  all  think  of  many 
more.  But  it  can  never  be  so,  unless  it  is  first  sanc- 
tified ;  its  motive  love  to  God,  and  its  outflow  love 
to  man. 

Too  Exclusive  Attention  to  Business.— This 
world  of  ours  is  a  world  of  inflexible  commerce. 
Nothing  is  ever  given  away,  but  every  thing  is  bought 
and  paid  for.  If  by  exclusive  and  absolute  surrender 
of  ourselves  to  material  pursuits  we  materialize  the 
mind,  we  lose  that  class  of  satisfaction  of  which  the 
mind  is  the  region  and  the  source.  A  young  man  in 
business,  for  instance,  begins  to  feel  the  exhilarating 
glow  of  success,  and  deliberately  determines  to 
abandon  himself  to  the  delicious  whirl.  He  says  to 
himself:  "  I  will  think  of  nothing  but  business  till  I 
have  made  so  much  money,  and  then  I  will  begin  a 
new  life.  I  will  gather  round  me  books,  pictures, 
and  friends.  I  will  have  knowledge,  taste,  cultiva- 
tion, the  perfume  of  scholarship,  winning  speech  and 
graceful  manners.  He  bends  his  thoughts  down- 
ward and  nails  them  to  the  dust  Every  power, 
every  affection,  every  taste,  except  those  which 
his  particular  occupation  calls  into  play,  is  left  to 
starve.  Over  the  gates  of  his  mind  he*  writes  in 
letters  which  he  who  runs  may  read :  "  No  admit- 
tance except  on  business."  In  time  he  reaches  the 
goal  of  bis  hopes,  but  now  insulted  Nature  begins  to 
claim  her  revenge.  That  which  was  once  unnatural 
is  now  natural  to  him.  The  enforced  constraint  has 
become  a  rigid  deformity.  The  spring  of  his  mind 
is  broken.  He  can  no  longer  lift  his  thoughts  from 
the  ground.    Books,  art,  knowledge,  wise  discourse, 


and  the  amenities  of  friendship,  are  like  words  in  a 
strange  tongue.  To  the  hard,  smooth  surface  of  the 
soul,  nothing  genial,  graceful,  or  winning  will  cling. 
He  can  not  even  purge  his  voice  of  its  fawning  tone, 
or  pluck  from  his  face  the  mean,  money-getting  mask 
which  has  grown  there.  Amid  the  graces  and  orna- 
ments of  wealth  he  is  like  a  blind  man  in  a  picture- 
gallery.  That  which  he  hath  done  he  must  continue 
to  do.  He  must  accumulate  riches  which  he  can  not 
enjoy,  and  contemplate  the  dreary  prospect  of  grow- 
ing old  without  any  thing  to  make  age  venerable  or 
attractive.  Like  the  youth  in  the  Eastern  story, 
while  he  was  down  in  the  magician's  cave,  and  busy- 
ing himself  with  the  treasure  there,  the  door  of  the 
cavern  had  closed  upon  him  on  the  beautiful  things 
of  earth  and  heaven. 

There  is  nothing  stranger,  in  the  multitude  of 
human  inconsistencies  and  contrasts,  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ideal  of  life  which  men  form  to 
themselves,  and  the  reality  into  which  they  are  con- 
tent to  shape  their  actual  existence  and  its  practical 
ends  and  aims.  Every  one  who  looks  to  the  future 
at  all,  sees  before  him  when  he  enters  upon  his 
career,  be  it  high  or  humble,  some  fancied  haven, 
and  prays  for  favorable  winds  to  carry  him  there, 
and  where  he  is  quite  resolved,  if  luck  serves  him, 
to  drop  his  anchor  and  furl  bis  sails,  plowing  the 
troubled  seas  no  more.  How  few  ever  reach  that 
haven  of  rest ! 

Do  n't  Forget  the  Old  Folks  at  Home. — 
There  is  always  a  liability,  when  sons  and  daughters 
have  gone  away  from  the  home  of  their  childhood, 
and  have  formed  homes  of  their  own,  gradually  to 
lose  the  old  attachments  and  cease  to  pay  those  at- 
tentions to  their  parents  which  were  so  easy  and 
natural  in  the  olden  time.  New^uwociations,  new 
thoughts,  new  cares,  all  come  in,  filling  the  mind  and 
heart,  and,  if  special  pains  be  not  taken,  they  crowd 
out  the  old  loves.  This  ought  never  to  be.  You 
should  remember  that  the  change  is  with  you  and 
not  with  those  you  left  behind.  You  have  every 
thing  new,  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  present  and 
bright  in  the  future ;  their  hearts  cling  to  the  past, 
they  have  most  in  memory.  When  you  went  away, 
you  knew  not,  and  will  never  know  till  you  experi- 
ence it,  what  it  cost  them  to  give  you  up,  nor  what 
a  vacancy  you  left  behind.  They  have-not,  if  you 
have,  any  new  loves  to  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
Do  not,  then,  heartlessly  deprive  them  of  what  you 
still  can  give  of  attention  and  love. 

Visit  your  parents.  If  you  live  in  the  same  place, 
let  your  step  be,  perhaps  daily,  a  familiar  one  in  the 
old  home ;  if  you  are  miles,  yea,  many  miles  away, 
make  it  your  business  to  go  to  them.  In  this  matter 
do  not  regard  time  nor  expense;  the  one  is  well 
spent  and  the  other  will  be  fully,  yea,  a  hundred-fold 
repaid.  When  some  day  the  word  reaches  you, 
flashed  over  the  telegraph,  that  father  or  mother  has 
gone,  you  will  not  think  them  much,  those  hours  of 
travel  which  last  bore  you  to  their  side. 

Write  to  your  parents.  I  have  known  father  and 
mother  wait  with  sick  hearts  through  weary  months, 
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longing  that  some  word  might  reach  them  from  an 
absent  son.  They  have  watched  the  mails  till  in 
despair  they  have  ceased  to  expect  any  more,  and 
while  they  may  not  have  the  grief  of  a  great  bereave- 
ment, they  have  what  is  almost  as  bad,  the  bitter 
consciousness  that  they  are  not  in  mind  enough  even 
to  call  out  a  few  poor  lines  from  one  whose  infancy 
and  early  years  they  watched  with  sleepless  love. 
Sons  are  often  guilty  of  this  crime — I  can  not  call  it 
less — from  sheer  neglect  or  indolence.  While  an 
hour,  perhaps  a  few  moments,  would  suffice  to  write 
a  letter  which  would  give  unspeakable  satisfaction, 
they  let  months  and  even  years  slip  away  in  utter 
indifference  to  all  the  pain  they  are  causing.  O, 
how  full  is  many  a  mother's  heart  of  sorrow  and 
foreboding,  when  just  a  few  words  from  an  absent 
son  would  fill  it  with  joy  and  praise  1  Such  mdilfer- 
ence  or  neglect  is  shameful  and  wicked.  One  need 
not  wonder  that  sons  guilty  of  it  are  not  prospered, 
that  they  wait  in  vain  for  those  turns  of  fortune 
which  will  send  them  home,  as  they  dream,  to  sur- 
prise the  old  neighborhood  with  their  wealth.  Their 
thoughtlessness  has  been  productive  only  of  disaster. 

Keep  up  your  intercourse  with  father  or  mother ; 
do  not  deem  it  sufficient  to  write  when  something 
important  is  to  be  told ;  do  not  say,  "  No  news  is 
good  news."  If  it  be  but  a  few  lines,  write  them ; 
write,  if  it  be  only  to  say,  "  I  am  well,"  if  it  be  only 
to  send  the  salutation  that  says  they  are  "  dear,"  or 
the  farewell  that  tells  them  that  you  are  "affection- 
ate "  still.  The  little  messengers  shall  be  like  cask- 
ets of  jewels,  and  the  tears  that  fall  fondly  over  them 
will  be  treasures  for  you.  Say  with  a  warm-hearted 
v  son — 

"The  hills  may  tower,  the  wares  may  rise, 
And  roll  between  my  home  and  me ; 
Yet  shall  my  quenchless  memories 
Tom  with  nadying  lore  to  thee  I" 

Blushing. — What  is  there  more  mysterious  than 
a  blush,  that  a  single  word,  or  look,  or  thought 
should  send  that  inimitable  carnation  over  the 
cheek,  like  the  soft  tints  of  a  Summer  sunset? 
Strange  is  it  also  that  the  face  only — and  that  the 
human  face— is  capable  of  blushing;  that  the  hand 
or  foot  does  not  turn  red  from  modesty  or  shame, 
any  more  than  does  the  glove  or  sock  that  covers 
them.  It  is  the  face  that  bears  the  angel's  impress; 
it  is  the  face  that  is  Heaven.  The  blush  of  modesty 
that  tinted  woman's  face  when  first  she  awoke  in 
Eden's  sunny  land,  still  lingers  with  her  pure  daugh- 
ters. They  caught  it  from  the  rose,  for  all  the  roses 
were  first  white ;  but  when  Eve  plucked  one  of  the 
buds,  seeing  her  own  face,  more  fair  than  flowers, 
blushed,  and  cast  its  reflex  on  her  velvety  cheek. 
The  face  is  the  tablet  of  the  soul,  whereon  it  writes 
its  actions.  There  may  be  traced  all  the  intellectual 
phenomena,  with  a  confidence  amounting  to  a  moral 
certainty.  If  innocence  and  purity  look  outward 
from  within,  none  the  less  vice,  intemperance,  and 
debauchery  make  their  indelible  impression  upon  it 
Idiocy,  rage,  cowardice,  passion,  all  leave  their  traces 
deeper  even  than  the  virtues  of  modesty,  truth, 


chastity,  and  hope.  Even  beauty  itself  will  grow  more 
beautiful  from  the  pure  thoughts  that  arise  within  it 

Womanly  Modesty. — Man  loves  the  mysterious. 
A  cloudless  sky,  the  full-blown  rose,  leave  him  un- 
moved, but  the  violet  which  hides  its  blushing  beau- 
ties behind  the  bush,  and  the  moon  when  she  emerges 
from  beneath  a  cloud,  are  to  him  sources  of  inspira- 
tion and  pleasure.  Modesty  is  to  merit  what  shade 
is  to  figures  in  painting — it  gives  boldness  and  promi- 
nence. Nothing  adds  more  to  female  beauty  than 
modesty;  it  sheds  around  the  countenance  a  halo 
of  light  which  is  borrowed  front  virtue.  Botanists 
have  given  to  the  rosy  hue  which  tinges  the  cup  of 
the  white  rose  the  name  of  the  "maiden  blush." 
This  pure  and  delicate  hue  is  the  only  paint  Chris- 
tian virgins  should  use ;  it  is  the  richest  ornament 
A  woman  without  modesty  is  like  a  faded  flower, 
which  diffuses  an  unwholesome  odor,  and  which  the 
prudent  gardener  will  throw  from  him.  Her  destiny 
is  melancholy,  for  it  terminates  in  shame  and  repent- 
ance. Beauty  passes  like  the  flower  of  the  aloe, 
which  blooms  and  dies  in  a  few  hours,  but  modesty 
gives  the  female  character  charms  which  supply  this 
transitory  freshness  of  youth. 

A  Name  to  Live. — An  ancient  king  desirous  of 
living  by  some  good  deed  in  the  remembrance  of 
posterity,  ordered  a  light-house  to  be  erected  on  an 
exposed  part  of  the  coast,  and  his  name  to  be  en- 
graved on  it  The  architect,  coveting  a  similar  dis- 
tinction, but  not  daring  to  disobey  the  royal  mandate, 
wrote  the  monarch's  name  on  a  perishable  material 
which  resembled  the  stone  of  which  the  building  was 
composed,  while  he  secretly  engraved  his  own  name 
on  the  rock  beneath.  Years  rolled  away;  time  per- 
formed its  work;  and  the  next  generation  beheld 
the  name  of  the  artist  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
solid  marble. 

Behold  the  emblem  of  the  fame  of  the  Church. 
Other  institutions  are  on  the  surface;  time  will 
efface  their  records.  The  mightiest  empires  will 
crumble,  but  the  Church  will  live.  It  hath  a  name, 
of  which  Jehovah  hath  said,  "  I  have  graven  thee 
upon  the  palms  of  my  hands." 

Keeping  Children  at  Home.— Many  a  child 
goes  astray,  not  because  there  is  a  want  of  prayer  or 
virtue  at  home,  but  simply  because  home  lacks  sun- 
shine. A  child  needs  smiles  as  much  as  flowers 
need  sunbeams.  Children  look  little  beyond  the 
present  moment.  If  a  thing  displeases  they  are 
prone  to  avoid  it  If  home  is  the  place  where  faces 
and  words  are  harsh,  and  ■fault-finding  is  ever  in  the 
ascendant,  they  will  spend  as  many  hours  as  possible 
elsewhere.  Let  every  father  and  mother,  then,  try 
to  be  happy.  Let  them  look  happy.  Let  them  talk 
to  their  children,  especially  the  little  ones,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  happy. 

Fear  begets  falsehood ;  and,  as  fear  is  the  princi- 
pal instrument  in  procuring  family  obedience,  false- 
hood has  been  called,  with  striking  and  fearful  sig- 
nificance, "  the  epidemic  of  the  nursery." 
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Thk  Eaklt  Ybaks  op  Christianity.  By  E.  Dt 

JPressttta,  D.  £>.,  Author  of  "Jesus  Christ:  His 
Times,  Life,  and  Work,"  Translated  by  Annie 
Harwood.  The  Apostolic  Era.  I2*w.  Pp.  536. 
New  York:  Carlton  <*•  Lanakan.  Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock  *■  Walden. 

The  name  of  De  Pressensi  is  sufficient  Introduction 
to  any  work  that  may  appear  from  his  pen.  He  is 
nearly  as  well  known  in  this  country  as  in  Europe. 
His  "  Life  of  Christ,"  his  "  Religion  and  the  Reign 
of  Terror,"  and  his  *'  Rome  and  Italy  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Ecumenical  Council,"  have  made  his  name 
familiar  to  earnest,  thinking  Christians,  and  have 
made  him  beloved  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  in 
France  and  England  for  his  earnest  defense  of  pure, 
evangelical  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  infi- 
delity on  the  one  hand,  and  the  schemes  of  the 
Papacy  on  the  other.  He  was  born  in  due  time ;  he 
is  the  natural  antagonist  of  the  specious  infidelity 
of  Strauss  and  Renan,  and  of  the  ultramontaaism 
of  extreme  Popery.  The  equal  of  any  of  them  in 
ripe  scholarship,  and  in  the  richness  and  rhetorical 
finish  of  his  style,  he  is  superior  to  most  of  them  in 
the  power  of  patient  and  accurate  investigation,  and 
in  a  profound  and  fearless  consecration  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  He  is  not  a  bigot,  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  maintain  a  system  or  defend  a  theory,  baptizing 
them  in  advance  with  the  name  of  truth,  but  is  a 
lover  of  truth  in  itself,  ready  to  yield  preconceived 
notions  when  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  welcome 
the  truth  when  actual  investigation  and  criticism 
make  it  apparent  He  is  a  man  and  a  writer  for  the 
times,  willing  to  re-open  the  investigation  of  questions 
that  some  have  thought  closed,  and  to  follow  the 
inquirer  into  the  deepest  and  most  radical  criticism, 
provided  always  that  the  criticism  shall  be  honest, 
candid,  impartial,  aiming  at  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  In  this  spirit  he 
has  written  the  admirable  volume  that  lies  before  us. 
The  facts  of  apostolic  and  primitive  Christianity  de- 
mand re-investigation,  and  especially  restatement. 
The  fact  is,  every  age  must  make  its  own  literature, 
and  even  in  every  department  of  Christian. literature 
each  age  must  have  its  own  investigation  and  its  own 
statement  This  is  especially  true  in  our  own  earn- 
est, inquiring  age.  The  present  volume  is  only  the 
first  of  a  proposed  series,  embracing  a  second  volume, 
on  "  Martyrs  and  Apologists ;''  a  third,  on  "  Doctrine 
and  Heresies;"  and  a  fourth,  on  "The  Church  Wor- 
ship and  Christian  life."  The  whole  will  comprise 
a  thorough  study  of  primitive  Christianity.  To  illus- 
trate the  need  and  the  aim  of  this  new  study  of  old 
facts,  we  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  Preface  to 
the  English  edition  1 

"  Of  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  none  is  of  graver 
importance  than  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 


and  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  Every  thing 
points  inquiry  in  this  direction.  A  bold  criticism 
claims  the  right  to  snatch  from  our  hands  the  docu- 
ments of  this  great  history,  and  to  scatter  them  in 
fragments  to  the  winds.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
take  refuge  in  our  faith  as  in  an  inviolable  sanctuary ; 
we  must  establish  that  faith  on  solid  ground,  and 
produce  its  original  titles.  Our  part  is  not  to  linger 
on  the  shore,  lamenting  the  constraint  which  keeps 
us  there,  but  rather  to  abjure  the  false  dominion  of  a, 
faith  imposed  by  authority,  to  cross  the  stormy  sea, 
and  plant  our  feet  in  the  enemy's  country,  on  the: 
much-cultivated  soil  of  contemporary  criticism.  The 
fact  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  science,  hostile  to 
Christianity,  has  long  ago  left  the  lonely  height  from 
which  it  was  once  wont  to  bend  a  pitying  eye  upon 
the  ignorant  masses.  No  lips  take  up  in  our  day  the 
cry,  'Odi  profanutn  valgus ;'  every  one  feels  that 
such  a  motto  would  be  the  confession  of  weakness. 
The  law  of  most  democratic  reform  has  finally  asserted 
itself  in  the  world  of  thought ;  we  are  governed  by 
the  universal  suffrage  of  minds.  Therefore  science 
has  assumed,  in  its  hostility  to  Christianity,  a  popular 
form.  It  has  not  contented  itself  with  the  light, 
quivering  arrows,  as  piercing  as  they  were  brilliant, 
discharged  in  such  rapid  flight  by  the  great  satirist 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has  forged  other 
weapons;  it  has  transfused  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
the  results  of  criticism ;  it  has  coined  a  currency, 
which  circulates  from  hand  to  hand,  out.  of  those 
heavy  ingots  which  seemed  immovable  in  their  pon- 
derosity. While  in  Germany,  Strauss's  'Leben 
Jess*  has  been  read  and  pondered  in  cottages  and 
workshops,  men  in  France,  unaware  of  the  very 
existence  of  that  famous  book,  have  been  initiated 
into  its  conclusions.  M.  Renan 's  'Vie  de  Jesus' — 
circulated  by  thousands  of  copies — has  given  a  new 
popularity  to  the  results  of  negative  criticism,  by 
casting  them  into  a  poetic  mold. 

"Thus,  from  day  to  day,  a  form  of  skepticism  m 
being  developed  which  is  so  much  the  more  dangerous 
because  it  conceives  itself  better  informed.  It  is 
present  in  the  very  air  we  breathe ;  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  lightest  publications;  the  novel  and  the 
journal  vie  with  each  other  in  its  diffusion;  snort 
review  articles,  skilled  in  giving  grace  and  piquancy 
to  erudition,  furnish  it  with  arguments  which  appear 
weighty  because  they  are  so  in  comparison  with  the 
pleasantries  of  Voltaire.  Such  a  condition  of  things 
is  critical,  and  calls  for  grave  and  special  considera- 
tion. If  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  divinity  of 
Christianity  slumber  on  in  false  and  fatal  security, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  dearly  for  their  sloth- 
fulness  )  and  the  Church  and  mankind— which  have 
need  of  each  other— will  pay  dearly  for  it  also.  The 
voice  of  skepticism  will  alone  be  heard,  and  the 
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*  weeping  assertions  of  an  unbelief— often  more  cred- 
ulous than  bigotry — will  pass  for  axioms. 

"  There  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  ignorance  which 
extensively  prevails,  even  among  the  highly  cultivated, 
as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  Christianity.  This  is 
the  newest  of  themes,  because  that  which  has  fallen 
into  deepest  oblivion.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
best  method  of  defense  against  the  shallow  skepticism 
which  assails  us,  and  which  dismisses,  with  a  scorn- 
ful smile,  documents,  the  titles  of  which  it  has  never 
examined,  is  to  retrace  the  history  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, employing  all  the  materials  accumulated  by 
the  Christian  science  of  our  day ;  for  it  must  be  weU 
understood  among  us  that  there  is  in  truth  such  a 
thing  as  Christian  science  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves,  during  the 
last  few  years,  to  initiate  other  countries  into  the 
scientific  movement  of  Germany,  have  only  brought 
into  view  one  side.  The  other  side  deserves  a  like 
publicity ;  and  as  this  very  subject  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Christianity  has  been  treated  with  a  marked 
predilection  by  the  greatest  Christian  divines  of  our 
age,  we  are  bound,  in  approaching  it,  to  remember 
their  labors,  and  profit  by  all  the  treasures  their 
patient  researches  have  amassed." 

Anna  LavaTER  ;  A  Picture  of  Swiss  Pastoral  Life 
m  the  Last  Century.  By  Rev.  W.  Liethe,  Pastor 
of  the  Parochial  Church,  Berlin.  Translated  by 
Catharine  E.  Hurst,  ifmo.  Pp.  226,  Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock  cV  Waldcu.  New  York:  Carlton  &• 
Lanahan. 

This  is  another  very  neat  little  volume,  and  an 
excellent  piece  of  Christian  biography.  It  is  a  faith- 
ful and  simple  portrait  of  a  true  Christian  woman. 
"In  both  her  character  and  labors  she  resembled 
that  pleasant  lake  which  flowed  near  her  home,  and 
which,  though  it  does  not  equal  the  majesty  of  many 
of  the  surrounding  lakes,  which  are  inclosed  by  lofty 
Alpine  peaks,  yet  excels  them  all  by  the  attractive- 
ness and  loveliness  of  its  unsurpassable  banks.  Beau- 
tiful and  peaceful  as  is  thatlake,  with  its  magnificent 
surroundings,  not  less  so,  in  the  adornment  of  faith, 
appears  the  life  of  that  Zurich  woman  to  the  believ- 
ing and  thoughtful  observer."  She  was  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Lavater,  the  pastor  of  a  Swiss  parish  in  the 
last  century,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  an  indefatigable  laborer, 
and  his  wife  was  a  most  exemplary  helpmeet  Two 
more  congenial  souls  were  never  before  knit  together 
as  man  and  wife. 

Consecrated  Talents  ;  or,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mary 
W.  Masoa.  WM  an  Introduction  by  Bishop  Janes. 
I2<no.  Pp.  385.  Nea  York:  Carlton  6V  Lanahan. 
Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  A*  fVatdm. 

Mo  name  of  authorship  appears  on  the  title-page, 
but  the  Introduction  informs  us  it  was  prepared*  by 
filial  hands.  The  subject  of  this  biography  was  well 
worthy  of  embalmment  m  this  beautiful  form,  for  the 
volume  is  very  neatly  executed.  She  was  for  many 
years  an  active,  laborious  Christian  in  New  York 
dry,  and  one  who  exhibited  in  her  daily  life  and  ex- 


perience the  highest  and  most  blessed  things  pro- 
vided for  us  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  and  who 
was  a  pattern  in  her  godly  activities  of  the  great 
good  that  may  be  accomplished  by  an  earnest  and 
consecrated  Christian  woman.  Bishop  Janes  well 
says  in  his  Introduction:  "These personal  histories 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  general  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth.  What  would  a  history 
of  the  Israelites  be  with  the  character  and  acts  qf 
Moses  left  out }  How  could  a  true  and  philosophical 
history  of  the  primitive  Church  be  written  without 
stating  the  conversion  of  Saul :  bow  Mary  chose  the 
good  part  ?  how  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia  ? 
how  the  dying  Stephen  saw  Jesus  ?  or  how  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  expounded  unto  Apollos  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly  ?  how  Paul  and  Christian  women 
labored  in  the  Gospel  at  Philippi  t  how  the  apostle 
sent  his  salutation  to  the  beloved  Persia,  which 
labored  much  in  the  Lord  ?  Leave  personal  experi- 
ence and  personal  effort,  individual  character  and 
individual  actions  out  of  Methodism,  and  what  would 
be  left  ?"  Whoever  wiH  read  this  sketch  of  an  ex- 
perienced Christian  and  an  earnest  worker  for  Christ, 
will  be  a  wiser  and  better  man  or  woman. 

The  Lady  Preacher  ;  or,  the  Life  and  Labors  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  Reeves.  By  the  Rev.  George  Brown, 
D.  D.  t2mo.  Pp.343.  Philadelphia :  Daughaday 
©>  Becker.  Springfield,  0~  Methodist  PuUishing 
■  House. 

Mrs.  Reeves  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Wm.  Reeves, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  a  woman  of  remark- 
able powers  and  blessed  with  great  success  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  "gifted, 
pious,  zealous,  popular,  and  laborious  preacher,"  her 
labors  extending  from  1810  to  1868,  and  reaching  to 
England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  She 
preached  at  camp-meetings,  quarterly  and  protracted 
meetings,  in  city  stations,  on  the  circuits,  at  church 
dedications,  and  on  the  outskirts  among  the  poor. 
Wherever  she  preached  the  crowd  attended  her 
ministry.  "She  stood  erect  in  the  pulpit,  with  a 
pleasant,  open  countenance,  calm,  self-possessed,  and 
apparently  without  the  fear  of  man.  She  made  but 
few  gestures,  and  they  were  graceful.  Her  voice 
was  full,  round,  and  clear.  Her  articulation  was  re- 
markably distinct  Her  preaching  was  plain,  pointed, 
pathetic,  and  generally  full  of  holy  unction.  She 
made  no  effort  at  adornment  or  display.  All  her 
figures  and  illustrations  were  natural,  free,  and  easy. 
Her  eye  appeared  to  be  single  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  perishing  sinners."  The  author, 
Dr.  Brown,  pleads  the  case  of  this  lady  preacher 
well.  He  says ;  "lira  aware  that  I  am  treading  on 
new  ground,  for  in  most  of  the  churches  female 
preaching  is  a  novelty,  not  allowed  by  -the  ruling 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  our  day. .  But  to  remove 
all  objections  out  of  the  way,  as  far  as  possible,  it 
may  be  welt  to  remember  that  this  lady  preacher  did 
not  ambitiously  aspire  to  the  high  places  of  the 
Church,  or  seek  any  position  that  would  give  her 
ruling  authority  or  dominion  over  men.  She  never 
sought  ordination,  or  the  right  to  administer  the 
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sacraments,  or  to  have  a  seat  in  the  quarterly  or 
Annual  Conferences.  Her  only  wish,  claim,  or  desire 
was  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  Christian  religion,  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  leaving  all  official  ecclesias- 
tical matters  to  the  male  portion  of  the  Church. 
And  for  this  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
the  volume  now  presented  to  the  public  will  show 
that  she  had  many  rare  qualifications." 

The  Manuscript  Man  ;  or,  The  Bible  in  Ireland. 

By  Mist  E.  H.  Wahhe.    Eleven  Illustrations. 

\6mo.   Pp.z%2.    New  York:  Carlton Lanahan. 

Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  &•  IValden. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  and  will 
attract  the  attention  of  both  old  and  young.  It  is  a 
republication  from  the  London  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety, and  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eminently  pious  Irish 
lady,  lately  deceased.  Its  object  is  thus  stated  in 
one  of  her  letters :  "  I  have  tried  to  produce  a  faith- 
ful and  in  no  wise  exaggerated  picture  of  the  relig- 
ious state  of  my  poor  country  people.  Most  of  the 
incidents  are  from  life,  and  for  every  statement  I 
have  authority."  Incidentally  it  illustrates  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  as  now  held 
and  taught,  to  give  comfort  and  moral  power  to  its 
believers.  It  also  shows  the  bitterness  with  which 
a  class  of  Papist  priests  meet  the  attempts  of  Chris- 
tians to  give  the  Bible  to  the  people. 

Poems.  By  Dante  Gabriel  Rosselti.  \(mo.  Boston: 
Roberts  Bros.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  *•  Co. 
Somehow  one  can  tell  immediately  when  he  is  in 
contact  with  a  genuine  poet  One  does  not  need  to 
drink  a  whole  cask  of  wine  to  determine  its  flavor. 
The  very  first  poem  in  this  volume,  "  The  Blessed 
Damozel,"  wins  you,  and  you  pronounce  its  author 
a  genuine  poet;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  confirm 
your  judgment,  and  by  this  time  your  interest  is  en- 


listed, and  you  read  on,  scarcely  awaking  from  the 
delicious  feast  till  you  find  yourself  half  through  the 
book.  Gabriel  Rossetti  has  all  the  gifts  of  the  true 
poet,  and  is  destined  to  be  as  distinguished  m  this 
department  as  he  has  already  become  as  a  painter. 
Passion,  imagination,  creative  power,  tenderness,  and 
pathos  are  all  here,  and  they  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  pure  mind,  controlled  and  limited  by  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  Every  poem  has  that  easy,  spontaneous 
flow  which  is  found  only  in  the  productions  of  real 
genius,  and  that  mysticism  in  thought  expressed  in 
clear  and  striking  symbols  which  is  the  charm  of 
real  poetry. 

The  Women  OF  Israel.  By  Grace  Aguilar.  Two 
Volumes,  itmo.  Pp.  2jo,  336.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  <&•  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W,  Carroll  4*  Co. 
These  are  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  Apple- 
tons'  beautiful  edition  of  Grace  Aguilar's  works, 
and  we  would  count  them  among  her  best  They 
recount,  in  most  fascinating  style,  the  histories  of 
illustrious  Jewish  women  from  the  days  of  Eve  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the 
Romans.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  women  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  of  course  it  is  known  that  Grace  Aguilar  wasa 
Jewess  and  adhered  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers.  Yet 
nothing  is  said  in  these  admirable  volumes  against 
Christianity ;  she  simply  passes  it  by,  her  attention 
being  limited  to  the  history  of  her  own  race  and 
name.  Still  the  "women  of  Israel"  belong  to  us 
as  well  as  to  the  Jew;  we  have  a  longer  list  than 
Grace  Aguilar,  but  her  list  is  ours  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Her  sketches  of  these  noble  women  are  of  the  high- 
est order,  thoughtful,  appreciative,  well-studied,  and 
written  in  a  style  that  few  can  eqnal.  We  can  heart- 
ily commend  these  volumes  to  our  readers. 


pDITOR'S  J" ABLE. 


Revolutions.— History  makes  itself  so  rapidly  in 
our  day  that  it  requires  the  daily  paper  to  keep  within 
sight  of  its  rapid  evolutions ;  in  vain  does  the  monthly 
magazine  attempt  to  preserve  a  contemporaneous 
record.  The  changes  of  a  month  make  volumes  of 
history ;  we  describe  the  aspect  of  things  to-day,  yet 
even  before  our  lines  can  reach  our  readers  the 
whole  phase  is  changed,  empires  have  passed  away, 
governments  have  been  revolutionized,  cities  have 
been  overwhelmed,  and  thousands  of  helpless  vic- 
tims have  been  hurled  into  eternity.  At  this  hour 
conquering  Prussia  seems  to  be  marching  steadily  on 
to  the  complete  subjugation  of  France.  A  vast  army 
of  400,000  men,  flushed  with  conquest,  surrounds 
the  proud  city  of  Paris,  and  is  ready  to  dictate  terms 
of  peace  to  a  nation  that  only  six  weeks  before  de- 
clared war,  and  boastfully  avowed  its  purpose  to 


overrun  and  desolate  Germany.  Surely  God  is 
higher  than  the  nations,  and  his  purposes  are  sure 
and  inevitable.  The  world  simply  looks  on  with 
amazement,  astonished  at  the  rapid  success  of  the 
Prussians  and  the  stupendous  overthrow  of  the 
French.  "  We  are  living,  we  are  moving,  in  a  grand 
and  awful  time." 

Frenchmen  still  seem  to  be  infatuated,  and  unwill- 
ing to  listen  to  the  terms  of  the  conqueror.  Paris 
most  probably  must  undergo  a  siege.  Paris  has  a 
great  debt  of  crime  yet  to  pay  for ;  she  has  been  for 
generations  a  wicked,  God-defying  city ;  perhaps  the 
time  of  her  desolation  is  at  hand.  And  yet  the 
mind  shudders  at  the  thought  of  so  great  a  city  un- 
dergoing siege  and  bombardment — a  city  of  two 
million  inhabitants,  ornamented  and  enriched  by  all 
that  centuries  of  industrious  accumulation  could 
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create.  Indications  also  thicken  that  there  is  grow- 
ing excitement  and  danger  within  the  walls;  the 
criminal  classes  are  becoming  desperate  and  break- 
ing out  with  ungovernable  license.  God  only  knows 
what  lies  before  the  proud,  wicked  city,  drunk  with 
its  own  debaucheries  and  mad  in  its  infidelity  and 
godless  nesa. 

What  will  be  the  final  result  of  this  bloodshed 
and  carnage  no  human  acumen  can  foretell.  Amer- 
ica would  be  ready  to  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of 
a  genuine  republic  of  France,  strong  enough  to 
maintain  order  at  home,  and  to  defend  itself  against 
despotic  neighbors.  We  confess,  however,  that  we 
have  but  little  hope  from  the  present  revolutionary 
government.  France,  we  fear,  must  be  taught  many 
lessons  yet  before  she  will  be  ready  for  a  republic 
She  must  become  more  cool  in  blood ;  she  must  be 
less  under  the  power  of  Roman  Catholic  hierarcbs, 
and  less  subject  to  the  subtile  machinations  of  un- 
principled Jesuits ;  she  must  have  more  virtue,  more 
religion,  less  atheism,  and  more  of  the  fear  of  God. 
It  is  the  Son  that  makes  men  free,  whether  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  nations.  Lawlessness  is  not  freedom ; 
licentiousness  is  not  liberty.  And  yet  the  masses  of 
Frenchmen  have  but  little  better  notions  of  freedom 
than  these.  They  create  a  republic  in  a  single  hour, 
and  in  an  hour  the  same  mob  may  destroy  it  The 
Republic  of  1870  simply  presents  many  strong  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  Republic  of  1848.  The  pres- 
ent Republic  was  born  just  as  former  French  repub- 
lics were,  and  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  save  it 
from  their  death.  Yet  our  sympathies  instinctively 
turn  toward  the  people  who  struggle  after  freedom, 
though  they  may  stagger  and  blunder  in  their  efforts. 

Our  latest  advices  give  us  the  terms  proposed  by 
Prussia;  they  are  humiliating  to  France,  they  are 
severe  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  France  resists  and 
determines  for  war  to  the  bitter  end ;  Prussia  is 
haughty  in  her  victories  and  betrays  somewhat  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  the  conqueror.  Paris,  there- 
fore, must  stand  a  siege.  What  the  end  will  be  we 
must  wait  to  see.  God's  providence  is  in  it  all,  and 
he  will  surely  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 
In  the  mean  time  events  of  equally  great  social  and 
religious  importance  are  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  A  mortal  man  puts  himself  in  the  place 
of  God,  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
and  his  impious  declaration  is  scarcely  published  to 
the  world  when  God  hurls  him  from  his  blasphemous 
seat,  and  sends  Mm  forth  a  beggar  in  the  world. 
The  Italian  troops  enter  Rome,  and  the  Eternal  City 
forsakes  her  Pope,  and  his  temporal  authority  per- 
ishes forever  just  as  he  arrogates  to  himself  attributes 
almost  divine  I  "The  Lord  retgneth;  let  the  earth 
rejoice;  let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  thereof  be 
glad." 

The  Siege  of  Strasburg. — Since  the  journey 
of  Prof.  Ansted  through  Alsace,  a  part  of  the  account 
of  which  we  give  this  month,  that  region  has  become 
the  center  of  attraction  to  the  civilized  world.  The 
tread  of  conquering  armies  has  followed  the  steps 
of  the  peaceful  traveler,  and  the  desolations  of  war 


have  been  wasting  the  beautiful  plains,  and  towns, 
and  cities  of  which  the  Professor  writes.  When  he 
was  there  all  was  peaceful,  prosperous,  happy;  quiet 
contentment  characterized  the  people,  and  the  trav- 
eler could  leisurely  study  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
of  art ;  now  war  holds  its  vast  carnival  over  the 
whole  territory.  Among  the  illustrations  that  we 
present  in  that  article  is  one  of  the  famous  cathedral 
of  Strasburg,  then  standing  in  its  unique  beauty, 
but  now  battered,  broken,  and  burned.  The  loss 
of  this  great  cathedral  is  among  the  most  lamentable 
results  of  the  war  thus  far.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  buildings  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  A.  D. 
504.  The  choir  was  built  by  Charlemagne,  probably 
about  A.  D.  800,  though  it  was  not  completed  until 
1439.  The  material  of  which  the  cathedral  is  built 
is  a  brown  stone,  very  much  resembling  Connecticut 
Portland  freestone,  so  extensively  used  in  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  It  was  obtained  from  a  quarry  at 
Wassebonne,  in  the  valley  of  Couronne,  a  few  miles 
from  Strasburg.  The  architect  of  the  existing  edifice 
was  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  of  Baden.  One  John 
Huelis,  of  Cologne,  was  the  architect  of  the  peerless 
tower.  Its  spire  is  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  Its 
height,  466  feet,  surpasses  St  Peter's,  and  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  greater 
part  of  the  entire  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1007,  and  the  restored  edifice  was  begun  in  1015  and 
completed  in  1439.  The  cathedral  is  in  every  part 
richly  decorated  with  sculptures;  and  the  western 
front,  rising  to  a  height  of  230  feet,  is,  or  was,  par- 
ticularly fine  with  its  wealth  of  statues,  ornamental 
carvings,  and  bass-reliefs.  It  has  a  circular  window 
forty-eight  feet  in  diameter. 

The  astronomical  clock,  the  product  of  a  German 
clock-maker,  in  about  the  year  1550,  is  a  marvel  of 
ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill,  and  has  no  counter- 
part It  performs  not  only  the  ordinary  service  of  a 
clock,  but  exhibits  the  days,  and  the  months,  and  the 
years ;  the  process  of  the  seasons ;  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  the  names  and  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  At  each  quarter  of  an  hour  an  angel 
comes  out  and  strikes  one  stroke  on  the  bell ;  at 
every  hour  another  angel  comes  and  strikes  twice ; 
and  at  twelve,  meridian,  a  figure  of  Christ  appears, 
accompanied  by  the  twelve  apostles,  all  of  whom 
move  around  a  central  point  and  pass  in,  out  of  sight, 
by  another  door,  the  stroke  of  twelve  being  given, 
and  a  cock  flaps  his  wings  and  crows.  The  clock  is 
enormous  in  size,  like  every  thing  else-  connected 
with  the  vast  cathedral,  and  is  invisible  from  the  out- 
side street — the  spectator  passing  through  the  nave 
of  the  cathedral  to  see  it  It  has  suffered  from  fire 
and  violence  before  the  present  year,  having  been 
out  of  repair  and  motionless  since  the  revolution  of 
1793,  until  the  year  1842,  when  it  was  repaired  by  a 
watch-maker  of  Bas-Rhin,  and  has  been  in  operation 
since.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism  has  not  been  irreparably  injured  by 
the  present  bombardment 

The  loss  of  the  Strasburg  library— a  vast  collec- 
tion of  800,000  volumes,  including  many  collections 
of  rare  and  curious  monkish  parchments — is  total 
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and  irreparable.  It  can  sever  be  replaced  by  amy 
collection  hereafter  made.  It  was  the  slow  result  of 
a  thousand  years,  and  its  destruction  by  fire,  caused 
by  the  Prussian  hot  shot,  is  Hke  the  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  in  this,  that  of  a  great  number 
of  the  works  destroyed  no  duplicates  can  be  obtained. 

As  we  write  the  brave  city  still  holds  out,  but 
probably  before  this  reaches  our  readers  it  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  and  most  of  it  in  rains. 
Our  latest  news  says  the  siege  still  continues  with 
unabated  vigor.  Four  thousand  Baden  troops  are 
working  day  and  night  in  the  third  line  of  trenches, 
quite  near  the  city,  and  under  constant  fire  from  the 
defenses.  Over  two  thousand  citizens  have  been 
killed.  The  scream  of  shells  can  be  heard  fine  miles. 
The  beautiful  cathedral  is  partly  destroyed.  There 
are  now  over  five  handled  cannon  bearing  upon  the 
citadel,  and  forty  thousand  Baden  troops  ready  to 
enter  as  soon  as  the  walls  are  broken. 

Over  twenty  thousand  refugees  are  within  the 
walls,  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment 
The  fortifications  are  slowly  burning.  The  Germans 
captured  have  their  heads  cut  off  and  stuck  on  poles. 
One  hundred  Germans  expelled  from  the  city  have 
been  killed  between  the  fires  of  the  two  parties. 
The  city  is  in  flames  in  twenty  different  places,  and 
the  rabble  are  pillaging  the  houses  and  destroying 
every  thing  they  can  lay  hold  of.  There  are  daily 
thunder-storms,  and  the  Rhine  has  risen,  driving  the 
inhabitants  from  the  cellars.  The  people  are  fighting 
for  places  in  the  sewers  to  escape  destruction  from 
the  shells  poured  by  hundreds  into  the  streets. 

Six  hundred  citizens  were  buried  by  the  falling 
buildings.  Every  night  the  horizon  is  starred  for 
miles  like  a  mimic  sunset  with  the  blaze  of  the  Baden 
batteries.  Horse  flesh  is  the  only  meat  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  inhabitants  are  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. Awful  scenes  are  witnessed.  Many  citizens 
are  killed  in  bed,  and  the  commander  shoots  at  once 
all  who  talk  of  surrender.  The  mob  is  rioting  nightly, 
and  demanding  the  surrender.  The  city  has  not  fired 
a  gun  since  the  6th.  It  is  under  fire  from  three  sides. 
The  sluices  which  furnished  the  city  with  water  are 
destroyed,  thereby  adding  to  the  suffering  of  the 
people.  It  is  known  that  two  hundred  thousand 
chassepots  are  stored  in  Strasbourg.  The  imme- 
diate surrender  is  predicted.  There  are  only  seven 
thousand  regular  troops  now  in  the  city. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. — This 
Society  originated  in  the  fact  that  our  male  mission- 
aries in  India,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  in  China, 
were  confined  in  their  efforts  entirely  to  the  male 
population,  owing  to  their  peculiar  social  system. 
Women  alone  can  have  access  to  the  women  of  those 
countries,  whose  condition  is  far  worse  in  every  respect 
than  that  of  the  men ;  and  until  the  women  there  are 
elevated  and  converted  the  progress  of  our  mission 
work  must  be  very  slow. 

For  the  proper  working  of  this  new  field  the  ladies 
of  our  Church  in  the  city  of  Boston  organized  the 
above-named  Society  on  the  30th  of  March,  1869, 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  missionary  authori- 


ties. An  appeal  was  issued  inviting  the  co-operation 
of  all  Christian  women.  The  response  was  prompt 
and  cheering,  and  auxiliaries  were  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

So  rapid  was  its  growth  that  a  change  of  Consti- 
ration  was  necessary,  creating,  instead  of  one  central 
society  at  Boston,  six  co-ordinate  branches,  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Boston,  embracing  all  the  New  England 
States,  a.  New  York,  embracing  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  3.  Philadelphia,  embracing  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia. 4.  Cincinnati,  embracing  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky.  5.  Chicago,  embracing  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  6.  St  Louis, 
embracing  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota. 

The  central  organ  of  administration  is  the  General 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries  of  the  branch  societies,  and  two  del- 
egates from  each  branch.  This  Committee  meets 
annually. 

During  the  year  ending  April  I,  1870,  the  Society 
raised  £7,000,  one  hundred  aad  thirty  auxiliaries 
were  formed,  two  missionaries— Miss  Isabella  Tho- 
burn,  of  St  Clairsville,  Ohio,  and  Miss  Clara  A. 
Swain,  M.  IX,  of  Castile,  New  Yoricrmwetc  sent  to 
India,  and  the  "Heathen  Woman's  Friend"  was 
established  and  is  now  self-supporting,  as  the  organ 
of  the  Society.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  during  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1871,  820,00a,  and  to  under- 
take, besides  the  support  of  the  two  missionaries 
already  in  the  field,  the  maintenance  of  the  Girls' 
Orphanage  at  Bareilly,  a  hospital  for  women,  the 
support  of  girls'  schools,  zenana  work,  Bible  women 
in  India  and  China,  and  the  sending  forward  of  more 
missionaries,  one  of  whom  sailed  in  September  last 
for  India. 

The  plan  adopted  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Society  is  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  women  of  our 
Church.  They  can  help  by  organizing  auxiliary  so- 
cieties. These  auxiliaries  spread  intelligence  of 
mission  work,  deepen  interest  in  the  cause,  and  call 
out  the  needed  funds.  Wherever  ten  ladies  can  be 
found  who  are  willing  to  give  two  cents  each  per 
week,  or  one  dollar  per  year,  an  auxiliary  can  be 
formed,  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  its  members  as 
well  as  to  their  heathen  sisters  perishing  m  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism. 

Death  of  a  Contributor.— Mrs.  Emmie  L. 
Griffith,  wife  of  Rev.  T.  M.  Griffith,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  David 
Beat,  died  August  14,  187a  Her  sketches,  stories, 
and  reviews  have  frequently  appeared  in  the  Reposi- 
tory. We  publish  in  this  number  the  last  article 
which  came  from  her  pen.  She  was  converted  in 
very  early  childhood,  was  educated  in  the  "  Wesleyan 
Female  College,"  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  she 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  her  class,  and 
became  the  bride  of  an  itinerant  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  1*63.  Having  a  tender  conscience,  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  a  finely  cultured  mind,  her 
life  was  a  btief  but  happy  one,  and  her  death  has 
left  a  void  in  a  tride  and  loving  circle  of  friends. 
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MELANCHTHON. 


IT  was  llie  *5lh  day  of  August,  1518.  Unu- 
s'ual  commotion  was  visible  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  old  town  of  Wittenberg, 
in  Saxony.  Citizens  in  holiday  attire,  officials 
in  their  uniform  of  office,  divines,  professors, 
and  students  crowded  through  the  streets  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  day..  The  center  of  attrac- 
tion was  the  great  lecture-hall  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  young  Professor,  who  had  lately 
been  appointed,  and  who  had  arrived  several 
days  before,  was  about  to  deliver  his  inaugural 
address.  For  some  time  past  expectation  had 
been  busy,  and  to-day  the  feeling  of  curiosity 
had  reached  its  climax.  The  door  in  the  rear 
of  the  hall  is  thrown  open,  and  a  small,  attenu- 
ated, sharp-featured  individual,  wrapped  in  a 
voluminous  coat,  whose  skirts  reach  to  the  feet, 
crosses  the  hall  with  hasty  and  timorous  steps, 
and  seats  himself  in  the  great  lecture-chair. 
The  hopes  of  the  vast  audience  seem  to  have 
received  a  damaging  shock;  the  unprepossess- 
ing appearance  of  the  little  man  has  aroused  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  among  the  multitude, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  certain  that  the  Elector 
has  been  mistaken  in  making  the  appointment ; 
but  when  the  little  man  arose  from  the  chair, 
and  his  high  and  massive  forehead,  beaming 
wild  intellect,  became  apparent,  and  his  deep- 
blue,  large,  and  lustrous  eyes,  full  of  a  noble 
and  lofty  spirit,  shone  full  upon  the  multitude 
before  him,  a  sudden  change  seemed  to  coae 
over  the  hearts  of  all,  rapidly  transformed  into 
an  undisguised  feeling  of  wonder  and  admha- 
tion  as  from  his  lips  flowed,  in  unrivaled  splen- 
dor of  diction  and  power  of  eloquence,  an  ad- 
dress in  Latin — the  speaker  was  Melanchtnon. 
He  spoke  of  the  change  for  the  better  that  was 
then  taking  place  in  the  system  of  study,  and 
Vol.  XXX  — jA* 


of  the  preference  that  should"  be  given  to  the 
study  of  the  classics,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  be- 
lieving that  both  Church  and  State  would  be 
benefited  if  these  languages  were  more  dili- 
gently and  thoroughly  made  subjects  of  study. 
His  graceful  eloquence  captivated  all  hearts ; 
Luther  himself,  whe  was  present,  was  in  ecstasy; 
and  his  triumph  to-day  exceeded  even  the  fame 
that  had  preceded  him, 

Philip  Melanehthon — as  he  had  changed  his 
German  name  Schwanzerd,  "  black  earth,"  into 
the  more  euphonious-  Greek — entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  in  1509,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  yeats,  and  received  the  Baccalaureus 
degree  two.  years  later.  Being  refused  the  de- 
gree of  Master,  he  entered  Tubingen  in  1512, 
where  the  coveted  honor  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1514.  He  was  actively  engaged  as  a 
public  instructor  at  this  time,  receiving  and 
accepting,  the  call  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
W<U«ib«rg  in  15.118,  during  his  residence  at 
TUbiagen. 

The- profound  learning  and  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual, power  of  Melanehthon,  as  well  as  his 
stalwart  defense  of  the  principles  of  Protestant 
faith,  soon  procured  hit*  the  degree  of  Dacca- 
,  laureus  of  Theology,  with  a  yearly  salary  of 
one  hundred  florins.  This  sum  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  florins,  in  1536,  to  three  hundred 
in  153(3,  and,  finally,  to  four  hundred  florins  in 
1.541.  He  never  received  more  than  the  Utter 
sum,  and  even  this  pittance  was  given  him  with 
reluctance.  The  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
howeveiy  he  invariably  refused  to  accept,  al- 
though his  contemporaries,  including  Luther, 
said  of  him :  "  We  are  indebted  to  Philippo  for 
all  we  know  in  science  and  philosophy ;  though 
but  a  simple  master,  he  is  a  doctor  above  all 
doctors." 

Melanchtlon  was  never  a  preacher  and  min- 
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ister  in  the  present  meaning  of  those  terms. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  could  never  preach  a 
sermon,  as  the  presence  of  a  whole  congrega- 
tion filled  him  with  fear.  Luther  counseled  him 
to  take  courage,  and,  as  an  experiment,  to 
preach  a  sermon  before  a  large  collection  of 
earthen  pots,  in  lieu  of  an  assemblage  of  list- 
eners. This  he  did ;  but  on  attempting  to 
preach  his  sermon  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation he  failed  most  lamentably.  Luther, 
who  was  among  the  auditory,  exclaimed  with  a 
smile,  "  Come  down,  innocent  lamb,  and  let  me 
preach;"  Luther  mounts  the  pulpit  and  elec- 
trifies the  Church  with  the  thunders  of  his  elo- 
quence, but  Melanchthon  descends  with  the 
remark,  "  Yes,  but  heads  are  noi  pots  f" 

The  great  Reformator  was  a  very  industrious 
man.  He  was  constantly  at  work  from  two  or 
three  o'clock  In  the  morning,  until  nine  o'clock 
In  the  evening,  both  Summer  and  Winter,  and 
with  such  intense  application  that  every  one 
feared  his  health  was  being  seriously  injured. 
The  rougher  Saxon  fare,  compared  to  the  bet- 
ter table  to  which  he  had  been  used  in  Suabia, 
did  not  agree  with  him  very  well ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  soon  began  to  show  signs 
of  failing  strength.  The  Elector,  whose  esteem 
for  Melanchthon  was  great,  advised  him  to  use 
moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies;  he 
also  surprised  him  with  the  present  of  a  cask 
of  excellent  wine  from  his  private  cellar,  accom- 
panying the  gift  with  a  note  calling  Melanch- 
thon's  attention  to  I  Timothy  v,  23 :  "  Drink  no 
longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stom- 
ach's sake  and  thine  often  infirmities." 

But  Luther  devised  a  better  medicine  than 
this  for  the  ailing  divine — love.  He  urged  Me- 
lanchthon to  marry,  believing,  also,  that  by  this 
means  he  would  be  able  to  keep  Melanchthon 
permanently  at  Wittenberg;  but  he  received 
the  proposal  with  dismay,  and  would  not  enter- 
tain it  for  a  moment,  as  he  feared  that  the  new 
connections  he  would  make  in  consequence, 
and  the  demands  of  the  nursery,  would  seri- 
ously interfere  with  his  beloved  studies.  How- 
ever, after  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  and  with 
evident  reluctance,  he  consented  to  accept  the 
destiny  prepared  for  him.  Luther  sets  out  in 
quest  of  a  bride  for  his  reluctant  friend,  and 
does  the  necessary  courting.  The  young  lady 
chosen  by  Luther  for  his  learned  and  timid 
friend  was  Catherine  Krapp,  the  daughter  of 
Hierohymus  Krapp,  Mayor  of  Wittenberg.  She 
was  of  the  same  age  as  the  bridegroom,  twenty- 
three.  Melanchthon  does  not  play  the  part  of 
a  tender,  lover,  as  his  thoughts  are  engaged  but 
Kith  witlnwotldly  affairs,  preferring  to  dwell  in 
the  colcaodidiatant  realms  of  science  and  phi- 


losophy, but  he  is,  nevertheless,  an  accepted 
suHor.  The  fair  bride  is  a  sweet,  tender,  and 
pious  little  dove,  and  on  the  38th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1520,  the  solemn  marriage  rites  are  per- 
formed, upon  which  occasion  the  happy  bride- 
groom presents  the  fair  dame,  his  "  Katie,"  as 
he  calls  her,  with  a  new  gown.  Of  course  his 
jovial  friend  Luther  was  present  at  the  marriage 
feast,  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  invited 
guests.  On  the  morning  of  the  auspicious  day 
Melanchthon  does  not  lecture  before  his  class, 
but  in  his  stead,  upon  the  blackboard,  appears 
the  following  laconic  notice:  "A  studiis  hodie 
fatit,"  etc.;  that  is,  "  To-day '  Philippus  allows 
pleasant  recreation  to  take  the  place  of  study, 
and  will  not  expound  to  you  the  divine  teach- 
ings of  Paul  the  apostle." 

Melanchthon's  wife  was  a  good  woman,  but 
of  a  timid  and  sensitive  disposition,  much  given 
to  tears  and  useless  repinings,  in  consequence 
of  which  her  husband's  easily  affected  heart, 
instead  of  being  cheered  and  quieted,  was  very 
often  seriously  depressed  and  agitated.  Her 
health,  too,  was  not  of  the  best,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  her  superin- 
tendence of  household  affairs  was  faulty,  and 
the  wants  of  the  wardrobe  and  kitchen  negli- 
gently attended  to.  The  style  of  living  in  Me- 
lanchthon's house  was  of  the  plainest  kind, 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  small  income,  and  the 
high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  prevalent 
at  that  period. 

Melanchthon's  public  lectures  were  mostly 
gratis,  and  he  also  gave  pecuniary  assistance  to 
numbers  bf  poor  students — a  generosity  often 
sadly  abused.  The  furniture  of  his  house  was 
extremely  plain.  In  h!s  room  stood  a  queer 
kind  of  settee,  scantily  cushioned,  answering 
also  the  purposes  of  a  bed ;  a  bench,  table,  and 
a  few  chairs,  all  of  durable 'and  massive  con- 
struction, formed  the  greater  part  of  the  fur- 
niture. A  few  of  the  pupils  of  his  private 
school  took  their  meals  at  his  table,  and  lived 
in  the  house,  and  occasionally  a  friend  or  visitor 
from  a  distance.  At  table  he  was  fond  of  lively 
and  witty  conversation.  "  How  do  you  like  the 
wine?"  we  hear  him  ask,  after  having' filled  the 
glasses  of  his  guests  with  some  he  had  just 
received  as  a  present  from  a  friend ;  one  of  the 
guests  answers  dryly :  "It  is  not  bad."  "O," 
replies  the  sensitive  host,  "  that  is  not  the  way 
to  praise  good  wine  1"  Again  we  find  him,  on 
a  visit,  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance.  His 
host  was  lamenting  the  want  of  a  greater  num- 
ber and  variety  of  dishes  at  dinner,  excusing 
his  apparent  want  of  hospitality  with  the  haste 
in  which  the  meal  had  been  prepared;  Me- 
lanchthon replies  pleasantly :   "  Truly  your 
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excuse  is  greater  than  my  stomach ;  if  our  ap- 
petites every-wliere  were  as  enormous  as  you 
seem  to  think,  our  Heavenly  Father  would 
have  to  provide  an  immense  deal  for  the  little 
world." 

When  Melanchthon  and  Luther  walked  out 
together  it  seemed  as  if  father  and  son  had 
met,  Melanchthon's  head  barely  reaching  to  his 
stalwart  friend's  shoulder.  His  face  was  hag- 
gard, his  beard  full  and  flowing,  and  his  long 
hair  curled  gracefully.  He  stooped  a  little  with 
one  of  his  shoulders,  a  habit  which  many  of  his 
disciples  imitated.  His  throat  was  always  bare, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  frill,  and  his  usual 
habit  was  a  long  blue  coat,  made  of,  common 
cloth,  with  full  and  very  wide  sleeves.  At  home 
he  was  often  to  be  found  clad  in  a  long  dressing- 
gown,  a  night-cap  upon  his  head.  For  the 
purpose  of  keeping  his  body  constantly  warm 
lie  wore  three  linen  shirts  at  a  time,  a  habit  he 
had  learned  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Reuchlin. 

Now  and  then  we  do  not  find  our  Melanch- 
thon in  his  dwelling  at  the  usual  dinner  hour; 
we  meet  him  and  his  wife  comfortably  seated  at 
the  table  of  their  friend  Luther,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  few  other  specially  invited  guests. 
Whenever  a  birthday  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
Luther's  family,  "  Master  Philipp,"  of  course, 
must  not  fail  to  be  present.  Conversation  upon 
such  occasions  does  not  always  flow  in  learned 
and  philosophical  channels,  but  its  character  is 
rather  jovial  and  humorous.  The  worthy  hostess, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  does  not  fail  to  wedge 
in  a  pleasant  word  or  two  between  the  learned 
and  sonorous  sentences  of  her  lord  and  his 
friends.  Surely  it  was  pleasant  to  be  an  invited 
guest  at  Doctor  LuthePs  table.  His  noble  wife 
was  an  excellent  cook ;  the  Doctor  relished  a 
glass  of  good  wine,  and  always  contrived  to 
have  it  at  his  board  ;  innocent  mirth,  good 
humor,  and  a  pure  and  chivalrous  spirit  were 
ever  present  upon  such  occasions,  and  what 
more  could  any  one  require  ? 

In  1524  Melanchthon  left  Wittenberg  on  a 
short  visit  to  Bretten,  his  native,  place  5  and 
one  of  the  most  affecting  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  Reformer  is  his  first  meeting  with  his 
beloved  mother,  after  a  separation  of  over  six 
years.  He  was  accompanied  upon  his  journey 
by  Professor  Nesen,  of  Wittenberg,  Joachim 
Camerarius,  his  best  and  truest  friend,  whom 
he  loved  as  a  brother,  and  two  of  his  pupils ; 
also  Francis  Btirchard,  of  Weimar,  and  Johan- 
nes Silberborner,  of  Worms.  The  party  trav- 
eled on  horseback,  and  as  their  animals  were 
none  of  the  best,  and  the  learned  gentlemen 
who  bestrode  them  neither  bold  nor  experienced 
riders,  the  trip  was  accomplished  very  slowly, 
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and  the  cavalcade  often  gave  occasion  for  mnch 
sport  and  laughter.  In  Frankfort,  where  Nesen 
remained,  the  party  slopped  but  a  short  time, 
and  hastened  on  toward  the  beloved  land  of 
Suabia.  Melanchthon's  heart  throbbed  with  a 
thousand  joyous  emotions  as  he  approached 
the  familiar  scenes  of  his  childhood,  aad  when, 
at  last,  he  saw  the  gleaming  spires  and  roofs 
of  his  native  town,  he  sprang  from  his  horse, 
overwhelmed  with  emotion,  dropped  upon  his 
knees,  and,  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed,  "  O, 
my  dear  native  earth,  how  thankful  I  am  to  my 
merciful  Father  in  heaven-,  that  he  has  permitted 
me  again  to  see  thee !"  At  last  he  gazes  upon 
the  dear  old  homestead  in  which,  of  yore,  he 
had  sat  upon  his'  father's  knee,  and  lain  upon 
the  breast  of  his  loving  mother.  But  the  fa- 
ther's spirit  has  been  called  away  to  the  world 
above,  and  his  dust  is  shrined  with  that  of  his 
ancestors,  in  tbe  quiet  little  church-yard  near 
by ;  his  mother  conies  forward  and,  with  tears 
of  joy  and  of  grief,  they  rush  into  each  other's 
arms,  and  fold  each  other  in  a  close  embrace ; 
it  seems  as  if  they  would  never  part  again. 
With  joy  that  can  not  find  utterance  in  wards, 
the  mother  gazes  upon  her  son,  for  while  she 
has  remained  the  same  plain  and  secluded 
matron,  her  son,  as  a  great  scholar  and  cele- 
brated divine,  has  risen  to  exalted  honors.  He 
left  her  a  promising  youth  ;  he  returns  to  her  a 
ripe  and  perfect  man.  In  the  child-like  sim- 
plicity of  her  mind,  she  had  steadfastly  re- 
mained a  good  Catholic,  and  she  had  shaken 
her  head  distrustfully  on  being  informed  that 
her  son  not  only  espoused  the  new  Protestant 
doctrine,  but  was  industriously  engaged  in  the 
work  of  spreading  the  antagonistic  faith  over 
the  world.  True,  he  attempted  to  explain  to 
her  the  principles,  and  to  enlighten  her  in  regard 
to  evangelical  truths,  but  she  clung  persistently 
to  the  ancient  Catholic  dogmas,  and  his  efforts 
in  her  case  were  unsuccessful. 

Melanchthon  remained  at  his  mother's  house, 
and  his  companions  continued  their  journey. 
How  astonished  the  worthy  old  lady  was  when- 
ever distinguished  personages  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  her  gifted  son,  a  matter  of  frequent  occur- 
ence! Among  the  rest  came  Compegius,  the 
secretary  of  the  Pope's  Embassador,  for  ilie 
purpose  of  inducing  Melanchthon  to  forsake 
the  Protestant  cause;  but  Melanchthon  was 
not  a  fragile  reed  that  could  be  bent  or  broken  ; 
he  declared :  "  Whatever  I  have  acknowledged 
to  be  the  truth  before  the  world,  I  will  maintain 
without  fear  or  reservation  under  all  circum- 
stances." Upon  another  occasion,  a  committee 
of  professors  arrived  as  a  delegation  from  the. 
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University  of  Heidelberg,  to  present  Iiim  with 
a  magnificently  chased  silver  tankard,  a  gift  of 
the  students  and  teachers.  With  a  heavy  heart 
this  distinguished  man  finally  tore  himself  from 
the  home  of  his  childhood. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Melanojiihon  was  held,  and  the  honors  conferred 
upon  him,  his  life  was  not  one  of  unclouded 
sunshine.  Heavy  and  dark  clouds  of  sorrow 
passed  over  his'  heart,  testing  the  strength  of 
his  mighty  spirit.  In  the  year  1540,  while  upon 
a  journey  to  Weimar  to  attend  a  counsel  of  the 
Church,  he  was  attacked  with  sudden  and  seri- 
ous illness,  which  nearly  proved  fatal  Medical 
aid  was  instantly  dispatched  by  (he  Elector, 
and  Luther  was  sent  for  at 'Wittenberg.  Me- 
lanchthon  eat  and  drank  nothing,  and  his  body 
had  wasted  to  an  alarming  extent  Surprised 
at  his  condition,  Luther  exclaimed  on  seeing 
him,  "This  is  Satan's  attempt  to  destroy  a 
servant  and  minister  of  the  Almighty  t"  and  by 
prayer  and  serious  entreaty  Luther,  the  best 
physician  the  sick  man  could  have  had,  restored 
his  friend.  Melanchthon's  dangerous  and  sud- 
den illness  was  caused  by  overpowering  mental 
distress.  The  Marquis  Philipp  of  Hessia  had 
married  two  wives,  both  of  whom  were  living ; 
Melanchthon  had  been  induced  to  sanction  the 
act,  and  the  wily  Prince,  in  order  to  justify  his 
unlawful  act,  was  about  to  publish  his  remorse- 
stricken  friend's  official  approval.  Luther  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  save  his  afflicted  friend; 
lie  says  of  himself:  "I  prayed  to  God  inces- 
santly in  his  behalf;  imploring  him  to  fulfill  his 
promises ;  I  would  not  be  denied,  and  the  Lord 
wouhl  not  turn  from  me;  lie  heard  me,  and 
granted  the  help  I  pleaded  for."  Melanchthon 
himself  acknowledges  that  if  Luther  had  not 
come  to  his  assistance  he  would  have  perished. 

The  heaviest  blow  of  all,  however,  to  the  lov- 
ing and  sensitive  heart  ot  Melanchthon  was  the 
death  of  Luther,  in  1546.  On  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary, in  that  year,  Luther  left  Wittenberg  for 
Eisteben,  and  on  that  day  these  great  men  saw 
each  other  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  On  the 
18th  day  of  February  the  great  Reformer 
died.  With  him,  for  the  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  Melanchthon  had  been  united  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  intimacy ;  they 
had  labored  and  suffered,  battled  and  triumphed 
together  in  the  common  cause.  On  the  19th  of 
February  Melanchthon  received  the  news  of 
his  noble  friend's  death  through  Dr.  Jonas.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  (he  morning  of  that  day,  he  ap- 
peared at  his  usual  place  in  the  University,  to 
lecture  on  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans.  His 
eyes  were  red  and  swollen  from  weeping.  He 
informs  the  assembled  students  of  Luther's 


death,  and  describes  to  them  the  incidents  that 
occurred  during  the  last  days  of  his  illustrious 
friend.  Weeping,  he  exclaims,  "  I  am  so  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
I  will  be  able  to  perform  my  duties  here  in  the 
future."  After  having  given  expression  to  his 
deep  affliction  in  a  short  and  touching  address, 
he  folded  his  hands,  and  implored  the  Divine 
aid  in  behalf  of  the  Church.  The  students 
wept  and  sobbed  like  children,  and  it  Seemed 
as  if  the  old  walls  of  the  University  were  con- 
scious of  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  re- 
echoed the  sounds  of  sorrow.  The  only  faithful 
and  beloved  friend  still  remaining  to  Melanch- 
thon was  Joachim  Cameratius,  who  remained 
near  him,  and  always  accompanied  him  upon 
his  journeys.  Death  had  removed  from  his 
side  nearly  all  of  his  old  friends. 

In  1547  we  look  upon  a  still  darker  picture 
in  the  eventful  life  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
former The  Smalkatdian  war,  with  all  its 
horrors,  began  to  be  felt  in  the  vicinity  of  Wit- 
tenberg, and  (he  noise  of  battle  re-echoed  from 
the  peaceful  walls  of  the  University.  On  the 
6th  of  November  the  University  was  dissolved, 
and  on  the  9th,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  snow- 
storm, professors,  students,  citizens,  old  men, 
women  and  children,  fled  from  their  homes  in 
wild  confusion.  Melanchthon,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  was  among  the  fugilites.  He  lost 
his  valuable  library,  and  nearly  all  of  his  other 
property,  and  wandered  about  the  country,  a 
homeless  exile,  often  compelled  to  beg  assist- 
ance from  strangers.  In  this  manner  he  came 
to  Dessau,  Zerbst,  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  Nu- 
remberg, and  other  places ;  and  yet,  although 
himself  struggling  witlf  adversity,  and  impov- 
erished almost  to  beggary,  we  find  him  faith- 
fully protecting  the  widow  and  children  of 
Luther,  over  whom  he  had  been  appointed 
guardian,  and  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
flight.  Through  his  efforts  they  found  assist- 
ance and  a  refuge  in  Brunswick. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1547,  after 
the  clouds  of  war  had  been,  dispersed,  we  find 
Melanchthon  again  actively  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  former  duties  in  Wittenberg. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
us  by  this  period  of  tranquillity,  let  us  observe 
Melanchthon  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  in 
the  quiet  of  his  own  fireside.  Great  men  be- 
long to  the  world,  the  entire  human  race  con- 
stitutes their  family,  and  the  boundless  sphere 
in  which  they  labor,  and  the  great  attractions 
to  which  they  are  in  consequence  subject,  leave 
them,  usually,  but  little  time  to  devote  to  the 
immediate  concerns  of  their  own  family,  and 
curtails,  to  a  large  extent,  the  enjoyment  of 
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fireside  sociality.  Melanchthon's  heart,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  entirely  engrossed  by  bis  pub- 
lic duties  as  to  become  oblivious  to  the  calls  of 
affection,  and  insensible  lo  the  higher  duties  of 
husband  and  father.  He  lived,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  the  home 
circle  was  to  him  the  Church  jn  miniature ;  his 
children  were  the  little  angels  that  ministered 
joy  unto  his  soul  and  wafted  over  his  heart  the 
breath  of  heavenly  peace. 

As  the  great  demands  made  upon  him,  in  his 
functions  as  a  public  teacher,  prevented  him 
from  devoting  much  of  his  precious  time  to  the 
rudimentary  education  of  "his  children,  this  duty 
was  intrusted  to  his  faithful  servant  John,  and 
he  was  made  their  tutor.  Not  all  of  Melanch- 
thon's children  prpved  to  be  blessings  to  him  ; 
his  eldest  son,  Philip,  especially,  was  often  re- 
fractory ;  nor  did  he  inherit  his  father's  excellent 
sense  and  noble  spirit  As  a  student  in  Leipzig, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  secretly  married 
to  a  girl  of  that  city,  against  the  wishes  of  his 
parents,  and  in  direct  defiance  of  his  father. 
Melanchthon's  second  son  died  at  an  early  age. 
His  oldest  daughter,  Annie,  upon  the  contrary, 
was  the  perfect  image  of  her  father ;  she  was 
very  lovely,  and  of  a  quiet  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition ;  she  was  also  possessed  of  rare  talents 
and  accomplishments,  and  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar.  Melanchthon  loved  her  above  all  his 
children.  A  touching  anecdote  Is  recorded  of 
her,  showing  how'  tenderly  she  loved  her  father, 
and  the  devotion  with  which  she  clung  to  him. 
Melanchthon  sat  in  his  study  ;  he  had  just  re- 
ceived information  that  affected  him  deeply ; 
some  of  his  brightest  anticipations  had  been 
suddenly  eclipsed,  some  of  his  dearest  hopes 
crushed  forever.  He  wept  His  little  daughter 
ran,  capering  and  laughing,  into  the  room ;  on 
seeing  her  beloved  father  in  tears  she  suddenly 
stopped  ;  her  large  and  beautiful  eyes  are  turned 
meditatively  upon  her  parent's  face  ;  gently  she 
glides  to  the  side  of  the  weeper,  and,  pressing 
close  against  his  knees,  she  endeavors  to  wipe 
the  tears  away  from  her  father's  face  with  her 
little  apron.  "  Do  n't  cry,  dear,  dear  father !" 
she  exclaimed,  her  own  eyes  brimful  of  tears ; 
"you  know  your  little  Annie  can  not  bear  to  see 
you  weep."  In  the  embrace  of  his  darling 
child  the  father  forgot  his  grief.  Upon  another 
occasion  the  child  had  been  absent  from  home 
for  a  longer  period  than  was  customarily  allowed 
her;  upon  her  return  Melanchthon  asked  the 
little  delinquent,  "  Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
reply  to  your  mother,  who  will  give  you  a  good 
scolding  ?"  "  Nothing,"  was  the  ready  answer 
of  the  child,  conscious  of  having  done  wrong. 
The  reply  of  the  child  gave  Melanchthon  un- 
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common  pleasure,  and  he  often  made  use  of  it 
when  his  enemies  attacked  him  with  vitupera- 
tions and  reproach.  "  What  shall  I  say  to  my 
enemies?   I  know — nothing,  nothing  at  all!" 

Annie  Melanchthon  was  married  in  her  four- ' 
teenlh  year  to  one  of  her  father's  former  pupils, 
George  Sabinus,  a  learned  theologian  and  emi- 
nent Latin  poet  He  did  pot,  however,  appre- 
ciate his  excellent  wife,  and  his  treatment  of  her 
was  harsh  ;  the  connection  proved  to  be  an  un- 
fortunate one,  and  Annie  soon  died  of  a  broken 
heart  Melanchthon's  second  daughter,  Mag- 
dalena,  also  proved  to  be  an  excellent  girl.  She 
was  married,  in  her  nineteenth  year,  to  Dr. 
Pencer,  who  was  subsequently  appointed  physi- 
cian to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  She  was  the 
mother  of  ten  children,  many  of  whom  were 
raised  in  Melanchthon's  house,  where  Annie's 
children,  also,  received  their  education.  As  a 
follower  of  Calvin,  Dr.  Pencer  was  greatly  per- 
secuted, and  languished  in  prison  twelve  years. 
Some  of  the  Doctor's  descendants  are  living  in 
Weimar. 

The  faithful  family  servant,  John,  an  amiable 
Suabian,  Melanchthon  treated,  in  all  respects, 
like  one  of  his  own  children,  and  enjoyed  his 
unbounded  confidence.  He  was  the  Reform- 
er's agent  in  all  business  affairs,  and  a  general 
manager  of  the  household,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  for  thirty-four  years.  When 
Melanchthon  was  absent  in  journeys  he  corre- 
sponded with  John  in  Latin.  We  are  led  to 
believe  from  this,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  as- 
sisted bis  master  in  his  clerical  duties  and  gave 
instruction  to  his  children,  that  John  was  an 
educated  man,  and  that  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  a  famulus,  a  class  of  individuals  often  found 
residing  in  the  houses  of  scholars  and  literary 
men  of  that  day. 

Urged  by  his  love  for  the  young,  and  the  de- 
sire to  teach  them,  and  also,  partly,  by  the 
necessity  that  required  the  use  of  all  means 
likely  to  insure  an  increased  income,  Melanch- 
thon had  established  an  academy  in  his  house, 
over  which  he  presided  for  the  period  of  ten 
years.  How  kind  and  assiduous  he  was  In 
caring  for  the  wants  of  his  pupils  appears  from 
the  contents  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the 
parents  of  one  of  his  pupils.  He  tells  them 
to  forward  five  dollars,  and  he  would  take  care 
that  their  son  should  not  suffer  in  consequence 
of  his  parents'  poverty:  he  would  maintain 
him.  Many  of  the  pupils  ate  at  their  master's 
table.  One  of  them  was  always  made  to  pre- 
side at  the  table;  he  was  entitled  the  "King 
of  Poets,"  and  this  precedence  and  honorary 
title  was  always  conferred  upon  the  pupil  who 
had  written  and  recited  the  best  poem  during 
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an  examination.  Another  pupil,  chosen  by  Me- 
lanchthon, was  made  a  kind  of  mentor,  or  over- 
seer of  the  house,  and  to  him  was  given  the 
title,  "  King  of  the  House." 

Melanchthon  took  a  -deep  Interest  in  these 
y*uths,  accompanying  them  in  their  excursions, 
and  allowing  them  -  to  act  Greek  and  Latin 
dramas  before  select  and  invited  audiences. 
The  prologues  to  the  plays  were  written  by 
Melanchthon. 

Although  equally  great  as  the  Reformer  of  the 
Church,  the  schools,  and  of  science,  and  far  in 
advance  of  his  times,'  Melanchthon  was  not 
entirety  free  from  the  prejudices'  which  so  re- 
markably characterized  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  firmly  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
visible  and  corporeal  Satan,  and  regarded  as- 
trology as  a  true  and  wonderful  science.  Like 
the  celebrated  Wallenstein,  he  read  his  destiny 
in  the  stars.  Upon  one  of  his  journeys  with 
Luther  they  occupied  a  frail  country  vehicle, 
scantily  furnished  with  a  few  bundles  of  straw. 
Driving  rapidly  along  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine, 
Luther  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Philippus,  what  a 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  Satan  were  it  in  his 
power  to  tumble  us  over  this  precipice  and 
break  our  necks  at  the  bottom  I"  Melanch- 
thon, with  a  smile,  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
his  friend's  remark. 

In  the  year  1560,  while  returning  from  Leip- 
zig to  Wittenberg,  Melanchthon  was  taken  ill 
with  fever.  Although  he  did  not  allow  his  ill- 
ness to  prostrate  him  completely  at  first,  and 
attended  to  a  majority  of  his  usual  duties  as 
before,  he,  nevertheless,  anticipated  his  ap- 
proaching end ;  the  constellation  of  the  stars, 
also,  seemed  to  announce  his  death  to  him  from 
the  depths  of  the  eternal  skies.  As  his  de- 
bility increased,  he  remarked  to  his  friend  Cam- 
erarius,  who  had  been  sent  for,  "  I  desire  to  go 
hence,  and  be  with  Christ"  On  the  17th  of 
April  an  improvement  in  his  condition  seemed 
to  have  taken  place,  and  his  friend  Camerarius 
returned  to  Leipzig.  They  never  met  again. 
Melanchthon's  illness  rapidly  increased.  A 
large  map  was  suspended  near  the  bed  upon 
which  he  lay ;  he  gazed  upon  it  attentively  for 
a  while,  and,  turning  round,  he  said  with  a 
smile,  "Virginidus,  the  Astrologer,  once  proph- 
esied that  I  would  be  wrecked  upon  the  ocean  ; 
I  am  not  far  distant  from  it  now."  He  meant 
the  ocean  that  was  painted  upon  the  chart.  On 
the  181I1  of  April,  as  his  strength  began  to  fail 
more  and  more,  he  desired  that  a  camp  or 
traveler's  bed  should  be  placed  for  him  in  his 
etudy.  As  he  lay  down  upon  it  he  said,  "This 
bed  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  traveler ;  per- 
haps I  will  begin  my  long  journey  upon  it" 


Thereupon  he  called  his  daughter  and  his 
grandchildren  to  his  bedside,  blessed  them, 
and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  in  re- 
gard to  his  temporal  affairs,  and  quietly  com- 
mended his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker. 
On  the  following  day,  the  19th  of  April,  1560, 
Melanchthon  expired.  To  the  last  moment  of 
his  life  his  greatest  solicitude  was  the  harmony 
of  the  Church.  To  the  question  of  Dr.  Pencer 
whether  he  desired  any  thing  more,  he  an- 
swered, "  Nothing  but  Heaven !" 

While  Melanchthon  lay  struggling  with  the 
pangs  of  death  the  professors  and  students  of 
Wittenberg  assembled  in  their  chapel  to  pray 
for  their  dying  friend,  and  the  entire  city  wore 
an  aspect  of  profound  mourning.  About  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  smuggle  was  over — 
Melanchthon  had  ended  and  triumphed.  After 
his  death  many  of  the  citizens  of  Wittenberg 
came  to  kiss  the  pate  forehead,  and  to  embrace 
for  the  last  time  his  hallowed  remains.  He 
was  buried  upon  the  21st  day  of  April.  A  pro- 
cession of  many  thousands  followed  his  coffin 
to  the  grave,  and  not  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen 
in  all  that  vast  multitude  as  the  earth  closed 
over  the  dust  of  the  immortal  Melanchthon. 


A  SPRIG  OF  HEMLOCK; 

OR,  WHAT  ONE  SCHOOL-MA'AM  DID. 

(COKCLUUKD.) 

"HP  WENTY  years  ago  I  was  junior  preacher 
A  on  this  circuit  under  brother  N.  The  cir- 
cuit was  much  larger  and  took  in  the  village  of 
M.  My  superior  concluded  to  establish  a 
school  at  M.,  and  engaged  Miss  Markham,  then 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  celebrated  academy  at 
S.,  in  Vermont,  as  lady  preceptress.  There 
she  taught  two  years,  giving  great  satisfaction 
and  winning  hosts  of  friends.  It  was  then  I 
was  most  attracted  to  her,  though  I  have  known 
her  better  since,  and  really  have  appreciated 
her  more  highly.  It  was  somehow  rumored 
that  she  intended  to  remain  only  one  or  two 
years  at  most  At  the  end  of  the  two  years 
brother  N.  gave  up  his  school,  and  although  the 
citizens  of  M.  tried  hard  to  induce  Miss  Mark- 
ham  to  continue  it,  she  refused  and  engaged 
herself  to  teach  the  school  in  the  district  where 
we  found  her.  There  was  at  that  time  some- 
thing very  singular  and  yet  interesting  about 
her  manner.  She  was  not  exactly  melancholy 
and  absent-minded,  but  apparently  some  great 
sorrow  or  perplexity  disturbed  her.  She  avoided 
society  in  part,  and  yet  was  the  particular  friend 
of  the  neglected  and  afflicted.  At  this  time 
she  told  me  how  homesick  she  had  been  for  the 
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sight  of  the  dear,  fresh  evergreen  hemlocks  cm 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  old  New  Hampshire; 
and  she  declared  that  as  soon  as  Winter  set  in 
she  intended  to  send  for  some  to  be  sent  to  her, 
to  see  once  more,  and  try  the  experiment  of 
planting  them  here  in.  Southern  Illinois. 

" '  O,'  said  she  one  day,  '  it  does  sometimes 
seem  that  I  shall  die  if  I  can  not  see  a  hemlock- 
tree,  or  at  least  a  green  branch  of  one  I' 

"  I  had  never  seen  that  tree,  and  I  inquired 
what  sort  of  a  tree  it  was. 

" '  I  'II  show  you,'  said  she,  and  took  from  her 
pocket  a  Testament,  saying,  '  Here  is  a  with- 
ered sprig  of  the  hemlock  which  I  sometimes 
look  at  You  can  see  the  graceful  form  of  the 
twig  and  the  slender,  shining  leaves,  and  smell 
its  life-inspiring  odor ;  but  the  beauty  is  all 
departed.' 

"  She  had  opened  the  book  and  taken  out  a 
paper  containing  a  small  branch — dried  and 
brown— and  was  handing  it  to  me.  I  saw  the 
hand  tremble  only  a  little  as  I  reached  to  take 
it.  Just  then  she  remembered  that  she  had 
agreed  to  go  a  nutting  with  a  little  boy  and  girl 
who  were  waiting.  She  gave  me  the  book  and 
I  saw  her  no  more  for  the  day.  I  looked  at  the 
withered  leaves,  and  when  I  saw  how  carefully 
it  had  been  preserved  I  wondered  if  it  had  not 
some  other  meaning  to  her  and  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  would  have  to  another.  But 
to  go  on  with  her  history.  That  Aulumn  she 
came,  as  I  said,  to  teach  school  in  this  district 
She  went  to  board  with  the  Mrs.  R.  whose 
cabin  so  delighted  you,  and  when  Winter  came 
she  received  a  package  of' small  hemlock-trees 
and  other  New  Hampshire  firs,'  and  planted 
them  with  the  tenderest  care.  From  her  friends 
in  M.  she  got  honeysuckles  and  roses  when 
Spring  came,  and  she  and  Mrs.  R.  set  about 
planting  them.  Before  the  next  Fall  the  beauty 
of  her  work  began  to  appear.  Miss  M.  was  an 
enthusiast,  and  she  drew  Mrs.  R.  into  her  own 
spirit.  They  induced  the  men  on  the  farm  to 
make  palings  and  set  the  posts  for  a  fence 
around  the  house,  and  the  women  nailed  them 
on  for  themselves.  The  wood-pile  soon  went 
in  private  quarters  behind  the  house,  and  so 
did  the  feeding-ground  for  the  hogs.  Flowers 
sprang  up,  such  as  could  be  most  easily  culti- 
vated and  were  showy — poppies,  coreopsis,  mar- 
igolds, and  a  few  dahlias.  Morning-glories  and 
even  beans  climbed  the  sides  of  the  cabin  and 
made  it  a  bower  of  greenness  and  frfesh  grace. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  during  which  her  home 
was  with  Mrs.  R.,  that  cabin  was  the  envy  of 
all  the  .neighborhood.  Miss  M.  then  taught  a 
school  in  another  district,  and  there  also  she 
went  like  Ceres,  and  wherever  her  footsteps  fell 


there  flowers  sprang  up.  She  took  up  her  res- 
idence there  with  Mr.  C. — his  house  is  in  sight 
yonder — and  there  evergreens  and  roses,  hon- 
eysuckles and  flowers  almost  bide  the  house, 
and  seem  to  loa4  it  top  heavily  to  enable  it  to 
stand.  They  have  just  such  another  school- 
house  in  that  district  as  in  this." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  she  went  to 
work  to  make  children  lake  care  of  flowers  and 
vines  about  a  .school-house,"  said  I. 

"And  I  asked  her  one  day,"  he  answered. 
"  She  laughed  and  said  '  she  did  not  know, 
unless  it  was,  as  an  Irishman  would  speak,  that 
she  worked  by  doing  nothing.'  In  the  old  log 
school-house,  where. she  first  began  to  teach, 
there  was  not  a  window  nor  a  desk.  The  seals 
were  slabs,  and  so  were  the  writing- tables;  and 
all  had  been  cut  with  boys'  knives,  and  were  too 
dirty  to  be  decent  She  never  said  a  word 
about  new  ones  and  very  little  about  cleanliness. 
She  herself  was  always  neat,  and  always  con- 
trived to  inspire  the  children  with  her  own 
spirit  In  Summer  the  house. was  made  cheer- 
ful by  green  branches,  and  in  Winter  by  berries 
of  the  wahoe.  There  was  the  strangest  con- 
trast seen  by  all,  and  the  people  almost  at  once 
and  unanimously  declared  that  such  a  school- 
house  was  really  too  bad  for  use.  She  did  not 
go  round  the  district  complaining  and  arguing, 
but  kept  herself  neat,  and  the  school  orderly, 
and  the  children  at  work  iu  Summer  to  plant 
trees  and  flowers,  till  the  public  conscience 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  In  fact,  the  trim, 
tasteful  school-mistress  and  the  tidy,  cheerful 
children  looked  as  much  out  of  place  in  the 
dark  old  log-cabin  of  a  school-house,  as  pearls 
in  the  ooze  of  the  ocean,  and  the  citizens  de- 
termined to  build  something  fit  for  her  and  her 
scholars.  So  when  the  next  year  she  was  hired 
to  teach  here  again  she  found  this  school- 
house.  The  vines  have  grown  since  then  and 
the  trees.  - 

"What  made  her  .example  a  greater  power 
with  these  settlers  in  the  woods  and  prairies 
was  her  general  ability  to  do  every  little  duty 
which  the  neighborhood  needed.  She  knew  all 
about  chicken-pox,  and  measles,  and  hooping- 
coagh,  and  was  the  best  maker  of  herb-teas, 
and  gruels,  and  broths  for  the  invalids,  as  well 
as  the  best  nurse  for  the  nervous  and  irritable 
sick  during  the  weary  night  hours.  She  could 
doctor  an  ailing  chicken,  or  turkey,  or  duckling, 
or  even  a  pig,  better  than  any  woman  or  man 
in  the  settlement;  and  could  even  tell  the  boys 
a  good  deal  more  than  their  fathers  could  about 
traps  for  coons  and  quails.  She  knew  how  to 
find  hickory-nuts,  and  a  squirrel  might  escape 
a  hunter  as  easily  as  her.    If  she  had  been 
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bred  in  the  woods  she  could  not  have  known 
these  arts  better.  And  then  she  was  so  kind 
in  sickness  and  affliction.  If  any  child  was 
sick  or  had  a  broken  arm,  Miss  M.  was  there 
first  and  oflenest,  and  her  aoft  hand  on  the 
throbbing  temples,  and  her  steady  voice,  so 
gentle  and  true,  to  sound  in  the  ear,  often  did 
more  to  heal  than  unskilled  doctors  to  destroy. 
The  whole  neighborhood,  at  length,  came  so  to 
admire  her  and  all  her  whims,  that  one  ill- 
natured  man  once  remarked  that  ther  people 
here  all  believed  Miss  M.  was  the  only  god  In 
the  universe.  And  yet  nobody  ever  thought  of 
her  as  obtrusive.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
demonstration'  about  her.  •  You  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  the  action  of  the  southern 
breeze  being  demonstrative  and  laboring  for 
effect  She  was  always  in  her  place  and  at 
work  about  what  always  seemed  her  own  busi- 
ness, just  as  the  air  and  sunlight  are;  and  no 
one  really  was  disposed  to  praise  her  for  it  or 
to  think  she  had  done  it  Yet  every  house 
grew  into  the  fashion  of  her  mind  and  every 
child  became  more  and  more  like  her  in  unsel- 
fishness." 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  "  there  was  deep  art  in  all 

this." 

"Just  as  there  is  in  rain  and  sunshine,"  re- 
plied G.  "  And  I  do  not  believe  she  ever  cher- 
ished the  remotest  thought  of- moving  others  to 
imitate  her  or  improve  the  settlement  She 
simply  went  about  her  duty.  Her  whole  acting 
was  unconscious,  unstudied,  unsuspected,  and, 
therefore,  unresisted  and  irresistible.  If  she 
bad  said  to  herself,  '  Now  I  am  going  to  revo- 
lutionize this  settlement  and  bring  beauty  out 
of  confusion,'  do  you  not  suppose  she  would 
have  betrayed  her  benevolent  designs  in  a 
manner  often  offensive  to  all,  and  thus  would 
lave  provoked  opposition  ?" 

"Very  likely,"  I  replied,  "for  I  have  seen 
benevolent  people  act  so  as  to  say  plainer  than 
words, '  We  have  come  down  to  you  poor  de- 
luded sinners  in  the  plenitude  of  our  gracious- 
ness  and  self-sacrificing  benevolence  to  do  great 
kindnesses.  We  do  not  expect  any  return  of 
gratitude,  but  we  do  mean  to  discharge  our 
duty.'  And  when  I  have  seen  this  I  liave 
rarely  seen  any  good  done.  The  various  be- 
nevolent agencies  of  our  country  ought  to  have 
almost  destroyed  vice,  it  would  seem,  by  this 
time ;  at  least  they  have  made  efforts  enough. 
But  they  stoop  down  and  inform  the  wretched 
that  they  mean  to  raise  them.'' 

"There,  there,"  cried  C,  "don't  stop  my 
story  to  make  way  for  your  train  of  philoso- 
phizing. You  can  go  on  with  all  that  in  your 
sermon  this  evening,  or  after  you  go  to  bed. 


But  just  now  I  am  on  the  track  and  I  can  not 
afford  (o  be  switched  off.  When  your  hearers 
get  sleepy  you  may  give  them  'divine  philoso- 
phy' all  they  deserve.  But  I,  who  am  telling  a 
'true  tale,'  which  carries  its  own  moral  and 
impresses  its  own  philosophy,  do  not  merit 
such  a  boring  as  that" 

"  I  have  sinned,"  said  I,  "  but  white  I  beg 
pardon,  let  me  ask  what  is  philosophy  good  for 
if  it  does  not  start  from  a  ground  of  tact  ?  and 
what  is  a  fact  worth  if  it  does  not  start  a  train 
of  reflections?  Go  on,  I  will  be  as  quiet  as  a 
child  that  is  weaned." 

He  continued:  "Of  course  one  so  kind  in 
health  and  so  useful  in  sickness — so  wise  in 
counsel  and  so  ready  in  action — so  full  of  love 
everywhere,  and  so  unpretending  and  unend- 
ing— could  not  tail  to  be  popular  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  mothers  and  fathers,  and  especially 
with  the  grandmothers.  She  excited  00  jeal- 
ousy, for  she  was  not  pretty,  and  never  de- 
manded attention.  But  her  fresh  health,  and 
expressive  eyes,  and  honest  spirits,  carried  the 
force  both  of  beauty  and  aprightliaess.  .She 
was  perfectly  natural  and  never  knew  it ;  good- 
natured  and  never  suspected  it  ;  generous  and 
just,  yet  never  thought  of  it;  really  fascinating, 
and  never  dreamed  it  Many  offers  of  marriage 
came  to  her,  or,  rather,  would  have  come,  had 
she  not  been  shrewd  enough  to  ward  them  off 
Indeed,  she  carried  herself  so  that  a  man  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  proposing  matrimony 
to  a  nuu  as  to  her.  Her  best  friends  occasion- 
ally thought  they  discovered  traces  of  some  sad 
disappointment  about  her,  but  they  never  saw 
her  despondent  or  misanthropic.  When  she 
first  came  to  the  country  it  was  hinted  that  two 
years  was  all  she  would  remain ;  and  the  long- 
ing which,  during  those  two  years,  she  felt  for 
the  hemlocks  of  New  Hampshire,  gave  color  to 
a  suspicion  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
But  time  wore  on ;  she  came  down  here  to 
teach ;  she  brought  the  hemlocks  here,  and 
every  year  adds  to  their  number,  and  she  has 
never  seen  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  since 
her  departure,  twenty  years  ago." 

"Did  you  say  the  church  back  yonder  was 
her  work  ?" 

"Yes.  And  the  two  school-bouses  we  have 
seen,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  beauty  which  has 
so  ravished  your  heart  to-day  in  all  these  im- 
proved landscapes." 

"But  how  came  she  at  last  to  marry  our 
doctor  brother  back  there,  whose  sister  cooked 
such  a  dinner  for  us  ?" 

"  I  do  n't  know.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of 
men.  His  first  wife  and  Miss  M.  were  ever- 
lasting friends,  and  she  had  boarded  in  his 
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family  for  tome  five  years.  It  was  a  very  proper 
thing  indeed.  But  why  do  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion ?  Has  not  a  good  woman  a  right  to  marry 
without  being  caHed  on  by  a  stranger  like  you 
to  give  a  reason  for  it  ?" 

"Of  course  she  has.  But  I  can  not  help 
feeling  that  one  who  has  done  as  much  good  as 
she,  «nd  in  the  way  she  has,  ought  to  be  the 
Lord's  bride,  and  never  marry.  But  I  have 
another  reason  for  my  sorrow  at  her  marriage. 
Now  don't  think  I  am  depreciating  Dr.  L., 
who  gave  us  such  a  dinner,  A  man  who  knows 
how  to  pick  out  such  turkeys,  and  prairie  fowls, 
and  pigeons  from  the  wild  flocks  of  the  woods, 
and  who  makes  such  bountiful  cheer  for  Meth- 
odist preachers,  deserves  the  best  woman  in 
Southern  Illinois';  and  it  rather  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  been  rewarded  fully  up  to  his  very 
enlarged  deserts.  Did  you  not  hear  Mrs.  L. 
inquire  of  me  for  my  old  college  friend,  Pro- 
fessor P.?  And  don't  you  remember  that  I 
told  you  her  maiden  name  ?" 

"Yes;  but  what  of  that?" 

"  Exactly  this,  and  no  more  now.  Professor 
P.  is  a  bachelor  to  this  day  at  forty-eight,  and 
she  ought  to  be  a  maiden  still  at  forty." 

"  Then  you  did  know  her,  although  you  have 
twice  said  you  did  not  i *' 

"  Never  saw  her  till  to-day,  and  yet  P.  had 
made  me  acquainted  with  her  fully  twenty-five 
years  ago." 

"  How  ?   Please  to  explain." 

"Very  briefly,  then.  P.  and  I  were  the  most 
intimate  of  friends  in  college,  and  had  almost 
literally  all  things  in  common — " 

I  was  going  on  to  say  more,  but  just  at  this 
moment  a  friend  of  G.  came  up,  going  to  quar- 
terly-meeting. We  dropped  the  subject  of  our 
conversation ;  only  for  a  time,  however.  For 
the  stranger — a  Judge  B.  and  a  Methodist — 
soon  began  to  contrast  the  circuit  of  to-day  with 
that  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  G.  first  trav- 
eled it. 

"Well,  you  were  right,"  said  he  to  brother 
G.,  "and  I  was  wrong  when  we  talked  about 
the  new  school-ma'am  from  New  Hampshire, 
as  we  called  her  twenty  years  ago.  You  said 
she  M  civilize  us  all.  And  I  said  she 'd  starch 
us  all  so  stiff  that  we  M  break  in  two  if  we  un- 
dertook to  even  make  a  bow.  But  she 's  gone 
and  done  it.  We've  got  the  best  church  on 
the  district,  and  the  best  two  school-houses  in 
the  county,  and  if  you  'II  find  a  prettier  settle- 
ment in  Illinois,  then  I  'II  own  wrong  again. 
And  such  a  set  of  women  as  we  have  round 
here  creation  do  n't  see  any  wheres  else,  I  teH 
you.  You  said  she 'd  do  it,  and  she 's  done  it, 
and  no  mistake.   And  then  she  do  n't  seem  to 


know  it  at  all.  But  I  tell  you  Dr.  L.  is  a  lucky 
fellow,  always.  Now,  you  wanted  to  marry  her, 
but  I  do  n't  believe  you  dared  to  ask  her." 

"And  M  he  bad  asked  her  twenty  years  ago 
she  woald  not  have  coos  toted  to  marry  him," 
I  interposed. 

"Then  you  have  known  her,  have  you? 
Well,  you  knew  one  mighty  good  woman,  and 
I  tell  you  the  man  who  knows  a  real  good 
woman  'knows  something'  worth  the  knowing, 
and  Mrs.  L.  is  the  best  woman  I  ever  knew ; 
she  has  made  us  all." 

G.  laughed* outright  and  said,  "Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  these  people  thought  Mrs.  L.  was 
the  god  who  made  them  V 

"But  we  did  n't  all  think  so  always,"  said  the 
Judge.  "She  had  a  pretty  hard  time  01  it  for 
a  few  years,  I  tell  you.  She  got  a  mighty  many 
pretty  round  cursings,  generally  behind  her 
back  though;  for  there  never  was,  I  reckon, 
but  one  man  who  durst  to  tell  her  to  her  face 
that  her  ways  were  n't  right  And  that  was 
Jerry  Short.  He  was  killed  in  the  Rebel  army 
last  month ;  and  he  told  me,  after  it  was  over, 
that  he  never  was  so  beat  out  in  all  his  life. 
He  was  a  rough  customer,  especially  when  he 
had  whisky  inside ;  and  he  went  to  tell  her  that 
the  people  were  n't  agoing  to  put  up  with  her 
new-fangled  Yankee  notions  o'  teaching,  and 
stuffing  up  the  scholars  about  new  books,  and 
all  that.  And  he  said  she  listened  to  him,  tell- 
ing his  story  and  cussing  and  swearing,  just  as 
meek  as  a  lamb;  and  he  went  on  till  he  began 
to  think  she  would  n't  say  a  word  for  herself. 
But  after  a  bit  she  stopt  him,  as  soft  as  if  she 
was  speaking  to  a  king.  Then  she  began  to 
ask  questions  that  he  could  n't  answer.  And 
she  kept  on  till  he  was  so  shamed  he  didn't 
know  how  to  hold  his  head  up.  He  said,  next 
day,  of  all  the  women  he  ever  saw,  she  was  the 
beater.  It  somehow  got  noised  about  what 
she 'd  said  to  Jerry,  and  people  did  n't  like  her 
any  the  worse  for  it  But  she  soon  got  us  all 
Into  her  team ;  and  now  we  let  her  drive  just 
about  where  she  likes ;  and  if  she  do  n't  drive 
us  all  to  heaven  it  won't  be  her  fault,  you  may 
bet" 

"Yes,"  said  G.,  "she  does  manage  things  in 
her  own  way  now,  and  do  n't  seem  to  try  either. 
But  I  did  pity  her  a  great  many  times  twenty 
years  ago,  when  she  was  trying  to  do  good,  and 
almost  every  body  blaming  her,  secretly,  for  it." 

"Why  is  it,"  said  I,  falling  into  a  train  of 
thought  I  had  attempted  some  time  before, 
"  why  is  it  that  a  bad  man  teaches  his  evil  so 
much  sooner  than  a  good  man  can  teach  his 
virtue  ?  Now  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  if  • 
rascal  had  come  to  this  settlement  twenty  years 
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ago,  and  had  tried  to  induce  the  people  to  drink 
and  gamble,  lie  would  have  been,  in  a  month, 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  region ;  while 
Miss  Markham  wat  for  years,  as  the  judge 
says,  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  very  com- 
monly distrusted." 

"  There  wouldn't  have  been  any  need,  twenty 
years  ago,  of  teaching  folks  round  in  these,  set- 
tlements to  drink,  or  gamble,  or  swear,  or  a 
mighty  many  other  pretty  mean  things,  you  may 
bet,"  replied  the  judge. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  G.,  turning  to  me,  "  there 
is  a  reason  for  what  you  say.  Men  somehow 
seem  to  feel  that  when  you  try  to  teach  them 
any  thing  good,  you  are  implying  their  inferior- 
ity ;  while  if  you  attempt  to  teacb  them  evil 
you  »ccm  to  imply  that  they  are  better  than  you. 
Teachers  of  wickedness  then  come  round,  as 
we  say,  on  the  blind  side  of  men  with  a  very 
seductive  kind  of  flattery,  assuming  the  superi- 
ority of  those  whom  they  approach  ;  but  teach- 
ers of  virtue  and  goodness  must  practically  go 
to  their  fellow-men  with  what  seems  a  humili- 
ating condemnation  of  the  characters  of  those 
whom  they  would  benefit,  and  must  at  the  same 
time  appear  to  be  better  than  they.  These 
advantages  of  vice  and  disadvantages  of  virtue 
are  by  no  means  small  in  practice.  They  are 
are  not  usually  noticed,  and,  therefore,  are  very 
commonly  ignored.  If  good  men,  and  espe- 
cially preachers,  understood  them,  perhaps  they 
would  make  far  better  progress  in  their  work, 
and  so  of  benevolent  societies." 

"  Good,"  cried  I ;  "  here  you  are  running 
into  a  train  of  philosophizing  for  which  you  re- 
buked me  a  while  ago.  -  Now  it  is  my  turn  to 
protest." 

"  Protest  and  rejoice  in  it,"  said  he  5  "I  am 
through  with  my  remarks.  The  judge  has  the 
floor." 

"Any  how,"  said  he,  resuming,  "Mrs.  L. 
rules  this  settlement,  and  folks  nowadays  sort 
o'  love  to  own  it.  Why,  over  there  in  Hem- 
lock district,  as  we  call  it,  they  give  her  eighty 
dollars  a  month  to  teach  this  Winter,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  men  would  teach  the  school  for 
fifty.   Things  have  worked  round—" 

At  this  time  we  fell  in  with  another  man  on 
horseback,  going  to  the  same  meeting,  and  that 
ended  our  talk  about  Mrs.  L.,  the  school-ma'am, 
but  it  did  not  end  my  thinking.  Professor  P., 
and  the  hemlocks,  and  the  old  academy  at  S., 
and  Mrs.  L.,  and  her  maiden  name,  would  keep 
up  a  dance  in  my  mind  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
do.  I  think  these  thoughts  spoiled  my  evening 
sermon.  I  intended  to  ask  G.  still  more  about 
her,  but  the  pressing  invitations  of  friends  to 
spend  a  night  with  them  separated  us,  and  no 


opportunity  came.  I  could  not  drop  the  sub- 
ject *  I  was  sure  I  had  known  more  of  her  and 
her  history  at  some  time,  but  what  I  could  not 
recall.  When  I  reached  home  the  affair  still 
puzzled  me.  One  day  a  sudden  reminiscence 
of  an  old  diary,  which  I  had  kept  very  consci- 
entiously during  my  college  days,  flashed  into 
my  mind.  "  I  have  it  now,"  I  said,  "  I  used  to 
have  long  talks  with  P.  about  every  thing  under 
the  sun,  and  I  set  down  some  of  them,  and 
there  I  shall  find  something.  Why  did  n't  the 
old  diary  come  up  before?"  I  went  directly  to 
a  very  dusty  pigeon-hole  and  soon  had  a  manu- 
script I  turned  back  to  a  date  twenty-six 
years  before,  and  there  was  a  sprig  of  hemlock, 
very  small,  originally  fastened  on  the  page  by 
gum,  but  now  loose,  moths  having  eaten  the 
gum  away,  and  these  words  written  in  very 
much  faded  ink: 

"  October  29,  184-. — This  evening  I  had  a 
very  confidential  conversation  with  P.  I  began 
it  by  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  letters  I  was 
receiving  weekly  from  home,  and  from  other 
correspondents ;  saying,  among  other  things, 
that  I  really  believed  I  should  grow  as  lazy  and 
as  vicious  as  two  of  our  fellow-students,  whom 
I  named,  were  it  not  for  those  letters.  He  at 
first  rallied  me  about '  a  fair  correspondent,'  and 
then,  as  he  always  does  when  such  subjects  are 
approached,  became  serious,  and  said,  '  1  tell 
you,  Allyn,  all  my  hopes  for  this  life  are  cen- 
tered on  one  who  wrote  that  letter,'  showing  a 
faint  pink  envelope  superscribed  in  a  childish 
hand  with  his  name.  '  I  know  she  is  a  mere 
child,  but  all  her  thoughts  have  an  odor  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness  as  rare  as  it  is  noble.  In 
this  letter  she  has  sent  me  a  sprig  of  hemlock 
from  a  tree  which  grows  by  the  side  of  a  great 
rock  close  to  her  •  father's  house.  Just  hear 
what  she  says  about  it'  He  opened  the  letter 
and  read :  '  I  am  sitting  under  the  hemlock 
where  you  left  me,  and,  I  am  thinking  how  it 
seems  to  grow  greener  as  frosts  come  to  kill 
the  leaves  of  all  other  trees,  and  how  the  harder 
and  more  violent  winds  of  Autumn  beat  an  in- 
spiring perfume  from  its  twigs.  I  wish  I  could 
be  as  constant  as  it,  and  that  the  trials  of  life 
might,  if  they  shall  bruise  me,  extract  from  my 
sufferings  an  odor  to  refresh  those  who  may 
be  near  me.  Just  while  I  am  writing  a  little 
branch  has  fallen  at  my  feet,  so  green,  so  sweet, 
so  charming.  The  hemlock  shall  be  my  tree, 
and  its  color  and  odor  mine  forever.  I  send 
you  one  part  of  the  branch  in  this  letter;  the 
other  I  will  keep  in  my  Testament.  Will  you 
keep  the  one  I  send  you  ?'  And  P.  added,  '  You 
may  rely  on  it  I  will,  and  I  mean  to  unite  these 
severed  twigs  some  day;  for  I  here  declare  I 
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will  never  marry  any  woman  but  her.'  I  in- 
sisted that  he  should  allow  me  to  copy  here  that 
pretty  sentiment,  and  fasten  in  the  midst  of  the 
words,  as  above,  a  half-dozen  or  so  of  those  hem- 
lock leaves.  He  consented,  if  I  would  promise 
to  send  them  to  him  after  his  marriage  with  the 
giver,  to  be  united  with  that  part  which  he  in- 
tended to  place  in  his  Bible,  and  that  which  she 
promised  to  carry  in  her  Testament.  Here  I 
write  the  agreement— when  will  it  be  fulfilled  ?" 

So  the  plans  of  young  men  are  crossed, 
thought  I.  How  I  would  like  to  know  the  Ms- 
tory  of  those  two  noble  souls  during  those 
twenty-five  years  I  How  near  each  other  did 
the  streams  of  their  lives  approach  before  they 
separated  forever  ?  How  long  ami  how  joyfully 
did  they  listen  to  the  purling  of  their  mutually 
heard  waters,  daily  drawing  nearer  as  they  fell 
from  the  hill-sides?  And  what  convulsion  or 
accident  finally  barred  them  apart  hopelessly  ? 
What  "  rash  word,  or  idle,  or  unkind,"  disturbed 
the  air  and  interrupted  the  melody  their  souls 
were  once  singing  in  unison?  And  why  did 
she,  truest  of  the  truer  sex,  consent  to  another 
mate,  while  he  holds  his  heart  still  shut  in  lone- 
liness ?  But  there  would  be  no  end  of  ques- 
tionings. The  whole  adventure  was  so  singu- 
lar and  so  sadly  pleasing  to  me,  so  life-like  and 
yet  so  romantic,  that  I  have  been  tempted  to 
tell  it  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  to 
any  one  who  may  think  I  am  retailing  fiction, 
write  to  me,  and  I  will  furnish  such  proofs  as 
shall  convince  the  most  skeptical. 


THE  CAVERNS  OF  ADELSBURG. 


ONE  bright  September  morning  we  left 
Trieste  by  rail,  to  visit  the  famous  caverns 
of  Adelsburg.  For  several  miles  our  road  lay 
in  a  north  and  north-west  direction,  close  by 
the  sea.  High  olive  and  vine-clad  hills  were 
close  on  our  right,  and  on  the  left  the  "  Queenly 
Adriatic,"  smooth  as  a  mirror,  with  here  and 
there  in  the  distance  a  specter-like  sail. 

The  seaward  face  of  the  hills  was  abrupt, 
presenting  the  edges  of  fine  limestone  strata, 
bent  and  crumpled  in  a  most  surprising  man- 
ner. A  geological  professor  could  want  no 
better  illustration  for  his  class  of  certain  feat- 
ures in  dynamical  geology,  than  is  to  be  seen 
there.  The  road  rises  as  it  progresses,  higher 
and  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  few 
miles  we  come  to  the  station  (Nabrisina),  where 
the  Adelsburg  branch  of  the  railway  leaves  the 
sea.  A  mile  or  two  further  up  the  shore,  on  the 
Runta  Frignani,  in  full  view,  stands  the  castle 
Miramar,  once  the  home  and  property  of  the 


ill-fated  Emperor  Maximilian,  of  Mexico.  Here 
we  abruptly  leave  the  sea,  and  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles  traverse  a  sterile  district,  which  extends 
to  Adelsburg  and  beyond.  Our  course  after 
leaving  the  sea  is  east,  and  then  north-east. 
This  district  is  irregular  and  hilly,  and  thickly 
covered  every-where  with  masses  of  ash-gray 
limestone,  fractured  and  crumbled,  having  in 
some  cases  an  argillaceous,  in  others  a  sparry 
aspect  The  hills  are  rough,  conical,  and  dis- 
tinct, with  graceful  outlines  when  seen  in  the 
distance.  The  whole  is  sparsely  covered  with 
stunted  oaks  and  birches.  The  hills  are  often 
separated  by  rough,  narrow,  gorge-like  valleys. 
Very  frequently  conical  depressions  occur  from 
fifty  feet  to  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  feet  in  depth.  At  the  bottom  of 
these,  openings  usually  exist,  leading  to  subter- 
ranean cavities.  There  are  no  springs  and  but 
few  streams  in  or  near  this  district.  It  is  often 
visited  by  a  fierce  wind,  called  by  the  people 
"Bora"  and  in  which  the  cold  air  from  (he 
mountain  uplands  of  Istria  and  the  Tyrol,  to 
the  north,  rushes  down  like  a  destroying  spirit, 
and  with  sufficient  violence  to  overthrow  almost 
every  thing  it  meets  with.  The  roads  are  ac- 
cordingly protected,  especially  at  exposed  points, 
by  strong  stone  or  wooden  walls.  We  passed 
seven  tunnels,  some  of  them  quite  lengthy. 
We  had  some  fine  views  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Tyrol  to  the  north  and  north-west 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  solid,  quaint  old 
town  of  Adelsburg.  At  last  the  office  of  the 
"Grotten  Vtrwatbung,"  or  Grotto  Company, 
was  found ;  permission  and  our  guides  were 
given  us,  and  we  started  through  the  (own  for 
the  cavern.  The  entrance  to  it  is,  perhaps,  one- 
half  mile  distant,  in  a  north-east  direction,  in 
the  west  side  of  a  high  rocky  ridge  or  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  small  ruined 
castle.  The  entrance  is  rather  small  in  the 
escarped  hill-side,  and  is  closed  by  a  wooden 
gate.  A  few  trees  grow  near  the  mouth  of  (he 
cavern,  giving  the  approach  a  somewhat  cheer- 
ful aspect  In  the  town  and  at  the  cavern  the 
traveler  is  of  course  beset  on  all  sides  by  per- 
sons Who  have  plans  and  descriptions  of  the 
cavern,  in  many  languages,  to  sell.  The 
entrance  looks  more  like  the  beginning  of  a 
rude  railway  tunnel  than  any  thing  else.  Its 
direction  is  toward  the  east  and  north-east. 

This  cavern,  in  common  with  others  in  this 
district,  as  at  Nabrisina  and  St.  Cangian,  is  un- 
der the  control  of  a  company,  organized  under 
the  direction  or  sanction  of  the  government. 
They  furnish  guides,  and  all  needful  conven- 
iences for  the  traveler.  They  furnish  illumina- 
tions of  any  required  extent   We  secured , 
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what  they  call  the  "grand  illumination,"  cost- 
ing some  eight  or  ten  dollars.  Men  had  been 
lent  on  in  advance  to  begin  lighting  our  1,600 
candles,  which,  as  we  afterward  found,  were  ar- 
ranged in  rows  and  groups  along  the  sides,  or 
at  the  distant  bottom  of  chasms,  or  in  glorious 
crowns  far  above  in  the  dames  of  the  cavern. 

We  do  not  propose  a  scientific  description  of 
this  justly  celebrated  cavern.  We  can  do  noth- 
ing more  than  bring  out,  iu  a  very  few  touches, 
the  salient  features  that  strike  the  imagination 
of  the  visitor.  Leading  eastward  for  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  is  a  long  tunnel- 
like passage,  which  suddenly  expands  in  every 
direction.  Before  you  reach  this  point  you 
have  lost  completely  all  trace  of  external  day. 
You  strain  your  eyes  in  the  dim  light  of  hun- 
dreds of  candles,  far  and  near,  high  and  low,  to 
pierce  the  profundities  above  or  the  uncertain 
depths  below.  This  may  be  called  the  vesti- 
bule. After  pausing  a  moment  you  Callow  the 
guide,  and  begin  descending  a  long  flight  of 
steps — how  far  you  can  only  tell  by  trying.  At 
last  you  reach  a  landing-place,  and  stop  awhile 
to  adjust  your  sentiments,  look  around  and 
above  you,  and  to  listen  in  the  darkness  to  the 
River  Roik,  which  murmurs  mysteriously  be- 
neath you.  Suddenly  at  your  right  band,  as 
you  look  down  far  below,  you  catch  the  flash  of 
a  light  on  its  troubled  waters  at  the  bottom  of 
a  chasm.  This  river  disappears  bodily  beneath 
the  hill,  in  the  heart  of  which  the  cavern  is, 
entering  its  west  or  north-west  side,  lower  down 
than  the  cavern's  mouth.  It  recalled  vividly  to 
my  mind  the  Xanadu,  of  Coleridge,  in  which 
it  is  said, 

"Alph,  the  •acred  river  ran 
Through  careens  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  tunica*  sea." 

No  sooner  does  the  river  appear  than  it  disap- 
pears in  some  deeper,  and  hitherto  unexplored, 
part  of  the  cavern.  While  we  waited  the  guides 
ran  ahead  with  lamps,  and  lighted  candle  after 
candle,  which  brought,  from  time  to  time,  out  of 
the  darkness  the  most  unexpected  visions. 

At  last  we  move  forward,  and  walk  and  climb 
and  descend  and  climb  again,  for  three  hours, 
in  this  Aladdin's  cave,  this  deserted  palace  of 
Pluto,  Oris  museum  of  subterranean  fairy-land. 
It  is  simply  wonderful.  We  hardly  know  where 
to  begin,  and  as  little  where  to  end.  Such  a 
succession  of  chambers,  halls,  and  passages,  of 
ascents,  descents,  and  surprises,  I  never  met 
with  in  the  same  length  of  time  before  or 
since.  Fancy  immense  irregular  chambers,  no 
two  alike  in  form  or  size,  connected  by  all  man- 
ner of  tunnels  and  passages,  in  all  directions. 
The  roof  and  sides  of  these  chambers  and  pas- 
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sages  are  hung  every-where,  and  in  maay  places 
grandly,  with  glittering  stalactites,  varying  in 
size,  form,  and  color,  especially  in  size  and 
form. 

There  are  icicles,  encriaites  turned  npsidc 
dowa,  curtains,  drapery,  white  and  colored, 
plain  and  striped,  opaque  and  translucent,  at 
all  heights  from  the  floor,  from  five  to  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  There  were  thousands 
of  these,  of  shapes  and  forms  the  most  sur- 
prising and  fantastic,  from  the  tiny  pendant  to 
the  fluted,  draped  mass  of  hundreds  of  Ions. 

Even  these  larger  masses  are  found  in  num- 
bers which  pass  ordinary  computation.  Every- 
where the  crystals  of  spar  flash  and  sparkle  in 
the  varying  light  of  our  hundreds  of  candles, 
like  millions  of  gems  of  unspeakable  brilliancy. 

The  stalagmitic  masses  on  the  floors  defy 
adequate  description.  Fluted  columns,  Doric, 
Corinthian,  Caryatid,  Egyptian,  from  six  to 
sixty  feet  high,  and  from  six  inches  to  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter,  umbrellas,  domes,  pulpits, 
rostrums,  castles,  columns,  triumphal  arches 
without  inscriptions,  pines,  cypress,  sepulchral 
monuments,  sarcophagi,  solemn  sphynxes,  stat- 
ues on  lofty  pedestals,  and,  beside  these,  many 
more  forma,  which,  if  they  mean  any  thing, 
can  not  find  their  significance  on  Urra  jirma. 
Hardly  a  form,  real  or  imaginary,  but  is  dimly 
shadowed  forth  in  sparry  splendor. 

In  the  midst  of  this  enchanted,  ever-varying 
scene,  we  wandered  on  and  on,  the  Kght  from 
our  candles,  near  and  far,  flashing  against  the 
starry  roofs  and  domes  of  the  cavern  halls,  or 
glittering  from  the  fluted  columns  or  masses  of 
chased  spar.  Under  the  combined  and  pro- 
tracted spel|  of  endless  variety,  splendor,  mag- 
nitude, and  silence,  you  are  almost  overcome. 

The  guide  points  out  to  you,  as  you  proceed, 
ever  and  anon,  some  chasm  or  passage,  which 
he  tells  you,  in  tantalizing  language,  is  one  or 
three  hours  long,  and  gives  it  some  sumptuous, 
perhaps  a  royal  name. 

Three  liours  have  passed,  and  you  hardly 
know  how.  But  at  last  you  emerge  from  the 
silence,  coolness,  darkness,  and  mystery  of  the 
caverns,  to  the  open  and  grateful  day,  almost 
bewildered  by  what  you  have  seen  and  felt 


A  soul  weak  in  grace  has  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  Lord  as  the  strongest  saint  has, 
though  he  has  not  the  skill  to  improve  that 
interest.  And  is  not  this  a  singular  comfort 
and  support  ?  Verily,  were  there  no  more  to 
bear  up  a  poor,  weak  saint  from  fainting  under 
all  his  sins,  and  sorrows  and  sufferings,  yet 
this  alone  might  do  it 
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THE  TYRANNY  OF  CUSTOM. 


WE  have  often,  with  touching  words,  had 
portrayed  to  our  minds  the  miserable 
degradation  of  a  slave.  Pictures  of  limbs  lacer- 
ated by  a  master's  scourge,  of  confessions  of 
orthodoxy,  wrung  out  in  moments  of  weakness 
or  delirium  by  the  torture  of  the  rack,  have 
taught  our  hearts  to  thank  God  that  we  are 
free — that  our  dear  land  of  liberty  knows  no 
despotic  monarch — no  tyrannising  priests. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  privilege  to  think  our 
own  thoughts,  to  speak  our  own  words  ;  to  be, 
in  all  respects,  daringly  ourselves.  But  can  we 
really  boast  of  such  a  freedom  ?  Have  we  not 
even  here,  in  this  boasted  home  of  liberty, 
allowed  our  hands  to  be  tightly  bound  by  "  the 
icy  chains  of  custom  ?"  and  can  we  now  be  called 
free  ?  Are  not  even  we  ourselves  weak,  crouch- 
ing slaves?  And  is  not  this  tyranny  to  which 
we  have  so  tamely  submitted— the  tyranny  of 
custom — more  despotic  than  any  King  or  Pope 
could  impose? 

Custom,  with  appropriate  restraints,  has,  of 
course,  a  salutary  influence.  By  softening  the 
rough  points  of  individual  eccentricity  into 
somewhat  similar  traits  of  manner  and  charac- 
ter, she  makes  a  sort  of  brotherhood  among 
those  who  are  under  her  common  influence. 
She  binds  men  into  societies  by  giving  common 
objects  of  pursuit,  common  aversions  or  as- 
pirations. It  is  this,  the  influence  of  custom, 
that  each  member  of  society  has  the  power  of 
modifying  for  good  the  world  about  him,  which 
he  could  not  possess  if  each  one  lived  in  iso- 
lation a  "life  within  himself,  to  breathe  without 
mankind  " — a  life  not  at  all  subject  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  others.  The  fear  of  what  the  world 
will  say  is  no' low  or  unworthy  feeling.  It  is, 
in  itself,  noble,  for  it  Was  designed  by  God 
to  moderate  our  childish  extravagancies— to 
smooth  our  sharp  eccentric  traits— to  be  a 
check  upon,  perhaps,  otherwise  lawless,  un- 
bridled passions,  and  wild  proclivities.  But  we 
/  have  let  this  fear  become  a  very  tyrant  over  us, 
so  that  it  leaves  not  even  our  thoughts  un- 
trammeled. 

The  power  of  custom  is,  perhaps,  most  plainly 
seen  in  externalities.  Among  other  things  she 
commands  a  common  style  of  dress,  which 
would  not  be  a  bad  command,  if  given  merely 
as  a  general  rule,  leaving  each  still  at  liberty 
to  consult  his  own  taste,  pocket,  and  conscience. 
But  who  dares  rebel,  even  when  the  mode  is 
ugly,  unhandy,  and  extravagant?  If  she  bids 
the  feet  be  pinched  in  clumsy,  Chinese,  wooden 
shoes,  who  cries  from  pain?  If  the  face  must 
be  gashed  for  a  beautiful  tattooing,  who  weeps  ? 
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Or  when,  in  more  civilized  countries,  the  face  is 
lacerated  for  the  reception  of  its  jewels,  who 
ever  thinks  of  complaint  ?  Ours  is  a  complete, 
a  willing  slavery.  In  tame  submission — even 
with  a  wicked  cheerfulness — we  yield  to  such 
tyranny.  There  are  other  styles  which  are  not 
so  censurable — simply  ridiculous.  Although  we 
may  make  them  the  subjects  of  our  lightest 
jests,  we  meekly  acknowledge  their  imperious 
influence. 

How  strong  is.  the  influence  of  custom  may 
be  seen  in  the  determined,  even  ruinous  efforts, 
men  often  make  to  comply  with  her  commands 
respecting  external  life.  He  whom  fashion  leads 
passes  lightly  by  the  weary,  Wailing  sounds 
around  him.  Eyes  weary  with  fear,  and  doubt, 
and  pain,  look,  into  his  with  a  tearful  earnest- 
ness. He  has  no  time  Or  money  to  change 
those  tears  of  sorrow  into  those  of  gratitude — 
none  even  to  buy  for  himself  true  joy.  All  must 
be  devoted  to  the  infinitely  important  object  of 
keeping  in  the  common  external  styles  of  life. 

Such  a  tyrannizing  influence  of  fashion 
changes  often  the  fresh  gladness  of  a  home 
sanctuary  into  a  routine  of  alternating  feverish 
intoxication  and  despairing  depression.  It  fills 
the  home  with  poverty  and  nakedness  that  it 
may  save  some  glitter  for  the  crowd.  O  !  this 
living  for  the  public  gaze  and  public  ear !  How 
it  wrings  alt  true  light,  and  joy,  and  good  from 
the  soul  I  It  purchases  with  the  holy  treasures 
of  the  heart  and  mind  the  cold,  superficial 
adornments  of  a  worldly  life. 

But  such  is  not  the  worst  evil  of  its  forms  of 
tyranny.  Is  it  not  worse  for  custom  to  de- 
mand a  common  manner  than  a  common  style 
of  dress  or  furniture,  or  dwelling-place?  For 
one's  manner  should  be  for  his  heart  -a  light 
drapery,  whose  peculiar  foldings  are  modified 
by,  and  represent  his  peculiar  character. 

On  account  of  the  great  variety  of  individual 
eccentricities  a  manner  common  to  all  can  not 
to  all  be  natural,  and  must,  in  most  instances, 
be  assumed;  becoming  thus  a  dark,  unwieldy 
cloak,  through  which  no  lineaments  of  the  true 
nature  beneath  may  be  seen.  Indeed,  so  close 
a  drapery  of  our  hearts  are  these  external  ex- 
pressions of  our  life  that  the  stiff  foldings  of  an 
assumed  manner,  when  no  longer  modified  by 
the  life  within,  themselves  distort  and  change  it. 

Very  often,  too,  custom  imposes  styles  of 
manner  not  only  opaque,  but  intrinsically  ugly. 
How  few,  however,  dare  disobey  the  commands, 
however  much  disliked,  which  an  arbitrary 
etiquette  ordains  I 

The  world  imposes  misconstruction  as  the 
penalty  for  disobedience  to  the  dictates  of  cus- 
tom respecting  our  style  of  manner.   It  treats 
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kindly  the  expression  of  those  qualities  only 
wliicli  are  common.  It  persists  in  misunder- 
standing all  peculiarities,  and,  too  often,  by  a 
few  castigafions,  it  teaches  the  person  who  with 
daring  frankness  has  once  revealed  his  idiosyn- 
crasies, to  shroud  himself  forever  after  in  a 
thick,  sheltering  cloak  of  assumed  deceptive 
formality. 

Custom  influences,  not  only  our  ideas  of 
beauty,  making  deformity  graceful  and  indiffer- 
ence charming,  but  even  modifies  our  percep- 
tion of  truth.  We  dare  not  question  what  has 
received  the  seal  of  antiquity. 

Thus  many  national  proverbs,  many  of  our 
most  commonly  accepted  axioms  in  daily  rea- 
soning, which  are  not  only  the  striking  expres- 
sion of  some  truth,  but  contain,  too,  some 
poisonous  falsehood,  have  been  uttered  by  a 
thousand  lips,  and  reproduced  in  a  thousand 
lives,  with  all  the  dangerous  influence  of  their 
subtle  evil,  yet  we  have  not  had  hands  bold 
enough  to  tear  off  the  seal  of  antiquity,  analyz- 
ing the  composition  of  their  long-accepted 
theories,  giving  their  corrected  modification. 

We  lazily  give  tfur  assent  to  what  others  have 
thought  out  for  us.  We  dare  not  think  our- 
selves. We  are  orthodox,  tamely  and  stupidly, 
and  not  from  any  conviction  of  the  truth  which 
the  masses  hold.  We  accept  the  creeds  and 
theories  that  the  kings  of  thought  have  given  us 
to  believe,  because  loo  indolent  or  too  timid  to 
dissent. 

Even  when  we  have  once  fervently  accepted 
the  truth,  if  the  world  persists  in  practically 
disregarding  it,  how  soon  we  lose  our  confident 
trust  in  itt  It  will  soon  seem  to  us  unreal. 
Our  hearts  will  disbelieve,  though  our  minds 
have  ceased  questioning.  Is  it  not  the  "in- 
fluence of  custom  which  makes  the  practical 
and  the  theoretical  creed  so  different  ? 

In  the  inner  experience  of  our  souls,  also,  we 
may  plainly  recognize  the  influence  of  custom. 
If  we  have  feelings  we  have  heard  no  one  else 
express  we  begin  to  fear  ourselves  insane.  But 
should  we  not  allow  each  one  a  soul-life  as  dif- 
ferent from  others  as  are  the  different  modifi- 
cations of  external  condition  ?  For  we  ought 
certainly  to  expect  as  much  individual  eccen- 
tricity in  the  inner  as  the  outer  life. 

We  fear  to  have  an  experience  of  religion  un- 
like our  friends,  lest  it  be  not  orthodox.  We 
act  upon  the  supposition  that  God  talks  to  the 
world  in  general  terms — that  he  has  no  special 
communication  to  each  one  of  his  children — and 
when  he  speaks  to  our  hearts  words  that  we 
deem  have  come  to  no  one  else,  we  disregard 
him. 

We  drive  away  the  dreams,  the  inspirations 
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that  come  to  us  alone,  and  cajl  them  fancies ; 
yet,  had  we  all  been  "obedient  to  our  heavenly 
visions,"  had  we  implicitly  followed  the  peculiar 
tuitions  our  hearts  have  received,  who  knows 
but,  as  in  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  our  visions 
would  have  proved  a  prophecy  ?  But  "  he  ne'er 
is  crowned  with  immortality  who  fears  to  follow 
where  airy  voices  lead."  And  may  be,  in  our 
gross  and  worldly  prudence,  we  have  walked  in 
the  dusty,  common  track,  inefficiently,  ignobly, 
while,  just  out  of  it,  where  the  angels  were  call- 
ing us,  there  were  splendid  victories  and  glorious 
crowns  for  us. 

One  of  the  most  hateful  effects  of  the  tyranny 
of  custom  is  the  inefficiency  with  which  it  curses 
individual  labor.  God  has  made  a  perfect  har- 
mony between  the  peculiar  work  he  gives  us 
and  our  own  peculiar  character.  We  must,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  do  our  own  work  in  our 
own  way.  We  ought  to  begin^  cheerfully  the 
work  assigned  us,  whether  the  world  may  call  it 
exalted  or  menial.  Very  much  labor  is  ineffi- 
cient, because,  with  some  childish  idea  of  what 
is  dignified,  we  try  to  be  successful  in  some 
work,  for  which,  however,  we  have  no  appro- 
priate capacity,  for  which  God  has  not  fitted 
us.  We  seem  to  think  it  better  to  be  laboring 
resultlessly  in  some  vocation  which  the  masses 
praise  than  to  be  sublimely  victorious  in  some 
undertaking  to  which  Heaven  and  our  own 
souls — not  the  world — have  called  us.  , 

We  ought  to-  be  ourselves,  whether  this  may 
make  us  common  or  singular ;  thus  alone  being 
true  to  the  idea  with  which  God  created  us. 
But  the  friction  of  society  too  often  rubs  off, 
not  only  rough  eccentricities  of  manner,  but  the 
strong'  characteristic  traits  that  indicate  per- 
sonality. 

Labor  is  very  often  resultless  because  we  fear 
to  be  true  to  individual  genius,  but  must  timidly 
assume  the  common  mode  of  accomplishment, 
inefficient  when  we  use  it,  though  this  very 
mode  might,  indeed,  in  most  other  cases,  have 
been  the  most  efficient  one. 

How  many  religious  meetings  are  dull  and 
profitless,  because  old,  lifeless  formulas  of  testi- 
mony are  timidly  adopted,  since  we  dare  not 
talk  freely  and  naturally  about  our  own  religious 
life  1  Much  of  the  benefit,  and  certainly  most 
of  the  freshness  and  interest  are  lost  when  in- 
dividual peculiarities  of  experience  are  con- 
cealed by  a  stiff  formulary  of  some  general 
and  indefinite  character. 

Many  a  teacher  or  pastor,  many  a  one,  in- 
deed, in  every  vocation,  is  unsuccessful  simply 
because  he  dares  not  be  himself,  and  adopt 
his  own  natural  style  of  action — perchance  he 
might  be  called  queer  and  eccentric!  Better, 
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he  thinks,  to  be  stupidly  and  inefficiently  labor- 
ing in  a  common  way  than  to  be  illustriously, 
though  eccentrically  successful. 

It  is  too  bad  1  Man  was  made  for  too  glori- 
ous a  destiny  to  become  such  a  slave.  He 
might  be  a  free  man,  with  Jesus  by  his  side, 
and  always  a  conqueror.  Now  he  is  too  often 
a  weak,  fearful,  insignificant  creature  of  a  thou- 
sand petty  tyrannies — greatest  of  all  the  tyranny 
of  custom.  It  is  but  fit  that  he  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  base  usurpers  under  whom 
he  has  so  long  been  living  in  a  crouching 
slavery,  sign  boldly  a  daring  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, re-asserting  his  rightful,  God-given 
privilege  of  universal  mastery,  and  be  a  lord 
again. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  QUIETNESS. 

THE  Word  of  God  is  at  once  magnificent 
and  minute.  This  is  true  of  its  descrip- 
tions and  directions.  It  embraces  all  the  de- 
tails of  life,  and  directs  us  how  to  act  in  every 
relationship.  But  it  is  never  meddlesome  or 
intrusive.  It  comes  as  a  tender  friend,  and 
never  becomes  an  enemy  except  when  persever- 
ingly  treated  as  such.  Its  laws  are  always  wise, 
its  rewards  glorious,  its  sanctions  solemn,  its 
motives  strong. 

The  state  of  mind  and  line  of  conduct  re- 
ferred to  in  the  words  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
illustrate  these  remarks.  The  apostle  Peter  is 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  write  respecting 
"a  quiet  spirit;"  and  a  powerful  motive  by 
which  he  enforces  the  cultivation  of  it  is,  that 
"it  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price." 
Though  the  passage  is  addressed  to  women, 
and  to  Christian  women  in  married  life,  yet  it  is 
applicable  to  all ;  while,  certainly,  it  should  be 
especially  heeded  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed.  Peter,  as  a  married  man, 
could  speak  from  experience  on  this  subject ; 
while,  as  an  inspired  apostle,  he  spoke,  as  did 
his  brother  Paul,  with  authority.  The  Bible 
legislates  for  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  con- 
duct of  each  individual  in  all  relationships,  and 
it  does  not  overlook  even  the  subject  of  dress. 
We  have  here  certain  wise  prohibitions  and 
precepts.  Outward  adorning  is  prohibited,  and 
inward  adorning  is  praised :  "  Whose  adorning 
let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting 
on  of  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of 
the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price."  1  Peter 
iii,  3,  4.  Such  an  "ornament"  is  sure  to  com- 
mand respect  and  produce  order,  far  more  so 


• 

than  hasty  tempers  and  loud  talking.  The 
apostle  applies  this  first  to  wives,  as  regards 
their  conduct  toward  their  husbands.  He 
especially  appeals  to  those  who  had  uncon- 
verted partners,  and  intimates  that  such  meek 
and  quiet  Christian  wives  may  hope  to  "  win 
their  husbands"  to  Christ,  even  though  they  do 
not  care  to  hear  the  word.  "  Likewise,  ye  wives, 
be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands ;  that,  if 
any  obey  not  the  word,  they  also  may  without 
the  word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of  the 
wives ;  while  they  behold  your  chaste  conver- 
sation coupled  with  fear."  I  Peter  iii,  t,  2.  The 
word  "  conversation  "  here  means  behavior,  or 
deportment,  and  .not  talking.*  Perhaps  some 
Christian  wives  have  talked  too  much  to  their 
unconverted  husbands,  and  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently careful  of 'their  own  spirit  and  temper. 
There  is  need  of  much  care  in  this  matter,  and 
of  much  prayer  also,  and  then  blessed  results 
may  be  hoped  for.  Meekness  and  quietness 
toward  man,  with  prayer  and  faith  toward  God, 
have  achieved  great  wonders. 

The  line  of  conduct  called  for  from  Christian 
women  extends  also  to  husbands,  and  is  neces- 
sary for  domestic  happiness,  even  when  both 
parties  are  Christians.  It  is  obvious  that -the 
females  in  Scripture,  who  are  most  commended, 
are  those  who  said  very  little.  Sarah  and  Re- 
becca talk  seldom,  Mary  of  Bethany  speaks 
once,  and  the  woman  who  came  to  Christ's 
feet — See  Luke  vii — not  at  all.  None  of  the 
words  of  Solomon's  noblest  woman,  in  Pro- 
verbs xxxi,  are  put  on  record—though  it  is  said 
that  "she  openeth  her  mouth  in  wisdom,  and 
in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness  " — but  how 
much  is  said  of  her  good  doings  and  wise  man- 
agement I 

But  while  thus  referring  to  the  wives,  we  must 
not  overlook  Paul's  counsel :  "  Husbands,  love 
your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them." 
If  husbands  are  churlish  and  fault-finding  they 
may  spoil,  or  else  crush,  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  generally  at  this 
subject,  for  this  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  an  or- 
nament that  befits  both  sexes  of  all  ages  and 
conditions;  and  a  blessed  change  there  would 
be  in  the  world  if  it  was  generally  worn  by  all 
those  who  name  the  name  of  Christ 

There  are  plenty  of  queer  people  in  the  world, 
but  comparatively  few  qnut  ones ;  hence  it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  through  the  world  without 
being  dinned,  and  sometimes  almost  distracted. 
Real  quietness  must  not  only  be  contrasted  with 
quarreling,  noise,  and  scolding,  but  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  two  other  things,  that  is, 
suUenness  and  a  certain  kind  of  ominous  silence. 
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The  first  of  these  bad  things  is  like  the  calm 
before  the  storm  in  Summer,  which  produces  a 
gloomy  foreboding ;  «nd  the  second  is  like  the 
frost  in  Winter,  cold,  very  cold,  with  large  iakes 
of  snow  now  and  then,  falling.  Quietness,  real 
quietness  of  Spirit,  basils  own  gentle  melodies ; 
it  is  like  the  early  dawn  of  tranquil  eve  of  Sum- 
mer—how many  roseate  smiles  you  see — how 
many  sweet  soft  sounds  you  hear  I  Yet  you  say 
how  quiet  it  if/  Quietness  is  not  suspension 
of  energy;  it  includes  gentle  service.  Quiet 
people  often  do  most  work ;  but  they  do  it  with- 
out parade.  They  do  not  run  over  Other  people 
without  noticing  them,  nor  try  to  ruu  them  down 
because  they  are  noticed  by  others. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  feel  this  quiet  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  Church  also  1  There  is  a  mode 
of  quiet  talking  that  wins  attention,  and  does 
not  weary  it  Persons  "generally  talk  loudty 
when  they  are  angry ;  and  one  who  was  inclined 
to  this  vice,  conquered  it  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent,  by  speaking  In  low  tones  when  be  felt  his 
angry  spirit  rising.  Then  there  is  quiet  arguing 
of  things.  This  is  sometimes  between  husband 
and  wife,  father  and  sons,  or  mother  and  daugh- 
ters, also  various  other  parties.  This  must  be 
done  at  proper  limes'  and  places.  Not  before 
strangers  or  young  children  should  family  affairs 
be  arranged,  or  family  differences  be  debated. 
Then,  'alter  quiet  arranging  will  come  quiet 
governing.  If  orders  are  given  slowly  and 
firmly,  and  not  repeated  over  and  over  again  till 
they  become  wearisome,  nor  too  many  tilings 
mixed  together  at  Once,  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  attended  to.  If  allowance  is  made  for  im- 
perfection, and  no  allowance  made  for  want  of 
truth  and  lack  of  principle,  and  all  parties  know 
that  this  will  be  the  case ;  and  if  scolding  is  ex- 
cluded, unless  in  extreme  cases,  probably  much 
annoyance  will  be  avoided,  and  much  happiness 
secured. 

If  we  would  possess  this  spirit  in  our  inter- 
course with  men,  it  is  necessary  we  should  have 
it  first  Gollward.  Then  it  will  be  a.  secret  root 
from  which  many  beautiful  flowers  will  grow  in 
social  life.  If  this  root  is  strong  and  healthful, 
there  will  always  be  a  flower  to  pluck  whenever 
we  want  one,  either  for  the  Church,  the  family, 
or  the  world.  "It  is  good,"  says  a  chastened 
spirit,  "  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly 
wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  And  another 
prophet  thus  directs  us  to  the  only  real  source 
of  this  quiet  mind.  "The  work  of  righteous- 
ness shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteous- 
ness quietness  and  confidence  forever."  He 
may  well  be  quiet,  who,  resting  securely  on 
divine  righteousness,  has  peace  with  God.  To 
this  God  invites  man.   "In  returning  and 


rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quietness  and  con- 
fidences hall  be  your  strength."  Isaiah  xxx,  17. 
Alas  !  he  had  to  record  of  many,  "  but  ye  would 
not  j"  and  then  he  soon  sayS  of  such,  "  The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  can 
not  rest"  Those  who  return  to  God,  and  rest 
hi. him,  "shall  have  peace  like  a  river."  How 
quiet  the  broad  river  is,  as  contrasted  with  the 
troubled  Stormy  deep !  What  a  power  there  is 
in  the  noiseless  river's  full  flow — what  beauty 
around  h,  what  fruitfulness  from  itl  Such 
should  our  live*  be.  For  this  we  need  continual 
supplies  from  the  fountain  of  all  grace,  for  it  is 
no  easy  thing  to  be  quiet;  or,  amidst  trials, 
temptations,  and  distractions,  to  wait  God's 
time,  and  not  join  in  the  world's  tumult,  but  to 
seek  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  Let  us  imitate 
the  Psalmist,  who  says,  "  Surely  I  have  behaved 
and  quieted  myself,  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of 
his  mother :  my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child." 

A  deep  thinker  observes :  "Quietness  before 
God  is  one  of  lite  most  difficult  of  all  Christian 
graces — to  sit  where  he  places  us ;  to  be  what 
lie  would  have  us  to  be ;  and  this  as  long  as 
he  pleases.  If  we  have  done  all  that  lies  on  us 
we  should  fall  quietly  into  the  bands  of  God, 
and  cease  our  wishing." 

"  Be  quiet  and  useful.  The  precept  is  short, 
but  the  application  of  it  requires  much  grace 
and  wisdom.  Take  not  a  single  step  out  of  a 
quiet  obscurity,  to  which  you  are  not  compelled 
by  a  sense  of  utility." 

The  apostle  speaks  of  "the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ,"  and  may  we  not  speak 
of  the  quietness  of  Christ  ?  Herein,  as  in  every 
other  grace,  he  is  our  bright  examptar  and  per- 
fect pattern.  How  unselfish,  how  unobtrusive 
was  he  in  all  his  deportment,  in  all  bis  relation- 
ships I  How  quiet  in  his  discourses,  his  re- 
proofs, his  directions,  and  his  controversies! 
Sometimes  quite  silent,  not  answering  again, 
not  threatening,  "  not  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the 
streets."  What  perfect  self-possession  without 
ostentation;  what  dignity  without  repelling 
any ;  what  industry  without  any  hurry !  While 
working  out  redemption,  what  a  leisure  for 
little  things  1  While  suffering  overwhelming 
agonies  on  the  cross,  what  quiet  attention  to 
the  cares  and  wants  of  others  I  What  an  aw- 
fully quiet  grandeur  clothed  his  whole  charac- 
ter, and  what  quiet  does  the  'soul  feel  who 
realizes  him  as  a  Savior  and  a  Friend  ! 

Let  us  seek  much  fellowship  with  him ;  so 
shall  we  imbibe  more  and  more  of  "  the  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price."  Never  had  we  worn  this  heavenly 
pearl  had  we  not  been  bought  with  the  costless 
price  of  "  His  precious  blood." 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JACOD. 
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UARY  with  age,  upon  his  dying  couch 

The  patriarch  lay  and  gently  welcomed  death  ; 
His  withered  hands  had  clasped  themselves  in  prayer, 
Feeble  and  falt'ring  came  his  weary  breath. 

Silent,  with  heads  bowed  reverently  low, 

Stood  the  twelve  tribesmen  near  to  where  he  lay; 
Though  the  last  blessing  had  been  giv'n  to  each. 
Yet  the  old  man  had  something  more  to  say. 

"  Joseph,  my  son,  though  these  lw  radiant  fields, 

And  the  Egyptian  breeres  bring  the  scents 
Of  lotus-blossoms  and  the  breath  of  flowers, 
Yet  lay  me  with  my  fathers  far  from  hence. 

For  I  am  but  a  simple  man  of  tents ; 

I  could  not  sleep  where  the  grim  Pharaohs  lie, 
Where  gaunt,  hawk-headed  figures  on  the  wall 

Leer  at  me  with  a  rulture's  hungry  eye; 
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Where  strange  devices  in  an  unknown  tongue 
Flaunt  tbeir  quaint  scrolls  upon  the  storied  urn, 

And  dim-aeen  statues  stand  like  solemn  ghosts, 
While  perfumes  float  from  where  sweet  spices  burn. 

Within  the  land  of  Canaan  is  a  field 
That  Abraham  bought  him  for  a  burial-place ; 

There  did  they  lay  the  old  man,  years  ago, 
And  Isaac  and  the  mothers  of  our  race. 

Bury  me  with  my  kindred,  in  that  land 
Dear  to  my  memory,  where  my  hopes  and  loves 

Have  found  their  full  fruition,  where  my  thoughts 
In  this  last  hour  return  like  wand'ring  doves. 

Within  the  land  of  Canaan,  at  Luz, 
Before  these  fading  eyes  were  dim  and  old, 

I  saw  God's  holy  angels,  in  my  dreams, 
Treading  a  shining  ladder  made  of  gold. 

T  was  there  HeavVs  blessing  fell  on  me  and  mine ; 

I  talked  with  God  and  met  him  face  to  face, 
And  there  still  stands  the  pillar  that  I  reared 

In  adoration  on  that  hallowed  place. 

T  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan  Rachel  died, 
The  fair-faced,  sweet-voiced  charmer  of  my  life ; 

There  did  I  leave  her  buried  by  the  way, 
The  dearest  and  the  best  beloved  wife. 

Bury  me  not  in  Egypt,  take  me  hence 
From  these  strange  scenes,  when  life  away  has 
passed ; 

Bury  me  not  in  Egypt,  bear  me  there, 
Where,  with  my  fathers,  I  may  rest  at  last." 


" THE  KING'S  DAUGHTER  IS  ALL 
GLORIOUS  WITHIN." 


Whirs  dwellest  thou  t  Do  columns  great 
Rise  grandly  'neath  the  marble  weight 
Of  palace,  minaret,  and  dome, 
And  bound  the  walls  thou  callest  home  i 

Do  coaches  to  thy  portals  come 
With  gilded  ensigns  all  abloom  ? 
Do  jeweled  grandees  enter  there, 
And  velvets  sweep  each  costly  stair  ? 

Whq  art  thou  ?  Doth  a  monarch's  voice 
Pronounce  thee  daughter  of  his  choice  ? 
And  doth  the  brow  beneath  the  crown, 
Ne'er  wear  for  thee  a  regal  frown  ? 

Art  thou  the  daughter  of  the  king  ? 
Now  bare  thy  soul's  most  secret  spring  I 
Within  the  rivulets  of  thought 
Are  bitter  currents  coursing  hot  ? 

Or  in  thy  spirit's  secret  nook 
Doth  purl  the  limpid  water  brook  ? 
No  stagnant  pool,  no  turbid  stream, 
But  Purity's  own  crystal  gleam  ? 

The  columns  grand,  the  palace  halls, 
The  noble  guests  within  the  walls, 
The  pages  waiting  thy  command, 
Fond  pressure  of  a  monarch's  hand, 


May  be  thine  own,  yet  there  may  be 
A  gulf  betwixt  thy  claim  and  thee  1 

The  russet  walls,  of  cornice  bare, 

The  weary  pilgrim  welcomed  there, 

The  scornful  smiles  of  rich  and  great, 

The  loving  smiles  of  low  estate, 

The  humble  robe,  the  simple  fare, 

May  make  of  life  thy  lowly  share; 

Yet  if  thy  band  is  always  free 

To  deeds  of  mercy,  and  thy  knee 

Bows  low,  while  thy  affections  rise 

In  grateful  homage  to  the  skies — 

If  all  within  thy  soul  is  fair, 

And  bitter  fountains  flow  not  there, 

Then  thou,  with  loving  trust,  canst  claim 

Thy  title  to  a  royal  name, 

And  thou  be  daughter  of  the  king, 

Instead  of  her  whose  praises  ring 

Throughout  an  earthly  court,  her  heart  / 

Engrossed  in  selfishness  and  art 

Yes,  earthly  trappings,  what  are  ye  ? 
And  sounding  titles  I  Ye  shall  flee, 
And  leave  the  naked  soul  alone 
Before  the  universal  throne  I 
When  the  revealings  come,  what  shocks 
Will  thrill  along  the  higher  walks, 
Till  only  they  are  left  therein 
Whose  souls  abhor  the  ways  of  sin. 

The  daughter  of  the  king,  we  read, 

All  glorious  is  within.  Recede, 

Ye  longings  after  worldly  fame, 

And  titles  prefacing  our  name  1 

And  let  our  sole  ambition  be 

To  be,  O  Lord,  a  child  of  thee, 

That  when  we 've  done  with  mortal  things 

We  may  be  thine,  Great  King  of  kings. 


CLOSING  THE  OLD  YEAR. 


Thank  God  that  toward  eternity 

Another  step  is  won ! 
O,  longing  turns  my  heart  to  Thee, 

As  time  flows  slowly  on. 

I  count  the  hours,  the  days,  the  years, 

That  stretch  in  tedious  line, 
Until,  O  life,  that  hour  appears, 

And  deathless  life  be  mine. 
I  pray  that  from  thy  love  divine, 

No  power  can  part  me  now, 
That  I  may  dare  to  call  thee  mine, 

My  portion,  Lord,  art  thou. 
And  when  the  wearied  hands  grow  weak, 

And  wearied  knees  give  way, 
To  sinking  faith  O  quickly  speak, 

And  make  thine  arm  my  stay. 
And  therefore  do  my  thanks  o'erflow, 

That  one  year  more  is  gone, 
And  of  this  time,  so  poor,  so  slow, 

Another  step  is  won  I 
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A  DIFFICULT  QUESTION. 


IN  considering  the  duties  of  a  minister's  wife, 
there  is  one  difficult  question  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  this  whole  subject— that 
of  support.  It  seems  an  ungracious  assertion, 
but  certainly,  judging  from  appearances  which 
are  not  very  unfrequent,  one  would  be  tempted 
4o  conclude  that  stinting  and  scrimping  their 
minister's  family  was  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
special  means  of  grate  due  them  from  the  par- 
ish. Says  Dr.  John  Hall:  "Let  not  foreign 
critics  blame  us  for  wasting  money  on  dress, 
equipages,  and  what  not,  since  we  can  look  the 
world  in  the  face  and,  pointing  to  our  pulpits, 
reply  fearlessly,  '  Wt  have  kept  down  the  price 
of  preaching/' " 

Many  centuries  ago,  the  wisest  man  who  ever 
trod  our  earth  declared,  that  "  the  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  hire." 

"Worthy  of  his  hire."  If  I  were  asked,  I 
should  say  that,  as  applied  to  the  minister,  this 
meant  that  his  salary  should  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  pay  any  old  debts  for  his  education, 
to  live  comfortably,  to  bestow  something  in  char- 
ity, to  educate  his  children  thoroughly,  and  to 
make  some  little  provision  for  his  family  when 
he  is  cast  out  of  his  stewardship  by  man,  or  re- 
moved from  it  by  God — and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  do  this  without  being  obliged,  to  use  a 
homely  but  expressive  phrase,  "to  rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul."  But  is  the  question  usually 
treated  thus  ?  Nay,  is  not  so  close  a  bargain 
sometimes  driven,  that  the  minister's  family  are 
at  their  wits'  end  to  keep  up  a  decent  appear- 
ance, and  to  keep  out  of  debt  ?  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  struggling  parishes  that — doing  their 
very  best— can  give  their  minister  but 'a  scanty 
stipend.  Of  these  willing,  but  unable  hands, 
his  blood  will  not  be  required — they  have  done 
what  they  could.  Many  an  excellent  minister 
and  wife  have  devoted  themselves  to  some  such 
needy  flock,  cheerfully  sharing  their  poverty, 
and  spending  and  being  spent  in  their  service. 
Verily,  they  shall  not  lose  their  reward. 

Passing  now  to  the  parishes  belter  endowed 
in  this  world's  goods,  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
or  a  thousand,  with  the  use  of  a  parsonage,  is 
generally  considered  a  liberal  salary  for  a  coun- 
try pastor.  And,  judging  by  comparison,  it  is 
really  so.  But  would  your  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  your  lawyers  and  your  physi- 
cians regard  this  income  as  sufficient  for  their 
support  ?  And  has  your  minister  any  fewer  ex- 
penses ?  He  may  soon  find  himself  so  strait- 
ened that  he  considers  it  a  duty  he  owes  to  his 
family  to  accept  some  city  charge  that  offers 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars.   This,  in  antici- 
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pation,  may  seem  an  ample  provision,  but  he 
will  probably  find  the  same  old  difficulty  in 
making  ends  meet  He  must  now  pay  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars  for  a  house,  and  every  ex- 
penditure is  on  an  equally  increased  scale,  so 
that  the  question  is  again  painfully  pressing 
upon  him — "  What  can  we  dot" 

I  remember  hearing  the  wife  of  an  able  city 
minister  remark  that  they  had  desired  to  take 
their  children  into  the  country  for  a  few  days, 
as  a  means  of  health,  but  that,  on  inquiry,  they 
found  it  would  cost  them  fifty  dollars,  and  that 
they  could  not  spare.  How  many  of  their  peo- 
ple, do  you  suppose,  were  straitened  in  a  simi- 
lar way? — a  people  whose  incomes,  in  many 
instances,  reach  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars — a  people  reputedly  liberal  toward 
their  minister,  and,  taking  the  world  as  it  is, 
justly  so,  however  short  the  provision  may  fall 
of  aa  adequate  support 

But  taking  facts  as  they  are — admitting  that, 
with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  a  minister's  salary 
is  usually  barely  enough,  and  that  whh  much 
brain  work  and  finger-work,  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses — the  question  arises,  what,  under 
these  straitened  circumstances,  is  the  duty  of 
his  wife?  Her  house  must  be  well  furnished, 
and  her  household  well  dressed.  So  much  the 
parish  deems  necessary  for  its  own  respectabil- 
ity. For  the  parsonage  is  expected  to  exchange 
calls  with  ceiled  houses,  or  what  may  well  be 
termed  palaces,  and  must  be  in  proper  trim  for 
such  honors.  But  do  the  people  consider  the 
grievous  bondage  thus  imposed  ?  Hard  even  as 
that  of  the  Egyptian  task-masters,  who  required 
the  tale  of  bricks  without  furnishing  the  straw. 
They  will  sometimes  scrimp  a  minister,  and  cut 
down  and  cut  down  his  salary,  and  then  gossip 
about  madam's  way  of  dressing  her  children, 
because  she  turns  that  garment  upside  down, 
hindside  before,  and  inside  out  They  will 
work  themselves  up  into  quite  a  fever,  threaten- 
ing to  get  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  thing,  for 
the  suffering  children.  But  the  threatened  gifts 
never  come,  while  the  gossip  goes  forever  on. 
Poor,  toiling  woman,  who  has  cheerfully  sacri- 
ficed the  mint,  anise,  and  cumin  for  the  sake 
of  giving  her  dear  ones  what  she  has  regarded 
as  far  more  important  I  Unequivocally,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  minister's  wife, 
on  whom  the  management  of  the  pecuniary 
matters  chiefly  devolves,  that  she  is  not  re- 
quired to  burn  perpetual  incense  before  Dagon, 
to  stint  herself  in  every  direction  that  she  may 
minister  to  the  self-complacency  of  the  parish. 
If  she  chooses  to  coin  every  hard-earned  penny 
into  clothing  and  furniture,  and  a  general  well- 
to-do  appearance,  it  is  not  the  "parish  that  has 
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the  right  to  say  her  nay.  But  if  she  and  ber 
daughters  prefer  to  dispense  with  some  of 
the  "chains,  and  bracelets,  and  head-bands, 
and  ear-rings,  and  changeable  suits  of  apparel, 
and  mantles,  and  wimples,  and  crisping-pins,  and 
hoods,  and  veils,"  which  that  imperious  change- 
ling, Fashion,  demands — if  they  heroically  sac- 
rifice the  "loves  of  bonnets,"  and  the  latest 
style  of  hats  and  sacks — and  if  the  minister 
and  his  sons  wear  their  coats,  or  vests,  or  hats 
through  two  or  three  different  dynasties  of  fash- 
ion, and  all  this  in  order  that  something  from 
the  narrow  income  may  be  devoted  to  charity, 
something  to  education,  with  a  margin  for  cer- 
tain accomplishments,  if  any  have  a  taste  that 
way,  and  something  for  future  contingencies, 
why,  I  maintain  that  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so.  It  is  not  their  duty  to  make  them- 
selves slaves  to  that  most  whimsical  and 
tyrannical  of  all  despots.  They  are  under  no 
obligation  to  join  the  multitudes  who  follow 
every  new  style.  Yet  Fashion  sets  up  her  court 
evso  injfhe  smallest  country  village,  sometimes 
appointing  the  strictest  censors,  who  allow  even 
a  smaller  liberty  than  the  metropolis  grants. 
By  these  censors,  the  clothing  worn  by  the 
minister  and  his  family  is  thoroughly  criticised. 
The  children,  neatly,  but  economically  dressed, 
and  often,  necessarily,  in  garments  "made 
over,"  are  freely  commented  upon.  Their 
school-mates  will  make  remarks  greatly  to  their 
discomfiture,  thus  sowing  discontent  and  false 
shame  broadcast  in  the  poor  children's  hearts. 
I  have  even  heard  of  school-boys  cutting,  or 
throwing  into  the  water,  such  garments  as  did 
not  happen  to  suit  them — a  fit  training  to  make 
them  adepts  in  college  hazing. 

Now,  if  our  ministers'  wives  dress  neatly, 
and,  in  their  circumstances,  choose  to  do  no 
more,  they  ought  not  to  be  gossiped  about — 
though  they  certainly  will  be— as  eccentric, 
and  mean,  and  regular  comers-out  from  Noah's 
ark ;  and,  if  the  people  must  gossip,  they  are 
still  justified  in  doing  that  which  they  have  de- 
cided on  as  right. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  view.  Is  not 
the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more 
than  raiment?  Apart  from  the  question  of 
limited  means,  can  nothing  be  done  to  resist 
this  insatiate  worldliness,  which  is  devouring 
every  green  thing,  and  crushing  out  every  nobler 
sentiment,  every  higher  purpose ;  this  arch-de- 
ceiver, which  is  frittering  away  moments  more 
precious  than  gold  in  the  most  meaningless 
frivolities  ? 

Just  consider  the  yoke  of  bondage  which 
Fashion  rivets  on  the  neck  of  her  votaries! 
What  a  haste  and  waste  of  appliances  I  what  a 


flurry,  and  skurry,  and  worry  to  keep  ahead  in 
this  disgraceful  competition!    What  an  ab-  j 
sorption  of  one's  energies !   What  a  wear  and 
tear  of  one's  vital  forces  I 

And  there  is  no  escape.   You  go  to  the 
springs  or  the  sea-side  for  a  bit  of  quiet   Alas ! 
Fashion  has  preceded  you  with  her  endless  ! 
train  of  mammoth  trunks,  bags,  and  bandboxes.  ! 
Her  claims  are  as  loud  as  ever.    Her  spell  is  I 
still  upon  you.   Not  one  minute's  cessation. 
There,  is,  for  her  victimsf  absolutely  no  refuge 
from  her  tyranny  but  in  the  grave. 

Even  the  numberless  sewing-machines  that 
were  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter, 
better  day  for  woman,  are  made  to  serve  in  the 
house  of  her  enemies.  What  is  gained  by 
them  is  not  more  time  for  reading,  and  writing,  I 
and  study,  as  was  so  grandly  predicted;  but  I 
more  tucks,  and  flounces,  and  quilling,  and 
frilling,  and  hemming,  and  trimming. 

You  visit  a  friend,  to  relieve  a  little  the  press- 
ure of  household  cares,  desiring  a  chat  on 
some  new  book  or  the  last  magazine.   But  in-  < 
stead  of  this,  you  are  entertained  with  the  ex-  ! 
hibition  of  some  new  device  of  Wheeler  &  j 
Wilson  to  rob  you  of  your  leisure.    Not  that  I 
«mean  to  implicate  the  innocent  machine.    It  ' 
was  invented  as  a  friend  to  woman,  but  is  made  1 
to  grind  in  the  house  of  her  enemies. 

Alas,  for  these  latter  days  I  One  did  hope 
that  the  fabulous  prices  and  the  severe  suffer- 
ings resulting  from  the  war  would  purge  out 
this  wide-spreading  leaven  of  worldliness ;  that 
the  willing  sacrifice  of  treasure,  the  fearful  bap- 
tism of  blood,  and  the  thrice-heated  furnace- 
fires  of  bereavement  would  burn  up  our  dross, 
and  chasten  and  elevate  the  nation.  And,  to 
some  extent,  we  trust  it  has  been  so. 

But  the  inane  goddess  still  sits  enthroned  in 
high  places,  and  few  are  they  that  dare  set  her 
decrees  at  defiance.  Even  the  school-girls  of 
our  republican  America  dress  far  more  extrava- 
gantly and  showily  than  do  the  school-girls  of 
England,  notwithstanding  they  be  the  daughters 
of  the  nobility.  And  though  the  fashion  may 
be  as  counter  to  the  laws  of  health  as  to  pro- 
priety, it  requires  more  independence,  more 
moral  courage  than  most  profess,  to  venture  on 
resistance. 

Now,  in  this  state  of  things,  who  shall  deny 
to  ministers'  wives  the  right  to  give  the  influ- 
ence of  their  example  against  this  crying  evil, 
which  is  ■  coining  our  life-blood  into  trinkets, 
and  ringlets,  and  ribbons,  and  dangles,  and 
gewgaws,  and  water-falls,  and  chignons?  Who 
shall  deny  them  the  right  to  train  up  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  habits  of  Christian  simplicity; 
the  right  to  teach  them  that  economy  for  such 
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purposes  is  not  meanness,  and  that  extrava- 
gance is  not  generosity  ? 

Not  that  I  would  recommend  the  formation 
of  anti-dress-too-much-societies ;  but  there 
must  be  some  to  make  a  stand  against  this 
swift  current  And  who  can  do  this  more  fit- 
tingly than  the  moral  leaders  of  the  community? 

If  all  the  ministers'  families  in  the  country 
were  to  take  this  high  position,  and,-  without 
the  affectation  of  singularity,  were  quietly  to 
follow  out  the  dictates  of  a  simple,  refined 
Christian  taste  and  principle,  what  a  light  would 
their  combined  influence  shed  forth!  And 
what  a  power  would  it  become  in  elevating  the 
women  of  America  to  juster  views,  nobler  ob- 
jects, and  a  more  exalted  standard  of  life  I 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

NEAR  the  center  of  a  large  town,  between 
more  imposing  dwellings  of  brick  and 
stone,  like  a  wren's  nest  between  those  of  jays 
and  mocking-birds,  stood  in  the  middle  of  its 
square,  green  yard,  a  low,  brown  house.  There 
was  a  simple  latticed  porch  in  front ;  around 
were  plats  of  pinks  and  asters  and  fragrant 
mignonette  ;  hanging  baskets,  with  tiny  flower- 
ing vines,  depended  from  the  big  apple-tree 
on  one  side.  Within  there  were  three  rooms, 
the  windows  shaded  by  snowy  muslin  curtains. 
On  the  very  sill  of  one  of  these,  in  the  early 
spring  mornings,  came  a  russet-breasted  robin 
and  peered  at  the  doings  within,  watching,  till 
the  mistress  went  to  the  garden  and  stirred  the 
soil  by  pulling  the  weeds  from  her  beds,  then 
would  she  sit  on  the  fence  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, ready,  when  the  field  was  passably  clear, 
to  seize  her  prey  of  dislodged  bugs  and  angle- 
worms and  convey  them  to  her  yellow-mouthed 
brood  in  the  apple-tree.  Thus  year  after  year 
the  programme  was  almost  unchanged  around 
' '  the  scene  of  our  narrative ;  each  season  brought 
its  peculiar  and  simple  attendants,  passing  seem- 
ingly without  a  struggle  against  any  foe,  or  a 
jar  of  discord  among  its  machinery. 

Five  years  had  Jessie  Moreton  and  her  hus- 
band occupied  this  dove's  nest,  the  first  four  by 
themselves ;  during  the  fifth  there  came  a  tiny 
stranger,  a  wonderful  baby-girl,  with  the  bluest 
of  eyes,  and  the  sunniest  bright  rings  of  hair 
on  its  little  round  head,  and  the  busiest  of 
dimpled  hands,  now  folded  sweetly  in  child- 
hood's untroubled  slumber,  as  it  lay  in  a  low 
cradle  by  its  mother's  side. 

Jessie  Moreton  had  been  gazing  long  and 
thoughtfully  upon  her  babe  as  she  rested  from 
her  sewing,  with  her  thimble  on  her  finger,  and 
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her  elbow  on  her  knee,  and  she  sighed  as  if. 
something  of  disquiet  was  brooding  in  her  heart. 
She  had  always  been  a  thoughtful  child,  so  they 
said,  and  site  had  not  put  aside  a  habit  of  thinks 
ing  after  she  became  •  woman ;  almost  always 
the  working  of  the  mind  within  reflected  upon 
her  face  and  made  it  extremely  fair,  and  pleas- 
ant, and  lovable,  but  to-day  there  was  a  shadow 
that  drew  a  few  Impatient  lines  across  the  brow, 
and  compressed  the  lips  out  of  their  curved 
fullness  into  slight  sternness  and  discontent. 
She  was  thinking— what  doubtless  many  women 
in  the  same  position  have  thought  thousands 
of  times — her  station  in  the  world  was  a  me- 
dium one,  and  her  ambition  and  desires  far  be- 
yond. She  questioned  within  herself  why  her. 
life  had  always  been,  and  was  likely  to  be,  one 
of  strife  with  limited  means  and  restricted  de- 
sires, while  that  of  many  no  better  by  nature, 
perhaps  not  as  good  by  practice,  should  flow  on 
in  ease,  and  abundance,  and  elegance. 

These  reflections  obtruded  themselves  upon 
the  mind  of  Jessie  Moreton,  more  especially 
that  day  because  she  had  been  an  almost  una- 
voidable witness  of  what  had  been  going  on 
across  the  broad  street,  and  around  the  man- 
sion opposite  her  own  dwelling..  This  structure 
reared  its  front  high  and  grand,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  all  the  devices  that  wealth  and 
art  could  supply.  The  windows  were  lofty  and 
deep,  and  generous — and  costly  drapery  but  half 
concealed  the  luxury  within.  Its  owner  was  a 
man  of  influence  and  high  repute  through  all 
the  populous  town ;  his  wife  and  daughters 
bore  themselves  with  such  dignified  grace  and 
composure  that  to  modest  Jessie  Moreton  it  ap- 
peared unlikely  that  the  little  annoyances  of 
life  ever  assumed  to  ruffle  the  smoothness  of 
their  brows,  or  deepen  to  vexation  the  delicate 
bloom  upon  their  cheeks.  At  this  time  there 
was  for  all  eyes  an  unusual  attraction  to  the 
great  house ;  one  of  the  three  daughters  was 
to  be  wedded,  and  rumor  equaled  the  prepara- 
tions to  those  of  almost  Oriental  magnificence. 
There  were  wild  stories  afloat  of  the  gorgeous 
furniture  of  the  wedding-room,  the  splendor  of 
the  bride's  apparel,  the  richness  of  the  repast, 
and  happy  were  they  esteemed  who  received 
the  broad,  creamy-white  envelope  which  con- 
tained the  note  of  entree  to  fhe  marriage  festiv- 
ities. 

Mrs.  Moreton  and  her  husband  neither  re- 
ceived nor  expected  an  invitation  to  the  wedding. 
For  this  neither  felt  slighted  or  wounded  ;  in- 
deed, they  would  have  felt  uneasy  and  out  of 
place  among  the  proud  guests  of  Arthur  Hea- 
ton  and  his  family ;  but  as  Jessie,  no  less  a  lady 
than  the  proudest  of  them,  sat  alone  with  ample 
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opportunity  for  reflection,  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
content took  possession  of  her,  and  a  wild  long- 
ing for  a  taste  of  the  lot  of  those  who  lived 
delicately,  and  were  able  to  gratify  their  love  of 
beauty  and  surrounding  grace. 

Two  children,  hand  in  hand,  and  robed  beau- 
tifully as  fairies,  came  dancing  down  the  steps 
and  out  over  4he  broad,  sloping  lawn.  Her  own 
little  cltild,  fair  as  a  snow-drop,  lay  in  the  cradle 
beside  her,  and  though  it  looked  so  pure  and 
sweet  in  its  garments  of  simple  white,  she  whis- 
pered, as  she  bent  over  it  with  a  passionate 
caress : 

"  I  wish  we  were  rich — rich  !  FJow  beautiful 
you  would  be,  my  darling,  even  with  the  cast- 
off  garments  of  those  not  half  so  fair  and  no 
more  deserving  I" 

In  this  mood  the  afternoon  wore  away.  By 
the  time  Paul  Moreton  came  up  the  walk,  with 
the  satisfied  look  that  the  knowledge  of  a  day's 
work  well  done  leaves  upon  a  man's  counte- 
nance, his  usually  pleasant  and  affectionate  wife 
had  but  a  very  faint  smile  with  which  to  greet 
him. 

"Are  you  not  feeling  well,  wife?"  he  inquired 
kindly.  She  certainly  was  not,  in  her  mind, 
and  she  said  in  truth,  "  No." 

"Well,  keep  quiet  then,  and  just  set  out  a 
lunch  for  me— do  n't  worry  to  make  a  Are  and 
get  tea." 

She  followed  his  suggestion,  for  she  had  suf- 
fered so  many  painful  thoughts  to  come  into 
her  mind  that  the  heart-sickness  seemed  to 
weaken  her  hands  also.  After  ihey  had  re- 
freshed themselves  with  cake  and  strawberries, 
and  a  cool,  crystal  draught  from  the  spring 
back  of  the  house,  they  sat  out  on  the  little 
porch  in  the  twilight,  watching  the  passers-by, 
and,  Jessie  especially,  frequently  glancing  across 
the  street,  where  the  mansion  of  the  Heatons 
was  illuminated  with  softened  brilliance,  and  the 
accumulating  guests  began,  in  large  numbers, 
to  pass  through  the  luxurious  rooms. 

"  I  suppose  they  're  to  have  a  grand  affair  at 
'Squire  Heaton's  to-night,"  remarked  Paul,  as 
he  laid  aside  the  book  he  had  been  trying  to 
peruse  in  the  uncertain  light;  "every  body's 
talking  about  it ;  they  say 't  will  be  the  finest 
wedding  ever  known  in  the  town." 

"Aunt  Moreton 'will  probably  be  there,  and 
can  tell  us  all  about  it,"  responded  Jessie,  as 
she  rocked  to  and  fro,  holding  to  her  bosom  the 
household  pet  and  treasure,  and  gazing  fondly 
in  its  face.  Then  her  eyes  wandered  again  to 
the  lighted  windows  of  the  great  house,  and 
she  noted  the  glittering  equipages  as  one  after 
another  they  deposited  the  richly  altired  guests, 
women  lovely  in  their  graceful  draperies,  and 


men  dignified  by  the  advantages  of  affluence, 
and  education,  and  position.  Not  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  display  did  Jessie  Moreton  envy 
these  people  their  circumstances,  but  because 
there  was  an  element  in  her  nature  that  de- 
manded the  fine  and  refining  existence  of  beauty 
in  all  its  surroundings,  and  at  times  she  was 
wiklly  impatient  at  what  seemed  the  dearth  of  it. 

"  I  wish  we  were  rich  I"  she  exclaimed  again, 
and  the  vehemence  with  which  it  was  spoken 
aroused  her  husband  sharply  from  his  reverie. 
He  glanced  at  her  quickly  and  inquiringly,  then 
a  shade  of  annoyance  passed  over  his  face ;  his 
tone  was  not  harsh  or  rebuking,  though  the 
words  in  which  he  replied  betrayed  weariness 
and  discouragement : 

"  I  wish  for  your  sake,  Jessie,  that  we  were ; 
but  that  may  never  be  our  lot,  strive  hard  as  I 
may  and  expect  to  for  it." 

"O,  do  not  think  I  ever  have  a  thought  of 
blame  toward  you,  dear,"  Jessie  hastened  to  re- 
ply ;  "  but  I  sometimes  am  amazed  at  the  order 
of  things  which  withholds  from  the  worthy  their 
due,  and  bestows  upon  those  who  deserve  them 
not  all  the  good  things  of  life."  * 

"Still  we  may  possess  what  our  neighbor 
would  like  and  has  not ;  or  I  might  say  have 
possessed,  for  I  think  you  have  been  happy 
and  contented  some  of  the  time,  Jessie  ?" 

"Whatever  has  been  lacking  is  not  your 
fault,  Paul,"  said  his  wife  kindly,  while  a  tear 
stole  into  her  eye,  and  she  laid  her  hand  kindly 
on  his,  for  she  knew  that  he  had  sought  to 
make  her  life  pleasant  and  bright  to  the  best  of 
his  means  and  strength,  and  that  words  uttered 
so  impatiently  had  at  first  seemed  aimed  to 
wound  him. 

The  next  few  days  that  passed  were  rife  with 
floating  rumors  of  the  splendor  of  the  wedding 
of  Alice  Heaton.  They  did  not  fail  to  reach 
the  ears  of  Jessie  Moreton,  and  her  heart  was 
filled  with  bitter  discontent  at  the  allotments  of 
life,  that  gave  gifts  to  those  who  prized  them 
but  indifferently,  and  withheld  from  others  who, 
like  herself,  she  thought,  would  realize  from 
them  so  much  comfort,  physically  and  intellect- 
ually. She  took  her  little  child  upon  her  knee 
and  caressed  it  with  passionate  fondness ;  she 
gazed  upon  its  sweet,  innocent  beauty,  and  im- 
patiently wished,  over  and  over  again,  that  this 
fair  little  being,  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of 
her  flesh,  and  dearer  to  her  than  her  own  life, 
might  have  been  born  to  the  splendor  that  she 
saw  in  dreams  and  longed  for  in  her  waking 
moments ;  she  pictured  to  herself  how  more 
than  beautiful  the  child  might  be  if  only  she 
"  could  have  her  wish ;  and  was  it  more  than 
she  deserved  ?"   Just  as  she  asked  this  mental 
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question  and  answered  it  in  accordance  with 
her  own  ideas,  Aunt  Moreton  opened  the  gate 
and  came  up  the  walk. 

"  1  just  ran  over  to  gossip  a  little,"  said  Aunt 
Moreton,  as  Jessie  placed  a  chair  for  her.  "  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  all  about  the  wedding, 
but  1  thought  you  would  be  better  pleased  in 
gaining  the  account  from  an  eye-witness,"  she 
added  smilingly,  as  she  sat  down  and  took  out 
her  patchwork. 

"  O,  yes,"  responded  Jessie  ;  "  and  1  have 
had  a  whole  regiment  of  those  troublesome 
thoughts,  I  have  before  told  you  of,  marching 
through  my  mind,  and  vexing  me." 

"  May  be  they  won't  always  vex  you  so  much 
when  you  have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world. 
May  be  you  won't  always  wish  you  had  married 
rich  Dick  Newington." 

"  I  never  do— I  never  did  wish  it,"  came  in- 
dignantly from  Jessie's  lips,  but  Aunt  Moreton 
went  on :  "And  poor  Paul  feels  sometimes  as 
if  he  wished  he  could  sell  himself  for  what  he 
is  really  worth,  and  send  you  a  good  round  sum 
instead  of  bringing  himself,  a  penniless  hus- 
band, at  night." 

"  Stop  I  you  shall  not  talk  so !"  cried  Jessie, 
thoroughly  angry  now  as  her  child,  with  its 
father's  eyes,  looked  up  wonderingly  in  her  face, 
but  imperturbable  Aunt  Moreton  went  on : 

"But  we  can't  have  things  in  this  world  as 
we  want  them  always,  and  if  we  could,  the  pos- 
session of  all  our  desires  would  cloy  upon  us, 
and  we  should  lose  the  zest  of  enjoyment.  If 
we  have  been  in  extreme  danger  and  effected 
our  escape,  we  are  happy ;  if  we  have  toiled 
long  for  an  object,  and  at  last  it  falls  into  our 
possession,  it  is  all  the  more  prized  from  the 
effort  put  forth  to  obtain  it." 

Aunt  Moreton  paused,  and  laid  two  blocks 
together  to  see  if  the  colors  harmonized,  then 
she  started  off  on  a  new  tack. 

"  The  wedding  was  brilliant,  and  the  bride  so 
lovely  !  the  supper  was  a  marvel  of  good  things, 
served  in  the  richest  manner;  the  table  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I  ever  saw  ; 
glittering  like  a  crystal  pyramid  of  glass  and 
silver,  and  decorated  with  the  choicest  flowers. 
Mrs.  Heaton  was  so  proud,  and  the  'Squire  so 
courtly  and  grand,  and  the  girls  so  happy  ;  and 
when  the  bridal  party  started  off  on  the  wedding 
tour  every  body,  not  in  their  places,  said  in  his 
heart, « How  happy  they  must  be !  I  wish  it 
was  only  me  !'" 

Here  Aunt  Moreton  stole  a  glance  at  the  face 
of  her  niece  ;  the  lips  were  slightly  drawn  down 
at  the  corners,  half  in  envy,  half  in  scorn  of 
the  little  woman's  own  known  weakness.  Then 
she  continued : 


"The  next  morning  I  was  out  feeding  my 
little  flock  of  choice  ducks,  you  know,  and  I 
saw  Mrs.  Lowe  walking  around  to  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Healon's  private  room,  instead  of  ringing, 
as  usual,  at  the  broad  front  one.  I  did  n't  think 
much  about  it  until  Mrs.  Heaton  called  to  me, 
two  hours  afterward,  and  asked  me  to  come  in 
a  little  while.  We  have  always  been  very  goon 
friends,  you  know ;  she  has  always  treated  me 
with  considerate  kindness ;  she  knew  if  there 
was  needed  a  trusty  friend  she  could  find  one 
in  me  ;  so  I  went  in.  She  shut  the  door  tight, 
and  bolted  it ;  then  she  came  up  to  me  and 
caught  my  hands,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  I  waited  until  she  became  more  com- 
posed, and  then  I  said,  as  she  sat  me  down  be- 
side her: 

"'Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  I  will  help 
you  if  I  can.' 

"  Even  then  I  noticed  the  luxuriance  of  her 
chamber ;  the  frescoed  walls,  the  rich  hangings, 
the  velvet  carpet,  the  mahogany  stands,  the 
canopied  bed,  and  the  rich  ornaments  scattered 
here  and  there ;  and  even  then  I  thought  how  my 
nephew's  poor  little  wife  would  enjoy  all  these. 
But  something  had  happened  to  destroy  the 
charm  of  all  for  the  mistress  of  them. 

"'They  all  say  my  daughter's  wedding  was 
a  brilliant  success,  do  n't  they  ?'  she  asked  in  a 
tone  of  sarcastic  bitterness.  '  Certainly,'  I  re- 
plied ;  'what  could  have  been  more  beautiful 
than  it  all  was?  'So  little  the  world  knows  of 
what  is  behind  the  scenes,'  she  replied.  '  It  com- 
menced and  proceeded  with  nothing  but  vexa- 
tion, and  now  the  culmination  of  it  is  almost 
more  than  I  can  bear.  When  we  commenced  to 
issue  invitations  there  was  a  clamor  because  this 
one  was  invited,  and  because  that  one  was  not ; 
when  in  a  spirit  of  neighborly  feeling,  portions 
of  the  cake  were  sent  around,  some  returned 
their  packages  unlasted,  because  they  had  not 
been  esteemed  good  enough,  as  they  said,  to  eat 
at  the  wedding  table  ;  and  others,  because  they 
did  n't  "  appreciate  leavings." ' 

"  '  That  was  certainly  vexatious,'  I  replied ; 
'but,  you  know,  people  who  have  such  dispo- 
sitions are  not  worth  minding.' 

'"Very  true,'  she  replied ; '  I  was  only  speak- 
ing of  this  to  begin  witlt ;  this  is  not  the  trouble 
I  wished  to  confide  to  you.  Last  night  I  re- 
ceived word  by  telegraph  that  Lottie,  the  bride's 
younger  sister,  was  taken  violently  ill  a  few 
hours  after  their  departure,  caused  undoubtedly 
by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  her  sister's, 
wedding  and  the  contemplated  journey.  I  am 
waiting  for  the  noon  train  to  go  to  her.  Some 
of  the  bridal  party  are  stopping  with  her  and 
some  are  returning,  disappointed,  homeward. 
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My  child,  they  make  no  secret  of  it,  may  not 
live  until  I  get  there.' 

"  She  leaned  her  head  on  the  table,  and  pain- 
ful sobs  broke  from  her  anxious  mother-heart. 
I  knew  not  in  what  words  to  comfort  her,  but  I 
laid  my  hand  on  hers  and  she  knew  she  bad 
my  utmost  sympathy. 

"  *  Now  tell  me  what  you  would  have  done,' 
at  last  I  said, '  and  if  there  is  any  way  in  which 
1  can  help  you  1  will  do  so.' 

"Suddenly  she  raised  her  head  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face. 

"'Help  me?'  she  repeated.  'O  no;  there 
lies  the  trouble.  I  have  not  told  you  the  half. 
In  sickness  and  when  death  comes  friends  may 
help  us,  and  succeed  somewhat  in  assuaging 
our  grief;  but  when  the  tongue  of  the  slan- 
derer assails  us,  what  can  arrest  or  heal  the 
bitterness  of  its  sting?  The  petty  spirit  of 
those  who  did  not  fall  in  pleasantly  with  the 
wedding  arrangements  scarcely  disturbed  me  ; 
the  illness  of  my  Lottie — nay,  if  Providence 
sees  fit,  her  death  even,  I  could  bear  and  not 
be  comfortless.  But  there  has  been  struck  a 
more  cruel  blow,  aimed  at  the  bride,  my  young 
innocent,  hopeful  girl  that  was  wedded  two 
nights  ago,  and  looks  forward  to  the  future 
with  so  much  anticipation.' 

'"Do  not  repeat  it,'  I  said,  but  she  inter- 
rupted me. 

'"Yes,  you  shall  hear  it  from  me  first,  for 
doubtless  before  the  sun  sets  it  will  be  leeringly 
recited  to  you  a  score  of  times.  Welt,  Mrs. 
Lowe  came  in  this  morning  with  the  air  of  one 
who,  wishing  to  confide  a  dreadful  secret,  still 
hesitated  for  fear  she  might  in  some  way  come 
to  harm  for  doing  so;  but  she  finally  told  me 
that  they  said  that  Alice  was  not  what  she 
should  be.  I  did  not  comprehend  her  at  first, 
and  I  asked,  with  a  sort  of  bewildered  feeling, 
Why,  what  should  she  be  that  she  is  not?  Is 
she  not  bright?  do  they  say  she  is  foolish?' 

" '  Yes,  very  foolish — more  than  that — crimi- 
nal in  her  conduct  for  the  past  year — been  out 
at  late  hours  with  disreputable  company ;  in 
short,  that  her  husband  will  find  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  disgust  that  he  has  taken  to  his 
bosom  a  false  and  dishonored  bride  I' 

" '  I  was  dumb  with  astonishment.  I  sat  with- 
out speaking  till  she  seemed  frightened  at  what 
she  had  done,  and  sought  to  excuse  herself. 
'  Mrs.  Lowe,'  at  last  I  found  voice  to  say, '  this 
is  a  dreadful  tale  you  bring  to  me  of  my  child, 
bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh— did 
you  for  one  moment  consider  how  such  a  thing 
woutd  affect  you  were  you  in  my  stead?  Go 
now  and  leave  me.  Your  presence  is  hateful.' 
She  would  have  said  something  in  vindication 


of  herself,  but  I  opened  the  door  and  she  went 
out 

"Mrs.  Heaton  again  bowed  her  bead,  and 
sobs  of  grief,  anger,  and  mortification  convulsed 
her  frame.  Then  when  she  became  calm  again, 
and  before  I  could  recover  from  the  shock  to 
my  own  feelings,  she  asked,  as  she  searched 
my  face  with  her  beseeching  eyes: 

"  '  Do  you  believe  in  a  tale  like  this  concern- 
ing my  daughter  ?' 

"  And  1  answered  truthfully, '  I  do  not— be- 
lieve me,  I  do  not.  .Do  not  worry  over  it;  let 
it  die;  it  can  not  harm  you  where  you  are 
known ;  elsewhere  it  can  be  lived  down,  as  can 
all  evil,  by  a  true  and  steady  course,  in  silence  • 
and  patience.' 

*"Ah,'  she  replied,  'it  is  very  easy  to  say 
that ;  forgive  me,  but  you  know  not  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  trial ;  I  might  bear  it  better  if  I 
could  shield  the  ears  of  my  child  and  her  hus- 
band against  the  evil  tale,  but  it  will  be  impos- 
sible. Some  one  there  will  be  who  will  impart 
it,  and  thus  seek  to  undermine  their  youthful 
happiness  and  destroy  their  peace.' 

"  Nothing  can  be  done  in  such  a  case.  The 
more  the  matter  is  agitated  the  worse  it  will 
become.  So  while  those  unacquainted  with  the 
circumstances  are  watching  the  brilliant,  out- 
side show  with  wonder,  admiration,  and  envy, 
the  principal  actors  are  harassed  with  a  grief 
and  vexation  which  they  seek  to  hide,  but  which  | 
gnaws  at  their  vitals  as  did  the  fox -beneath  the 
vest  of  the  determined  Spartan  boy." 

Here,  without  further  comment,  Aunt  More- 
ton  folded  her  patchwork  and  prepared  to  de- 
part She  saw,  by  the  tear-filled  eyes  of  the 
little  woman  who  had  made  herself  so  unhappy 
by  wishing  for  what  was  at  present  beyond  her 
reach,  that  the  comparison  of  her  own  peaceful 
and  quiet  lot  with  the  stormy  and  vexatious  one 
of  her  wealthy  neighbor  cast  a  happier  light 
upon  it,  and  made  it  easier  to  bear. 

She  resumed  her  work  upon  a  dainty  muslin 
dress  for  her  little  Edith,  and  when  it  was  fin- 
ished caught  up  the  tiny  girl  and  took  her  out 
under  the  old  apple-tree  where  three  adventur- 
ous young  robins  were  flying  awkwardly  about, 
guarded  jealously  by  the  mother-bird,  in  their 
first  attempts  to  see  the  world  for  themselves. 

Her  mind  dwelt  persistently  upon  what  Aunt 
Moreton  had  been  telling  her,  and  as  she  looked, 
from  under  the  overhanging  boughs  that  shaded 
her  humble  dwelling,  at  the  lofty  front  of  the 
dwelling  opposite,  with  its  majestic  columns,  its 
sweeping  lawn,  its  forests  of  flowers^she  thought 
of  the  two  shadows  that  for  its  possessors  must 
sadly  mar  its  vivid  beauty — the  shadow  of 
death  perhaps,  and  of  that  other  which  to  Mrs. 
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Heaton's  proud  and  sensitive  nature  was  darker 
than  that  even  of  death,  and  which  the  tongue 
of  envy  and  malice  had  woven  under  a  mantle 
of  smiles  and  obsequious  flattery. 

"The  friends  I  have  at  least  are  true,"  she 
murmured  to  herself;  "they  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  false  praises  of  me ;"  then  she  tossed 
wee  Edith  up  under  the  leaves  till  the  little  one 
laughed  aloud  in  baby  glee  as  they  fell  around 
her  forehead  and  hair. 

As  Mrs.  Moreton  lingered  among  the  simple 
blossoms  that  grew  in  bright  clusters  around 
her  door  and  smiled  to  the  hand  that  cared  for 
and  caressed  them,  the  family  coach  of  the 
Heatons,  with  rich  platings  and  silken  curtains, 
drawn  by  high-stepping  steeds,  rolled  slowly  up 
one  of  the  avenues  to  the  house. 

There  came  also  behind  it  a  receptacle  of  the 
dead,  with  nodding  plumes  and  sable  trappings, 
1    and  velvet-coffined  inmate  wrapped  in  the  awful 
and  remorseless  silence  of  death. 

There  alighted  from  the  coach  the  sorrow- 
stricken  mother,  the  mourning  bride,  and  her 
husband ;  the  burial  casket  was  taken  in  with 
its  fair  and  shrouded  occupant ;  then  the  doors 
were  closed  upon  the  bereaved  household  ;  the 
fair  outside  remained  the  same,  and  a  stranger 
riding  by  pronounced  it  good  and  much  to  be 
desired. 

Jessie  clasped  her  little  child  to  her  heart 
with  a  shudder  and  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
that  so  gently,  and  not  more  cruelly,  she  had 
been  made  to  realise  how  much  there  was 
around  her  own  life  that  was  blessed.  When 
her  husband  came  to  the  gate  she  went  to  meet 
him  with  a  mien  that  warmed  and  lightened  his 
heart,  and  that  night,  shut  in  with  her  treasures, 
she  told  him  of  the  glance  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  take  behind  the  scenes,  -and  how  she 
thought  it  would  benefit  her. 
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11. 

A SHORT  stay  at  Stuttgard  is  enough  to 
enable  the  tourist  to  see  all  that  is  inter- 
esting, and  our  way  next  lies  through  the  fine 
old  towns  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg  to  Munich. 
The  railway  passes  the  town  of  Cannstadt,  al- 
ready described,  and  proceeds  up  the  valley  of 
the  Neckar  through  fields  and  vineyards  to  Ess- 
lingen,  an  important  manufacturing  town,  for- 
merly a  city  of  the  empire,  and  having  not  only 
a  very  fine  Gothic  church  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  another — a  Romanesque  church — two 
centuries  earlier.  Esslingen  is  well  worth  an 
hour's  halt,  if  only  to  glance  at  these  churches, 


and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  valley  from  the  Castle 
of  Berfried. 

Past  Plochingen,  where  the  rail  quits  the 
Neckar  valley  for  that,  of  its  tributary  the  Fils, 
and  leaving  Goppingen  behind,  the  road  winds 
below  the  lofty  summits  of  Hohenstaufen  and 
the  Rechberg,  celebrated  in  German  history,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rauhe  Alp  at  Geislingen.  This 
town  is  exquisitely  situated  at  the  opening  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  upper  Fils, 
clothed  with  forest  vegetation  on  one  side,  and 
with  overhanging  cliffs  of  granite  on  the  other. 
The  railway  continues  on  the  left  side  of  the 
valley,  gradually  rising  to  the  terrace  of  the 
Schwabische  Alp,  which  separates  the  water- 
shed of  the  Neckar  and  its  tributaries  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Danube.  It  then  descends 
to  Ulm,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

Ulm  is  a  dull  town  with  little  to  detain  us. 
The  tower  of  its  Protestant  church  is  indeed  a 
very  remarkable,  though  unfinished  work  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  if  com- 
pleted would  have  been  the  most  remarkable 
in  Europe.  Its  progress  was  stopped  by  a  sub- 
sidence observed  in  the  building.  It  is  now 
three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  height,  and 
was  intended  to  be  raised  more  than  half  as 
much  again.  The  view  from  the  top  is  very 
fine  and  extensive,  exhibiting  the  windings  of 
the  Danube  in  this  part  of  its  course.  The  in- 
terior of  the  cathedral  is  grand  and  massive, 
and  contains  much  painted  glass  of  considera- 
ble merit.  It  is  four  hundred  feet  long.  The 
streets  are  picturesque,  the  houses  being  of 
considerable  antiquity  and  rich  in  gable  ends. 

Out  of  Ulm,  we  enter  Bavaria,  and,  running 
along  in  lite  valley  of  the  Danube  through  a 
country  not  remarkable  for  interest,  we  reach 
Augsburg  in  about  three  hours,  the  distance 
being  rather  more  than  fifty  miles.  The  city  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  ranked  among  the  first  in 
Europe.  Its  fine  street  rising  with  a  gentle 
ascent — with  massive  lofty  houses,  having 
carved,  painted,  and  scrolled  fronts — presents, 
perhaps,  the  highest  ideal  in  existence  of  the 
abodes  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  other 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  middle  class  of  so- 
ciety. In  this  fine  street  are  three  handsome 
ancient  bronze  fountains.  One  of  the  houses 
is  the  hotel  of  the  Three  Moors — Drei  Moh- 
ren — which  has  existed  as  a  bote!  at  least  five 
centuries,  and  has  entertained  emperors  and 
kings.  The  churches  are  less  interesting  than 
the  houses,  and  being  Protestant  have  lost 
much  of  their  decorations;  but  the  cathedral 
is  massive  and  irregular,  and  contains  some 
curious,  antiquities.   The  Town  Hall  is  very 
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interesting  as  a  specimen  of  Italian  architecture 
of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  old  walls  of  Augsburg  and  the  ditches 
still  remain,  bat  the  fortifications  are  polled 
down,  the  glacis  leveled,  and  the  ditches  con- 


verted into  public  gardens  and  walks.  The 
town  is  large  and  well  situated. 

Munich  is  about  forty  miles  from  Augsburg, 
and  is  reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
two  hours,  through  an  uninteresting  country, 
gradually  rising  and  forming  part  of  the  great 
plateau  which  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Ty- 


rolese  Alps,  and  corresponds  on  a  small  scale 
to  the  table-land  of  Tartary  in  Central  Asia. 
The  city  of  Munich  itself  is  about  1,600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  owing  to  this  great  elevation 
is  subject  to  a  very  extreme  climate.  The  plain 
on  which  it  is  built  is  neither 
fertile  nor  picturesque,  and 
the  city  possesses  no  history 
of  the  smallest  interest.  The 
old  town,  however,  of  which 
fragments  still  remain,  was 
built  after  the  fashion  of  Augs- 
burg, with  many  projections, 
numerous  windows,  and  high 
gable  roofs  ;  very  quaint,  very 
irregular,  and  very  pleasing  to 
the  artistic  eye,  but  neither 
convenient  for  habitation,  nor 
in  conformity  with  the  very 
modern  and  classical  taste  of 
the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
g  undertook  to  regenerate  this 
a  poor  ancient  town  and  bring 
|  it  into  rivalry  with  the  great 
8  cities  of  Central  and  Northern 
x  Europe.  Its  population  has 
5    doubled;  and  the  number  of 

>  fine,  modern  buildings  is  out 
*>  of  all  proportion  to  the  im- 
§  portance  of  the  town.  It  is 
*  now  only  in  the  great  market- 
z  place  that  the  character  of  old 
3    Munich  can  be  studied. 

>  Almost  all  the  modern  part 
■    of  Munich  has,  however,  been 

in  the  way  of  addition  rather 
than  reconstruction,  and  has 
converted  the  former  suburbs 
into  the  modern  city.  The  old 
town  was  on  the  Iser,  and  the 
new  portion  on  the  ground  to- 
ward the  north — till  lately  a 
swampy  waste.  There  was  a 
vast  old  palace  very  ugly  and 
irregular,  but  with  some  fine 
apartments;  there  were  a 
number  of  churches ;  and 
there  were  also  some  hospi- 
tals and  schools.  Such  was 
Munich  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Noble  streets 
have  now  been  constructed,  connecting  the  old 
with  an  entirely  new  town.  These  lead  to,  and 
are  crossed  by,  other  streets  of  like  noble  pro- 
portions, and  all  are  crowded  with  public  build- 
ings, galleries,  churches,  and  residences,  on  a 
scale  of  singular  magnificence. 
Munich  may  be  visited  with  many  views  and 
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studied  from  many  aspects;  but,  whatever  be 
the  object  of  the  visitor,  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
derive  gratification  in  some  way  from  the  singu- 
lar variety  manifest  in  the  constructions,  al- 
though all  were  built  almost  at  the  same  time 
and  under  the  eye  of  one  man.  In  wandering 
over  the  city,  you  are  led  from  one  surprise  to 
another,  and  each  step  affords  something  new. 
The  architecture,  including  all  classical  styles, 
is  certainly  not  prominently  conventional. 
Byzantine,  Gothic,  and  Italian  jostle  each  other, 
and  are  blended  without  absolute  confusion  in 
the  same  building.  Painting  and  statuary 
abound,  and  tbey  are  seen  out-of-doors  as  well 
as  in  the  galleries.  All  has  sprung  up  suddenly 
at  the  call  of  one  mind,  and  the  results  are 
brilliant  and  striking,  crowded  with  human  in- 
terest and  intensely  alive.  Even  Oriental  and 
Egyptiant  forms  are  not  neglected ;  every 
thing  that  art  has  done  elsewhere  is  here  re- 
produced, but  not  without  having  undergone  a 
certain  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  It 
is  true  that  all  is  not  real,  and  that  much  of  what 
is  very  beautiful  will  not  last ;  much,  indeed,  of 
very  recent  production  is  already  decaying,  but 
certainly  no  town  has  risen  so  rapidly  into  full 
growth  with  so  little  that  is  monotonous.  No 
two  streets  are  alike,  and  in  this  respect,  if  in 
no  other,  Munich  offers  a  complete  and  favora- 
ble contrast  to  Paris,  where  it  is  difficult  to  find 
one's  way,  owing  to  the  interminable  repetition 
of  the  same  idea  and  the  uniformity  of  houses 
and  even  of  public  buildings. 

Two  of  the  principal  streets  of  modern  Mu- 
nich are  the  Ludwig's-strasse  and  the  Maximil- 
ian's-strasse.  They  represent  father  and  son — 
the  beginner  and  the  continuer  of  Munich's 
glory.  The  former  is  crowded  with  public 
buildings  imitated  and  adapted  from  all  styles, 
but  it  has  few  houses,  little  life,  and  leads  no- 
where. The  latter  is  pretty,  lively,  chiefly  con- 
sists of  houses  and  shops,  is  arranged  in  the 
style  of  the  Boulevards  of  modern  Paris,  and  is 
full  of  loungers.  The  difference  of  character  of 
the  two  kings  may  easily  be  traced  in  this  ac- 
count of  what  each  has  done. 

Much  of  the  prettiness  and  effect  of  Munich 
is  derived  from  the  wide  spaces  left  and  the  veg- 
etation that  is  now  beginning  to  fill  them  with 
tone  and  color.  These  mix  well  with  the  modern 
and  fresh  architecture,  and  the  result  is  some- 
times very  striking.  But  this  is  rather  in  spite  of, 
than  belonging  to,  the  original  design.  It  is' one 
of  the  advantageous  results  of  a  change  of  rule. 

The  public  buildings  of  Munich  very  well  de- 
serve careful  attention,  and  many  of  them  repay 
a  minute  study ;  but  a  rapid  glance  at  the  most 
important  is  all  that  the  mere  tourist  can  afford. 
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He  will  see  the  Glyptothek,  or  Sculpture  Gallery, 
built  in  the  Greek  style,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  successful  adaptations  of  that  style  to- a 
northern  climate  that  has  been  produced.  Ex- 
cept at  the  back,  where  there  are  windows  which 
destroy  the  effect,  there  are  few  faults  of  con- 
struction and  many  great  beauties.  The  contents 
are  of  extreme  interest,  and  include  the  cele- 
brated /Egina  marbles,  and  the.  Barberini  Faun, 
alone  sufficient  to  render  the  collection  worthy 
of  a  visit.  The  Pinacothek,  the  Picture-Gal- 
lery of  Munich,  lias  much  merit,  but  not  the 
capital  merit  of  being  well  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose. The  view  of  the  front  is  grand  and  har- 
monious, and  the  design  is  to  a  great  extent 
original.  As  a  great  picture-gallery,  however, 
the  Pinacothek  is  much  too  lofty,  and  the  hang- 
ing of  the  pictures  rather  exaggerates  this  defect 
than  corrects  it.  The  collection  also,  though 
not  without  many  fine  pictures,  is  as  a  whole 
poor,  and  it  is  both  badly  and  incorrectly  cata- 
logued. The  Palace,  though  richly  decorated, 
is  fatiguing  to  visit  and  hardly  worth  the  effort. 
The  churches  are  many,  and  of  various  points 
of  interest.  The  gate  called  the  Propylaean 
was  intended  to  be  a  masterpiece,  and  its  object 
was  to  celebrate  the  dynasty  of  Bavaria  in  the 
classic  land  of  Greece.  Unfortunately  the  dy- 
nasty terminated  before  the  gate  was  completed. 
Though  very  faulty  in  design,  and  heavy  and 
clumsy  in  effect,  it  will  be  studied  with  advantage 
for  the  variety  of  imitation  of  Greek  forms  it  af- 
fords. The  Ludwig-strasse  abounds  with  pul>- 
lic  buildings  of  more  or  less  pretense.  The 
Royal  Library  is  grand,  and  the  Hall  of  Mar- 
shals lofty.  The  Ludwig's  kirche  is  unattractive, 
but  in  this  and  some  other  churches  and  public 
buildings  the  frescoes  by  Cornelius-  and  other 
artists  are  very  remarkable.  Cornelius  is  some- 
times regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  German 
art,  and  is.  heartily  appreciated  by  the  numerous 
members  of  his  family.  Nearly  a  thousand 
artists,  of  various  styles  and  many  degrees  of 
merit,  honor  Munich  by  residing  there,  and  to 
all  of  these  Cornelius,  if  not  a  god,  is  at  least 
the  high-priest  of  the  divinity. 

Munich  is  not  only  celebrated  for  its  art.  Its 
inhabitants,  beyond  the  select  thousand,  know 
little  of  it,  and  care  less.  They  may,  indeed, 
see  it  at  every  turn  ;  but  we  all  know  that  those 
who  do  not  look  see  very  little.  The  true  Ba- 
varian, and  especially  the  native  of  Munich, 
thinks  of  and  lives  for  beer.  This  is  the  sub- 
ject of  his  conversation  as  it  is  his  chief  en- 
joymen  t,  and  Ludwig  would  have  done  well  1c 
have  availed  himself  of  the  national  taste,  and 
to  induce  a  love  of  aft  worth  more  than  the 
name,  by  decorating  a  gigantic  beer-hall  and 
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thus  insuring  a  perpetual  contemplation  of  some 
worthy  objects. 

The  beer-houses  of  Munich,  such  as  they 
are,  must  be  regarded  as  truly  natipnal  institu- 
tions, and  tbey  are  places  where  the  people  can 


be  best  studied.  Indeed,  no  true  son  of  the 
soil  will  fail  to  show  himself  from  time  to  time 
at  some  one  of  the  gardens  and  cellars  where 
the  national  beverage  is  to  be  had.  Imitative 
Greek  and  Roman  buildings  are  to  be  seen  any- 


where, and  modern  art,  like  ancient  art,  is  not 
confined  to  one  or  even  to  several  centers ;  but 
there  is  no  such  beer  as  that  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  worship  of  beer  is  nowhere  so  completely 
carried  out 

To  arrive  at  the  Court 
Brew-House,  the  chief  resort 
of  the  beer-drinkers  of  Mu- 
nich, and  the  producer  of  the 
best  beer,  you  must  find  your 
way  through  narrow  streets  to 
a  bare  open  space,  with  low 
doorways  and  a  mean  aspect. 
The  small  square  thus  situa- 
ted is  called  the  Platz.  Pass- 
ing under  one  of  the  low  arch- 
ways, you  come  into  a  yard 
full  of  people,  some  stand- 
ing, some  sitting  on  casks. 
The  yard  is  long  and  narrow. 
On  one  side  are  tables  stand- 
ing'out  from  the  wall,  looking 
like  stalls  in  a  stable,  sepa- 
rated by  high  wooden  parti- 
tions and  sheltered  from  rain 
by  a  narrow  roof.  On  the 
oilier  side  of  the  yard  is  a 
small  doorway  leading  to  the 
kitchen  and  bar.  At  the  bar 
is  a  lap  with  running  water  to 
clean  the  stone  mugs  standing 
ranged  on  each  side.  The 
customer  takes  down  a  mug, 
washes  it  himself,  and  sees  it 
filled  from  a  cask.  He  then 
endeavors  to  find  a  place  at 
some  table.  Each  mug  holds 
a  quart,  and  when  emptied  is 
quickly  refilled  by  an  old  man 
who  hovers  about  for  this 
purpose. 

A  strange  sight  is  this  Hof- 
brauhaus  —  the  royal  beer- 
house of  Munich.  There  are 
tales  of  one  or  other  of  its 
frequenters  absorbing  some- 
times thirty  quarts  in  a  day. 
The  place  is  crowded  with 
men  of  all  classes.  Profess- 
ors and  men  of  learning,  pol- 
iticians and  men  of  business, 
noble  and  even  royal  people, 
mix  here  freely  with  beer- 
lovers  of  the  lowest  class.  The  taste  for  beer 
is  a  true  leveler  in  Bavaria.  Nowhere  is  the 
beer  so  good,  nowhere  is  it  so  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated. This  same  beer-house  has  continued 
to  supply  the  pleasant  drink  for  centuries,  and 
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will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  Mu- 
nich remains  a  town. 

The  Court  Brew-House  is  of  course  only  one 
of  many ;  nor  are  all  in  the  same  style.  There 
are  also  varieties  of  beer,  according  to  the  sea- 
son, and  various  places  where  the  different 
kinds  are  supposed  to  be  procurable  in  perfec- 
tion. Thus  a  particular  kind,  stronger  than  the 
rest,  called  "Salvator,"  is  brewed  only  about 
Easter.  At  this  season  all  the  beer-drinking 
world — in  other  words,  all  the  population  of 
Munich — stroll  out  to  the  suburb  of  Au  to  the 
"  Salvator  "  cellar,  where  a  large  shed  has  been 
erected,  in  addition  to  the  tables  without  num- 
ber placed  under  the  trees,  in  anticipation  of 
the  annual  visit  The  "Salvator"  drinking, 
fortunately,  does  not  last  long,  for  it  steals  the 
wit  from  the  brains  very  rapidly  and  effectually ; 
but  the  beer-gardens  are  never  left  empty. 

On  the  whole,  Munich  is  a  pleasant  city,  both 
to  visit  in  a  transient  manner  and  also  to  stay 
in  for  a  time.  It  has  its  faults.  Owing  to  its 
great  elevation  and  position  between  the  high 
Alps  and  the  great  European  plain,  its  climate 
is  very  trying  and  extreme.  But  it  "has  many 
advantages,  and  among  them  is  the  great  one 
that  it  is  not  dull. 

From  Munich  there  is  excellent  railway  ac- 
commodation, conveying  the  traveler  in  what- 
ever direction  he  wishes.  One  of  the  most 
convenient  ways  of  quilting  the  city  is  that 
which  leads  north-eastward  toward  the  Danube. 
This  great  river  is  reached  at  Ratisbon,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  occupying 
from  three  to  five  hours  by  train.  There  is  not 
much  to  detain  us  tn  reule,  and  the  scenery  is 
not  remarkable.  The  picturesque  town  of 
Landshut  on  the  Iser  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
worth  noticing;  and  the  interval  between  two 
trains  is  sufficient  to  do  it  justice. 

Ratisbon,  like  Augsburg,  was  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  wealthy  and 
flourishing  accordingly.  It  is  now  rather  dull 
and  gloomy;  for  its  streets  are  narrow,  and 
there  are  several  tall  towers  with  battlements, 
that  remind  one  of  the  time  when  life  and  prop- 
erty were  not  quite  so  secure  as  they  are  now 
in  Central  Europe.  The  public  buildings  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  the  cathedral  is  inter- 
esting,^ having  been  in  course  of  construction 
for  about  six  hundred  years,  and  being  now  on 
the  point  of  completion.  The  old  town  hall 
contains  its  torture-chamber,  exhibiting  some 
of  the  most  horrible  combinations  to  produce 
unendurable  suffering  that  human  ingenuity, 
exercised  to  the  utmost  by  the  stimulus  of  a 
so-called  religion  and  fanaticism,  could  suggest. 
This  torture-chamber  was,  however,  used  for 
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political  purposes,  and  was  immediately  below 
the  great  hall  where  the  Diets  of  the  German 
empire  were<ield. 

From  Ratisbon  all  worshipers  pf  heroes  are 
bound  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Walhalla, 
situated,  overlooking  the  Danube  valley,  about 
six  miles  from  the  town,  adjoining  a  ruined 
castle.  The  Walhalla  is  a  Greek  temple,  of 
the  same  size  and  proportions  as  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  and  is  devoted  to  the  glorification 
of  German  heroes  of  all  ages  and  of  all  kinds 
of  celebrity.  It  is  highly  decorated  by  the 
principal  sculptors  of  modern  Germany,  and  is 
one  of  the  great  works  originated  by  King 
Ludwig.  Perhaps  when  in  ruins  it  may  pos- 
sess greater  interest  both  for  the  artist  and  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  than  now  belongs  to  it. 

Nuremberg  is  about  eighty-five  miles  from 
Ratisbon,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  old  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  reached  in 
less  than  four  hours  by  fast  trains,  but  slopping 
trains  take  five.  As  the  stoppages. by  the  fast 
trains  are  numerous,  the  gain  is  not  at  all  worth 
the  difference  in  price,  which  is  increased  twenty 
per  cent  for  the  so-called  "  Express."  There 
is  not  much  of  interest  on  the  road,  and  the 
country  is  flat 

-  Nuremberg  is  perhaps  the  very  best  example 
of  a  large  mediaeval  city  that  still  remains  in 
Europe.  Of  smaller  places  there  are  instances 
elsewhere,  as  in  the  south  of  France,  where 
towns  exist  that  have  been  altogether  aban- 
doned, and  that  retain  every  peculiarity  of 
human  existence  stereotyped  without  any  hu- 
man life  remaining  to  interfere  with  the  effect. 
But  in  Nuremberg  we  see  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  the  side  of  railways,  and 
manufactures,  and  modern  customs,  living  in 
the  houses  and  walking  along  the  streets  that 
still  retain  the  dust  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  The  very  manufactures  of 
the  place  smsjl  of  antiquity.  The  little  quaint 
dolls,  so  largely  exported,  are  no  more  like  liv- 
ing children  than  the  Nuremberg  toys  are  like 
modern  manufactures,  or  the  Nuremberg  streets 
like  those  of  Paris  or  London.  The  streets 
are  all  spread  out  like  spiders'  legs ;  the  houses 
are  all  individuals, each  with  its  own  history; 
there  is  no  uniformity  and  no  correspondence, 
so  to  speak,  between  any  one  tiling  in  the 
whole  place  and  any  other. 

Nuremberg  is,  as  every  body  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  a  fortified  town.  Not  like  Portsmouth 
or  Luxembourg,  or  any  other  fortified  place  in 
Europe  that  could  resist  for  a  few  days  the 
attack  of  a  modern  army  with  rifled  artillery  and 
soldiers  with  the  needle-guns ;  but  made  to  look 
formidable  by  means  of  certain  crumbling  walls 
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and  round  towers  that  would  fall  down  and 
leave  convenient  openings  for  the  enemy,  if 
rudely  shaken  by  an  old  Roman  battering-ram. 
It  is  astonishing  that  these  walls  can  resist  the 
wind,  and  one  can  fancy  them  falling  flat  if  any 
army  of  Jews  should  march  round  them  to  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet.  All  this,  however,  adds 
greatly  to  the  effect.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
slight  rise  in  an  open  plain,  but  is  intersected 
by  the  rapid  little  river  Pegnitz,  which,  after  a 
time,  falls  into  the  Main,  and  ultimately  swells 
the  volume  of  old  Father  Rhine.  The  fortifi- 
cations cross  the  river.  The  walls  are  now 
converted  into,  pleasant  shady  walks,  and  the 
moat  into  public  gardens,  and  thus  the  peace- 
fulness  of  old  Nuremberg  peeps  out  even  from 
among  its  frowning  round  towes*  and  forbid- 
ding gates. 

The  Pegnitz  divides  Nuremberg  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  and  is  crossed  by  a  number 
of  picturesque  bridges.  The  houses  are  built 
close  to  the  water's  edge  in  some  parts,  and 
even  on  the  bridges  themselves,  crowding  up 
the  little  stream,  which  is  at  no  time  more  than 
a  thread  of  water. 

The  streets  of  Nuremberg  are  not  very  nar- 
row, but  the  houses  are  lofty  and  large,  gener- 
ally provided  with  open  courts,  round  which  a 
picturesque  gallery  runs.  Richly  carved  balus- 
trades adorn  the  gallery,  which  is  approached 
by  an  outside  stair.  The  illustration  will  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  this  peculiarity,  and  is 
highly  characteristic.    The  houses  are  often 


very  beautifully  ornamented  toward  the  street 
by  fine  oriel  windows,  large  and  lofty  gable 
fronts,  and  a  large  number  of  windows,  in  ranges 
of  gradually  decreasing  width,  one  above  an- 
other. The  oriel  windows  often  have  little  or- 
namental turrets  rising  over  the  eaves  of  the 
roof,  producing  a  degree  of  quaint  prettiness 
nowhere  rivaled.  Besides  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  this  kind  of  ornamentation,  which  forms 
the  charm  of  Nuremberg  streets,  there  are  some 
houses  of  especial  beauty  in  various  parts  of 
the  town.  The  Nassauer  Haus,  in  the  Kdnig's- 
strasse,  and  one  near  the  Rath-haus  or  Town 
Hall,  are  among  those  best  worth  examining, 
and,  if  possible,  sketching.  Some  of  the  larger 
houses  extend  back  from  one  street  to  another, 
with  a  double  front  and  two  or  three  court- 
yards. Many  of  these  houses  are  still  inhab- 
ited by  the  families  whose  ancestors  built  them. 
They  are  constructed  of  stone,  and  were  in* 
tended  to  last 


In  seasons  of  trial  and  perplexity  we  have 
been  tempted  to  think  that  if  we  had  only  lived 
in  the  old  dispensation  an  angel  would  have 
visited  us  with  a  message,  or  a  vision  have 
guided  our  indecision.  But  we  have  not  availed 
ourselves  as  fully  as  is  our  privilege  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  in  the  per- 
sonal humanity  of  Jesus,  who  went  before  us 
through  all  the  stages  of  life  and  sorrow.  In 
such  seasons  we  are  required  to  take  but  one 
step  at  a  time,  looking  up  all  the  way. 
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IT  might  have  been  business  troubles;  it 
might  have  been  the  long,  slippery  walk 
home ;  it  might  have  been  the  east  wind :  it 
might  have  been  one  or  all  of  these ;  but  Mr. 
Dana,  as  he  opened  the  gate  of  his  cozy  home, 
was  certainly  cross.  It  did  not  help  his  mood 
that  the  typical  "dear  light  of  home"  did  not 
stream  from  the  windows,  and  that  the  first 
thing  he  did,  after  opening  the  door  of  the  dark 
sitting-room,  was  to  stumble  over  a  pair  of 
rockers ;  for  Mr.  Dana  detested  rocking-chairs. 

"Bring  a  light !"  he  shouted  to  some  one  ap- 
proaching. "  There  1"  as  the  welcome  lamp 
came,  "this  is  pretty  1  Three  rockers  and  two 
footstools,  but  not  a  decent  chair  in  the  room." 

"  Here 's  one,  pa,"  said  a  girl's  voice,  as 
Ellen,  the  eldest  daughter,  came  from  an  ad- 
joining room  with  one.  "You  know  we  girls 
do  n't  like  to  sit  in  these  straight-backed  chairs." 

"All  folly,"  grumbled  the  father.  "You. 
women  make  perfect  babies  of  y»»irselves." 

Then  he  took  the  chair  and  next  attacked 
the  fire.  "  Seems  to  me  you  're  fond  of  freezing 
here.  The  fire  is  always  down  when  I  come 
home." 

Miss  Ellen  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  her 
mother  answered  with  proper  spirit,  "  I 'm  sure 
it's  warm  enough.  It  wasn't  more  than  an 
hour  ago  that  Dr.  Blane  was  here,  and  said  he 
did  n't  wonder  we  were  sick  so  much,  when  we 
kept  our  rooms  so  hot" 

"  I 'm  the  best  judge  of  things  in  my  own 
bouse,  I  hope,"  stirring  the  fire  vigorously. 
"  Is  tea  ready  ?" 

"  Not  quite." . 

"  I  wish  you  would  hurry  it,  then.  Where 's 
May  ?" 

"  Gone  to  see  her  cousins." 

"  O  !" — a  sigh  that  spoke  volumes  to  one  who 
knew  the  family.  "Are  any  of  the  children 
sick?  I  saw  the  doctor's  carriage  there  as  I 
came  by." 

"  I 'm  sure  I  do  n't  know  " — fretfully — "  if  any 
of  them  are  seriously  ill  we  shall  hear  of  it" 

"  Had  n't  you  belter  go  over  ?" 

"Now,  papa,"  said  the  daughter,  as  Mrs. 
Dana  knit  in  silence,  "when  Mrs.  Edward 
do  n't  even  recognize  ma  on  the  street  1  The 
way  they 've  acted  is  perfectly  shameful,  and  1 
do  n't  think  we  are  the  ones  to  propose  peace  ;" 
as  the  eldest  daughter,  Ellen  felt  that  she  had 
a  voice  in  the  family  councils,  and  always  took 
her  right. 

"  May  can  tell  if  any  of  them  are  very  ill," 
said  Mrs.  Dana.  "  If  they  are,  I  HI  go  over ; 
I 'm  sure  I 'm  not  in  favor  of  family  quarrels  ; 
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and,  if  your  brother's  wife  has  used  me  badly, 
I  Ml  not  lay  it  up  against  her  if  any  of  them  are 
sick." 

Mrs.  Dana  knit  and  Mr.  Dana  read  the  paper 
in  silence  after  this  until  tea  was  announced. 
Then  the  family  being  gathered  from  various 
parts  of  the  house — for  they  were  not  social 
among  themselves,  and  each  one  had  his  or  her 
pet  hiding-place,  from  which  they  had  to  be 
called  when  wanted — they  sat  down  at  the  table ; 
a  grace  was  sandwiched  between  Mr.  Dana's 
grumbled  wonder  why  they  could  not  have  warm 
biscuits  oftener,  and:  Mrs.  Dana's  answer,  that 
they  were  not  fit  for  any  human  stomach.  A 
discussion  on  healthy  food  was  imminent ;  but 
Mr.  Dana  had  other  complaints : 

"There  was  a  music  bill  sent  in  to-day. 
Whose  is  it?" 

"Mine,  I  suppose,"  answered  Ruth,  the 
second  daughter,  while  the  mother  answered, 
apologetically,  "You  know  she  is  taking  of 
Bent,  and  he  always  .charges  more  than  the 
others." 

"  I  think  she  had  better  stop  if  it 's  going  to 
cost  at  this  rate,"  tossing  the  bill  over  to  his 
daughter.  "And  another  bill  from  Payson's. 
One  hundred  dollars,  and  not  a  charge,  as  I  can 
see,  over  a  dollar.  How  can  you  spend  so  much 
on  " — after  a  moment's  thought  to  pick  out  the 
smallest  things  he  knew — "pins,  and  needles, 
and  thread  ?" 

"When  you  are  a  woman  perhaps  you  will 
see " — an  answer  hardly  satisfactory  to  her 
husband — but,  having  thus  diffused  a  cheerful 
influence  over  the  evening  meal,  he  said  no 
more,  and  tea  was  finished  in  almost  uttet 
silence. 

They  were  by  no  means  an  ugly  family,  these 
Danas.  Almost  any  father  might  have  looked 
with  pleasure  on  the  five  children  at  the  board. 
They  ranged  in  age  from  Ellen,  three  years 
since  out-  of.  her  teens,  to  little  May,  now 
absent;  two  boys,  four  girls;  all  of  them 
bright,  intelligent,  and  with  no  more  total  de- 
pravity than  most  persons;  yet  any  one  who 
knew  the  Danas  must  have  seen  that  tbey  were 
not  a  happy  family,  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  they 
did  not  live  up  to  their  privileges  of  happiness. 
There  was  too  much  will  among  them ;  they 
warred  constantly,  and  small  squabbles  were 
so  frequent  that  the  parents  only  gave  them  a 
passing  notice.  None  could  be  better  than 
they  when  they  tried;  but,  as  a  rule,  only  one 
tried  at  a  time,  and  the  result  was  failure. 
There  was  little  giving  up ;  few  favors  among 
the  children.  They  were  careful  not  to  infringe 
on  each  other's  known  rights,  but  in  the  border- 
lands the  skirmishing  was  constant   They  were 
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truthful,  fatally  so  sometimes,  generous.  In 
any  great  trouble  they  would  have  held  firmly 
together,  and  they  had  too  much  pride  to  let 
their  petty  warfare  be  public.  Only  this  last 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Edward  Dana  had  been  too 
great  to  be  hidden.  For  three  months  the 
families,  living  not  half  a  dozen  blocks  apart, 
had  not  exchanged  visits,  hardly,  of  late,  spoken 
on  the  street  The  younger  children  played 
together,  and  that  was  the  sole  bond  between 
the  families. 

After  tea  the  family  went  back  to  the  sitting- 
room.  Mr.  Dana  sat  down  to  his  paper,  Mrs. 
Dana  to  her  knitting,  the  three  girls  to  their 
fancy-work,  while  the  boys  played  marbles  in 
the  corner,  keeping  still,  and  forbearing  dis- 
putes for  fear  of  disturbing  their  father  and 
being  sent  to  bed. 

"  Can 't  we  have  some  reading,  girls  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Dana' after  a  while.  Fanny,  the  third  girl, 
sighed  as  she  dropped  her  work.  She  was  the 
family  reader,  and  liked  the  office  well  enough ; 
but  she  had  taken  lately  the  air  of  conferring  a 
great  favor  whenever  she  read.  Hearing  the 
sigh,  Ruth  remarked,  with  some  tartness,  that 
she  need  n't  read  on  her  account  Fanny,  heing 
used  to  this,  merely  said,  "  What  shall  I  read  ? 
Hand  me  that  magazine,  ma." 

"  I  thought  we  were  to  begin  the  last  volume 
of  Motley  to-night?"  said  Ellen. 

"  Don't,"  interposed  the  mother.  "You  know, 
girls,  I  hate  that  book  ;  it  is  nothing  but  horrors. 
Do  let  us  have  something  that  wont  give  me 
the  nightmare.    Read  a  story,  Fanny." 

"There's  none  here  but  a  silly  love  story. 
1  can  read  it,  I  suppose,  though;"  and  she 
began. 

"Awful  stupid,"  she  said,  as  she  finished. 
Her  comments  by  the  way,  as  she  read,  had 
been  frequent,  making  some  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  her  hearers,  till,  finding  that  half  was 
hers  and  half  the  author's,  a  vigorous  remon- 
strance induced  her  to  give  up  the  place  of 
critic.  "  Now  hand  me  the  other ;  there 's  a 
piece  on  amusements  that  I  want  to  read." 

The  article  in  question-,  being  a  defense  of  al- 
most all  modern  amusements,  provoked,  of 
course,  a  discussion.  The  Danas  were  born 
debaters.  Almost  their  whole  conversation  was 
in  the  shape  of  arguments.  A  friend  once  said 
no  two  ever  believed  alike  on  any  question  of 
law,  morals,  or  common  life ;  and  as  each  had 
a  conscience  about  letting  the  others  know  just 
where  he  or  she  slood,  they  presented  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  debating  society  in  perpetual  session. 
Now  Mr.  Dana  dropped  his  paper,  and,  each 
taking  a  side,  the  debate  was  in  active  progress 
when  the  sound  of  the  gate,  and  the  patter  of 


little  feet  on  the  porch,  suspended  it  Ellen 
sprang  to  the  door,  and  every  one  of  the  family 
greeted  little  May  as  she  entered — every  face 
brightening  at  her  approach.  May  was  the 
baby,  with  all  the  baby's  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Not  in  years,  for  she  was  past  seven, 
though  small  of  her  age,  with  a  quaint  womanly 
dignity  that  every  one  laughed  at  and  admired. 
Slight  as  a  fairy,  and  just  as  graceful,  she  stood 
there  now  a  true  Red  Riding-hood,  in  her  scar- 
let-hooded cloak,  with,  just  visible  beneath,  two 
feet  in  dainty  white  stockings  and  red  shoes. 
Great,  unfathomable,  brown  eyes,  curly  brown 
hair,  a  rosebud  mouth,  and,  withal,  the  stateli- 
ness  of  a  grand-duchess — she  was  a  beauty, 
every  one  said  that,  and  her  chief  charm  was 
her  eyes.  Clear,  deep,  wonderful,  they  looked 
straight  through  you,  but  let  you  see  in  their 
inmost  depths  only  the  innocent  trust  of  a  child. 
She  was  one  of  those  angels  that  come  to  at 
sometimes  in  the  guise  of  children,  keeping  her 
parents  in  perpetual  fear  lest  she  might  take 
wings  and  leaSe  them ;  yet,  despite  her  angel- 
hood, her  grave,  womanly  ways,  so  sweetly  hu- 
man, so  childishly  charming  as  to  be  a  per- 
petual delight,  they  held  her  with  tremulous 
thankfulness ;  their  fears  making  them  more 
tender  of  her,  and  deepening  their  joy  almost 
with  presentiment  of  coming  sorrow. 

"  Little  Redbird  I"  her  father  said,  stooping 
aliriost  involuntarily  to  take  her,  "have  you 
had  a  nice  time,  dear  ?" 

"Yes,  papa,"  answered  May,  speaking  with 
a  slowness  and  gravity  that  made  them  all 
smile ;  "but  Cousin  Nellie  is  sick.  And  1  had 
to  nurse  her,"  she  added,  with  an  important  air. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  May  1    What  did  you  do  ?" 

"  I  held  the  baby,  O I  ever  so  long,  till  I 
ached  so— and  then  I  fanned  Nellie." 

"  Has  she  a  fever  f"  Mrs.  Dana  asked. 

"  I  guess  so,  but  I  did  n't  hear  what  the  doc- 
tor said.  Can  I  go  again  to-morrow,  ma? 
Auntie  said  she  would  like  to  have  me." 

"We  will  see,  dear.  Have  you  had  your 
tea?" 

"  O  yes ;  and  Cousin  Charlie  brought  me 
home  on  his  sled,  papa.'  O  dear !  1  guess— 
I 'm  tired " — and  she  nestled  down  in  her 
father's  arms  wearily. 

"You  must  not  hold  the  baby  so  much,  dear," 
her  father  said ;  "  you  're  not  strong  enough.  I 
wonder  they  allow  it" — to  his  wife — who  shook 
her  head  solemnly. 

"O!  I  like  to,"  said  little  May.  "I  was 
helping ;  and  she  is  such  a  darling."  ' 

"You  don't  look  well,"  said  the  anxious 
mother.  "Here,  John,  take  this  chair  and  rock 
her."  And  Mr.  Dana,  forgetting  bis  chronic 
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horror  of  rocking-chairs,  took  it  without  a  word. 
The  discussion  was  not  resumed.  Mrs.  D»na 
endured,  instead,  a  chapter  of  I  lie  "  Dutch  Re- 
public," without  a  word ;  and,  it  finished,  May 
was  reminded  of  her  bed-time.  She  had  dropped 
half  asleep,  bat  roused  at  her  mother's  voice. 

"  I  Ml  go ;  but,  Ruth,  won't  you  sing  that 
new  song  first?  You  haven't  beard  it,  papa, 
and  it's  so  pretty.'.' 

And  Ruth,  unable  to  resist  the  little  pleader, 
sat  down  at  the  piano  without  a  word.  Mr. 
Dana  never  praised  his  children ;  so  Ruth 
was  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  pleasure  she 
had  really  given ;  but  perhaps  the  music  bill 
was  paid  more  readily  the  next  day,  remember- 
ing her  song.  Little  May's  kiss  was  thanks 
enough  for  Ruth,  who,  five  minutes  later,  carried 
her  off  to  bed. 

All  of  the  Danas  were  Church  members.  Mr. 
Dana  gave  largely  tb  all  calls  of  charity ;  his 
Wife's  name  was  always  prominent  on  commit- 
tees for  Church  fairs  and  -entertainments ;  and 
the  girts'  fancy  work  and  service*  were  greatly 
in  demand  for  the  same.  They  went  regularly 
to  church  and  prayer-meeting;  family  worsitip 
was  never  omitted;  and  that  all  knew  the  Bible 
thoroughly  any  one  who  heard  them  debate  on 
doctrinal  points  must  have  seen.  Each  felt 
ready  at  all' times  and  places  to  give  a  reason 
for  their  belief;  which  meant,  with  them,  an 
argument  to  prove  its  superiority  over  that  of 
other  people.  Having  no  taste  or  talent  for 
personal  work  among  the  poor,  they  gave 
through  others,  and  consoled  themselves  by 
great  activity  in  mission  Sunday-schools.  Yet 
they  were  far  from  being  a  model  family.  Out 
of  books  indeed,  families  are  not  either  marvel- 
ously  perfect,-  or  startlingly  imperfect  Most 
of  those  whom  I  know  jog  along  in  a  comforta- 
ble, half-good,  half-bad  way,  that  might  adorn  & 
tale  but  would  never  point  a  moral.  Bat  the 
very  perfection  of  the  Danas'  outer  life  made 
the  discords  of  their  inner  seem  worse. 

But  in  all  their  bickerings  little  May  .was  the 
peace-maker.  One  look  from  her  wondering 
eyes  would  often  stop  the  sisters  in  a  dispute  ; 
and  if  looks  failed  with  the  boys,  she  generally 
tried  words.  She  was,  herself,  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive. So  with  the  rest,  only  they  had  grown 
calloused  to  petty,  provoking  things — penknife 
cuts,  that  sometimes  bleed  inwardly  for  a  life- 
time. But  what  they  disregarded  among  them- 
-selves  was  cared  for  in  her.  They  seemed 
sometimes  to  soften  their  voices,  to  be  care- 
ful of  their  actions  toward  her.  Queen  of  the 
household  she  ruled  her  kingdom  wisely  and 
well.  It  was  little  May  whose  kisses  and  chat- 
ter charmed  away  the  frowns  on  her  father's 
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face ;  her  voice  that  made  music  to  her  mother's 
ears ;  her  tireless  feet  that  ran  of  errands  for 
the  whole  family.  She  was  not  unnaturally 
precocious,  but  she  sometimes  showed  in  little 
things  a  wisdom  that  surprised  them  all. 

The  next  day  passed  without  other  event 
than  a  visit  paid  by  May.  to  her  sick  cousin. 
She  came  home  so  flushed  and  tired  that  hei 
mother  felt  anxious  about  her — anxiety  that  was 
deepened  when,  the  next  morning,  she  was 
found  unable  to  rise;  the  fatal  spot  burned 
deeper  in  her  cheeks.  Awed  by  the  sudden  ill- 
ness of  one  so  loved,  the  family  grew  strangely 
quiet  and  peaceable.  Even  when,  at  the  break- 
fast table,  the  mischievous  older  boy- brought 
up  the  vexed  question  of  amusements;  little 
was  said.  Mr.  Dana  went  to  his  store  later 
than  usual,  and  came  home  earlier,  to  find  her 
no  better.  The  simple  home  remedies  having 
failed  to  give  relief,  the  doctor  was  summoned, 
and  Mrs.  Dana  laid  down  her  endless  knitting, 
and  became  nurse  in  good  earnest.  And  little 
May's  room  was  darkened,  the  house  made 
quiet ;  and  the  family,  in  their  frequent  journeys 
from  the  home  room  to  hers,  had  glimpses  of  a 
flushed  little  face,  a  slight  restless  figure,  and 
'  moans  of  pain  only  half  hushed  when  they  were 
by.  Perhaps  nothing  so  quickly  draws  a  family 
together  as  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  one. 
Some,  indeed,  only  know  when  one  of  them  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  death  how  precious  is 
that  life  to  the  others. 

So  the  days  went  by,  and  the  fever  ran  its 
course,  and  she  was  living  still — living,  but  so 
frail,  so  weak,  that  they  feared  she  had  not 
strength  to  rally.  And  as  day  after  day  went 
by  and  she  grew  no  stronger,  their  fears  in- 
creased. She  had  begged  that,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, she  might  be  carried  down  stairs,  wishing, 
in  her  tender  heart,  to  save  her  mother  fatigue. 
So  a  little  bed  was  made  for  her  in  a  small 
room  off  the  sitting-room,  and  all  day  she  lay 
there,  patient  and  loving,  suffering  only  from 
the  weariness  of  weakness.  When  Mr.  Dana 
came  from  his  store  at  night  his  first  thought 
was  May,  and  he  was  never  too  tired  to  carry 
her  up  and  down  in  his  strong  arms,  and  hush 
her  to  sleep  with  the  songs  she  liked  best ;  all 
the  family  were  her  servants,  but  she  seemed 
especially  dependent  on  him,  and  her  helpless- 
ness made  her.  nearer  to  him  than  any  other 
child  had  ever  been ;  for  none  of  the  others, 
being  always  strong  and  healthy,  had  ever  so 
appealed  to  him. 

One  evening  she  lay  in  his  arms,  asleep  as  he 
supposed.  The  family,  as  it  happened,  were 
all  out,  save  the  mother,  who,  tired  with  work 
and  watching,  was  lying  down.    They  were  in 
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the  sitting-room,  with  no  light  save  that  of  the 
red  fire,  that,  flashing  up  on  her  thin  little  face, 
flushed  it  as  if  in  health. 

"  Papa,"  she  said  suddenly. 

Mr.  Dana  stopped  bis  mental  calculation  of 
the  profits  to  be  made  on  the  stock  of  goods 
just  received,  to  say,  "What,  darling?" 

"  I  asked  the  doctor  about  it  this  morning, 
papa." 

"About  what,  dear?" 

"  My  getting  well." 

"What  did  he  say,  dear?"  after  a  moment's 
silent  rocking. 

"That  he  thought  I  would  if  I'd  take  my 
medicine  like  a  good  girl ;  but,  papa,  I 'm 
afraid  he  did  n't  tell  me  the  truth." 

A  silence,  while  Mr.  Dana  rocked  slowly,  and 
tried  hard  to  steady  his  voice.  "You  are  not 
afraid  to  die,  May,  darling  ?" 

"No,"  May  answered,  slowly  and  thoughtful- 
ly, "  I 'm  not  afraid— I  would  rather  stay  with 
you,  I  think,  but  Jesus  told  little  children  to 
come  to  him,  you  know,  and  he  loves  them." 

"  But,  papa,  if  I  do,"  she  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  Mr.  Dana  had  been  utterly  silent, 
"  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  Will  you  ?" 

"Certainly,  if  I  can,  dear." 

Another  little  pause,  while  May  knitted  her 
brows,  and  thought  Af  length  she  said,  u  I 
have  some  money  in  my  safe,  nearly  three  dol- 
lars, I  think ;  will  you  give  it  to  the  poor — to 
children  ?" 

"Yes,  darling." 

"  And,  papa,  I  want  to  give  my  biggest  dolly 
to  Cousin  Allie.  Will  you  remember?  The 
one  you  gave  me  my  last  birthday." 

"  I  'II  see  to  it,  dear." 

"And  my  rocking-chair  to  Cousin  Lucy. 
You  won't  mind,  will  you  ?  You  gave  it  to  me, 
you-  know.  I  would  give  it  to  Charlie,  only 
boys  do  n't  care  for  such  things.  And  my 
dolly's  cab  to  Cousin  Ruth." 

"  I  understand,  May.  Is  there  any  thing  else  ?" 

"  Will  you  give  them  yourself,  dear  papa,  or 
have  ma?  Papa — I  wish — so  much — that  you 
liked  us  better." 

"Who,  child?"  asked  the  slightly  puzzled 
father. 

,  "Every  one — mamma,  and  the  girls,  and 
Charlie,  and  Ned,  and — Uncle  Edward's  folks." 

"  Why,  dear,  I  do  love  them." 

"  Do  you  ?"  her  large'  eyes  fixed  wonderingly 
on  his  face  ;  "  but,  papa,  I  do  n't  think  you  act 
as  if  you  did  always." 

"Papa  feels  worried,  sometimes,  about  his 
business,  and  that  makes  him — nervous — fretful, 
perhaps.  Little  girls  can't  understand  about 
these  things." 


"  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  papa,  b«t  yea  read 
to  us  from  the  Bible  every  rooming  that  it  ia 
wrong  to  worry  and  fret." 

Silence  for  a  few  minutes,  apparently  for  May 
to  think  of  appropriate  texts. 

"  And  uncle  and  aunt  too,  papa.  What  was 
it  you  read  this  morning  about  its  being  wrong 
to  think  folks  were  naughty?" 

"'Charity  thinketh  no  evil,'"  Mr.  Dana  said 
slowly. 

"  And  charity  means  love,  my  Sunday-school 
teacher  says.  So  if  you  loved  them  you  would 
not  think  so  often  that  they  meant  to  do  wrong. 
And  won't  you  try  not,  papa?  Won't  you  try 
to  be  friends  with  uncle — and,  dear  papa,"  her 
hands  clasped  themselves  closely  around  his 
neck,  and  the  pleading,  eager  face  was  half 
hidden,  "won't  you  tell  us  often  that  you 
love  us  ?" 

Mr.  Dana  kissed  her  softly.  "My  darling, 
I  will  try,"  and  with  that  little  May  was  con- 
tent. 

"Are  you  too  tired  to  sing,  papa?"  she  said 
after  another  silence.  "  I  think  I  could  go  to 
sleep  if  you  would."  And  Mr.  Dana,  softening 
his  voice,  sang  "China,"  the  wild,  wailing  meas- 
ure of  which  soothed  iier  soonest  to  slumber. 

Outside  moaned  the  Winter  wind ;  inside  the 
stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  rare  crackle 
of  the  fire  and  that  low  breath  of  song.  What 
memories  of  the  past,  what  reproachful  glimpses 
of  the  present  came  to  him  as  he  sat  there, 
holding  in  his  arras  the  dear  one  whose  ques- 
tions had  so  hurt  him  I  Almost,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  already  in  the  shadow  of  death,  ques- 
tions and  petitions  came  to  biro  with  double 
force.  And  as  l>e  sang  memories  came  to 
deepen  the  impression.  The  dear  old  hymn  he 
had  heard  first,  a  boy,  at  his  mother's  funeral ; 
and  with  the  thought  came  the  recollection  of 
her  love  and  care,  and  her  parting  counsel  to 
"  be  good  and  loving  to  every  body."  He  had 
heard  it,  grown  older,  sung  over  the  coffin  of  a 
brother,  the  only  one  he  had  save  this  one 
from  whom  now  he  was  so  estranged.  He  had 
heard  it— O,  saddest  memory  of  all ! — when  his 
first-born,  his  daughter,  so  like  little  May,  had 
been  buried.  All  the  bitterness  of  that  time 
came  back  to  him;  but  he  remembered  that 
even  then  sorrow  had  not  been  to  him  so  hard, 
because  be  had  not  borne  it  alone.  And  now, 
parted  by  a  hundred  cobwebs,  none  th*  less 
keeping  them  apart  because  such  (rail  things, 
the  husband  and  wife  had  ceased  from  that 
mutual  love  and  care  that  makes  wedded  life 
happy.  Where  the  separation  began  he  knew; 
blind  devotion  to  business  on  his  part;  the 
giving  up  of  every  thing  that  hindered  him  in 
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his  race  for  wealth ;  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
thought  that  his  family,  with  their  numberless 
needs  and  wants,  were  an  incumbrance  to  him. 
As  for  the  wife,  she  had  perhaps  grown  tired 
of  having  the  devotion  all  on  her  side.  And 
the  children,  seeing  two  heads  to  the  house,  had 
perhaps  been  led  more  into  obstinacy  and  self- 
ishness among  themselves.  And  now,  if  he 
lost  May,  would  it  not  be  meant  as  a  lesson  to 
him  ?  He  laid  her  down,  and  as  he  did  so  his 
wife  came  from  her  room.  They  stood  together 
a  moment  looking  at  her.  The  faces  of  almost 
all  children  in  sleep  are  beautiful.  May's,  so 
fair,  so  pale,  so  peaceful,  made  one  think  of 
heaven.  The  same  thought  was  in  the  mind 
of  each  as  they  gazed;  the  same  words  sprang 
to  their  lips  as  they  turned  and  faced  one  an- 
other— "  What  should  we  do  without  her  ?" 

"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  Mr.  Dana 
said,  but  his  voice  shook  not  a  little.  "Why, 
Martha,  Martha  1"  for  his  wife  had  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  can 't  say  it,"  she  sobbed.  "  You  do  n't 
know  what  she  is  to  me." 

Mr.  Dana  could  say  nothing,  and  his  wife, 
after  a  moment,  checked  her  sobs  and  went  to 
the  sitting-room.  She  lit  the  lamp,  with  fingers 
that  trembled,  and  taking  up  her  knitting  tried 
hard  to  compose  herself.  Mr.  Dana  unfolded 
his  newspaper,  but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
in  it,  and,  after  a  little,  be  dropped  it  and  turned 
to  his  wife. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Edward's  folks  lately?" 

"Lucy  came  over  this  morning  to  see  how 
May  was,"  blinking  and  frowning  over  the 
stitches  her  trembling  fingers  had  dropped, 
"  and  Maria  sent  over  some  beautiful  peaches." 

"  Maria  is  very  kind  when  any  of  us  are  sick, 
is  n't  she  V  Mr.  Dana  ventured  doubtfully. 

"  Yes,  I  will  say  that  for  her.  There  are  few 
better  nurses  than  she.  Do  n't  you  remember 
when  I  had  the  typhoid,  three  years  ago,  how 
much  she  helped  us  ?" 

"  Yes.  Are  you  sure,  my  dear,  that  we  are 
right  in  keeping  up  that  quarrel  ?" 

"  I 'm  sure  I  do  n't  want  to.  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  it  was  a  very  little  thing  we  quarreled 
about." 

"Best  make  it  up,  then,"  Mr.  Dana  said, 
surprised  and  relieved  to  find  his  wife  so  will- 
ing. "Little  May  seems  to  have  taken  it  to 
heart" 

There  was  another  little  silence,  and  then 
Mr.  Dana,  stumbling  and  hesitating  not  a  little, 
told  his  wife  of  May's  talk  and  a  few  of  the 
thoughts  it  had  roused.  "And  I  've  been 
wrong,"  he  finished  bravely ;  "  I  can  see  it  now, 
though  I  never  thought  much  about  it  before. 
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I 've  not  been  as  careful  of  you  and  the  chil- 
dren as  I  ought." 

And  his  wife  answered,  speaking  low  but 
with  a  sudden  glad  ring  in  her  voice,  "  We  have 
both  been  wrong,  John ;  but  it 's  not  too  late  to 
mend." 

And  then  the  two,  kneeling  by  little  May's 
bed,  asked  for  help  to  keep  their  resolutions  for 
good. 

•  •  •  •  •  *  • 

May  did  not  die.  She  was  better,  the  doctor 
said,  when,  he  came  two  days  later.  Hope, 
long  sleeping,  sprang  up  again  in  the  hearts  of 
the  family.  The  possibility  of  her  recovery 
made  eacli  one  keep  a  kind  of  thanksgiving, 
that,  unconsciously,  came  out  in  their  faces. 
Bright  faces  they  were  around  that  table,  and 
Mrs.  Dana's,  behind  the  coffee-urn,  was  bright- 
est of  all.  W'licii  she  carried  May  her  break- 
fast, and,  coming  back,  reported  that  she  had 
eaten  half  a  biscuit  and  an  egg,  there  was  quite 
a  jubilee.  But  slowly,  very  slowly,  health  came 
back  to  her.  The  weeks  of  convalescence, 
however,  were  not  without  fruit  Family  bick- 
ering must  be  forborne  before  May.  The  sad 
eyes  with  which  she  looked  at  them,  listening, 
were  such  a  reproach.  Each  self-denial  ren- 
ders the  next  easier.  Giving  up  at  first  to  please 
her,  gradually  a  more  loving  feeling  grew  in 
their  hearts;  and  the  strong  sense  of  meum 
and  tuum  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the 
house  was  lessened.  Nor  was  the  example  of 
the  parents  wanting.  Once  started  in  the  right 
direction  the  husband  and  wife  together  began 
a  new  life.  When  May's  little  feet  pattered 
once  more  through  the  rooms,  the  Dana  house- 
hold was  somewhat  different  from  what  it  had 
been  when  she  was  taken  sick ;  not  perfect,  far 
from  it,  slipping  often  back  into  the  bid  slough, 
but  slowly  being  made  brighter,  more  loving, 
more  generous.  The  two  households,  so  long 
separated,  were  reunited  over  the  Christmas 
dinner  that  was  also  May's  birthday  feast. 

"  The  best  gift  God  ever  gave  me,"  the  father 
said,  as  he  kissed  her  that  morning,  and  the 
sudden  memory  of  a  verse  read  the  night  be- 
fore at  family  prayers,  sang  itself  through  his 
heart,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 


When  a  lady  once  asked  Turner,  the  cele- 
brated English  painter,  what  his  secret  was,  he 
replied,  "I  have  no  secret,  madam,  but  hard 
work.  This  is  a  secret  that  many  never  learned, 
and  do  n't  succeed  because  they  do  n't  learn  it 
Labor  is  the  genius  that  changes  the  world 
from  ugliness  to  beauty,  and  the  greatest  cursa 
to  a  great  blessing." 
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M.  ADOLPHE  THIERS. 


FEW  Frenchmen  have  been  more  constantly 
or  more  prominently  before  the  public  eye 
for  the  past  half  century  than  the  historian, 
statesman,  and  orator  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Amid  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  French  history,  from  the  downfall  of 
Charles  X  to  the  accession  of  Eraile  Ollivier  as 
premier,  M.  Thiers  has  always  been  in  the 
foreground ;  and  again,  at  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, rises  to  the  front  rank  of  interest.  In 
office,  he  has  displayed  an  energy  and  passion- 
ate love  of  his  profession  such  as  few  men  have 
exhibited ;  out  of  office,  he  has  known  how  to 
turn  from  the  turmoils  of  the  tribune  and  the 
vexations  of  the  council  board,  to  the  laborious 
but  pleasant  paths  of  historical  letters.  And 
it  is  hard  to  say  in  which  he  is  most  eminent, 
and  for  what  he  will  be  longest  honored  by  pos- 
terity— whether  his  boM  and  positive  states- 
manship, his  nervous  and  aggressive  oratory, 
or  the  purity  and  force  of  his  historical  writings. 
The  first  quality  won  for  him  the  premiership ; 
the  second  gave  him  a  power  in  the  legislature 
which  seems  not  yet  to  have  waned ;  the  third 
secured  him,  in  1833,  when  he  was  but  thirty- 
six,  a  fauteuil  as  one  of  the  Forty  of  the  French 
Academy.    His  versatility  is  one  of  his  most 


marked  traits,  and  stamps  him  a  true  Provencal. 
Now,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  he  still  seems 
as  vigorous  and  laborious,  as  pugnacious  and 
eager  for  the  forensic  fray,  as  in  the  earlier  days 
when  he  declaimed  against  Bourbon  oppression, 
and  forced  himself  upon  the  unwilling  doctrin- 
aires of  the  Louis  Philippe  era. 

Adolphe  Thiers  was  born  at  Marseilles — a 
town  prolific  of  men  of  genius — on  the  16th  of 
April,  1797.  Unlike  his  great  and  almost  life- 
long rival,  Guizot,  his  parentage  was  humble, 
both  father  and  mother  belonging  to  the  lower 
middle  class.  He  received  his  education  by 
means  of  a  charity  instituted  at  Marseilles  by 
Napoleon  I,  by  which  a  certain  number  of 
scholars  were  admitted  free.  A  French  writer — 
Mirecourt — tells  us,  that  at  school  Thiers  was 
"  quarrelsome,  obstinate,  indolent,  and.  disobe- 
dient" In  short,  he  was  not  one  of  those  pre- 
cocious children  who  inspire  prophecies  of 
future  greatness.  It  is  related  of  him,  as  an 
illustration  of  his  early  traits,  that  he  one  day 
put  some  wax  on  the  teacher's  seat,  whereby 
the  worthy  man  was  stuck  to  his  place,  to  the 
immense  amusement  of  the  scholars  and  his 
own  chagrin.  For  this  Adolphe  was  locked  in 
the  garret  for  three  days,  being  reduced  to 
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rations  of  bread  and  water.  As  he  grew  older 
be  grew  more  studious,  and  finally  plunged  into 
his  studies  with  the  same  passionate  force  which 
he  formerly  used  in  his  quarrels  with  his  class- 
mates and  his  rebellions  against  his  teachers. 
He  rose  to  be  the  first  scholar  in  the  school, 
and  for  several  successive  years  won  the  highest 
prize  offered  to  the  pupils  for  general  proficiency: 
He  had  formed  an  earnest  taste  for  books,  and 
instead  of  pursuing,  as  his  parents  intended  he 
should,  a  mercantile  career,  on  leaving  school 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
At  the  same  time  he  began  a  course  of  histor- 
ical reading,  that  seeming,  thus  early,  to  be  the 
direction  to  which  his  mind  leaned.  He  had 
grown  up  amid  the  splendid  traditions  of  the 
first  Empire,  and  was  a  doughty  young  partisan 
of  the  "recluse  of  St  Helena."  Admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Aix,  the  old  capital  of  his  native 
province,  he  went,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  enrolled  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  metropolis. 

From  this  time  Thiers  seems  to  have  had 
three  loves,  and  to  have  constantly  wavered  be- 
tween them — literature,  law,  and  politics.  "  He 
brought  with  him,"  says  a  biographer,  "  a  whole 
system  of  philosophy  in  his  head."  The  in- 
tellectual temptations  of  Paris,  the  brilliant 
fields  which  it  opened  to  his  view,  lured  him 
soon  away  from  his  proper  profession,  and  there 
was  but  little  studying  of  the  code  or  pleading 
at  the  Correctional  Police,  after  he  reached 
there.  He  quickly  made,  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  the  leading  literati,  editors,  and  politi- 
cians. His  ardor  and  wit  were  discerned,  and 
he  was  every-where  welcomed  as  a  valuable  re- 
cruit to  whatever  party  he  should  join.  His 
studies  took  a  wider  range  ;  he  now  delved  into 
philosophy  and  finance,  into  rhetoric  aud  inter- 
national law,  political  economy  and  the  science 
of  administration.  His  remarkable  memory  aud 
keen  test  enabled  him  to  retain  the  most  im- 
portant maxims  which  came  before  his  eyes. 
Meanwhile  he  took  a  zealous  interest  in  the  po- 
litical movements  of  the  day,  assiduously  at- 
tended the  sessions  of  the  Chamber,  where  he 
witnessed  with  delight  and  envy  the  stormy  de- 
bates between  the  Bourbon  ministers  and  the 
foremost  Liberals  of  the  day.  He  saw  the  great 
orator,  Manuel,  expelled  from  the  legislative 
hall  for  the  violence  of  one  of  his  speeches; 
and  the  young  Provencal,  indignant  and  hot- 
headed, rushed  up  to  the  great  man  in  the 
street,  and  exclaimed  to  him,  "Vengeance, 
Manuel !  As  a  deputy  you  are  inviolable ;  your 
enemies  have  broken  the  charter  1"  Manuel 
'was  struck  by  his  boldness  and  passion,  invited 
him  to  his  bouse,  and  soon  after  gave  him  a 


desk  in  the  office  of  the  "  Constitutionnel,"  of 
which  Manuel  was  chief  editor.  It  was  just 
the  opportunity  he  had  yearned  for.  His  edi- 
torials became  famous  for  their  courage,  pith, 
and  aggressive  irony.  He  was  remarked  by  the 
Liberal  leaders,  who  encouraged  him  to  pursue 
the  line  which  he  had  taken.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lafitte,  the  Liberal  banker,  and 
especially  of  the  aged  Talleyrand,  who,  though 
chary  of  his  praise,  praised  young  Thiers  to  his 
friends  without  stint  Thiers  had  just  com- 
menced his  famous  "  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." Talleyrand  said  that  it  would  be  a  great 
work,  but  he  feared  the  politicians  would  not 
leave  the  young  historian  time  to  finish  it. 
Thiers  did  not  leave  it  doubtful  that  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  Liberal  opposition.  Serious 
events  were  preparing,  and  the  young  editor 
every  day  became  more  and  more  influential 
with  his  party. 

Prince  Polignac  was  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
throne  of  the  last  Bourbon  sovereign  was  be- 
ginning then  to  totter.  In  January  of  the  event- 
ful year  1830,  Thiers  left,  the  "  Constitutionnel," 
to  found,  in  company  with  Carvel,  an  eminent 
Liberal,  a  more  thorough-going  opposition  pa- 
per. This  resulted  in  the  famous  "National." 
It  was  in  the  columns  of  this  courageous  jour- 
nal that  Thiers  gave  utterance  to  the  memo- 
rable saying,  "Le  roi  regne,  et  ne  gouverne 
pas."  (The  king  reigns,  but  does  not  rule.) 
Disciple  as  he  was  of  the  first  revolution,  he 
did  not,  however,  go  to  the  extent  of  wishing 
to  overthrow  the  monarchy  by  a  repetition  of  its 
horrors.  On  the  morning  of  July  27,  1850,  the 
day  before  that  which  was  fatal  to  the  crown  of 
Charles  X,  Thiers  was  in  his  sanctum  ;  a  com- 
missary of  police  entered  with  a  posse  of  gens 
{Pannes,  and,  in  spile  of  the  editor's  remon- 
strances, proceeded  to  break  up  his  presses. 
In  spite  of  this  indignity,  and  although  he  saw 
that  the  revolution  was  about  to  burst  upon 
the  city,  Thiers  was  yet  unwilling  that  events 
should  come  to  the  bitter  end  of  force.  Al- 
though be  detested  the  government,  he  essayed 
to  save  it  He  hurried  to  the  chief  of  the  Lib- 
erals, Casimir  Perier,  where  the  prominent 
members  of  the  party  had  gathered,  and  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  preventing  a  col- 
lision of  the  troops.  His  remonstrances  were 
vain. 

The  next  morning— July  38 — the  storm  came. 
Thiers,  with  all  his  passion  and  headstrong 
temper,  had  not  a  little  caution  in  his  character, 
and  amid  events  which  were  inevitable,  was  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities. 
After  conferring  with  M.  Guizot,  and  finding  it 
probable  that  he  would  be  arrested,  be  left 
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Paris  and  rejoined  some  friends  outside  the 
fortifications.  Meanwhile-  the  weak  government 
succumbed,  Polignac  fell,  Charles  X  fled  from 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  insurrection,  almost  with' 
out  a  blow,  held  the  city.  Thiers  hurried  back 
to  town,  went  to  Lafitle's,  where  the  Liberal 
leaders  were'  assembled,  and  startled  the  meeti 
ing  by  proposing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the 
vacant  throne.  After  some  hesitation  the  sug- 
gestion was  adopted,  and  the  Duke  accepted 
the  proffer,  and  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  be- 
came King  of  the  French. 

Owing  his  throne  to  the  advocacy  of  Thiers, 
the  new  sovereign  naturally  took  him  as  one  of 
his  chief  advisers.  At  this  date  began  Thiers's 
brilliant  career  as  a  statesman.  For  ten  years 
we  find  him  almost  constantly  holding  high 
office.  He  became  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
administration  of  his  friend  Lafitte;  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  from  Aix ;  and  two  years  later, 
in  1833,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  portfolio  of 
the  Interior.  He  soon  after  became  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Public  Works.  In  1836  we 
find  him  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 
and  again  in  the  same  office  in  1840.  Not  only 
did  he  prove  himself  an  able  and  efficient  min- 
ister in  all  of  these  various  offices,  requiring 
each  of  them  abilities  peculiar  and  distinct,  but 
he  now  shone  in  the  Chamber  as  one  of  its 
greatest  orators.  With  the  heat  of  tempera* 
ment  which  he  derived  from  the  warm  southern 
province  of  his  birth,  and  the  pugnacious  dis- 
position which  had  displayed  itself  from  child- 
hood upward,  he  attacked  his  opponents  right 
and  left,  electrifying  the  assembly  from  the 
tribune,  defending  his  acts  with  great  force,  and 
overwhelming  all  who  did  not  agree  with  him 
by  his  irony  and  denunciation.  The  cold  and 
formal  Guizot  found  in  him  a  redoubtable  an- 
tagonist, ever  watchful,  quick  to  perceive  an 
error  of  judgment  or  policy,  and  determined  to 
bit  his  mark. 

When  Lafitte  was  driven  from  power,  and 
Casimir  Perier  became  Premier,  Thiers  boldly 
transferred  his  abilities  to  the  services  of  the 
new  minister.  This  made  him  extremely  un- 
popular. He  was  accused  of  deserting' hir  old- 
est friends,  and  the  epithet  of  "traitor"  was 
hurled  at  him  by  his  old  colleagues.  At  Aix 
he  was  mobbed  in  his  hotel  by  a  furious  crowd, 
who  threw  stones  at  his  window,  and  threat- 
ened to  hang  him  to  a  lamp-post  He  only 
saved  himself  by  timely  flight,  and  by  giving 
himself  a  protection  behind  the  bayonets  of  the 
'garrison.  But  his  energy  and  perseverance 
overcame  the  hostility  of  politicians  and  people, 
and  in  1836  he  became  Prime  Minister,  holding 
thepflices  of  Foreign  Secretary  and  President 


of  the  Council  of  State.  It  was  partly  by  his 
influence  that  Isabella  II  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  in  exclusion  of  Prince  Don 
Carlos;  that  France  threw  her  weight  into  the 
scale  against  making  Egypt  a  government  inde- 
pendent of  the  Sublime  Porte;  and  he  did 
what  he  could  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
the  Belgian  kingdom.  It  was  due  to  htm  that 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  I,  which  had  long 
rested  obscurely  at  St  Helena,  were  brought 
in  pomp  to  Paris,  and  that,  with  a  splendid 
funeral  pageant,  they  were  laid  "by  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  people  I  love 
so  •well." 

It  was  also  during  his  premiership  that  one 
of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  modern  French 
history,  the  capture  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri— 
whose  recent  death  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  our  readers — took  place.  The  duchess  was 
the  widow  of  the  only  son  of  the  ex-king  Charles 
X,  and  the  mother  of  Henry  of  Bordeaux,  grand- 
son of  the  ex-king,  and  consequently  the  Bour- 
bon, or  Legitimist,  heir  to  the  throne.  She 
was  a  resolute  and  attractive  lady,  and,  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  restoration  of  her  infant 
son,  she  made  a  plan  to  enter  France,  penetrate 
to  loyal  La  Vendee,  and  there  to  rouse  the  peo- 
ple to  insurrection  in  following  the  white  flag 
of  Bourbon  royalty.  Thiers  was  alarmed,  and 
saw  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  serious  out- 
break was  to  secure  the  person  of  the  duchess. 
His  measures  to  that  end  had  but  poor  success. 
One  day,  however,  he  was  invited  by  ah  anony- 
mous letter  to  meet  a  man,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  under  the  trees  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
who  would  betray  the  duchess  into  his  hands. 
This  man  proved  to  be  a  renegade  Jew  named 
Deutz.  The  minister  went  to  the  rendezvous  ; 
the  bargain  was  sealed;  Deutz  declared  he 
knew  where  the  duchess  was,  and  would  secure 
her,  and  for  this  service  he  asked  a  million 
francs.  The  duchess  was  in  hiding  at  Nantes ; 
Deutz,  with  two  gen-darmes,  went  directly  to  her 
hiding-place,  and  she  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned ;  but  was  soon  after,  through  Thiers's 
leniency,  politely  conducted  out  of  France,  with 
a  courteous  intimation  that  she  would  do  well 
to  remain  beyond  the  frontier. 

In  1840,  after  ten  years'  almost  continuous 
enjoyment  of  office,  Thiers  found  himself  forced 
to  yield  St  up,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  old 
rival,  Guizot  While  minister,  he  had,  how- 
ever, found  time  to  complete  his  noble  "History 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  which,  begun  in 
1823,  was  finished  in  1832.  Finding  himself,  in 
1840,  relieved  of  the  onerous  duties  of  power, 
he  rested  awhile  from  political  life,  seldom 
appearing,  except  on  grave  and  great  occasions, 
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on  tbc  old  arena.  Me  reverted  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  now  took  up  the  continuation,  or 
sequel,  of  his  "Revolution,"  which  Talleyrand 
had  recommended  him  to  undertake.  This  waa 
the  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire," 
which,  in  his  period*  of  leisure,  he  continued 
to  write,  from  1840  down  to  1864,  when  the 
last — the  twentieth— volume  was  published.  It 
is  the  general  judgment  that  the  "Revolution" 
is  the  greater  work  of  the  two  ;  it  was  written 
in  the  full  glow  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  be- 
fore the  statesman  had  modified  the  generous 
and  perhaps  too  partial  insight  of  the  student. 
It  was  when  the  startling  events  of  1847  an-' 
nounced  the  approach  of  the  third  revolution, 
that  Thiers  was  summoned  from  his  study  to 
play  once  more  a  leading  part  in  public  events. 

Early  in  February,  1848,  it  became  evident 
that  Guizot  could  not  longer  retain  power. 
Public  disturbances  became  frequent  and  more 
and  more  ominous.  The  banquets  began  to  be 
held,  and  the  revolutionary  leaders  to  threaten 
openly  to  overturn  the  monarchy,  Guizot,  who 
bad  grown  extremely  .unpopular,  resigned; 
Count  Mole,  a  shade  more  liberal,  was  called 
to  the  helm,  but  failed  to  stem  the  tide ;  then 
the  King  called  on  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot 
to  save  his  throne ;  but  they  arrived  too  late. 
Thiers  attempted  to  form  a  popular  cabinet,  but 
even  as  he  deliberated  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  the  barricades  were  thrown  up,  and  collis- 
ions between  the  troops  and  the  populace  took 
place.  Thiers  harangued  the  mob,  but  they 
would  not  listen.  The  palace  was  attacked, 
the  King  fled  through  the  garden,  the  revolution 
triumphed,  the  Provisional  Government  took  up 
its  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

And  where  was  fiery,  restless  little  Monsieur 
Thiers?  Not  at  all  annihilated,  not  by  any 
means  discouraged,  but  still  bold,  energetic, 
and  active.  He  went  down  with  the  monarchy 
ia  February;  in  June  we  find  him  re-appearing 
in  the  Constituent  Convention  of  the  Republic, 
chosen  by  four  electoral  districts,  and  electing 
to  sit  for  the  city  of  Paris.  Seeing  the  Repub- 
lic to  be  inevitable,  he  acquiesced  in  it,  and  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention,  was  prominent  in  the 
debates  on  the  new  constitution,  for  which  he 
voted,  and  acted  as  the  moderate  or  Conserva- 
tive leader.  When  the  June  insurrection  took 
place,  he  strongly  supported  the  proposal  to 
make  Cavaignac  dictator.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  while  Thiers  was  in  the  Constituent 
a  leading  Conservative,  the  recent  Emperor — 
then  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  deputy — was  one 
of  the  most  radical  Democrats.   Still,  when 


the  time  for  choosing  a  President  of  the  Re- 
public came,  Thiers  opposed  the  dictator  Ca- 
vaignac whom  he  had  helped  to  create,  and 
sustained  the  candidature  of  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon. So  ardent  a  partisan  was  he  then  of 
Napoleon,  that  he  fought  a  duel  with  a  brother 
deputy  for  hinting  that  Thiers  had  once  thought 
that  the  election  of  a  Bonaparte  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  France. 

The  Prince  President  elected  and  duly  in- 
stalled, Thiers  at  first  gave  his  policy  a  cordial 
and  effective  support.  He  approved  and  de- 
fended the  French  expedition,  to,  and  occupa- 
tion of,  Rome — the  first  act  which  alienated  the 
President  from  his  former  associates,  the  Re- 
publicans. The  latter  resolving  to  impeach 
him,  Thiers  vehemently  opposed  this  course. 
At  the  same  lime  we  hear  of  him  urging  upon 
the  Government  the  granting  of  full  liberty  of 
instruction.  But  at  last  Thiers  began  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  real  tendencies  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  we  find  him  gradually  swaying  over 
to  the  Opposition,  of  which  he  eventually  be- 
came the  leader.  The  celebrated  electoral  law, 
restricting  the  suffrage,  being  proposed  by 
Napoleon,  Thiers  combated  it,  and,  completely 
disgusted  with  his  former  favorite,  he  came  off- 
to  England,  on  a  visit  to  the  ex-king,  Louis 
Philippe.  Notwithstanding  that  sovereign  had 
departed  from  his  advice,  and  had  latterly  neg- 
lected him,  Thiers  always  remained  at  heart 
loyal  to  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  even  now  is 
regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Orleans  party  in 
France.  Returning  to  the  Chamber,  he  began 
to  attack  the  President  with  the  same  heat  with 
which  he  had  formerly  defended  him.  Early  in 
185 1,  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  Prince 
was  proceeding  rapidly  to  the  foundation  of  an 
empire.  Thiers  did  his  utmost  to  persuade 
the  Legislature  to  oppose  bim.  "If  the  Cham- 
ber hesitate,"  said  he,  in  a  famous  speech, 
"  there-  will  hereafter  be  but  one  power ;  the 
form  of  the  Government  itself  will  be  changed, 
and  the  empire  will  be  re-established  a  proph- 
ecy which  was  within  a  'year  literally  fulfilled. 
When  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  185 1, 
took  place,  the  President,  as  is  well  known,  had 
the  leading  Opposition  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber arrested  at  day-break.  Among  them  was 
Theirs,  who  was  asleep  in  bed  when  the  com- 
missaire  of  police  came.  The  officer  awoke  the 
statesman,  and  compelled  him  to  dress  and  go 
with  him.  The  little  fiery  man  protested,  and 
talked  about  the  law,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He 
was  imprisoned  for  a  fortnight  with  his  colleagues 
at  the  Conciergerie,  then  was  politely  conducted 
beyond  the  frontier.  He  was  exiled.  He  spent 
half  a  year  traveling  in  England,  Switzerland, 
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and  Italy ;  at  the  end-  of  that  time  he  mi  per* 
milted  to  return  to  his  own  country,  for  matter* 
were  then  so  far  settled  that  he  was  no  longer 
feared.  The  President  had  appealed  to  France, 
and  had  been  elected  by  the  people  to  serve  as 
President  for  ten  years  longer. 

There  being  no  political  opportunities  for  him 
when  he  returned,  Thiers  resumed  his  labor  on 
his  "History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire." 
He  was  silent  through  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  second  empire,  and  only  re-appeared 
in  political  life  when  the  general  election  of 
1863  approached.  Then  lie  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Chamber  in  one  of  the  Paris 
districts,  having  finally  persuaded  himself  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  Empire,  as  he  had  done  to  the  Re- 
public, and  to  endeavor  to  mitigate  the  "evils" 
of  personal  government.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
Liberal  votes  of  the  district,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  famous  "Five"  members  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  Chamber.  More  moderate  than  some 
of  his  colleagues,  he  was  never  quite  what  is 
called  an  "  Irreconcilable ,-"  but,  excepting  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  he  has  constantly  spoken 
and  acted  against  the  Emperor's  ministers. 
He  sustained  the  second  expedition  to  Rome, 
separating,  with  Berryer,  on  this  question,  from 
the  mass  of  the  Opposition.  He  was  re-elected 
as  deputy  for  Paris  in  the  last  election,  and 
when  the  Emperor  introduced  constitutional  re- 
form, and  called  upon  M.  Ollivier  to  form  a 
Liberal  ministry,  Thiers  announnced  that  he 
would  support  the  new  Government  independ- 
ently, but  declined  to  take  office.  He  has  been 
a  constant  opponent  of  the  Emperor's  foreign 
policy,  disapproving  of  the  Crimean  and  Italian 
wars,  opposing  the  Mexican  expedition,  and 
advocating  opposition  to  Prussia,  and  a  policy 
hostile  to  die  doctrine  of  nationalities.  He  has 
also  been  stoutly  inimical  to  the  free-trade  pol- 
icy of  the  Empire;  opposing  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  England,  and  being  still  the  most 
energetic  champion  of  the  Freneb  Protection- 
ists. . 

Although  past  three-score  and  ten,  Thiers  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  none  of-  that  physical  and 
mental  vigor«for  which  he  was  noted  forty  years 
ago.  His'  face  glows  with  ruddy  health,  his 
rather  piercing  black  eye  is  bright,  his  step  has 
an  elastic  vigor,  and  his  every  movement  is 
quick  and  restless.  A  large,  round  head  and 
face,  the  hair  snow-white,  thick,  and  short  cut ; 
a  high  and  rather  narrow  forehead,  a  strong, 
bold  nose,  lips  thin,  determined,  and  wearing  a 
rather  belligerent  expression ;  a  firm,  positive 
chin,  a  short,  dumpy  body,  stoutish,  but  not 
corpulent ;  and  fierce  eyes  behind  a  pair  of  gold 
spectacles,  which  add  largely  to  the  general  ex- 


pression of  determination .  and  combativeness 
which  all  his  features  betray — sach  is  Thiers. 
His  manner  of  speaking  is  earnest,  yet  digni- 
fied, nervous,  trenchant,  often  rapid  and  eager. 
He  stands  forth  boldly,  and  uses  the  plainest 
and  shortest  modes  of  expression.  His  voice 
is  round  and  sonorous,  and  he  uses  but  few 
gestures,  except  in  the  more  impassioned  parts 
of  his  address.  He  commands  the  closest  and 
most  respectful  attention  from  all  sides  of  the 
Chamber  when  lie  speaks,  and  when  it  is  an- 
nounced that  be  will  address  the  House,  both 
the  Chamber  and  the  galleries  are  crowded 
"with  a  multitude  of  eager  listeners.  He  gives 
such  variety  and  expression,  alike  to  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  the  movement  of  his  declamation, 
and  to  the  matter  of  his  subject,  that -he  carries 
his  audience  with  a  never-flagging  interest  He 
is  one  of  the  few  statesmen  who,  by  his  indi- 
viduality, can  lend  attraction  to  the  dryest  top- 
ics ;  and  his  speeches  on  commercial  and 
financial  subjects  are  as  eagerly  beard  and  read 
as  those  on  foreign  policy,  or  the  affairs  of  the 
army.  No  man  ever  bore  age  more  lightly, 
notwilltstanding  his  long  and  troubled  career, 
fnll  of  incident,  vicissitude,  and  conflict  Ad- 
mitted to  the  French  Academy  in  1833,  he  soon 
afterward  was  elected  also  a  colleague  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  Few 
men  have  been  so  highly  honored  by  so  great  a 
variety  of  distinctions  ;  and  so  vigorous  is  his 
health,  and  so  unimpaired  his  mental  powers, 
that  we  may  still  anticipate  for  some  years  more 
his  brilliant  speeches  and  the  continuance  of 
his  important  services  to  France. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  POPE. 


TWICKENHAM  is  so  ancient,  that  it  has 
forgotten  the  origin  of  its  own  name ;  nor 
can  the  antiquaries  themselves  settle  the  dis- 
pute, these  gentlemen  being  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject The  name  has  passed  through  a  variety 
of  forms:  Twinam,  Twitham,  Twittanham, 
Twittenham,  Twiccanham,  Twicknam,  and, 
lastly,  Twickenham,  being  among  the  diversi- 
ties. Pope  himself  wrote  Twitenbam ;  and 
Twiccanham  is  found  in  a  record  of  the  elev- 
enth century. 

Though  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day-Book, it  appears  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as 
the  eight  century,  when  that  fiery  king,  Ofla  of 
Mercia,  so  far  honored  "Twittanham"  as  to 
grant  some  lands  there  to  St.  Savior's,  Canter- 
bury, that  out  of  the  annual  proceeds  the  priests 
of  that  church  might  purchase  vestments. 
Twickenham  received  still  higher  honor  in  the 
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THE  BURIAL  PLACE  OF  POPE. 


year  948,  when  the  manor  itself  was  granted  to 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury. 

Some  readers  will  naturally  expect  that  so 
ancient  a  place,  and  one  brought  into  such  close 
connection  with  Canterbury,  must  possess  a 
noble  church,  in  which  Saxon  columns  and  rich 
mediaeval  tracery  are  preserved.  The  expecta- 
tion will  be  disappointed.  Were  it  not  for  the 
ancient  tower  and  the  surrounding  church-yard, 
the  exterior  of  the  church  might  lead  a  visitor  to 


regard  it  as  a  town  hall,  erected  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  by  some  local  builder, 
who  had  taken  the  job  on  "  the  lowest  possible 
terms."  Surely  no  one  in  Twickenham  will 
quarrel  with  us  for  expressing  our  humble  opin- 
ion. No  parishioner  of  the  present  day  is  held 
responsible  for  the  odd  tastes  of  his  ancestors 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  former 
church  fell  down,  as  if  tired  of  the  world  and 
its  ways.    We  admit,  loo,  that  the  architect 
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labored  bard  to  give  a  "classical  air"  to  his 
brick  pile,  and  that  all  his  endeavors  were  frus- 
trated by  the  presence,  of  that  obstinate  old 
tower  of  the  eleventh  century.  If  that  gray 
and  weather-beaten  pile  would  only  have  fallen 
with  the  church,  all  might  have  been  well.  The 
classical  brick  building,  in  the  "Augustan" 
style,  would  not  have  been  much  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  brick  houses  in  front  and  at  the 
sides ;  as  it  is,  there  stands  that  "  stern  old 
tower  of  other  days,"  looking,  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  seven  centuries,  on  the  brick-and-mortar 
building  to  which  it  has  been  so  unhappily 
united.  A  little  ivy,  of  modern  growth,  is 
doing  its  best  to  clothe  the  walls  with  a  pictur- 
esque covering,  and  even  now  is  hiding  much 
of  the  dull  brick  surface.  The  interior  of  the 
church  has  no  architectural  recommendations 
except  neatness,  conveniency,  and  capacity  for 
accommodating  a  congregation.  These  merits 
are  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  and  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  tbe  absence  of  that  suggestive 
architecture  often  found  in  places  far  less  noted 
than  Twickenham. 

Twickenham  church  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
visitors  from  the  grave  of  one  who  has  given 
the  ancient  village  a  place  in  the  annals  of  lit- 
erature. Alexander  Pope  lies  in  the  aisle. 
There  is  no  sign  to  point  out  the  exact  position 
of  the  grave,  over  which  the  congregation  may 
pass,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  without  being 
once  reminded  of  the  famous  "  bard  of  Twick- 
enham." The  exact  site  of  the  poet's  burial 
place,  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  church,  and  is  readily  pointed 
out  to  strangers.  To  see  any  visible -memorials 
of  Pope,  we  must  go  to  the  north  gallery,  which 
contains  two  monumental  tablets,  one  raised  by 
the  poet  himself  to  the  memory  of  his  parents, 
the  other  erected  in  1761  by  Bishop  Warburton, 
in  honor  of  his  friend  and  literary  associate. 
Pope  seems  to  have  intended  that  the  memorial 
in  honor  of  his  father  and  mother  should  also 
be  his  own  monumental  tablet.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  usiM" — for  himself — after  the 
statement  on  the  tablet  that  their  son  had 
erected  it  to  his  parents — seems  to  suggest 
this  view.  The  English  verse  on  the  War- 
burton  monument  is  supposed  to  be  spoken 
by  the  departed  poet,  and,  when  thus  viewed, 
appears  insufferably  arrogant,  and  utterly  want- 
ing in  the  calm  dignity  of  the  grave — pride  and 
Ill-natured  satire  speak  in  every  line.  Why 
should  the  poet  pettishly  declare  that  he  "would 
not  be  buried  in. Westminster  Abbey?"  Be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  scorned  the  company  of 
"  heroes  and  kings  I"  Very  fine,  doubtless,  and 
very  sentimental ;  but  also  very  false  and  very 


affected.  This  English  part  of  the  inscription 
is  as  follows : 

"FOR  ONE  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  BURIED  IN 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

"  Heroes  and  kings,  jour  distance  keep; 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep, 
Who  nerer  nattered  folks  like  yon : 
Let  Horace  blush,  and  Virgil  too." 

The  concluding  advice  to  Horace  and  Virgil 
was  doubtless  well  intended,  but  is  not  likely  to 
benefit  them,  as  they  can  not  be  expected  to 
read  an  admonition  in  the  gallery  of  Twicken- 
ham church. 

Though  Pope  raised  a  monument  to  both  his 
parents  here,  it  appears  that  only  one,  the 
mother,  is  buried  near  the  poet  The  father, 
Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  was  probably  interred  at 
Chiswick,  26th  of  October,  1717,  just  before 
the  family  removed  to  Twickenham.  Mrs. 
Pope  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  and  was 
buried  in  this  church,  "June  18,  1733,  on  Mon- 
day night."  It  appears  to  have  been  a  torch- 
light funeral.  The  pall  was  borne  by  six  of  the 
"  oldest  poor  women,"  and  the  coffin  carried  by 
the  same  number  of  poor  "oldest"  men.  The 
old  people  had  doubtless  been  recipients  of 
Mrs.  Pope's  alms. 

An  incident  befell  a  gentleman,  a  short  time 
ago,  in  Twickenham,  which  shows  how  little 
memorials,  even  of  famous  men,  impress  the 
minds  of  your  "ordinary  folk"  The  gentle- 
man was  directed,  by  a  pleasant-looking  shop- 
keeper in  the  principal  street,  in  the  right  way 
to  the  church.  Seeing  his  informant  afterward 
in  the  street,  a  reference  was  made  to  tbe  mon- 
uments in  the  north  gallery. 

"  Monuments !  monuments  to  Pope  in  .  the 
gallery?  Never  knew  that  before,  sir;  I've 
gone  to  that  church  for  twenty  years,  sir,  and 
never  saw  those  monuments.  Well,  it's  very 
odd." 

Of  course  the  gentleman  could  only  assent 
to  the  concluding  remark — it  was  "very  odd." 

At  this  point  some  may  inquire  whether  the 
entire  body  of  Pope  is  really  in  the  coffin  under 
that  stone  marked  with  a  P.  Some  writers 
positively  declare  that  the  skull,  at  least,  was 
removed  during  some  repairs  of  tbe  church, 
many  years  ago.  Another  states  that  it  was 
actually  shown  to  an  audience  by  a  phrenolog- 
ical lecturer,  who  pointed  out  a  peculiar  thin- 
ness of  the  front  bone.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Spurzheim  is  said  to  have  had  Pope's  skull  in 
his  possession ;  and  a  recent  writer  seems  to 
know  its  present  hiding-place,  in  a  private  cab- 
inet, so  minutely  does  he  describe  some  of  its 
peculiar  incidents.  We  are  informed  that  £50 
induced  "  somebody  "  to  abstract  the  real  skull, 
and  to  put  another  in  its  place.   On  the  other 
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hand,  seme  of  those  long  connected  with  the 
Church  disbelieve  all  these  reports,  and  assert 
that  the  skull,  or  at  least  a  skull,  was  seea  in 
the  coffin  a  few  years  ago.  This  last  statement 
may  be  quite  correct,  but  it  proves  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  if  the  ingenious  thief  substituted 
v  a  head  for  the  one  which  he  removed.  We  know 
there  are  enthusiastic  phrenologists  who  main- 
tain that  such  an  "exchange  is  no  robbery," 
and  that  the  skull  of  Pope  is  more  useful  to 
science  in  a  museum  titan  in  a  grave.  We 
really  think  the  gentleman  who  has  the  relic 
should  acknowledge  the  possession,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  controversy.  The  parish  and  other 
officials  would  probably,  now  forgive  the  original 
offense,  especially  if  a  liberal  sum  were  paid 
down  as  "conscience  money." 

The  connection  of  Pope  with  Twickenham 
was  of  many  years'  duration.  The  father  re- 
moved from  his  forest  home  at  B infield,  in  1716, 
to  "  Mawsom's  New  Buildings,"  Chiswick ;  and 
in  about  a  year  after  his  death  Mrs.  Pope  and 
her  son  took  up  their  residence  for  life  at  Twick- 
enham, where  "The  Villa"  became  another 
"House  Of  Fame."  Here  the  poet  habitually 
received  some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  his 
time,  and  spent-  many  a  leisure  and  many  a 
happy  hour  in  beautifying  his  grotto  and  lay- 
ing out  his  gardens.  No  visitor  to  Twicken- 
ham needs  inquire  for  his.  villa  ;  the  "  China 
House,"  as  the  people  call  it,  now  stands  on  the 
site,  but  the  tunnel  under  tbe  road,  known  as 
the  grotto,  remains,  and  we  can  still  walk  round 
tbe  bit  of  land  which  once  contained  the  flori- 
cultural  treasures  of  Pope.  The  chestnuts, 
elms,  and  cedars  remain,  as  "Twickenham 
Villas "  have  not  yet  been  built  on  the  site ; 
but  the  "quincnnx,"  the  vines,  melons,  pine- 
apples, arches,  porticoes,  and  columns  have 
long  since  disappeared.  Even  the  famed  weep- 
ing .willow,  said  to  have  been  the  first  planted 
in  England,  has  fallen,  not,  however,  by  any 
Vandal  ax,  but  by  a  tempest  in  1 801.  The 
visitor  who  now  paces  the  silent  road  by  the 
"China  House,"  smiling  at  that  formidable 
white'  dog,  which,  though  only  of  stone,  looks 
as  if  ready  to  tear  down  any  incautious  stranger 
who  should  trespass  on  tbe  entrance  to  Pope's 
former  garden,  will,  perhaps,  recall  the  names 
of  the  famous  men  who  oft  assembled  here. 
Pope  was  naturally  proud  of  being  the  center 
Of  England's  literary  life.  In  the  year  1756 
he  writes:  "I  was  the  other  day  recollecting 
twenty-seven  great  ministers,  or  men  of  wit  and 
learning,  who  are  all  dead,  and  all  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, within  twenty  years  past"  Most 
of  these  were  visitors  at  the  Twickenham  villa. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  a  few  names  of  Pope's 
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intimates  is  like  the  unfolding  of  an  historic 
roll.  The  passionate  and  ironical  Swift;  the 
plotting  and  free-thinking  Bolingbroke j  the  re- 
fined Addison ;  the  easy,  pleasant  Gay ;  Steele, 
the  dramatist,  essayist,  and  politician;  Con- 
greve,  the  wit,  poet,  and  man  of  fashion ;  Ar- 
buthnot,  the  able  physician  and  merry  satirist ; 
Prior,  whose  "  City  Mouse,  and  Country  Mouse  " 
will  not  allow  us  to  forget  him ;  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  the  Jacobite,  and  Bishop  Warburton,  the 
critic;  the  Dukes  of  Queensbury,  and  Buck- 
ingham, and  Chandos ;  Lords  Bathurst,  Bur- 
lington, Carlton,  Peterborough,  Hervey,  Halifax, 
Oxford,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  were 
all  ranked  among  tbe  friends  of  Pope.  Then 
there  were  the  ladies,  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
bury,  Countess  of  Winchelsea,  Lady  Suffolk, 
Lady  Hervey,  and  especially  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu,  who  all,  at  one  period  or  another, 
were  the  associates  and  delighted  patronesses 
of  the  "ugly  little  poet"  The  last,  indeed, 
complimented  Pope  by  first  admiring,  if  not 
loving,  and  then  fervently  hating  him.  The 
"villa"  was  truly  in  those  days  the  gathering 
place  of  wit,  learning,  literature,  and  beauty, 
The  friends  of  Pope  were  of  all  religious  and 
political  parties ;  Whigs  and  Tories,  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  adherents  of  the 
Pope,  and  speculative  infidels,  were  the  inti- 
mate companions  of  a  poet,  who  was  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

Most  of  our  readers  must  be  so  familiar  with 
the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Pope  that  the 
briefest  statement  of  these  will  suffice  to  revive 
the  remembrance  of  his  biography. 

Tbe  future  poet  was  probably  born  in  the 
city  of  London,  in  Lombard-street,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  1688,  the  year  of  the  "Glorious  Revo- 
lution." His  father,  Mr.  Alexander  Pope, 
seems  toihave  been  a  linen  merchant,  trading 
with  Portugal,  whose  residence  was. in  Broad- 
street  before  his  removal  to  Lombard-street. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  descent 
of  the  family  from  the  Earls  of  Down,  and  Pope 
was  not  unwilling  to  support  this,  idea,  joo 
account  of  which  one  of  his  biographers  is 
needlessly  wrathful.  The  poet's  mother  was 
Edith  Turner,  bis  father's  second  wife,  and  the 
stone  obelisk,  erected  to  her  memory  by  her 
son,  was  a  few  years  ago  removed  from  Pope's 
garden  at  Twickenham  to  Gopsall  House,  the 
seat  of  Earl  Lowe,  Leicestershire.  The  poet's 
life,  to  the  age  of  about  twenty-nine,  was  passed 
principally  at  Binfield,  and  the  remainder  at 
Twickenham.  At  the  former  place  he  was 
called  when  a  child  "the  little  nightingale." 
"  Pope's  study  "  is  still  shown  at  the  old  house, 
and  "  Pope's  wood,"  on  a  bill  close  by,  is  said 
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to  have  been  his  favorite  resort.  Our  poet  bad 
become  famous  before  Twickenham  became 
his  home.  He  had- published  the  "Pastorals" 
in  1709,  and  these  were  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  the  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  "The 
Messiah,"  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  his  "Windsor 
Forest,"  and  the  "Temple  of  Fame."  He  had 
also  published  the  first  volume  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Iliad,"  for  which  he  had  obtained 
subscribers  for  654  copies,  each  to  consist  of  six 
quarto  volumes,  at  a  guinea  a  volume.  During 
Pope's  residence  at  Twickenham  he  published 
his  translation  of  the  "Odyssey,"  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  the  famous  "  Dunciad,"  the  "  Es- 
say on  Man,"  and  other  works.  The  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  and  "The  Dunciad,"  are  those 
which  best  show  his  peculiar  powers.  The 
light  but  elegant  fancy  of  the  former,  and  the 
vindictive  sarcasm  of  the  latter,  are  indexes  to 
Pope's  mental  character.  "The  Dunciad,"  or 
History  of  Dunces,  is  the  work  on  which  this 
poet's  fame  will  finally  rest 

Pope  continued  Itis  literary  work  to  the  end 
of  life.  Dropsy  weakened  him,  and  the  power 
of  continuous  thought  became  enfeebled ;  but 
he  wrote,  argued,  criticized,  and  talked  to  tlte 
end.  Two  days  before  his  death  he  dined  with 
many  friends,  most  of  whom  were  startled  to 
hear  a  few  hours  later,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744, 
that  the  great  versifier  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  dead. 

Space  forbids  us  to  attempt  a  delineation  of 
his  character.  He  may  have  been  vindictive, 
but  he  was  also  generous  ;  scornful  he  was  to- 
ward the  insolent  and  pretentious,  but  most 
gentle  to  his  dependents  ;  haughty  we  must  ad- 
mit him  to  have  been,  but  his  pride  preserved 
him  from  flattering  the  infamous,  or  worshiping 
the  mean.  With  all  his  faults,  and  all  his  de- 
fects, he  fills  a  special  niche  in  the  Temple  of 

Literature.  

1 

THE  DOMESTIC  CANKER-WORM. 


ALAS  !  alas !  that  1  should  have  to  take  up 
my  pen  for  the  first  time,  to  make  my  mis- 
ery known  to  you,  dear  public !  I  do  not  ex- 
pect redress ; 't  is  beyond  that.  I  do  not  expect 
sympathy;  it  can  not  reach  me.  I  pour  my 
wretched  tale  into  your  listening  ear  merely  to 
unburden  my  heavy  heart.  Every  woman 
knows  the  relief  of  tears.  These  ink-drops, 
tike  them,  shall  drain  a  part  of  my  grief,  and 
perhaps  touch  a  chord  in  your  better  nature. 

I  am  a  persecuted  woman.  I  am  persecuted 
by  remorseless  tyrants  ;  I  am  made  a  captive 
slave  in  my  own  house.  I  must  pay  bounties 
and  ransoms  without  number,  which  do  not 


help  me  in  the  least  And  all  because  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  mistress.  I  will  first  picture  my 
surroundings,  and  then  state  my  distress. 
Then,  dear  reader,  if  you  have  a  heart,  it  will 
bleed  its  crimsonest  drops  immediately. 

I  have  a  husband,  a  splendid  fellow— tall, 
handsome,  with  eyes  that  thrill  yon  through,  like 
electricity,  by  their  fervid,  intellectual  glance; 
proud  as  Jupiter,  with  more  than  that  myth's 
power  and  goodness.  "For  contemplation  he, 
and  valor  formed."  A  perfect  Adam  before  the 
fall,  as  Milton  represents  that  godlike  man.  In 
short,  such  a  husband  as  any  woman  would  be 
proud  of  if  she  were  in  a  good  humor  and  not 
persecuted.  My  two  little  children  are,  of 
course,  angels — a  boy  and  a  girl,  beautiful  as 
the  golden  sunbeams,  no  trouble  in  the  world  to 
any  one,  but  with  mirth  and  goodness  enough 
to  make  happy  the  most  morose.  My  home 
is  "far  from  the  maddeningtcrowd's  ignoble 
strife,"  near  the  calmness  and  greenness  of  the 
holy  country,  near  the  convenience  of  the  city — 
ah,  you  should  see  it  1  It  is  rose-embowered  ; 
it  is  arched  with  trees ;  it  is  ribboned  with 
winding  walks,  bushed  in  on  every  side  by  the 
sweet  blossoms  ;  graceful  green  corridors  lead- 
ing to  leafy  anterooms,  where  our  lovers — we 
have  a  pair  in  the  family — hold  court  And 
then  the  music  I  Why,  our  orchestra  of  birds 
startles  yon  by  its  harmony.  Their  hymns 
seem  truly  a  key-note  to  the  heavenly  choir. 
Indoors,  I  can  say  is  also  most  lair.  Art  here 
has  carried  out  the  instincts  of  Nature,  and  pro- 
duced that  which  is  alone  good  and  beautiful. 
The  income  and  correct  taste  of  my  husband, 
united  to  my  own  refined  womanly  aptitude  and 
love  for  the  pure  and  beautiful,  have  presented 
in  each  consecrated  apartment  a  scene  of  com- 
fort and  elegance. 

I  did  not  say,  but  will  now,  that  my  husband 
is  liberal ;  all  husbands  are  not,  I  believe — t 
wish  it  to  be  understood  distinctly  that  mine  is. 
I  have  a  long  purse,  never  empty,  no  matter 
how  much  or  how  often  I  shake  it  out  What 
is  more — which  perhaps  you  can  hardly  believe, 
although  it  is  really  true— I  never  have  to  say 
in  subdued  tones,  just  as  my  husband  is  leaving 
to  go  down  town,  "  Dear,  have  you  any  change 
about  you?" 

Now,  dear  reader,  I  have  tried  to  present  be- 
fore you  a  picture  of  my  happy  surroundings, 
with  your  humble  servant— meaning  myself — in 
the  midst.  Deary  says  I  am  a  good  little  wife; 
so  of  course  I  may  take  my  place  modestly  in  the 
picture,  even  though  I  am  a  persecuted  woman. 
My  pen  is  dumb  in  describing,  but  if  you  let 
your  finest  imagination  outline  this  paradise  and 
happy  family— leaving  out  the  persecution — if 
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yon  pencil  wfth  boldest  strokes  and  paint  with 
brightest  colors,  it  will  of  course  fail,  just  as  the 
rainbow  does  on  canvas,  or  the  beauty  of  woods 
and  waves  when  even  Tennyson  or  Browning 
tells  of  them. 

Now  what  is  the  canker,  where  the  worm,  in 
my  bud  of  happiness  ?  Alas !  it  is  Bridget,  or 
Jemima,  or  Jane,  or  Ann — varied  yet  the  same, 
with  perfection  only  in  the  art  of  knowing  "how 
not  to  do."  Bridget — let  this  name  suffice  for 
all  of  her  class — comes  into  our  peaceful  home, 
straight  into  onr  exclusive  midst,  with  her  at- 
mospheric changes,  bringing  storm-clouds  and 
gusty  winds.  She  is  gone  again,  you  may  know 
by  the  banging  of  the  doors  and  the  wreck  she 
leaves  behind.  No  one  expects  perfect  human 
nature;  some  divines  say  that  it  is  possible, 
some  not  Whichever  way  it  is,  I  have  never 
seen  it,  or  felt  St  either ;  I  must  add,  too,  that  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  learned  D.  D.  who  ever 
did  experience  it,  personally  or  by  observation. 

Human  nature  can  not,  I  think,  be  pro- 
nounced perfect  by  even  the  most  charitable,  if 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  race  of  Bridgets.  I  have 
often,  myself,  tried  to  find  out  the  principle 
upon  which  their  minds  are  constructed,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  their  movements.  I  can 
liken  them  to  nothing  so  much  as  comets.  That 
both  are  erratic  bodies  none  will  deny.  They 
shoot  through  our  households  in  a  fiery  kind  of 
way,  both  as  to  temper  and  range,  and  are  gone, 
bo  one  knows  whither,  just  as  quickly,  even  if 
you  want  them  to  stay,  which  you  don't.  Be- 
sides, like  comets,  they  appear  to  be  heavenly 
bodies,  according  to  the  calendars  of  the  "  best 
references  ;"  but  you  soon  find  these  shining 
qualities  run  foul  of  something  or  other,  and 
burst  up  or  go  out  in  the  sootiest.darkness. 

Well,  my-  last  Bridget  is  not  so  bad,  after  all. 
She  is  cleanly ;  that 's  a  comfort  She  will 
put  the  tea  in  the  coffee-pot,  and  never  shut  the 
back  gate ;  still,  she  is  willing,  and  I  have  never 
known  her  yet  to  stand  with  her  hands  on  her 
hips — an  attitude  which  makes  me  rather  nerv- 
ous, as  I  am  then  sure  of  a  warning.  I  thought 
I  should  have  to  send  her  away  immediately 
after  her  arrival,  she  was  so  ignorant  of  her  du- 
ties. Husband  said,  "Be  patient,  little  wife, 
and  teach  her."  I  love  to  obey  my  husband. 
I  feel  a  perfect  rest  under  his  guiding,  and  my 
gentler  nature  gains  great  confidence  and 
strength  as  I  cleave  to  bis  wise  counsels. 

Well,  I  began  to  teach  Bridget.  The  firtt 
breakfast  was-  simple  enough,  for  her  sake.  I 
told  her  to  put  a  dried  mackerel  in  soak.  She 
brought  it  to  me  after  a  few  minutes,  unabashed 
by  the  company  with  me,  saying,    Is  this  the 


way  yez  wants  it?"  I  looked,  and  behold  I 
'twas  spread  thickly  o'er  with — soft  sOapf 

I  spent  long  Summer  days  in  teaching  Biddy. 
Never  a  pleasant  party  could  I  join,  because 
of  my  pupil ;  no  friendly  visitor  receive  with 
prompt  welcome,  because  I  was  a  captive  below 
with  Biddy.  I  heard  the  merry  voices  of  my 
dear  ones  in  the  distance,  and  could  not  mingle 
my  own  with  theirs,  because  I  was  banished  for 
Biddy's  good.  My  husband,  dear,  domestic 
darling!  never  has  to  "meet  a  man  on  busi- 
ness "  in  the  evenings,  and  those  last  hours  of 
the  day  are  mine  own,  most  prized.  Biddy  en- 
ters even  here,  and  cleaves  me  from  my  joy. 

O,  Biddy !  you  are  willing  and  I  patient 
What  fr  uits  shall  these  virtues  bring  f  and  how 
soon  will  they  ripen?  Well,  .1  say,  these 
troubles  are  only  flesh  wounds,  and  leave  no 
scar.  If  my  noble  husband  loves  me  still, 
though  bis  collars  are  limp,  and  wails  patiently 
until  the  new  Biddy  comes,  who  is  a  good 
washer  and  ironer — if  he  swallows  his  burnt 
toast  and  cold  tea,  looking  across  the  cloth  with 
eyes  that  are  loving  still — I  am  yet  happy. 

Then  a  wise  thought  rushes  to  the  rescue — I 
will  learn  Biddy's  trade.  He  shall  breakfast 
after  Adam's  own  fashion  to-morrow.  Biddy 
was  not  made  in  Paradise.  I  will  "  temper  dul- 
cet creams  "  for  him ;  I  will  refine  golden  coffee 
and  make  the  iron  vessels  sing  again  with  their 
brown  bounties  for  his  palate.  I  will — yes,  I 
will — pour  nectar  and  dish  ambrosia.  O  bow 
I  longed  for  the  rosy  morning,  to  serve  my  love  I 
It  came.  Baby  got  me  up  early.  It  was  very 
thoughtful  in  baby.  Down  I  fly  to  the  kitchen. 
Alas  for  me  I  what  is  to  be  done  first  I  know 
not  I  become  very  intimate  with  Biddy,  and 
ask  bcr  advice  rather  humbly.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  Biddy  teach  ?  It  is  tyranny  personified  ; 
it  is  remonstrance,  offended  innocence,  and 
equal  rights.  "  I  did  it  just  that  way,  ma'am, 
and  ye  sint  it  back."  Suffice  it  to  say,  Biddy 
and  I  dished  up  a  meal,  very  much  improved  in 
quality  indeed,  but  sadly  deficient  as  to  enjoy- 
ment I  piled  up  roses  high  on  the  table,  be- 
tween ray  husband's  loving  eyes  and  myself, 
so  that  they  might  not  see  the  red  rings  round 
mine.  Baby  called  me  with  wailings  when  my 
"soul  was  in  the  dishes."  Deary  missed  me  at 
prayer-time,  and  I — why,  I  was  frantic  with  the 
hissing  pans  and  spouting  kettles.  My  swollen 
face  was  scarlet  with  the  beat  and  steam,  and 
my  fresh  morning  dress  bore  many  a  streak. 
My  experiment  failed — I  saw  that  Husband 
was  right  about  the  teaching,  but  all  Bridgets 
are  not  like  Portia : 

"  Happy  in  thla,  aba  U  «*  ytt »  old 
But  ab*  way  laws ;  and  happier  lhaa  Ihia, 
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She  is  not  fatal  to  lull  bat  she,  can  hn  : 
Happiest  of  til  U  that  htr  gentle  spirit 
Commiu  itself  to  yours,  to  be  directed;" 

and  my  Biddy  was  most  certainly  not.  I  .could 
not  teach  her — 1  could  not  take  her  place. 

I  thought,  Well,  it.is  plain  that  a  wife's  place 
is  by.  the  side  of  her  husband,  not  in  the  dust 
and  cinders  ,  below ;  a  mother's  duty  to  be  ever 
ready  to  answer  the  requests  of  ber  babe,  not 
to  fry  her  blood  into  a  fever  when  she  is  to  give 
it  cool  nourishment ;  a  mistress's  economy,  to 
keep  her  time  free  and  judgment  clear,  to  exer- 
cise benevolence  and  hospitality;  for  I  hold 
that  an.  economist  of  time  and  material  can  live 
the  most  usefully.  And  then  I  must  not  forget 
a  lady's,  duty.  -  Her  lord  has  honored  her  by 
his  preferment  Her  sweet  grace  and  delicacy 
won  him  first.  Her  calm  beauty  and  elevated 
thought,  he  tells  her,  are  more  than  thrones  to 
him.  Shall  she  not  value  qualities  he  so  much 
prizes,  keep  them  -her  own,  and  so  still  be  ever 
the  lady  of  his  love  ?  Yes,  by  all  that  is  dear, 
she  will.  She  must  keep  her  hands  fair  for  the 
melody  her  fingers  rain  out  to  him ;  her  cheeks 
fresh,  her  curls  bright,  for  the  tenderness  of 
his  gazing ;  her  mind-  stored  with  the  wisdom 
from  his  books,  so  that  she  shall  make  her 
companionship  intelligent  and  -  answering.  She 
can  not  be  all  this  and  be  a  Bridget  too.  No, 
no  ;  Bridget  has  a  hard  time  among  those  seeth- 
ing monsters  in  tire  depths  below,  without 
doubt  f  and  I  am  almost  tempted  to  wonder  if 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  things  washed  or 
cooked,  seeing  the  terrible  difficulty  and  univer- 
sal failure.  But,  I  thought,  this  is  Biddy's  vo- 
cation, just  as  it  is  mine  to  be  a  mistress,  or 
yours,  dear  reader,  to  be  a  poet,  or  philosopher. 
She  has  no  social  duties,  no  intellectual,  no  be- 
nevolent ones.  It  is  her  trade,  and  site  woHld 
do  it  well  from  practice  alone,  even  were  she 
badly  taught  at  first ;  and  that  one  alone  is  use- 
less who  can  not  cook,  and  not  the  whole 
species. 

So  I  thought,  with  a  sigh,  I  must  make  an- 
other "change" — a  terrible  thing  to  do,  but 
necessary.  I  sighed  again,  seized  the  Times, 
thought  of  my  darling  and  the  blessing  he  gave 
me  at  parting,  turned  for  the  twentieth  time  to 
"  Situations  Wanted,"  and  read,  "  A  good  coot," 
etc.  Nothing  said  about  washing  and  ironing. 
O,  dear  1  she  won't  assist,  that 's  plain,  and  we 
can  not  do  without  washing.  I  read  again, 
"Good  cook — will  assist"  Nothing  said  about 
reference.  She  drinks,  or  pilfers,  or,  of  course, 
she  could  have  .one.  So  I  went  down  the  list; 
jumping  over  some  dozen  housemaids  who  will 
only  make  beds  ;  companions  to  rich  old  ladies  ; 
and  housekeepers  for  widowers. 


At  last  I  come  to  a  real  jewel— one  of  the 
"heavenly-body"  kind,  "Competent  cook,  eta 
Will  assist,  eta  Good  reference,"  eta  She 
will  do,  I  say.  Immediately  the-  three  Hoes  are 
in  my  hand,  and  an  oblong  vacuum  in  the  paper. 
Fearing  she  might  fail,  I  look  for  and  find  an- 
other "bright,  particular  star."  So,  with  these 
precious  slips  tucked  in  my  porte-monnaie,  I 
take  the  omnibus,  and  seek  her.  Biddy  is  at 
home.  Yes,  she  can  do  every  thing.  She  is  sat* 
isfied  with  the  wages— for,  indeed,  they  are  lib- 
eral—and smiles  with  pleasure  at  the  reward  of 
one  pound  to  be  given  every  year  she  stays ;  and 
she  can  come  at  once.  I  give  her  my  address, 
a  key  to  my  paradise;  Her  face  changes.  She 
do  n't  want  to  live  in  the  country. .  I  try  to  rouse 
a  spark  of  sentiment  in  her  bosom.  I  speak  of 
the  beauty  of. our  garden  town;  I  tempt  her 
with  the  church  which  is  near.  No ;  she  looks 
up  and  down  the  narrow  court  swarming  with 
life,  and  decides  she  will  not  go,  "it  is  too  lone- 
some." I  forgot  to  look  if  "  no  objection  to  the 
country"  was  in  her' advertisement;  and,  poor 
foolish  I,  dreamed  not  that  "the  pulse  of  dew 
upon  the  grass  "  and  "silent  shadows  from  the 
trees  "  had  for  her  "  no  harmonious  influences." 

Well,  I  have  another  slip  within  my  purse. 
I  read,  "Apply"  dear-knows- what  street — a 
name  I  never  heard'  before — "  Sursaddle-street, 
Kensington."  However,  I  go.  I  wander  up 
and  down  dirty  alleys,  and  courts,  gazed  upon 
by  rude  eyes,  inquiring  my  way;  until  I  reach 
"my  girl."  She  is  very  nice,  and  will  do,  I 
think,  as  I  notice  her  neat  attire.  Has  she  any 
objections  to  the  country.  No,  she  has  none. 
Will  she  give  me  her  reference  ?  She  gives  it 
with  a  protest  I  look  5  it  is  some  four  miles 
away  from  my  present  position.  I  stilt  have  time 
to  go  there  and  reach  home  to  my  hungry  dar- 
lings before  dark.  I  have  a  good  "character" 
for  every  thing — like  her  written  one.  I  mention 
sobriety.  Ah  I  that  is  ber  fault  The  late  mis- 
tress— also  persecuted— left-  the  word  out  in 
writing  it,  from  pity  for  her;  in  pity  to  me  she 
totd  it  She  will' not  do,  I  think.  One  does  not 
like  to  see  the  cook's  head  roasting  under  the 
range,  instead  of  beef,  or  find  the  dregs  of  her 
whisky  in  the  half-washed  glasses. 

I  returned  home  tired  and  worn ;  worse  than 
that — unsuccessful. 

Many  were  the  cooks  I  saw,  and  varied  their 
answers  to  my  housekeeping  questions.  "  How 
do  you  cook  a  steak f"  I  said  to  one.  "Well, 
some  likes  it  briled— more  likes  it  fried  in 
grace?'  I  knew  it  were  well  to  bring  that 
Christian  virtue  into  our  dairy  duties,  but  I 
told  her  I  did  not  like  It  cooked  in  a  pan  so 
well.   Another,  a  Churchwoman,  she  said— 
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High  Church,.  I  think,  because  bee  eyes  were  -. 
crossed—  made  me  submit  to  each  cmw-exaroro- 
ation  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  perjure  my- 
self, and  say  my  husband  did  not  wear  shirts  to 
be  ironed,  or  the  baby  have  frocks  to  be  washed. 
She  lived  with  three  maiden  ladies.  "Things 
went  on  regular  like> — the  ladies  most  giderally 
cooked,"  and  she  could  not  undertake  the  shirts, 
etc.;  besides,  it  was  "  lonesome  "—that  deso- 
late cry — so  she  dismissed  me  rather  scorn- 
fully, I  am  ashamed  to  say,  because  I  was  not 
an  old  maid,  and  had  .shirts  in  the  wash. 

Time  would  fail,  and  your  patience,  dear, 
good-natured  readers,  were  I  to  tell  you  all  my 
experience,  last  I  get  a  cook.  She  comes : 
I  tremble  as  she  looks  at  the  range,  and  asks 
for  new  cloths.  She  is  off  early  next  morning, 
leaving  the  doors  open.  I  get  another.  I  could 
not  go  for  her  reference,  it  was  so  far  off :  baby 
was  sick  that  day,  and  starvation  was  telling  in 
the  face  of  my  husband.  I  was  almost  ready 
to  beg  her  to  come.  From  my  questions  I  knew 
she  was  a  good  cook.  Visions  of  nice  things 
rose  up  to  tempt  me  for  my  husband's  sake. 
She  came  that  night  She  spoke  low  and  soft ; 
I  leaned  forward  to  hear,  and  that  unmistakable 
puff  of  whisky  and  garlic  came  into  my  face.  I 
like  her  cooking ;  husband  enjoys  his  meals  so 
much.  He  compliments  me  upon  my  fresh 
looks  and  spotless  attire.  She  has  been  with 
me  just  three  days,  and  has  not  touched  a  drop 
yet  Yes,  I  will  keep  her.  'T  is  true  she  fires 
up  when  I  propose  to  go  for  her  character.  But 
I  will  keep  her  and  reform  her.  I  turn  from 
the  rose-entwined  gateway,  with  the  kiss  of  my 
darling  fresh  upon  my  lips,  and  a  flutter  at  my 
heart  for  his  dear  praise,  when  Biddy  meets  me, 
wearing  on  her  face  that  "giving-warning " 
look.  She  is  going,  she  says.  She  likes  me 
and  the  place  well  enough,  but  she  is  used  to  a 
feather-bed.  Besides,  she  did  not  come  to  stay. 
She  must  go  away  at  once,  and  will  I  pay  her  a 
week's  wages  ? 

It  has  been  just  six  months,  dear  reader, 
since  I  wrote  those  last,  lines.  I  have  been  a 
persecuted  woman  in  every  sense  of  the  word- 
banished  from  my  homeland  braved  in  it;  de- 
nied the  society  of  my  family  and  friends ;  visit- 
ing places  and  people  most  uncourtly ;  valuable 
time  wasted,  and  money  given  to  most  unworthy 
objects — six  long,  weary,  wasted  months.  A 
perfect  panorama  of  Bridgets  has  passed  before 
me — black,  rusty,  and  red  haired;  short,  tall, 
and  medium;  small-pox-marked  and  freckled, 
and  aYtificial-flowered ;  with  and  without  char- 
acters ;  with  that  breezy  puff  of  liquid  rye,  and 
without  it   Now  I  am  settled  with  a  real 
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jewel— just  three-weeks  to-day.  She  has  come 
into  my  ways  with  sagacity,  is  fond  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  has  won  the  regard  of  husband.  She 
is  most  reliable  and  faithful;  I  can  not  speak 
enough  in  her  praise.  Heaven  knows  what  a 
character  I  would  give  her  if  she  asked  for  it  I 
Her  dinners  are  perfect ;  I  never  tremble  when 
I  have  company.  I  am  never  obliged  to  tuck 
my  silken  robes  around  me  and  pry  into  her  pots 
and  pans  to  see  if  all  is  right  Yes,  she  is  a 
culinary  saint,  uncalendared.  Besides,  she  is 
no  Biddy — she  is  Janet,  and  Scotch.  Is  not 
that  charming  ?  Does  she  not  remind  you  of 
Jeannie  Deans  and  her  faithfulness? 

I  have  also  leisure  to  listen  to  the  cooing  of 
happy  lovers.  They  know  I  love  to  see  them 
happy,  so  they  whisper  their  plans  to  me  as  we 
sit  'neath  the  stars,  true  eyes  of  heaven.  To- 
day they  told  me  a  secret;  I  will  tell  it  you, 
dear  reader,  if  j»u  are  mum.  They  are  to  be 
married  in  the  Spring.  Gertie,  sweet  sister !  is 
busy  stitching  on  her  rich  damask  her  flowery 
initials.  She  glows  with  rare  ideas  of  her  do- 
mestic duties;  she  means  to  be  the  best  of 
housekeepers,  and  Willie's  home  shall  be  per- 
fect O,  how  I  hate  to  mar  her  happiness  I  I 
can  not  do  it  I  can  not  tell  her  that  perhaps 
those  very  napkins  upon  which  her  Willie 
printed  the  letters  for  her  needle  may  be  used 
by  -Biddy  as  scrubbing-cloths ;  I  can  not  go 
over  to  her  my  bitter  experience,  and  tell  her 
that  the  bridal  veil  is  only  a  silken  net  to  entrap 
her  within  a  Bridget's  toils. 


Janet  has  just  come  to  me  with  a  blushing 
face.  She  says  she  is  keeping  company  with 
John  M'Gregor  I  He  has  been  her  follower 
ever  since  she  left  Scotland.  Might  he  be 
allowed  to  visit  her  once  in  a  while?  My  heart, 
so  peaceful  before,  throbs  quickly  again  ;  Janet 
has  a  fault;  good  girls  ought  not  to  keep  com- 
pany with  young  men.  I  sigh  for  the  future ; 
visions  of  my  persecutions  come  up  to  taunt 
me.  Hardly  one  month  of  perfect  rest,  and 
then  all  to  go  over  again.  She  will  be  married, 
I  know,  just  as  I  want  her  most,  for  the  wed- 
ding-breakfast But  I  will  not  be  selfish ;  Janet 
is  worthy  of  a  .good  husband,  and  I  lose  my 
dreadful  anticipations  in  anxiety  for  her  future : 
she  must  bring  John  to  see  me,  I  say.  She 
leads  him  in — for  he  is  waiting  behind  the 
door — all  honesty  and  awkwardness.  He  likes 
Janet,  he  says,  by  my  leave,  and  would  I  be 
pleased  to  let  him*  come  once  and  again  to  see 
her  ?  I  soon  find  out  that  he  is  worthy  of  my 
good  maiden.  Janet  shall  be  made  happy  on 
her  wedding-day  by  the  bright  new  present  I 
will  give  her  for  her  cozy  nest 
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EVEN-SONG. 


'^y?  HE  »«">  has  set;  the  shadows  darken  slowly 

JKsfl  O'er  the  cloud-mountains  that  were  bathed  in  light ; 

sjf  T  And,  Lord,  to  thee,  with  spirit  meek  and  lowly, 

j|  1 1"16*'  m  prayer  to-night 

JPBsPfl  I  thank  Thee  for  my  "  daily  bread  " — the  sorrow 

C^B^HB^  And  the  gladness  Thou  hast  given  me  this  day — 

*3wa*p^s5?i©Q?     The  sweet,  rich  gifts  which,  through  a  long  to-morrow, 
Deep  in  my  soul  will  stay. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  grace  that  aye  restrained  ' 
t     My  passionate  will  when  it  was  bent  for  wrong- 
That  fed  the  soul-lamp  when  the  light  had  waned, 
And  made  the  weak  hands  strong. 

I  thank  Thee  that  the  gentle  voice  of  pleading 
Made  itself  heard  amid  the  whirl  and  strife — 
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E'en  when  I  walked  my  willful  way  unheeding — 
Telling  of  light  and  life ; 

That  in  the  sad  hour  of  my  soul's  affliction, 
When  I  looked  backward  as  from  parched  lands, 

The  "gracious  rain  "  of  heavenly  benediction 
Fell  still  from  outstretched  hands. 

And  O !  no  earnest  hope,  no  true  endeavor, 
Has  been  unanswered  or  unblessed  by  Thee ; 

Thou,  Lord,  who  carest  for  thine  own  forever, 
Hast  cared  indeed  for  me  I 

I  think  of  all  the  blessing  and  the  sweetness 
Which  made  the  burden  of  this  day  so  light ; 

How  my  home-ties  are  still  in  their  completeness 
Wound  round  my  heart  to-night ; 

How  Thou  hast  had  my  treasures  in  Thy  keeping, 
And  yet  hast  spared  them  to  be  mine — still  mine ; 

How  o'er  the  beds  where  my  loved  ones  are  sleeping, 
Thy- folded  wings  will  shine. 

And,  O  my  God,  I  can  not  thank  Thee  duly  I 
No  word  or  deed  which  Jesus'  love  will  take 

Can  span  the  measure  of  one  blessing  truly  I 
Forgive — for  Jesus'  sake ! 


DISAPPOINTED. 


"  Height*  we '«  sought  we  *vt  failed  to  climb. 
Fruits  we  're  failed  to  gather." 

Ah  I  how  often  re-resolving, 

We  our  sandals  bind  anew, 
For  a  time  press  on  with  vigor, 

Keeping  still  the  goal  in  view ! 
"Onward  1"  "onward !"  still  our  watch-word, 

Though  our  feet  oft  weary  grow, 
As  we  journey  in  the  thorn-path, 

Where  no  fragrant  flowers  blow. 

Till,  at  length,  we  reach  the  mountain, 

Up  whose  side  our  pathway  lies ; 
Find  that  we  must  gain  the  summit, 

If  we  would  obtain  the  prize. 
At  the  sight  dismayed,  and  weary 

With  the  rough,  the  tedious  way, 
At  the  mountain's  foot  we  linger — 

Cast  our  pilgrim-staff  away. 

Many  a  vineyard  we  have  planted, 

Tended  in  the  early  day— 
But,  grown  weary,  have  neglected, 

Fainting  'neath  the  noontide  ray ; 
And  the  tendrils,  lacking  training, 

Round  the  trellis  fail  to  twine, 
And  the  canker-worm  unheeded. 

Feeds  upon  our  beauteous  vine. 

For  ourselves  we  hew  out  cisterns 

Broken,  that  no  water  hold, 
And,  because  no  fountain  gushes, 

Murmur  tike  the  race  of  old, 
Who,  forgetting  Elim's  palm-trees, 

And  the  wondrous  path  they'd  trod, 
Vet.  XXX.-»9»  
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Murmured,  when  they  came  to  Horeb, 
To  the  fearful  Mount  of  God. 

Longing  Hke  the  Syrian  leper, 

Some  "great  thing"  to  do  or  dare — 
In  some  higher,  holier  mission, 

Gladly  would  we  have  a  share. 
Rather  would  we  join  the  reapers, 

As  the  golden  sheaves  they  bind. 
Than  alone  the  seed  to  scatter, 

In  the  humble  field  assigned. 

O'er  our  selfish  sorrows  brooding 

Go  we,  weeping  on  our  way ; 
In  the  darkness  blindly  groping, 

See  no  promise  of  the  day. 
Vainly  wishing— weakly  yielding— 

Oft  we  leave  the  path  of  right — 
Thus  we  fail  the  fruit  to  gather, 

Fail  to  climb  the  mountain  height 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 


I  built  •  castle  in  the  air, 

In  my  wild  boyhood's  thoughtless  glee ; 
And  all  the  world  was  good  and  fair, 

And  every  heart  was  true  to  me ; 
Till  time's  cold  blasts,  too  rudely  blown, 
Shook  down  my  castle  stone  by  stone. 

I  built  a  castle  in  the  air, 

In  manhood's  morn,  and  called  it  Home ; 
And  though  sweet  love  and  joy  were  there, 

Yet  winds  would  blow,  and  clouds  would  come ; 
And,  spite  of  all  my  heart's  fond  trust, 
I  felt  my  castle  stood  on  dust 

I  built  a  castle  in  the  air, 

And  deck'd  it  o'er  with  wealth  untold ; 
But  soon  I  saw  that  carking  care 

Was  not  kept  out  by  bars  of  gold  ; 
And  Death  would  stalk  through  jeweled  doors, 
And  haunt  my  gilded  corridors. 

I  built  a  castle  in  the  air. 

Ambition  gave  the  wood  and  stone ; 
But  I  looked  forth  and  every-where 

These  castles  lay  on  earth  o'erthrown, 
And  naught  survived  but  tarnished  pall, 
Or  shivered  tablet  on  the  wall. 

I  ceased  these  airy  domes  to  rear, 
For  time  and  thought  had  made  me  wise, 

And  taught  me  how 't  was  bootless  here 
To  build  on  "aught  beneath  the  skies," 

And  air  and  earth  alike  were  vain 

The  soul's  large  longings  to  sustain. 

And  chastened  thus,  as  calm  I  roam, 
What  earth  refuses,  heaven  supplies ; 

The  thresholds  of  my  Father's  home 
Shine  bright  and  glorious  from  the  skies ; 

And  steadfast  now,  'mid  life's  brief  stages, 

I  build  me  on  the  "  Rock  of  Ages." 
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THE  whole  universe  of  matter  and  mind  is 
under  the  absolute  control  of  exact  laws. 
There  is  no  world  in  the  upper  spaces  too  pon- 
derous, nor  floating  mote  too  minute  to  be  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  these  systematic  methods 
of  God's  working.  Leverrier,  the  celebrated 
French  astronomer,  once  staked  his  reputation 
with  all  the  implicit  trust  of  science  on  this 
mathematical  precision  of  the  skies.  One  night 
in  the  Summer  of  1846,  at  a  late  hour,  he  might 
have  been  seen,  pencil  in  hand,  intensely  study- 
ing sundry  papers  lying  on  the  desk  before 
him.  He  was  solving  the  problem  of  the  cause 
of  the  perturbations  of  Uranus.  The  next 
morning,  over  his  well-known  signature,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  received  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  if  practical  astronomers  would 
turn  the  tubes  of  their  telescopes  as  he  directed, 
they  would  find  a  hitherto  undiscovered  planet 
belonging  to  our  solar  system.  The  lubes 
were  turned,  and,  as  predicted,  there  shone 
Neptune,  which  had,  till  then,  escaped  the  notice 
of  mankind.  Even  the  comets,  that  so  frighten 
the  untaught  by  their  seemingly  wild  dash- 
ing among  the  stars,  vary  not  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  circuits  assigned  them  by  unchangea- 
ble laws.  The  poetic  fancy  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres  rests  firmly  on  a  fact  foundation. 

Look  at  the  human  eye ;  how  exact  its  struct- 
ure, how  exact  the  laws  of  refraction  which 
light  obeys  in  giving  perfectness  to  the  image 
it  paints  on  the  retinal  The  surfaces  of  its 
little  water-lenses  are  curved  with  such  delicate 
nicety  of  workmanship,  and  their  distances 
fixed  with  such  precision,  that  they  wholly  avoid 
that  spherical  aberration  which  has  so  long 
troubled  science,  and  compelled  learned  men, 
in  order  to  effect  its  removal  from  their  instru- 
ments, to  expend  millions  of  money  and  months 
of  thought. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  met  the  work- 
ings of  the  same  immutable  laws.  A  series  of 
fractions,  whose  variations  in  value  are  con- 
trolled by  the  rule  of  arithmetical  progression, 
determines  the  position  of  leaves  on  plant- 
stems  ;  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  wood-cells 
shows  the  veining  of  those  leaves;  and  their 
green  pulp  will  tell  the  climate  where  they 
thrive,  the  average  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  amount  of  sunlight  that  reaches  the 
place  of  their  growing.  By  some  strange  al- 
chemy, whose  secret  has  been  intrusted  to  them 
by  Him  who  fixed  its  unerring  laws,  those 
plants  convert  Invisible  gases  into  tinted  flow- 
ers, change  starch  to  sugar,  and  turn  carbonic 
poison  into  wholesome  food. 


So  exact  and  universal  are  the  laws  that 
govern  in  the  structure  of  animal  organisms,  if 
you  take  to  a  comparati  ve  anatomist  fossil  bones 
from  some  one  of  the  extinct  tribes  of  beasts, 
he  will  tell  the  site,  weight,  and  form  of  the 
animal,  where  he  lived,  and  on  what  kind,  of 
food  it  was  his  custom  to  feed.  Tempests  and 
torrents  that  tear  oaks  in  such  fury  from  the 
soil  where  they  have  been  rooting  for  centuries ; 
volcanoes,  that  light  the  heavens'  with  their 
lurid  breath  and  cause  pa  laced  cities  to  stagger 
like  drunken  men ;  avalanches,  that  rush  with 
thunder-peal  down  the  mountain  sides  and 
sweep  the  plains  with  quick  ruin — the  very 
wildest  forces  in  nature  implicitly  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  law. 

Higher  in  the  scale  of  existences  are  found 
the  same  systematized  methods  of  working. 
Metaphysicians  give  the  laws  of  sequence  that 
control  those  endless  trains  of  ideas  that  begin 
at  our  birth,  of  association  that  govern  their 
recall,  and  of  conception  which  fancy  is  forced 
to  follow  in  fashioning  out  of  this,  rough  lumber 
of  the  brain  its  gorgeous  palaces  of  thought 
Combination  of  colors,  proportion  of  parts, 
varieties  of  motion,  and  succession  of  sounds, 
awaken  their  correspondent  emotions  with  the 
certainty  of  fate.   Love  and  hatred  that  bless 
and  blight  the  heart,  set  on  fire  assemblies, 
hover  over  battle-fields  to  comfort  and  curse, 
are  known  to  work  by  rule.   In  brief,  search 
where  you  will  among  creations  of  matter  or 
conceptions  of  mind,  you  will  discover  the  same 
immutable  laws  reaching  and  ruling  all 

Science  discovers  these  laws  that  underlie 
phenomena,  Art  uses  them.  Science  discovers 
the  expansive  power  of  steam  ;  Art,  by  its  cog- 
wheels and  cross-bands,  compels  it  to  weave 
its  fabrics,  print  its  thoughts,  and  draw  its 
trains  of  trade.  Science  discovers  the  chem- 
ical action  of  light;  Art,  properly  preparing 
its  canvas,  seizes  a  sunbeam  and,  with  single 
strokes  of  the  brush,  paints  pictures  that  outvie 
the  master-pieces  of  Raphael  that  hang  on  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican.  Science  discovers  that  a 
compound  of  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal  wiH  explode  when  touched  by  fire; 
Art  places  the  compound  in  the  bore  of  a  can- 
non and  with  it  burls  iron  balls  into  ramparts 
or  into  the  ranks  of  rebels.  Science  discovers 
the  chemical  affinity  of  oxygen,  tine,  and  sul- 
phuric acid;  Art  lays  its  Atlantic  cables  and 
weaves  together  the  continents  of  a  world. 
Science  discovers  the  laws  of  beauty,  of  mel- 
ody, and  of  eloquence;  Art  goes  to  the  marble 
quarry  and  with  mallet  and  chisel  uncovers 
the  Greek  Slave's  beauty,  makes  strong  men 
weep  while  Paganini  draws  bis  bow  across  the 
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violin,  and  by  Demosthenes'  famed  philippics 
break*  the  charms  of  subtlety  and  turns  the 
tide  of  war. 

Effective  geniuses  are  they,  who,  having  dili- 
gently Investigated,  implicitly  obey  these  fixed 
laws.  They  readily  dazzle  the  unsuspecting  by 
their  seeming  miracles  of  attainment;  simply 
because  they  alone  are  cognizant  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  such  laws.  We  naturally  stand  won- 
derstruclc  if,  entering  one  of  the  workshops  of 
the  world,  and  unacquainted  with  the  derails  of 
the  process,  we  see  rough  bits  of  metal,  passing 
through  various  machines  -and  manipulations, 
and  rapidly  coming  out  watches,  throbbing  as 
if  they  had  souls  in  them.  Equally  marvelous 
is  the  phenomenon  of  odd  bits  of  experience, 
stray  snatches  of  town  gossip,  neighborhood 
tradition's,  cast-away  scraps  of  the  street, 
thoughts  and  facts  that  any  one  can  have  for 
the  asking,  going  into  the  nicely  adjusted  ma- 
chinery of  the  busy  workshop  of  some  trained 
brain  and  coming  out  golden-orbed  and  beauti- 
ful, to  please  and  polish  the  fascinated  thou- 
sands. But  if  we  have  explained  to  us  the 
training  and  drudgery  submitted  to  by  that 
brain  through  a  long  series  of  years,*  its  painful, 
persistent,  persevering  efforts,  the  numberless 
rules  and  regulations  tt  carefully  sought  out 
and  strictly  obeyed,  if  we  are  allowed  to  follow 
the  process  step  by  step,  all  traces  of  mysteri- 
ous mental  Witchcraft'  rapidly  disappear,  its  re- 
sources of  power  are  found  quite  attainable. 
Relative  suggestion,  the  great  kaleidoscope  of 
genius,  in  which  the  little  broken  pieces  of 
ideas  that  are  but  the  trampled  rubbish  strew- 
ing the  thoroughfares  of  unthinking  minds  are 
changed  into  patterns  of  rarest  symmetry, 
ceases  to  be  a  mafVel  when  we  discover  its 
sides  lined  with  hidden  reflectors,  and  that  only 
by  its  simple  conformity  to  law  does  it  become 
gifted  with  power.  How  the  world  wondered, 
when,  for  the  first  time",  a  philosopher  whittled 
a  sunbeam  with  his  prismatic  knife,  or  tamed 
the  lightning  into  postboys !  A  husbandman 
drops  into  the  sort  a  seed  not  weighing  a  penny- 
weight and  without  a  mark  of  grace.  Out  steps 
a  white-robed  lily,  whose  praises  are  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  gavior.  A  genius  plants  a  seed- 
thought,  which,  under  the  operation  of  laws 
that  never  can  be  changed  or  monopolized  by 
him,  sprouts,  branches,  blossoms,  ripens,  into 
fruit. 

To  secure  accurate  knowledge  of  these  hid- 
den laws  that  underlie  phenomena,  and  effectu- 
ally to  practicallze  in  any  field  their  restless 
energies  by  skiHed  appliances,  demand  fre- 
quently the  unremfttent  industry  of  a  life-time. 
Indeed,  so  filled  are  the  biographies  of  the 
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world's  successful  workers  with  instances  of 
persistent  painstaking,  so  seemingly  evident  is 
it  that  thehr  achievement*  are  but  the  requital 
of  sleepless  toil,  and  so  uniformly  has  reward 
ever  followed  such'  persevering  effort,  that  Buf- 
fon,  one  of  the  moat  indefatigable  and  brilliant 
explorers  France  ever  furnished  science,  unhes- 
itatingly pronounced  patience  to  be  the  true 
touch-stone  of  genius;  John  Foster,  the  great 
English  essayist,  named  it  "the faculty  of  light- 
ing «one'«  own  fire ;"  and  one  of  our  distin- 
guished college  presidents,  "the  power  to 
make  efforts."  The  best  definition,  however,  I 
have  ever  found  is,  "Common  sense  intensi- 
fied?' 

On  final  analysis  of  the  methods  of  men's 
working,  an  'enlightened  and  sustained  enthusi- 
asm will  be  discovered  to  be  that  into  which  all 
the  essential  elements  of  success  can  be  re- 
solved. There  must  be  enkindled  an  intense 
longing  to  realize  a  definitely  conceived  Weal ; 
that  ideal  must  appear  worthy  of  any  sacrifice ; 
that  longing  must  glow  with  while  heat  There 
are  undoubtedly  marked  differences  in  mental 
endowment  in  the  same  department  of  effort, 
but  those  differences  prove  often:  more  nominal 
than  real,  and,  by  operating  as  incentives,  se- 
cure to  the  less  gifted  the  more  frequent  victory. 
Thoroughness,  concentration,  and  courage  are 
the  main  distinguishing  traits  of  great  men, 
qualities  rather  of  the  heart  than  head,  not 
necessarily  exclusive  inheritances  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  few,  but  possible  acquisitions  in  the 
reach  of  the  many.  Gray  spent  seven  years 
perfecting  his  "Elegy,"  which  you  can  readily 
read  in  seven  minutes.  Into  it  he  generously 
poured  the  very  ripest  scholarship,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  rules  of  rhythm,  and  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  varied  excellences  of 
English  and  Latin  classics.  Every  syllable  was 
submitted  to  closest  scrutiny,  the  cadence  of 
the  verse  was  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
thought,  every  outline  was  vivid,  every  tint 
toned,  every  picture  perfect,  before  he  suffered 
his  poem  to  pass  into  print.  This  palace  of 
thought  was  no  single  night's  work  of  slave- 
genii  obeying  the  behest  of  one  holding  some 
magical  lamp  of  Aladdin,  but  was  built  up  like 
coral  reef,  particle  by  particle.  And  this  com- 
plete mastery  of  detail  w%s  secured  only  by  the 
most  protracted  concentration  of  effort  By 
resolutely  chaining  his  thought  to  his  theme, 
completely  surrendering  himself  to  its  guidance, 
the  inexorable  laws  of  suggestion  irresistibly 
led  him  back  through  the  past's  faded  and  for- 
gotten scenes  in  the  humble  lives  of  the  sleep- 
ing cottagers,  until  the  scenery  and  personages 
of  every  picture  at  last  brightened  and  breathed 
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before  his  menial  vision  with  all  the  sharply 
outlined  vividness  of  real  life.  This  vividness 
was  absolutely  indispensable  to  his  success. 

Fancy  must  first  paint  the  canvas  before  the 
brush  touches  it  The  Greek  SUve  stands 
before  us  now  with  no  more  clearly  defined 
symmetry  of  form  than  she  did  before  Powers, 
long  ere  with  the  chisel  his  skilled  hand  threw 
off  her  rough  mantle  of  marble.  Sbakspeare 
forgot  he  was  Shakspeare  when  he  wrote.  His 
heart  at  times  burnt  with  all  the  murder-passion 
of  Lady  Macbeth;  at  times  shuddered  at  the 
felt  thrusts  of  the  phantom-dagger  of  remorse. 
Mendelssohn,  as  he  walked  a  stranger  along 
the  crowded  streets  of  Rome,  his  eyes  dreamily 
fixed  on  the  heavens,  heard  as  distinctly,  as  if 
struck  upon  the  harp  of  some  passing  angel,  all 
those  his  grand  unwritten  symphonies  that 
afterward  the  organ  sent  pealing  down  the  dim 
cathedral  aisles  of  that  splendid  city. 

Inseparable  from  these  traits  of  thoroughness 
and  concentration  is  that  of  unfaltering  cour- 
age— courage  to  undertake  great  enterprises, 
"  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,"  to 
brave  public  sentiment  in  faithful  adhesion  to 
conclusions  of-  your  own  thinking;  courage 
that  will  not  fail  even  in  the  hour  of  last  ex* 
tremity,  but  inspire  you,  as  it  did  the  gallant 
crew  of  the  Cumberland,  to  pour  your  heaviest 
broadside  on  the  enemy  and  boldly  flaunt  the 
banner  of  your  purpose  out  just  before  you  go 
down.  Cortex,  when  entering  upon  that  series 
of  triumphs  which  finally  overwhelmed  with 
irremediable  ruin  the  proud  throne  of  the  Mon. 
tesumas  and  filled  Europe  with  admiring  won- 
der, first  resolutely  burnt  every  ship  behind 
him,  keenly  discerning  that  by  lessening  the 
hopes  of  retreat,  he  proportionately  lessened  the 
chances  of  failure.  -  Wellington  conquered  the 
armies  of  Napoleon,  and  twice  rode  victor  into 
Paris,  mainly  because  be  was  a  warrior  who 
durst  carry  out  his.  own  matured  ways  of  war- 
fare despite  the  mad  clamor  of  all  England, 
knowing  and  bravely  trusting  in  the  laws  that 
governed  the  temper  of  the  Freuch  army,  inev- 
itably falling  to  pieces  when  not  led  to  frequent 
victory;  and  because  he  was  one  who,,  when 
the  time  was  ripe,  fell  like  an  avalanche  on  the 
famed  soldiery  of  France  and  pressed  his  ad- 
vantage with  indomitable  will  through  dangers 
xnd  difficulties  and  the  most  exhausting  fatigue. 

The  quiet  walks  of  literature  demand  this 
courage  equally  with  the  stirring  scenes  of 
national  battle-fields.  Wordsworth's  sublime 
adoption  and  advocacy  of -his  own  deliberately 
formed  judgment  of  true  taste  against  the 
adverse  criticism  of  the  entire  world  of  let- 
ters, his  jeopardising  every  prospect  of  earthly 


preferment  rather  titan  violate  his  convictions 
of  poetic  excellence,  demanded  as  great  a 
moral  bravery  as  would  be  required  to  climb  a 
ship's  mast  in  a  storm  or  face  the  fire  of  an 
enemy.  These,  then,  I  conceive  to  be  the  three 
essential  gifts  of  greatness.  Without  them  no 
alertness  of  intellect  has  ever  achieved  a  work 
which  bore  the  impress  of  immortality;  with 
them,  rarely  need  any  one  despair  of  accom- 
plishing "  that  which  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die." 

These  gifts  I  further  conceive  to  be  but  dif- 
ferent manifestations  of  some  one  master-pas- 
sion, enkindling  and  controlling  every  mental 
faculty ;  appearing,  either  as  an  intense  love  of 
the  perfect  seeking  satisfaction  in  some  ac- 
quired excellence,  combined  with  a  keen  relish 
and  aptitude  for  the  chosen  work;  or  as  a 
thirst  for  power  and  fame  akin,  in  the  imperative 
nature  of  its  calls  for  gratification,  with  the 
bodily  thirst  for  drink;  or  else  as  the  soul's 
nobler  devotions  that  grow  out  of  its  warm 
attachments  to  home,  country,  or  the  cross  of 
Christ.   These  passions,  separate  or  combined, 
must  be  the  mainspring  of  every  action ;  they 
must  be  the  inspiration  of  every  thought ;  they 
must  flood,  the  whole  life  with  an  irresistible 
and  perpetual  influence.   Through  them  even 
unlettered  .and  ill-balanced  minds  have  worked 
wonders  in  the  world.    Infuse  men  of  enlight- 
ened common  sense  with  their' deathless  fires, 
and  obstructing  walls  of  adamant  crumble  at 
their  touch. 

The  farther  our  researches  extend  into  the 
private  histories  of  those  who  have  acquired 
eminence  through  intrinsic  worth,  the  more  are 
we  convinced  that  an  enlightened  and  sustained 
enthusiasm  has  been  tbfcir  real  source  of 
strength,  that  only  through  its  influence  have 
been  developed  the  mighty  mental  forces  that 
have  molded  the  character  and  controlled  the 
destiny  of  any  era,  that  only  intense  tempera- 
ments working  under  the  stimulus  of  profound 
passion  could  ever  have  exhibited  such  exhaust- 
less  patience,  such  concentration  of  thought, 
such  heroic  fixedness  of  purpose — hunger,  ig- 
nominy, even  death  proving  powerless  to  dampen 
their  ardor.  What  wonder  that  the  world  has 
ever  persisted  in  calling  its  gAiuses  its  mad- 
men I  Prescott,  we  are  told,  spent  twenty  years 
in  the  libraries  of  Europe  collecting,  from 
musty  manuscripts  and  neglected  letters,  ma- 
terial for  his  Spanish  histories.  Gibbon  re- 
wrote his  memoirs  nine;  Newton,  his  Chronol- 
ogy, fifteen ;  and  Addison,  his  inimitable  essays, 
twenty  times.  Dr.  Harvey  spent  eight;  Dr. 
Jenner,  twenty;  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  forty 
years,  maturing  their  three  famed  discoveries 
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in  medical  science.  Titian  painted  daily  on 
one  picture  for  seven  years,  and  eight  on  an- 
other.  Calcott  drew  forty  sketches  of  his 
"Rochester"  before  it  met  his  ideal  It  is 
related  of  a  celebrated  French  novelist  that, 
before  commencing'  any  work  of  fiction,  he 
wanders  week  after  week  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Paris,  studying  different  phase*  of 
character  and  prying  Into  different  modes  of 
life;  then,  for  months  excluding  himself  from 
all  society,  he  toils  incessantly,  perfecting  his 
plot,  unfolding  the  traits  of  his  personages  and 
polishing  his  periods.  When  he  comes  from 
his  retreat  a  blanched  cheek  tells  a  tale  of  utter 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  such  protracted 
mental  struggle.  Bat  his  untiring  industry  by 
no  means  stops  here.  The  proof-sheets  an> 
dergo  such  thorough  revision  by  striking  out, 
substituting,  and  differently  arranging,  that  all 
the  types  have  to  be  reset  New  proof-sheets, 
subjected  to  like  ordeal,  are  blackened  with  fresh 
corrections.  Again  and  again  this  process  is 
repeated  until  his  lingers  are  no  longer  able  to 
hold  his  pen,  nor  his  printer  iongesable  to  keep 
his  temper.  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  one  of 
his  own  writings,  said  to  a  friend,  "  You  will 
read  this,  book  in  a  few  hours,  but  I  assure  you 
it  has  cost  me  so  much  labor  that  it  has  whitened 
my  hair."  Hugh  Miller,  even  while  he  felt  his 
brain  burn  with  .incipient  insanity,  while  his 
imagination  was  conjuring  up  the  horrid  phan- 
toms that  flit  only  before  the  cursed  eyes  of  the 
crazed,  was  so  determined  to  write  the  last  page 
of  that  marvelous  book,  "  The  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks,"  that  he  bent  over  his  manuscript 
till  long  after  midnight  for  weeks  together, 
keeping  at  bay  a  horde  of  insurgent  thoughts 
foaming  to  hurl  reason  from  its  throne,  until 
the  work  was  complete.  Paganini  profoundly 
studied  the  relations  of  sound  to  emotion  and 
disciplined  bis  muscles  to  utmost  nicety  of 
movement  before  he  was  prepared  so  won- 
drously  to  move  and  melt  his  audiences.  Ra- 
phael acquired  liberal  college  culture,  carefully 
examined  the  works  of  the  great  painters, 
copied  hundreds  of  their  designs,  spent  several 
years  in  the  study  of  perspective,  personally 
dissected  human  and  brute  organisms,  accu- 
rately observed  facial  expressions,  postures  of 
grace  and  strength,  and  noted  precise  effects  of 
tints  and  shadings  on  the  canvas.  Goldsmith's 
style,  famed  for  Its  simplicity,  being  clear,  mu- 
sical, flowing  as  a  brooklet,  seemingly  artless 
as  a  child's  talk,  was  acquired  only  by  strict 
examination  of  every  word,  every  vowel  sound, 
every  consonant.  Not  until  Demosthenes  had 
spent  years  in  the  practice  of  oratory  in  a  soli- 
tary cave,  with  swords  suspended  over  his 
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hitching  shoulders,  declaimed  on  the  noisy  sea- 
beach  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  frequently  re- 
copied  many  of  the  master  productions  of  his 
times,  submitted  to  every  manner  of  drudgery, 
did  he  consider  himself  competent  to  appear 
before  the  Grecian  assemblies.  Burke,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  students 
until  thirty,  before  he  entered  public  life;  on 
one  occasion  after  holding  the  Parliament  of 
England  for  over  two  hours  with  one  of  his 
masterly  arguments  on  an  important  national 
theme,  impressively  pausing  an  instant,  for  five 
minutes  spell-bound  every  heart  with  bursts  of 
splendor.  A  friend,  congratulating  him  after 
the  speech,  remarked,  "  I  thought  you  had  fin- 
ished, but  you  extemporized  such  eloquence  as 
I  never  expect  to  hear  again."  "Alt,"  said 
Burke,  "  that  extemporaneous  passage,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  term  it,  cost  me  four  days'  hard 
labor,  nearly  two  of  which  were,  expended  on 
the  closing  sentence." 

There  were  thirteen  years  of  untiring  effort, 
of  the  free  outpouring  of  princely  fortunes,  and 
of  disastrous  failures,  before  the  telegraphic 
cable,  whose  grand  ideal  was  first  wrought  out 
in  the  workshop  of  an  American  brain,  at  last 
quietly  rested,  a  signal  success,  on  the  broad 
plateau  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
binding  together  the  continents  of  a  world. 
Thirty-three  times  Field  crossed  that  ocean, 
and  fought  with  tides  and  tempests.  All  the 
accumulations  of  a  successful  mercantile  life 
went  down,  until  naught  but  an  unrealized  ideal, 
sustained  by  an  unconquered  will,  was  left 
him.  Twelve  of  those  years  were  gone.  Four 
times  lie  had  tasted  the  bitter  ashes  of  disap- 
pointment At  the  fourth  trial  the  distant 
shores  were  joined,  but  the  few  faint  throbbing* 
of  electric  life  served  for  the  succeeding  death- 
hush  only  as  a  prelude  and  a  warning.  The 
bonfires  went  out  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 
grew  denser.  Again  he  thought  at  last  to  grasp 
the  prize ;  the  imperfect  cable  parted  and  in  an 
instant  buried  itself,  and,  to  all  seeming,  the 
hopes  of  its  projector  under  the  sea.  For  a 
moment  hot  tears  fell  on  the  deck  of  the  Great 
Eastern.  "  It  is  but  a  mad  attempt  at  the  im- 
possible," was  the  judgment  of  mankind.  One 
year  more  of  dauntless  striving,  and  Science 
claimed  one  of  her  proudest  triumphs,  and  his- 
tory recorded  the  name  of  another  hero. 

Though  Ignatius  Loyola  was  in  the  full  noon 
of  life,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  books, 
and  engaged  in  a  .cause  demanding  the  most 
thorough  discipline  of  the  schools,  though  he 
was  deeply  chagrined  at  thirty-three  years  al- 
ready dissipated  in  aimless  folly,  yet,  such  was 
his  enthusiasm  to  realize  the  'ideal  which  he 
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had  made  (he  bright  espousal  of  his  thought, 
he  gave,  bow  already  grown  bald-headed,  ten 
toilsome  year*  to  study,  and  kindled  in  the 
breast  of  Xavier  and  other  of  his  countrymen 
the  same  fierce  fires  of  devotion  that  burnt  in 
his  own.  Sadly  mistaken  as  was  this  founder 
of  (he  Jesuits,  despotic  and  blasting  as  was  the 
bold  of  his  order  on  the  souls  of  men,  still 
who  can  fail  to  admire^  as  he  turns  the  pages 
of  Jesuitical  history,  the  well-nigh  irresistible- 
ness  that  lay  in  that  singleness  of  aim,  that  full 
consecration  to  a  purpose,  which  characterised 
this  earnest  man  ? 

Garibaldi,  -the  patriot  of  to-day,  who  has 
snatched  glad  Italy  from  the  clutch  of  a  despot; 
whether  he  coasted  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or,  foot-sore  and  fatigued,  rested 
on  his  arms  m  the  serpent-crowded  forests  of 
South  America;  whether  he  wept  over  the 
thinned  ranks  of  his  comrades  as  he  desper- 
ately fought  for  the  liberties  of  a  strange  peo- 
ple, or  fled  with  a  dead  wife  in  his  arms  before 
the  blood-hounds  of  power  and  dug  her  grave 
in  the  desolate  pass  of  the  mountains;  never 
in  his  life  was  known  to  forget  the  enthusiastic 
vow  of  his  youth,  but  rather  made  the  rough, 
rude  winds  of  trouble  fan  bh  teal  for  country 
to  a  brighter  and  a  purer  burning. 


W.  L.  HARRIS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

A SYSTEM  most  be  judged  by  the  mtn  it 
produces.  Judged  by  this  rule  American 
Methodism  can  afford  to  challenge  the  criticism 
of  all  observing  persons.  American  Method- 
ism has  produced  some  royal  men.  Of  course 
it  will  always  be  a  little  difficult  to  trace  pre- 
cisely the  influence  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
system  upon  the  character  of  an  individual,  or 
(o  say  with  any  positiveness  what  a  given  per- 
son would  have  proved  himself  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  influence  of  Methodism 
upon  certain  well-known  men  in  the  denomina- 
tion has  been  so  palpable  and  absolute,  that  it 
is  simple  fairness  to  say  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duct  of  Methodism.  Friends  tltat  are  too  par- 
tial to  them  may^ontend  that  they  would  have 
come  to  the  front,  and  proved  their  power  to  be 
useful  and  good,  without  any  such  special  aid 
as  our  religious  system  affords,  but  such  claims 
must  be  disallowed.  Methodisnvmust  have  the 
credit  of  her  own  productions.  However  the 
pride  of  individual ,  persons  may  be  touched, 
they  must  be  constantly  reminded  that  the 
Church  has  made  them  what  they  are.  More- 
over, it  is  an  observable  fact  that  the  men  who 
have  been  the  most  marked  in  the  Methodism 


of  this  country,  have,  been,  emphatically,  the 
children  of  our  denominational  loins.  Honored 
names,' all  through  the  century  of  the  Church, 
will  instantly  occur  to  persona  familiar  with  our 
history**  illustrating  this  fact.  When  Method- 
ism laid  its  bands  on  Bishop  James,  it  found 
bias  a  school-teacher  in  Connecticut,  and  has 
made  him  on*  of  the  foremost  religious  work- 
ers on  the  Continent,  a  practical  ecclesiastic 
with  scarcely  a  peer  in  the  religion*  movements 
of  America. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  our  Church 
found,  in  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  a  bright, 
frail  boy,  on  the  bosom  of  a  plain  Methodist 
family,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  thrust  him 
out  tn  that  wild  country  to  preach  the  Word. 
She  instantly  threw  around  bar  new  frotegt 
the  marvelous  enthusiasm  of  her  own  spirit, 
kindled  his  oratory  by  the  crowds  that  gathered 
in  her  outdoor  services,  preserved  bis  simplic- 
ity by  the  sternness  of  her  exacting  discipline, 
urged  him  to  culture  by  the  increasing  demands 
of  his  widening  sphere,  and  at  last  permanently 
utilised  his  pawer  by  making  him  the  executive 
of  her  missionary  operations  throughout  the 
world.  The  venerable  Durbia,  shaking  the 
hearts  of  men  all  through  this  country  for  the 
but  forty  years,  preaching  with  equal  power  be- 
fore rustics  and  Senators,  is  a  product  of  Meth- 
odism. And  so  folio*  might  be  filled  with 
touches  of  biography  relating  to  both  minis- 
ters and  laymen,  who  have  been  developed  into 
happy  and  extended  usefulness  by  the  peculiar 
adjustments,  and  by  the  delicate  and  influential 
forces  of  our  religious  system* 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  present  effi- 
cient Assistant  Missionary  Secretary  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism,  mast  be  assigned  his  place 
among  the  legitimate  productions  of  the  great 
religious  denomination  to  whjch  he  belongs. 
Methodism  met  him  early  ia  life,  and  before 
young  Harris  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  at 
one  of  those  glorious  old  camp-meetings  in 
Ohio,  God  converted  him ;  and  if  he  were  not  a 
livjng  man,  or  if  it  could  be  absolutely  certain 
that  Iris  own  eyes  would  never  see  this  picture, 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  service  to  trace  the  flow 
of  his  nervous,  busy,  useful,  happy  life,  down  to 
where  he  stands  at  this  hour,  younger  in  bis 
looks  and  hopes  than  he  actually  is,  for,  count- 
ing as  the  years  go,  he  must  now  be  flush  upon 
fifty,  but  measured  by  the  vigor  of  his  carriage, 
and  the  quality  of  his  endurance,  he  would  be 
judged  several  years  this  side  06  the  brow  of 
that  hill. 

Soon  after  his  conversion  William  entered 
the  Norwalk  Seminary,  then  our  only  literary 
institution  west  of  (he  Alleghanles,  and  during 
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his  two  years  of  pupilage  there,  laid  tbe  founda- 
tion of  his  subsequent  culture.  Dr.  Harris 
made  the  blunder  of  not  conquering  a  regular 
collegiate  education  ;  to  be  sure  he  has  passed 
that  curriculum,  he  has  dug  out  for  himself  the 
classic  roots,  and  solved  the  university  prob- 
lems, and  has  creditably  acquitted  himself  as  a 
professor  of  the  sciences  that  he  ought  to  have 
mastered  in  the  school,  rather  than  on  tbe  cir- 
cuits, but  still  he  is  to  be  blamed  and  rebuked 
for  ever  allowing  the  pressure  of  unwise  coun- 
selors to  drive  him  into  the  ministry,  when  he 
ouglu  to  have  remained  in  the  schools.  It  is  a 
condemnation,  however,  which  many  another 
student  must  share  with  him.  Thirty  years  ago, 
Methodism,  in  Ohio,  wanted  preachers,  and  she 
had  no  time  to  wait  for  the  young  men  to  linger 
about  her  academies.  If  they  only  had  warm 
hearts,  a  ready  utterance,  and  good  strong-com- 
mon sense,  the  church  would  have  them  in  her 
pastoral  work;  but  the  fact,  that  the  most  of 
these  disappointed  scholars  have  proved  suc- 
cessful workers,  and  have  often  become  culti- 
vated men,  roust  never  for  a  moment  be  used  as 
a  reason  for  thrusting  the  young  men  of  to-day 
into  the  pulpits  of  Methodism  without  the 
'most  thorough  training  of  the  schools.  The 
many  years  of  devotion  to  public  education  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Harris,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  his  atonement  for  the  blunder  of  bis 
young  life-time,  and  as  a  sufficient  presumption 
that  his  own  views  on  the  subject  are  reflected 
in  these  observations. 

Ten  years  of  our  brother's  public  life  have 
been  spent  in  the  pastor's  office.  He  began 
with  the  bard  work  of  a  Western  circuit,  and 
learned  thoroughly  the  heart-secrets  of  the 
Methodist  itinerancy.  There  is  a  kind  of  weird 
and  sacred  mystery  about  the  inside  experi- 
ences of  a  Methodist  minister,  that  no  one  can 
know  about  until  he  has  been  admitted  inside 
the  charmed  incloeure.  An  apprenticeship  of  a 
few  years  as  a  Methodist  pastor,  gives  the 
workman,  not  only  an  aptness  to  use  the  conse- 
crated tools  of  his  craft,  but  a  love  for  his  fel- 
low-craftsmen, and  a  passion  for  his  work,  that 
no  subsequent  changes  of  experience*  can  ever 
shake  out  of  his  heart  Dr.  Harris  is  a  thor- 
ough-paced Methodist  minister,  and  though  for 
a  number  of  years  now  he  has  divided  his  time 
between  the  chair  of  the  professor  and  the  office 
of  the  secretary,  in  a  single  week,  he  could  as 
easily  adjust  himself  to  the  routine  of  a  pastor, 
and  the  work  of  a  circuit,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  such  parenthesis  in  his  professional  life. 

It  is  this  hearty  identification  with  the  great 
body  of  Methodist  pastors,  this  moving  on  in 
whatever  work  is  assigned  to  him,  as  if  he 
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belonged  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  denomina- 
tional battalions,  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
strong  hold  he  has  upon  the  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation of  his  brethren.  No  man  can  be 
permanently  useful  to  American  Methodism  if 
he  throws  himself  out  of  line  with  the  great 
army  of  his  fellow-soldiers. 

The  most  pronounced  work  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Harris,  thus  far,  is  perhaps  the  work  in  which 
he  is  now  engaged.  For  ten  years  be  has 
been  in  the  service  of  our  Missionary  Society, 
and  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  his  venerable  chief  in  the  entire 
management  of  our  complicated,  peculiar,  and 
extensive  missionary  movements. 

The  devotion  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  details  of  any  work  he  has  in  hand  find 
marvelous  opportunity  in  the  demands  of  his 
present  office.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
a  single  person,  or  a  single  paper,  in  tbe  whole 
sweep  of  our  missionary  work,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  that  the  watchful  assistant  does  not 
know  all  about.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
office  now  held  by  Dr.  Harris  is  not  Invested 
with  creative  functions,  so  that  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether,  if  he  was  differently 
related  to  our  missionary  work,  deeper  and 
broader  plans  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
world  would  not  be  developed  by  our  American 
Methodism,  and,  perhaps,  he  is,  not  In  any  wise 
responsible  for  the  impression  that  our  Church 
exhibits  a  slowness  in  her  missionary  move- 
ments that  is  fairly  open  to  friendly,  but  sharp 
criticism. 

Dr.  Harris  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  the 
Church  as  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. He  has  held  that  office  now  at  four 
different  sessions  of  that  august  body,  begin- 
ning with  the  General  Conference  at  Indian- 
apolis in  1856.  His  predecessors  were  among 
some  of  tbe  best  ministers  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  his  immediate  predecessor  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  our 
Western  ministry,  a  man  of  pleasant,  manners, 
of  adroit  management,  and  fine  clerkly  abili- 
ties, and  yet  our  new  Secretary  commended 
himself  at  once  as  eminently  fitted  for  the  post 
to  which  he  had  been  chosen.  It  requires  such 
a  combination  of  qualities  to  be  a  first-class 
secretary,  for  weeks  together,  of  such  a  body 
as  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  as  are  rarely  found  in  one  person.  En- 
durance, patience,  accuracy,  boldness,  fidelity, 
and  cheerfulness,  permeated  thoroughly  with  a 
certain  intangible  and  Indescribable  something, 
which,  for  the  want  of  a  surer  word,  migh  t  be 
called  tact,  are  some  of  the  requisite  elements 
demanded  of  a  General  Conference  officer,  such 
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as  Dr.  Harris  has  been  since  1856.  The  only 
possible  criticism  that  can  be  fairly  made  con- 
cerning him  is  a  kind  of  brusque  appearance  oc- 
casionally, which,  in  a  moment  of  great  Confer- 
ence excitement,  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the 
Secretary  has  a  consciousness  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  in  hand,  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  any  one  to  doubt,  but  then  all  sensi- 
ble people  know  that  there  are  certain  great 
crises  in  deliberative  assemblies,  when  such 
self-assertion  on  the  part  of  an  officer  helps  to 
calm  the  storm,  and  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to 
tire  efficiency  of  his  office.  Dr.  Harris  has  a 
commanding  presence,  with  a  large,  open, 
genial  face,  a  dark  cast  of  countenance,  and  a 
benignity  of  expression,  which  may  account,  in 
part,  for  his  personal  magnetism.  Of  course  no 
one  can  forecast  his  future,  and  especially  his 
official  future,  but 'it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  he 
will  always  be  a  true  servant  of  the  Church,  no 
matter  where  he  may  be  placed. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 

THERE  are  few  lessons  for  human  beings 
so  deep  and  solemn  as  those  suggested  to 
us  by  the  silent,  steady,  irrevocable  march  of 
lime.  The  years  >seem  to  move  forward  as  if 
impelled  by  an  awful  power,  in  the  presence  of 
which  man  seems  utterly  helpless.  Over  some 
things  he  feels  that  be  has  some  control ;  but 
here  he  is  absolutely  under  a  force  as  immu- 
table as  God,  and  as  irresistible  as  fate.  Yet 
even  the  steady,  onward  progress  of  this  silent, 
resistless,  changeless  thing,  fails  to  make  its 
impression  on  the  thoughtless,  busy  multitude. 
Now  and  then  the  gathering  shades  of  night, 
telling  that  the  day  has  gone,  the  recurrence  of 
a  birthday,  announcing  that  a  year  .has  passed, 
the  somber,  wintery  changes,  as  we  approach 
the  close  of  a  year,  solemnly  indicating  that 
the  world  and  the  whole  generation  are  a  year 
older,  do  arrest  momentarily  even  the  most 
giddy,  and  inspire  a  few  serious  thoughts  in 
even  the  busiest  devotee  of  the  world.  Still 
the  earnest  words  of  St.  James  ring  out  in  our 
day  with  as  solemn  aud  forceful  an  applicability 
as  ever:  "Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  To-day  or 
to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  con- 
tinue there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get 
gain  ;  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
lite  morrow.  For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even 
a  vapor,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanisheth  away.  For  that  ye  ought  to 
say,  If  the  Lord  will  we  shall  live,  and  do 
this,  or  that." 
These  are  the  gain-seekers,  the  worldly- 


minded,  who  make  haste  to  get  rich,  and  who, 
in  their  devotion  to  self-interests  and  self-plans, 
forget  their  dependence  upon  God,  their  in- 
debtedness to  him,  and  the  uncertainty  which 
overhangs  their  life  and  every  thing  which  per- 
tains to  the  future.  Becoming  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  things  of  the  world,  they  lose 
sight  of  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal, 
and,  concentrating  their  thoughts  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  present,  forget  the  interests  of  the 
vast  future.  By  reminding  such  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  God,  and  of  their  blindness  to 
the  future,  and  of  their  own  brief  and  rapid  life, 
the  apostle  would  recall  them  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  themselves,  and  to  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  indebtedness  to  Him  in 
whom  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being. 

Two  faults  are  prominently  apparent  in  the 
busy  world-seeker:  First,  a  forgelfulness  of 
God  and  his  providence,  and,  secondly,  a  for- 
gelfulness of  himself.  He  fails  to  realize  his 
dependence  on  him  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens, 
and  who  ruleth  on  the  earth,  and  consequently 
presumes  on  the  exclusive  management  of  his 
own  affairs.  Many,  indeed,  boast  of  this  feel- 
ing of  freedom  or  independence.  They  do  not 
realize  their  indebtedness  to  Divine  Providence, 
and  consequently  have  no  gratitude  to  God. 
As  a  result  of  this,  they  of  necessity  become 
covetous,  selfish,  bold  and  presuming,  illiberal, 
and  concentrating  their  thoughts  and  affections 
and  efforts  upon  themselves.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  make  a  covetous,  selfish  man,  than  by 
enabling  him  to  throw  off  all  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  God,  and  of  indebtedness  to  him. 
Only  induce  him  to  think  that  he  is  the  master 
of  his  own  destiny,  the  builder  of  his  own  for- 
tune, the  maker  of  his  own  fame — that  lie  is 
the  designer  of  his  own  purposes,  and  the  ex- 
ecutor of  his  own  designs — and  he  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  a  godless,  friendless,  selfish 
miser.  Ceasing  to  regard  God — his  thoughts 
concentrated  on  himself — requiring  an  object 
of  devotion,  he  deifies  himself;  forgetting  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  over- 
looking the  partnership  of  Divine  Providence 
in  all  his  enterprises;  failing  to  see  the  count- 
less instances  in  which  Divine  care  must  cor.ie 
to  his  aid,  and  the  innumerable,  unforeseen, 
and  to  him  uncontrollable  contingencies,  which 
God  must  regulate,  he  not  only  deifies  himself, 
but  to  that  deity  he  brings  all  his  offerings 
of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  He  stands 
alone,  the  maker  of  his  own  position  and  for- 
tune, the  possessor  of  his  own  wealth.  He 
thanks  no  God,  he  implores  no  providence,  he 
claims  no  friend,  he  feels  no  obligation,  he 
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exercises  no  charity.  What  claim  has  the  cause 
of  God  on  him?  He  is  without  God  iu  the 
world.  What  claim  has  humanity?  He  asks 
no  providence.  What  claim  has  charity  ?  He 
is  above  all  obligations. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  paradox  that  he  who 
has  become  so  supremely  selfish — who  has,  in- 
deed, deified  himself ;  who  has  become,  through 
bis  forgetfulness  of  God  and  his  providence, 
his  own  idol,  bis  own  god,  and  who  brings 
every  offering,  every  sacrifice,  every  trophy  of 
an  active  life,  to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  his  own 
self-worship— should  yet  in  this  strange  infatu- 
ation forget  his  real  self.  And  yet  it  is  true. 
There  is  no  man  who  more  completely  forgets 
himself  than  the  covetous  self-idolater,  the 
gain-seeker,  and  the  worldling.  And  this  is 
not  only  true,  but  it  is  natural,  it  is  philosoph- 
ical; it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Look  at  it  for 
a  moment  in  actual  life.  Take  first  that  ever- 
busy  worldling,  that  devotee  of  pride  and  pleas- 
ure, that  worshiper  of  sense,  who  devotes  the 
day  and  penetrates  far  into  the  night  to  secure 
the  gay  pleasures  of  the  world.  He  forgets 
God,  yields  him  no  obedience,  and  acknowl- 
edges no  dependence.  Yet  he  has  a  god,  for 
he  has  become  a  god  to  himself.  His  worship 
asks  for  no  self-denial,  and  he  exercises  none. 
Every  impulse  is  indulged,  every  sense  is  grati- 
fied. Beauty  is  sought  for  the  eye,  music  for 
the  ear;  the  air  is  made  redolent  with  per- 
fumes, the  table  is  burdened  with  the  choicest 
viauds  for  his  taste;  he  clothes  himself  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  gathers  around  him 
articles  of  the  softest  texture  and  most  delicate 
fiber.  He  builds  a  mansion  in  which  to  set  up 
his  dagon,  and  garnishes  it  with  gold,  and 
marble,  and  plate,  and  jewels,  and  brings  into 
it  wery-day  offerings  of  beauty,  pleasure,  and 
wealth,  gathered  from  all  the  world.  For  whom 
are  all  these  efforts  ?  For  himself.  To  whom 
is  yielded  all  this  worship?  To  himself.  Who, 
then,  will  say  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  self- 
seeking  and  self-serving,  he  has  forgotten  him- 
self? All  of  us  will  say  so.  All  of  us  can  see 
that  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  for  the  real  self; 
that  these  are  all  offerings  made  at  the  shrine 
of  an  imaginary  being,  provisions  made  for  a 
mere  creature  of  sense,  who  has  eyes  for  beauty, 
ears  for  sound,  a  palate  for  tastes,  and  a  body 
for  sensual  gratifications.  But  what  is  here  for 
the  real  self,  for  the  true  being,  for  the  immortal 
man  ?  Nothing.  The  devotee  bows  with  faith- 
ful worship  before  his  idol,  under  the  delusion 
that  it  is  himself,  forgetting  that  his  real  self  is 
a  spiritual  and  deathless  being. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  world-seeking, 
covetous  idolater.    He  is  bent  on  being  rich. 
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He  is  forgetting  God,  and  is  unmindful  of  his 
providence.  He  lays  out  his  own  plans  and 
executes  his  own  designs ;  and  as  truly  as  the 
needle  turns  to  the  pole,  so  truly  do  all  his 
plans  and  designs  concentrate  upon  himself. 
This  is  right,  for  he  has  become  his  own  idol, 
and  a  worshiper  of  himself.  See  how  faithfully 
he,  too,  serves  his  god ;  how  every  thing  tends 
to  promote  the  interests  of  self,  to  increase  the 
possessions  of  self ;  with  what  religious  faith- 
fulness he  brings  each  new  treasure  as  an  offer- 
ing to  self;  how  each  new  enterprise  points 
to  self-aggrandizement !  He  rises  early  and  sits 
up  late,  he  plunges  more  deeply  into  business, 
he  enters  into  new  speculations,  he  lays  out 
new  and  enlarged  plans  for  each  coming  year, 
he  makes  perilous  voyages,  enlarges  his  store, 
pulls  down  his  old  barns  and  builds  greater, 
advances  his  prices,  withholds  and  reduces  the 
prices  of  labor,  becomes  close  and  miserly  in 
his  purchases,  heeds  no  charities,  turns  the 
poor  away  empty,  speculates  upon  the  necessi- 
ties of  hi*  neighbor — and  all  for  self;  and  as  a 
result  of  all  his  toil,  which  he  complacently 
calls  diligence,  of  his  self-devotion,  which  be 
calls  prudence,  of  his  avarice,  which  he  calls 
providence,  of  his  meanness,  which  he  calls 
economy,  he  brings  his  nightly  deposit  into  the 
bank,  credited  to  the  account  of  self,  and  offered 
as  a  whole  burnt-offering  to  the  object  of  his 
worship— SELF. 

After  all  this  faithfulness  and  devotion,  can 
we  say  that  this  man,  too,  is  forgetful  of  him- 
self? Yes.  Of  his  real  self  he  seldom  thinks, 
except  when  circumstances  thrust  before  him 
this  being  to  whom  he  is  almost  a  stranger. 

But  who  is  this  self  that  receives  from  the 
worldling  and  the  world-seeker  this  faithful 
homage  and  devotion?  Can  it  be  that  being 
that,  like  a  vapor,  appeareth  for  a  little  while 
and  then  vanisheth  away  ?  Can  it  be  that  spir- 
itual and  immortal  being  whose  true  life  is  be- 
yond the  grave? — whose  true  happiness  springs 
from  things  spiritual  and  divine? — whose  true 
treasures  are  the  fadeless  crown  and  the  im- 
mortal joys  of  an  eternal  life?  The  self  that 
the  worldling  and  the  world-seeker  worship  is  a 
false,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  an  imaginary 
being.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  being  made  for 
pleasure,  in  tile  other  a  being  for  possession. 
The  worldling's  self  is  a  sensual  being,  into 
the  idea  of  which  death,  and  spirit,  and  im- 
mortality never  enters — a  being  of  sight,  and 
sound,  and  taste,  and  feeling,  whose  highest 
good,  whose  greatest  happiness,  whose  only 
interest  is  to  be  amused  and  pleased.  For  this 
false  and  imaginary  being  he  lives  and  labors ; 
for  it  he  forgets  God  and  overlooks  his  provi- 
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dence ;  yea,  and  in  it  he  forget*  himself.  The 
self  of  the  world-seeker  is  a  more  substantial, 
but  less  beautiful  being  Uian  the  one  we  have 
contemplated.  It  is  a  being  of  many  wants, 
and  cares,  and  anxieties,  surrounded  by  many 
dangers,  and  threatened  by  many  contingencies. 
It  is  a  being  that  has  appetite  and  wants  food — 
must  have  raiment,  a  house  to  dwell  in—«s  in 
danger  of  sickness,  is  in  dread  of  poverty,  has 
misgivings  of  a  dreary  old  age,  and  forebodings 
of  want  and  suffering ;  but  into  this  strange  and 
formidable  being  there  enters  no  idea  of  death, 
spirit,  and  immortality. 

How  unlike  either  of  these  beings  is  man's 
feal  self!  A  dying  creature,  whose  life  is  but  a 
vapor  !  A  being  of  soul,  of  mind,  of  heart;  a 
being  of  spiritual  wants  and  an  immortal  des- 
tiny; a  being  of  a  brief  and  rapid  probation, 
yet  long  enough  to  win  eternal  life!  Go  to 
now,  ye  forgetters  of  God  and  his  providence— - 
ye  that  in  fancied  independence  say,  "  To-mor- 
row we  will  go  into  such  a  city  and  spend  there 
a  year,  and  buy,  and' sell,  and  get  gain,"  forget- 
ting that  you  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the 
morrow,  and  that  your  life  is  but  a  vapor,  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  while,  and  then  vanisheth 
away. 

However  easily  the  devotee  of  pleasure  and 
sensual  enjoyment  may  delude  himself  into  the 
belief  of  his  freedom  and  independence — free- 
dom we  mean*  from  moral  restraint  and  in- 
dependence of  God — and  however  much  the 
covetous  thirster  after  wealth  may  persuade 
himself  into  a  forgetfulnesa  of  God  and  his 
providence,  and  a  consequent  disregard  of  his 
will,  none  of  these  can  persuade  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  masters  of  the 
future,  on  which  they  presume  so  largely.  That 
they  are  ignorant  of  what  shall  be  on  the  mor- 
row— that  time  is  not  a  treasure  placed  at  their 
disposal  and  under  their  control,  is  a  truth  so 
apparent  to  themselves  that  they  need  only  to 
be  reminded  of  it,  to  (eel  its  weight  and  the 
power  of  its  condemnation  on  their  selfish  and 
thoughtless  lives.  True,  they  do  not  like  to  be 
reminded  of  it  They  do  sot  like  to  hear  that 
that  future  on  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
presuming  so  much,  is  an  imaginary  tiling, 
whose  very  existence  is  uncertain — merely  a 
supposed  or  anticipated  duration*  over  one  sin- 
gle moment  of  which  they  have  no  control. 
Such  truths  as  these  shake  their  independence, 
interfere  with  their  large  designs  and  plans 
which  penetrate  so  far  into  that  future,  and 
bring  them  to  a  remembrance  of  that  God  who 
alone  holds  in  his  possession  and  under  his 
control  that  vast  futurity,  the  moments  of  which 
he  deals  out  at  his  pleasure  to  his  creatures. 


No  other  truth  brings  us  like  this  to  a  reali- 
zation of  our  dependence  on  God.  Tell  as 
tlut  our  lives  came  from  God,  we  may  answer. 
No  matter,  we  live.  Tell  us  that  health  is  the 
gift  of  God,  we  may  reply,  No  matter,  we  are 
well.  Tell  the  seeker  or  the  possessor  of  this 
world's  goods,  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  and  he 
only  remembers  that  industry,  and  diligence, 
and  economy  have  gathered  for  him  a  fortune- 
Tell  him  of  his  dependence  on  God  and  his 
providence,  and  his.  mind  only  reverts  to  bis 
business,  to  his  nouses  and  lands,  his  deposits 
and  his  bonds,  as  the  means  of  his  independ- 
ence in  the  present,  and  as  his  security  for  the 
contingencies  of  the  future.  But  tell  him  that 
he  knoweth  not  what  shall  be  on,  the  morrow ; 
tell  him  that  time  is  not  under  his  control ;  tell 
him  that  this  treasure  is  dealt  out  to  him  mo- 
ment by  moment,  and  to  what  then  will  his 
pride  and  independence  resort?  Can  he  reply, 
No  matter,  I  have  it?  No;  he  has  not  a  mo- 
ment but  this  present  instant,  which  flies  away 
with  such  lightning  swiftness  we  have  not  time 
to  say  "  it  is  ours,"  till  it  is  gone,  and  we  need 
another.  Can  he  say  that  by  his  industry,  his 
toil,  bis  economy,  he  will  gather  it  up  in  store? 
No;  God  gives  it,  but  in  particles  so  small 
and  delicate  that  they  perish  in  the  using.  Can 
he  say  I  have  much  of  it  laid  up  in  store  for 
many  days?  No;  time  can  not  be  treasured  or 
laid  up  in  store.  God  gives  it  for  the  present, 
and  each  moment  as  it  is  used  is  destroyed.  It 
may  not  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  nor  invested 
in  property.  It  is  not  ours — it  never  was  ours. 
God  lent  it  for  our  good — we  used  it,  and  be 
withdrew  it  again  into  his  own  eternity. 

Here,  then,  O  seqsual  worldling — here,  then, 
covetous  idolaters — here,  then,  ye  makers  of 
your  own  fortunes,  ye  independent  designers 
and  executors  of  your  own  schemes — here  God 
brings  you  into  contact  with  himself;  here  he 
reminds  you  of  your  dependence  on  him.  Here 
your  first  and  greatest  want — here  the  very  basis 
of  all  your  pleasures  and  of  all  your  schemes — 
time— that  treasure  without  which  all  your 
pleasures  and  plans  fall  lifeless  to  the  ground — 
TIME  is  above  and  beyond  you  1  To-morrow  is 
God's,  not  yours.  You  can  not  make  a  single 
moment,  you  can  not  grasp  a  single  instant 
from  that  boundless  future,  yon  can  hot  recall  a 
siagle  second  from  the  past,  you  can  not  lay  up 
in  store  one  single  day !  Here  God  rules,  and 
God  only.  Here,  at  the  very  basis  of  your  life, 
at  the  very  root  of  all  your  joys,  and  hopes,  and 
purposes,  and  possessions,  you  are  dependent 
on  God.  You'  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the 
morrow.    It  is  with  God  atone  to  say,  "Thou 
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fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee,"  or  to  grant  the  commission,  "  Let  him 
alone  another  year,  and  if  be  bear  fruit,  well ; 
but  if  not,  then  after  that  thou  shalt  cat  him 
down."  It  is  Iris  to  grant  you  to-morrow,  or  to 
withhold  it,  and  all  your  might  and  ingenuity 
can  not  seize  from  his  grasp  a  moment,  nor  can 
any  of  your  designs  or  schemes  be  projected  a 
ttBgle  instant  beyond  his  will  and  pleasure. 
Here  every  moment  God  says  absolutely  to 
every  creature,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  further,"  and.  encircles  within  the  sweep  of 
his  own  will  every  living  soul.  By  this  truth 
the  apostle  would  recall  us  to  a  remembrance 
of  our  dependence  on  God:  "  Ye  oagbt  to  say, 
if  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or 
that" 
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THAT  Rossini  was  fond  of  macaroni  is  not 
strange,  since  he  was  born  at  Pesaro,  and 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  baker  there  ; 
nor  is  it  more  so  that  Kant  especially  liked 
turnips  with  bacon,  and  pease  and  dried  fruit 
with  pigs'  feet,  for  he  was  a  native  of  Konigs- 
berg.  Englishmen  know  how  to  value  not  only 
long  sheep's  wool,  but  juicy  mutton  also ;  con- 
sequently Bulwer  attributes  to  the  latter  anti- 
spasmodic, and,  after  a  violent  passion,  a  tran- 
quilising  virtue.  Leasing,  the  Saxon,  would 
have  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mesa  of  lintel 
pottage,  in  spite  of  Esau.  Ktopstock  always 
wished  for  truffle-pies,  trout  and  salmon,  which 
be  probably  learned  to  know  and  like  on  his 
father's  estate  in  Mansfield,  Wieland,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Frenchman  among  Germans, 
preferred  cakes  and  pastry,  "tor  when  two 
Frenchmen  meet,  then  must  there  be  dainties 
and  sweetmeats." 

I  knew  a  celebrated  statesman  of  Baden, 
father  of  the  tariff  union,  who  was  absolutely 
able  to  work  only  in  bis  dressing-gown,  felt 
shoes,  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  many  a  pleasant  incident  with  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Grand  Duke.  Haydn  ap- 
peared, early  in  the  morning,  in  full  toilet,  so 
that  he  had  only  to  take  his  hat  and  cane  in 
going  out,  and  whenever  he  undertook  a  great 
composition  be  bad  his  best  clothes  brought 
out,  put  them  on,  and  placed  the  ring  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  upon  his  finger.  So  adorned, 
he  sat  each  forenoon  at  his  writing-table,  and 
composed  one  immortal  sheet  after  another. 
What  a  contrast  to  Beethoven,  who,  in  the 
hours  of  his  deepest  meditation,  strode  through 
his  room  in  complete  n*giig4 ;  now  and  then 
stepped  to  his  writing-table  to  make  notes,  then, 
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again,  placed  himself  at  his  wash-basin,  poured 
one  pitcher  of  water  after  another  over  his 
hands,  without  remarking  that  he  already  stood 
like  a  dock  in  water,  meanwhile  alternately 
humming  and  howling,  then,  with  rolling  eyes, 
or  fixed,  staring  countenance,  going  to  the 
piano.  Buffou  never  wrote  except  in  embroid- 
ered court-dress,  and  with  laced. cuffs.  Virginia 
d'Ancelot  draws  on  perfumed  gloves  whenever 
she  seizes  her  pen.  Certain  odors  do,  in  fact, 
serve  to  put  the  brain  into  a.  kind  of  narcotic 
state,  and  the  little  anecdote  is  well  known  to 
all,  how  Goetlie  went,  one  day,  to  visit  Schiller, 
and.  when  he  found  him  not  at  home,  took  a 
place  at  his  work-table,  but  was  soon  seized  by 
a  miserable  indisposition,  which  increased  to 
faintness.  At  last  Goethe  remarked  that  out 
of  a  .drawer  near  him  proceeded  a  fatal  odor  of 
decayed  ,  apples,  whereupon  he  went  to  the 
window  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  but  Schiller's 
wife  told  the  astonished,  and  indeed  much  more 
healthful-natured  poet,  that  the  drawer  must 
always  be  filled  with  decayed  apples;  that  such 
an  atmosphere  was  favorable  to  Schiller,  and 
he  could  live  and  work  in  no  other.  Socrates 
could  so  bury  himself  in  his  thoughts  that 
sometimes  be  remained  standing  in  the  same 
place,  lost  in  reflection,  hours  together.  Rous- 
seau found  his  best  thoughts  when  he  went 
botanizing  in  full  sunshine;  in  like  manner, 
Roderick  Benedix  can  work  only  in  Summer, 
when  he  can  reflect  upon  his  thoughts  and 
plans  in  long  and  lonely  walks ;  and  Jacob 
Grimm  says,  "I  have  often  experienced  that, 
when  remote  paths  led  me  over  meadow  and 
field,  good  ideas  came  to  me  even  under  my 
quickened  pace ;  if,  at  home,  doubts  had  any- 
where remained,  they  were  suddenly  resolved 
during  my  reflection  while  walking."  Milton,  on 
the  contrary,  seldom  wrote  in  Summer,  while 
Kant,  in  directions  how  to  become  master  of 
one's  morbid  feelings,  counsels  especially 
against  thiukiug  vigorously  while  walking,  be- 
cause in  doing  so  one  recreates  far  less.  But, 
in  fact,  the  action  of  the  mind  is  frequently  sus- 
tained by  some  such  mechanical  by-work  ;  as, 
for  instance,  Laplace,  while  at  work,  played 
with  a  ball  of  thread,  which  must  be  given  into 
his  hand  at  the  right  lime  by  bis  servants  ;  or 
Madame  de  Sugl,  the  celebrated  conversation- 
ist, always  while  speaki  ng  twirled  a  flower,  or  a 
pencil,  between  her  fingers — even  the  thread  of 
discourse  was  broken  if  this  were  wanting; 
even  Kant's  delivery  was  interrupted  when,  on 
Uie  coat  of  the  student  opposite,  a  button  was 
lacking. 

A  mathematician  in  GSUingen  once  laid  a 
wager  to  solve  a  problem  in  the  higher  analysis 
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while  twelve  drums  were  beating  before  his 
door.  In  the  sensitiveness  to  outward  disturb- 
ances individuals  are  very  different,  yet  this 
sensitiveness  more  frequently  exists  than  other- 
wise; hence  the  predilection  for  night-work. 
Dickens  wrote  on  the  M  Chimes  "  a  whole  month 
long,  entirely  shut  away  from  the  outer  world  ; 
he  was,  before  he  wrote  the  word  "  end,"  as  he 
himself  reports,  as  thin  as  a  murderer.  Yet 
Dickens  also  was  a  night-moth  when  his  imag- 
ination was  wrestling  in  the  birth-throes  of  a 
new  novel.  Then  he  wandered  about  at  night 
in  strange  passages,  seeking  rest,  and  finding 
It  not.  Milton  went  regularly  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock,  yet  he  frequently  began  then  his  poet- 
ical musings,  when' he  rang  for  his  daughter,  or 
amanuensis,  to  write  down  instantly  his  verses. 
Byron  composed  his  Don  Juan  at  night,  In  com- 
pany with  gin  and  water.  Francois  Endes  de 
Me  Leary,  historiographer  of  France,  made  for 
himself  during  the  day  an  artificial  night;  in 
his  rooms  reigned  continually  the  deepest  dark- 
ness, and  When  friends  visited  him,  he  lighted 
them  to  the  door  at  the  clear  midday.  The 
speeches  of  Demosthenes,  as  is  known,  smelled 
of  lamp-oil,  and  the  owl  of  Minerva  served  the 
Athenians,  therefore,  for  the  symbol  of  deep, 
unwearied  study,  because  she  first  began  her 
flight  at  the  breaking  dawn,  "Nackt  muss  es 
sein,  wo  Friedlands  Sterne  strahlen." 

Though  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise" 
may  bring  to  a  man  health  and  wealth,  yet 
Wisdom  does  not  seem  to  be  favorable  to  It. 
When  the  children  of  the  earth  rest,  she  soars 
on  solitary  pinions  up  to  heaven. 


MENTAL  INDEPENDENCE. 

WE  love  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  ideas 
and  opinions  which  we  have  acquired 
are  the  emanations  of  our  own  unaided  intel- 
lect Yet  this  is,  doubtless,  farther  from  the 
truth  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  It  can  not, 
indeed,  be  denied  that  every  idea  must  be  orig- 
inated by  some  one,  and  even  that  the  same  idea 
may  be  original  to  many  different  individuals, 
for,  by  using  the  same  premises,  many  would 
necessarily  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  But 
what  we  would  positively  assert  is  simply  this, 
that  by  far  the  great  majority  of  mankind  spend 
their  whole  lives  without  acquiring  a  single 
idea  for  which  they  are  not  indebted  to  others. 

It  is  a  doctrine  held  by  .Bacon,  and  later  by 
Coleridge  and  others,  that  all  knowledge  is  in- 
destructible ;  that  by  the  operation  of  certain 
fixed  laws,  every  thought  of  our  whole  past  ex- 
istence may  be  restored.   We  are  incessantly, 


and  sometimes  almost  unconsciously,  receiving 
into  the  mind  thoughts  and  opinions  from  oth- 
ers; we  can  not  help  it  if  we  try.  They  are 
continually  pouring  in  upon  us  on  all  conceiva- 
ble subjects,  from  the  press,  from  the  public 
speaker,  and  from  daily  converse  with  all  we 
meet  The  sources  whence  we  derive  these 
ideas  may  be  temporarily  absent  from  the  mind, 
or,  at  least,  the  connection  between  the  idea' 
and  its  source  lost  sight  of,  and,  as  we  forget 
nothing,  these  thoughts  and  opinions  will  return 
to  us,  suggested  perhaps  by  some  trivial  circum- 
stance, and  of  course  will  naturally  lead  us  to 
infer  that  they  are  purely  our  own.  We  fre- 
quently, light  upon  sentiments  in  the  produc- 
tions of  others,  which  we  had  before  proclaimed 
with  comforting  assurance  of  perfect  originality, 
and,  while  delighted  to  find  our  views  confirmed 
by  others,  do  not  even  think  that  both  may  have 
come  from  the  same  original  source. 

But  whence  are  derived  all  the  ideas  which 
meet  us  on  every  side?  Doubtless  not  from 
one,  or  a  thousand  sources,  but  perhaps  from 
nearly  as  many  as  there  are  distinct  ideas.  An 
Aristotle,  a  Newton,  a  Bacon,  a  Kepler,  a  Har- 
vey, a  Franklin,  or  a  Fulton,  spends  his  whole 
life  investigating  some  favorite  subject,  and 
thus,  by  his  persistent  efforts,  is  born  an  opin- 
ion, or  principle,  hitherto  unknown.  This  is 
heralded  to  the  world,  and  thus  becomes  the 
common  property  of  all.  In  this  manner  are 
ideas,  from  time  to  time,  promulgated,  till  the 
world  is  filled  with  "thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,"  collected  from  the  exhaust- 
less  store-house  of  the  past.  And,  owing  to  the 
natural  indolence  of  our  constitution,  it  is  far 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  shook!  ap- 
propriate to  ourselves  ideas  already  existing, 
than  that  we  should  go  back  to  first  principles 
to  acquire  them. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  mental  inde- 
pendence, according  to  its  popular  acceptation, 
is  by  no  means  a  dream  of  fancy.  That  the 
repository  of  thought  has  been  exhausted  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  admitted.  Though 
great  have  been  the  conquests  of  mind  in  the 
past,  its  triumphs  for  the  future  are  not  to  be 
circumscribed.  The  propagators  of  new  prin- 
ciples have  ever  been  ridiculed,  calumniated, 
and  persecuted  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  their  times ;  yet  the  truths  which 
they  labored  to  establish  have  surmounted  all 
opposition,  and  now  stand  as  beacon  lights  to 
the  world.  Occurrences,  which  were  once 
looked  upon  as  little  less  than  miracles,  are 
now  but  natural  phenomena,  which  a  mere  tyro 
can  explain  ;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  phenom- 
ena continually  exhibited  all  about  us  which  we 
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do  no(  even  perceive,  much  less  understand, 
but  which  il  is  the  office  of  independent  thought 
to  discover,  investigate,  and  explain.  We  are 
frequently  reminded  that  "  secret  things  belong 
to  God,"  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  pry  into 
those  tilings  which  he  has  not  revealed ;  but  it 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  we  have  been  endowed 
with  powers  of.  inquiry  and  investigation,  and 
irresistible  desires  for  knowledge,  without  op- 
portunities of  employing  and  gratifying  these 
principles  of  our  nature. 

Revolutions  and  reformations,  the  result  of 
free  and  honest  inquiry,  are  the  great  hope  of 
progress  to  the  world ;  every  one  of  these,  in 
Church  and  State,  has  made  tlie  world  richer, 
wiser,  and  better,  and  left  it  on  far  higher  van- 
tage-ground. And  there  are  revolutions  yet  to 
take  place  ;  the  rotten  foundations  of  our  pres- 
ent political  fabrics  but  too  clearly  indicate  this. 
The  Church,  too,  must  have  yet  other  reforma- 
tions, till  its  great  end  shall  be,  not  to  oppose 
sect  to  sect  and,  doctrine  to  doctrine,  but  to 
unite  into  one  mighty  host,  whose  glorious  and 
exclusive  work  shall  be  to  subdue  the  powers  of 
sin  and  to  evangelize  the  world.  And  the  ar- 
bitrary laws  of  popular  custom  need  to  be  com- 
pletely revolutionized,  and  so  modified  as  to 
leave  every  individual  free  to  think,  and-  speak, 
and  act,  as  his  own  conscience  and  unbiased 
judgment  may  dictate,  without  fear  of  losing 
caste  or  reputation. 

The  field  of  intellectual  achievement  opens 
to  indefinite  extent  on  every  side,  and  he  who 
is  willing  to  leave  the  old  beaten  paths— to  turn 
out  of  the  ruts  which  other  men  have  made- 
lias  a  career  of  glory  and  usefulness  before  him 
to  which  the  past  can  furnish  no  shadow  of 
comparison.  He  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
collection  of  opinions  and  principles  already 
within  his  reach,  nor  must  he  accept  these  as 
true  without  impartial  and  careful  investigation. 
He  must  not  believe  a  thing  is  true  simply 
because  his  father  believed  it  and  he  was  born 
and  bred  in  the  same  belief,  nor  because  the 
opposite  idea  may  chance  to  be  repugnant  to 
his  preconceived  notions  and  habits  of  thought; 
this  is  a  species  of  unmanly  servility,  unbecom- 
ing to  these,  days  of  independent  inquiry.  It  is 
by  no  means  conclusive  proof  that  a  doctrine 
is  true  because  past  generations  of  men  have 
considered  it  indisputable.  The  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem of  astronomy  was  fully  believed  in  for  a 
score  of  centuries,  and  afterward  found  to  be 
fallacious ;  and  it  is  evea  so  with  Romanism  and 
Mohammedism:  and  we  know  not  how  many 
favorite  theories-  of  the  present  day  will  be 
swept  away -by  the  advancing  floods  of  intel- 
lectual progress. 


We  are  told  that  the  young  eagle,  at  a  proper 
age,,  is  driven  from  the  eyrie,  and  thus  com- 
pelled to  fly  or  perish ;  and  so  the  mind,  if 
early  left  free  from  external  dependencies,  will 
soar  away  in  the  regions  of  thought  and  attain 
a  loftiness  of  flight  otherwise  inconceivable. 


THE  STAR  ALGOL. 


WE  read  of  Adam  that  he  gave  names  to 
all  living  things.  This  process  is  not 
completed,  though  it  has  lost  its  pleasures.  If 
a  fortunate  observer  discover  a  new  planet,  he 
can  only  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  classical  dic- 
tionary, and  do  homage  to  some  long-forgotten 
deity,  whose  name  has  filled  up  a  halting  line 
of  Ovid  ;  or,  in  other  sciences,  he  may  immor- 
talize a  friend,  and  Tompkinsoniana  serves  to 
distinguish  some  new  species.  But,  at  first, 
man  named,  fettered  by  no  such  rules.  A  ready 
fancy  transferred  the  word  .of  daily  use  to  the 
skies.  The  clouds  were  tlie  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  sun,  stolen  by  the  sly  tlrief  twilight,  who, 
on  the  return  of  the  god  shooting  with  golden 
arrows,  was  compelled  to  restore  the  prey.  Con- 
fusion, indeed,  arose  in  after-times.  The  clus- 
ter of  the  Plough,  with  its  seven  stars,  soon 
won  a  title  meaning  "  the  bright ;"  and  as  the 
shiny-coated,  quickly  gliding  bear  obtained  it 
too,  when  the  word  grew  obsolete,  the  link  was 
dropped ;  and  to  restore  it,  the  poets  feigned 
the  tale  of  the  fair,  though  frail  Callisto  dogged 
by  the  implacable  Juno. 

The  twins  doubtless  won  their  title  in  early 
times;  not  till  later  did  they  become  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of  Leda.  With  but 
little  to  build  on,  the  poets  feigned  much.  Per- 
haps the  most  complicated  results  of  their  toils 
is  the  story  of  Andromeda  which  they  read 
in.  the  heavens.  There,  Andromeda  is  seen 
chained  to  the  rock.  Below,  the  whale  or  sea- 
monster  hastens  to  devour.  Above,  nearer  the 
pole,  her  parents,  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia,  in 
agony  await  the  end.  But  Pegasus  has  has- 
tened up,  and  his  rider,  Perseus,  with  uplifted 
sword,  is  about  to  slay  the  monster.  In  his 
left  hand  he  holds  tlie  Gorgon's  head,  the  prize 
of  his  former  victory.  This  head,  with  hissing 
serpents  for  hair,  and  literally  petrifying  all  be- 
holders, is  marked  by  a  bright  star.  So  figured, 
when  the  Arabs  took  up  the  study  of  the  heav- 
ens, they  named  it  Al  Ghul,  the  ghoul  or  demon, 
in  and  the  form  Algol  tlie  name  is  still  preserved. 

This  star  well  deserves  notice.  Few  things, 
generally  speaking,  are  more  striking  than  the 
changelessness  of  the  heavens.  All  that  the 
perfect  man  of  Uz  saw  of  human  greatness  in 
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his  day  has  long  since  passed  away  ;  but  the 
Pleiades  shine  now  as  they  then  shone,  their 
sweet  influences  heralding  the  Spring.  We 
hardly  wonder  that  Aristotle,  regarding  the 
changelessness  of  the  stars,  fancied  (hey  were 
formed  of  some  quintessence,  some  substance 
other  than  the  four  elements  of  this  world, 
which  are  ever  undergoing  change.  Yet,  even 
in  the  stars,  changes  have  been  detected ;  some 
new  ones  have  appeared,  others  have  waned 
and  disappeared.  Such  facts  suggest  catastro- 
phes, but  nothing  akin  to  the  regular  changes 
of  our  world.  But  Algol  is  an  exception. 
Usually,  it  appears  as  a  bright  star  of  the  sec- 
ond magnitude.  Not  far  to  (he  south  is  a  star 
of  the  fourth  magnitude.  If  carefully  aad  con- 
stantly watched,  the  bright  steady  light  of  Algol 
is  seen  to  lessen.  For  sdme  three  and  a  half 
hours  this  waning  continues,  till  Algol  is  no 
brighter  than  its  tittle  neighbor.  For  some  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  the  eye  can  detect  no  change ; 
and  then,  as  gradually  as  before  it  waned,  Algol 
resumes  its  usual  brightness.  For  seme-  two 
and  a  half  days,  the  light  continues  steady,  after 
which  the  same  strange  eclipse  again  occurs. 
Such  a  change  is  not  easy  to  detect ;  many  a 
casual  glance  may  be  turned  on  the  star  before 
it  is  seen  in  its  eclipse;  the  chances,  in  fact, 
are,  roughly,  twenty  to  one  against  our  so  see- 
ing it. 

Thousands  of  times  had  Hits  star  thus  pleaded 
kinship  with  our  revolving  system  ere  the  eye 
of  man  caught  and  read  the  lesson.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  more  than 
one  observer  had  detected  some  variation  in  the 
light  of  the  star;  but  it  was  not  till  1782  that 
Goodricke,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
several  simitar  phenomena,  announced  the  true 
law  of  the  variation  of  Algol's  light.  At  the 
same  time  he  suggested'  the  probable  cause. 
He  supposed  Algol  a  sun  like  our  own,  to  have 
revolving  round  it  a  large  planet,  which,  period- 
ically passing  between  us  and  Algol,  cut  off 
part  of  its  light.  The  three  and  a  half  hours 
of  gradual  diminution  of  light  is  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  dark  body  of  the  planet  is  slowly 
advancing  on  to  the  fun  disc  of  Algol.  When 
the  light  is  least,  the  planet  is  completely  pro- 
jected upon  the  disc  of  Algol,  and  is  passing 
from  one  side  of  that  disc  to  the  other  ;  the 
gradual  increase  of  light  marks  its  gradual 
passage  off  the  disc.  Algol,  Indeed,  is  removed 
to  such  a  distance  that  we  see  no  disc  even  in 
the  best  telescopes,  only  the  varying  brightness, 
which  evidently  depends-  on  the  proportion'  of 
Algol's  disc  which  is  not  eclipsed.  If  the  disc 
of  the  planet  were  half  that  of  Algol,  half  Al- 
gol's light  would  be  eclipsed  by  the  planet 


Reckoning,  then,  by  the  amount  of  light  Algol 
gives  when  full  and  when  eclipsed,  it  is  found 
that  the  planet  obscures  17-24  of  the  disc  of 
Algol ;  or,  if  the  disc  of  Algol  be  represented 
by  24,  that  of  the  planet  would  be  17.  Geome- 
try shows  us  from  this  that  their  diameters  will 
be  about  as  49  to  41,  or  nearly  as  5  to  4.  Thus, 
this  attendant  planet  will  have  4-5  (lie  diameter 
of  Algol.  Jupiter  is  but  1- 10  the  diameter  of 
>he  sun.  We  have,  then,  a  wide  departure  from 
the  analogy  of  our  system.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  systems  in  which  a  single 
center  is  replaced  by  two  or  more  suns  revolv- 
ing round  each  other,  so  that  the  idea  of  a 
giant  satellite  Is  not  untenable. 

Were  we  near  enough  to  Algol,  we  should, 
after  seeing  his  fait  clear  disc  for  a  while,  notice 
on  one  side  a  slight  notch  appear,  which  wonld 
gradually  enlarge,  and  reduce  the  disc  of  Algol 
to  a  horseshoe  crescent,  the  horns  of  which 
would  slowly  advance  till  they  met.  Then  the 
black  disc  would  slowly  move  across'  the  orb  of 
Algol,  forming  an  annular  eclipse,  till  the  horse- 
sltoe  crescent  is  again  formed,  the  horns  sepa- 
rate— there  Is  but  a  piece,  as  it  were,  bitten  out— 
H  lessens,  and  Algol  is  as  bright  again  as  ever. 
Eyes  of  ours  will  never  see  this,  yet  h  is  as  real 
to  us  as  much  we  see. 

Not  only  does  the  variation  of  light  enable 
us  to  compare  the  size  of  Algol  and  its  attend- 
ant, but  the  time  during  which  it  varies  helps 
us  to  estimate  their  distance  apart  If  we  stand 
by  a  large  water-wheel,  each  paddle-board  bur- 
ries  past  our  eyes,  but  the  shaft  itself  seems  to 
revolve  very  slowly.  All  parts  of  the,  wheel  are 
indeed  turning  at  the  same  rate,  but  the  time 
during  which  they  are  in  our  line  of  sight  de- 
pends on  their  distance  from  the  axis.  So,  too, 
with  Algol's  attendant.  If  it  be  close  to  him 
as  it  revolves  round  Algol,  it  wiH  appear  to 
cross  his  disc  slowly  5  if  it  be  far  off,  it  will  ap- 
pear to  hurry  across  it.  Now,  for  about  a  tenth 
of  the  time  occupied  in  one  revolution-  round 
Algol,  his  attendant  planet  is  passing  across 
his  disc  This  enables  us  to  calculate  their  dis- 
tance apart  The  radii  of  Algol  and  bis  attend- 
ant, and  their  distance  apart,  are  about  as  -the 
numbers  40,  41,  and  380.  On  what  scale  the 
system  is  constructed  we  can  not  tell,  probably 
on  a  far  grander  one  than  our  own.  To  take  as 
an  illustration*  If  Algol  be  49,000,000  of  miles 
m  diameter — not  at  all  an  impossible  supposi- 
tion— his  attendant  planet  would  be  41,000,000 
of  mites  in  diameter,  ami  their  distance  apart 
would  be  some  280,000,000  of  miles. 

The  reader  may  wonder  at  our  interest  in 
these  numbers,  and  imagine  it  would  matter 
little  what  they  were.   They,  however,  afford  a 
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very  striking  proof  of  the  tlteory  before  given 
respecting  (he  variability  of  Algol's  light. 

The  prism  of  glass  has  told  us,  strange  in- 
deed as  it  seems,  that  iron,  sodium,  hydrogen, 
most,  in  fact,  of  the  substances  composing  our 
globe,  exist  In  the  sun  and  in  the  almost  im- 
measurably distant  stars.  In  many  stellar  sys- 
tems we  have  full  proof  that  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion which  regulates  our  system  regulates  them. 
We  are  thus  justified  in  assuming  a  dose  anal- 
ogy between  fixed  stars  and  our  own  sun. 
Take,  for  instance,  density.  Density  means 
the  amount  of  matter  contained  in  a  given 
space.  Thus,  if  a  bale  of  cotton  be  compressed 
into  half  its  bulk,  its  density  is  doubled,  as 
there  is  twice  as  much  matter  now  in  the  same 
bulk  of  cotton  as  there  was  before.  The  aver- 
age densities  of  the  different  bodies  of  our  sys- 
tem have  been  measured;  the  sun  is  but  a 
quarter  as  dense  as  the  earth ;  Jupiter  has 
nearly  the  density  of  the  sun,  Saturn  consider- 
ably less.  We  can  not  expect,  then,  that  with 
such  diversity  in  our  own  system,  other  stars 
should  have  the  same  density  as  our  sun.  Still 
their  densities  will  probably  be  comparable. 
One  star  will  not  have  a  thousand  times  the 
density  of  another,  though  it  might  naturally 
exceed  it  in  a  more  moderate  ratio.  Nor  can 
we  forget  that  the  density  of  our  sun  is  contin- 
ually altering.  As  year  by  year  it  pours  out  its 
flood  of  heat  and  light,  it  inevitably  cools,  and 
cooling  condenses.  Thus  the  density  of  our 
sun  .  is  continually,  though  very  slowly,  increas- 
ing. Ages  past — say  in  the  carboniferous  era — 
the  sun  contained  more  heat,  and  was  more 
rarefied  than  now;  and  as  such  rarefaction 
would  be  compensated  for  by  larger  bulk,  it 
must  have  been  a  larger  sun.  Hotter,  and  with 
a  larger  surface,  it  exceeded  in  brilliancy  its 
present  condition ;  now,  indeed,  it  is  quite  a 
second-rate  star.  Thus  the  denser  stars  will,, 
so  to  speak,  be  the  older  and  duller  ones ;  die 
young  brilliant  star  will  be  far  less  condensed. 
Algol  might  well  feel  affronted  in  being  com- 
pared with  our  sun.  Removed  to  his  distance, 
our  sun  would  probably  be  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  His  diameter  is,  probably,  at  least 
some  eight  rimes  greater  than  our  sun's,  his 
bulk  exceeds  it  at  least  some  five  hundred  times. 
Algol  is  probably,  then,  a  young  star,  but  little 
condensed,  less  dense  than  our  sun.  Now  let 
us  see  how  our  aumbers  agree  with  this  sup- 
position. 

When  a  body  revolves  round  another,  as  a 
planet  round  the  sun,  or  a  moon  round  a  planet, 
the  periodic  time,  or  time  taken  in  describing 
one  complete  orbit,  depends  on  the  distance  of 
the  two  bodies  and  the  sum  of  their  masses. 
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If  lite  earth  and  sun  had  only  a  quarter  of  their 
present  density,  the  sum  of  their  masses,  or  the 
amount  of  matter  contained  in  them  both,  would 
have  but  a  quarter  of  its  present  amount.  The 
earth,  to  describe  its  present  orbit,  would  have 
to  move  more  slowly,  and  take  two  years  instead 
of  one  to  encircle  the  sun,  as  the  force  pulling 
them  together  would  be  so  much  lessened.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  miniature  system  were 
framed,  with  the  densities  of  the  earth  and  sun 
the  same  as  now,  but  their  diameters  and  dis- 
tance apart  all  reduced  in  the  same  ratio,  such 
a  baby  earth  would  still  encircle  the  sun  in  a 
year.  Were  the  earth  8  inches  in  diameter,  the 
sun  840,  and  their  distance  apart  91,000  inches, 
if  the  materials  were  the  same  in  density  as 
now,  a  whole  year  would  be  taken  by  the  8-inch 
sphere  to  describe  its  orbit  of  but  286,000 
inches  in  circumference. 

Thus,  then,  when  you  know  the  relative 
size  sand  distance  of  two  bodies,  their  time  of 
revolution  round  . each  other  depends  simply  on 
then*  average  density.  Now,  we  do  know  the 
relative  sizes  and  distance  of  Algol  and  its  at- 
tendant, their  radii 'and  distance  being  as  the 
numbers  49,  41,  and  280.  Hence,  as  we  can 
compare  the  period  of  Algol's  planet  with  that 
of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  we  can,  by  mathe- 
matical computations  of  no  great  difficulty, 
compare  the  density  of  Algol  with  that  of  the 
sun. 

We  find,  on  calculation,  that  our  sun  is  some 
five  times  as  dense  as  Algol.  The  wonderful 
agreement  of  this  with  what  a  priori  reasoning 
led  us  to  expect,  seems  an  incontrovertible 
proof  of  our  theory.  Of  course  this  density  is 
the  average  density  of  Algol  and  his  attendant 
If  the  attendant  planet  be  bnt  rare,  as  is  prob- 
ably the  case,  Algol  will  perhaps  have  a  fourth, 
or  even  a  third,  the  density  of  our  sun. 

To  the  general  reader,  the  course  of  argu- 
ment which  has  led  to  this  conclusion  may 
appear  dull,  but  the  results  themselves  are  most 
interesting.  They  are  not,  indeed,  certain,  but 
they  are  most  highly  probable.  AH  other  in- 
vestigations of  the  different  stars  have  been 
confined  to  suns.  In  some  cases,  two  or  more 
suns  revolving  together  have  thrown  light  on 
each  other's  magnitudes;  but  never  have  we 
been  able  to  show  that  these  suns,  like  our  own, 
have  attendant  planets.  Hence  the  interest  we 
feel  in  Algol. 

Algol  certainly  has  an  attendant  planet.  We 
can  watch  it  slowly  eclipse  its  central  sun,  and 
roughly  draw  the  system  to  scale.  If  we  take 
a  shilling  and  a  sixpence,  and  put  their  centers 
about  2 1-2  inches  apart,  we  get  a  very  fair  rep. 
resentation  of  the  only  planetary  system  we 
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know  other  than  our  own.  Certainly  the  tiro 
differ  widely.  But  the  very  reasoning  that 
shows  why  Algol  is  less  dense  than  our  sun, 
explains  the  strange  character  of  the  satellite, 
and  its  gigantic  size.  Just  as  our  sun  cools  and 
contracts,  so  our  earth  cools  and  contracts,  as 
is  indeed  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  wrin- 
kled folds  of  its  crust.  In  the  carboniferous  era 
our  earth  was  hotter  internally,  and  larger  than 
now — possibly  so  much  larger  as  sensibly  to 
lessen  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  which  case  life  would  develop  into 
the  gigantic,  as  it  seems  to  have  done.  Algol's 
satellite  is  in  a  far  earlier  phase  than  any  geol- 
ogy reveals  to  us  in  the  crust  of  our  globe. 
It  is  probably  the  rough,  formless  mass  from 
which,  by  the  action  of  the  same  divine  laws  as 
rule  our  earth,  in  'due  time  a  fit  habitation  for 
life  may  be  framed. 

But  we  have  not  exhausted  our  star  yet  It 
has  been  found,  by  careful  observation,  that  the 
time  between  successive  eclipses  varies.  The 
results  show  that  the  period  is  decreasing,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  Algol's  attendant  is  con- 
tinually getting  a  little  nearer  to  it  From  the 
year  1784  to  the  year  1793,  the  period  dimin- 
ished by  about  a  whole  second — the  period  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  quarter  of  a  million  seconds. 
Since  then  the  period  has  still  decreased,  more 
rapidly  at  some  times  than  others,  apparently. 
Yet,  considering  the  difficulty  of  accurately  as- 
certaining the  period  of  Algol's  variation  of 
light,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  may  certainly 
assume  any  thing  more  than  that  the  period  is 
constantly  diminishing.  That,  however,  it  cer- 
tainly is. ,  To  what  is  (bis  due  ?  Several  causes 
have  been  suggested.  One  is,  that  it  is  analo- 
gous to  what  is  called  the  mooa's  annual  equa- 
tion. The  sun  weakens  the  earth's  pull  on  the 
moon,  and  causes  the  latter  to  describe  a  larger 
orbit  in  a  longer  time  than  it  would  do  did  the 
sun  not  disturb  it  In  Winter  the  sun  is  nearer 
'than  in  Summer,  and  the  moon  more  disturbed ; 
so  in  Winter  time  the  moon  takes  longer  to  go 
round  the  earth  than  in  Summer.  In  the  same 
way,  if  we  had  a  large  planet  moving  in  an  orbit 
round  Algol  at  some  distance,  its  alternate  ap- 
proach to  and  recess  from  Algol  would  lengthen 
ami  shorten  the  period  of  the  eclipsing  satellite. 
And  there  is,  indeed,  a  little  faint  speck  close  to 
Algol,  which  might  be  an  attendant  star  revolv- 
ing round  it.  But  this  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  on 
other  grounds  difficult  to  account  for  the  dim- 
inution of  period  by  this  hypothesis. 

Probably  the  true-  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  results  we  have  obtained  above  as  to  the 
density  of  Algol.  Without  doubt,  Algol  itself 
must  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  density,  and 


the  attendant  will,  probably  be  not  much  denser 
than  a  cloud.  Such  a  body  will  specially  suffer 
from  any  resistance  to  its  motion  which  it  may 
experience.  However  violently  we  may  throw 
a  feather,  the  resistance  of  the  air  checks  its 
motion  in  a  few  incites ;  but  a  stone  is  far  less 
impeded.  There  is  no  question  that  the  uni- 
verse is  filled  up  with  a  fluid  through  which  the 
vibrations  of  light  are  transmitted  from  star  to 
star.  Our  solid  earth  and  the  other  planets  of 
our  system  experience  no  appreciable  resist- 
ance. Not  so,  however,  the  attenuated  cloud 
known  as  Encke's  comet  It  is  found  to  suffer 
considerable  loss  of  velocity.  Such  loss  of  ve- 
locity enables  the  sun  to  draw  it  into  a  smaller 
orbit,  and  hence  the  comet  takes  less  and  less 
time  to  describe  its  course  round  the  sun.  Its 
period  of  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  short- 
ened by  about  two  and  a  half  hours  during  a 
single  revolution.  Yet  this  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  comet's  path,  is  but 
partly  produced  by  the  light  medium.  Prob- 
ably, too,  compared  with  the  comet,  even  Al- 
gol's satellite  must  be  considered  as  of  great 
density,  so  flimsy  is  the  texture  of  the  comet 
We  can  thus  see  bow  Algol's  satellite  will  ex- 
perience some  resistance,  far  more,  indeed,  than 
the  earth  or  other  planets,  yet  less  than  the 
comet 

We  thus  find  three  widely  different  facts  in 
Algol's  economy — his  great  splendor,  his  small 
density,  and  the  diminution  of  his  period,  all 
coherently  explained  by  one  hypothesis.  It  is 
difficult,  then,  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  our 
hypothesis  is  true — that  our  reason  has  seen 
what  eyes  and  telescopes  never  may — the  at- 
tendant planet  of  a  distant  star.  If  we  watch 
Algol  with  the  spectroscope,  we  learn  nothing 
of  the  cause  of  its  eclipse  ;  the  light  waxes  and 
wanes,  but  no  change  in  its  character  can  be 
detected.  Nor  will  the  telescope  aid  us;  all 
we  require  is  observation  with  the  naked  eye. 

We  thus  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
one  planet  not  belonging  to  our  system  of  which 
we  know  something.  Probably  it  is  but  a  ball 
of  fiery  vapor  coated  with  cloud  and  fog ;  were 
it  otherwise,  still  no  life  could  exist  upon  it,  ex- 
posed as  it  would  be  to  the  full  glare  of  Algol, 
which  would  blaze  down  upon  it  a  huge  orb 
some  fifty  times  the  apparent  diameter  of  our 
sun,  giving  about  2,500  times  the  light  and  heat 
which  we  receive.  Still,  as  i(t  cools  down  and 
condenses,  our  fancy  will  naturally,  and  not  im-  ( , 
probably,  present  it  as  invested,  in  due  time, 
with  the  varied  life  so  familiar  to  us.  Such 
times  are  more  remqte  in  the  future  than  the 
earliest  eras  in  geology  are  in  the  past,  yet  it  is 
not  impossible  that  when  our  system  shall  have 
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ended  in  its  inevitable  decay,  Algol's  attendant 
planet  may  be  the  seat  of  happiness  as  great  as 
that  which  now  crowns  our  globe. 


CHRIST  TRANSFIGURED. 

THE  Mount  of  Transfiguration  seems  near- 
est heaven  of  all  the  heights  in  sacred 
story  ;  the  brightest  radiance  rests  upon  it  that 
ever  strayed  beyond  the  pearly  gates  to  visit 
this  dark  world.  There  the  loving  disciples, 
who  heretofore  had  known  their  Master  only  as 
a  man  among  men,  wonderful  though  he  were 
in  being  and  in  working,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  glory  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was,  and  received  one  brief  but  Messed 
foretaste  of  the  fullness  of  joy  awaiting  them 
in  his  presence  above.  What  wonder  their 
mortal  eyes  could  hardly  bear  the  sight,  that 
they  fell  on  their  faces  and  were  sore  afraid,  or 
that,  despite  their  fear,  they  wished  to  make  there 
three  tabernacles,  and  retain  the  heavenly 
guests  I  And  though  they  were  not  permitted 
to  remain  upon  the  blessed  heights  because  of 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  world  below,  we  can 
well  believe  the  hallowed  influence  of  that  hour 
followed  them  through  life,  the  brightness  they 
had  seen  upon  their  Master's  countenance  and 
the  glory  that  overshadowed  them  were  present 
to  their  mental  vision  evermore. 

And  is  it  alone  to  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John  that  -the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  has 
been  made  accessible  ?  Can  not  all  the  Lord's 
disciples  recall  some  favored  hours  when  they 
have  stood  upon  the, same  sunny  heights,  been 
overshadowed  by  the  same  bright  cloud  ?  And, 
having  once  seen,  can  they  ever  forget  ?  Can 
the  blessed  radiance  ever  fade  from  their  lives, 
leaving  them  cold,  and  dull,  and  sordid  as  be- 
fore ;  their  apprehensions  of  what  Me  is  as  poor, 
and  meager,  and  unsatisfying  ? 

How  little  we  know  of  Him  when  first  we 
hear  and  obey  the  call  to  follow  I  Perhaps  we 
are  half  afraid  of  him,  and,  more  than  likely, 
we  wholly  misapprehend  him.  Awed  by  his 
terrible  denunciations  of  sin,  the  stern  tests  by 
which  he  tries  self-confident  disciples,  the  keen 
lightning  glance  by  which  he  shrivels  in  a  mo- 
ment every  mask  of  hypocrisy,  we  overlook, 
perhaps,  his  yearning  tenderness  toward  the 
sinner,  his  infinite  patience  with  the  weak,  the 
timorous,  the  erring,  the  overflowing  richness 
of  his  grace  and  pardon  to  the  truly  penitent. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  see  Only  the  gentle 
and  compassionate,  the  meek  and  suffering  side 
of  his  nature,  and  so  lose  the  impression  of 
dignity,  and  strength,  and  grandeur,  which  we 
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can  not  miss  without  marring  fearfully  the  sym- 
metry of  that  wonderful  life. 
*  Perhaps  we  grossly  misconceive  the  aims 
and  motives,  the  very  meaning  of  his  mission 
among  men,  deeming  it  was  some  cold  choice 
that  moved  him,  or  even  an  outward  constraint, 
not  the  irrepressible  outflowing  of  an  eternal 
spring  of  love  within  his  bosom,  the  inner  com- 
pulsion of  that  royal  nature  which  would  not 
let  him  see  us  sin  and  suffer  without  laying 
down  his  very  life  to  save  us,  so  that,  being 
what  he  was,  he  could  not  do  other  than  he  did. 

It  may  be  that  without  any  positive  miscon- 
ceptions, our  ideas  of  his  person  and  character 
are  vague,  and  crude,  and  misty  j  we  worship 
we  know  not  what,  a  phantom  rather  than  a 
living  feeling  entity,  warm  with  all  sweet  human 
sympathies  and  glorious  with  divine  perfections. 

Ah,  well !  after  a  while  we  look  back  to  those 
days  and  wonder  if  we  really  loved^Him  then. 
Be  tjiat  as  it  may,  he  loved  us,  and  led  us,  step 
by  step,  through  devious,  perhaps  through 
thorny  ways,  to  our  transfiguration  mount,  to 
juster,  clearer,  sweeter  views  of  him,  our  Lord 
and  Master. 

And  what  he  is  to  us  now,  how  shall  we  find 
words  to  tell?  Of  old  he  charged  the  three 
disciples,  "  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man,  till  the 
Son  of  man  be  risen  again  from  the  dead." 
The  command  seems  hardly  needed,  for  how 
could  they  relate  it  as  It  was,  and  who  would 
understand  them  if  they  did?  And  we — what 
can  we  do  but  show  by  our  lives  how  we  love 
and  adore  our  transfigured  Lord,  and  plead 
with  others  in  the  tender,  earnest  accents  love 
inspires  to  "come  and  see,"  to  know  for  them- 
selves what  he  is  to  those  who  trust  him? 


BE  HAPPY. 


TRUE  religion  confers  the  only  true  happi- 
ness In  the  present  life.  It  is  a  mistake 
commonly  made  to  suppose  that  happiness  de- 
pends upon  external  circumstances.  Situation 
indeed  has  something  to  do  in  gratification  of 
our  desires.  But  happiness  has  its  seat  within. 
There  may  be  riches  and  honor,  and  all  the 
luxuries  and  pleasures  that  these  can  furnish, 
and  yet  a  rankling  wound  within  the  breast  may 
imbitter  all.  There  may  be  poverty  and  per- 
secution in  the  lot  of  the  child  of  God,  but 
grace  can  put  a  ■well  of  delight  In  his  soul, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  Calumny, 
and  hatred,  and  coldness,  and  disappointment, 
may  drive  happiness  away  from  a  palace ;  while 
peace,  and  affection,  and  kindly  ministries,  may 
make  sunshine  in  a  hovel.    We  have  the 
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testimony  of  one  whose  path  led  him  through 
weariness  and  painfulness,  cold  and  nakedness, 
hunger  and  thirst.  "Godliness,  with  content- 
ment, is  great  gain."  "  Godliness  is  profitable 
for  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come." 

How  does  godliness  appear  to  be  an  advan- 
tage in  the  present  life?  It  is  not  that  it  con- 
tributes to  our  worldly  estate,  though  the  in- 
dustry and  frugality  it  teaches  tend  in  that 
direction.  Godliness  is  chiefly  profitable  be- 
cause those  graces  which  it  inculcates,  and  in 
which  it  consists,  confer  true  happiness.  "The 
fruit  of  .the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suf- 
fering, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance."  If  the  heart  be  inhabited  by 
these,  all  the  evils  that  are  without  can  not 
make  a  man  unhappy.  As  the  loving  house- 
hold, mingling  joyously  around  the  warm  hearth, 
is  unmindful  of  the  cold  winds  that  rage  and 
break  against  the  walls  that  protect  thetn,  so 
the  heart  that  is  warmed  by  love,  and  cheered 
by  joy,  and  sustained  by  all  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  is  undisturbed  by  the  waves  of  persecu- 
tion and  affliction  that  beat  against  it. 

Every  one  of  the  Christian  graces  is  pro- 
motive of  happiness — faith  that  reclines  oih 
Jesus  and  his  word — love,  that  seeks  God's 
glory  and  another's  welfare — joy  in  the  Lord, 
that  lights  up  every  providence — peace,  that 
tells  of  a  reconciled  God  and  counsels  harmony 
among  men— patience  and  meekness,  that  with 
unruffled  spirit  bear  all  things — faith,  and  gen- 
tleness, and  goodness,  that  in  the  way  of  integ- 
rity meet  the  asperities  of  life  mildly  and  blandly, 
and  by  a  benevolent  hand  seek  to  remove  them. 
A  life  that  has  these  characteristics  of  godli- 
ness in  it  can  not  be  unhappy. 

Though  the  harvest  of  these  precious  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  that  we  commonly  gather  is,  alas, 
loo  scanty — though  we  do  not  live  up  to  our 
privilege  as  Christians— can  we  not  see  enough 
to  confirm  the  view  presented  in  our  observa- 
tions among  men?  Whether  in  prosperity  or 
adversity,  are  not  those  who  give  evidence'  of 
true  piety  the  happy  ones?  Has  not  he  the 
greatest  happiness  in  prosperity  who  receives  it 
with  thankful  mind  as  the  gift  of  his  Heavenly 
Father?  And  in  adversity,  in  sore  affliction,  is 
not  he  whose  graces  are  in  more  vigorous  ex- 
ercise the  more  enabled  to  submit  and  even 
rejoice  ?  Paul  could  glory  in  tribulation,  take 
pleasure  in  infirmities  and  distresses,  when  the 
power  of  Christ  rested  upon  him. 

By  mere  force  of  will  men  may  meet  trial, 
and  even  death,  with  stolidity  and  seeming  in- 
difference. But  religion  puts  songs  into  the 
mouth  of  the  afflicted,  and  persecuted,  and  dy- 


ing. Philosophy,  or  brute  insensibility,  may 
make  the  murderer  brave  upon  the  gallows; 
but  Christianity  in  the  heart  alone  can  make  a 
Paul  or  a  Stephen  a  rejoicing,  triumphant  hero. 
Be  a  Christian,  that  you  may  be  Happy.  Let 
grace  rule  in  your  heart  Be  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian. Grow  in  faith  and  holiness,  that  you  may 
be  increasingly  happy. 


MY  REAL  ESTATE. 


I 'm  not  purse-proud,  nor  do  I  meet, 
With  head  erect  and  glance  of  scorn, 

My  humble  neighbor  in  the  street— 
An  honest  man,  but  lowly  born, 

Who  unlike  me  no  gains  may  rate 

By  ownership  of  real  estate  I 

My  title 's  good—"  to  have  and  hold," 
The  deed  reads  thus,  and  "  to  my  heirs 

And  assigns  in  fee  simple  " — sold 
To  me  and  mine  forever;  dares 

Then  any  man  presume  to  prate 

Of  doubts  concerning  my  estate  ? 

My  property 's  not  gone  to  waste, 
For  large  improvements  I  have  made ; 

Two  costly  mansions  reared  with  taste, 
And  handsome  grounds  and  pleasant  shade 

Charm  all  alike,  both  poor  and  great, 

Who  loiter  near  my  grand  estate. 

O'er  marble  fronts — Italian  stone — 
The  clustered  ivy  creeps  and  clings,  • 

While  just  above  with  plaintive  tone 
A  robin  in  the  willow  sings ; 

Her  song  bids  me  to  curse  my  late 

For  ownership  of  such  estate. 

Amid  the  willow's  boughs  is  hid 

Her  little  nest  securely  made, 
And  never  'neath  a  coffin-lid 

Has  she  a  single  birdling  laid, 
Nor  mourns  she  wildly  for  her  mate 
To  share  with  her  life's  bright  estate. 

Nor  beats  she  madly  with  her  wing 

Against  a  stony  marble  door, 
That  yields  no  bolt,  nor  bar,  nor  spring — 

Closed,  closed  to  her  for  evermore ; 
My  God  I  why  did  a  cruel  fate 
Bequeath  to  me  such  sad  estate. 

Look  up,  my  soul,  thy  faith  renew, 

Nor  longer  o'er  thy  sorrow  brood ; 
This  promise  holds  forever  true — 

All  things  together  work  for  good 
To  them  who  love  the  Lord,  and  wait 
To  share  with  him  hit  rich  estate. 
A  few  more  griefs,  a  few  more  tears, 

Then  be  this  precious  promise  claimed ; 
Though  slowly  drag  the  lengthened  years 

Of  loneliness  that  ne'er  was  named, 
I  know  that  heavenly  mansions  'wait 
The  crowned  heirs  to  Christ's  estate. 
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THOMAS  WILTON— A  TRUE  STORY. 


YEARS  ago,  in  a  little  village  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  there  lived  a  man  named  Thomas 
Wilton.  He  was  noted  for  being  a  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  man ;  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
was  sitting  at  the  beer-house,  with  his  pipe  In 
his  mouth,  and  his  jug  of  ale  before  him. 
Whenever  there  was  a  row,  or  disturbance  of 
any  kind,  Thomas  was  almost  sure  to  be  in  it 
People  began  to  think  there  was  no  good  in 
him,  and  that  sooner  or  later  be  would  come  to 
a  bad  end. 

Among  his  other  bad  habits,  this  man  had 
that  of  poaching ;  that  is,  at  nights  he  used  to 
go  out  into  the  woods  and  plantations  of  the 
'Squire  and  set  traps  and  snares  for  the  game. 
Several  times  he  had  been  caught  in  these 
practices,  and  sent  to  prison,  but  this  kind  of 
punishment  did  not  seem  to  do  him  any  good. 
No  sooner  was  he  out  of  jail  than  he  went  back 
to  his  former  life,  and  was  as  bad  as  ever,  al- 
though for  each  offense  he  had  to  suffer  a  longer 
imprisonment  than  on  the  former  occasion.  In 
fact,  he  became  such  a  disreputable  character 
that  no  one  cared  to  employ  him,  except  when 
really  obliged. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  suf- 
fered the  most  frptan  Thomas  Walton's  poach- 
ing expeditions,  was  William  Mangall,  partly 
because  his  woods  and  plantations  had  the 
greatest  number  of  rabbits,  and  other  game,  in 
them,  and  partly  because  he  was  a  kind  and 
a  lenient  man,  and  had  never  convicted  any 
poacher,  and  sent  him  to  prison. 

One  dark  night,  however,  Thomas  had  been 
at  his  old  business,  and  had  got  quite  a  load  of 
game  on-his  back,  with  which  he  was  stealthily 
making  his  way  out  of  the  woods.  He  was 
even  calculating  how  much  he  should  get  for  his 
night's  work,  forgetting  the  old  proverb,  "not 
to  halloo  until  you  are  out  of  the  woods,"  when 
suddenly  two  men  sprang  from  behind  a  clump 
of  trees,  and  laid  hold  of  him  so  tightly  that  all 
his  struggles  to  free  himself  were  in  vain.  He 
was  placed  in  the  lock-up  for  the  night,  and  on 
the  following  morning  was  taken  before  the 
magistrate.  Mr.  Mangall  was  on  the  magiste- 
rial bench,  for  he  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough.  When  the  poacher  was 
brought  up  before  these  men,  and  saw  the  one 
among  them  whose  grounds  he  had  been  rob- 
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bing,  and  had  robbed  so  often,  bis  heart  sank 
within  him,  for  he  felt  that  this  time  he  should 
surely  get  a  heavy  sentence,  and  perhaps  be 
transported — that  is,  sent  across  the  sea,  with  a 
great  many  other  wicked  men,  to  work  hard, 
and  in  chains,  for  many  years. 

Fancy,  then,  Thomas's  surprise  when,  after 
his  case  was  heard,  and  the  gentlemen  on  the 
bench  had  talked  together  in  a  low  tone  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  oldest  magistrate  told  him  that 
he  was  sentenced  to  seven  days'  imprisonment. 
He  was  ready  to  jump  for  joy,  and  was  even  on 
the  point  of  stammering  out  some  words  of 
thanks  to  the  kind-hearted  judge,  when  he  was 
taken  away  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  him. 

His  term  of  confinement  was  soon  over,  and 
he  was  once  more  at  liberty.  When  he  got  to 
his  lodgings  again,  he  and  his  companions  be- 
gan to  talk  over  his  getting  off  so  easily,  and 
were  wondering  what  it  could  mean,  when  a 
man  stepped  into  the  little  dark  room,  and 
asked  for  Thomas  Wilton. 

"  I  am  the  man,"  answered  Thomas,  jumping 
up,  "  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"I  have  come  with  a  message  from  the 
'Squire,  Mr.  Mangall;  he  wishes  to  see  you," 
said  the  man. 

Thomas  looked  at  him  incredulously,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  and  wondering  what  he  wanted 
him  for,  above  all  others ;  but  he  promised  to 
go,  and  the  messenger  departed. 

His  companions  tried  to  dissuade  him  frdm 
going — telling  him  that  there  was  some  trick  in 
it,  he  might  be  sure.  But  whether  or  not, 
Thomas  said  he  would  keep  his  promise.  Ac- 
cordingly he  presented  himself  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  hall,  and  was  immediately  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  'Squire,  a  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  broad  chest,  open  countenance,  and  gray- 
ish hair. 

The  poacher  stood  by  the  door,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  apparently  noticing  carefully  the 
design  on  the  carpet,  but  .in  reality  ashamed, 
and  unable  to  look  the  'Squire  in  the  face. 

"  Thomas,  I  understand  you  have  no  regular 
work,  %nd  have  not  had  for  some  time." 

"No,  sir,"  replied  he,  glancing  quickly  up, 
but  as  quickly  casting  his  eyes  down  again  be- 
fore the  earnest  gaze  of  Mr.  Mangall. 

"  Well,  I  am  in  need  of  a  gamekeeper ;  and 
I  was  thinking  of  making  you  my  gamekeeper. 
What  do  you  say  to  it  ?" 
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Thomas  looked  up  now,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  those  of  the  speaker  with  astonishment ; 
but  he  did  not  answer. 

"What  do  you  say?"  he  continued;  "would 
you  like  to  be  my  gamekeeper?  If  you  will, 
I  will  give  you  a  pound  [five  dollars  gold]  a 
week,  and  you  shall  keep  the  place  so  long  as 
you  are  honest  and  industrious." 

"  I  should  like  very  much,  sir,"  said  Thomas, 
"  but — "  and  here  be  stopped  short. 
"  But  what  ?"  inquired  the  'Squire. 
"  I  was  going  to  say,"  said  Thomas,  hesitat- 
ingly, "  I  was  going  to  say  that,  if  you  really 
meant  it,  I  should  like  the  place  very  well." 

"  O,  you  need  not  fear  that  I  am  not  in  real 
earnest,"  replied  Mr.  Mangall,  "and  yon  may 
enter  on  your  duties  this  very  day,  if  you  like." 

Thus  the  bargain  was  made,  and  the  'Squire, 
sending  the  poor  poacher  down  into  the  kitchen, 
and  bidding  them  give  him  something  to  eat, 
told  him  that  in  -about  an  hour  he  would  go 
round  the  estate  with  him,  and  show  him  the 
woods  and  game  which  would  be  made  bis 
charge.  Accordingly  he  took  his  new  game- 
keeper round,  and  showed  him  every  coppice 
and  cover,  and  was  so  kind  in  his  manner,  that 
Thomas  was  bitterly  ashamed  of  himself  for 
ever  having  trespassed  on  his  property. 

Well,  a  year  or  two  passed  away,  and  the 
'Squire  never  bad  occasion  to  repent  having 
taken  the  poor  poacher  to  be  his  gamekeeper. 
He  proved  a  dutiful  and  honest  man.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  Thomas  Wilton  exhibited  in 
a  still  more  distinct  manner  how  grateful  he 
was  to  his  benefactor.  Mr.  Mangall  bad  a  son 
whose  name  was  Henry,  who  became  very  de- 
sirous of  going  to  Australia,  whither  so  many 
others  seemed  to  be  going  to  amass  sudden 
wealth. 

At  last,  after  much  hesitation,  Mr.  Mangall 
gave  his  consent  for  his  son  to  go  to  Australia. 
So  the  preparations  were  all  made,  and  the  day 
even  fixed  for  his  departure.  One  day,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Mangall  was  sitting  in  his  study 
alone,  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Thomas 
Wilton  entered. 

"Well,  Thomas,  what  is  it?"  asked  the 
'Squire. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  I  want  to  go  to  Austra- 
lia," replied  Thomas. 

"What's  that  you  say  I"  asked  the  'Squire, 
in  astonishment.  * 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Australia,"  again  said  the 
gamekeeper. 

"  How 's  that ;  have  you  got  tired  of  me  ?" 
asked  the  gentleman. 

"  No  sir,  not  a  bit ;  but  you  see,  sir,  your  son 
Henry  is  going  away  to  Australia  all  by  him- 


self, and  it  is  a  very  rough  place  out  there,  they 
say,  and  he  has  never  been  used  to  roughing  it ; 
so  I  thought  if  you  would  not  mind  it,  I  would 
just  go  with  him  to  take  care  of  him.  I  have 
saved  a  little  money  since  I  have  been  with  you, 
so  that  I  shall  not  be  burdening  you  with  the 
expense  of  my  passage  money." 

After  Thomas  had  spoken  these  words,  in  a 
hesitating,  stammering  manner,  he  stood  by 
the  door  holding  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Mangall  did  not  reply  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  when  he  did  his  voice  was  thick  and  low. 
He  said,  "  You  may  go  down  into  the  kitchen, 
Thomas,  and  I  will  think  of  what  you  say,  and 
call  you  up,  and  tell  you  my  answer,  in  a  little 
while." 

The  result  was  that  Thomas  went  with  the 
son  of  the  'Squire  to  Australia.  They  were 
away  for  many  years ;  but  Mr.  Mangall  lived  to 
see  both  his  son  and  his  old  gamekeeper  return, 
and  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  former  how 
much  be  was  indebted  to  the  once  despised 
poacher.  Through  sickness,  hard  limes,  and 
dangers  innumerable,  Thomas  bad  ever  been 
kind,  faithful,  and  affectionate,  thinking  no  sac- 
rifice too  great,  or  hardship  too  severe  for  him 
to  bear  in  the  service  of  the  son  of  his  benefac- 
tor. When  he  had  been  sick,  he  nursed  him 
with  the  gentleness  of  a  mother,  and  when  dan- 
gers surrounded  him,  he  fought  like  a  lion  in 
his  defense. 

Had  not  the  poor  poacher  repaid  bis  bene- 
factor a  hundred  fold  ?  And  such  is  the  law  of 
kindness.  Like  a  drop  of  rain,  it  filters  into  a 
hard  and  stony  soil,  fructifies  the  dry  seed  lying 
there — for  God  leaves  no  heart  without  some 
tendencies  to  goodness— and,  after  many  days, 
brings  forth  abundant  fruit. 

Think  no  heart  beyond  ike  reach  of  a  good 
deed. 


"GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY 
BREAD." 


HARRY,"  said  a  faint  voice  to  a  pale,  hag- 
gard-looking boy,  who  had  just  entered 
a  miserable  garret,  "  have  you  got  any  bread  ?" 

"  No,  Minnie,  I  have  n't.  I  have  been  all 
over  to  try  and  get  something  to  do,  but  the 
snow  I) as  gone,  there  are  no  door-steps  to  clean, 
and  I  have  no  brush  to  sweep  a  crossing.  6,  if 
I  had  only  eight  pence  I  But,  Minnie,  are  you 
worse  ?  O,  do  n't  moan  so!"  and  the  boy  bent 
over  bis  little  sister's  pale  face  with  a  frightened 
and  troubled  look. 

"  O,  Harry,  I 'm  dying ;  I  know  I  am,"  mur- 
mured the  child. 

"  No,  you  're  not,  Minnie — no,  yo«  're  not ; 
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just  wait  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  I'll  try 
again.  And,  Minnie,  do  you  remember  the 
prayer  that  old  Giddy  taught  us,  <  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread  ?'•  Say  it  over  and  over, 
and  I  Ml  go  out  again,  and  I  do  n't  think — O,  I 
do  n't  think  God  will  let  you  starve  !  Here 's 
some  fresh  water,  and  I  'in  off.  Do  n't  forget  to 
pray,  Minnie  dear;  I  shall  feel  more  sure  then." 

And  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  the  lad  turned 
and  ran  into  the  street.  For  ten  minutes  he 
wandered  up  and  down,  the  keen  air  striking 
through  his  scanty  clothing  and  almost  numb- 
ing him,  until  he  came  to  an  archway,  by  whose 
wall  was  comparative  shelter  from  (he cold  blast. 
Here  he  stopped,  and  stood  looking  the  very 
picture  of  despair. 

"  I  wonder  if  Minnie  is  praying  still  ?  I 
think  I  '11  pray  too ;  may  be  God  will  hear  us." 

So  there,  in  the  twilight,  all  alone,  Harry 
knelt,  and  said  over  and  over  again,  with  a  sad 
earnestness  which  must  have  moved  any  passer- 
by, "Lord,  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread; 
Lord,  Minnie  is  starving ;  O,  give  me  some 
money,  or  she  will  die  !"  Then,  stopping  for  a 
moment,  he  said,  "Giddy  said  we  might  always 
ask  God  for  what  we  wanted,  and  I 'm  sure  I 
want  money.  O,  if  I  had  only  a  brush  to 
sweep  a  crossing  with  I" 

He  thought  he  was  all  alone,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken. A  gentleman  entering  the  arch  had 
been  struck  by  the  eager  sound  of  entreaty 
which  met  his  ear,  and  listening  had  heard  all 
Harry's  prayer.  He  was  so  much  moved  by  the 
earnestness  and  simplicity  of  the  words  that  he 
quietly  turned  back,  hastened  to  the  nearest 
brush  shop,  and  bought  a  nice,  Targe  broom. 
Carrying  this  lie  again  entered  the  arch,  hoping 
still  to  find  Harry  there.  To  his  great  joy  he 
perceived  him  in  the  same  place,  and  going  up 
to  him  he  quietly  laid  his  purchase  beside  him, 
together  with-a  shilling,  and  quite  unconscious, 
Harry,  in  his  earnestness,  went  on  with  his 
prayer.  It  was  now  very  dark,  and  the  gentle- 
man stood  unperceived  close  to  the  kneeling 
boy.  Presently  Harry  rose,  and  at  once  struck 
against  the  broom,  and  looked  down  to  see 
what  was  in  his  way.  With  a  cry  of  joy  he 
flung  himself  beside  it,  and  literally  hugged  it 
in  his  arms.  But  soon  the  gentleman  saw  that 
he  hesitated,  and  drawing  nearer  he  heard  him 
murmur,  "  They  're  not  mine  ;  some  one  must 
have  left  them  by  mistake  ;  but  I  never  heard 
any  one  pass.  O,  if  this  shilling  were  only 
my  own,  Minnie  should  have  plenty  of  bread." 
•  So  the  stranger  went  up  to  him,  saying, 
"  What  have  you  there,  little  boy  ?" 

"  O,  sir  1"  he  replied,  "  I  have  found  a  brush 
and  a  shilling.  Whom  must  I  take  them  to  ?" 
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"  Why,  if  you  found  them,  you  have  a  right 
to  keep  them,  have  n't  you  ?" 

"  O,  no,  sir,  I  think  that  would  be  stealing ; 
and  though  Minnie  is  starving,"  he  added,  with 
a  sob,  "  I  'II  neveV  steal." 

"My  dear  boy,"  returned  the  other,  "keep 
them  both  ;  I  put  them  there  for  you.  I  came 
here  and  heard  you  praying  to  God  for  money, 
so  you  see  your  prayer  is  answered." 

"  Did  you  say,  sir,  that  they  were  for  me  ?" 
said-  Harry,  unable  to  comprehend  such  good 
fortune. 

"Yes." 

"  O,  sir,  Minnie — "  but  his  joy  was  too  great 
for  utterance,  and  he  burst  into- a  flood  of  tears. 

With  joyful  steps  Harry  raced  to  the  garret, 
after  having  promised  to  meet  the  gentleman  in 
the  same  spot  the  next  day,  and  very  soon  he 
and  little  Minnie  were  eating  together  such  a 
supper  as  they  had  not  tasted  for  months. 

Minnie,  however,  was  in  far  too  weak  a  state 
to  eat  much,  and  soon  she  leaned  back  on  the 
straw  pallet,  with  a  happy  look  on  her  thin  face, 
as  she  said,  "O,  Harry,  God  is  good  to  us.  I 
prayed  all  the  time  you  were  away,  and  he  has 
heard  our  prayer." 

The  next  day  Harry  kept  his  appointment, 
and  the  gentleman,  who  was  a  merchant,  after 
some  inquiries,  offered  him  a  situation  as  errand 
boy  in  his  establishment,  which,  it  is  needless 
to  add,  he  accepted  thankfully.  As  for  Minnie, 
when  recovered,  she  was  taught  knitting  and 
other  work  by  the  merchant's  daughters,  and 
by  her  industry  helped  to  keep  the  tidy  little 
house  they  now  live  in.  But  still,  in  all  their 
troubles  and  sorrows — for  perfect  happiness  is 
reserved  for  a  brighter  world  than  this — they 
pray  to  God,  remembering  their  prayer  that 
cold  Winter's  night,  and  its  answer. 


UNCLE  SIMON'S  QUEER  REPLY. 

WHAT  a  funny  old  man  Uncle  Simon  was  ! 
I  remember  asking  him,  one  day,  as  I 
pointed  to  a  house  alely  built  and  occupied  by  a 
stranger,  whether  its  owner  was  rich. 

"  Well,  that  is  as  you  look  at  it,"  was  his  an- 
swer. 

"  As  I  look  at  it !  How  absurd  I"  I  said  to 
myself;  "as  if  my  looking  at  it  in  any  way 
would,  make  the  man  rich  or  poor  1" 

On  another  occasion,  I  inquired,  "Uncle 
Simon,  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  have  a 
pleasant  day?"  We  children  were  going  to 
have  a  picnic,  across  the  lake,  on  a  lovely  little 
island,  and,  of  course,  we  were  anxious  for  fine 
weather. 
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"  Well,  that  'II  be  as  you  look  at  it,"  was  the 
reply,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  gray  eye. 

"The  same  old  answer  I"  I  said  to  myself. 
"What  a  goosey  I  was  to  ask  him  !  I  might 
have  known  I  should  get  no  satisfaction  !" 

That  was  about  all  I  thought  of  the  matter  at 
that  time ;  but  I  have  since  learned  the  mean- 
ing  of  Uncle  Simon's  words. 

Mr.  Smith,  about  whose  wealth  I  bad  been 
curious,  I  afterward  learned,  was  the  owner  of 
•a  large  tract  of  valuable  land,  a  whole  block  of 
fine  houses  in  the  city,  and  had  plenty  of  bank 
and  railroad  stocks.  Almost  any  body  but  Un- 
cle Simon  would  have  promptly  answered  "  yes," 
when  I  asked  if  he  was  rich.  But,  as  I  also 
afterward  discovered,  he  had  a  sullen,  morose 
disposition,  and  was  so  selfish  that  he  kept  all 
of  his  money  for  himself  and  his  children.  He 
was  never  known  to  give  any  thing  in  charity, 
even  when  urged  to  do  so.  Instead  of  enjoy- 
ing* by  a  proper  use,  the  wealth  God  had  given 
him,  he  hoarded  it,  and  made  himself  miserable 
by  coveting  still  more.  If  he  made  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  one  year,  he  grumbled  because 
it  was  not  one  hundred  thousand.  If  he  had 
made  the  desired  hundred  thousand,  he  would 
still  have  sighed  because  it  was  not  a  million. 
When  any  pleasant  event  occurred,  he  could 
not  enjoy  it,  because  something  else,  which  he 
would  have  preferred,  had  not  happened  in- 
stead. With  the  ideas  of  wealth  I  then  had,  if  I 
had  known  of  Mr.  Smith's  possessions,  I  should 
have  thought  him  a  rich  man  ;  but  as  I  now 
view  the  matter,  he  was  a  very  poor  man. 

Uncle  Simon's  reply  to  my  question  about 
the  weather,  meant  that  even  if  it  rained,  and 
we  were  disappointed  in  our  picnic,  the  day 
might  be  pleasant,  provided  we  viewed  the  dis- 
appointment in  the  right  way,  and  tried  to  enjoy 
whatever  kind  of  sky  God  sent;  and  that  it 
might  be  very  unpleasant,  even  if  the  sun  shone, 
and  we  had  our  party,  if  we  did  not  enjoy  and 
improve  it  in  the  right  manner. 

And  Uncle  Simon  was  right  I  Things  are  as 
we  look  at  them— dark  or  bright — and  men  are 
rich,  not  according  to  the  lands  and  stocks  they 
possess,  nor  poor  according  to  their  privations 
and  penury,  but  in  proportion  as  they  receive 
either  with  grateful,  submissive,  and  obedient 
hearts,  the  wealth  or  poverty  which  God  in  his 
wisdom  and  love  apportions  to  each.  A  poet 
expressed  this  truth  when  he  wrote, 

"The  source  of  outward  good  liea  deep  within." 

There  are  poor  rich  men  like  Mr.  Smith,  and 
there  are  rich  poor  ones,  who  lack  what  the 
world  calls  wealth,  but 

"  Who.  hiring  nothing,  vet  hare  all ;" 


for  they  possess  the  incorruptible  wealth  of  re- 
ligion. As  the  Bible  expresses  it,  they  "are 
rieh  toward  God." 

Which  is  the  better  kind  of  riches,  children  ? 
And  was  Uncle  SimoaU  reply  so  very  queer, 
after  all  ? 


"IN  A  MINUTE.' 


FOUR  hours  Mrs.  Moore  had  ironed  stead- 
ily, and  now  the  last  article  from  the  basket, 
so  heavily  laden  in  the  morning,  had  just  been 
hung  on  the  "frames,"  and  tired  and  heated,  she 
had  sat  down  to  rest. 

She  looked  up  to  the  clock,  then  out  of  the 
window,  anxiously  wondering  where  Charley, 
her  little  boy,  could  be,  for  he  had  promised  to 
come  directly  home  from  school.  . 

This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  disap- 
pointed her ;  and  she  sighed  to  think  what  hab- 
its he  was  forming. 

He  was  not  called  a  bad  boy;  but,  like  too 
many  other  children,  he  did  not  like  to  mind 
at  once  what  he  was  told  to  do.  "In  a  min- 
ute,'" was  his  frequent  reply  to  orders  given 
him. 

To-night,  Mrs.  Moore  really  needed  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  when  she  saw  him  running  into 
the  yard,  she  hastened  to  the  door,  and  with 
a  pleasant  smile  instead  of  frowning  looks  and 
angry  words,  she  said,  "  I 'm  glad  to  see  you, 
Charley.  I  hoped  you  would  come  before ;  but 
now  hurry  up,  and  split  a  little  wood  for  the 
morning  fire.  You  must  do  some  of  the  chores 
to-night.    I  am  very  tired." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Charley,  "  in  a  minute ;  but 
I  must  take  this  book  into  Johnny  Lee's  first." 
Away  he  went ;  and  thirty  minutes  passed  be- 
fore his  mother  saw  him  again. 

This  day's  experience  was  similar  to  many 
others.  There  were  many  times  when  he  might 
have  cheered  her  heart,  and  lightened  her  bur- 
dens; but,  instead  of  that,  he  added  to  her 
cares. 

Charley  has  grown  to  be  a  man ;  and,  in 
business  life,  some  of  his  old  habits  cling  to 
htm ;  so  that,  as  one  man  said  of  him,  "  You 
can 't  depend  on  his  word  to  fill  out  orders 
when  he  says."  I  know  many  other  boys  be- 
sides Charley  that  give  great  annoyance  tb  their 
parents  by  this  evil  habit,  and  am  quite  sure 
that  it  will  annoy  themselves  when  they  come 
to  be  men. 

Children,  beware  of  falling  into  habits  that 
will  annoy  others  and  injure  yourselves.  Re- 
member to  obey  promptly  your  parents  and 
teachers  ;  which  is  one  sure  way  of  gaining  the 
love  and  esteem  of  those  around  you. 
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y HE  Y AMILY  J^IRCLE. 


Spoiling  Children.— Spoiling,  in  the  earlier 
stages,  is  rather  pleasant  It  consists  in  letting  one's 
darling  have  its  own  precious  little  way  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  the  way  is  such  a  pretty,  roguish,  win- 
some way,  nobody  can  see  any  harm  in  it.  Grown- 
up willfulness  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  baby 
willfulness.  It  gets  teeth  and  claws,  so  to  speak, 
and  is  n't  nice  to  contemplate.  Spoiling  appears  to 
mean  a  great  many  different  things.  One  of  its  mild 
forms  is  total  disregard  for  the  feelings  and  conven- 
ience of  others.  If  you  meet  a  peculiarly  upsetting, 
woman  on  a  journey  or  a  party  of  pleasure,  who 
ought  to  be  square  when  she  is  triangular,  and  trian- 
gular when  she  is  square,  you  may  set  it  down  that 
she  was  a  spoiled  child. 

There  are  parents  who  would  stint  their  allowance 
of  fire  or  food  in  order  to  indulge  their  children's 
whims.  The  idea  of  parental  sacrifice  becomes 
morbid,  especially  if  the  child  happens  to  be  ad- 
mired and  praised.  There  are  mothers  who  pinch 
their  own  wardrobes  to  bedeck  their  little  girls  in  ex- 
pensive garments,  fostering  a  taste  of  extravagant 
dress  which  they  can  not  honestly  indulge. 

Although  people  in  the  lower  ranks  or  the  middle 
class  do  contrive,  occasionally,  to  spoil  their  children 
by  indulgence,  the  business  is  not  carried  on  whole- 
sale, as  it  is  among  the  rich.  Necessity  is  a  severe 
and  yet  a  kind  step-dame.  Her  motto  is  service, 
and  service  is  the  salt  of  life.  In  a  large  family,  not 
'  very  well-to-do,  the  older  children  educate  the  younger 
ones.  They  feel  almost  as  responsible  as  the  par- 
ents, and,  perhaps,  exert  more  influence  in  their  own 
little  way.  Such  a  child-life  seems  bald  and  gray 
compared  with  the  Ifairy  scenes  through  which  richer 
children  dance  and  sing;  but  it,  in  reality,  keeps 
young  tastes  fresh  and  pure,  and  whets  the  appetite, 
instead  of  cloying  it  with  enjoyment  This  is  only  a 
part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  a  childhood  taxed 
with  some  responsibility,  and  judiciously  denied  as 
well  as  indulged. 

Self-control  is  the  one  thing  spoiled  children  never 
learn.  Their  desires  are  always  rampant  We  see 
the  features  of  the  boy  who  kicked  his  nurse  and 
browbeat  his  mother  in  some  passionate,  dissipated, 
irregular  young  man,  and  we  shake  our  heads  and 
say,  "  We  knew  how  he  would  turn  out" 

The  spoiled  girl  develops  into  an  exacting,  unscru- 
pulous woman.  Life  must  center  round  her,  the 
world  must  wait  upon  her,  not  because  she  has  ever 


done  any  thing,  but  merely  because  she  was  a  spoiled 
child.  Her  husband  is  a  martyr.  I  have  generally 
noticed  that  such  girls  marry  meek  little  men  who 
seem  to  consider  it  their  principal  business  in  life  to 
carry  about  a  load  of  shawls  and  attend  to  the  poodle. 

Domestic  Christianity. — It  is  not  so  much  the 
great  trials,  the  great  requirements,  the  great  de- 
mands, that  test  our  character,  as  it  is  the  little  things 
of  daily  life,  that  we  meet,  and  must  meet,  continu- 
ally. These  probe  us  through  and  through.  They 
draw  out  our  innermost  being,  and  show  it  up  to 
those  about  us.  Every  weakness  they  detect  and 
make  known.  Every  element  of  actual  strength 
they  surprise  into  play. 

There  are  many  tolerably  good  Christians  in  the 
Church  and  among  society  at  large,  who  will  hardly 
pass  muster  as  such  at  home.  They  are  mournful 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  results  of  self-dis- 
cipline are  variable,  and  vary  according  to  time  and 
place.  They  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
their  souls  when,  in  the  midst  of  "company,"  any 
thing  vexatious  occurs,  but  overflow  with  the  bitter- 
est of  bile  under  similar  circumstances  if  alone  in 
the  bosom  of  their  family — which  is  not  Christian- 
ity, as  even  they  will  admit,  and  of  which  in  their 
secret  hearts  they  are  heartily  ashamed. 

A  new  gospel  ought  to  be  preached  from  every 
pulpit,  and  with  a  new  unction — that  of  Domestic 
Christianity.  New,  did  we  say  ?  Scarcely  that  It 
is  as  old  as  that  which  Christ  uttered  on  the  Mount, 
but  it  would  come  to  some  people  with  a  strange 
sense  of  newness.  Religion  in  the  home  should  be 
sweeter  than  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world,  and 
should  there  bear  sweet  fruit.  Home  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  real  sanctuary  of  the  heart  Were  it  such, 
in  fact,  as  it  is  usually  admitted  to  be  in  name,  the 
searching  tests  that  there  so  much  abound,  and 
which  can  not  there  be  avoided,  would  not  try  char- 
acters so  severely — would  not  so  frequently  weigh 
them  in  the  balance  and  find  them  wanting.  Let  us 
have  more  real,  vital,  deep-breathing,  sweetly  influ- 
encing domestic  Christianity  1 

Music  in  the  Family. — There  should  be  music 
in  every  house.  A  house  without  music  is  like 
Spring-time  without  birds.  The  air  may  be  balmy, 
the  fields  green,  and  the  bowers  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant ;  but  without  birds  welcoming  the  first  rays  of 
the  dawn  with  their  joyful  notes,  and  singing  the 
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world  sweetly  to  quietness  and  rest  in  the  evening, 
the  Spring  would  not  be  the  happy  season  it  is.  The 
happiness  of  a  family  is  not  complete  without  music. 
Home  has  not  all  the  delightful  attractions  which 
make  it  too  pleasant  for  any  son  or  daughter  to  for- 
sake it  for  other  places,  until  there  is  music. 

Many  have  the  idea  that  the  only  use  of  music  is. 
to  sing  in  worship.  That  is  the  highest  use  of  music, 
but  not  the  only  one.  We  need  it  to  refine  the  mind. 
We  need  it  to  awaken  all  those  finer  sentiments  and 
emotions  which  respond  to  musical' harmonies.  We 
need  it  to  lighten  the  burden  of  care,  and  to  drive 
away,  as  David's  harp  did,  the  evil  of  discontent 
We  need  it  to  bind  the  members  of  the  family  into 
closer  unity. 

There  is  no  kind  of  music  that  can  excel  the  hu- 
man voice,  when  well  cultivated;  but  instrumental 
music  has  the  same  happy  effect,  and  can  often  be 
enjoyed  when  the  other  can  not.  With  a  piano,  a 
daughter  may  gather  around  her  the  whole  family, 
and  make  the  evening  at  home  their  most  pleasant 
and  most  wished  hour  enjoyed.  We  know  some 
think  it  a  useless  extravagance;  but  the  same  per- 
sons will  probably  pay  as  much  for  a  fine  horse,  or 
for  some  piece  of  ornamentation  about  the  premises. 
For  ourselves,  there  is  no  scene  more  delightful 
than  the  evening  gathering  of  the  family,  and  the 
brilliant  music  of  the  piano  stealing  or  dancing  its 
way  into  the  hiding-place  of  every  joyful  emotion. 
There  are  other  instruments  that  excel  for  particular 
purposes,  as  the  organ  for  sacred  music;  but  for 
compass  and  power,  for  sweetness  and  softness,  for 
adaptation  to  ever-varying  moods  of  mind  and  to  all 
tastes,  we  think,  there  is  no  instrument  equal  to  a 
full,  rich,  mellow-toned  piano. — United  Presbyterian. 

Why  do  Children  Dik? — In  answer  to  this 
question,  the  Medical  Recorder  holds  the  following 
language :  "The  reason  why  children  die  is  because 
they  are  not  taken  care  of.  From  the  day  of  birth 
they  are  stuffed  with  food,  choked  with  physic, 
splashed  with  water,  suffocated  in  hot  rooms,  and 
steamed  in  bedclothes.  So  much  for  indoor.  When 
permitted  to  breathe  a  breath  of  pure  air  once  a 
week  in  Summer,  and  once  or  twice  during  the  colder 
months,  only  the  nose  is  permitted  to  peer  into  day- 
light A  little  later  they  are  sent  out  with  no  clothes 
at  all  on  the  parts  of  the  body  which  most  need 
protection.  Bare  legs,  bare  arms,  bare  necks,  girted 
middles,  with  an  inverted  umbrella  to  collect  the  air 
and  chill  the  o^ier  parts  of  the  body.  A  stout, 
strong  man  goes  out  in  a  cold  day  with  gloves  and 
overcoat,  woolen  stockings  and  thick  double-soled 
boots,  with  cork  between  and  rubbers  over.  The 
same  day  a  child  of  three  years  old,  an  infant  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  bone  and  constitution,  goes  out  with 
shoes  as  thin  as  paper,  cotton  socks,  legs  uncovered 
to  the  knees,  neck  bare — an  exposure  which  would 
disable  the  nurse,  kill  the  mother  outright,  and  make 
the  father  an  invalid  for  weeks.  And  why?  To 
harden  them  to  a  mode  of  dress  which  they  are  never 
expected  to  practice.  To  accustom  them  to  an  ex- 
posure which  a  dozen  years  later  would  be  consid- 


ered downright  foolery.  To  rear  children  'thus  for 
the  slaughter-pen,  and  then  lay  it  to  the  Lord,  is  too 
bad.  We  do  n't  think  the  Almighty  had  any  hand 
in  it 

Small  Talk.— Of  all  the  expedients  to  make  a 
heart  lean^  the  brain  gauzy,  and  to  thin  life  down  into 
the  consistency  of  a  cambric  kerchief,  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  the  little  talk  and  tattle  which,  in  some 
charmed  circles,  is  courteously  styled  conversation. 
How  human  beings  can  live  on  such  meager  fare — 
how  continue  existence  in  such  famine  of  topics  and 
on  such  a  short  allowance  of  sense — is  a  great  ques- 
tion, if  philosophy  could  only  search  it  out  All  we 
know  is  that  such  men  and  women  there  are,  who 
will  go  on  from  fourteen  to  fourscore,  and  never  a 
hint  on  their  tombstones  that  they  died  at  last  of 
consumption  of  the  head  and  marasmus  of  the 
heart  1  The  whole  universe  of  God,  spreading  out 
its  splendors  and  terrors,  pleading  for  their  attention, 
and  they  wonder  "where  Mrs.  Somebody  got  that 
divine  ribbon  on  her  bonnet  I"  The  whole  world 
of  literature,  through  its  thousand  trumps  of  fame, 
adjuring  tbern  to  regard  its  garnered  stores  of  emo- 
tion and  thought,  and  they  think  "it's  high  time,  if 
John  intends  to  marry  Lucy,  for  him  to  pop  the 
question  1"  When,  to  be  sure,  this  frippery  is  spiced 
with  a  little  envy  and  malice,  and  prepares  small 
dishes  of  scandal  and  nice  bits  of  detraction,  it  be- 
comes endowed  with  a  ^slight  venomous  vitality, 
which  does  pretty  well,  in  the  absence  of  soul,  to 
carry  on  the  machinery  of  living,  if  not  the  reality  of 
life.— E.  P.  Wkipplt. 

Saying  "Hateful"  Things.— What  a  strange 
disposition  is  that  which  leads  people  to  say  "hate- 
ful" things  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  saying  them! 
You  are  never  safe  with  such  a  person.  When  you 
have  done  your  best  to  please,  and  are  feeling  very 
kindly  and  pleasantly,  out  will  pop  some  underhand 
stab  which  you  alone  can  comprehend — a  sneer 
which  is  masked,  but  which  is  too  well  armed  to  be 
misunderstood.  It  may  be  at  your  person,  your 
mental  failing,  your  foolish  habits  of  thought  or 
some  little  secret  of  faith  or  opinion  confessed  in  a 
moment  of  genuine  confidence.  It  matters  not  how 
sacred  it  may  be  to  you,  he  will  have  his  fling  at  it ; 
nay,  since  the  wish  is  to  make  you  suffer,  he  is  all 
the  happier  the  nearer  he  touches  your  heart  Just 
half  a  dozen  words,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
cheek  flush  and  an  eye  lose  Its  brightness,  only 
spoken  because  he  is  afraid  you  are  too  happy,  or  too 
conceited.  Yet  they  are  worse  than  so  many  blows. 
How  many  sleepless  nights  have  such  mean  attacks 
caused  tender-hearted  menl  How  after  them  one 
awakes  with  aching  eyes  and  head,  to  remember 
that  speech  before  every  thing — that  bright,  sharp, 
well-aimed  needle  of  a  speech  that  probed  the  very 
center  of  your  soul ! — Household, 

Daughters. — Let  no  father  impatiently  look  for 
sons.  He  may  please  himself  with  the  ideas  of 
boldness  and  masculine  energy,  and  moral  or  martial 
achievements ;  but  ten  to  one  he  will  meet  with  little 
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else  than  forwardness,  reckless  imperiousness,  and 
ingratitude.  "Father,  give  me  the  portion  which 
falleth  to  me,"  was  the  imperious  demand  of  the 
profligate  prodigal  who  had  been  indulged  from  his 
childhood.  This  case  is  the  representation  of  thou- 
sands— the  painter  who  drew  his  portrait,  painted 
for  all  posterity.  But  the  daughter— she  clings  like 
the  rose-leaf  about  the  stem  to  the  parent  home, 
and  the  parental  heart ;  she  watches  the  approving 
smile,  and  deprecates  the  slightest  shade  on  the 
brow ;  she  wanders  not  on  forbidden  pleasure-ground; 
wrings  not  the  heart  at  home  with  her  doubtful  mid- 
night absence ;  wrecks  not  the  hopes  to  which  early 
promises  have  given  birth,  nor  paralyses  the  soul 
that  dotes  on  the  chosen  object  Wherever  the  son 
may  wander  in  the  search  of  a  fortune  or  pleasure, 
there  is  the  daughter  within  the  sacred  temple  of 
home ;  the  vestal  virgin  of  its  innermost  sanctuary, 
keeping  alive  the  flames  of  domestic  affection,  and 
blessing  that  existence  of  which  she  is  herself  a 
part 

Reserve  Power. — It  is  not  wise  to  work  con- 
stantly up  to  the  highest  rate  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble. If  the  engineer  of  the  railroad  were  to  keep 
the  speed  of  his  train  up  to  the  highest  rate  he  could 
attain  with  his  engine,  it  would  soon  be  used  up.  If 
a  horse  is  driven  at  the  top  of  his  speed  for  any 
length  of  time,  he  is  ruined.  It  is  well  enough  to 
try  the  power  occasionally  of  a  horse  or  an  engine, 
by  putting*  on  all  the  motion  they  will  bear,  but  not 
continuously.   All  machinists  construct  their  ma- 


chines so  that  there  shall  be  a  reserve  force.  If  the 
power  required  is  four-horse,  then  they  make  a  six- 
horse  power.  In  this  case  it  works  easily  and  lasts 
long.  A  man  who  has  strength  to  do  twelve  honest 
hours  of  labor  in  twenty-four,  and  no  more,  should 
do  but  nine  or  ten  hours'  work.  The  reserve  power 
keeps  the  body  in  repair.  It  rounds  out  the*  frame 
to  full  proportions.  It  keeps  the  mind  cheerful, 
hopeful,  happy.  The  person  with  no  reserve  force 
is  always  inoapable  of  taking  on  any  more  responsi- 
bility than  he  already  has.  A  little  exertion  puts 
him  out  of  breath.  He  can  not  increase  his  work 
for  an  hour  without  danger  of  an  explosion.  Such 
are  generally  pale,  dyspeptic,  bloodless,  nervous, 
irritable,  despondent,  gloomy.  We  all  pity  them. 
The  great  source  of  power  in  the  individual  is  the 
blood.  It  runs  the  machinery  of  life,  and  upon  it 
depends  our  health  and  strength. 

A  mill  on  a  stream  where  water  is  scanty  can  be 
worked  but  a  portion  of  the  time.  So  a  man  with  a 
little  good  blood  can  do  but  little  work.  The  reserve 
power  must  be  stored  up  in  this  fluid.  It  is  an  old 
saying  among  stock-raisers,  that  "  blood  tells."  It  is 
equally  true  that  blood  tells  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  the  word.  If  it  is  only  good  bloody  then 'the 
more  of  it  the  better.  When  the  reserve  power  of 
an  individual  runs  low,  it  is  an  indication  that  a 
change  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  best  to  stop  ex- 
pending and  go  to  accumulating,  just  as  the  miller 
does  when  water  gets  low  in  the  pond.  Such  a 
course  would  save  many  a  person  from  physical 
bankruptcy. — Herald  of  Health. 
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The  Uncivilized  Races  of  Men  in  All  Coun- 
tries of  the  World.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M. 
A.,  F.  L.  S.  With  designs  by  Angus,  Danby,  Wolf, 
Zwecker,  etc    Two  volumes.    Royal  octavo.  Pp. 
603,  78a   Hartford:  J.  B.  Burr  &•  Co. 
Mr.  Wood  has  been  doing  immense  service  to  the 
world  by  gathering  together,  in  compact  forms,  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter  in  the  de- 
partment of  Natural  History.    He  has  given  to  the 
public  in  this  way  those  excellent  books,  "  Illustrated 
Natural  History  of  Animals,"  "Anecdotes  of  Animal 
Life,"  "Homes  without  Hands,"  "Bible  Animals," 
etc   He  possesses  peculiar  talents  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and  has  been  eminently  successful  in  it  In 
the  two  fine,  large  volumes  before  us,  he  has  gath- 
ered what  may  be  called  a  Natural  History  of  Man, 
giving  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  names  and 
customs,  and  of  the  physical,  social,  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  characteristics  of  the  uncivilised  races 
of  men  throughout  the  world.   We  esteem  this  great 
work  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  the  literature  of  the  age.  It 
is  replete  with  healthful  information,  and  fascinating 


in  its  style,  and  by  the  vast  variety  of  its  incidents. 
It  is  copiously  illustrated — containing  nearly  five  hun- 
dred engravings.  The  American  edition,  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  one-third  of  the  English  edition,  is,  in 
some  respects,  superior  to  the  English  edition  itself. 
It  treats  more  largely  of  the  American  Indian,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  newty  acquired  territory  in 
the  regions  of  Russian  America,  and  far  surpasses 
the  English  edition  in  the  copiousness  of  its  index. 
It  will  be  a  valuabje  book  in  every  household. 

Sacred  Heroes  and  Martyrs;  or,  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Illustrious  Men  of  the  Bible.  By  Hon. 
y.  T.  Headley.  Numerous  Illustrations  from  orig- 
inal designs  by  A.  L.  Ran/son.  8r*>.  Pp.  623. 
Sold  by  subscription.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  &• 
Co.    Cincinnati:  E.  ffannaford  4V  Co. 

The  subjects  of  the  Bible  are  ever  old,  yet  ever 
new  j  they  are  characterized  by  a  simplicity  which  at 
once  attracts  attention  and  excites  interest,  and  yet 
are  so  deep,  and  comprehensive,  and  many-sided, 
that  we  never  exhaust  them,  or  grow  weary  of  their 
study.   Every  class  and  variety  of  mind  finds  points 
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of  interest  by  which  these.  Bible  subjects  touch  it ; 
the  simple  and  unlearned,  the  wise  and  thoughtful, 
the  devout  and  contemplative,  the  enthusiastic  and 
heroic,  alike  find  something  to  enlist  their  interest 
and  awaken  their  sympathy  for  these  subjects  and 
characters.   The  men  and  women  of  the  Bible  bear 
to  be  studied  and  written  about  by  all  kinds  of  minds, 
and  each  new  study  under  new  aspects,  and  from  new 
points  of  view,  only  serves  to  give  to  them  new  life 
and  freshness.   Mr.  Headley,  the  author  of  the  beau- 
tiful volume  that  lies  before  us,  brings  to  the  task  of 
depicting  these  grand  old  Bible  heroes  peculiar  qual- 
ifications.  As  a  popular  writer,  he  has  few  superi- 
ors ;  his  imagination  is  vivid,  his  descriptive  powers 
are  unsurpassed,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  subject 
is  always  living  and  intense.   He  approaches  these 
Bible  heroes  with  becoming  reverence,  and  yet  he  is 
in  sympathy  with  them  as  a  man,  and  treats  them 
like  men,  so  that  his  narratives,  while  they  take  away 
none  of  the  sacredness  of  these  heroes,  bring  them 
nearer  to  us  in  a  fresher  and  more  tender  interest  as 
our  fellow-men.  He  says  well, "  The  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs  of  the  Bible  were  men  with  the  same  hopes  and 
fears,  and  emotions  that  belong  to  men  of  every  age, 
and  H  was"  designed  that  they  should  awaken  in  us 
the  same  personal  interest  and  sympathy.   Simply  as 
men,  they  are  entitled  to  as  high  a  place  on  the  scroll 
of  fame  as  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome."    It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Headley  re-studies  these 
illustrious  men,  and  by  his  power  of  vivid  narration 
and  description,  he  makes, them  live  before  us,  as 
heroes  of  our  own  common  humanity,  "  The  martial 
conquests  of  Jacob,  his  struggle  in  the  mountains-,  and 
victory,  the  wonderful  story  of  Joseph  and  his  breth- 
ren, the  career  of  Moses  and  his  mysterious  burial, 
the  events  which  transpired  under  the  leadership  of 
Joshua,  the  story  of  Deborah,, and  of  Samson,  the 
lives  of  Saul  and  David,  the  life  of  Christ,  portrayed 
with  unusual  tenderness  and  power,  of  St.  John,  and 
of  St  Paul,  and  of  many  others,  are  thus  described 
in  this  volume."  The  book  is  issued  in  good  style. 

Highways  and  Hedges  ;  or.  Fifty  Yiartof  Western 
Methodism.   By  Rev.  John  Stewart,  of  the  Ohio 
Conference.    lis**.   Pp.  396.    Cincinnati:  Hitch- 
cock &•  Walden.   New  York:  Carlton  <V  Lana- 
han. 

Here  is  another  book  of  heroes,  and,  we  might 
add,  in  a  qualified  sense,  of  martyrs  too.   If  to  face 
unflinchingly  perils  from  nature  and  from  men,  from 
individuals  and  from  mobs — if  to  move  forward 
steadily  under  the  impulse  of  a  high  and  holy  pur- 
pose over  every  obstacle  and  in  spite  of  every 
opposition  is  heroic,  then  the  men  described  here 
were  heroes ;  if  to  sacrifice  all  things  for  Christ, 
if  to  suffer  hunger,  and  exposure,  and  want,  if 
to  labor  for  a  mere  pittance,  and  to  suffer  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  win  Christ,  and  to  be  ap- 
proved of  him,  is  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  then  these 
men  were  martyrs.  Father  Stewart  tells  the  story  of 
a  half-century  of  Western  Methodism,  and  tells  it  as 
an  eye-witness  and  participator.   Within  four  years 
of  being  fourscore  years  old,  his  life  covers  nearly  the 

life-time  of  Methodism  in  the  West.   He  comes  on 
the  stage  of  action  when  Ohio  was  a  "  Territory,"  and 
most  of  it  a  wilderness ;  when  the  great  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  were  only  Methodist  circuits.  , 
He  has  lived  to  see  these  "  territories  "  become  great 
and  flourishing  States,  and  these  "Methodist  cir- 
cuits" transformed  into  a  large  family  of  Annual 
Conferences.    The  author  tells  the  story  of  the 
labors,  self-denials,  and  sufferings  which  led  to  these 
great  triumphs  and  conquests  in  a  simple  and  mod- 
est, manner.   The  volume  is  replete  with  facts  and 
details  that  will  be  of  interest  especially  to  every 
lover  of  Western  Methodism,  and  of  value  to  the 
historian.  Get  it  and  read  it,  and  see  what  wonders 
God  hath  wrought,  and  what  labors  and  sufferings 
our  fathers  performed  and  endured. 

The  Coming  of  Christ  in  His  Kingdom.   By  a 

.  Congregational  Minister.    \2mo.   Pp.  396.  New 
York  :  N.  Tibials  cV  Co. 

The  full  title  of  this  book  is,  "The  Coming  of 
Christ  in  his  Kingdom,  and  the  Gates  wide  open  to 
the  Future  Earth  and  Heaven.    Adventism,  Mille- 
narianism,  and  a  Gross  Materialism  Exposed  and 
Refuted,  and  the  true  nature  of  Christ'sJCingdom  as 
promised  in  the  Latter-day  Glory  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  Consummated  Glories  of  Heaven,  Unfolded ; 
Embracing  the  Scripture  Doctrines  of  the  New 
Earth  Era,  The  Coming  of  Christ,  The  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead,  Messiah's  Triumph  over  Hades,  The 
Judgment  Ordeal,  and  the  Future  Heavenly  Glory" — 
feast  enough  surely  for  the  veriest  theological  gour- 
mand.  The  author  writes  with  vigor,  and  has  evi- 
dently devoted  years  of  study  and  labor  to  the  pro- 
duction of  his  work.   His  investigations  are  fair  and 
candid.   His  refutations  of  some  forms  of  error  are 
complete.   The  author  seems,  however,  to  believe  in 
no  real  second  advent  of  our  Lord.   The  reign  of 
Christ  he  holds  to  be  a  spiritual  reign  only,  such  a 
moral  renovation  as  the  Gospel  when  fully  applied, 
including  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  holy 
living  and  faithfulness  of  Christians,  is  calculated  to 
produce.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one,  well  worthy 
of  careful  study ;  it  contains  much  that  is  good  and 
true ;  there  are  many  things  in  it,  however,  contrary 
to  our  received  notions. 

What  is  Judaism?  or,  A  Few  Words  to  the  Jews. 
By  Rev.  Raphael  VC.  Zemin.    \(mo.   Pp.  84. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  cV  Co.    Cincinnati:  X. 
W.  Carroll  &•  Co. 

"  What  is  Judaism  ?"  is  by  no  means  a  small  or 
uninteresting  question,  nor  in  our  days  is  it  an  un- 
common question.   Many  are  asking  it,  and  there 
are  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  asked.  Certainly 
the  Old  Testament  is  no  longer  an  exponent  of  Ju- 
daism as  it  now  exists;  from  these  old  landmarks 
the  Jews  have  long  since  passed  away.   What  are 
they  now?  what  do  they  believe?  what  are  their 
modes  of  worship  ?  what  are  they  doing  ?  are  ques- 
tions of  great  moment   Dr.  Lewin  very  briefly  and 
quite  satisfactorily  answers  them.   He  aims  to  place 
before  the  public  a  brief  but  thorough  explanation 
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of  the  principles  of  modern  Judaism,  in  a  style  sim- 
ple enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  alL  It  is 
small  and  well  worth  the  reading. 

Bessie  on  her  Travels.   By  Joanna  H.  Matthews. 
\(mo.    Pp.  376.   #1.35.   New  York:  Carter  cV 
Brothers.    Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  &»  Walden. 
This  is  the  last  volume  of  a  very  interesting  series 
of  juvenile  books  called  "The  Bessie  Books,"  six  in 
number.   Very  beautiful,  very  interesting,  true  to 
nature,  and  pure,  are  these  books.   Children  who 
read  them  will  be  wiser  and  better  for  them.  Really 
older  people  would  be  made  better  by  reading  them ; 
their  hearts  would  be  made  younger  and  warmer  by 
association  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  quick, 
bright,  loving  little  pet,  Bessie.   The  author  knows 
how  to  write  for  children. 

Herbert  Percy.  By  L.  A.  Moncrief.  \%mo. 
Pp.  241.  Greystone  Lodge.  i%mo.  Pp.  172. 
Consideration  ;  or,  How  can  we  Help  One  Another  t 
By  Emma  Marshall,  i&mo.  Pp.  180.  The  Stort 
or  the  Two  Margarets.  By  the  same  Author. 
i%mo.  Pp.  192.  Rogers's  Apprenticeship  ;  or, 
Five  Years  of  a  Boy's  Life.  By  the  same  Author. 
\%mo.  Pp.  180.  New  York:  Carter  &•  Brothers. 
Cincinnati:  George  Crosby. 

These  little  volumes  all  belong  to  Carter's  Fireside 
Library,  and  are  good  reading  for  the  little  folks. 

Work-day  Christianity;  or.  The  Gospel  in  the 
Trades.   By  Alexander  Clark,  author  of  The  Gos- 
pel in  the  Trees,"  etc.    \2mo.   Pp.  300.  Philadel- 
phia :  Claxton,  Remsen  &*  Haffelfinger.  Springfield, 
Ohio:  Methodist  Publishing  House. 
Mr.  Clark  handles  an  earnest  and  eloquent  pen. 
He  sees  and  feels  the  symbolism  of  the  material  and 
human  world  around  him,  and  is  very  happy  in  the 
use  of  these  symbols  in  illustrating  religious  truths. 
These  illustrations  are  drawn,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, from  the  methods  and  processes  of  the  me- 
chanic arts.   The  method  is  ingenious,  his  thoughts 
are  fresh  and  suggestive,  and  his  style,  always  flowing 
and  graceful,  is  often  eloquent   It  is  a  good  book 
and  will  do  good. 

An  Index  to  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Svo.  Pp.  433.   New  York:  Harper  &•  Brothers. 

Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  6>*  Co. 

This  is  a  happy  thought,  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  thousands  of  readers  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
It  is  just  what  the  Magazine  needs,  a  full  Alphabet- 
ical, Analytical,  and  Topical  Index  The  volume 
before  us  accomplishes  this  for  the  first  forty  volumes 
of  the  magazine,  embracing  the  volume  ending  May, 
187a 

Orient  Boys.  By  S.  F.  Kan.  i6mo.  Pp.  408. 
#1.50.  Boston:  Henry  Hoyt.  Cincinnati:  Hitch- 
cock <V  Walden. 

This  is  one  of  the  offered  manuscripts  for  the 
prize.  It  did  not  win,  but,  we  should  judge,  came 
very  near  it  In  interest  and  instructiveness  it  is 
not  inferior  to  either  of  the  prize  books.  -  The  boys, 
we  are  sure,  will  welcome  it. 
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Moth  and  Rust.  A  Very  Plain  Tale.  A  Prise 
Story.  \6mo.  Pp.  394.  #1.75.  Boston:  Henry 
Hoyt.    Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  <5r*  Walden. 

Both  Sides  of  the  Street.  A  Prixe  Story.  By 
Mary  Spring  Walker.  \(mo.  Pp.  319,  #1.75. 
Boston:  Henry  Hoyt.  Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  cV 
Walden. 

These  very  handsome  and  very  good  books  are 
the  selected  stories  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Hoyt  They  are  issued  in  very  neat  style,  and  prove 
the  publisher's  plan  to  have  been  a  success,  for  they 
are  very  excellent  and  interesting  books.  "Moth 
and  Rust"  is  one  of  those  true  books  of  fiction, 
which  depict  human  life  arid  human  influences  true 
to  nature ;  just  such  events  and  such  characters  as 
surround  us  in  every-day  life.  Its  moral  is,  "  Beware 
of  the  beginnings  of  evil"  "Both  Sides  of  the 
Street "  took  the  first  prize  out  of  over  three  hun- 
dred manuscripts  offered  in  competition.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  book.  Give  them  both  a 
place  in  the  home  and  the  Sunday-school  library. 

Marguerite  ;  or,  the  Huguenot  Child.  By  Miss  T. 
Taylor.    \(mo.   Pp.  188.    Cincinnati:  Hitchcock 
<5r*  Walden.    New  York :  Carlton  &•  Lanahan. 
This  is  a  beautiful  story,  beautifully  told,  and  pub- 
lished in  very  tasteful  style.   "  The  Huguenot  child  " 
very  soon  becomes  a  young  woman,  and  is  subjected 
to  cruel  persecution  by  a  Roman  Catholic  uncle,  and 
by  Catholic  priests,  for  being  a  Huguenot  At 
length  she  escapes  and  flies  to  this  country  along 
with  some  Huguenot  emigrants,  who  are  forced  to 
leave  their  native  France  by  cruelties  pot  upon  them. 
The  story  is  very  interesting,  and  will  be  read  with 
profit  by  the  young  people. 

Drayton-Hall  Series.    /  Lawrence  Bronsotis 

Victory,    idmo.    Pp.  191.   II.  Christy's  Grandson. 

\6mo.    Pp.  218.    III.  Allan  Haywood.  i6mo. 

Pp.  197.   New  York:  Robert  Carter  &»  Brothers. 

Cincinnati:  George  Crosby. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  series  of  stories  illustra- 
tive of  the  "  Beatitudes,"  written  by  the  author  of 
the  "  Golden  Laddel*Series." 

No  Moss ;  or,  The  Career  of  a  Rolling  Stone.  By 
Harry  Castleman.  }6mo.  Pp.  319.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 

A  lively,  entertaining,  and  instructive  book  for 
boys. 

Tony  and  Puss.  From  the  French  of  P.  J.  Stahl. 
With  twenty-four  illustrations  from  designs  by  Lo- 
rent  Prolich.    Quarto.    Pp.  48.   Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.    Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &•  Co. 
Evening  Amusements.  By  the  Author  of  "  Letters 
Every-where,"  etc.     With  twenty  illustrations  by 
Paul  Konewka.   l6mo.  Pp.  1 50.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers.    Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  6V  Co. 
These  beautifully  illustrated  books,  intended  for 
the  "  wee  ones,"  remind  us  that  we  are  approaching 
the  holiday  season.  They  will  immensely  please  the 
youngsters  for  whom  they  are  gotten  up. 
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A  Missionary  Monument.— The  mail  has  just 
brought  us,  from  our  mission  in  China,  a  noble-look- 
ing volume  of  over  eleven  hundred  pages,  bearing 
the  title  "An  Alphabetic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language  in  the  Foochow  Dialect,  by  Rev.  R.  S. 
Maclay,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  A.  M."  It 
is  indeed  a  monument  of  patient  and  long-continued 
labor.  Dr.  Maclay  is  the  Superintendent  of  our 
Missions  in  China,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Board  of  Missions  at  Foochow.  The 
work  has  been  jointly  prepared  by  these  earnest 
missionaries,  and  is  issued  from  the  press  of  our 
mission  at  Foochow.  Twenty  years  ago  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  these  noble  men  in  China,  and 
even  then  they  were  gathering  materials  for  this 
monumental  work.  We  may  say  it  is  the  ripe  fruit 
of  twenty  years'  study  and  use  of  the  Foochow  dia- 
lect. When  we  look  back  to  the  state  of  things  a 
score  of  years  ago  in  this  great  Chinese  city,  when 
the  American  Board  and  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  were  just  beginning  their  missionary  opera- 
tions at  Foochow,  and  remember  that  all  then  was 
new  and  unknown,  that  the  Foochow  dialect  was  a 
sealed  book,  that  the  missionary  had  no  available 
helps  in  the  study  of  the  language,  that  his  only 
method  was  to  take  a  Chinese  scholar,  who  did  not 
know  a  word  of  English,  and  almost  literally  dig  out 
of  his  teacher's  mind  a  vocabulary  for  himself,  and 
then  look  on  this  noble  volume,  constituting  a  com- 
plete vocabulary  of  the' dialect,  printed  on  metallic 
types,  on  excellent  paper,  and  neatly  and  substan- 
tially bound,  we  are  really  amazed  at  the  progress 
these  missions  have  made  in  Foochow,  and  at  the 
results  these  missionaries  have  achieved.  The  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work  would  not  discredit  an 
American  publishing  house,  and  yet  it  is  all  Chinese, 
and  done  under  the  supervision?  and  at  the  expense 
of  our  printing  establishment  at  Foochow.  Our 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  the  American  Board 
Missions,  merits  a  large  share  of  the  commendation 
due  for  this  monumental  work,  and  the  Church  will 
hold  the  name  of  Dr.  Maclay  in  fragrant  remem- 
brance for  generations  to  come.  We  implore  the 
blessing  of  God  richly  upon  these  our  precious 
friends,  and  upon  their  great  work,  and  upon  their 
labors  ,  abundant  which  they  are  performing  for 
China. 

Another  Yeas..*- We  close  the  thirtieth  volume 
of  the  Repository,  giving  to  our  readers  a  substan- 
tial book,  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  royal  octavo 
pages,  matter  enough  to  make  ten  good-sized  vol- 
umes worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  each.  This  matter 
is  distributed  into  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  differ- 
ent articles,  in  addition  to  which  the  volume  contains 
about  one  hundred  poems,  thirty-six  pages  of  orig- 
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inal  and  selected  short  articles  bearing  on  the  duties 
and  blessings  of  home-life,  thirty-six  pages  of  liter- 
ary notices,  and  twenty-four  of  editor's  notes  and 
gossip.  More  than  a  hundred  different  pens  have 
contributed  original  articles  to  our  pages.  We  have 
used  our  best  judgment  in  selecting  our  matter,  and 
look  over  our  index  with  considerable  satisfaction,  feel- 
ing that  there  is  sufficient  variety  and  fullness  to  con- 
tent the  veriest  literary  epicure.  We  are  nnder  great 
obligations  to  our  contributors  who  have  been  So  pa- 
tient and  courteous,  and  who  have  so  kindly  received 
our  decisions  with  regard  to  their  communications. 
We  have  welcomed  a  number  of  new  ones,  but  death 
has  been,  unusually  busy  this  year  in  removing  some 
of  our  most  esteemed  writers.  To  our  agents,  for 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  subscription  list,  and  to 
the  press,  for  its  abundant  good  notices,  we  give  our 
hearty  thanks.  We  are  ready  to  open  the  new  year 
with  the  best  prospects,  and  cordially  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  our  contributors  and  agents,  and  the 
continued  good  words  of  our  exchanges. 

Golden  Hours — We  desire,  in  closing,  the  year 
and  volume,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  Repository  to  an  admirable  companion  for  it, 
that  we  would  really  like  to  see  accompany  it  into 
every  household.  It  is  the  neat  little  magazine  for 
hoys  and  girls  bearing  the  above  title.  It  is  published 
by  our  own  Book  Concern,  and  is  issued  by  order 
of  the  General  Conference  to  meet  a  felt  want  in  the 
families  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  pure,  high-toned  little 
monthly,  elegantly  gotten  up  on  good  paper,  bounti- 
fully and  beautifully  illustrated  with  wood-engravings, 
adapted  to  the  young  people  of  the  house,  ranging 
from  about  ten  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Each  number  contains  fifty-two  pages,  the  variety 
of  matter  covering  a  wide  field — stories,  travels, 
biography,  natural  history,  science,  incidents,  etc. 
The  whole  is  written  from  a  Christian  point  of  view, 
and  every  thing  in  it  tends  to  refine  and  elevate. 
Parents  can  not  do  a  better  thing  for  their  children 
than  to.  give  them  the  monthly  reading  of  this  ele- 
gant magazine.  •  Our  agents  should  take  special 
notice  of  the  offer  of  the  publishers  to  give  a  copy 
of  this  magazine  for  every  ten  subscribers  to  the  Re- 
pository, in  addition  to  the  usual  commissions  or 
premiums.  Its  subscription  price  is  two  dollars 
a  year.  All  ministers  of  our  Church  are  authorized 
agents. 

Industrial  Exposition. — Oar  city  was  favored 
in  October  with  the  largest  Exposition  of  industrial 
objects  that  this  country  has  yet  had.  In  useful  ar- 
ticles it  exceeded  the  World's  Fair  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  its  success  was  so  pronounced  that  the 
managers  will,  no  doubt,  repeat  it  next  year,  or  the 
year  thereafter. 
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